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C»  Woana  that  sometimes  begin  with 
this  letter,  and  are  not  to  be  found  under  it, 
may  be  sought  fox  under  the  letters  K  or  S. 
Caamana,  Cap*,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America,  in  the  Duke  of 
Clarence's  strait.  Long.  228.  17.  E.  Lat 
W.  29.  N. 

Cai,  el,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  near- 
ly opposite  Edfu.  Here  is  a  castle  and 
some  remains  of  an  ancient  temple.  10 
miles  N.  of  Edfu. 

Caba,  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
island  of  Gilolo.  Long.  128.  12.  E.  Lat 
0.  27.  N. 

Caba,  a  tributary  branch  of  the  Rio  Ne- 
gro, in  South  America. 

Cababuri,  or  Caburi,  an  abundant 
stream  of  South  America,  in  the  country 
bordering  the  river  Amazons,  which  enters 
the  Rio  Negro. 

Cabacbibo,  a  peninsula  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  immediately  opposite  to  the 
island  on  which  Mozambique  is  situated. 
It  is  about  11  miles  long  by  4  broad,  and  is 
connected  with  the  continent  by  a  neck;  of 
land,  about  a  mile  across.  A  great  quantity 
of  cattle,  and  particularly  of  swine,  are 
reared,  for  the  supply  of  the  settlement 
In  this  peninsula  are  also  situated  the 
pleasure-houses  of  the  governor  and  other 
opulent  inhabitants. 

Caba^eiro,  a  village  situated  on  the  pe- 
ninsula of  the  same  name. 

Cabals,  a  small  river  to  the  south  of 
Bengucla,  in  Africa,  which  falls  into  the 
Atlantic.     Lat  13.  40.  S. 

Cab  am  o.    Sec  Kambam, . 

Cabana,  a  bay  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
bland  of  Cuba.  It  is  the  name  of  a  river 
in  the  same  island,  and  of  several  inconsi- 
derable settlements  iu  South  America. 

vol.  u.  fart  I. 
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Cabanil£es,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Navarre. 

Cabannes,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Valencia. 

Cabans,  Lbs,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Tarn,  12  miles  N.  W. 
of  Alby. 

Cababjda.    See  Kabarda. 

Cabarita,  a  small  island,  near  the  north 
coast  of  Jamaica.  Long.  76.  40.  W.  Lat 
18.  24.  N. 

Cabarita,  a  river  on  the  south  aide  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  which  runs  into  the  sea,  a 
mile  and  a  half  west  of  Savannah-la- M er. . 

Cabariton,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
province  of  Bejapour,  or  Visiapour,  12  miles 
N.N.E.ofBejapour. 

Cabarrus,  a  county  of  North  Carolina, 
in  the  district  of  Salisbury. 

Cabbage  Inlet,  a  channel  between  two 
small  islands,  on  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina, communicating  with  New  River. 
Long.  78.  7.  W.    Lat  34.  3.  N. 

Cabbin  Creek,  a  river  of  Kentucky, 
which  runs  into  the  Ohio.  Long.  83.  45. 
W.  La*.^  3Q.  N-.       .    ..  . 

CAai,.  a  rlvgr  of  Smain,  wjuch  runs  into 
the  Mai*    V  ?      1   '/•"'  ;-, 

Cabec^ a-de  Via**  a  tow^  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province^  Aif>tejc>.  14  miles  S/W.  of 
Portalegre.    -•  •*•  *  •    t*fc 

CABBCAiLE't  N'Eoio/ajtown  of  Peru,  in 
thedioce^euf.IiBr^a^^O  miles  S.W.  of 
Paria. 

Cabeca  be  Figuera,  a  town  of  Soutli 
America,  in  the  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  255  miles  N.N.W.  of  the  town 
of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Cabe9as,  Las,  a  decayed  town  of  Spain,, 
in  the  province  of  Seville,  12  miles  S.  of 
Seville. 
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Cabecas,  a  town  of  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
130  miles  S.  W.  of  Havannah. 

Cabecas  Rubias,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Seville,  40  miles  N.  W.  of 
Seville. 

Casecon,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leon,  on  the  Pisuerga,  9  miles 
N.N.^cfValladolid. 

{  Cabecon,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Asturia,  18  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Santander. 

C  abb  la,  or  Cabklla,  a  cape  on  the 
coast  of  Terra  Firma,  in  South  America. 
Lat.  10.  3.  N.  r 

Cabkllo^  or  Cavello,  Pobto*  a  sea- 
port of  Venezuela,  in  South  America,  with 
an  excellent  harbour  and  bay.  It  is  situated 
a  league  to  the  west  of  the  harbour  of  Bor- 
burata,  and  has  become  the  centre  of  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  province  of 
Venezuela.  The  bay  is  exceedingly  com- 
modious and  safe,  and  is  capable  of  affording 
anchorage  to  a  large  fleet.  It  is  defended 
fcgmisftt  die  winds  from  whatever  quarter 
they  may  blow ;  and,  so  far  from  partaking 
«f  those  agitations,  which  continually  pre- 
vail with  more  or  less  violence  in  the  tro- 
pical seas,  it  is  so  smooth  that  it  resembles 
a  pond.  Hie  name  given  to  it  by  die  Spa- 
niards is  expressive  of  the  advantages  which 
it  enjoys,  implying,  that  in  this  port  a 
'vessel  is  more  amply  secured  by  a  simple 
rope  than  elsewhere  by  the  strongest  cables. 
The  anchorage  is  so  commodious,  that  the 
largest  ships  may  lie  alongside  of  the  wharf, 
and  load  and  unload  without  the  assistance 
of  lighters ;  and  the  men  of  war  have  no 
'other  communication  with  the  land  than  by 
•ft  flying  bridge  three  or  four  toises  long. 
Porto  Cabello  was  originally  founded  by 
•the  contraband  traders  who  visited  these 
coasts,  and  who  being  interested  to  make 
their  discharges  clandestinely,  avoided  all 
-the  most  frequented  ports,  and  chose  for 
their  operations  the  spot  on  which  the  town 
now  stands.  Some  fishermen  having  con- 
structed a  few  huts  at  this  place,  the  Dutch 
smugglers  added  other  buildings  to  those, 
and  m  this  manner  the  port  remained  for  a 
long  thnc^  oceirptedf  .iy  contraband  traders, 
who  mads  it  rather  a  dejisrieWey  of  the 
Dutch  colony  cf  Cura^oet  thinCqfthe  Spanish 
government.  A*  {he  Village  jrew  into  con- 
sequence, the. Spanish  jiutfwties  endea- 
voured to  bnngitr^d^.tlrarrconti^  by 
force,  but  tfiejr  fetyerieiicebT  -such  deter- 
mined resistance,  that  they  renounced  the 
attempt,  .and  from  this  time  Porto  Cabello 
-  became  the  general  resort  of  a  profligate  and 
disorderly  population.  Its  inhabitants  were 
at  length  Drought  under  the  restraints  of 
law  and  order,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  by  the  maritime  forte  of  the 
Guipuscoa  or  Biscay  company,  who,  about 
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this  period,  commenced  their  intercourse 
with  these  provinces.  The  original  city  of 
Porto  Cabello  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  sea,  except  about  100  toises  on  the 
west,  where  a  canal  has  been  contrived, 
which  affords  a  communication  between  the 
sea  from  north  to  south,  and  which,  conse- 
gently  makes  the  city  an  island.  This  island 
is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  means 
of  a  bridge,  at  the  end  of  which  is  placed  a 
guard  and  a  gate,  which  is  shut  every 
evening.  The  town  has  however  gradually 
extended  beyond  its  insular  boundary,  and 
though  at  first  the  houses  in  this  quarter 
were  iDfcilt  without  any  regard  to  regularity, 
the  new  streets  have  been  laid  out  in  a  line, 
the  public  squares,  places  for  markets,  &c. 
have  been  better  regulated,  and  this  part 
of  the  town  has  now  become  the  residence 
of  merchants  and  tradesmen.  The  principal 
trade  of  Porto  Cabello  is  with  the  ports  of 
the  same  continent, '  and  with  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies ;  for,  although,  since  1798, 
the  trade  with  the  mother  country  has  been 
open,  very  little  use  is  made  of  this  per- 
mission, four  or  five  ships  being  found  suf- 
ficient to  carry  it  on,  while  more  than  60 
vessels  of  different  sizes  are  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade.  This  place  is  very  un- 
healthy, especially  to  Europeans,  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  exhalations  from  an  ar- 
gillaceous flat  on  the  south  part  of  the 
town,  on  which  the  rain  water  is  collect- 
ed, and  from  which  it  has  no  means  of 
escaping  but  by  'evaporation  or  draining. 
In  this  state  it  soon  becomes  corrupted,  and 
the  first  rains  after  an  interval  of  drought 
occasion  pestilential  exhalations  capable  of 
affecting  the  most  robust  constitution.  A 
well  directed  drain  towards  the  sea  or  the 
river,  which  it  is  calculated  might  be  exe- 
cuted for  90,000  dollars,  would  remedy 
this  evil.  The  inhabitants  are  supplied 
with  water  from  a  river  that  falls  into  the 
sea,  at  a  quarter  of  a  league  to  the  west. 
It  is  conveyed  to  the  qjty  by  canals,  main- 
tained with  great  care,  but  with  little  skill, 
and  distributed  to  the  public  in  cisterns, 
placed  at  convenient  distances.  The  water 
is  apt  to  be  dirty  in  wet  weather,  in  which 
case  it  is  neither  wholesome  nor  agreeable. 
The  inhabitants  amount  to  7500.  Long. 
08.  5.  W.  Lat.10.20.  N. 

C  abenda,  a  great  emporium  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Africa,  situated  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  river  Zaire,  in  the  district 
called  properly  Cacongo.  Its  situation  is 
distinguished  in  the  most  remarkable  de- 
gree by  beauty  and  fertility,  so  that  it  has 
been  called  the  Paradise  of  the  coast  The 
landing  is  equally  easy  and  safe;  but  some 
precaution  is  necessary  in  sailing  from  Ma- 
lemba.  The  town  is  known  by  a  high  co- 
nical mountain,  wooded  to  the  top,  which 
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-rises  behind  it    According  to  Degrandpre, 

there  k  do  feasible  tide  upon  this  coast,  the 

difference  between  low  and  high  water  not 

amounting  to  an  inch  and  a  half.    The 

Portuguese  hare  repeatedly  attempted  to 

form  an  establishment  at  tins  place ;  but, 

through  the  interference  of  the  French,  they 

have  been  prevented,  and  the  trade  pre- 

served  free  to  all  the  European  nations. 

The  natives  at  Cabenda  are  ruder  and  more 

difficult  to  treat  with  than  most  others 

upon  this  coast ;  and  the  internal  dissen- 

tions  have  often  risen  to  such  a  height,  as 

to  oblige  vessels  to  leave  it,  and  complete 

their  cargo  at  Malemba.     The  principal 

trade  is  in  slaves,  brought  either  from  the 

territory  behind,  or  from  that  of  Sogno  on 

the  opposite  bank  of  the  Zaire.     Long.  19. 

30.  E.    Lat  5.  40.  S. 

Cases,  or  Gabs,  a  town  of  Tunis,  in 
Africa,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name.  It  is*  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Tacasse,  of  which,  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile,  there  are  several  remains, 
particularly  some  beautiful  granite  pillars, 
superior  to  any  other  which  Shaw  had  seen 
in  Africa.  The  trade  of  Cabes  is  chiefly 
supported  by  the  cultivation  of  the  alhen- 
nah,  an  odoriferous  plant,  with  which  the 
African  ladies  tinge  their  Hps,  hair,  hands, 
and  feet,  producing  thereby  a  saffro  ncolour, 
which  is  esteemed  extremely  beautiful.  As 
this  plant  requires  much  watering,  the  small 
river  which  flows  by  Cabes  is  cut  into  a 
number  of  channels  for  that  purpose. 
Long.  10.  20.  E.    Lat.  34.  N. 

Cabesa,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
SS  miles  N.  of  St  Jago. 

Cabestatv,  a  town  of  France,  in  Langue- 

doc,  department  of  the  Gard,  near  Nisraes. 

Cabestkrre,  or  Le  Marigot,  a  town 

of  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  on  the  east 

coast    Long.  61.  44.  W.   Lat.  16.  10.  N. 

Cabi,  an  independent  country  of  8oudan, 
or  Nigritia,  described  to  Hornemann  as  the 
most  westerly  of  the  countries  comprehend- 
ed under  the  general  appellation  of  Haoussa. 
It  was  also  heard  of  by  Park  in  his  second 
journey ;  but  very  little  is  known  of  it  ex* 
apt  the  name. 

Cabiaei,  a  river  of  New  Grenada,  in 
South  America,  which  falls  into  the  Apure, 
before  its  junction  with  the  great  river 
Orinoco. 

Cabin  Point,  a  small  post  town  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  America,  situated  on  Upper 
ibipoak  creek,  26  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pe- 
tersburgh,  87  from  Portsmouth,  and  339 
S.S.wTof  Philadelphia.    Lat.  37.  N. 

Cabinoaan,  a  small  island  of  the  Eastern 
fleas,  in  the  archipelago  of  Sooloo.    Long. 
121. 2.  E.  Lat  5.  37.  N. 
Cabite.    See  Cavite. 
Cable  Island,  a  small  island  near  the 
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coast  of  Ireland,  at  the  south-west  extremis 
ty  of  Youghall  bay,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 
I/istant  3  miles  S.  of  Youghall. 

Cabo,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Canara,  97  miles  N.  of  Mangafore. 

Cabo,  a  kingdom,  reported  to  exist  to 
the  north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  Western 
Africa,  of  which  very  little  is  known. 

Cabo,  a  river  which  rises  in  Georgia,  and 
runs  into  the  Alabama,  in  West  Florida. 
Long^  87.  36.  W.*  Lat  32.  4.  N. 

Cabo  oe  Cruz,  a  bold  point  of  land,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  Lat 
19.  48.  N. 

Cabo  de  St  Juan,  the  north-eastern- 
most point  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico. 
Lat  18.  94.  N. 

Cabo  Roxo,  a  cape  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  about  90  miles  south  of  the 
Gambia.  After  passing  it,  the  direction  of 
the  coast  changes  from  south  to  south-east. 
Lat  IS.  20. 'N. 

Cabot,  a  township  in  Caledonia  county, 
Vermont.  It  is  situated  on  the  height  of 
land  between  lake  Champlain  and  Connecti- 
cut river,  about  17  miles  from  the  falls  in 
die  above  named  river,  and  contains  1202 
inhabitants. 

Cabourg,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Calvados,  10  miles  N.  of  Caen. 

Caboze,  an  island  of  the  Mergui  archi- 
pelago, near  the  western  coast  of  Siam. 
Long.  97.  20.  E.    Lat.  12.  43.  N. 

Cabra,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Cordova,  25  miles  S.  E.  of  Cordova,  and 
3  N.  of  Lucena. 

Cabra,  a  large  village  on  the  Niger, 
about  12  miles  south  of  Tombuctoo,  to 
which  it  serves  as  a  port 

Cabra,  a  tributary  branch  of  the  river 
Toccantins,  in  Brazil. 

Cabre,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  30 
miles  S.  of  Spiritu  Santo. 

Cabrera,  one  of  the  Balearic  islands,  m 
the  Mediterranean,  about  three  miles  in 
length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth:  it  be- 
longs to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  is  situated 
about  long.  3.  E.  and  lat  39.  7.  N.  See 
Balearic  Islands. 

Cabrera,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, near  the  north  coast  of  Sardinia. 
Long.  9. 27.  E.  Lat  41.  15.  N. 

Cabreres,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lot,  13  miles  E.  N.  E.  of 
Cahors. 

Cabre ze,  a  river  of  Mocaranga,  in  East- 
ern Africa,  which  fells  into  the  Manzora, 
after  which  the  rivers  pour  their  united 
streams  into  the  Zambeze. 

Cabri,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Kharassan,  40  miles  S.  W.  of  Meschid, 
or  Mesched. 

Cabriel,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs 
into  the  Xucar  soon  after  it  enters  Valencia. 
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Cabhikres,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
county  of  Venaissin,  9  miles  N.  of  Cavail- 
lon. 

Cabeon,  Cape,  the  north-east  point  of 
Presaue  isle  de  Sainana,  in  the  island  of  8t 
Domingo,  22  leagues  south-east  by  east  of 
old  Cape  Francois.    Lai.  19.  23.  N. 

Cabruta,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
of  the  Caraccas,  in  South  America,  situate 
on  the  shores  of  the  river  Orinoco. 

Cabul,  or  Caubu  l,  a  province  of  Afghan- 
istan, situated  between  the  33d  and  36th 
degrees  of  northern  latitude.  On  the  north 
it  is  bounded  by  Kundez  and  Kuttore,  on  the 
east  by  Peshawur,  on  the  south  by  Ghizne 
and  Kandahar,  and  on  the  west  by  Hazareh ; 
but  as  this  province  gives  its  name  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  which  is  sometimes  called 
Cabul,  at  others  Khorassan,  but  generally 
Afghanistan,  it  is  difficult  to  define  its 
limits.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  and 
many  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  snow 

Seat  part  of  the  year,  even  at  a  time  when 
e  heat  of  the  vallies  is  excessive.  On 
this  account  the  fruits  of  Alia  and  of  Eu- 
rope are  both  to  be  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance:  and  the  opulent  natives  have 
the  power  of  changing  their  habitation  from 
the  torrid  to  the  frigid  sone,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  travelling.  It  is,  however, 
destitute  of  timber;  and  although  it  is 
probable  the  mountains  contain  coal,  fuel 
is  very  scarce.  This  province  is  divided  by 
the  river  Kamehor  Niheri  Cabul,  and  is 
principally  occupied  by  the  tribes-of  Ghilije, 
Bungeish,  and  Hazareh.  Its  chief  towns 
are  Cabul,  Ghizne,  Jillalabad,  and  Adeen- 
aghur.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
towns  is  in  general  well  cultivated ;  but  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  population 
consists  of  shepherds,  who  constantly  live 
in  tents,  and  during  the  summer  months 
drive  their  flocks  to-  the  mountains,  while 
in  the  winter  they  occupy  some  of  the 
vallies.  Further  particulars  will  be  found 
under  the  article  Afghanistan,  to  which  we 
here  beg  to  add,  that  the  kingdom  is  divided 
into  18  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  gover- 
nor resides,  viz.  Herat,  Ferrah,  Kandahar, 
Ghizne,  Cabul,  Bamian,  and  Ghorcbiuid, 
Jillalabad,  Lumghan,  Peshawur,  Dera  Ish- 
mael  Khan,  Dera  Gazy  Khan,  Shikarpoor, 
Sewee,  Hazareh,  Lya  Sind,  Moultan,  and 
Cashmere.  The  authority  of  the  king  is, 
however,  only  nominal  in  Sind  and  Moul- 
tan; and  the  governor  of  Cashmere  has 
lately  thrown  off  his  subjection,  and  de- 
clared himself  independent.  The  king  also 
appoints  a  collector  of  revenue,  and  the 
judge  over  each  of  the  clans  or  tribes  in- 
terferes but  little  with  their  civil  polity, 
which  is  left  to  the  heads  of  families.  On 
the  breaking  out  cf  a  war  he  calls  on  each 
tribe  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  sol- 
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diers,  who  serve  without  pay,  but  are  sup- 
plied with  provisions  for  themselves  and 
horses. 

Cabul,  a  very  ancient  city,  and  at  present 
the  capital  of  Afghanistan.  It  was  long 
considered  as  the  gate  of  Hindostan  towards 
Tartary,  while  Kandahar  was  esteemed  the 

Sate  on  the  side  of  Persia.  It  is  the  resi- 
ence  of  the  Abdally  or  Doorany  monarch, 
and  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  two  united 
bills  of  a  semicircular  form,  in  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain.  The  for- 
tifications are  of  a  simple  construction,  con- 
sisting of  a  brick  wall,  with  towers  at  the 
angles,  but  with  scarcely  any  ditch.  The 
houses  are  built  of  rough  stones  and  day, 
and  make  but  a  mean  appearance.  There 
are,  however,  four  good  bazars  or  markets, 
which  were  built  in  the  1 7th  century  by  the 
celebrated  Aly  Murdan  Khan,  a  Persian 
nobleman,  who  was  for  many  years  governor 
of  the  western  provinces.  The  citadel  call- 
ed Bala-Hissar,  or  Upper  Fort,  contains  the 
palace  and  other  public  buildings.  The 
climate  is  moderate  and  healthy,  and  well 
supplied  with  both  the  northern  and  south- 
ern productions.  It  is  also  the  resort  of 
great  traffic,  and  persons  of  every  country 
of  the  east  are  here  to  be  met  with.  A 
number  of  hones  are  brought  hither  from 
Tartary,  and  are  purchased  either  by  go- 
vernment or  by  Afghan  merchants,  who 
convey  them  to  Hindostan ;  and  it  is  a  cu- 
rious circumstance,  that  the  same  breed  of 
horses  are  to  be  procured  at  Calcutta  and  at 
Petersburgh.  This  city  is  mentioned  by 
the  Arabian  historians  in  the  7  th  century, 
as  the  residence  of  a  Hindoo  prince;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  existed  in  the  time 
of  Alexander,  although,  as  it  did  not  lie  in 
his  route,  it  is  not  noticed.  It  was  for  some 
time  the  capital  of  the  emperor  Baber,  and 
in  the  year  1739  was  taken  by  Nadir  Shah, 
who,  alter  permitting  his  troops  to  plunder 
the  city,  annexed  it,  together  with  the  pro* 
vince,  to  Persia.  Upon  his  death  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Ahmed  Shah  Ab- 
dally, and  in  the  year  1774  was  made  the 
capital  of  Afghanistan,  by  his  son  Titnour 
Shah. 

Cabyna,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
lying  south  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Ce- 
lebes, about  21  miles  in  length  and  15  in 
breadth.    Long.  121.  53.  £.  Lat.  5.  18.  S. 

Cacabelos,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Leon,  on  the  frontier  of 
Portugal,  40  miles  N.  W.  of  Leon. 

Cacaca,    See  Kasasa. 

Cacalaton,  a  town  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  the  island  of  Lcyta,  one  of  the 
Philippines.  Long.  121.  55.  £.  Lat.  11. 
20.  N. 

Cacafhenox,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which 
runs  about  70  miles  north-easterly,  along 
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the  wofern  side  of  the  ridges  of  the  Alle- 
gany n«mtern»,l  and  falls  into  Potowmack 
rifer,  30  nriks  N.  from  Frederickstown. 

Caccia,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Corsica, 
ifthttOO  inhabitants. 

Caccia,  Cape,  a  promontory  on  the 
w«t  coast  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  18 
miles  W.  of  Aigheri  Long.  8. 19.  £.  Lat. 
40.34.N. 

Caccioiya,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian 
tisfcs,  in  Piedmont,  with  1400  inhabitants, 
8m3aN.  ofBiella. 
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sidence  of  the  sovereigns  of  Tonquin,  who 
have  recently  transferred  their  abode  to  a 
city  in  Cochin  China.  Entire  gardens, 
ponds,  and  canals,  are  included  within  the 
walls,  and  along  with  them  many  ruins  of 
former  structures.  Cachao  is  a  place  of 
great  commercial  resort,  and  its  trade  is 
facilitated  by  the  river,  which  is  always 
covered  by  a  multitude  of  vessels  of  every 
description,  surpassing  in  numbers,  it  is 
said,  (he  most  freftuented  ports  of  Europe. 
Great  quantities  of  gold  are  to  be  obtained 


Cacslla,  a  small  but  fortified  seaport  of  here ;  many  beautiful  silks  are  manufac- 


PtttngJ,  on  the  south  coast  of  Algarve,  8 
tab  W.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gnadiana. 
iflB$7.S8.  W.   Lat.  37.  9.  N. 

Cacekas,  an  ancient  town  of  Spanish 
Efamadura,  situated  on  an  eminence,  SO 
mfla  S.E.  of  Alcantara,  and  35  S.  W.  of 
rneeotis.  It  has  4  churches,  7  religious 
booses,  and  8000  inhabitants,  and  contains 
tflljr  one  remarkable  building,  the  pubke 
fafstaL  Various  ancient  monuments  have 
hen  discovered  here;  and,  among  others, 
t  marble  statue,  larger  than  life,  which 
starts  in  the  principal  square.  Long.  5. 
*>.W.  Lat  39.  18.  N. 

Caczbes,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
prince  of  Tlaacala.  70  miles  N.  W. 
tf  Vera  Cms.    Long.  98.  56.  W.  Lat.  19. 

Causes,  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
Ae  province  of  Popayan,  on  the  Cauca,  55 
nib  8.  of  Santa  Fe  de  Antioquia. 


tured ;  and  the  lackered  ware,  which,  to- 
gether with  these/is  exported,  is  deemed 
superior  to  any  in  the  east.  The  imports 
are  long  cloths,  cbints,  arms,  pepper,  and 
other  articles.  Both  the  English  and  Dutch 
had  commercial  establishments  here,  which 
have  long  since  been  withdrawn.  The 
English  factory  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  north  of  the  city,  that  of  the  Dutch 
south  of  it.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Songkoi  is  the  Campez,  a  town  of  the 
Chinese.  Cachao  is  celebrated  for  the 
goodness  of  its  police,  and  it  is  divided  into 
so  many  wards,  each  subjected  to  a  cer- 
tain jurisdiction.  Fires  are  prohibited 
during  the  night,  and  permitted  only  dur- 
ing some  hours  of  the  day ;  and  those  who 
infringe  this  regulation  are  liable  to  fines. 
About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  a 
violent  conflagration  was  wilfully  excited, 
by  the  discharge  of  fire  arrows,  during  the 


Caches,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  night,  against  the  roofs  covered  with  reeds  or 
Samsung  partly  of  the  huts  of  the  natives,  straw.  The  city  was  in  a  blase  in  different 
~*  -    •     -  •      •       -    -•      (partem  at  the  same  moment,  and  grievous 

sustained.     A  set  of  malcoa 


«nd  partly  of  monasteries  belonging  to  the 
Spuuards.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
affiigan  of  that  of  Manilla,  the  capital. 
Lang.  124.  40.  E.   Lat  14.  15.  N. 

Cachak.    See  Cashan. 

Cachao,  Kacho,  Kecho,  otBackhini, 
t  dry  of  Tonqum,  and  the  capital  of  that 
ijftgdom,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
oner  Songkoi,  about  80  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  k  of  great  extent,  but  is  an  open  and  de» 
tadets  place,  surrounded  only  by  a  bam* 
to  hedge.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  for 
fc  most  part  paved  with  bricks  and  small 
Hoses ;  but  intermediate  spaces  unpaved  are 
left  for  the  passage  of  elephants  and  other 
domesticated  animals  of  burden.  Many  of 
4e  houses  are  built  at  brick,  though  the 
taffr  proportion  are  constructed  of  mud 
and  timber,  and  thatched  with  leaves,  straw, 
<*  reeds,  whereby  they  are  much  exposed  to 
cnflspNUuiis.  The  public  edifices  are  very 
"psekms,  but  particularly  the  royal  palace, 
*teeh  is  several  miles  in  circuit,  and  issur- 
jwnded  by  high  walls.  It  contains  many 
wfldutgs  within  its  precincts,  which  ore 
fatted  to  different  purposes,  ornamented 
with  sculpture  and  gilding.  But  it  was 
diOcvJt  to  obtain  access  here  during  the  re- 


injury was  sustained*  A  set 
tents  belonging  to  a  religious  sect  highly 
venerated  by  the  people,  were  reputed  the 
authors  of  this  diabolical  act.  Some  of  the 
missionaries  have  compared  the  population 
of  Cachao  to  that  of  Paris,  but  the  latest 
author  on  the  subject  computes  it  only 
at  40,000.  Long.  103.  15.  £.  Lat.  92. 
36.  N. 

Cachar,  a  small  province  lying  between 
Bengal  and  Ava,  about  the  25th  degree  of 
northern  latitude,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Assam,  and  to  die  south  by  Cassay,  being 
a  mountainous  and  sterile  country.  It  re* ' 
tained  its  independency  till  about  the  year 
1775,  when  it  was  invaded  by  a  Birman 
army,  and  the  rajah  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  a  tributary  of  that  empire. 
The  natives  are  Hindoos  of  the  Khiitri 
tribe,  and  contrary  to  the  general  character 
of  mountaineers,  are  said  to  be  very  pu- 
sillanimous. *  Formerly  a  communication 
was  kept  up  between  this  country  and  Ben* 
gal,  and  Mr  Veritst  with  a  party  advanced 
m  the  year  1763  to  its  capital  Cossporo  ? 
but  since  it  fell  under  the  Birman  yoke, 
the  intercourse  has  been  stopt,  anil  it  is. 
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perhaps  for  the  interest  of  the  British  that 
the  road  should  be  shut  up,  or  at  least 
properly  guarded  in  ease  of  a  war  wtyh  the 
court  of  Ava. 

Cacheel,  a  small  island  in  the  East 
Indian  sea,  near  the  west  coast  of  the 
island  of  Borneo.  Long.  100.  5.  E.  Lat. 
1.  20.  S. 

Cachibona,  or  Clyde,  a  river  of  Do- 
minica, on  the  east  coast,  which  runs  into 
the  sea,,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Halifax 
Bay. 

Cachih  Seghien,  a  village  or  town  of 
Thibet,  88  miles  W.  of  Yoloton-Hotun. 

Cachimaio,  a  large  river  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  which  rises 
in  the  province  of  Charcas,  runs  within  two 
leagues  of  the  city  of  La  Plata  or  Chuqui- 
saca,  and  Ma  into  the  Pileomaio,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Santa  Cru*  de  la  Sierra. 

Cachimamo,  a  river  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Cumana,  and  government 
of  the  Caraccas,  which  rises  near  to  the 
north  of  the  city  of  San  Fernando,  runs 
wrath,  and  eaten  the  Orinoco  on  the  north 
side. 

Cachipekmaleon,  a  town  of  Hmdos- 
tan,  in  the  Camatic,  10  miles  N.  W.  of 


2achoetka,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Bahia  and  bay  of  Todos  Santos. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Rio  Francisco,  and  is 
180  miles  S.  W.  of  St  Francisco. 

CACONGO,  a  kingdom  of  western  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Zaire,  which 
separates- it  from  Congo,  and  on  the  north 
by  Loango.  The  country  is  mountainous, 
but  very  fertile ;  the  climate  is  less  humid 
and  less  hurtful  to  the  constitution  of 
Europeans  than  that  of  Loango.  The  go- 
vernment is  a  monarchy  limited  and  con- 
trouledby  the  chief  men,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  on  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  the 
most  powerful  or  popular  usually  ascends 
the  throne.  Thcprince  administers  justice 
in  person,  beginning  at  six  in  the  morning, 
ana  continuing  usually  till  eleven  in  the 
forenoon*  At  every  verdict  which  he  de- 
livers, he  takes  a  draught  of  palm  wine, 
without  which  the  sentence  would  not  be 
legal.  Both  the  king  and  his  nobles  have 
their  apartments  fiirnished  in  the  Euro- 
pean style,  with  beds,  chairs,  plate,  &c. ; 
but  these  aceommodatiana  are  kept  chiefly 
for  shew,  and  they  prefer  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  squatting  themselves  on  the  ground. 
It  is  even  said  that  the  king  considers  it 
unlawful  to 'make  use  of  any  European 
manufactures  except  those  of  wood  or  ivory; 
but  this  exclusion  does  riot  extend  to  his 
subjects.  The  mambouc  of  Malemba,  when 
visited  by  Degrandpre',  had  a  cook  whom 
he  had  sent  to  be  trained  in  France,  and 
Indulged   in   every   species  pf  European 


luxury.  Malemba  is  the  prinsrpsi  port, 
through  which  almost  the  whole  trade  of 
the  country,  consisting  chiefly  in  slaves,  is 
conducted. 

Cacosin,  a  town  of  die  island  of  Cuba, 
50  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Bayamo* 

Caculo,  a  small  town  of  Ssiadoo,  in  At 
fries*  on  the  Faleme,  60  miles  S.  of  GaUam. 
^  Cadalen,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vinoe  of  Languedoc,  department  of  the 
Tarn,  with  1700  inhabitants,  6  miles  S.  E. 
of  Gaillac,  and  19  N.N.  W.  of  Castres. 

Cabaludy,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  15 
miles  S.  of  Calicut. 

Cad  aval,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Tras-los-Montes,  IS  mile* 
S.  S.  W.ofMirandela. 

Cadaval,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Estremadura,  13  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Peniche. 

Cadaumatrion,  a  town  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  18  miles  N. 
of  Putelam. 

Cadenac,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  province  of  Guienne,  department  of  the 
Lot,  containing  1300  inhabitants.  S  miles 
S.  E.  of  Figeac. 

Cade  net,  a  town  of  France,  in  Provence, 
department  of  the  Vaucluse,  on  the  Du- 
rance. Population  2100.  11  miles  3.  W. 
of  Apt,  ana  31  S.  E.  of  Avignon. 

Cadenso,  or  Cadekio,  one  of  the  Lac- 
cadive  islands,  oft'  the  south-west  coast  of 
Hindostan.  Long,  72.  32.  E.  Lat.  11. 50.  N, 

Cade  quia,  a  seaport  town  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia,  5  miles  ft .  E.  of  Roses. 

Caber,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak, 
situated  on  the  river  Tigris,  100  miles  ST 
of  Bagdad. 

Cader,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in-  Dow- 
latabad,  on  the  river  Teenah.  Distant  12 
miles  N.  E.  of  Calliaoee. 

Cadereita,  a  small  town  of  South 
America,  in  Mexico,  containing  about  760 
families  of  Spaniards,  Mulattoes,  and  inha- 
bitants of  a  mixed  race,  who  gain  their 
livelihood  by  working  at  the  mines  of  silver 
which  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  quarries  of 
porphyry.  45  miles  N.  of  Mexico.  Long. 
99.  22.  W.    Lat.  20.  24-  N, 

Caberi,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
Mysore.  Pistant  18  miles  N.  E.  of  GuimV 
pollam. 

Cader  Ibris,  a  mountain  pf  Wales,  in 
the  county  of  Merioneth,  the  commence* 
ment  of  a  chain  running  in  a  north-east 
direction.  Several  small  hikes  are  seen  here 
abounding  in  fish.  .  The  height  of  the 
mountain  is  computed  at  2850  feet  above 
Dolgelly,  and  3540  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.     Distant  3  miles  S.  of  Dolgelly, 

Cade rou BSE,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  the 
county  pf  Venaissinj   department  of  the 
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ft,  near  the  Rhone.    It  contains  800 
SaakaW.  of  Orange. 
CmtAfATAM,  Point,  a  cape  on  the 

tOBtb  east  of  Hindostan,  18  miles  N.  W. 

etCMptCononn. 

Camas,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
rf  Grenada,  &  miles  S.£.  of  Grenada, 

Cuhwrm,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Var,  9  miles  N.W.  of 
Tonka. 

Cadillac,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
ftuerae,  department  of  the  Gironde,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  with  400 
home*,  and  1330  •inhabitants,  18  miles. 
SMV.  of  Bourdeaux. 

Cabiz,  a  well  known  city  of  Spain,  in  An- 
dilaas,  the  origin  of  which  is  referred  by 
tndhun  to  the  Phoenicians,  who  are  said  to 
hive  been  attracted  by  its  commodious  har« 
War,  and  to  have  settled  a  colony  there, 
pring  it  the  name  of  Gadk,  which  the  Ro- 
ans changed  into  Gades. 

The  insulated  tract  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Guadalete  is  called  the  island  of  Leon, 
aid  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  tongue  of 
hud  projecting  in  a  north-west  direction 
own  this  island  stands  Cadis.  It  commu- 
uata  with  the  rest  of  the  island  by  a  road 
sf  nearly  five  miles  in  length.  The  town  is 
aoToonded  by  the  sea  on  tne  north-east  and 
vat,  which,  with  the  narrowness  of  the 
bod  communication,  prevents  its  capture 
by  a  military  force,  so  long  as  the  inhabit- 
ant or  their  allies  are  masters  of  the  sea* 
Thii  war  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  long 
blockade  of  1810,  1811,  and  1612.  Cadis 
b  willed,  and  has  trenches  and  bastions  oa 
the  land  aide;  the  highest  part  of  it  is  about 
200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  form 
u  nearly  a  square  of  l£  of  aa  English  mile ; 
sad  its  population  being  considerable,  there 
a  very  little  room  to  spare ;  the  houses  are 
the  streets  in  some  parts  narrow, 
with  the  smallness  of  the  windows, 
pes  them  a  gloomy  appearance.  This  is 
iacxeased  by  roe  projecting  slate  work  in 
front  of  each  house,  which,  nowever,  is  very 
conducive  to  coolness  in  hot  weather.  The 
taets  are  in  general  clean,  well  paved,  and 
well  lighted ;  the  principal  square  is  that  of 
St  Antonio ;  the  chief  buildings  are  the  great 
ftttaitaL,  the  custom-house,  the  churches, 
ad  die  cloisters ;  the  private  houses  are  in 
general  white  washed  and  painted  yellow. 
Necking  can  surpass  the  beauty  of  the  town 
when  viewed  fbom  the  harbour,  and  when 
the  eye  takes  in  the  numerous  country  seats 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  bay  of  Cadis  is 
a  vast  basin,  inclosed  by  the  mainland  on 
sse  side,  and  by  the  .projecting  tongue  of 
had  on  the  other;  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
lays  in  the  world,  being  from  10  to  12 
le^mesmcncnmftrenoe,  with  excellent  an- 
choring ground^  and  considerable  protection 
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from  the  ne%hbonring  mountains.  It  if. 
defended  by  four  forts  called  respectively, 
St  Sebastian,  6t  Catherine,  Louis,  and  Ma- 
tagorda ;  the  two  last  form  the  defence  of 
the  grand  arsenal  called  La  Caraca,  in  which 
there  are  no  leas  than  3  basins,  and  12 
docks,  with  ample  supplies  of  naval  stores. 
The  bay  of  Cadiz  is  the  grand  rendezvous  of 
the  Spanish  navy. 

The  manufactures  of  Cadiz  are  insignifi- 
cant, being  confined  to  ribbons  and  silk 
net-work ;  but  its  commercial  industry  is 
very  great  It  has  long  been  the  principal 
trading  port  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  since 
1726  it  has  been  the  seat  of  the  great  public 
board  for  American  affairs ;  there  has  been 
here  also  an  East. India  company  since. 
1 738.  The  American  trade  was  a  monopoly 
until  the  opening  of  other  ports  in  1778, 
and  subsequent  years.  This  had  some  ef- 
fect in  lessening  the  share  of  Cadiz  in  that 
trade,  but  it  still  continued  very  consider- 
able ;  in  1791,  which  may  be  quoted  aa  an 
average  year,  the  imports  from  America 
amounted  in  gold  and  silver  to  L.  5,500,000 
sterling;  the  number  of  vessels  arriving 
from  that  quarter  were  176 ;  the  total  num- 
ber of  ships  that  entered  the  port  was  1010. 
The  imports  from  America,  exclusive  of 
gold  ana  silver,  are  cocoa,  tobacco,  sugar, 
chocolate,  vanilla,  and,  in  short,  all  kinds  of 
colonial  produce.  The  exports  to  the  same 
country  comprise  hardware,  linen  (Silesian 
and  Irish),  and  woollens,  along  with  wine, 
oil,  almonds,  raisins,  wax,  cinnamon,  paper, 
books,  and  medicines.  The  number  of  mer- 
chants, great  and  small,  in  Cadiz,  is  nearly 
900,,  but  their  trade  has  fluctuated  greatlv 
in  consequence  of  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  particularly  of  the  hostilities 
with  England,  and  the  disorders  in  Spanish 
America;  there  are,  however,  few  great 
seaports  in  Europe  that  are  not  occa- 
sionally connected  with  Cadis*  Not  only 
are  Spanish  merchants  established  here, 
but  Irish,  Italian,  and  also  French,  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch.  The  common  period  for 
bills  of  exchange  with  England,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  other  foreign  countries,  ex- 
cept France,  is  60  days  after  date.  In  spite 
of  the  many  precautions  of  government* 
smuggling  is  here  carried  on  to  a  great  ex* 
tent. 

In  the  adjoining  country,  particularly  at 
Puerto  de  St  Maria,  and  Xeres  de  la 
Fronterav  linen  is  manufactured  in  consi- 
derable quantity;  in  the  former  there  is 
likewise  an  establishment  for  the  whitening 
of  wax.  An  important  branch  of  industry, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cadiz,  is  the  pre- 
paration of  salt.  The  pits  extend  from 
the  bay  of  Puntal  to  Santa  Maria,  and  be- 
long to  government.  English,  Dutch, 
Swedes,  but  above  all  the  French  fishers 
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from  Normandy,  resort  hitherto  to  supplies 
of  salt. 

The  population  of  Cadis  is  about  70,000 ; 
it  has  at  times  exceeded  this  number,  and 
at  other  times  Alien  below  it,  in  conse- 
quence partly  of  contagious  complaints  (as 
in  1800),  partly  of  political  and  commercial 
rircumstances.  In  a  survey  made  in  1809, 
the  number  was  below  60,000.  One  of  the 
greatest  inconveniences  in  Cadis  is  the  want 
of  good  water.  Its  well  water  is  hard,  brack- 
ish, and  unwholesome,  and  what  is  generally 
used  is  brought  from  8anta  Maria  in  butts 
kept  for  the  purpose,  the  annual  expence  of 
which  is  estimated  at  100,000  piastres 
(L.  90,000  sterling.)  Ice,  which  is  used 
in  great  quantities,  is  brought  from  the 
mountains  of  Ronde.  This  city  was  taken 
and  pillaged  in  1696  by  the  English,  under 
the  earl  of  Essex,  and  the  lord  high  admi- 
ral Howard.  In  1686,  lord  Wimbledon 
was  sent  hither  with  a  fleet  of  eighty  ships; 
and  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men ;  but 
either  finding  it  impossible,  or  neglecting 
to  attack  the  Spanish  shipping  lying  in  the 
harbour,  he  only  landed  the  army,  which, 
after  storming  a  fort,  was  obliged  to  reim- 
bark.  In  1709  the  duke  of  Ormond  and 
sir  George  Rooke,  made,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Dutch,  an  attempt  to  seise  Cadis 
for  the  archduke  Charles ;  but  after  land- 
ing some  troops,  and  sending  a  summons 
to  fort  St  Catherine,  they  found  it  to  be 
impracticable.  Cadis  was  bombarded  by 
the  English  in  1800,  and  it  was  from  its 
bay  that  Villeneuve  sailed  in  1805  to  fight 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  In  1808,  the 
French  fleet  here  surrendered  to  the  Spa- 
niards; and  next  year,  when  Seville  mil 
into  die  hands  of  the  French,  Cadiz  be- 
came the  seat  first  of  the  central  Junta, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Cortes*  It  was  now 
that  it  sustained  the  long  blockade  on  the 
land  side  from  the  French,  and  which  was 
not  raised  till  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca 
in  1812. 

Cadiz  is  governed  by  a  commandant,  a 
king's  lieutenant,  a  mayor,  and  two  al- 
caldes ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  captain-general, 
and  other  officers  of  marine ;  it  is  also  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  whose  diocese,  however, 
contains  only  twenty-eight  parishes.  45 
miles  N.  W.  of  Gibraltar,  and  60  S.  W.  of 
Seville.  Long.  6.  1?.  88.  W.  Lat  86. 
38.  N. 

Cadiz,  Straits  op,  is  that  part  of  the 
Atlantic  which  has  the  coasts  of  Algarve 
and  Andalusia  on  the  north,  those  of  Fes 
and  Morocco  on  the  south,  and  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar  on  the  east 

Cadlatooe,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  district  of  Tinevelly,  30  miles  N.  £.  of 
Palamcotta. 

Cadmus,  Mount,  a  mountain  of  Asiatic 
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Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Natolia,  between 
the  chains  of  Messogis  and  Taurus. 

Cadolzbueg,  a  small  town  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Reset.  It  contains  1 180 
houses.    18  miles  N.  £.  of  Anspach. 

Cadokb,  a  small  but  populous  town  of 
the  Venetian  territory,  in  the  district  called 
from  it  the  Cadorin.  It  stands  near  the 
Piave,  and  carries  on  a  traffic  in  iron  and 
timber.  The  celebrated  painter  Titian 
Vecellio  was  a  native  of  this  town.  The 
Austrians  were  defeated  here  by  the  French 
in  1797.  In  1806  Bonaparte  created  Ca- 
dore  into  a  duchy,  whose  possessor  had  a 
revenue  of  60,000  franks,  or  L.8500  ster- 
ling. This  was  bestowed,  in  1809,  on  his 
minister  Champagny.  15  miles  N.  of  Bel- 
hmo,  48  N.  £.  of  Trent,  and  53  W.  of 
Friuli.    Long.  18. 17.  £.   Lat.  46. 85.  N. 

Cadoitn  1l  Cadoriko,  a  district  in  the 
Venetian  territory,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  foregoing  town.  It  is  situated  on 
the  frontiers  of  Tvfol,  is  mountainous  and 
barren,  but  contains  excellent  pasturages, 
forests,  and  iron  mines,  and  trades  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  timber,  which  is 
floated  down  the  Piave  to  Venice.  The  in- 
habitants amount  to  88,000,  living  within 
a  circumference  of  75  Italian  miles;  the 
length  of  the  province  is  85  English  miles, 
and  its  breadth  from  10  to  15.  ft  belonged 
formerly  to  the  Venetians,  was  ceded  to 
Austria,  with  the  rest  of  the  Venetian  states, 
by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  in  1797, 
and,  after  forming  fart  of  the  Italian  re- 
public and  kingdom,  was  restored  to  the 
emperor  at  the  general  peace  of  1814. 

Cadours,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Langucdoe,  department  of  the  Upper  Ga- 
ronne. Population  900.  18  miles  W.N. W. 
of  Toulouse. 

Cadowine,  a  large  village  of  France,  in 
the  district  of  Medoc,  and  department  of 
the  Gironde,  on  the  south  bank  of  that 
river.    It  is  famous  for  its  wine. 

Cadbocapkchy,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  district  of  Coimbetore,  85  miles  S.  of 
Damicotta. 

Cads  and,  an  insulated  tract  in  Flanders, 
formed  by  the  sea,  the  Wester  Scheldt,  and 
other  rivers  and  canals,  and  belonging  to 
the  district  or  "  free  land"  of  Stays.  It  is 
made  up  of  drained  marshes,  which  are 
very  fruitful,  and  produce' corn  equal  to 
any  in  the  United  Provinces.  The  pasture 
too  is  excellent,  and  the  farmers  make  a 
large  quantity  of  cheese.  It  is  preserved 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  by  high 
dikes  constructed  at  a  vast  expence,  which, 
however,  hardly  suffice  to  shelter  it  from 
danger  in  a  violent  north-west  wind.  Great 
numbers  of  persecuted  French  and  Saltz- 
burgers  came  here  in  the  16th  century,  to 
settle,  and  found  peace  and  toleration.    In 
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ISM  the  Flemings  were  defeated  off  this 
Used  by  the  English,  with  die  lots  of  3000 
bcb.  it  was  taken  by  the  Dateh  in  1604, 
mi  in  If  94  by  the  Rench,  who  retained 
it  til  the  general  peace  in  1814.    It  lies  to 
aVsouthof  Wakberen,  and  in  the  ill-feted 
espfttiaan  to  that  island  in  1809  was  to 
are  been  occupied  by  a  part  of  onr  army ; 
bat  the  plan  was  frustrated  by  A  want  of 
andersnmding  between  the  commanders. 
The  snail  town  of  this  name  is  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  the  gulf  of  Zwyn,  Smiles 
N.  ef  Slays.    It  is  often  called  Cassandria. 
Cadctixada,  or  Cab/tin  a  ad,  a  small 
district  of  Hindostan,   in  the  province  of 
Malabar.    It  is  naturally  fertile,  and  un- 
der tolerable  cultivation,  but  the  quantity 
of  pain  produced  is  insufficient  for  the  con- 
•oinption  of  the  inhabitants.    The  higher 
■arts  are  woody.    The  young  female  trains 
sf  this  country  who  are  betrothed  in  child- 
hood, never  cohabit  with  their  husbands 
an  attaining  adolescence;  but  on  attain- 
Dtnt  of  that  period,  they  associate  with 
other  men. 

Cady,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  pro* 
viace  of  Bejapoor,    15   miles   N.E.    of 


Cask,  a  large,  well-built,  and  populous 
own  of  France,  the  capital  of  Lower  Nor- 
mandy, and  of  the  department  of  Calvados. 
It  ties  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  in  a  level 
between  two  extensive  meadows,  at  the  in- 
flux of  the  small  river  Odon,  into  the  larger 
stream  of  the  Orne.  Its  streets,  which  are 
40  in  number,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  are 
les  narrow  and  crooked  than  in  most  towns 
of  France ;  and  the  houses  are,  for  the  most 
part,  built  of  a  white  stone,  which,  though 
not  durable,  has  a  fine  appearance.  The 
town  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall,  flanked  with  81  towers,  and  had  six 
rites,  The  only  remains  of  these  fortifica- 
tions is  the  oM  castle,  or  citadel,  now 
Bied  for  barracks.  Caen  contains  in  all 
12  parish  churches,  with  several  hospitals, 
and  had  formerly  two  rich  Benedictine 
abbeys  and  a  Jesuits'  college.  Of  the 
puhhe  squares  the  principal  are  the  Place 
Royale  and  the  Place  St  Sauveurs;  the 
former  fc  neat,  and  has  on  one  of  its 
odes  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  which  are  a 
public  library  and  a  Mtuee  de$  Arts,  or 
collection  of  paintings.  Of  the  churches 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  Abbaye  aux 
Hommes,  built  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
which  is  a  large  and  lofty,  but  plain  pile  of 
buildimr;  and  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
where  there  is  a  fine  altar-piece.  The  Palais 
<<r  Justice  is  a  handsome  modern  structure. 
The  environs  ef  the  town  are  for  the  most 
ptrtnat,  but  not  devoid  of  beauty.  The 
( "oars,  or  public  walk,  extends  for  three- 
frarths  of  a  anile  along  the  side  of  the  river; 


it  is  shaded  with  noble  elms,  and  commands 
a  beautiful  prospect.  Caen  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  university,  which  was  first 
founded  in  the  year  1481  by  Henry  VI. 
ef  England  (then  feossessorof  Normandy), 
for  the  study  of  law.  The  faculties  of  the- 
okgy,  medicine,  and  the  arte,  were  added  a 
few  years  after.  This  university  fell  into 
neglect  at  the  revolution ;  but  it  was  re- 
vived in  1803,  with  the  title  of  an  aca- 
demy. There  is  besides  a  great  central 
school,  called,  in  the  time  of  Bonaparte, 
a  iAjete,  but  now  denominated  a  royal  col- 
lege. Tne  academic  society  of  sciences, 
arte,  and  belles  lettres,  of  this  place  has 
been  long  incorporated ;  that  of  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  is  comparatively  re- 
cent. Among  the  eminent  men  to  whom 
this  town  has  given  birth,  may  be  men- 
tioned Malherbe,  the  father  of  French 
poetry,  and  Huet,  bishop  of  Avronches,  a 
well  known  antiquary.  The  inhabitants  ma- 
nufacture quantities  of  linen,  serges,  lace, 
stockings,  and  caps.  In  these  commodities,  as 
well  asm  cyder,  dye  stuffs,  skins,  and  in  the* 
cattle  and  horses  reared  in  the  surrounding 
country,  an  active  trade  is  still  carried  on.  A 
greatannual  fkiris  held  here  soon  after  Easter. 
The  town  being  only  seven  or  eight  miles 
from  the  sea,  has  an  easy  communication 
with  it  by  the  river  Orne;  vessels  of  160 
tons  are  able  to  ascend  with  the  tide.  Caen, 
in  consequence  of  its  excellent  establish- 
ments for  education,  and  other  advantages,' 
has  always  been  a  favourite  retreat  of  the 
English.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice for  {he  three  neighbouring  depart- 
ments, and  is  likewise  the  head-quarters 
of  the  general  commanding  the  14th  mi- 
litary division.  The  neighbouring  country 
abounds  in  rich  pasturages.  TTiis  town 
is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  known  to 
have  been  a  place  of  note  in  the  time 
ef  William  the  Conqueror,  who  cjiose  it 
for  his  favourite  resident*,  and  who  lies 
buried  in  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes.  Ed- 
ward III.  of  England,  in  advancing  from 
Ae  westward  to  fight  the  battle  of  Creasy, 
in  1346,  met  with  little  or  no  resistance 
until  he  came  to  Caen,  which  he  took  after 
a  desperate  resistance.  Caen  was  taken  by 
the  English  in  1417,  and  continued  in  their 
hands  until  1448,  when  it  was  retaken  by 
Charles  VII.  of  France.  Admiral  de  Co- 
Kgni  took  it  for  the  Protestants,  in  156«, 
and  this  was  its  last  surrender,  unless  we 
reckon  its  temporary  occupancy  by  the 
Prussians  in  1815.  Population  36,000. 
62  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Rouen,  and  13S  W. 
by  N.  of  Paris.  Long.  0.  31.  38.  W.  Lat. 
49.  11.  18.  N. 

Cassleon,  a  town*  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Monmouth,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Usk,  which  is  crossed 
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a  handsome  modem  built  stone  bridge* 

e  town  is  small,  consisting  only  of  two 

or  three  streets,  but  it  is  said  to  hive  been 
anciently  the  capital  of  Wales.  Some  of 
the  building?  are  now  in  a  decaying  con* 
dition.  The  church  belongs  to  the  Norman 
era,  and  exhibits  a  good  specimen  of  archi- 
tecture ;  and  it  is  kept  in  repair  from  a  fund 
bequeathed  by  a  native  of  the  place.  For* . 
merly  this  was  the  metropolitan  see  of 
Wales,  which  so  long  ago  as  the  year  691 
is  reported  to  have  been  transferred  to  St 
David's.  Caerleon  was  the  site  of  the  Isca 
Silurum,  the  chief  Roman  station  in  the 
country  of  the  Silures,  and  certainly  it 
must  nave  been  of  considerable  conse- 
quence; for,  independent  of  being  reputed 
to  rank  next  to  London,  Giraldus  Csanbren- 
sas,  in  the  12th  century,  describes  the  ruins 
as  very  magnificent,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  remains  of  baths,  temples,  and  a  theatre, 
part  of  the  walls  of  which  were  formerly 
standing ;  but  few  traces  of  them  now  re- 
main. Many  fragments  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties are  found  here,  consisting  of  coins,  sta- 
tues, and  sepulchral  monuments.  There 
are  still  the  vestiges  of  an  amphitheatre 
on  the  banks  of  the  Usk,  which  is  called 
by  the  inhabitants  King  Arthur's  Round 
Table ;  and  it  is  said  that  this  prince  insti- 
tuted here  the  knights  of  the  round  table* 
A  charity  school  for  maintaining  30  poor 
boys  and  20  girls,  until  they  attain  the  age 
of  14,  was  fbunded'by  Charles  Williams, 
a  native  of  the  town,  in  a  castle  at  Caerleon, 
the  vestiges  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen* 
The  citadel  stood  on  a  mount  of  con- 
siderable height  The  tide  rises  SO  feet,  - 
and  this  circumstance  has  sometimes  occa- 
sioned accidents.  In  the  neighbourhood 
tin  works  are  carried  on,  iron  plates  are 
rolled,  and  bars,  rods,  and  ship  bolts,  are 
manufactured.  Population  936*  Distant  7) 
miles  from  Usk,  26  from  Bristol,  and  148 
W.  of  London.  Long.  3.  21.  W.  Lat.  51. 
39.  N. 

Cae&ji  asthen,  a  county  of  South  Wales, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Car- 
digan, on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Breck- 
nock and  Glamorgan,  on  the  south  .by  the 
Bristol  channel,  and  on  the  west  by  die 
county  of  Pembroke.  It  is  about  45  miles 
in  length,  by  20  in  breadth,  and  contains 
a  superficial  area  of  926  square  miles,  or 
590,640  square  acres,  228,000  of  which  are 
in  pasturage,  114,000  in  tillage,  and  the 
remainder  unfit  for  cultivation.  Cacrmar- 
thenshire  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Towy, 
Cothy,  J)ulas,  G willy,  Amman,  Lloughwr, 
and  others,  some  of  them  tributary  streams 
to  the  rest,  and  all  abounding  in  fish.  The 
surface  of  the  county  is  in  general  unequal, 
consisting  of  alternate  hills  and  vaUies  ;  and 
the  former  are  commonly  gf  black  and 


dreary  aspect.  The  vale  of  Towy  is  the 
principal  among  the  latter,  being  more  than 
30  miles  in  lengthy  though  seldom  more 
than  two  in  breadth*  and  of  a  rich  smA 
picturesque  aspect.  Lead  mines  are  work- 
ed here,  and  there  is  abundance  of  coal 
and  limestones.  The  climate  and  fer- 
tility of  the  county  are  celebrated ;  quan- 
tities of  oats  and  barley  are  raised,  and 
much  of  the  farmer  exported  to  Bris- 
tol; but  wheat,  except  partially,  is  net 
successfully  cultivated.  Numbers  of  black 
cattle  and  horses  are  bred  on  the  hills* 
These,  together  with  grain,  oak  bark,  and 
coals,  are  exported,  as  also  tinned  iron  plates 
and  lead.  The  export  of  coal  is  greatly  fa- 
cilitated by  a  canal  from  some  of  the  col- 
lieries to  Kidwelly,  a  small  town  on  a  creek 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Towy.  For- 
merly the  county  was  well  clothed  with 
wood,  but  it  has  suffered  great  diminution 
of  late  years.  The  principal  manufacture 
of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  woollen  stock- 
ings. There  are  many  antiquities  dispersed 
throughout  the  county;  the  vestiges  of 
Roman  roads  are  seen,  particularly  about 
Llandiradovery,  and  the  coins  of  that  na- 
tion, belonging  to  a  very  early  date,  have 
been  .dug  up  in  a  camp  near  Whhland. 
Roman  sepulchral  antiquities,  and  also  those 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  sometimes  occur ; 
and  there  is  a  stone  pillar,  with  a  Roman 
inscription,  in  the  parish  of  Llanegwad, 
near  the  highway.  Between  the  rivers 
Cowen  and  Towy  there  is  a  borrow,  with  a 
sepulchral  stone  chest  in  the  centre,  About 
8  or  9  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Caermar- 
then  there  is  an  immense  cairn  19  feet  high, 
and>  150  in  circuit,  covered  with  turf.  The 
top  is  hollow,  with  a  stone  chest  in  it,  which 
is  covered  with  a  rude  flat  oval  stone,  nine 
fieet  long.  Some  ancient  castles,  now  in 
ruins,  have  stood  here,  one  of  which,  Cas- 
tell  Careg  Cennen  is  situated  on  a  steep  and 
almost  inaccessible  rock,  near  to  which  are 
spacious  caverns,  conjectured  to  be  the  ex- 
cavations of  minem.  This  county  is  di- 
vided into  8  hundreds,  consisting  of  78 
parishes,  and  amtaming  8  market  towns; 
Caermarthen,  Kidwelly,  Llandilovaur,.  Lla» 
nelly,  Llandhndovery,  Llandybie,  New* 
castle-  Emlyn,  and  St  dear's.  It  returns 
two  representatives  to-  parliament,  one  for 
the  county,  and  another  for  the  town  of 
Caermarthen.  Population: 
Families,      -  16,083 

*  occupied  in  a- 

griculture,      9878 
■  intradeandma- 

nu&ctares,     5856 
i  othenrise,  949 

Inhabitants,         -  77,817 

Casemaethex,  a  town  of  South  Wales, 
the  chief  town  of  the.coonty  of  that  nam** 
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stoates  In  •  walky  on  the  books  of  the 
river  Towy,  which  is  crossed  by  a  fine 
stone  bridge  of  six  main  arches,  besides  four 
ij  the  parapet  at  the  south  end,  to  allow 
the  passage  of  water  during  floods.  The 
two  is  of  considerable  extent,  the  streets 
rap  sad  irregular,  and  the  houses  are  ge- 
nerally esteemed  the  best  built  of  any  in 
Sooth  Wales.  The  church,  which  is  spa- 
cfcjss,  stands  without  the  town.  The  town 
hall  is  a  neat  edifice*  built  of  freestone, 
with  colouade*  of  the  Ionic  order;,  and, 
there  is  a  county  jail  built  of  hewn  stone 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle.  Caermar- 
then  was  fbzmerlv  defended  by  this  castle, 
and  walls,  of  which  there  are  now  few  re- 
aslss.  Therease  still  theruins-of somere- 
tgimedifices.  The  chief  manufactures  car- 
ried on  here  ase  tia  plate  and  iron,  both  to  a 
cosridenbte  extent;  cordage  is  also  ma- 
urfsetaied,  and  a  few  vessels  are  built  for 
sale.  Vessels  of  300  tons  can  come  up  to 
the  quay  by  the  flow  of  the  tide,  which  ren- 
te this  a  convenient  place  of  traffic. 
State  Wales  was  constituted  a  principality, 
the  chancery  of  the  exchequer  of  South 
Wales  is  kept  at  Caermarthen,  and  the 
town  sends  a  member  to  parliament  It  i& 
cefebrafted  for  being  the  supposed  birth- 
place  of  Martin  Ambrose,  whose  enigma- 
tical predictions  are  still  preserved.  In  the 
nonity  is  a  hill  called  Merlin's  Hill,  with 
a  rock  on  the  brow,  named  Merlin's  Chair, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  sat  and  uttered  hia 
prophecies.  Population  7275.  Distant  9' 
rata  from  Kidwelly,  18 'from  Lampeter, 
tt  W.  of  Brecon,  and  219  W.  of  London. 
Long.  4.  28.  W.  Lat.  52.  14.  N. 

Casbvabton,  a  county  of  North  Wales, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  sea,  on  the 
cast  by  Denbighshire,  on  the  south  by  the 
ennty  of  Merioneth  and  the  sea,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Irish  sea  and  the  strait 
MeoaL  It  is  about  45  miles  in  length,  13 
is  breadth,  and  150  in  circuit.  Its  super- 
Goal  area  is  equal  to  775  square  miles,,  of 
which  160,000  seres  are  in  pasture  or  cul- 
tifstion,  and  100,000  unfit  for  culture. 
The  chief  rivers  by  which  the  county  is. 
watered,  ase  the  Conway  and  Seiont ;  the 
former  rising  in  a  lake  on  its  confines  with 
Denbighshire  and  Merionethshire,  and, 
alter  s  course  of  84  miles,  emptying  itself 
rato  the  Irish  sea*  The  Seiont  also  rises  in 
a  lake  among  the  hills  of  Snowdon,  and 
flows  into  the  Menai  straits.  This  is  es- 
teemed the  most  mountainous  county  of 
Hales,  the  mountains  rising  in  three  dif- 
ferent ranges.  Snowdon  is  elevated  3568 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Pen- 
laaamaur,  a  tremendous  promontory,,  near- 
ly 1550  feet  high,  surmounted  by  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  castle.  IVjfaay  lakes 
pjl  pools  are  seen  among,  their,  recesses. 
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There  is  one  called  Llyny  Dywarehen,  con- 
taining a  small  floating  islet,  which  is 
sometimes  driven  to  the  banks,  and  cattle- 
invited  by  the  pasture  upon  it,  are  carri- 
ed to  a  different  place  when  the  wind 
changes.  The  climate,  owing  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  ground,  is  cola  and  pierc- 
ing; but  on  the  more  level  grounds,  the* 
surface  is  sufficiently  fertile.  .  A  multitude 
of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle,  pasture  on  the 
hills  during  summer,  and  in  winter  come 
lower  down  to  the  plain,  Not  fewer  than 
3000  cattle  are  exported  annually.  Lead 
and  copper  mines  are  wrought  in  this  conn- 
ty,  but  much  difficulty  has  been  always 
experienced  in  endeavouring  to  free  the, 
former  of  water.  Copper,  is  obtained  in 
various  places  among  the  Snowdon  moun- 
tains, particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Llanberis;  and  near  the  lake  Fynnon  Las» 
are  mines  from  which  the  ore  is  carried  in 
bags  on  the  backs  of  men  for  nearly  a  mile, 
and  over  one  of  the  highest  ridges  of  Snow- 
don, until  they  gain  a  road  accessible  by 
sledgea  At  NantFrancon  there  are  ox- 
tensive  slate  quarries,  where,  by  means  of 
an  inclined  plane  and  the  aid  of  machineryr 
about'  20  sledges  are  drawn  up  and  let 
down  at  once,  and  when  they  reach  the 
level,  they  are  drawn  by  two  horses  to 
port  Penrhyn,  the  adjoining  quay  on  the 
Menai..  The  expence  of  the  railway  to  ac- 
complish this  was  L.  170,000,  and  the 
profits  of  the  slate  quarries  amount  to 
L~15»QO0  yearly.  Yellow  ochre,  excellent 
hones,  and  other  minerals,  are  found  in  the 
county.  Agriculture  is  not  far  advanced 
here :  and  the  people  are  much  devoted  to 
a  pastoral  life.  The  animals  they  rear  are, 
of  small  size;  they  carry  great  nerds  of 
cattle  to  the  English  markets,  and  this 
trade  constitutes  their  principal  depend- 
ence. Much  excellent  butter  is  made 
among  them ;  and  the  wool  of  their  sheep, 
though  short,  is  of  fine  texture.  The 
fishery  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  in- 
dustry on  the  coast ; .  herrings,  lobsters, 
and  oysters,  are  found  in  great  abundance, 
and  there  are  numerous  fresh  water  fishes 
in  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Large  pearls  are 
obtained  in  the  Conway.  Longevity  is  very 
common  in  Caernarvonshire.  The  inha- 
bitants are  strong  and  muscular,  and  they 
lead  a  simple  and  primitive  life;  but  of 
late  years,  their  manners  hsve  been  some-* 
what  changed,  having  participated  in  the 
general  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
throughout  the  county.  An  immense  era-r 
bankmeat,  designed  to  protect  3500  acres 
of  land,  between  the  counties  of  Caernar- 
von and  Merioneth,  was  lately  formed  in  con-, 
sequence  of  a  grant  from  the  crown  in  1807. 
The  exports  of  Caernarvon  consist  chiefly 
of  oats,  barley,  butter,  cheese,  and  eaqje, 
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Roman  antiquities  sometimes  occur.  The 
remains  of  an  immense  wooden  bridge  have 
lately  been  discovered  at  Caernarvon,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  Roman  origin,  and 
to  have  formed  a  communication  over  the 
river  Seiont,  between  Segontium  and  a 
watch  tower  or  fort  on  the  opposite  side: 
there  are  other  antiquities  or  uncertain 
origin,  such  as  circles  of  Btone,  which 
stand  in  a  wood  called  Coed  Isa :  also  rude 
stone  pillars ;  and  there  is  an  encampment 
and  fortification  called  Dinorwick  or  Dob- 
badern  castle.  Caernarvonshire  is  divided 
into  10  hundreds,  consisting  of  69  parishes. 
It  contains  one  city,  Bangor,  one  borough, 
Caernarvon,  and  three  market  towns,  Aber- 
conway,  Pwllheli,  and  Nevin.  Popula- 
tion: 

Families,         ....        10,18?' 
■  engaged  in  agriculture,  6667 
■  in  trade  and 
manufactures,  2667 
-  otherwise,        833 


Inhabitants,        .        .         .  49,336 

Caernarvon,  a  town  of  North  Wales, 
the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Caernarvon, 
is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  strait  of  Me- 
nai,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seiont,  and 
is  esteemed  the  best  town  in  the  principali- 
ty. It  lute  a  tolerable  harbour,  which  can 
receive  vessels  of  700  tons ;  and  the  strait 
is  in  this  place  about  a  mile  wide,  but  the 
access  to  it  is  difficult,  owing  to  sand  banks. 
This  town  was  originally  erected  by  Ed- 
ward I.  in  1983,  and  completed  in  a  year. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  which  still  ap- 
pear in  their  original  state,  with  two  prin- 
cipal gates  to  the  east  and  west,  and  strength- 
ened by  round  towers ;  but  the  suburbs  are 
now  more  extensive  than  the  portion  in- 
cluded by  them.  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  the  streets,  which  are  narrow,  are  at 
right  angles,  corresponding  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gates.  The  church  Btauds  half 
a  mile  distant,  for  Caernarvon  is  not  a  pa- 
rish of  itself;  and  there  is  a  chapel  in  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  town.  A  singular 
sect  of  enthusiasts,  called  Jumpers,  have  a 
chapel  here,  whose  devotions,  according  to 
Mr  Bingiey,  partly  consist  in  frantic  con- 
tortions and  frightful  screams ;  and,  inde- 
pendent of  performing  their  ceremonies  in 
the  chapel)  they  also  meet,  to  the  number 
of  thousands,  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  in  the 
open  air.  Hot  and  cold  baths  were  erected 
at  Caernarvon  by  the  late  earl  of  Uxbridge, 
which  attract  a  considerable  resort  of  com- 
pany during  the  proper  season.  Consider- 
able trade  is  earned  on  by  this  town  with 
London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Ireland. 
Copper  ore  and  slates,  the  latter  to  the 
value  of  L.50,000  annually,  are  exported, 
as  also  flannel  and  stockings.  The  imports 
aiy  for  the  most  part  Irish  cloth,  fine  wool, 


hides,  tallow,  and  groceries.  Some  pro- 
ducts of  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Anglesey 
are  brought  hither  for  shipment.  This 
town  has  a  weekly  market,  and  along  with 
Creiaeth,  Pwllheli,  Nevin,  and  Conway, 
returns  a  representative  to  parliament  An 
agricultural  society  was  established  in  1807. 
Caernarvon  stands  within  a  Quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  ancient  Segontium  or  Antoninus, 
die  Caer  Seiont  of  the  Britons,  where  still 
appear  the  vestiges  of  buildings  dispersed 
over  an  area  of  about  six  acres.  In  the 
year  1283,  Edward  I.  while  occupied  with 
the  town,  constructed  a  strong  castle,  which 
was  completed  in  one  or  two  years  from  its 
foundation ;  and  here  his  son  Edward  II. 
the  first  prince  of  Wales,  was  born.  The 
remains  of  this  castle  extend  over  an  oblong 
space  of  between  two  and  three  acres ;  afl 
the  towers  are  angular,  and  two  of  them 
much  more  lofty  than  the  rest.  The  eagle 
tower,  in  a  small  chamber  of  which  queen 
Eleanor  was  delivered,  is  very  beautiful, 
and  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
figure  of  an  eagle  placed  on  the  top.  Water 
was  conveyed  to  the  castle  by  leaden  pipes, 
from  a  well  half  a  mile  distant  In  the 
year  1894,  the  town  and  castle  were  sur- 
prised by  the  Welsh,  and  many  English* 
men  slain.  Long  afterwards  it  participated 
in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  and  was  twice 
captured  and  retaken  before  his  death.  In 
1801,  the  population  amounted  to  3626 ;  m 
1811,  that  of  the  whole  parish  of  Llan- 
belig  was  4595.  Distant  9  miles  S.  8.  W. 
of  Bangor,  37  from  Dolgelly,  and  253 
N.  W.  of  London.  Long.  4.  30.  W.  Lat 
53.  6f  N. 

Caebphtlly,  a  small  market  town  of 
South  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan. 
The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  coal  and 
iron  ore ;  there  are,  however,  no  smelting 
works  here,  the  only  manufactures  carried 
on  in  the  place  being  some  woollen  ones, 
for  blankets  and  Welsh  shawls..  The  chief 
object  of  curiosity  is  an  ancient  castle  of 
prodigious  extent,  whereof  some  magnifU 
cient  remains  vet  exist,  among  which  is  the 
great  hall,  which  has  been  originally  70  feet 
long,  30  wide,  and  17  high,  with  two  win- 
dows on  each  side  highly  ornamented,  from 
the  floor  to  the  roof;  ana  the  hanging  tower, 
a  huge  circular  tower,  70  or  80  feet  huh, 
whose  walls  are  inclined  11  feet  6  inches 
over  the  base.  Caerphilly  has  a  weekly 
market  and  six  annual  fairs.  Population 
1013.  Distant  7  mike  from  Cardiff,  SO 
S.  W.  of  Monmouth,  and  158  W.  of  Lon- 
don,   Long.  3. 20.  W.  Lat.  51.  30.  N, 

Caerweht,  otCaerGwent,  a  village 
and  parish  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Monmouth,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Venta  Silurum  of  Antoninus,  and  a 
Roman  station.    The  vestiges  of  a  large 
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faata  camp,  of  a  square  form,  sunounded 
by  sitone  wall  of  great  thickness,  are  yet 
distinctly  to  be  traced.    Within  the  area 

cereal  fine  specimens  of  Roman  antiquity 

aw  been  dug  up.  A  Mosaic  pavement, 
ambed  to  the  age  of  Agricola,  of  blue, 
■bite,  yellow,  and  red,  was  discovered  here 
bxdc  yean  ago.  4The  village  and  parish 
csarch  are  built  within  the  camp,  and  the 
turnpike  road  passes  through  the  middle  of 
it  Caerwent  is  said  to  have  Nourished  as 
a  nnivenity  in  the  time  of  Caradoc  of  Inir, 
md  in  Leland  s  time  the  places  where  four 
gates  bad  stood  were  visible.  Population 
s;5.  Distant  10  miles  from  Caerleon,  17 
X.  W.  of  Bristol,  and  34  E.  S.  £.  of  Car- 
diff. 

Caiswys,  or  Caeb,  ar  Wys  (the  Fort 
8tct  the  Waters),  a  town  of  North  Wales, 
in  the  county  of  Flint  It  stands  on  a 
rising  ground,  and  consists  o£  four  spacious 
streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
ingles.  This  place  was  formerly  a  city  of 
note,  and  the  county  town.  It  had  a  town- 
hall  and  jail  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
17  th  century,  when  the  courts  were  re- 
moved to  Mold.  It  has  still  a  weekly 
mirket  and  six  annual  fairs,  xbut  the  latter 
hre  declined  with  the  increase  of  Holy- 
well. Caerwys  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  ce- 
I  lebration  of  the  Eisteddfod,  or  competition 
«f  the  bards  for  skill  in  poetry  or  music. 
Here  they  met  to  recite  their  ooes,  or  per- 
form on  the  harp,  in  presence  of  judges  ap- 
pointed by  the  princes  of  Wales,  whue  they 
retained  tne  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and 
sometimes  by  the  kings  of  England,  after 
the  conquest.  But,  in  the  reign  of  aueen 
Elisabeth,  it  was  discontinued  until  the 
Tear  1798,  when  its  revival  was  attempted. 
On  this  occasion  the  candidates  were  20 
bards,  18  vocal  performers,  and  SI  harpers. 
The  prise  anciently  consisted  of  a  small 
alter  harp,  six  inches  in  height,  several  of 
which  are  still  extant.  However,  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  instrument  (gradually  be- 
came more  rare  in  Wales,  ana,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  heard,  except 
among  die  higher  ranks,  in  consequence  of 
the  modern  system  of  education.  Popula- 
tion 883.  Distant  5  miles  W.  of  Flint,  and 
212  N.  W.  of  London.  Long.  3.  32.  W. 
Ut  53.  14.  N. 

Caes,  Dos,  three  small  islands  in  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  south  coast  of  Portugal. 
Long.t.A2.W.  Lat.36.  58.  N. 

Casakxa,  a  city  of  Palestine,  formerly 
<f  great  celebrity,  but  now  in  ruins.  It 
»unds  on  the  sea  coast,  and  had  an  ex- 
traordinary harbour,  which,  according  to 
faephus,  was  constructed  by  Herod.  The 
*jUs  of  the  city  arc  said  to  nave  been  built 
by  Louis  IX.  ot*  France,  during  the  holy 
van,  and  numerous  remains  of  antimu- 


ty  are  still  to  be  seen,  which  are  dispers- 
ed over  a  large  extent  of  ground.  Fran 
these  Djezzar,  the  late  pacha  of  Acre* 
obtained  columns  of  rare  and  beautiful 
marble,  as  well  as  other  ornaments,  for  em- 
bellishing his  palace,  fountain,  and  bath. 
In  Pococke's  time  Ctesarea  was  inhabited  by 
only  a  few  families,  who  were  in  perpetual 
dread  of  the  predatory  Arabs;  but  Dr 
Clarke  affirms,  that  it  is  now  entirely  de- 
serted. Distant  36  miles  from  Acre,  and 
62  from  Jerusalem. 

Ctesarea  Riveb,  a  small  river  of  North 
America,  in  New  Jersey,  which  falls  into 
Delaware  bay.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  100  tons,  ao.miles  from  its  mouth. 

Caffa,  KaffA,  or  Kjeffe,  (called  by 
order  of  the  empress  Catharine  Feodotia, 
being  the  Russian  mode  of  pronouncing  its 
ancient  name  Theodosia),  a  town  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  and  at  one 
time  the  largest  and  most  important  place 
in  that  peninsula.  It  stands  on  the  side, 
and  at  the  foot  of  some  high  mountains,  in  a 
very  pleasant  and  convenient  situation,  at 
the  end  of  a  large  bay  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Black  sea,  and  is  defended  by  two 
forts.  Its  harbour  is  capacious,  but  shal- 
low, and  affords  little  shelter  in  a  south-east 
wind. .  The  Genoese  having  made  them* 
selves  masters  of  this  town  in  1262,  enlarg- 
ed and  fortified  it;  its  commodious  situation 
for  trade  rendered  it  soon  so  large  and 
flourishing,  that  it  received  die  names  of 
Kyrim  Stambuli,  and  Jaxim  Stambuli,  L  e. 
the  "  Crimean,"  or  the  "  Little"  Constan- 
tinople. It  afterwards  became  a  place  of 
retreat  for  all  whom  the  despotism  of  the 
Turks  compelled  to  migrate  from  their 
newly  conquered  territories ;  but  it  did  not 
long  enjoy  this  advantage,  having  been 
taken  by  the  sultan  Mahomet  II.  in  the 
year  1475,  when  the  richer  inhabitants 
were  forced  to  transport  themselves  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  population  of  the  town 
now  became  a  mixture  of  Turks,  Armenians, 
Greeks,  Jews,  Tartars,  and  Catholic  Chris* 
tians,  and  its  trade  was  reduced  to  little  else 
than  the  sale  of  slaves,  brought  hither  by 
the  Tartars,  the  Georgians,  and  the  Min- 
grelian8.  It  is  said  to  have  contained,  in 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  about  4000 
houses,  but  they  were  small  and  built  of 
earth.  It  continued  in  the  possession  of 
the  Turks  until  July  1770,  when  the  Rus- 
sians took  it  by  assault  By  an  agreement 
between  the  courts  of  Russia  and  Turkey, 
in  1774,  this  town,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Crimea,  was  ceded  to  the  khan  of  Tartary, 
who  made  it  his  residence ;  the  consequence 
was  the  emigration  of  the  Turkish  part  of 
the  population,  which  proved  a  death-blow 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  khan 
did  not  long  retain  his  newly  acquired  tcr- 
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rttory,  which  was  incorporated  with  the 
Russian  empire  m  1783,  and  Caffa  then 
became  the  capital  of  a  circle.  For  many 
years  after  its  occupation  by  the  Russians, 
it  continued  in  a  state  of  the*  greatest 
wretchedness ;  most  of  the  houses  felt*  to 
rain,  and  the  population  was  reduced  to  a 
few  thousands.  With  a  view  to  revive 
its  fallen  commerce,  it  was  declared,  in 
1798,  a  free  port  for  30  years,  and  has 
since  been  the  principal  commercial  town 
in  the  peninsula.  Its  trade  consists  prin- 
cipally in  stuffs  of  Turkish  manufecture, 
and  m  wine,  rice,  and  coffee.  The  soil 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  dry  and  sandy, 
and  the  water  indifferent  The  strait 
of  Caffa,  otherwise  calleu  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus,  or  the  strait  of  Jenicale,  is  a 
narrow  channel  that  joins  the  sea  of  Asoph 
to  the  Black  sea.  It  js  about  15  leagues 
in  length.  60  miles  £.  of  Akmetchet,  or 
Simferopoe,  and  100  S.E.  of  Perekop. 
JLong.  35.  12.  45.  E.   Lat.  45.  6.*30.  N. 

Caffbaria.     See  Kqffraria. 
•  Caffre  Toura,  a  village  on  the  east 
branch  of  the  Nile,  nearly  opposite  Faresk- 
our,  7  miles  S.  W.  of  Damietta. 

Cafkistan,  or  Kettore,  occupies  a 
great  part  of  the  range  of  mountains  call- 
ed Hindoo  Koh,  lying  between  the  35  th 
and  37th  degrees  of  N.  lat  and  69th 
and  73d  degrees  of  £.  lat.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Badakhshan,  on  the 
west  by  parts  of  Bulkh  and  Cabul,  on 
the  south  by  Afghanistan,  and  on  the  east 
by  Little  Thibet.  The  whole  of  this  Alpine 
territory  is  composed  of  snowy  mountains, 
deep  pine  forests,  and  small  but  fertile  Tal- 
lies, which  produce  mat  quantities  of 
grapes,  numerous  flocks  of  goats,  sheep, 
and  herds  of  cattle.  Grain  is  inferior  both 
in  importance  and  quantity ;  the  common 
kinds  are  wheat  and  millet.  The  roads  are 
impassable  by  horses,  on  which  account 
they  do  not  breed  any  of  these  animals ; 
the  narrow  paths  by  which  the  natives 
clamber  over  the  mountains  are  frequently 
crossed  by  rapid  streams,  which  they  pass  on 
bridges  made  of  ropes  and  the  branches  of 
trees.  When  Tiraour  invaded  this  country 
in  the  year  1398,  he  dismounted  10,000  of 
his  cavalry,  and  took  one  of  their  forts, 
but  met  with  so  many  difficulties  that  he 
was  glad  to  effect  his  retreat.  The  inha- 
bitants are  divided  into  numerous  clans,  each 
valley  being  occupied  by  a  separate  tribe. 
They  are  idolaters,  out  their  religion  differs 
much  from  that  of  the  Hindoos,  as  they 
kill  kine,  and  eat  all  kinds  of  meats.  Their 
language  also  differs  from  that  of  all  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  although  they 
have  been  conjectured  to  be  descended  from 
the  Macedonians,  it  do:s  not  appear  to  have 
any  affinity  with  the  Greek.    They  have  a 


mortal  enmity  against  the  Mahometans,  and 
boast  that  their  country  has  never  been 
conquered.  The  dress  of  the  common 
people  is  made  of  untanned  goat  skins ;  but 
the  better  classes  have  clothes  both  of  cotton 
and  wool.  They  make  great  quantities  of 
wine,  and  drink  it  to  excess ;  but  that  which 
distinguishes  them  most  from  the  natives 
of  the  east  it  their  making  use  of  chairs'  and 
tables,  and  the  difficulty  which  they  find 
in  sitting  on  the  ground.  They  have  fair 
complexions,  and  many  of  their  women  are 
very  handsome.  They  are  also  very  sociable, 
and  of  lively  dispositions.  Then*  govern- 
ment is  probably  patriarchal,  and  their  law 
that  of  retribution. 

Cafra,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the 
Nik,  immediately  opposite  to  Siont. 

Cagada,  a  small  island  in  the  Spanish 
main.    Long.  79.  47.  W.   Lat.  9.  40.  N. 

Cagada,  a  small  island  of  the  West  In- 
dies, near  the  north-east  coast  of  Porto  M- 
<Jb.    Long.  64.  10.  W.    Lat.  18.  33.  N. 

Cagasa,  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Quito,  which  has  a  gold 
mine  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Cagayaw,  or  Cage  an,  a  province  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  fer- 
tile and  populous.  The  inhabitants  have 
such  abundance  of  wax  that  they  bum  it 
instead  of  oil. 

Cagayan,  a  town  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  the  island  of  "Mindanao. 

Cagayan  Sooloo,  an  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  about  20  miles  in  circuit, 
of  a  rich  soil,  and  exhibiting  luxuriant  ve- 
getation. There  is  a  good  harbour  on  the 
south  side,  with  a  bar  which  admits  vessels 
drawing  15 'feet  water.  The  island  is  go- 
verned Try  a  rajah  dependent  on  Sooloo,  to 
whom  presents  must  be  made  by  visitors. 
It  is  much  frequented  by  the  prows  from 
the  neighbouring  islands,  and  some  of  the 
barbarous  tribes  are  received  here  from  ina- 
bility of  the  inhabitants  to  refuse  them  ac- 
cess. Distant  100  miles  £.  by  S.  from  Ba- 
labubaugan.    Long.  1 18.  36.  E.   Lat.  7.  N. 

Cagaylan  ISLANDS,  two  small  islands  in 
the  East  Indian  ocean,  in  the  sea  of  Kin- 
doro.    Long.  121.  25.  E.   Lat.  9.  35.  N. 

Cagli,  or  Cagly,  a  small  town  in  the 
States  of  the  Church,  duchy  of  Urbino, 
situated  on  the  rivulet  of  Canziano,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Appennines.  520  miles  S.  of 
Urbino,  and  28  N.  N.  E.  of  Perugia.  Long. 
19.  39.  E.   Lat.  43.  30.  N. 

Cagli  a,  Cape.    See  Matapan,  Cape. 

Cagliabi,  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  is  situated  in  the  gulf  of  Cagliari, 
on  a  little  hill,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Mulargia.  It  is  made  up  of  four  parts,  1st, 
the  castle,  on  a  height ;  2d,  the  marina,  on 
an  eminence  near  the  sea ;  3d,  Stampace  to 
tha  west ;  and,  4th,  Villa  Nuova,  at  the  bot- 
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torn  ofthehiH  towards  the  east  The  har- 
bour ii  screened  by  a  small  island  caQed 
PSetn-Laida.  This  place  has  few  preten- 
cmdi  to  the  name  of  a  capital,  the  streets 
being  miserably  paved,  ana  not  more  than 
90  feet  in  width.  Of  the  fbar  quarters,  the 
two  Ant  are  the  best  built,  and  are  aw- 
rounded  with  fortifications.  Cagfiari  is  the 
residence  of  the  viceroy  of  Sardinia,  and  die 
seat  of  a  royal  audience,  a  chancery,  an  in- 
tendant,  an  archbishop,  and  an  university, 
which  was  founded  in  1606,  and  revived  m 
1763.  Here  are  besides.  83  monasteries 
and  nunneries,  38  churches,  a  handsome 
theatre,  and  a  spacious  and  secure  harbour, 
with  a  road.  The  inhabitants,  who  are 
about  30,000  in  number,  carry  on  a  consi- 
derable traffie  in  oil,  wine,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  salt  prepared  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  the  Carthaginians,  and  called  Caralis, 
and  is  situated  on  the  south-east  of  the 
island,  about  100  miles  S.S.  E.  of  Sassari. 
Long.  9.  5.  45.  E.  Lat  39.  13.  9.  N. 

Cagnako,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Capitanata,  on  Monte  Crargano, 
with  3500  inhabitants. 

Cagnako,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica, 14  miles  K.  of  Bastia. 

Cagxaxo,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  15 
miles  S.S.  W.  of  Brescia. 

Caches,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Var,  5  miles  N.  of  Anti- 
bes,  6  W.  of  Nice. 

Caguan,  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
New  Grenada,  situated  on  die  shores  of 
tha  large  river  Magdalena*  It  is  105  miles 
S.  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  Long.  72.  45. 
W.  Lat.  2.  40.  N. 

Caguan  a,  or  Cahuafana,  a  river  of 
South  America,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
which  enters  the  Amazons. 

Caguanabo,  a  town  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  eo  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  St  Yago. 

Caguanico,  a  town  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  55  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  St  Yago.      . 

CAGuaaiA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Na- 
varre, on  a  small  river  which  surrounds  it, 
and  almost  immediately  runs  into  the 
Ebro.    18  miles  N.  W.  of  Calahorra. 

Caka,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Irak,  40  miles  N.  E.  of  Hamadan. 

Cahabon,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Vera  Paz,  85  miles  W.  of 
Vera  Paz. 

Cahahi,  or  Cahohi,  a  river  of  Brasil, 
which  runs  into  the  Atlantic  Long.  39. 
46.  W.   Lat  3.  90.  S. 

Cahayago,  a  small  island  among  the 
Philippines,  near  the  north  coast  of  the 
island  of  Samar.  Long.  195.  8.  E.  Lat. 
12.  50.  N. 

Cahete,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  pro- 
▼inceof  MinasGeraes,    It  is  situate  on  the 


banks  of  the  small  river  Sahara,  and  is  36 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Villa-Rfca. 

Cahir,  a  small  island  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  5  miles  S.  of 
Clare  island.  Long.  9.  53.  W.  Lat  53. 
-4*.  N.' 

Cahis,  a  small  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
-county  of  Tipperary,  standing  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Suir.  Distant  85  miles  from 
-Dublin. 

Cahirconhee,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Kerry,  between  Dingle  and 
Tralee. 

Cahokia,  a  settlement  in  Louisiana,  on 
the  Mississippi,  nearly  opposite  to  St  Louis** 
containing  about  ISO  houses. 

Cahoss,  a  town  of  France,  in  Guienne, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Quer- 
cy,  and  now  of  the  department  of  the  Lot 
It  stands  on  the  river  Lot,  and  part  of  it  is 
built  on  a  steep  eminence/  surrounded  near- 
ly on  all  sides,  by  the  river.  It  had,  in 
1815,  10,136  inhabitants,  and  contains  se- 
veral manufactures,  partly  ratteens  and 
other  woollen  staffs,  and  partly  fine  linen  ; 
brandy  and  oil  are  also  prepared  here.  In 
the  adjoining  country  is  raised  the  famous 
red  wine,  called  vin  de  Grave,  which  is  ex- 
ported by  Bourdeaux  to  England  and  Hol- 
land. Conors  had  formerly  a  university, 
which  was  united  with  that  of  Toulouse  in 
1751 ;  but  it  is  still  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 
Cahors  was  taken  by  the  English  in  the 
year  1159,  and  by  Henry  IV.  in  1580, 
when  mortars  first  came  into  use.  25  miles 
N.  W.  of  Alby,  63  N.  of  Toulouse,  and  100 
E.  of  Bourdeaux.  Long.  1.  27.  17.  E. 
Lat.  44.  25. 59.  N. 

Cahu apanas,  a  town  of  South  America, 
in  the  audience  of  Quito,  85  miles  S.  of  St 
Francisco  de  Borja. 

Cahun's  Key,  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras.     Long.  89. 15.  W.  Lat.  16. 5.  N. 

Cahu  sac,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 

rtment  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  5  miles 
N.E.  of  Lautun. 

Cahuzac  surVebre,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Tarn,  6  miles  N. 
ofGaillac. 

Caiac,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Irak,  64  miles  W.  8.  W.  of  Ispahan. 

Caiagody,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
province  of  Tinnevelly.  Distant  1 13  miles 
N.  E.  of  Cape  Comonn.  Long.  78.  SO.  E. 
Lat.  9.  13.  N. 

Caiame,  an  abundant  stream  of  South 
America,  in  Peru,  which  enters  the  Ama- 
zons from  the  south. 

Cajaka,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Finland,  the  capital  of 
the  district  of  Cajana  Lehn.  It  stands  on 
lake  Ulea,  on  the  borders  of  Lapland,  where 
the  river  Pytha  forms  a  tremendous  cata- 
ract*   The  few  inhabitants  gain  their  live* 
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Hheod  by  'tillage.  It  is  situated  in  East 
Bothnia,  72  miles  S.  E.  of  Uleaborg.  Long. 
27.  32.  £.     Lat.  64. 14.  N. 

Caiapos,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  enten 
the  Parana. 

Cajare,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quercy,  department  of  the  Lot,  si- 
tuated on  the  Lot  It  has  8000  inhabit- 
ants.   16  miles  E.  of  Cahors, 

Cai  azacos,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
40  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Bayarao. 

SijAZJto,  orGAJAzzo,  an  ancient  town 
aples,  on  an  eminence  in  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  near  the  river  Volturno.     8  miles 
_N.  £;.  of  Capua,  and  25  N.  £.  of  Naples. 
Long.  14.  17.  £.  Lat.  41.  12.  N. 

Cai  sab.    See  Khaibar. 
.    Caico,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Cu- 
ba, 25  miles  S.  £.  of  Bayamo. 

Caicos,  a  large  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
Atlantic,  between  the  island  of  St  Domingo 
and  the  Bahama  islands.  These  islands 
are  situated  upon  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
Bahama  banks.  On  the  north  side  of  this 
hank  are  four  or  five  islands  of  considerable 
extent.  The  largest,  called  the  Grand 
Caico,  is  about  60  miles. long,  and  two  or 
three  broad.  It  is  due  north  from  St  Do- 
mingo, and  is  about  400  miles  from  New 
Providence.  There  are  here  several  good 
reef  harbours  and  anchorages,  particularly 
that  at  St  George's  Key,  where  there  is  es- 
tablished a  port  of  entries,  and  a  small  bat- 
tery. This  harbour  admits  vessels  draw- 
ing 14  feet  water.  Some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  establish  sugar  plantations  on 
these  islands,  which  failed,  owing  to  the 
want  of  rain,  and  to  the  sterility  of  the 
soiL  In  1803,  the  number  of  white  inha- 
bitants amounted  to  40,  and  there  were 
nearly  1200  slaves.  But  many  of  the  latter 
have  since  been  removed.  Long.  72.  W. 
Lat.  21.  N. 

Caifa,  Cai r ha,  or  Haifa,  a  seaport 
town  of  Palestine,  situated  on 'the  south 
side  of  the  bay  of  Acre.  This  place,  which 
for  some  time  was  a  poor  village,  sprung 
from  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  of  the 
same  name,  eight  miles  distant,  which  had 
a-  fort  that  was  dismantled  by  Daher,  the 
chief  of  Acre,  who  carried  the  artillery  to 
another  fort  at  the  new  town,  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  a  watch  tower.  New  Caifa  stands 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel.  It  is  irregu- 
larly built,  and  is  defended  by  walls  on  the 
land  side,  which  were  constructed  by  Daher ; 
he  also  established  a  custom-house  nere,  at  a 
time  when  the  port  of  Acre  was  choked  up 
with  rubbish,  and  could  not  receive  large 
vessels,  by  which  means  Caifa,  which  is  13 
miles  from  that  city,  became  a  convenient  port 
for  them.  There  the  goods  were  unloaded 
and  shipped  in  barks,  to  be  transported  else- 
where ;  and  this  took  place  during  seven 


months  of  the  year.  Cai&  is  governed  bvatf 
Arab,  who  also  collects  the  customs.  Tie 
inhabitants  are  Mahometans  and  Greeks. 
In  March  1799,  the  Turks  evacuated  Caifk 
at  the  approach  of  general  Kleber,  leaving 
abundant  stores  in  the  place,  which  was 
immediately  taken  possession  of  by  that  ge- 
neral. The  French  established  a  garrison, 
and  built  ovens  for  the  use  of  the  army, 
which  the  British  soon  after  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  destroy.  Distant  13 
miles  S.  W.  of  Acre.  Long.  35. 10.  £.  Lat. 
32.  44.  N. 

Cai-fono,  or  Kai-tong,  a  city  of  China, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Honan.  It  i* 
two  leagues  dktant  from  the  Hoang-ho,  or 
Yellow  river,  but  is  situated  so  low  that 
the  river  occupies  higher  ground  than  the 
city,  and  to  guard  against  inundations,  there- 
fore, strong  dykes  or  embankments  have 
been  constructed,  extending  above  90  miles. 
Cai-fong  having  been  besieged  by  an  ene- 
my of  100,000  rebels,  commanded  by  Ly- 
tchuang,  in  1642,  the  commander  of  a  body 
of  forces  sent  for  its  relief,  resolved  to  at- 
tempt drowning  the  enemy,  by  breaking 
down  the  embankment  of  the  river.  His 
stratagem  was  successful ;  but  probably  he 
did  not  anticipate  its  full  effects,  for,  while 
the  enemy  was  destroyed,  the  ruin  of  the  city 
followed,  and  the  inundation  was  so  sudden 
that  300,000  of  the  inhabitants  perished. 
At  that  time  it  was  nine  miles  in  circum- 
ference, as  is  testified  by  the  ruins.  Sub- 
sequent to  that  disaster  it  was  rebuilt,  but 
in  a  style  much  inferior  to  its  original  state  ; 
and  at  present  it  possesses  nothing  whereby 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  cities 
of  China,  excepting  the  extent  of  its  juris- 
diction, which  comprehends  four  cities  of 
the  second  class,  and  thirty  of  the  third. 
Distant  315  miles  S.  \V.  of  Pekin.  Long. 
114.  28.  E.    Lat.  34.  53.  N. 

Caicnou,  an  inhabited  island  in  the 
Senegal,  where  the  French  once  projected  a 
settlement.  It  is  known  also  by  the  names 
of  Pontchastrain  and  Orleans,  and  is  about 
50  miles  above  Gallam. 

Caig urban  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  island  of  Luzon.  Long.  122.  18.  E. 
Lat.  16.  58.  N. 

Cat- k i em,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Quang-tong.  Dis- 
tant 46  miles  N.  W.  of  Tchao-king. 

Cail,  a  river  of  Syria,  which  passes  by 
the  city  of  Aleppo,  and  flows  into  a  lake 
near  Akleh. 

Cai  lack,  Point,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  the  county  of  Ross, 
7  miles  £.  of  JJdrigil  Head. 

Cai  lin,  a  small  island  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Chili.  Lat.  44*. 
25.  S. 

Caillere,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
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dantmnft  of  the  Vendee,  IS  miles  N.  £. 
ofLucoa, 

Caiuom a,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  CoUahuas,  founded  in  consequence 
of  the  discovery  of  salver  mines  in  a  moun- 
tain, ji  two  leagues  distance,  for  which  it 
ha  ken  ever  since  celebrated*  These  mines 
httt  aroduced  great  wealth,  and  it  is 
thought  that  they  will  be  still  more  pro- 
doctirt,  as  the  mountains  in  which  they 
•re  situated  contain  many  veins  of  the  me- 
tal yet  untouched.  The  ore  is  wrought  in 
a  mill,  worked  by  the  water  of  a  stream 
which  rises  at  four  leagues  distance,  and  to 
perem  a  deficiency,  the  necessary  supply  of 
water  is  conveyed  to  the  mill  by  means  of 
locks  from  an  adjacent  lake  about  a  league 
a  circumference.  The  soil  of  the  country 
around  is  barren,  and  can  produce  no  her-, 
sage  for  the  cattle,  being  situated  between 
two  moon  tains  destitute  of  moisture  and 
extremely  cold.  It  is  46  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Arequipa,  and  140  S.  of  Cuzco. 

Cailly,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
fntment  of  the  Lower  Seine,  10  miles 
K.X.E.  of  Rouen. 

Cailo,  a  small  island  in  the  gulf  of  Per- 
sa,S40  miles  W~  of  Ormus. 

Caj  manes,  a  river  of  South  America, 
winch  joins  the  Rio  Madera  opposite  to 
the  mouth  of  the  BenL  There  is  another 
riier  of  this  name  in  Quito. 

Cajhaxs,  or  Caymans,  three  small 
Hands,  55  leagues  N.  N.  W.  of  the  island 
sf  Januriea,  the  southernmost  of  which  is 
oiled  the  Great  Cayman,  and  is  inhabited 
sy  about  160  people,  the  descendants  of  the 
Boeeaniers.  it  has  no  harbour  for  ships  of 
harden,  hut  has  a  tolerably  good  anchoring 
place  on  the  south-west.  The  climate  is 
fisgulaiiy  salubrious,  and  the  inhabitants 
Ere  to  a  great  age-  Their  chief  employmen  t 
»  to  pilot  vessels  to  the  adjacent  islands, 
sad  to  fish  for  turtle,  with  which  they  sup- 
lly  Port  Royal  and  other  places.  Trie 
feat  Cayman  lies  in  long.  81.  33.  W.  1st. 
19. 15.  N. 

Cam  axs,  rocks  and  islets  near  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Honduras.  Long.  83.  8.  W. 
L*l  15.  48.  N. 

Caimites,  three  islands  near  the  west 
coast  of  Hispaniols,  the  largest  about  12 
miks  in  circumference.  36  miles  W.  of 
Cape  Donna  Maria. 

Cai-Pikg,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  pro- 
nnee  of  Petche-li,  22  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
ian. 

CaiaHaaaAHf  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in  the 

county  of  Kirkcudbright.   Height  1100  feet 

CaiexbulG)  a  cape  on  the  east  coast  of 

Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen.   Long. 

I.  51.  W.  Lat  57.  36.  N. 

CaiauBT  Hill,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Fife,  where  there  arc  some 
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manufikctares  of  linen.  Intheneishbourhood 
there  is  a  rock  called  Ink  Craig,  from  which 
a  dark  coloured  liquid  constantly  exudes. 
Dr  Black,  a  celebrated  chemist,  found,  on 
analysis,  that  it  contained  coal,  siliceous 
earth,  and  clay. 

Caibnfebg,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Aberdeen.    Height  9100  feet. 

Cairngorm,  or  Blue  Mountain,  a 
mountain  of  Scotland,  belonging  to  the 
range  of  the  Grrampians,  and  situated  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Banff  and  Inverness. 
It  is  of  a  conical  figure,  the  sides  an&  base 
are  clothed  with  extensive  fir-woods;  and 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  the 
summit  is  covered  with  snow.  This  moun- 
tain  is  particularly  celebrated  for  the  crys- 
tals found  on  it,  called  cairngorms,  which 
are  of  various  colours,  and  sometimes  of 
large  size.  In  general  they  are  either  of  a 
dull  yellowish  or  smoky  hue.  Formerly 
they  were  found  in  great  abundance,  but 
their  value  having  since  become  better 
known,  they  have  been  so  industrious- 
ly collected  as  now  to  be  scarce.  They 
are  chiefly  discovered  after  tempests,  or  by 
digging  in.  the  ground  for  them ;  and  it  is 
notun  common  tor  proprietors  of  the  northern 
mountains  of  Scotland  to  receive  revenues 
for  this  kind  of  mining.  The  various  co- 
loured crystals  known  by  the  general  name 
of  cairngorms,  form  a  very  considerable  ar- 
ticle of  traffic  in  the  shape  of  seals,  neck- 
laces, small  boxes,  and  other  trinkets.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  several  other  minerals 
found  on  the  mountain.  There  is  a  well 
about  60  feet  from  the  top.  Height  4050 
feet   Distant  30  miles  E.  of  Fort  Augustus. 

Cairn-Nap le,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Linlithgow*  'Not  far  from  this 
are  the  remains  of  a  cromlech,  such  as  sel- 
dom occur  in  Scotland.    Height  1408  feet. 

Cairnsmuir,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Kirkcudbright,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  highest  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

C*irntoul,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in. 
the  south-west  extremity  of  Aberdeenshire, 
and  ou  the  confines  of  tne  county  of  Inver- 
ness.   Height  4220  feet 

Cairo,  or  Ka  hi  rah,  an  extensive  city, 
the  metropolis  of  modern  Egypt  It  is  saU 
to  have  been  founded  in  973  by  one  of  the 
generals  of  Moe2z  Ledinillah,the  first  of  the 
Faoinite  caliphs.  Saladin,  two  centuries 
after,  enlarged  and  surrounded  it  with 
walls.  The  Saracens  having  despised  and 
neglected  Alexandria,  that  great  emporium 
of  the  ancient  world  sunk  gradually  into 
its  present  state  of  insignificance.  In  its 
stead,  Cairo  became  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
and  the  centre  of  its  commerce;  it  was 
called  Misr,  or  Mesr,  the  city  without  an 
equal,  or  the  mother  of  cities,  tad  has 
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long  been  considered  throughout  Egypt  as 
having  no  rival  in  •  the  world  for  extent  and 
magnificence.  European  travellers  have  not 
found  Cairo  to  correspond  to  these  splendid 
descriptions;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whe- 
ther it  has  suffered  much  positive  declen- 
sion, and  whether  the  accounts  of  its  an- 
cient greatness  be  not  tinctured  with  ori- 
ental exaggeration.  The  new  city,  which 
is  properly  called  Cairo,  is  about  seven  miles 
in  circuit ;  it  is  situated  about  a  mile  from 
the  river,  and  extends  two  miles  from  east 
to  west  As  no  register  of  births,  marriages, 
or  deaths  is  kept  in  the  east,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  precise  population,  or 
even  to  make  a  very  close  approximation  to 
it.  Pococke  mentions  2,000,000  as  a  pre- 
vailing estimate,  which,  however,  he  con- 
siders as  decidedly  exaggerated.  Anthony 
Faraoun,  cited  by  the  baron  de  Tott,  makes 
it  700,000  ;  but  Volney,  calculating  that  it 
does  not  cover  more  ground  than  Paris,  that 
die  houses  are  not  so  high  by  half,  and  that 
a  great  part  of  the  interior  is  filled  with 
gardens  and  courts,  does  not  suppose  that  it 
can  contain  more  than  250,000.  Later  tra- 
vellers raise  it  to  300,000  or  400,000. 

To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  view  of  European  cities,  the  metropolis 
•f  Egypt  does  not  suggest  any  ideas  either 
of  magnificence  or  elegance.  "  Cairo,"  says 
Volney,  "  contains  none  of  those  public  or 
private  edifices,  those  regular  squares,  or 
well  built  streets,  in  which  the  architect 
displays  his  genius.  Its  environs  are  full 
of  mils  of  dust,  formed  by  the  rubbish 
which  is  accumulating  every  day,  while  the 
multitude  of  tombs,  and  the  stench  of  the 
common  sewers,  are  alike  offensive  to  the 
smell  and  the  sight  Within  the  walls  the 
streets  are  winding  and  narrow;  and,  as 
they  are  not  paved,  the  crowds  of  men,  camels, 
asses,  and  dogs,  which  press  against  each 
other,  raise  a  very  disagreeable  dust ;  indi- 
viduals often  water  their  doors ;  and  to  this 
dust  succeeds  mud  and  pestiferous  exhala- 
tions. Contrary  to  the  general  custom  of 
the  east,  the  nouses  have  two  or  three 
stories;  over  which  is  a  terrace  of  stone  or 
tiles.;  in  general  they  are  of  earth  and  ill 
burnt  bricks ;  a  few  are  of  soft  stone  of  a 
fine  grain,  procured  from  the  neighbouring 
mount  Mokattam.  All  these  houses  have 
the  air  of  prisons ;  for  they  have  no  light 
from  the  street,  as  it  is  extremely  danger- 
ous to  have  many  windows  in  such  a 
country/'  The  terraced  roofs  of  the  houses 
are  described  by  Sonnini  as  covered  with 
i  innumerable  turtle  doves,  crows,  kites,  and 
vultures,  which  are  never  disturbed  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  consequently  exhibit  a  de- 
gree of  tameness  and  familiarity  which  ap- 
pears surprising  to  the  inhabitant  of  an  Eu- 
ropean city.    The  widest  street  in  Cairo  is 


one  which  goes  the  whole  length  of  the 
city,  but  would  be  looked  upon  only  as  a 
lane  in  Europe.  The  others  are  so  narrow, 
that  a  slight  covering  is  frequently  thrown 
across  them,  to  exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Most  of  the  streets,  or  at  lerst  every  district, 
has  a  gate  which  is  shut  as  soon  as  it  ia 
dark.  There  are  several  small  streets,  or 
squares,  which  consist  wholly  of  shops. 

A  canal,  called  the  Kalisch,  derived  from 
the  Nile,  traverses  the  whole  city  of  Cairo. 
When  the  waters  of  the  river  begin  to  in* 
crease,  the  mouth  of  this  canal  is  closed  by  a 
mound  of  earth,  which  is  not  removed  till 
they  have  risen  to  a  certain  height.  The* 
opening  then  takes  place,  and  forms  a  magni- 
ficent festival,  attended  by  all  the  great  men 
of  the  city.  The  bashaw  places  himself  in 
a  tent,  which  stands  by  the  side  of  the  ca- 
nal ;  nuts,  melons,  and  some  small  coins,  are 
thrown  in,  and  a  discharge  of  fire- works  takes; 
place.  From  the  river  to  the  city  the  canal 
is  only  an  ill  kept  ditch,  without  lining  of 
stone  work,  or  even  any  regular  boundary. 
The  Arabs  indeed  assert,  tnat  it  is  paved 
with  marble  beneath ;  but  if  so,  it  is  en- 
tirely concealed  beneath  the  accumulation 
of  mud.  It  is  15  or  20  feet  broad ;  and 
when  it  enters  the  citv,  assumes  a  more  re- 
gular appearance,  being  bordered  on  each 
side  by  nouses.  Along  the  line  of  the  canal 
there  are  a  number  of  large  squares,  from 
a  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  round, 
into  which  the  water  is  received.  During 
the  season  of  the  inundation,  consequently, 
these  bear  the  appearance  of  lakes,  and 
befng  bordered  by  the  finest  houses  in 
Cairo,  present  a  scene  of  great  beauty,  espe- 
cially when  covered  with  pleasure  boats  and 
barges,  enlivened  by  music  and  fire  works. 
When  the  inundation  subsides,  the  lake 
becomes  a  marsh,  and  soon  after  a  reposi- 
tory of  mud,  from  which  offensive  vapours 
begin  to  exhale.  The  whole,  however,  is 
quickly  dried  up  by  the  intense  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  it  is  then  soon  covered  by  the 
most  brilliant  vegetation.  The  canal,  when 
dried  up,  being  broader  than  any  street  in 
Cairo,  becomes  a  theatre  for  those  exhibi- 
tions which  form  the  delight  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cairo.  Jugglers,  tumblers,  moun- 
tebanks, and  dancing  girls,  display  here  in 
succession  their  various  feats  to  the  assem- 
bled multitude. 

Though  the  exterior  of  all  the  houses  in 
Cairo  be  gloomy  and  mean,  yet  those  of  the 
great  exhibit,  within,  the  conveniences  suit- 
ed to  the  climate,  combined  with  some  de- 
pee  of  elegance.  They  have  generally  a 
large  hall,  rising  the  whole  height  of  the 
house, and  covered  with  a  small  dome.  Here 
every  thins  is  arranged  with  a  view  to 
coolness ;  the  floor  is  inlaid  with  marble 
and  coloured   earthenware,  and  fountains 
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spring  up  into  marble  basins.    The  floor 
is  covered  with  mats  and  matrasses,  over 
which  is  spread  a  rich  carpet,  on  which 
they  sit  cross-legged.    Around  the  wall  is 
a  sort  of  sofa  witQ  cushions,  to  support  the 
back  and  elbows ;  and  above,  at  the  height 
of  seven  or  eight  feet,  is  a  range  of  shelves 
adorned  with  porcelain.    The  walls,  other- 
wise naked,  are  checquered  with  sentences 
from  the  Koran,  with  painted  foliage  and 
flowers,  which  also  cover  the  porticos  of 
the  beys ;  the  windows,  have  neither  glass 
nor  moving  sashes,  but  only  an  open  lattice 
work,  which  frequently  costs  more  than 
our  glazing.     The  light  enters  from  the 
inner  courts,  whence  the  sycamores. reflect 
a  verdure  pleasing  to  the  eye.    This  light, 
admitted  only  by  small  apertures,  is  some- 
what scanty ;  but  as  the  smoking  of  tobac- 
co is  the  most  serious  operation  here  carried 
on,  little  inconvenience  is  felt  from  the  de- 
ficiency. 

The  edifices  in  which  architectural  or- 
nament has  been  chiefly  bestowed  are  the 
mosques,  of  which  there  are  several  in  and 
about  Cairo,  that  may  be  called  magnifi- 
cent. Pococke  notices  particularly  that  of 
sultan  Hassan,  built  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  castle  stands,  and  one  to  the 
north-east  of  the  town,  called  Kulbeel  Azab, 
or  the  Cupola  of  the  Arabs.  In  the  mi- 
narets, of  which  several  are  attached  to 
every  mosque,  the  Arabian  architecture  is 
preserved  almost  pure;  these  edifices  are 
always  neat,  and  generally  elegant  No 
buildings  near  Cairo,  however,  appeared 
to  Denon  to  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
tombs  of  the  Mamelukes.  They  are  of 
white  marble,  and  for  the  most  part  have 
cured,  painted,  or  gilded  domes.  The  beau- 
ty indeed  which  they  thus  exhibit,  does  not 
harmonise  well  with  their  destination,  as 
scarcely  any  part  of  the  city  presents  so 
cheerful  an  aspect. 

The  castle  of  Cairo  is  built  on  a  hill  to 
the  south  of  the  city ;  but  this  hill  is  only 
•eparated  from  another  called  Jebel  Duise 
by  a  narrow  ravine,  which  seems  to  have 
been  artificially  formed ;  and  the  latter  be- 
ing the  highest  of  the  two,  the  castle  is 
consequently  commanded,  and,  since  the 
invention  of  artillery,  has-been  of  no  value 
■s  a  fortification,  though  it  be  walled  all 
round.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  ruinous. 
At  the  western  end,  there  are  remains  of 
very  magnificent  apartments,  some  of  them 
covered  with  domes,  and  adorned  with 
Mosaic  pictures  of  trees  and  houses.  Thi3 
part  of  the  castle  formed  doubtless  the  re- 
sidence of  the  ancient  sultan?;  but  it  is 
dow  used  for  weaving  and  embroidering  the 
rich  damask  hangings  which  are  annually 
*nj  to  Mecca.     The  grand  saloon,  now 
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partly  unroofed,  is  called  Joseph's  Hall/ 
for  every  extraordinary  object  is  in  this 
country  ascribed  to  Joseph ;  it  is  adorn* 
ed  with  large  and  beautiful  pillars  of  red 
granite.  Above  it  is  a  terrace,  command- 
ing a  most  delightful  prospect  of  Cairo, 
the  Pyramids,  and  all  the  surrounding 
country. 

One  of  the  objects  which  has' most  at* 
tracted  the  attention  of  travellers,  is  the 
well  in  the  castle,   commonly  called  Jo- 
seph's Well.    It  is  about  270  feet  deep  in 
the  solid  rock ;  but  as  this  rock  is  of  a  soft 
calcareous  nature,  Pococke  conceives  that 
the  excavation  would  be  more  easily  made, 
than  if  earth  had  been  dug  out,  and  the 
sides  faced   with   masonry.    The  passage 
down  is  by  steps  carried  round  the  well, 
which  have  about  two  feet  thickness  of 
rock   interposed  between  them   and    the 
well.     To  the  depth  of  150  feet  the  de- 
scent is  easy,  the  steps  being  broad,  and  of 
moderate  height,  though  the  place  is  so 
dirty  that  they  can  with  difliculty  be  tra- 
ced.   In  the  remaining  120  feet,  the  de- 
scent becomes  difficult,  and  even  danger- 
ous, the  stairs  being  narrow,  the  wet  and 
dirt  extreme,  and  there  being  no  fence  of 
rock  between  them  and  the  well.    The  wa- 
ter never  fails,  but  is  a  little  brackish,  and 
not  good  to  drink.    It  is  raised  by  a  wheel 
turned  by  oxen,  which  lifts  up  seventy-two 
vases,  holding  each  seventy-two  quarts.     * 
While  the  power  of  the  Mamalukes  re- 
mained in  vigour,  Caico  was  entirely  under 
the  controul  of  that  warlike  militia.    The 
bashaw  appointed  by  the  Porte,  resided  in 
the  castle  of  Cairo,  and  exercised  a  nominal 
sovereignty,  but  without  any  real  influence. 
The  streets  of  Cairo  were  the  frequent 
scene  of  frays,  terminating  usually  in  blood- 
shed, between  the  contending  Mameluke 
chieftains ;  but  the  people  took  little  share 
in  these  contentions.    Since  the  massacre 
of  the  Mamelukes,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  them  perished,  and  the  rest  took 
refuge  beyond  the  frontier,  the  Porte  has 
regained  the  full  sovereignty,   and   Cairo 
enjoys  now  a  greater  share  of  tranquillity. 
The  state  of  society  does  not  materially 
differ  from  that  which  prevails  in  all  Ma- 
hometan cities.     The  police  is  rigorously 
and  well  enforced,  and  a  general  quiet  pre- 
vails.   The  only  festal  occasions  on  which 
t  is  publicly  disturbed,  are  those  of  mar- 
riage and  circumcision.    The  bride,  a  few 
days  before  the  ceremony,  walks  m  proces- 
sion to  the  bath,  where  she  remains  till  the 
marriage  day,    when  a  second  procession 
takes  place.     On  these  occasions,   all  the 
magnificence  which  the  family  are  able  to 
display  is  ostentatiously  exhibited.     The 
bride  walks  below  a  magnificent  canopy,  i* 
surrounded  and  followed  by  numerous  at- 
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tendanta,  and  is  preceded  by  a  band  of 
tausic.  Every  article  of  finery  which  the 
family  can  colleet  is  carried  by  the  at- 
tendants, a  small  portion  being  assigned 
to  each.  The  processions  for  the  other 
purpose  are  also  very  splendid,  being  at- 
tended by  numerous  horsemen  and  bands 
of  music.  Cairo  contains  many  of  that 
species  of  poets  called  improvisatori.  They 
are  chiefly  found  on  the  road  between  the 
city  and  its  port  of  Boulac,  being  the  one 
most  generally  frequented.  They  go  com- 
monly in  pairs,  and  on  seeing  any  one  who 
bears  marks  of  wealth,  'they  begin  a  song 
in  his  praise.  The  panegyric  of  course  can- 
not be  very  discriminating ;  and  if  not  re- 
compensed in  the  manner  hoped,  it  is  apt 
to  be  gradually  converted  into  a  satire.  On 
the  whole,  no  city  presents  a  greater  va- 
riety of  population  than  Cairo.  It  exhi- 
bits as  it  were  an  epitome  of  both  the  con- 
tinents ajt  whose  limit  it  is  placed.  From 
the  one  are  seen  Turk3,  Arabians,  Persians, 
Jews,  and  Armenians;  from  the  other, 
Moors,  Arabs,  Berberins,  Abyssinians,  and 
Negroes  of  every  description.  Many  Ber- 
berins and  Muggrebine  Arabs  come  to 
offer  themselves  as  hired  servants ;  but  the 
former  are  not  much  to  be  trusted.  Cairo 
contains  a  book-market,  where  a  prodigious 
number  of  beautiful  manuscripts  are  expos- 
ed for  sale.  Dr  Clarke  purchased  for  seven 
pounds  a  complete  copy  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  containing  many  tales  which  have 
not  been  translated  into  the  European 
languages;  but  it  was  unfortunately  lost. 
Many  of  the  Mamelukes  had  collected  large 
and  expensive  libraries. 

The  commerce  of  Cairo  is  very  extensive. 
Through  it  the  various  productions  of  Asia 
and  the  East  Indies,  and  partly  also  those 
of  Europe,  are  transmitted  into  the  vast 
regions  of  interior  Africa.  Cairo  is  much 
indebted  to  the  zealous  spirit  which  ani- 
mates the  whole  Mahometan  population  of 
the  last  mentioned  continent ;  to  every  one 
of  whom,  the  highest  object  of  earthly  am- 
bition is  to  have  performed  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  Their  religious  zeal,  however,  does 
not  blind  them  so  far,  as  to  prevent  them 
from  taking  the  opportunity  of  driving  a 
little  trade;  and  many  contrive  to  make 
this  traffic  pay  the  expence  of  their  pere- 
grination. The  communication  of  Cairo 
with  the  interior  of  Africa  is  chiefly  main- 
tained by  three  caravans,  which  go  to  Sen- 
naar,  to  Daifur,  and  to  Mourzouk;  from 
which  places,  and  particularly  the  last, 
it  is  extended  to  Nigritia  and  the  other 
regions  in  the  interior.  The  returns  are 
made  in  gold,  ivory,  senna,  gums,  hides, 
and  above  all  in  slaves.  Specimens  of  almost 
all  the  native  tribes  of  the  continent,  are  to 
be  s&u  in  the  slave  market  of  Cairo.    A 


house,  or  cara vansera,  is  provided  for  their 
reception ;  but  the  sale  takes  place  in  the 
open  street,  where  they  are  exposed  in  the 
manner  of  cattle.  Intending  purchasers 
may  examine  any  part  of  their  bodies,  or 
may  cause  them  to  perform  any  exercises, 
which  can  throw  light  on  the  strength  of 
their  constitution,  or  their  acquired  quali- 
fications. Notwithstanding  the  length  of 
the  iourney,  their  price  is  much  less  than 
on  the  western  coast,  and  did  not,  during 
Sonnini's  stay,  exceed  from  eight  to  twelve 
pounds  a  piece.  The  male  slaves  must  be 
converted  into  eunuchs,  in  order  to  be 
placed  in  the  seraglios  of  Turkey  and  Per- 
sia, as  well  as  of  Egypt.  In  this  capacity, 
however,  they  are  treated  with  kindness, 
even  with  confidence,  and  often  raised  to 
posts  of  considerable  distinction.  The 
trade  with  Europe  is  carried  on  wholly  by 
the  channel  of  Alexandria.  The  tower  of 
the  Janissaries  in  Cairo  is  situated,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Nouet,  in  long.  31. 19. 43.  E.  Lat. 
30.  2.  8.  N. 

Cairo,  Old,  a  city  of  Esypt,  called  an- 
ciently Fostat,  situated  on  the  Nile,  about 
two  miles  to  the  south  of  New  or  Great 
Cairo.  It  is  supposed  by  Dr  Pococke  to 
have  been  built  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient fortress  which  was  called  Babylon, 
from  having  been  founded  by  refugees  from 
the  great  city  of  that  name  in  Asia.  The  new 
city,  however,  soon  eclipsed  it  in  wealth  and 
greatness,  and  it  is  now  not  more  than  two 
miles  in  circumference.  It  is  in  a  great 
measure  inhabited  by  Copts,  who  have  19 
churches,  and,  among  others,  one  of  pecu- 
liar sanctity,  which  they  report  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  during 
the  time  when  she  was  compelled  to  seek 
for  shelter  in  Egypt.  These  churches  gene- 
rally consist  of  a  vane  and  two  aisles,  with 
galleries  over  the  aisles  supported  by  pillars, 
and  adorned  in  front  with  columns  that 
support  the  roof.  The  part  containing  the 
altar  is  separated  by  a  partition  that  is  often 
finely  adorned  with  carving,  and  inlaid 
with  ivory  and  tortoise  shell.  The  patri- 
arch of  the  Coptic  church,  who  once  resided 
in  Alexandria,  is  now  established  at  Old 
Cairo.  There  is  a  street  called  by  his  name, 
in  which  is  the  church  of  St  Macarius, 
where  he  is  elected  and  enthroned.  The 
Jews  have  also  a  synagogue  in  Old  Cai- 
ro, said  to  have  been  built  about  1600 
years  ago,  much  in  the  same  style  as  tho 
churches.  Dr  Pococke  saw  there  two  an- 
cient manuscripts  of  the  law,  and  a  manu- 
script of  the  Bible,  pretended  to  have  been 
written  by  Ezra.  To  the  north-east  of  the 
city  there  is  also  a  very  ancient  mosque, 
called  Ararah,  said  to  have  been  originally 
a  church.  It  contains  nearly  400  pillars, 
which  seem  to  have  been  collected  from  sc- 
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Vend  indent  buildings.  There  is  also  a 
mosque  of  ray  solid  rustic  work,  reported 
to  kve  ken  the  first  built  in  this  place, 
isd  oiled  the  mosque  of  Omar. 

In  Old  Cairo  are  the  granaries,  which, 
fib  many  other  ancient  buildings,  are  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  Joseph,  though  they 
do  not,seem  to  do  much  honour  to  the 
memory  of  that  patriarch :  they  are  mere- 
ly square  courts  surrounded  with  walls, 
IS  or  SO  feet  high,  and  without  any  roof: 
the  grain  is  covered  with  matting,  which 
does  not  protect  it  from  being  reached 
by  the  birds,   for  whose  depredations  a 
fertan  allowance  is  made  to  the  keepers 
of  the  granaries.      These  granaries  are 
used  for  depositing   the   grain    collected 
as  tribute  in  Upper  Egypt.    The  aque- 
duct by  which  the  water  is  conveyed  to 
the  castle  of  New  Cairo,  is  a  much  nobler 
work*:  it  is  a  hexagon  building,  each  side 
being  80  or  90  feet  in  length,  and  about  as 
many  in  height ;  on  the  outside  there  is  an 
easy  ascent  for  oxen,  who  turn  the  Persian 
wheels  by  which  t£e  water  is  raised  to 
the  top.    The  edifice  is  in  the  rustic  style, 
and  forms  a  very  grind  structure,  being 
snpported  by  arches  from  10  to  15  feet 
wide,  of  which  Pococke  counted  289,  but 
Soonini  reckons  330.    Opposite  to  this  is 
the  mouth  of  the  canal  already  mentioned, 
by  which  the  water  of  the  Nile  is  conveyed 
U>  New  Cairo, 

Caiso,  a  small  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the 
duchy  of  Montferrat,  situated  between  Ac- 
qui  and  Finale,  on  the  road  to  Savona,  with 
a  considerable  carrying  trade.  Here  was 
fought,  on  81st  September  1794,  a  bloody 
battle  between  the  French  and  the  Austro- 
^nhnians,  in  which  the  latter  were  de- 
feated. In  1796  the  town  was  taken  by  the 
French.  It  stands  on  the  river  Bormida. 
Population  4000.  12  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Cera,  18  3.  of  Acqui,  and  25  £.  N.  £.  of 
Mondovi. 

Caiso,  a  post  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Greene  county,  New  YorkJ  Po- 
pulation in  1810,  8055,  in  which  there  are 
13  slaves  and  162  senatorial  electors. 

Caiso,  la  Pieve  del,  a  small  town  of 

Italy,  in  the  Sardinian  part  of  the  duchy  of 

Milan,  near  the  union  of  the  Gogna  with 

thePo. 

Caiso  ax.    See  Kairwan. 

Caisux.    See  Caroon. 

Caistox,  a  town   of  England,  in  the 

county  of  Lincoln.    Four  springs  rise  here 

which  unite  west  of  the  town,  and  fell  into 

the  river  Ancolm.    Here  the  Kelsey.  canal 

joins  the  New  Navigation,  which  runs  to 

Glandfbrd  Brigg.   The  church  is  an  ancient 

liochic  edifice,  said  to  have  been  built  from 

the  material*  of  s  castle.   There  is  a  weekly 

market  in  this  town,  and  three  annual  fairs. 


Caiston  is  an  ancient  place,  and  is  reputed 
to  have  been  built  by  Hengist,  the  Saxon, 
after  he  had  defeated  the  Scots  and  Picts. 
Population  1051.  Distant  8  miles  from 
Glandford  Brigg,  17  N.N.  E.  of  Lincoln, 
and  157  N.  of  London. 

Caitafera,  a  river  of  Para,  in  Brazil, 
which  enters  the  sea  to  the  east  of  die  town 
ofCaete. 

Cai-tchang,  a  town  of  Cores,  30  miles 
N.W.ofKing-kitao. 

Cai-tcheon,  a  city  of  Chinese  Tartary, 
inthegulfofLeaotong.  Distant  240  miles  E. 
of  Pekin.  Long.  121. 53.  E.  Lat.  41. 30.  N. 
Caitchon-Kentchian,  a  mountain  of 
Thibet,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river 
Sarjav. 

Caithness,  a  county  of  Scotland,  and 
the  most  northern  part  of  the  mainland  of 
Great  Britain,  bounded  by  the  Pentland 
frith  on  the  north,  on  the  east  by  the  Mur- 
ray frith  and  the  German  ocean;  on  the 
south  it  terminates  in  a  hill  called  the  Ord 
of  Caithness;  snd  its  boundary  on  this  side 
is  the  sea  and  the  county  of  Sutherland ;  the 
latter  county  is  also  its  boundary  on  the 
south-west  and  west.     It  is  of  a  triaxv. 
gular   figure,   extending   about  35  miles 
by  23,  and  its  superficial  area  is   com* 
puted  at  618£  square  miles,  or  395,680 
English  acres.    These  are  calculated  to  be 
occupied  in  the  following  manner:  lakes, 
7680  seres ;  streams,  734 ;  moss  and  moor, 
163,454;  mountains  and  moory  hills,  89,000; 
brushwood  and  plantations,  1062 ;  pasture 
and  downs,  77,500;  meadows,  2500 ;  ara- 
ble land,  50,000 ;  sand,  3750.    According 
to  another  computation,  the  superficial  area 
of  the  county  is  estimated  at  744  square 
miles,  or  472,186  English  acres.    West  and 
north-west  winds  prevail  here  during  three 
quarters  of  the  year,  and  a  very  consider- 
able quantity  of  rain  falls  annually;  but 
the  air  is  in  general  temperate,  and  there 
is  constant  twilight  in  the  longest  days, 
from  the  northern  situation  of  the  county. 
There  are  many  hays  and  promontories  on 
the  coast;  snd  in  some  parts  the  shore  is 
penetrated  by  deep  caverns,  which  afford 
shelter  to  numerous  seals.    Mr  Pennant 
considers  this  county  as  an  immense  mo- 
rass, interspersed  with  fruitful  spots,  which, 
in  his  time,  were  but  indifferently  cultiva- 
ted.  The  surface  is  in  general  unequal,  and 
some  places  are  hilly,  or  even  mountainous, 
for  the  Pans  of  Caithness  rise  1929  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Caithness  is 
watered  by  above  30  small  lakes,  all  abound- 
ing in  fish,  hut  none  exceeding  two  miles  in 
length  by  one  in  breadth.    Its  rivers  are. 
Thurso,  the  course  of  which  is  about  SO 
miles ;  the  water  of  Wick,  water  of  Forss, 
snd  water  of  Wester,  none  of  w^ich  are 
navigable.    No  minerals  of  importance  have 
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yet  been  discovered  here ;  but  some  lead  ore 
of  good  quality  exists  at  Dunnet  and  else- 
where :  copper  is  said  to  have  been  found 
in  small  quantities,  as  also  black  oxide  of 
manganese  and  zinc.    Both  limestone  and 
shell-marl  are  abundant.     Though  many 
trunks  of  trees  are  dug  up  from  mosses,  the 
surface  of  the  county  is  for  the  most  part  bare 
of  wood,  which  is  imputed  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea.  Great  quantities  of  fish  fre- 
quent the  coast,  and  the  fishery  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  considerable  number  of  the 
industrious  inhabitants.    About  160  boats 
belong  to  the  county :  40,000  barrels  of  her- 
rings, 40,000  lobsters,  and  a  quantity  of  cod, 
are  taken  yearly,  either  by  the  inhabitants 
or  by  the  smacks  which  come  for  this  pur- 
pose from  London.    Good  salmon  fisheries 
are  also  carried  on  in  the  rivers,  and  great 
quantities  of  seals  are  caught    They  are 
hunted  by  their  pursuers  into  the  caverns 
among  the  rocks,  which  are  entered  with 
small  boats  by  the  help  of  torch  light ;  and 
the  animals  are  killed  with  sticks  as  they 
attempt  to  escape.    Until  of  late  years  the 
agriculture  of  this  county  was  in  a  back- 
ward state ;  but  by  the  exertions  of  several 
patriotic  proprietors,  a  great  spirit  of  ame- 
lioration has  been  excited ;  new  roads  have 
been  begun,  and  other  important  agricultu- 
ral improvements  have  been  attempted.    It 
is  calculated  that  the  yearly  produce  of  the 
county  amounts  to  190,000  bolls  of  oats, 
*7,000  of  bear,  70,000  of  wheat,  80,000 
of  pease,    and    10,000  bolls  of  potatoes. 
The  stock  of  black  cattle  is  estimated  at 
about  15,000,  and  the  sheep  at  13,000. — 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  being  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  the  fisheries,  the  manufac- 
tures of  this  county  are  inconsiderable: 
about  140  tons  of  kelp  are  made  along  the 
shores :  and  linen  yarn  was  manufactured  to 
a  considerable  extent,  until  the  regular  sup- 
ply of  the  material  was  interrupted  by  the 
fate  war.    A  tannery,  bleachfiela,  and  wool- 
len factory,  were  commenced  under  the  di- 
rection of  sir  John  Sinclair,  but  the  first 
of  these  undertakings  only  succeeded.    A 
brewery  and  a  small  ropework  is  still  car- 
ried on;  and  about  300  females  find  em- 
ployment in  the  plaiting  of  straw  in  the 
town  of  Thurso;   the  straw  being  sent 
from  London,  to  which  it  is  returned  in 
a  manufactured  state.    The  exports  of  the 
county  are  black  cattle,  fish,  salted  beef, 
tallow,    raw   hides,    feathers,    kelp,    and 
plaited  straw.     Caithness  is  divided  into 
10  parishes,  containing  only  two  towns, 
Thurso  and  Wick,  the  former  having  near- 
ly 9000,  and  the  latter  about  1800  inhabit- 
ants ;  besides  which  there  are  several  vil- 
lages.   Brodie's  Town  and  Halkirk  have 
lately  been  founded  on  a  regular  plan.    At 
tath  of  tile  towns  is  a  weekly  market,  one) 


the  county  holds  about  20  fairs  annually. 
The  whole  soil  is  divided  among  34  pro- 
prietors. It  returns  a  member  to  every  al- 
ternate parliament,  the  county  of  Bute  nam- 
ing the  other  election ;  and  until  the  year 
1807  it  constituted  one  jurisdiction  along 
with  the  county  of  Sutherland,  when  it  was 
disjoined  and  rormed  into  an  independent 
sheriffdom.  There  are  many  antiquities 
dispersed  throughout  Caithness,  of  which 
the  Duns'  or  Picts'  houses  are  among  the 
most  singular.  The  remains  of  Girnegoe 
castle,  a  strong  fortification  occupying  a  rock 
on  the  eastern  coast ;  as  also  Sinclair  cas- 
tle, Berriedale  castle,  Ackergill  tower,  and 
others,  demonstrate  the  unsettled  state  of 
former  times.  Caithness  was  frequently 
invaded  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  in 
the  course  of  their  visits  to  the  Orkney 
islands,  which  excited  bloody  conflicts. 
The  well  known  John  o*  Groat  s  house,  in 
this  county,  was  the  most  northern  dwell- 
ing in  the  mainland  of  Britain.  It  derived 
its  name  from  that  of  the  owner,  whose 
ancestor  is  said  to  have  come  from  Holland, 
and  to  have  settled  here  in  the  reign  of 
James  IV.  It  is  now  in  ruins. — Popu- 
lation: 
Families,  .  .  .  4714 

engaged  in  agriculture,  3270 

— — —  in  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures,       838 

otherwise        .      606 

Inhabitants,  .  .        .       23,419 

Caithness,  Obd  of,  a  cape  on  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  county  of  that  name,  where  it  unites' 
with  the  shire  of  Sutherland.  The  ves- 
tiges of  an  ancient  fortification  appear  on 
the  top.     Long.  3.  13.  W.  Lat.  58.  12.  N. 

Caitiai,  a  town  of  Upper  Siam,  7  miles 
S.  of  Porselouc. 

Caix,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Somme,  12  miles  E.  of  Amiens. 

Cai-yuex,  a  town  of  Chinese  Tartary, 
in  the  province  of  Leao-tong,  376  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Pekin.  Long.  123.  41.  E.  Lat. 
42.  40.  N. 

Cajeli,  a  district  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  island  of  Celebes,  now  considered 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Macassar.  It  for- 
merly yielded  gold,  and  also  much  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  to  the  Dutch,  but  owing  to  internal 
dissensions,  at  length  became  almost  totally 
barren. 

Cajeli,  or  Cayali,  a  town  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  the  island  of  Bouro,  situated 
in  a  bay  called  the  Road  of  Cajeli.  It  is 
built  close  to  the  sea,  in  a  great  marshy 
plain,  bounded  by  mountains,  from  which 
rivulets  descend  through  the  streets.  Many 
cocoa  trees  are  interspersed  among  the 
houses ;  and  the  inhabitants,  who  are  known 
by  the  general  appellation  of  Moors,  ljave  a. 
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They  carry  on  an  inconsiderable 

trade,  and  court  the  presence  of  strangers ; 

bat  toe  poorer  classes  lead  a  laborious  life. 

The  Dutch  have  a  fort  here ;  they  keep 

krdi  ct  buffaloes  on  the  plains,  which  they 

jreefode  the  natives  from  doing.     This 

ton  is  also  called  Bouro,  and  is  considered 

tar  capital  of  the  island.    Long.  127.  SO.  £. 

iaL3.Sfi.S. 
Cajem.    See  Kakem. 

Cajeogor,  a  town  of  Bootan,  58  miles 
K.  c€  Dinajepoor. 

Cakexol,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
bngdom  of  Golconda.  Distant  26  miles 
W.  8.  W.  of  Hyderabad. 

Caeet.     See  Kaket. 

Cal,  a  mountain  of  Thibet,  situated 
north-west  of  the  lake  Tarouc-Yomsdu. 

Cal  a,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  10  miles 
S.  E.  of  Travancore. 

Cala.    SeeElCallah. 

Calaat  el  Accaba.    See  Accaba. 

C  a  la  at  el  Aouz,  a  fortress  of  Arabia, 
*>  miles  S.  of  Calaat  el  Moilah. 

Calaat  Erroan,  a  fortress  of  Syria, 
which  was  considered  so  strong  in  the  time 
of  Tamerlane,  that  during  his  conquests  he 
aid  not  attack  it.    50  miles  N.  of  Aleppo. 

Calaat  Islam,  a  fortress  of  Arabia,  40 
miles  S.  of  Calaat  el  Moilah. 

Calaat  el  Moilah,  a  fortress  of  Ara- 
fePetrca,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  60 
roles  S.  of  Accaba.  Long.  39.  54.  E.  Lat. 
«.  10.  N. 

Calaat  el  Moubeleh,  a  fortress  of 
Arabia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  40 
mileaS.  of  Accaba. 

Calaat  el  Nahel,  a  fortress  of  Arabia, 
« the  borders  of  Egypt,  80  miles  N.N.  W. 
of  Accaba,  and  1 10  E.  of  Cairo. 

Calaat  el  Neguer,  a  fortress  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  the  government  of  Diarbekir, 
ntuated  on  the  river  Euphrates,  42  miles 
W.ofRacca. 

Calaat  el  Web,  a  small  town  in  the 
astern  part  of  Fez,  near  the  month  of  Mul- 
kva. 

Calabar,  Old,  a  territory  of  Western 
Africa,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
same,  which  is  of  considerable  magnitude, 
and  forms,  at  its  mouth,  a  species  of  estua- 
rr;  bat  Europeans  have  not  ascended  it 
abore  SO  or  30  miles.  The  soil  is  a  loose 
Rd  sand,  yielding  plentifully,  not  only 
rans,  the  principal  food  of  the  country, 
sat  sugar  canes  equal  to  those  of  the  West 
ladies,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  other  tropical 
products.  Few  trees  grow  in  this  part  of 
Africa,  but  the  country  is  overrun  with 
brushwood,  which  die  natives  do  not  even 
tab  the  trouble  of  clearing  away,  but  plant 
their  yams  in  the  midst  of  it  The  only 
rasas  are  narrow  footpaths,  with  the  boughs 
necting  above.    The  rivers  produce  a  sin- 
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gular  amphibious  animal,  called  a  mandlca, 
about  six  feet  long,  and  three  yards  hi  cir*- 
cumference,  with  large  fins  like  bands,  and  a 
head  as  large  as  an  ox.  The  natives  of  Cala- 
bar are  well  formed,  particularly  the  females 
before  child-bearing ;  but  in  nursing,  their 
breasts  beoome  pendent  and  very  disgusting. 
Every  eighth  day  is  a  holiday,  which  is 
spent  by  men  and  women  in  drinking  pro- 
fusely of  palm  wine,  so  that,  by  the  even- 
ing, they  are  quite  intoxicated,  and  spend 
the  next  day  in  sleep.  Their  titles  of  nobi- 
lity are  Egba  and  Yampia,  which  are  pur- 
chased with  large  quantities  of  copper  rods 
and  brandy,  the  two  articles  which  bear  the 
highest  value  in  Calabar.  The  principal 
place  on  the  river  is  called  Duke  Town, 
and  contains  about  2000  inhabitants;  at 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  is  Hen- 
shaw  Town,  containing  about  300,  and 
King  John  Ambos  Town,  with  about  the 
same  number.  About  eight  miles  north  is 
Creek-Town,  situated,  as  its  name  implies,; 
on  a  small  navigable  creek,  and  containing 
about  1 500  people.  Old  Town  was  former- 
ly the  capital  of  the  district ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  schism  among  the  inhabit- 
ants, it  has  been  partly  abandoned^  and  is 
now  inferior  to  Duke  Town.  The  princi- 
pal traders'  houses  are  built  of  wood  brought 
from  Liverpool,  and  thatched  with  bamboo 
leaves.  The  principal  countries  in  the  in- 
terior are  Aqua  and  Howatt ;  but  the  slaves, 
of  whom  a  great  number  are  exported,  are 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  vicinity  of  the  coast. 
Mr  Nicholls,  in  1805,  attempted  to  reach 
the  Niger  by  the  way  of  Calabar;  but  he 
was  unfortunately  seized  with  the  fever  of 
the  country,  to  which  he  fell  a  victim  three 
months  after  his  arrival,  and  before  he  had 
begun  his  journey.  Duke  Town  is  situated 
about  8.  E.  long.   5.  40.  N.  lat. 

Calabar,  New,  a  river  and  town,  situat- 
ed about  80  miles  to  the  west  of  Old  Cala- 
bar. The  river,  which  is  called  by  the 
Portuguese  Rio  Real,  comes  from  the  north- 
west, and  from  a  remote  source ;  but  the 
difficulties  of  the  navigation  are  such,  that 
it  can  be  ascended  only  by  boats  and  shal- 
lops. Vessels  of  any  size  anchor  in  the 
road  at  its  mouth,  between  Foko  and  the 
continent.  The  town  of  New  Calabar  ia 
the  centre  of  Dutch  commerce  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  situated  on  an  island  formed  by 
two  branches  of  the  river,  and  contains  up- 
wards of  300  houses.  The  district  round  is 
marshy  and  barren,  and  depends  for  provi- 
sions and  palm  wine  upon  a  territory  situ- 
ated to  the  north.  The  people  are  accused 
of  being  thievish,  treacherous,  and  cruel. 
Long.  6.  30.  E.    Lat.  4.  30.  N. 

Calabite,  or  Calavite,  a  small  island 
among  the  Philippines,  somewhat  to  the 
south  of  the  island  of  Mindoro. 
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Calabozo,  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Venezuela,  founded  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  by  the  com* 
mercial  company  of  Guipuscoa.  It  is  si- 
tuated between  the  two  rivers,  the  Guarico 
to  the  west,  and  the  Orituco  to  the  east; 
but  it  is  nearer  to  the  first  than  to  the  se- 
cond. The  streets  and  houses  of  this  city 
have  an  agreeable  aspect,and  it  has  a  church, 
which,  although  not  handsome,  has  a  de- 
cent appearance.  The  pasturage  of  the  ad- 
jacent country  is  good,  and  serves  for  rear- 
ing numerous  herds  of  cattle,  which  wan- 
der about  in  the  immense  plains,  extend- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco. 
These  two  rivers,  Guarico  and  Orituco, 
unite  their  waters  four  or  five  leagues  below 
this  place,  and  at  the  distance  of  SO  leagues 
they  join  the  river  Apure,  a  large  tributary 
Stream  of  the  Orinoco.  During  the  rainy 
season,  when  these  rivers  overflow  their 
banks,  the  inhabitants  of  Calabozo  experi- 
ence great  inconvenience,  all  intercourse 
and  business  of  every  sort  being  suspended 
until  the  inundation  subsides.  The  climate 
is  excessively  hot,  though  it  is  regularly 
tempered  by  a  breeze  from  the  south-east. 
In  1786,  the  population  of  Calabozo  con- 
sisted of  1680  whites,  1186  free  Indians, 
8301  persons  of  colour,  and  943  slaves, 
amounting  altogether  to  7110.  In  1804, 
the  population  had  declined  to  4800.  It  is 
156  miles  S.  of  the  Caraccas,  and  about  the 
same  distance  N.  of  the  Orinoco.  Lat  8. 
54.  N. 

Calabbia,  a  large  province  in  the  south 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  forms  a 
peninsula,  separated  from  the  island  of  Si- 
cily by  the  strait  of  Messina,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  interior  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  on  the  north-east  by  the 
gulf  of  Taranto,  and  on  the  east  and  south 
by  the  Mediterranean.  Its  greatest  length 
from  Cape  Spartivento  to  the  northern  fron- 
tier is  about  165  miles ;  its  breadth  varies 
from  18  to  70.  It  is  traversed  in  its  whole 
length  by  the  last  ridge  of  the  Appennines, 
and  is  watered  by  a  multitude  of  small 
rivers,  which  take  their  rise  in  these  moun- 
tains. A  branch'  of  the  chain  crosses  the 
Sovince  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west, 
riding  it  into  Calabria  Citra,  or  In- 
ferior?, to  the  north,  and  Calabria  Ultra, 
or  Alta,  to  the  south.  Both  divisions 
are  extremely  fertile,  and  produce  great 
quantities  of  fruit,  oil,  wine,  grain,  rice, 
hemp,  cotton,  flax,  wood,  saffron;  and  man- 
na ;  the  other  productions  are  honey,  silk, 
(which  under  good  management  might  be 
carried  to  a  great  extent)  salt,  sulphur, 
alabaster,  talc;  and  rock  crystal,  with  a  few 
felines  tf  lead,  iron,  and  even  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  sugar  cane  was  formerly  raised 
hCTe,butitscultureisnowabondoned.  There 


are  here  numerous  herds  of  sheep,  nogs; 
horses,  and  mules.     The  coasts  are  guarded 
at  intervals  by  Martello  towers.    This  pro- 
vince gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  eldest 
son  of  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies.    Cala- 
bria has  been  in  all  ages  exposed  to  the  de- 
structive operation  of  earthquakes;  and  the 
southern  province  was  so  completely  con- 
vulsed by  one  of  these  awful  visitations* 
which  happened  in  the  spring  of  1783,  that 
scarcely  a  single  building  was  left  entire  ; 
the  number  of  ruined  towns  and  villages 
was  not  below  300,  and  the  inhabitants 
who  perished,  are  said  to  have  amounted 
to  30,000.     The  Calabrians  distinguished 
themselves  during  the  war  of  the  French, 
revolution,  by  their  spirited  resistance  to  - 
their  invaders.     The    total  population  a*, 
mounts  to  about  750,000,  of  which  number 
Calabria  Citra  contains  345,000,  and  CaW"   * 
bria  Ultra  405,000;  the  former  comprises 
3560  square  miles,  and  the  latter  3500.  The 
principal  towns  in  Calabria  Citra  are  Gor     '. 
senza,    Umbriatico,    Bisignano,    Cassa$e>-.r 
Scales,  Cariati,  and  Rossano ;  in  Calabria 
Ultra,  Catanzaro,  Reggio,  Crotona,  StSe-  •, 
verina,  St  Eufemia,  Girace,  Squillace^  iuid 
Nicastro.    The  seat  of  the  government  js,    . 
at  Cosenza.  *- 

Calabrito,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  f%. 
principato Citra,  Smiles  E,N.E.  of  Aceroo.- 

Calacad,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  13mjlef* ' 
S.  S.  W.  of  Tinnevelly.  j*V 

Calaceri,  a  town   of  Hindostan, .  .45    . 
miles  N.  of  Travancore.  " "  V*.  - 

Calaciiehin,  a  town  of  Persia,  invtfcfeV 

Srovince  of  Irak,,  125  miles  W.  of  Hatnuj-c 
an.  ''.['" 

Calagdo,  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of  (sV 
island  of  Magindanao.  Long.  126.  3.  & 
tat  9.  IT.  N.  •*• 

Calamine  ii  a  a,  a  small  island  near  the  .  . 
coast  of  Sardinia.    Long.  9.  57.  E.  Lat  40,  - 
25.  N.       ' 

Calahat.    See  Kalkot.  .    »* 

Galahorea,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Castile,  province  of  Soria,  district  of  Ric*. 
ja,  situated  on  the  river  Cidacos,  near  the 
south  bank  of  the  Ebro,  en  the  borders  of 
Navarre.  It  is  the" see  of  a  bishop  who  has- 
a  large  revenue,  and  it  contains  three  parish 
churches,  three  convents,  with  4300  inha- 
bitants. The  surrounding  country  is  very 
fertile.  It  was  known  in  ancient  times  by 
the  name  of  Calagvrrh,  and  underwent  a 
memorable  siege  in  the  war  of  Sertorius  in 
the  year  of  Rome  682;  the  inhabitant* 
were  on  tjiat  occasion  reduced  to  such  ex- 
tremities from  famine,  that  Fames  CaJar 
gurritana  became  a  proverb  among  the  Ro- 
mans. This  was  the  birth  place  of  Quin- 
tilian.  62  miles  N.W.  of  Saragossa,  and 
136  N.N.E.  of  Madrid.  Long.  2.  6.  W. 
Lat.  42. 16.  N. 
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Calais  •  w*Q  known  seaport  of  France, 
stalled  a  the  department  of  the  Pas  de 
Calaaiajipavte  to  Dover.    It  is  surrounded 
witb  a  noit  and  wall  of  somewhat  more 
tin  i  avle  in  circuity  and  is  defended  by 
a  ray  hrge  citadel    For  a  French  town 
tar  itiwtt  are  wide  and  regular ;  its  form  is 
Catf  of  an  oblong  square,  with  the  longer  side 
prilbA  to  the  sea,  and  it  has  two  gates,  one 
towards  the  sea,  the  other  towards  the  land. 
Mat  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and 
the  population,    including    the   suburbs, 
re,  in  1813,  7600 ;  before  the  revolution 
it  v«  considerably  above  that  number,  and 
is  again  acquiring  a  rapid  increase,  now  that 
the  intercourse  with  England  is  re-esta- 
Miahed  by  the  return  of  peace.    Calais,  si- 
nuted  so  near  the  level  territory  of  Flan- 
den,  experiences,  from  this  circumstance, 
Mi  advantages  and  inconveniences;  en- 
joying an  easy  communication  by  means  of 
canals  with  St  Omcr,  Gravelities,  Andres, 
firorbourg,  Dunkirk,  and  other  towns  in 
Fknders,  and  possessing,  from  the  same 
cause,  the  means  of  defence,  as  it  can  be 
laid  under  water  by  means  of  sluices,  but 
exposed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  want  of 
airing  water,  so  much  tet  in  Holland,  and 
which  obliges  the  inhabitants  to  collect  the 
rain  in  cisterns.    The  harbour  is  not  large, 
aad  is  too  much  obstructed  with  sand  to  ad- 
mit large  vessels,  or  even  common  mer- 
chantmen, except  at  high  water.    It  is  de- 
fended by  several  small  forts,  and  consists 
«f  a  large  quay,   terminated  by  two  long 
vooden  piers  which  stretch  into  the  sea : 
it  is  said  to  have  been  capable,  a  century 
ago,  of  admitting  vessels  of  300  or  400  tons, 
fat  it  has  now  only  three  fathoms  at  high 
water  in  ordinary"  tides.    Calais  carries  on  a 
onsiderable  traffic  in  Dutch  spirits.     Its  in- 
habitants are  also  much  engaged  in  the  her- 
nag  and  cod  fishery.    Like  other  towns  of 
France  it  has  its  annual  fairs,  one  of  which 
begins  on  10th  January,  the  other  on  11th 
Ally,  both  last  for  nine  or  ten  days.    The 
inhabitants,  however,  derive  their  principal 
npport  from  the  intercourse  with  England. 
This  town  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  de  com- 
*ro,  and  a  prefecture  of  police,  and  also 
the  bead  of  a  canton.    In  the  19th  cen- 
twy,  Calais  was  nothing  more  than  a  vil- 
lage belonging  to  the  counts  of  Boulogne, 
bat  it  wss  afterwards  so  well  fortified,  that 
Edward  III.  of  England,  after  his  great 
Tictory  at  Creasy,  in  1346,  could  only  re- 
duce it  by  famine.    It  continued  in  the 
ptaseasion  of  England  till  the  year  1558, 
when  it  was  taken  by  surprise  by  the  duke  of 
Gtriae.  By  the  subsequent  treaty  of  Chateau- 
Cambresia,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  French 
<nonld  retain  it  only  eight  years,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which,  queen  Elizabeth  sent 
Hoops  to  re-demand  it;  but  the  surrender 


was  refused,  upon  the  ground  that  the  Eng- 
lish had  violated  the  treaty  by  the  bom- 
bardment of  Havre-de-Grace  five  years  be- 
for?.  In  1596  it  was  taken  by  assault  by 
the  Spaniards  under  the  archduke  Albert, 
but  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Vervins 
in  1598.  It  was  bombarded  by  the  Eng- 
lish, under  sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  in  169^ 
and  1696,  but  without  causing  much  da- 
mage. It  was  not  the  scene  of  a  single 
execution  during  the  French  revolution. 
Louis  XVIII.  landed  here  from  his  long 
exile  on  24th  April  1814;  and  a  monu- 
ment is  erected  on  the  spot  to  commemo- 
rate the  event.  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Bou- 
logne, 25  S.  W.  of  Dunkirk,  55  N.  of  Abbe- 
ville, 170  N.  of  Paris,  and  17$  S.E.  of 
Dover.    Long.  1.  51.  E.   Lat  50.  57.  N. 

Calais,  St,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Sarthe.  Population 
3200.     Long.  0.  49.  E.    Lat.  47.  5.  N. 

Calais,  a  township  of  the  United  states, 
in  Caledonia  county,  Vermont,  105  miles 
N.E.  of  Bennington. 

Gala  marc  a,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  La  Paz,  22  miles  S.  of  La  Paz. 

Calam  at,  a  town  of  Persia,  situated  on 
the  coast  of  the  province  of  Mekran.  Dis- 
tant 60  miles  E.  of  Guadel.  Long.  63.  4. 
B.  Lat  25.  20.  N. 

Calamata,  (the  ancient  TherameneJ,  a 
populous  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
Morea,  and  province  of  Belvedere,  on  the 
river  Spinazza,  31  miles  W.  of  Misitra,  the 
ancient  Sparta.  Long.  22.  E.  Lat.  73. 10.  N. 

Calami  anis,  a  group  of  twelve  islands 
in  the  Eastern  seas,  situated  north  and 
north-east  of  Paragoa,  the  most  westerly  of 
the  Philippines,  and  about  half-way  be- 
tween Mindoro  and  Palawan.  They  are 
surrounded  by  numerous  rocks  and  shoala, 
which  render  the  navigation  among  them 
intricate  and  dangerous.  The  largest  two 
are  called  Busvagon  and  Calamiane,  of 
which  the  latter  is  about  23  miles  long  by 
5  broad,  and  the  whole  constitutes  a  pro- 
vince under  its  name.  They  are  divided 
between  the  rajah  or  sultan  of*  Borneo  and 
the  Spaniards,  independent  of  whose  domi- 
nion some  natives  dwell  in  the  interior  ports, 
without  chiefs  or  established  laws.  But  a 
large  portion  of  the  country  on  the  sea  coast 
has  submitted  to  the  Spaniards,  who  keep 
a  garrison  called  Tatay.  The  inhabitants 
are  of  a  mild  disposition  ;  their  country 
produces  a  peculiar  kind  of  birds'  nests, 
which  form  an  article  of  traffic,  some  rice, 
honey,  and  wax  in  great  abundance;  and 
pearls  are  obtained  on  the  coast  Long. 
120.  20.  E.    Lat  12.  N. 

Calamity  Harbocr,  a  nort  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  Banks'  island,  in  the 
North  Pacific  ocean.  Long,  230.  28.  & 
Lat  53.  10.  N. 
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Calamon,  anciently  Calamos,  a  town 
on  the  coast  of  Syria,  10  miles  S.  of  Tri- 

Calana,  a  town  of  Syria,  18  miles  S.W* 
of  Damascus. 

Calandro,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Caramania,  100  miles  S.  of  Cagni. 

C ala nee,  a  town  of  Ceylon,  where  there 
is  a  celebrated  pagoda.  6  miles  N.  E.  of 
Columbo. 

Calanore,  a  small  district  of  Hindos- 
tan, in  die  province  of  Lahore,  situated  be- 
tween the  Slst  and  32d  degrees  of  north- 
ern latitude,  subject  to  the  seiks. 

Calanore,  the  capital  of  the  above  dis- 
trict, situated  70  miles  east  of  Lahore.  It 
is  only  remarkable  for  being  the  place  where 
the  emperor  Akbar  mounted  the  throne  of 
India  in  the  year  1566.  Long.  75.  £.  Lat. 
81.  51.  N. 

Calanta,  a  small  island  among  the 
Philippines,  near  the  south  coast  of  the 
island  of  Lucon.  Long.  124. 2.  £.  Lat.  13. 
48.  N.   . 

Calafan,  a  town  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  island  of  Mindoro.  Long.  121.  12.  £. 
Lat.  13.  20.  N. 

Calapab,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  50  miles 
K.  N.  W.  of  Travancore. 

Calapuja,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lampa,  38  miles  N.  of  Chucuito. 

Calara,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
country  of  Tellingana,  16  miles  S.  E.  of 
Warangole. 

Calarumconda,  or  Cumeldroog,  a  fort 
of  Hindostan,  in  Mysore,  near  Nundy- 
droog. 

Calas,  a  town  of  France,  in  Provence, 
department  of  the  Var,  with  2000  inha- 
bitants. 

Calas  Atlas,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
government  of  Minas  Geraes,  40  miles 
N.E.  of  Villa-Rica. 

Calascibetta,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
Val  di  Noto,  consisting  of  1000  houses,  40 
miles  W.  of  Catania,  and  28  S.  of  Cefalu. 
Long.  14.  14.  £.  Lat.  37.  35.  N. 

Calaseeaigue,  a  small  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  near  the  coast  of  France. 
Long.  6.  25.  £.  Lat  43.  11.  N. 

Calastbi,  a  town  of  Hindostan  in  the 
Carnatic,  65  miles  N.  W.  of  Madras,  and 
38  S.  of  Nellore.  N  Long.  79.  43.  £.  Lat, 
13.  42.  N. 

Calatabellota,  a  small  but  populous 
town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Mazzara,  6 
miles  S.  E.  of  Sacca. 

Calata-Fimi,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
valley  of  Mazzara,  19  miles  £.  S.  £.  of 
Trapani. 

Calatagiroke,  or  Calata  Gcrona, 
a  large  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Noto, 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  high  and  in- 
sulated hill,  and  surrounded  with  cypress 


groves.  The  town  is  very  old,  and  if  flJJ*. 
posed  to  correspond  to  the  Hgbta-Harea  of 
the  ancients.  The  inhabitants,  who  amount 
to  15,000,  are  reckoned  among  the  most 
advanced  of  the  Sicilians  in  the  useful 
arts ;  part  of  them  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  earthen  ware.  This  place 
was  fortified  by  the  Saracens,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  by  the  Genoese ;  its  corpora* 
tion  was  richly  endowed  by  the  famous 
Norman,  earl  Roger,  as  a  reward  for  the 
bravery  of  the  inhabitants.  The  town  it 
healthy,  and  the  neighbouring  country  well 
cultivated.  30  miles  S.  W.  of  Catania,  and 
37  N.  W.  of  Syracuse.  Long.  14. 13.  E. 
Lat.  37.  17.  N. 

Calata-Nisseba,  a  small  town  of  Sicily, 
in  the  Val  di  Noto,  on  the  river  Salso,  2T 
miles  £.  N.  £.  of  Girgenti. 

Calatayud,  a  considerable  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Arragon,  agree- 
ably situated  in  the  middle  of  a  fertile  val- 
ley on  the  right  bank  of  the  Xalon,  at  its 
conflux  with  the  Xiloca.  It  contains  seve- 
ral squares  and  streets,  some  handsome  edi- 
fices ;  and  there  are  several  agreeable  pro- 
menades in  the  skirts  of  the  town.  The 
only  remarkable  buildings  are  the  church 
of  St  Sepulchre,  and  the  convent  of  Mercy. 
This  town  was  founded  in  the  8th  century 
by  the  Moors,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Bilbilis,  which  stood  on  a  hill  above 
a  mile  off.  If  the  latter  was  remarkable  as 
the  birth  place  of  Martial,  Calatayud  can 
boast  of  having  given  birth  to  Gratian,  the 
celebrated  politician.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Moors  by  Alphonso  I.  of  Arragon,  in 
1118,  and  from  a  successor  of  the  latter,  by 
the  king  of  Castile,  in  1362.  The  vale  of 
Calatayud  forms,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
landscapes  in  Spain.  Several  manufactories 
of  soap  are  established  here.  Population 
9000.  37  miles  S.  W.  of  Saragossa,  and 
85  N.  £.  of  Toledo.  Long.  1.  33.  W.  Lat. 
41.  28.  N. 

Calatkava,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in 
New  Castile,  on  the  river  Guadiana,  from 
which  a  well  known  order  of  knights  take 
their  title.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  mine 
of  quicksilver.  12  miles  N.  £.  of  Ciudsd 
Real,  and  50  S.  £.  of  Toledo.  Long.  3. 90. 
W.  Lat.  39.  4.  N. 

Calau,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  in 
Lusatia,  with  1000  inhabitants,  42  miles  S. 
of  Dresden.  Long.  13.  55.  £.  Lat.  51. 
45.  N. 

Calau  Cene,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt, 
12  miles  S.  ofGirge. 

Calaventuba,  a  group  of  small  unin- 
habited islands,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Pegue, 
between  the  16th  and  1 7th  degrees  of  N.  lat. 
Large  boats  sail  between  them  and  the  coast, 
but  the  passage  is  unsafe  for  ships. 

Calavita,  a  town  on  the  north  coast  ef 
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tfaeistadtf  Mindoro.    Long.  120* 25.  E. 

Lat  13. 30.  N. 
Calatos,  a  small  river  of  France,  in 

Prorate,  which  fells  into  the  Durance 

about  S  miles  W.  of  Cavaillon. 
Ciun  Islands,    a  cluster  of  small 

isbab  in  the   Eastern    seas,    extending 

about  $0  miles  in  length  from  N.  W.  to 

S^  and  30  in  breadth.     Long.  121.  E. 

LA  &  50.  S. 

Chaw,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oberland,  11  miles  W.  of  Liebstat, 

Calawang,  a  town  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  the  island  of  Sumatra.  Long.  100. 
24.  E.  Lat.  2.  9.  N. 

Calayax,  or  Calayaxg,  an  island  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  the  most  northerly  of  the 
Babuyanes  islands.  It  is  situated  due 
aorta  of  Luzon,  and  is  about  23  miles  in 
oreamference.  Long.  121.  30.  E.  Lat. 
U.28.N. 

Calbache,  Ca?e,  a  cape  on  the  west 
east  of  Porto-Rico.  Long.  68.  6.  W.  Lat. 
IS.28.N. 

Calbab,  a  mountain  of  Chinese  Tar- 
&ry,  in  the  ridge  of  the  Siolki  mountains, 
stated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river 
ton  and  the  lake  Dalai. 

Calbari,  the  name  given  by  the  Dutch 
to  the  territory  called  by  the  English  Go- 
fafcr,  which  see. 

Calbata,  a  town  of  Circassia,  of  consi- 
fcaMe  size,  the  houses  of  which  are  built 
(forth,  and  covered  with  turf.  It  con- 
tan  a  mixed  population  of  Circassians, 
Armenians,  Tartars,  Greeks,  and  Jews. 

Calbe,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  in 
fe  dochy  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  Soale.  It 
ttttamg  three  churches,  and  3500  inbabit- 
&&  The  only  manufacture  is  that  of 
fallen  stuffs.    20  miles  S.  of  Magdeburg. 

Calbe,  or  Kalbe,  a  small  town  of  the 
ftwaan  states,  m  the  Old  Mark  of  Bran- 
ching, with  1800  inhabitants.  36  miles 
**■  S.  W.  of  Brandenburg. 

Calbebga,  or  Kalbergah,  a  town  of 
Hndostan,  in  the  province  of  Beeder,  and 
fipital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  It 
**  formerly  the  capital  both  of  a  Hindoo 
*d  a  Mahometan  monarchy,  and  was  of 
Pot  extent.  105  miles  W.  of  Hyderabad. 
WBg.77.8.E.   Lat.  17.  17.  N. 

Calbiga,  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of 
4e  island  of  Samar.  Long.  124.  65.  W. 
I*  li.  48.  N. 

Calbitz,  a  large  village  of  the  kingdom 
'Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Misnia. 

Calboxgos,  a  people  of  Western  Africa, 
jjho  inhabit  the  territory  between  Old 
Cdabar  and  the  river  of  Cameroons,  They 
■*  titue  known,  but  are  reported  to  be  al- 
Jort  constantly  at  war,  either  among 
ftonsehes  or  with  their  neighbours. 

f  albcco,  a  town  of  &*  island  of  Chiloe, 
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in  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  190  milflt  S/oC 
Valdivia.  Long.  73.  40.  W.  Lat.  42. 
45.  S. 

Calca,  a  town  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  Borneo.  Long.  111.  30.  E.  Lat.  3. 
48.  N. 

Calcar,  a  small  town  of  the  Prussia* 
states,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  on  the  rivulet  of  Leye,  about  3 
miles  from  the  Rhine,  and  6  S.  E.  of  the 
town  of  Cleves.  Population  1500.  Long* 
6.  10.  E.   Lat.  51.  42.  N. 

Calcaylares,  or  Calca  and  Lares,  a 

Erovince  of  Peru,  bounded  on  the  south 
y  Quispicanchi,  east  by  Paucartambo, 
south-west  by  the  jurisdiction  of  Cuzco* 
west  by  Abancay,  its  limits  being  a  long 
chain  of  snow-clad  mountains,  and  norm 
and  north-east  by  the  Andes.  The  whole 
province  is  broken  and  mountainous.  It  is 
SO  leagues  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  two  to  five  in  width.  The  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants  is  10,000.  The  prin- 
cipal river  by  which  it  is  watered  is  the 
Vilcomayo,  which  has  bridges  of  wicker- 
work  thrown  across  it  in  various  parts. 

Calchagua,  a  provinct  of  Cliili,  situ- 
ated between  the  rivers  Cachapool  and 
Teno,  and  between  the  Andes  and  the  sea. 
Its  breadth  from  north  to  south  near  the 
Andes  is  25  leagues,  and  near  the  sea  about 
14.  It  is  fertile  in  grain,  wine,  and  fruits, 
and  abounds  in  gold.  St  Fernando,  or 
Ferdinando,  is  the  capital. 

Calcheeda,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  Carnatic,  21  miles  W.S.  W.  of  NeL. 
lore. 

Calciana,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Basilicata,  16  miles  S.  of  Ace- 
renza, 

Calcinaia,  a  town  of  Etruria,  12  miles 
E.  of  Pisa 

Calcikato,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  in 
the  Bresciano,  on  the  river  Chiese,  with. 
3000  inhabitants.  Here  the  Austrian 
troops  were  defeated  by  the  French  under 
the  duke  of  Vendome  in  1706.  10  miles 
E.  of  Brescia. 

Ca lci nato,  a  town1  of  Lombardy,  in 
the  Bergamasco,  7  miles  S.  E.  of  Bergamo. 

Calcio,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  in  the 
Brescian,  on  the  river  Oglio,  15  miles  W. 
of  Brescia. 

Calconda,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
Mysore,  22  miles  N.  W.  of  Dalmachery. 

Calcutta,  a  city  of  Bengal,  and  the 
capital  of  all  the  British  possessions  in  Hin- 
dostan. It  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  Bha- 
girutti  or  Hooglv  river,  about  100  miles 
from  the  sea.  This  town  takes  its  name 
from  Caly,  the  Hindoo  Goddess  of  Time, 
and  Cutta,  a  house  or  temple  which  stood 
in  the  village  of  Caly  Cutta,  and  in  the  vi- 
cinity *f  the  Tillages  of  Chuttanutty  an<V 
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Gobindpore,  between  which,  in  tlic  year 
1$90,  the  English  founded  a  factory,  in  vir- 
tue of  a  finnan  granted  by  Aurengzebe ;  and 
in  the  year  169  6,  in  conseauence  of  a  rebellion 
in  Bengal,  they  were  allowed  to  fortify  it. 
This  place  is  now  called  the  Old  Fort,  and 
is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  is 
210  yards  in  length  and  about  115  in 
breadth,  and  consisted  of  a  rampart  and  four 
bastions,  with  two  gates.  It  contained  all 
the  company's  store-houses,  and  a  few  good 
dwelling-houses.  In  the  Year  1698,  the 
prince  Azeen  Ooshan,  grandson  of  the  em- 
peror Aurungzebe,  granted  the  company,  a 
perpetual  lease  of  the  three  villages  before 
mentioned ;  and  in  the  subsequent  year  the 
factory  was  dignified,  in  compliment  to 
king  William,  with  the  title  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam. The  factory  continued  to  flourish, 
and  the  town  to  increase,  till  the  year  1756, 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  nabob  Sur  Rajah 
ad  Dowlah,  commonly  called  Suraja  Dowlat, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  garrisons  were 
(unintentionally  it  is  said)  suSbcated  in  the 
black-hole.  Tne  nabob  changed  its  name 
to  Alynagur,  but  having  been  retaken  by 
the  English,  under  colonel  Clive  and  admi- 
ral Watson,  on  the  1st  day  of  the  year 
1757,  it  resumed  its  former  title.  From 
this  time  the  English  coined  their  own  im- 
ports, both  of  gold  and  silver,  into  sicca 
rupees;  and  their  goods  passing  through 
the  country  by  land  or  water,  were  exempt 
from  native  taxation. 

In  the  Tears  1758-9,  the  foundations  of 
the  new  fort  were  laid,  about  a  mile  lower 
down  the  river,  and  the  name  of  the  former 
transferred  to  it  This  fortress  is  an  irre- 
gular octagon,  five  of  the  sides  of  which  are 
regularly  fortified,  and  the  three  sides'next 
the  river  strengthened  by  works  suited  to 
the  winding  of  the  stream.  It  contains 
handsome  barracks  for  (our  regiments,  and 
elegant  quarters  for  the  commandant  and 
field-officers,  and  is  so  extensive  as  to  re- 
quire, in  case  of  a  siege,  a  garrison  of  10,000 
or  15,000  men.  The  glacis  is  so  well  con- 
structed, that  the  ramparts  are  not  yisible 
from  the  town.  Opposite  the  fort,  at  the 
distance  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  stands 
the  government-house  or  palace,  built  by 
lord  Wellesley ;  in  a  line  with  which  runs 
a  row  of  superb  houses,  inhabited  by  the 
principal  civil  servants.  At  a  right  angle 
with  this,  and  eastward  from  the  govern- 
ment-house, the  handsome  village  of  Chou- 
ringhi  has  become  an  English  settlement : 
beyond  it  is  the  burying-ground  of  the  pre- 
sidency, perhaps  the  most  striking  part  of 
Calcutta.  The  rooms  appropriated  to  the 
society  to  whom  we  owe  tne  Asiatic  re- 
searches, are  also  in  Chouringhi.  On  the 
right  of  the  goveir.ment-house  stand  ti^e 
treasury  and  court  ef  justice,  in  which  three 


of  the  king's  judges  preside,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion extends  over  all  British  subjects,  but  is 
limited  to  the  native  subjects  of  Calcutta. 
The  town,  which  is  inhabited  by  merchants 
of  all  countries  of  the  world,  and  500,000 
natives,  stands  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
old  fort,  of  which  there  is  now  little,  if  any, 
remains.  An  obelisk  has  been  raited  on^e 
spot  where  the  black-hole  stood ;  and  ffci 
of  the  site  of  the  fort  is  occupied  by  the 
writers'  buildings,  which  are  not  handsome, 
but  they  contain  the  lecture-rooms  and 
apartments  of  the  students  at  the  college  of 
Fort  William.  The  town  extends  three 
miles  north,  and  one  and  a  half  east,  to- 
wards the  Salt-water  lake,  a  very  extensive 
sheet  of  water  five  miles  from  the  town, 
and  whence  it  is  supplied  with  salt.  It 
communicates  with  the  Sunderbunds  oi 
great  inland  navigation,  through  which  most 
of  the  commerce  and  provisions,  and  all 
the  fuel  for  Calcutta,  are  brought  in  the  dry 
season  of  the  year. 

Beside  the  supreme  court  of  justice  be- 
fore mentioned,  there  is  a  court  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Calcutta,  and  a  number  of  magis- 
trates to  superintend  the  police  of  the  town. 
There  are  also  courts  or  appeal  from  the 
Calcutta  circuit,  and  from  all  the  other 
courts  of  justice  of  Bengal,  and  its  depen- 
dencies. It  must,  however,  be  understood, 
that  the  natives  out  of  Calcutta  are  tried 
by  their  own  laws,  prepared  by  the  regula- 
tions of  government 

Calcutta  contains  a  handsome  shire-house, 
a  cathedral,  one  English,  one  Portuguese, 
and  one  Arminian  church,  several  mosques, 
and  a  number  of  Hindoo  temples ;  and  in 
the  year  1798  it  contained  78,760  houses, 
exclusive  of  the  old  and  new  forts.  Oppo- 
site to  the  town  there  is  good  anchorage  foi 
ships  of  500  tons  burden,  but  the  largei 
vessels  are  obliged  to  stop  at  Diamond  har- 
bour, about  50  miles  down  the  river.  There 
are  several  docks  for  building  ships,  and  its 
trade  amounts  to  nearly  ten  millions  pei 
annum. 

It  is  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan,  who, 
under  the  title  of  bishop  of  Calcutta,  has 
the  superintendance  of  all  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  India,  assisted  by  three  arch- 
deacons: all  the  other  clergy  are  called 
chaplains,  and  are  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  military;  but  two  of  them  hav< 
charge  of  the  two  English  churches.  There 
is  also  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, and  a  church  has  been  recently  erected 
for  persons  of  that  communion.  * 

During  the  war  with  France  all  the  Eu- 
ropean inhabitants  were  embodied  into  twe 
corps  of  militia,  infantry,  and  cavalry,  and 
were  regularly  disciplined.  The  city  was 
formerly  nearly  encompassed  by  a  trends 
called  the  Matfratta  ditch,  but  it  has  beer 
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ia  moftphcei  fiDed  up.  Its  place  might 
ww  be  eady  wpphcd  by  cutting  a  trench 
fiom  theditpore  to  Touie's  canal,  which 
would  preoot  cavalry  from  plundering  the 

town;  lot  in  cue  of  our  army  not  being 
thk  10  faep  the  field  against  an  enemy,  the 
iahibitiott  of  Calcutta  must  send  their  pro- 
perty id  Fart  William,  or  retire  with  it 
drags  the  Sunderbunds.  The  European 
loafitints  would  of  course  find  refuge  in 
the  citadel,  or  on  board  the  ships  in  the 
r'rer.  The  environs  of  Calcutta  are  occu- 
lt! by  gardens  and  country  houses,  many 
d  which  are  pleasantly  situated :  the  go- 
i-fflicent  has  a  botanical  garden,  about  a 
rale  below  the  fort,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
±t  riwr,  in  which  are  to  be  found  a  num- 
ber of  curious  and  valuable  plants.  Long. 
n.ft.E.  Lat22.34.N. 

(ildao,  a  river  of  middle  size,  in  Por- 
narase  Estremadura,  which  falls  into  the 
vioearSt  Ubes. 

Caldas,  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  in 
\c  province  of  Estremadura.  It  is  cele- 
vsttd  for  its*  warm  sulphureous  baths, 
which  are  much  resorted  to  by  the  inhabit- 
as  of  Lisbon.    10  miles  E.  of  Peuiche. 

Caldas  da  Baixa,  As,  a  small  town 
i  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  10 
zLks  N.  K.  of  Castelbranco. 

Caldas  da  Cima,  As,  a  small  town  of 
Pstagal,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  6  miles 
N.E.  of  Castelbranco. 

Caldas  de  Geeez,  a  village  of  Porta- 
pi.  is  the  province  of  Entire  Minho  e 
iHwro,  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  springs 
ad  warm  baths.     3  miles  from  Monta- 

Caldas  de  Monbct,  a  small  town  or 
tther  village  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  situ- 
tied  amidst  abrupt  and  romantic  scenery. 
Ii  derives  its  name  from  its  hot  mineral 
lien,  which  were  formerly  much  resorted 

*  There  are  public  baths  in  different 
iwti  of  the  town,  and  an  hospital,  where 
it  poor  are  admitted  gratis.    The  water 

*  bailing  hot,  and  serves  to  cook  a  great 
pat  of  the  victuals  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
m,  when  sufficiently  cooled,  it  is  used  for 
Jrj&ng  either  alone,  mixed  with  wine,  or 
a&d  with  snow.  It  is  recommended  in 
"rcphulous  and  rheumatic  complaints. 
Tfe  town  of  Caldas  was  anciently  the  ca- 
i*al  of  a  district  inhabited  by  a  people 
»wn  in  the  earliest  periods  of  Catalonian 
atfarr ,  under  the  name  of  the  Aquiccd- 
Aift/,  and  of  whom  frequent  mention  ia 
nakin  the  contests  between  Rome  and 
Cvthage,  for  this  part  of  Spain.  At  present 
i  ia  much  decayed.  The  principal  anti- 
l^tki  are  the  ancient  wall  and  the  four 
Ptes ;  the  castle,  though  of  modern  erec- 
*n.  U  aheap  of  ruins.  The  neighbour- 
s',; hills  are  covered  with  olives,  which 


yield  considerable  quantities   of  oil.     If 
miles  N.  of  Barcelona. 

Caldas  de  Ret,  a  small  town  of  Spain, 
in  Galicia,  20  miles  S.  of  St  Jago  de  Com- 
postella. 

Caldecot,  a  village  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Monmouth.  The 
church  is  a  spacious  Gothic  structure,  with 
a  massive  tower  in  the  middle,  and  con- 
taining some  remains  of  painted  glass.  A 
ruinous  castle,  surrounded  by  a  moat,  stands 
here,  of  an  irregular  pentagonal  form.  The 
citadel,  a  lofty  round  tower,  is  elevated  on  a 
small  artificial  mount;  and  within  a  fine 
arched  gateway,  which  is  strengthened  by  two 
formidable  towers,  the  grooves  of  two  port- 
cullises are*  yet  to  be  seen.  This  castle  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  partly  of  Saxon  and 
partly  of  Norman  architecture ;  it  has  been 
held  both  by  the  crown  and  by  subjects,  at 
different  periods.  Population  414.  Dis- 
tant 6  miles  from  Chepstow,  and  137  from 
Loudon. 

Calden,  a  large  village  of  the  electorate 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  in  the  lower  principality, 
2  miles  from  Grebenstein. 

Caldenasch,  a  village  of  Tyrol,  in  the 
principality  of  Trent,  which  contains,  with 
its  lordship,  4300  inhabitants. 

C alder,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs 
into  the  Aire,  about  2  miles  N.  of  Ponte- 
fract,  iu  the  county  of  York. 

Cai.de  a,  West,  a  river  of  England,  which 
runs  into  the  Kibble,  3  miles  S.  of  Clithe- 
roe,  in  Lancashire. 

C  alder,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Nairn,  with  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  castle,  where  the  noted  Mac- 
beth is  said  to  have  been  born.  Population 
850.    Distant  4  miles  S.  of  Nairn. 

C alder,  Mid,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh. 
Here  there  is  a  seat  belonging  to  lord  Tor- 
phichen,  where  John  Knox,  the  celebrated 
reformer,  is  said  first  to  have  dispensed  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  Presbyterian 
form.  Population  1408.  Distant  12  miles 
W.  of  Edinburgh. 

Caldeha,  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
the  government  of  Tucuman,  17  miles  N. 
of  Salta. 

C  alder  a,  a  seaport  of  South  America, 
in  the  country  of  uhili,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  10  miles  N.  of  Copiapo. 
Long.  70.  21.  \l\   Lat.  26.  48.  S. 

Calderk,  a  small  town  of  the  Tyrol, 
below  Brixen. 

Calderola,  a  small  town  of  the  States 
%  of  the  Church,  in  the  marquisate  of  Anco- 
na,  20  miles  VV,  of  Fermo. 

Calderone,  or  Giadurognissa,  the 
name  of  three  small  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, situated  about  15  miles  south  of  the 
island  of  Candia.    The  largest  k  of  a  tri- 
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Angular  form,  and  eight  miles  in  circum- 
ference.    Long.  26.  19.  E.  Lat.  34. 32.  N. 

Caldersburgh,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Orleans  county,  Vermont. 

Caldey,  an  islet  of  Wales,  on  the  south- 
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which  render  it  of  difficult  access;  bu 
European  vessels  generally  resort  to  th 
harbour  of  Balade,  on  the  north-west;  ant 
it  is  only  this  coast  which  has  been  hitherto 
accurately  surveyed.    The  soil  is  generaUj 


east  coast  of  the  county  of  Pembroke,  whose   unproductive ;  vegetables  are  in  consequent 


superficial  area  is  6 1 1  acres.  The  west  end 
consists  of  limestone. 

Caldiero,  a  village  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
in  the  Veronese,  where  the  Austrian  and 
French  troops  were  engaged,  both  in  1796 
and  1805.  It  is  noted  for  its  mineral  springs. 
9  miles  S.  E.  of  Verona. 

Caldwell,  a  post  township  and  village 
of  the  United  States,  in  Washington  county, 
New  York.  Population  560,  in  which  there 
are  63  senatorial  electors.  The  village  is 
situated  on  Lake  George,  and  contains  40 
dwelling-houses,  besides  a  post-office  and  a 
small  church. 

Caleal,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Azerbijan,  152  miles  S.  E.  of 
Tabris. 

Caledon,  a  large  village  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Tyrone,  situated  near  the 
river  Blackwater,  and  distant  70  miles  from 
Dublin. 

Caledon  Bay,  a  bay  of  New  Holland, 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
The  shore  is  in  general  low,  and  the  soil  of 
indifferent  quality.  The  natives  are  appa- 
rently of  the  same  race  as  those  who  dwell 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  New  Holland ; 
but  they  practise  circumcision,  and  want 
the  upper  front  tooth  on  the  left  side. 
They  shew  an  extreme  propensity  to  theft. 
Long.  136.  35.  E.   Lat.  12.  47.  S. 

Caledonia,  a  county  of  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont, in  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  contains  24  townships,  and  has  Con- 
necticut river  south-east,  Orleans  and  Chit- 
tenden counties  north-west,  Essex  county 
north-east,  and  Orange  county,  of  which 
until  lately  it  formed  a  part,  south-west 

Caledon  i  a, a  post  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Genessee  county,  New  York.  Po- 
pulation, according  to  last  census,  2355,  in 
which  there  are  55  senatorial  electors. 

Caledonia,  a  port  on  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  in  the  North  sea,  25  miles  N.  W. 
from  the  river  Atrato,  memorable  as  the 
place  where  the  Scotch  made  their  unfortu- 
nate attempt,  in  1698,  to  establish  a  colony 
in  South  America.  Long.  77. 36.  W.  Lat 
8.  30.  N.  ^ 

Caledonia,  New,  an  island  of  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  supposed  to  be  called  Balade 
by  the  inhabitants,  which  extends  about 
S40  miles  in  length  from  north-west  to 
south-cast,  by  about  30  miles  in  breadth. 
It  presents  a  uniform  mountainous  chain, 
with  barren  summits,  interspersed  with  nu- 
merous vallies.  Most  of  the  island  is  sur- 
rounded by  dangerous  rocks  and  shoals, 


scarce ;  bread-fruit  is  rarely  seen ;  coco* 
nut  trees  are  small,  and  thinly  dispersed , 
and  plantains  and  sugar  canes  are  fa  %ni 
being  plentiful.  But  the  natives  have 
yams,  potatoes,  and  other  roots,  as  also  a 
kind  of  figs,  various  species  of  oranges, 
and  ginger.     Turtle  and   a   considerable 

Suantity  of  fish  are  found  on  the  shores, 
tiough  some  of  those  are   poisonous,  and 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  companions 
of  captain  Cook,  in    his    second  voyage. 
The  natives  are  very  little  above  middle 
size;    few  are  six  feet   high,  and  many 
do  not  exceed  five  feet  one  or  two  inches : 
they  are  extremely  meagre    and  famished 
in   appearance,   especially    those    dwelling 
among   the    hills :    their    complexion    is 
dark,   their  hair  black    and  woolly,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  men  pull  out  the 
beard  by  the  root,  though  some  allow  it  to 
grow.    The  women  have  a  ferocious  look, 
and  disagreeable  features :  they  are  chaste, 
and  very  coquettish.    In  general  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people  is  dull  and  silent; 
they  do  not  express  those  feelings  of  ad- 
miration or  curiosity  which  are  common 
among  savages,  and  they  anxiously  con- 
ceal every  thing  they  obtain.     Their  lan- 
guage is  harsh  and  guttural.    No  indication 
of  religion  or  civil  authority  are  observed 
among  them.    They  appear  to  enjoy  a  rude 
independence.    The  men  go  nearly  naked, 
wearing  only  a  large  leaf  or  piece  of  bark ; 
and  the  women  wear  a  fringe  of  the  fila- 
ments of  bark,  passing  several  times  round 
the  body,  so  as  to  resemble  a  short  petti- 
coat, that  of  those  married  being  black,  and 
that  of  the  unmarried  white.    Some  of  the 
natives  are  tatooed  or  punctured,  others  have 
broad  lines  painted  on  the  breast :  bracelets 
and  necklaces  are  seen  among  them.    They 
subsist  chiefly  on  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  on 
roots  and  fish.    A  species  of  spider  is  broiled 
in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  ate  by  them  with 
great  avidity.    It  is  supposed  that  they  cul- 
tivate the  earth,  and  have  regular  planta- 
tions ;  but  provisions  are  usually  extremely 
scanty ;  and,  to  repress  the  cravings  of  hun- 
ger, they  are  accustomed  to  bind  tight  liga- 
tures around  their  bodies,  or  swallow  large 
lumps  of  a  sort  of  greasy  earth.    They  are 
absolute  cannibals,  in  the  utmost  latitude 
of  the  word;  and  scarcity  of  provisions 
is  held    to   be  a  good   ground    of  war, 
in  order  that  they  may  devour  the  bodies 
of  their  slaughtered  enemies.    They  have 
particular  implements   for   extracting  the 
intestines,  and  disparting   the  members,; 
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the  vtiknipartions  are  divided  amongst  the 
combatant?,  to  be  carried  home  to  their  fa* 
mfli«  from  the  field  of  hattle ;  and  the  vic- 
tor is  this  allotment  is  entitled  to  a  prefer- 
ence.   The  hots   of  the    New   Caledo- 
fifcas  ire  of  a  conical  shape,  circular,  and 
onevfaat  resembling  bee-hives ;   thes  ide 
m&  «re  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  but 
krtr  and  peaked  at  the  top :  there  are  two 
fe-pbets  in  most  of  them,  and  some  have 
two  floors.    A  neat  palisade  surrounds  the 
outside  of  severol,  and  they  are  collected  in 
nll^ts,    Their  canoes  are  double,  heavy, 
gad  damsy,  and  about  30  feet  in  length.   On 
t  riitform  between  them  is  a  hearth,  where 
i  fire  is  usually  kept  burning ;  and  there  is 
also  a  pot  or  pan  for  dressing  provisions. 
These  people  have  no  furniture  in  their 
ha%  and  few  articles  of  any  kind.    Their 
filing  nets  are  so  highly  prized,  that  they 
will  part  with  them  for  no  inducement. 
Their  arms  consist  of  clubs,  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  forms ;  spears,  15  feet  long,  though 
not  above  two  inches  and  a  half  In  circum- 
ference in  the  middle ;  and  slings,  the  stones 
from  which  inflict  severe  wonnds.    The 
greatest  care  is  taken  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  weapons,  and  to  give  them  a  high  po- 
lish. The  population  of  New  Caledonia  was 
calculated,  in  1774,  at  50,000;  but  during 
the  visit  of  the  French  in  1793,  it  either 
teemed  never  to  have  been  of  that  amount, 
ct  to  have  declined  greatly.    The  natives 
tpfuently  were  labouring  under  the  effects 
cf  some  dreadful  calamities,  which  were 
conjectured  to  have  had  their  origin  in  long 
continued  wars.     Many  houses  were  desert- 
ed; land  that  had  once  been    cultivated 
l:y  waste ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  higher 
rounds  lived  in  the  greatest  wretchedness. 
The  condition  of  the  people  had  grown 
«wse  in  every  respect,  ana  famine  had  in- 
creased their  natural  ferocity.    Long.  163. 
37.  to  167.  14.  E.  Lat.  If).  37.  to  22.  30.  S. 
Calexberg,  a  principality  in  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover,  which  is  intersected  by 
*-»  principality  of  Wolfenbuttel,and  divided 
itto  two  parts,  the  northern  and  southern ; 
hut  the  divisions  for  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment are  into  the  threft  quarters  of  Hanover, 
(rtttrngen,  and  Hameln  or  Lauenau.    The 
trombtr  of  square  miles  is  1720,  on  which 
there  is  a  population  of  200,000, 

Calexberg,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Paderborn,  3  miles  S.  of  Warburg. 

^aukdul,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt, 
3  miles  N.  of  Ashmunein. 

(  alepio,  a  small  town  of  Lombardy,  in 
the  Bergamasco,  on  the  river  Oglio,  12 
miles  E.  of  Bergamo. 

Vmt,  a  rock  near  the  south-west  coast 
of  Inland,  at  the  entrance  of  Ban  try  Bay, 
near  the  south  fad  of  Qursey  island. 


Gal*  op  Man,  a  small  island  in  the 
Irish  sea,  near  the  south-west  coast  of  the 
Isle  of  Man.  Long.  4,  43.  W.  Lat.  54. 
1.  N. 

Calf  Pasture  River,  a  river  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  runs  into  James  river.  Long. 
79.  42.  W.    Lat.  37.  35.  N. 

Calf  a,  one  of  the  smaller  Orkney  islands, 
about  a  mile  north  of  Eda. 

Calf  a,  one  of  the  smaller  Orkney  islands, 
a  mile  north  of  Flota.  Long.  0.  1.  W. 
Lat.  68.  4.  N. 

Calhuco,  a  town  of  South  America,  hi 
the  country  of  Chili,  on  the  coast  of  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  inhabited  by  Spaniards, 
Mestees,  and  Indians,  with  one  parish 
church,  and  two  convents.  180  miles  S. 
of  Valdivia.  Long.  73.  39.  W.  Lat.  42. 
40.  S. 

Calt,  or  Santiago  de  Cali,  a  city  of 
the  province  of  Popayan,  and  kingdom  of 
Quito,  founded  in  1537.  It  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cauca,  in  a  populous  and 
fertile  plain,  abounding  in  mines,  vegetable 
productions,  and  cattle,  and  is  87  miles  from 
Popayan,  and  74  from  the  port  of  Buena- 
ventura.   Long.  76,  23.  W.    Lat.  3. 24.  S. 

Caltach  Heap,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  the  island  of  Mull. 
Long.  6. 15.  W.  Lat.  5*6. 37.  N. 

Cali  an,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
province  of  Aurunpabad,  formerly  of  larger 
size  and  greater  importance  than  it  is  at 
present.  It  is  populous  but  poor,  and  is 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Mahometans,  who  car- 
ry on  some  traffic  in  cocoa-nuts,  oil,  coarse 
cloth,  brass,  and  other  ware.  It  has  sus- 
tained many  sieges,  and  is  surrounded  by 
ruins.  Distant  32  miles  N.  E.  of  Bombay, 
and  91  from  Poonah.  Long.  73.  12.  E. 
Lat.  19.  17.  N. 

Calibong,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  of  Java.  Long.  110.  45. 
E.  Lat.  6. 18.  S. 

Calico,  a  river  of  European  Turkey, 
which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Saloniki,  14 
miles  S.  W.  of  Saloniki. 

Calicoote,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
drear  of  Cicacole,  near  the  lake  Chilpah. 
Distant  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Ganjam.  Long. 
85.21.  E.  Lat.  19.20.  N. 

Calicoulan,  a  town  of  Cochin,  in  a 
bay  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  where  the 
Dutch  had  a  factory.  Distant  60  miles  S. 
of  Cochin.     Long.  76. 32.  E.  Lat.  9. 12.  N. 

Calicut,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
province  of  Malabar.  It  extends  60  or  70  miles 
along  the  coast,  but  its  breadth  is  inconsi- 
derable. It  is  very  fertile  and  productive, 
and  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  Indian  commodi- 
ties. Calicut  was  formerly  a  kingdom  of  con- 
siderable influence  in  Asia,  and  was  under  the 
dominion  of  a  prince  called  Zamorin,  who, 
though  regularly  crowned,  is  possessed  of  no 
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authority :  he  is  a  brahmin,  but  paetends 
to  be  of  higher  rank  than  brahmins,  and 
inferior  only  to  the  invisible  gods.  By  his 
own  people  hejis  called  Tamuri  Rajah ;  all 
the  males  of  his  family  are  called  Tambu- 
rans,  and  die  females  Tamburetties.  The 
offspring  of  the  Tamburetties  is  generally 
by  Namburis,  or  brahmins,  of  high  cast, 
who  are  preferred  owing  to  their  sacred 
character,  and  sometimes  by  Nairs  of  the 
higher  rank.  Though  betrothed  in  infan- 
cy, and  marrying  at  the  age  of  ten,  these 
ladies  never  cohabit  with  their  husbands, 
for  that  would  be  reckoned  scandalous; 
they  live  in  the  houses  of  their  mothers 
and  brothers,  selecting  other  men  for  their 
companions,  while  the  husband  allows  his 
wife  clothes,  ornaments,  and  subsistence. 
Thus  no  man  knows  his  own  father.  The 
English  first  began  to  frequent  the  Zamo- 
rin's  dominions  in  1 664.  Hyder  Ali  invad- 
ed the  country  in  person  in  the  year  1766, 
when  the  Zamorin  being  taken  prisoner,  re- 
fused to  make  any  concessions,  and  having 
set  fire  to  the  house  where  he  was  confined, 
was  consumed  along  with  it.  In  the  war 
with  Tippoo,  in  1792,  the  Zamorin  being 
compelled  to  retreat  on  the  approach  of  that 
prince,  joined  the  British  army ;  and  his 
country  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in 
1792. 

Calicut,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  former- 
ly a  magnificent  and  extensive  city,  and  the 
capital  of  die  kingdom  of  Calicut,  from 
'which  the  first  vessel  was  freighted  with 
Indian  commodities  to  Europe  by  Vasco  de 
Gama,  in  1498.  The  aucient  city,  how- 
ever, has  long  been  submerged  by  the  sea, 
and  at  very  low  tide  the  wjves  are  said  to 
breakover  the  tops  of  the  highest  temples  and 
minarets,  but  in  several  parts  nothing  is  to 
be  distinguished.  The  present  town  stands 
on  the  sea  shore,  which  is  low  and  unshel- 
tered. Its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  but 
it  is  populous,  and  carries  on  considerable 
trade.  In  the  year  1773,  it  was  taken  by 
Hyder  Ali,  who  expelled  all  the  merchants 
and  factors,  and  directed  all  the  cocoa-nut 
trees  and  sandal  wood  to  be  destroyed,  and 
the  pepper  vines  to  be  rooted  out,  because 
these  plants  were  a  sample  of  the  riches 
of  die  country  to  the  Europeans.  It 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  his  6on  Tip- . 
poo  Saib,  who  carried  off  the  inhabitants 
to  Beypour;  but  when  the  country  was 
conquered' by  the  English,  they  returned 
and  rebuilt  the  town,  which,  in  the  year 
1800,  consisted  of  5000  houses,  for  the  most 
part  mean  edifices,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Mo- 
plays.  The  port  is  frequented  by  vessels 
from  Arabia  and  the. Red  sea,  for  wood, 
which  is  the  principal  commodity.  Spice- 
ries,  cardamoms,  and  cat  chard,  are  also  some- 
times to  be  obtained,  and  piece  goods  are 


manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
proper  name  of  Calicut  is  Colicodu.  Dis- 
tant 76  miles  W.  of  Coimbetore,  and  95 
S.  W.  of  Seringapatam.  Long.  75.  50.  E. 
Lat.  11.  15.  N. 

-    C a  libs,  a  town  of  the  New  Mark  of 

Brandenburg,  which,  in  1777,  was  almost 

'  entirely  burnt  down.    58  miles  N.  E.  of 

Custrin.    Long.  16.  4.  E.   Lat.  53.  16.  N. 

California,  Old,  a  province  of  Mexico? 
or  New  Spain,  and  first  recognised  to  be  a 
peninsula  in  the  year  1541,  although  the 
merit  of  this  discovery  was  ascribed  to  fa- 
ther Rina,  who  visited  the  country  about 
160  vears  later.  It  is  united  on  the  north 
to  the  continent  of  North  America,  from 
which  it  is  separated  on  the  east  by  a  nar- 
row sea,  called  the  gulf  of  California,  and 
it  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
Pacific  ocean,  being  nearly  900  miles  in 
length,  and  in  different  places  30,  60,  90, 
and  120  miles  in  breadth.  The  peninsula 
of  California,  which  is  equal  in  size  to> 
England,  does  not  contain  so  many  inha- 
bitants as  the  small  towns  of  Ipswich 
or  Deptford.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
believed  throughout  New  Spain,  that 
this  country  abounded  in  metafic  wealth  ; 
but  when  it  was  further  explored,  no  ap- 
pearances were  found  of  either  gold  or  sil- 
ver. Nuked  mountains  were  seen  without 
either  soil  or  water,  and  a  few  Indian  fig- 
trees  and  stunted  shrubs  were  found  grow- 
ing in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  The  soil 
is  generally  sandy  ;  vegetation  languishes, 
and  rain  is  very  unfrequent.  The  most 
magnificent  object  in  California  is  the  sky, 
which  is  constantly  of  a  serene  and  deep 
blue ;  and  should  any  clouds  appear  for  a 
moment,  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  they  dis- 
play the  most  beautiful  shades  of  violet, 
purple,  and  green.  A  chain  of  mountains 
runs  through  the  centre  of  this  peninsula, 
of  which  the  greatest  elevation  is  from  450O 
to  4900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
these  mountains  appear  to  be  of  volcanic  ori- 
gin. This  cordillera  is  inhabited  by  animals, 
which  the  Stianiards  call  wild  sheep,  and 
which  leap  like  the  ibex  with  their  head 
downwards,  and  have  their  horns  curved  iu 
a  spiral  form.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
of  California,  we  discover  only  sand,  or  a 
stony  stratum.  Few  springs  are  to  be 
found ;  and  through  a  particular  fatality,  it 
is  remarked,  that  the  rock  is  naked  where 
the  water  springs  up,  while  there  is  no 
water  when  the  rock  is  covered  with  ve- 
getable earth.  Whenever  the  soil  is  wa- 
tered by  springs,  it  is  of  singular  fertility. 
But,  in  general,  the  ground  is  uneven, 
rough,  and  barren,  full  of  mountainous 
ridges,  and  stony  and  sandy  places,  lacking 
moisture,  but  abounding  in  mules,  horses, 
cattle,  and  in  swine,  goats,  and  sheep.  Here 
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are  ftand  slst  deer,  horses,  rabbits,  and  a 
Mrucahr  species  of  fox,    called  coyotes. 
Leopards  hare  sometimes  been  seen  in  the 
eoantrj;  sod,  some  years  back,  a  wolf  was 
killed  by  s  party  of  Indians,  an  animal 
vbka  ott  hardly  ever  been  known  in  these 
IKM&  In  the  mountainous  parts  there  are 
wild  togs,  tigers,  and  a  species  of  beaver. 
Be  country  also  abounds  in  reptiles,  such 
ts  ripen,  snakes  of  different  sorts,  scor- 
pion*, spiders,  ante,  lizards,  and  tarantulas. 
Birds  are  numerous:  the  most  remarkable 
ire.  vultures,  eagles,  sparrow-hawks,  falcons, 
horned  owls,  screech  owls,  &c    Wood  is 
extrdndy  scarce;  and  it  is  only  towards  the 
Cfpe  Ssnducas,  where  the  ground  is  most 
level  and  fertile,  that  any  trees  are  to  be 
food.  From  the  fruit  trees  aromatic  gums 
ire  gathered  in  such  abundance  that  they 
as  mixed  with  grease  for  careening  the 
bottoms  of  ships.     Fruits  are  also  produced 
in  considerable  variety ;  such  as  grapes,  figs, 
neloQi,  gourds;  also  olives,  wheat,  maize, 
French  beans,  chick-peas,  and  all  kinds  of 
pnka  herbs,  which  were  originally  planted 
>>?  the  care  of  the  Jesuits.    Of  all  the  na- 
tural productions  the  pearls  have,  since  the 
15th  century,  been  the  chief  object  of  at- 
traction to  the  navigators  who  visited  this 
tksert  country.    They  abound  particularly 
a  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  After 
tfc  cessation  of  the  pearl  fishery,  near  the 
bland  «f  Margarita,  opposite  the  coast  of 
lamina,  the  supply  of  pearls  for  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe  was  derived  entirely  from 
iae  guUs  ot  Panama  and  California.  Those 
<x  California  are  of  a  beautiful  water  and 
Wpe,  but  they  are  frequently  of  an  irre- 
flu  figure,  and  disagreeable  to  the  eye. 
/lie  most  valuable  pearls  in  the  possession 
«i  the  court  of  Spain  were  found  in  1615 
.*!  1665.  Since  tne  year  1769,  the  number 

*  pearls  brought  annually  from  California 
ujs  almost  been  reduced  to  nothing.  The 
Indian*  and  negroes  who  follow  the  severe 
uxopafjon  of  divers,  are  so  poorly  paid  by 
*«e  whites,  that  the  fishery  is  considered  as 

*  Wooed. 

Although  the  peninsula  of  California  was. 
covered  so  early  as  the  year  1534,  it  was 

*  -jy  in  the  year  1642  that  the  Jesuits  were 
~&  to  form  solid  establishments  there. 
They  struggled  successfully  against  the  ef- 
•'ti»  of  the  monks  of  St  Francis,  and  en- 
snared from  time  to  time  to  introduce 
Munadves  among  the  Indians.  They  had 
-ill  more  difficult  enemies  to  overcome, 
osmely,  the  soldiers  at  the  military  stations; 
$*,  in  the  extremities  of  the  Spanish  poe- 
fcwns  in  the  new  continent,  on  the  limits 
<l  European  civilisation,  the  legislative  and 
Executive  poweis  are  distributed  in  a  very 
■*r*naje  manner.  The  poor  Indian  knows 
L4>  other  master  than  a  corporal  or  a  mis- 
ataary.   In  California  the  Jesuit*  obtained 
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a  complete  victory  over  the  soldiery  in  the 
military  stations,  the  court  of  Madrid  hav- 
ing decided  that  the  whole  detachment, 
even  the  captains,  should  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  father  at  the  head  of  the  mis- 
sions. Under  this  system,  and  during  the 
reign  of  Philip  V.  the  Spanish  establish- 
ment in  California  became  very  consider* 
able,  especially  after  the  year  1744. 

The  Jesuits  displayed  all  their  character- 
istic industry  and  activity  in  promoting  the  ■ 
civilisation  of  the  natives.  In  a  few  year*, 
they  built  sixteen  villages  in  the  interior 
of  the  peninsula.  Since  their  expulsion, 
California  has  been  confided  to  the  Domi- 
nican monks  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  but. 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  success* 
fill  in  their  establishments  of  Old  Califor- 
nia, as  the  Franciscans  on  the  coasts  of  New 
California.  According  to  the  information  > 
obtained  by  Humboldt,  from  the  two  monks 
who  now  govern  the  two  Californias,  the 
population  of  Old  California  ha3  diminished 
to  such  a  degree  within  the  last  30  years, 
that  there  remain  no  more  than  from  4000 
to  5000  cultivators  in  the  villages  of  the 
missions.  The  number  of  those  mission* 
is  also  reduced  to  sixteen.  Those  of  Santiago 
and  Guadaloupe  remain  without  inhabit- 
ants ;  the  small  pox  and  other  maladies  are 
mentioned  as  the  principal  causes  of  the  de- 
population of  California. 

This  country  was  discovered  in  the  year 
1526  by  the  celebrated  Cortes.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  daring  adventurer!  after  a< 
series  of  astonishing  successes  on  the  conti- 
nent, gave  himself  entirely  up  to  expedi- 
tions of  discovery  in  the  South  sea;  to  which 
he  was  partly  prompted  by  a  letter  from 
Charles  v.,  recommending  to  him  to  seek, 
on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  New 
Spain,  for  some  strait  by  which  the  naviga- 
tion might  be  shortened  from  Cadiz  to  the 
East  Indies.  It  was  in  the  course  of  one 
of  these  navigations,  undertaken  at  the  ex- 
pence  and  under  the  direction  of  Cortes, 
that  the  coast  of  California  was  discovered 
by  Hernando  de  Grixalva,  in  the  month  of 
February  1534.  His  pilot  being  killed  by 
the  Californians,  and  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  voyage  delayed  or  stopped, 
Cortes  embarked  himself,  in  1535,  with 
400  Spaniards  and  300  negro  slaves.  He 
coasted  both  sides  of  the  gulf  of  California, 
then  known  by  the  name  of  the  sea  of 
Cortes.  Returning  to  Acapulco,  he  in- 
structed Francisco  de  Ulloa,  to  pursue  the. 
career  of  maritime  discovery  which  he  had 
so  successfully  begun;  and  Ulloa,  in  the 
course  of  two  years,  made  an  accurate  sur- 
vey of  the  coasts  of  California,  nearly  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Rio  Colorado.  The.  conquest 
and  settlement  of  the  country  was  often  at- 
tempted ;  but  it  was  not  finally  effected  till 
the  year  1679,  when  missions  were  esta- 
c  ^ 
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Wished  in  different  parts,  for  the  propose 
of  civilising  the  barbarous  inhabitants.  The 
population  of  Old  California  was  estimated, 
according  to  an  enumeration  in  1808,  at 
9000.  The  extent  of  its  surface,  at  7S95 
square  leagues,  with  one  inhabitant  to  each. 
The  natives  of  this  peninsula  who  do  not 
live  in  the  mission  of  the  Jesuits,  are  of  all 
savages  approaching  the  nearest  to  a  state 
of  nature.  They  pass  whole  days  stretched 
out  on  their  bellies  on  the  sand,  when  it 
is  heated  by  the  reverberation  of  the  solar 
rays.  They  entertain  a  great  terror  of 
clothing,  and  according  to  wither  Venegas, 
a  monkey  dressed  up,  is  not  more  ridiculous 
to  die  common  people  of  Europe,  than  a 
man  in  clothes  to  the  barbarous  natives  of 
California. 

Califobnia,  New,  a  province  of  Mexi- 
co, or  New  Spain,  which  extends  from  the 
isthmus  of  Old  California,  or  the  bay  of 
Todos  Santos,  to  Cape  Mendocino,  in  N. 
lat  40.  19.  It  is  a  long  and  narrow  tract  of 
country,  being  in  length  600  miles;  and  in 
breadth  only  30. 

The  coast  of  New  California  was  first 
visited  by  Cabrillo  in  1542,  as  far  as  the 
parallel  of  43  degrees.  It  was  afterwards 
explored  by  sir  Francis  Drake,  and,  in  1602, 
die  whole  shore  was  carefully  surveyed  by 
a  Spanish  navigator,  Sebastian  Viscaino. 
The  country,  However,  was  not  occupied  by 
die  Spaniards  till  167  years  afterwards. 
The  court  of  Madrid,  dreading  lest  the  other 
maritime  powers  of  Europe  should  form 
settlements  on  the  north-west  coast  of  A- 
merica,  which  might  become  dangerous  to 
the*  Spanish  colonies,  gave  orders  to  the 
viceroy  of  Mexico  to  found  missions,  and 
to  establish  presidios,  or  military  posts,  in 
the  ports  of  San  Diego  and  Monterey.  For 
this  purpose  two  packet  boats  set  out  from 
the  port  of  San  Bias,  and  anchored  at  San 
Diego  in  the  month  of  April  1763.  An- 
other expedition  was  sent  by  land  through 
Old  California.  Since  the  time  when  the 
country  was  explored  by  Viscaino  in  1602, 
no  European  had  disembarked  on  these 
coasts,  and  the  Indians  were  quite  astonish- 
ed to  see  men  with  clothes.  The  new  co- 
lony soon  began  to  suffer  from  scarcity  of 
provisions,  and  from  epidemical  diseases  oc- 
casioned by  the  want  of  proper  food  and 
shelter,  and  by  the  great  fatigues  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  From  these  distresses 
they  were  at  length  relieved  by  the  arrival 
Of  the  land  expedition  from  California. 

The  soil  of  New  California  is  as  well  wa- 
tered and  fertile  as  that  of  Old  California 
is  arid  and  stony.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  countries  which  can  well  be 
imagined.  The  climate  is  more  mild  than 
in  the  same  latitude  on  the  eastern  coast. 
The  sky  is  foggy ;  but  these  frequent  fogs, 
though  they  are  disagreeable,  and  often  ren* 
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der  it  dangerous  to  land  on  the  coast,  give 
vigour  to  vegetation,  and  refresh  the  soil, 
which  is  covered  with  a  black  spongy  earth, 
and  exceedingly  fertile.  In  the  18  mission- 
ary settlements  which  now  exist  in  New 
California,  wheat,  maize,  and  pease,  are 
cultivated  in  abundance.  Barley,  beans, 
and  lentiles,  also  thrive  well  in  most  parts  of 
the  country.  According  to  the  account  of 
PerouBe,  by  whom  the  settlements  on  this 
coast  were  visited,  and  who  presented  the 
governor  with  various  grains  and  seeds, 
which  he  had  brought  from  Paris,  the 
country  possesses  extraordinary  fertility,  and 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  culture  of  ftri- 
naceouB  seeds  and  roots  of  all  kinds.  The 
crops  of  maize,  barley,  corn,  and  pease,  are 
only  to  be  equalled  by  those  of  Chili  The 
medium  produce  of  corn  is  from  70  to  80  for 
one ;  ana  the  extremes  are  from  60  to  100. 
Most  of  the  roots  and  fruit  trees  of  Spain 
have  been  planted  by  the  jnisaionaries  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Indians.  They  found, 
on  their  arrival,  a  species  of  wild  vine  grow- 
ing in  the  interior  of  the  country,  which 
yielded  very  large  grapes  of  a  sour  quality. 
The  Vine,  which  is  common  in  Europe,  was 
immediately  introduced  into  the  new  co- 
lony, and  good  wine  is  now  made  in  most 
of  the  villages  established  by  the  Spaniards 
along  the  coast,  south  and  north  of  Mon- 
terey, to  beyond  the  37  th  degree  of  latitude. 
The  European  olive  is  also  successfully  cul- 
tivated in  several  of  the  settlements,  where 
they  make  an  oil  as  good  as  that  which  is 
made  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  or  as  the  oils 
of  Andalusia.  The  cold  winds  which 
blow  from  the  north  and  north-west,  some- 
times prevent  the  fruits  from  ripening 
along  the  coast;  but  in  more  sheltered 
spots,  the  harvests  of  fruit  are  most  abundant. 
There  is  not  any  country  in  the  world 
which  more  abounds  in  fish  and  game  of 
every  description :  hares,  rabits,  and  stags, 
are  very  common  ;  seals  and  otters  are  also 
found  in  prodigious  numbers ;  and  to  the 
northward,  and  during  the  winter,  they 
kill  a  great  number  of  foxes,  bears,  wolves, 
and  wild  cats.  The  thickets  and  plains 
abound  with  small  grey-tufted  partridges, 
which,  like  those  in  Europe,  live  in  society, 
and  are  frequently  found  m  large  companies 
of  300  or  400  together ;  they  are  fat,  but  ex- 
tremely well  flavoured.  The  trees  serve  as 
habitations  to  the  most  delightful  birds. 
Among  the  birds  of  prey  are  found  the 
white-headed  eagle,  the  great  and  small  fal- 
con, the  goss-hawk,  the  sparrow-hawk,  the 
black  vulture,  the  large  owl,  and  the  raven. 
On  the  ponds  and  sea  shore  are  seen  the 
wild  duck,  the  grey  and  white  pelican  with 
yellow  tufte,  different  species  of  gulls,  cor- 
morants, curlews,  ringplovers,  small  sea- 
water  hens,  and  herons.  A  bee-eater,  which, 
according  to  most  ornithologists;  is  peculiar 
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$  the  dd  continent,   was  also  killed  by 

ffcrsssj  when  he  visited  this  country. 

.   That  are  altogether  18  missionary  set- 

dements,  formed  by  the  Spaniards  on  the 

cost  ef  New  California,  and  of  all  their 

coJonnl  establiahnienta,  these  have  made 

the  moat  rapid  and  remarkable  progress  in 

arilisarion.    From  several  statistical  tables 

procured  by  Humboldt  while  he  was  in 

Mexico,  and  furnished  to  the  navigators 

signiors  Galiano  and  Valdes,  who  visited 

these  settlements,  it  appears' that,  in  1776, 

there  woe  only  8,  and  in  1790,  there  were 

11  villages.    The  population,  including  the 

Indira,  who  have  settled  and  begun  to 

cultivate  the  fields,  was 

In  1790,        .        .        7,748, 

—  1801,         .        .       13,668, 

—  1802,         .        .       16,662, 

The  inhabitants  thus  appear  to  have 
doubled  in  12  years.  The  increasing  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  in  these  settlements  also 
iftrds  abundant  proof  of  their  progress  in 
industry.  In  1791,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  the  Indians  sowed  in  the  whole 
province  874  fanegas  of  wheat,  which 
yielded  a  harvest  of  15,197  fanegas.  The 
cultivation  was  doubled  in  1802,  the  quan- 
tity sown  being  2089  fanegas,  and  the 
harvest  33,576  tanegas.  The  live  stock  of 
these  colonies  has  also  increased  in  a  still 
pater  ratio.  The  population  of  New  Ca- 
lifornia would  have  augmented  still  more 
rapidly  if  the  laws  by  which  the  Spanish 
presidios,  or  military  stations,  have  been 
governed  for  ages  were  not  directly  op- 
posite to  the  true  interests  of  both  mo- 
ther country  and  colonies.  By  these  laws 
the  soldiers  stationed  at  Monterey  are 
not  permitted  to  live  out  of  their  barracks, 
tod  to  settle  as  colonists.  The  monks  are 
tfoerally  averse  to  the  settlement  of  co- 
lonists of  the  white  cast,  because,  as  they 
■y,  being  people  who  reason,  they  do 
not  submit  so  easily  to  a  blind  obedience 
» the  Indians.  "  It  is  truly  distressing' 
(ays  a  weD-infbrmed  and  enlightened- 
Spanish  navigator),  "  that  the  military, 
who  pass  a  painful  and  laborious  life,  can- 
not in  their  old  age  settle  in  the  country 
md  employ  themselves  in  agriculture.  The 
prohibition  of  building  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  presidio  is  contrary  to  all 
the  dictates  of  sound  policy.  If  the  whites 
*ere  permitted  to  employ  themselves  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  rearing 
tf  cattle,  and  if  the  military,  by  establish- 
ing their  wives  and  children  in  cottages, 
auid  prepare  an  asylum  against  the  in- 
digence to  which  they  are  too  frequently 
exposed  in  their  old  ag*,  New  California 
*<rald  soon  become  a  flourishing  colony,  a 
rating  place  of  the  greatest  utility  for  the 
Spanish  navigators  who  trade  between 
Per*,  Mexico,  and  the  Philippine  islands." 


The  object  of  the  settlements,  establish-* 
ed  by  the  Spaniards;  is  to  reclaim  the 
natives  from  their  wandering  unsettled 
habits,  and  by  initiating  them  in  the 
comforts,  gradually  to  inure  them  to  the 
restraints  of  social  life,  and  it  is  impos* 
sible  sufficiently  to  commend  the  patience 
and  perseverance  displayed  by  the  mission- 
aries in  this  benevolent  employment  At 
some  of  the  settlements  they  have  succeed- 
ed to  a  certain  extent,  and  at  one  of  them 
.visited  by  Vancouver,  the  Indians  shewed 
the  most  unbounded  devotion  to  their 
Franciscan  fathers,  by  whom  they  were 
instructed  in  agriculture  and  other  branches 
of  industry.  At  some  other  settlements 
they  were  less  tractable,  but  no  obstacles 
could  discourage  the  perseverance  of  the 
missionaries.  By  various  allurements  they 
had  contrived  to  procure  a  certain  number  of 
Indian  female  children  from  their  parents, 
whom  they  taught  the  art  of  weaving  cloth. 
Others  are  employed  in  spinning  coarse 
woollen  stuffs.  But  their  principal  occu- 
pation, of  which  the  produce  might  become 
a  very  considerable  branch  of  commerce,  is 
the  dressing  of  stag-skins.  The  hunting 
of  these  stags  is  a  favourite  occupation  with 
the  Indians,  in  which  they  display  ringer 
dexterity  and  address.  Ail  the  forests  and 
plains  of  California  which  are  covered 
with  herbage,  are  filled  with  flocks  of  stags 
of  a  most  gigantic  size ;  they  have  branch- 
ing horns,  which  are  round  and  extremely 
large,  being  about  4£  feet  in  length.  The  stag 
is  of  a  brown  colour,  smooth,  and  without 
spot,  and  is  affirmed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  animals  in  Spanish  America. 
They  are  frequently  found  in  the  plains  of 
New  California,  in  herds  of  40  and  50  at  a 
time.  They  run  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity, throwing  their  heads  back,  and 
supporting  their  branches  on  their  backs  ; 
so  that  the  horses  of  New  Biscay,  which  are 
famed  for  their  speed,  are  thrown  out  in 
the  pursuit,  and  they  only  come  up  with 
them  at  the  moment  when  the  animal, 
which  very  seldom  drinks,  comes  to  quench 
his  thirst,  and  when  he  is  too  heavy  to 
display  all  the  energy  of  his  muscular  force. 
The  hunter  frequently  pursues  him,  and 
catches  him  by  entangling  him  in  a  noose. 
t  But  the  Indians  make  use  of  another  very 
ingenious  method  of  approaching  those 
stags :  having  procured  the  head  of  one  of 
them,  the  branches  of  which  are  very  long, 
they  place  it  on  their  own  head.  Masked  in 
this  manner,  but  armed  also  with  bows  and 
arrows,  they  conceal  themselves  in  brush- 
wood, or  among  the  high  and  thick  herbage. 
By  imitating  the  motion  of  a  stag  when  it 
feeds,  they  draw  round  them  the  flock, 
which  they  then  attack  from  their  covert. 

The  population  of  New  California  is  es- 
timated at  15,600.    Its  surface  in  square 
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leagues  at  8125,  and  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants to  each  league  is  4.  The  whites, 
mestiaoes,  and  mulattoea,  are  supposed  to 
amount  to  1800. 

Caligawn,  a  town  of  Northern  Hin- 
dostan, tributary  to  the  chief  of  Nenaul, 
and  situated  in  the  country  of  the  24  rajahs. 
Long.  S3.  60.  £.  Lat  28.  40.  N. 

Caligxana,  a  town  of  Istria,  37  miles  S. 
of  Trieste.  Long.  14. 10.  £.  Lat  45. 26.  N. 

Caliluia,  or  Calalaya,  a  town  of  the 
island  of  Luzon,  in  a  province  of  the  same 
name. 

Calim  a,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Chocos,  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Zitara. 

Calim  ens,  a  small  island  in  the  Gre- 
cian.archipelago,  eight  miles  long,  and  three 
broad.    Long.  86.  44.  E.  Lat  37.  8.  N. 

Caunacbon,  a  cape  in  the  Black  sea, 
on  the  coast  of  Natolia.  Distant  20  miles 
£.  of  Constantinople. 

Calihatoor,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  Carnatic,  15  miles  W.  of  Tiagar. 

Cali.vgafatam,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  circar  of  Cicacole,  situated  on  the  sea 
coast,  12  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Cicacole,  39  S.  E. 
of  Kinmedy,  and  70  N.  £.  of  Seringapatanu 
Long.  84. 15.  E.  Lat  18. 25.  N. 

Calipaei,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs 
into  the  gulf  of  SquiUace.  Long.  16.  50.  £. 
Lat  38.  32.  N. 

Caliparuw,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  province  of  Coimbetore,  32  miles  W. 
of  Damicotta. 

Calitondo,  a  river  of  Java,  which  flows 
into  the  sea  on  the  south  side  of  the  island. 
Long.  l<p.  12.  £.  Lat  7.  36.  S. 

Calitoor,  a  fortress  near  the  west  coast 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  in  an  agree- 
able country.  The  Dutch  took  this  fort  in 
the  year  1615.  Distant  28  miles  S.  of  Colum- 
bo.    Long.  79.  50.  £.  Lat  6.  34.  N. 

Calitri,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prin- 
dpato  Ultra,  33  miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Beneven- 
to.    Long.  15.  20.  £.  Lat  40.  57.  N. 

Calix,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  West 
Bothnia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  22 
miles  W.  of  Tornea.  Long.  23.  6.  E.  Lat. 
05.  52.  N. 

Calix,  a  river  of  Sweden,  which  runs  into 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  20  miles  XV.  of  Toinea. 

Calix,  Ofver,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in 
West  Bothnia,  50  miles  N.  W.  of  Tornea.  * 

Calka.    See  Kalka. 

Calla-calla,  an  abundant  stream  of 
South  America,  in  Chili,  which  runs  west, 
and  enters  the  Valdivia  near  the  city  of 
that  name. 

Callabash  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  1 1  miles  E.  of  Pe- 
dro Bluff.  Long.  77.  25.  £.  Lat.  17.  53.  N. 

Callac,  a  small  town  of  Frunce,  in  Brit- 
tany, with  1550  inhabitants,  10  miles  N.  of 
Hostrenen,  and  15  8.  W.  of  Guingamp. 


Call ac and,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  is 
the  province  of  Tinnevelly.  Distant  42  miles 
N.  by  £.  of  Cape  Comorin.  Long.  77.  44. 
£.  Lat  8. 31.  N. 

Callacoil,  or  Cillacou,  a  town  and 
fortress  of  Hindostan,  in  the  district  of  Ma- 
rawas,  34  miles  E.  of  Madura,  and  60  S.  of 
Tanjore.    Long.  79.  41.  £.  Lat  9.  53.  N.| 

C allah,  a  village  of  the  territory  of  Al- 
giers, immediately  south  of- Mount  Jurjura, 
80  miles  S.  £.  of  Algiers. 

Callah.    See  Gcliah. 

Call  ah,  el,  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Algiers,  in  the  province  of  Tlemssn.  It  con* 
tains  the  most  extensive  manufactory  of  car- 
pets and  burnooses  of  any  place  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  surrounded  by  other  villages  that 
are  profitably  employed  in  the  same  branch 
of  industry.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence, 
and  surrounded  by  branches  of  the  Atlas  ; 
but  the  town  itself  is  dirty  and  ill  built, 
without  drain,  causeway,  or  pavement 
There  are  a  few  large  stones  and  pieces  of 
marble,  of  ancient  workmanship,  which  seem 
to  indicate  a  Roman  town.  Shaw  conjec- 
tures it  to  have  been  the  Gitlinj  or  Apfar  of 
Ptolemy.  The  Turks  have  here  a  small 
garrison  and  citadel.   40  miles  £.  of  Oran. 

Call  an,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Kilkenny,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
King's  river.  It  consists  of  four  streets 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles, 
which  are  badly  paved.  The  church,  once 
a  stately  fabric,  is  now  nearly  in  ruin,  part 
of  it  only  being  roofed.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  town  are  seen  the  remains  of  an  abbey, 
which  was  founded  in  the  15th  century, 
and  has  been  of  fine  architecture.  Near  the 
banks  of  the  river  also,  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  black  marble  fouutain,  whence 
the  water  is  conducted  to  the  abbey  by 
marble  troughs.  Distillation  is  the  only 
branch  of  industry  of  any  consequence  con- 
ducted here.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  having 
received  certain  privileges  in  1217,  from 
the  earl  of  Marashall.  In  the  year  1800, 
the  population  was  9229. 

Callander,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  situated 
on  the  river  Teth.  A  settlement  of  soldiers 
was  established  here  by  government,  when 
the  army  was  reduced  at  the  peace  of  1763, 
since  which  time  the  place  has  been  gradu- 
ally enlarged.  It  has  been  much  resorted 
to  of  late  years  by  strangers,  to  visit  the 
neighbouring  lakes  and  mountains,  Pa- 
pulation 2042.  Distant  from  Edinburgh 
51  miles  \V\,  and  16  from  Stirling  W. 

C allan t's  Oog,  a  village  of  Holland, 
on  the  sea  coast.  In  1799,  the  British 
troops  landed  near  this  place. 

Callao,  a  seaport  town  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  Peru,  situated  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  not  far  from  the  Pacific  ocean. 
It  is  the  port  of  Lima,  from  which  city  it 
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is  twolanjnes  distant,  and  it  carries  on  a 
great  eonooee  with  the  other  provinces  of 
Boats  America,  and  with  Europe.     The 
town,  which  was  built  on  a  low  flat  point 
of  tal  was  strongly  fortified  in  the  reign 
«f  flribp  IV.,  and  numerous  batteries  com- 
■sod  the  port  and  road,  which  is  the  most 
cBsuDodiovs  and  safest  that  is  to  be  found 
at  the  whole  coast  of  tibe   Pacific  ocean. 
Two  islands,   namely,  St  Lawrence  and 
Callao,  and   the  peninsula  which  nearly 
reaches  them,  defend  vessels  from  the  south 
wind;  towards  the  west  and  north  it  is  open; 
bat  the  winds  never  blow  with  violence  from 
these  quarters.    The  sea  is  always  tranquil, 
sad  there  is  anchorage  everywhere  in  aeep 
water,  without  danger  of  rocks  or  shoals,  ex- 
cept one  which  is  three  cables  length  from 
the  shore.     In  the  opening  between  the 
toads  of  St  Lawrence  and  Callao,  there 
are  two  small  islets  or  rocks;  there  is  also 
s  third  very  low  and  half  a  league  out  at 
aa>  south-south-east  from  the  north-west 
point  of  the  inland  of  St  Lawrence.    At 
this  port  vessels  may  be  supplied  with 
plenty  of  good  water  from  the  small  river 
oa  which  the  town  is  situated,  and  they 
msy  also   procure  every  other   necessary 
which  they  may  stand  in  need  of.    Callao 
is  the  rendezvous  of  from  16>000  to  17,000 
tons  of  shipping,  6000  of  which  are  reserved 
for  the  navigation  of.  the  Pacific.    The 
nooses  are  generally  built  of  slight  mate- 
rials; the   singular   circumstance   of  its 
never  raining  in  this  country,  renders  stone 
booses  unnecessary ;  and  these  are  besides 
more  apt  to  suffer  from  earthquakes,  which 
infrequent  here.    The  most  remarkable 
of  these  haupened  in  1746,   when  three- 
foorths  of  Lima  was  laid  in  ruins,    and 
Callao  was  entirely  demolished.     Of  the 
inhabitants,    about  4000  perished  in    the 
dreadful  calamity;  the  houses  were  over- 
thrown, and  19  vessels,  some  of  which 
were  thrown    to  a  considerable  distance 
inland,    were    destroyed.     Two  hundred 
persons  only  escaped  the  general  destruc- 
tion.   Callao  has  been  since  rebuilt  upon 
the  same  plan  as  before,  but  a  little  far- 
ther from  the  sea.    Long.  77.  4.  W.  Lat. 
12.2,3. 

Callao,  or  Cakfello,  an  island  in  the  ' 
Indian  sea,about  fivemilesin  length,  and  two 
in  breadth,  lying  eight  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Cochin-China,  and  opposite  the  mouth 
oft  considerable  river.  At  the  time  of  the 
British  embassy  to  China,  there  were  only 
about  60  houses  on  the  island,  partly  of 
wood  and  partly  of  stone,  besides  some 
tflnpies.  The  ground  is  in  a  high  state  of 
coloration,  and  the  inhabitants  extremely 
prihsed.  Here  the  French  proposed  mak- 
ing s  settlement  about  the  period  that  the 
fpvernment  of  their  own  country  was  over- 
tbrown  by  the  revolution.  Distant  30  miles 


S.  E.  of  the  harbour  of  Turon.  Long.  108* 
30.  E»  Lat.  15.  65.  N. 

Callas,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  Pro- 
vence, with  2100  inhabitants.  5  miles  N.  E. 
of  Draguignan. 

Callasgoody,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  Carnatic,  28  miles  £.  of  Coilpetta. 

Calla-Sosung,  a  town  on  the  island  of 
Bouton,  about  a  mDe  from  the  coast,  with 
an  indifferent  harbour,  which  has  a  rocky 
bottom.  The  inhabitants  are  Mahometans, 
and  speak  the  Malay  language.  Long.  183. 
30.  E.  Lat.  5.  S. 

.  Call  a  will  a,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  drear  of  Cuddapah.  Distant  80  miles 
N.  W.ofCuddapah. 

Calle,  la,  a  fort  on  the  coast  of  Algiers, 
formerly  the  principal  factory  of  the  French 
African  company.  It  is  built  on  a  rock, 
surrouhded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and 
defended  on  the  land  side  by  a  wall,  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Arabs.  Fifteen  pieces 
of  cannon  protect  the  harbour,  which  is  not 
of  great  extent  The  chief  object  of  this, 
establishment  was  the  fishery  of  coral,  which 
k  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  on  the  neigh- 
bouring coast  A  trade  is  also  carried  on 
with  the  natives  for  grain,  wool,  wax,  hides, 
&c  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  ia  from 
300  to  400.  This  place,  with  the  other 
possessions  of  the  French  African  company, 
was  lost  to  France  during  the  war,  and  waa 
lately  ceded  to  Britain,  by  the  Algerine 
government,  for  a  sum  of  money,  75  miles 
W.  of  Tunis. 

Callenbrbo,  a  large  village  of  Saxony, 
county  of  Schonburg,  46  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Dresden.   Long.  12.  33.  £.  Lat  50.  43.  N. 

Calls nbeeo,  a  small  but  regular  town 
of  Saxony,  in  the  county  of  Schonburg,  not 
far  from  Lichtenstein.  Population  1500. 
48  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Dresden.  Long.  12. 
33.  £.  Lat  50.  43.  N. 

Calliagh  Chum,  a  rock  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  Binvey  head,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ire- 
land.   Long.  9.  36.  W.  Lat  54.  21.  N. 

Callian,  a  town  of  France,  in  Provence, 
department  of  the  Var,  with  1800  inhabit- 
ants.   56  miles  N.  £.  of  Toulouse. 

CalliaH,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
province  of  Bejapour,  19  miles  W.  of 
Currer. 

Callianee,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
province  of  Beeder,  and  the  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name.  It  is  large  and 
populous.  Distant  65  miles  W.  of  Beeder, 
77  W.  by  N.  of  Hyderabad,  and  85  E.  o£ 
Bejapour.  Long.  77.  33.  £.  Lat  17.  22.  N. 

Calliano,  a  village  of  the  Tyrolese,  near 
the  Adige,  where  are  denies  supposed  to  be 
an  impregnable  defence  to  the  city  of  Trent 
These  defiles  were  forced  by  the  French  in 
September  1796.    6  miles  from  Trent 

Calliakfoub,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  province  of  Canara,  on  the  sea  coast 
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Distent  36  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Manga- 
lore.    Long.  74.  48.  £.  Lat.  13. 18.  N. 

Calliaqua,  a  town  and  harbour  at  the 
south-west  end  of  St  Vincent,  one  of  the' 
Caribbee  islands.  The  harbour  is  the  best 
in  the  island,  and  draws  thither  a  great  part 
of  the  trade,  and  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  island. 

Calligong,  a  small  district  of  Bengal, 
lying  between  the  24th  and  25th  degrees  of 
northern  lat  and  88th  and  89th  of  eastern 
long.    Its  principal  town  is  Doolabary. 

Callinger,  a  district  of  Bundelcund, 
province  of  Allahabad,  in  Hindostan,  si- 
tuated between  the  24th  and  26th  degrees 
of  northern  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Jumna,  on  the  east  by 
Bogilcund,  on  the  south  by  Gurrah  Man-. 
dela,  and  on  the  west  by  Chatterpore.  Its 
principal  townB  are  Callinger,  Senrab,  and 
Attouih.  The  river  Cane  runs  through  the 
whole  extent  of  it  from  south  to  north,  and 
falls  into  the  Jumna  at  Tana.  It  is  a  moun- 
tainous country,  and  produces  ebony  and 
diamonds,  a  few  elephants,  much  iron,  and 
a  quantity  of  cotton.  This  country  retained 
its  independency  from  time  immemorial  till 
very  lately ;  for,  although  frequently  over- 
run by  tne  Afghans,  Moguls,  and  Mah- 
rattas,  and  compelled  to  pay  tribute,  the 
rajah  still  retained  his  fort  and  title.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Hindoo  confederacy 
who  opposed'  the  Mahometans  in  1022, 
and  is  often  mentioned  in  history  since  that 
period.  In  the  year  1803  this  district  was 
ceded  by  the  Manrattas  to  the  British,  and 
in  the  seven  subsequent  years  was  com- 
pletely subdued,  and  the  rajah  retired  on  a 
pension.  The  natives  are  Hindoos,  and 
many  of  them  of  the  Rajpoot  tribe. 

Callinger,  a  strong  and  very  celebrated 
fortress,  and  the  capital  of  the  above  dis- 
trict It  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain, and  is  constructed  of  stone,  is  five 
miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  seve- 
ral good  ponds  of  water,  and  a  number  of 
Hindoo  temples.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
thick  wood,  which,  although  adding  to  its 
strength,  renders  it  very  unhealthy.  In  the 
year  1024  it  was  ineffectually  besieged  by 
the  celebrated  Mahmoud  of  Ghizne ;  and  in 
the  year  1545,  Sheu  Shah,  the  Afghan, 
who  drove  the  emperor  Homayon  from 
the  throne  of  Hindostan,  lost  his  life  in  at- 
tempting to  take  it.  The  Mahrattas  fre- 
quently endeavoured  to  capture  it,  but 
without  success.  After  the  district  had 
been  some  time  in  possession  of  the  Bri- 
tish, they  were  obliged,  in  the  year  1810, 
to  lay  regular  .ctcge  to  the  fortress,  and 
with  much  difficulty  succeeded  in  getting 
possession  of  it;  -since  which  period  it 
has  been  garrisoned  by  a  battalion  of  na- 
tive infantry,  and  a  detachment  of  Euro- 
pean artillery.  The  famous  diamond  mines 
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of  Punnah  are  about  20  miles  south  of  this 
fort     Long.  80. 25.  £.  Lat.  24.  58.  N. 

Callington,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  in  a  low  situation.  It! 
consists  chiefly  of  one  broad  street,  rather 
of  mean  appearance,  and  has  a  spacious  and 
lofty  chut ch,  which  was  almost  totally  re- 
built about  the  middle  of  the  15th  centu- 
3r.  A  considerable  manufactory  of  woollen 
oth  is  carried  on  here,  whicn  is  of  fine 
quality.  A  market  is  held  weekly,  anct 
mere  are  four  annual  fairs.  Callington  is 
a  borough,  returning  two  members  to  par- 
liament, who  are  elected  by  about  70  voters. 
Population  938.  Distant  10  miles  S.  of 
Launceston.  43  E.  N.  E.  of  Truroi  and 
213  W.S.  W.  of  London. 

Calliondrog,  a  fortress  of  Hindostan, 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
Noggry,  in  the  Mysore.  Distant  44  miles 
8.  by  E.  from  Bellary.  Long.  77.  9.  E. 
Lat  14.  30.  N. 

Callipour,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  iri 
Bejapour,  22  miles  N.  W.  of  Poonah. 

Callishwa,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  Carnatic,  5  miles  S.  of  Polore. 

Calloho,  one  of  the  smaller  Friendly 
islands.    Long.  185.  7.  E.  Lat.  21.  29.  S. 

CALLOua,a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bejapour,  6  miles  E.  of  Sollapout. 

Calluca,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  government  of  Diarbekir,  35  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Kerkisiech. 

Cally,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Barra- 
maul,  76  miles  N.  E.  of  Darempoory. 

Callygony  Hills,  a  range  of  mountains 
in  Hindostan,  the  south-west  part  of  a  ridge 
which  runs  along  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
Nerbuddah. 

Calm  Point,  an  elevated  point  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  North  America,  within 
Bristol  bay,  on  the  north  side.  Lat  58. 38.  N. 

Calm ac.    See  Kalmuc. 

Calmar,  a  town  of  Sweden,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Smaland,  is  situated  on 
the  sound  or  strait  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
Baltic,  about  seven  miles  from  the  island  of 
Oland,  which  lies  directly  opposite.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  places  in  the  Kingdom,  but 
its  site  was  formerly  different,  a  fire  having 
consumed  the  original  town  in  1647,  and 
the  new  town  being  founded  in  the  island 
of  Quarnhohn.  It  is  built  in  a  form  nearly 
circular,  and  has  somewhat  more  than  40OO 
inhabitants.  On  the  side  next  the  harbour 
it  is  surrounded  with  double  walls  and 
ditches,  and  outside  the  town,  on  the 
Sound,  stands  the  castle  of  Calmar,  which 
is  deemed  one  of  the  strongest  plaees  in 
Sweden.  The  harbour  is  small,  but  secure. 
The  commerce  of  the  town  was  formerly 
very  considerable,  but  a  great  part  of  it  has 
been  transferred  to  Stockholm.  It  consists 
in  the  export  of  timber,  alum,  tar,  and 
hemp.    Before  the  annexation  of  the  pro- 
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raatof  Sdwnen  and  Bkkingen  toSwe- 
de&,CalBBrwas  considered  a  barrier  for- 
tnm,  ad  the  key  of  Gothland.    Here  was 
tmdakd,  in  1397,  the  famous  union  of 
Caaatr,  by  which  queen  Margaret,  styled 
the  Samramis  of  the  North,  united  the 
in^doms  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Nor- 
wtj,  voder  one  head.    Calmar  is  the  see 
vf'i  bishop,  has  a  fine  cathedral  church,  an 
aademy,  and  a  dock-yard.-   The  governor 
«f  Cabnar  and  Oland  resides  in  the  neigh- 
boring palace  of  Holsmo,  and  the  popu- 
httoo,  under  his  authority,  was,  .in  1911, 
136,300.  The  arable  land  in  the  government 
consisted,  in  the  same  year,  of  80,000  Eng- 
lish acres;  the  number  of  horses,  black  cat- 
tle, and  sheen,  was  906,000.    In  the  year 
1800  a  Gre,  which  broke  out  in  the  town  of 
Cahnar,  destroyed  160  houses,  the  buildings 
of  the  academy,  including  its  library,  and 
part  ofthepubtic  magazine.  150  miles  N'.  E. 
of  Copenhagen,  and  190  S.  S.  W.  of  Stock- 
holm.  Long.  16.  26.  E.  Lat  56.  40.  SO.  N. 
Cai.xez,  a  promontory  and  cape  of  Afri- 
ca, on  the  Red  sea,  in  the  desert  coast 
between  Egypt  and   Abyssinia.    Lat.  31. 
22.  N. 

CiXMins,  a  town  of  France,  in  Perijrord, 
department  of  the  Dordogne,  situated  near 
the  Dordogne,  and  containing500  houses. 
Calmika,  a  large  town  in  Dahomy,  con- 
tnning  15,000  inhabitants.  The  king  has  a 
boose  there,  where  he  occasionally  resides. 
C'alxe,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county 
tfWHts,  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
riTer.  The  church  is  a  large  structure,  with 
a  handsome  square  tower  at  the  north-east 
end;  and  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
Presbyterians,  Anabaptists,  and  Quakers. 
There  is  a  free  school,  founded  in  1660,  for 
SO  boys.  Calne  is  a  borough  by  prescrip- 
tion, sending  two  members  to  parliament 
It  is  an  ancient  place ;  and  it  is  said  that 
i  synod  was  held  here  in  the  year  997  re- 
garding the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  wherein 
St  Dunstan  presided.  While  a  Scotch 
bishop,  named  Boerholm,  was  pleading  in 
fiwour  of  the  priests,  the  floor  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  synod  was  held  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  many  persons  were  killea, 
while  the  seat  of  St  Dunstan  remained  firm, 
sad  himself  uninjured.  This  was  then 
ascribed  to  a  miracle,  but  it  was  afterwards 
aUraed  that  St  Dunstan  himself  had  caused 
the  beams  to  be  impaired,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  displayed.  Three  miles  south- 
east of  Calne  the  figure  of  a  white  horse, 
cot  by  directions  of  Dr  Allsup,  about  the 
jear  1790,  appears  on  the  side  of  a  chalk 
niQ:  it  is  157  feet  in  length,  and  is  in  a 
trotting  position.  Came  has  a  weekly  mar- 
ket and  two  annual  fairs.  A  branch  of  the 
WHtehire  and  Berkshire  canal  comes  into 
this  town.  Two  miles  N.  W.  of  Calne  is 
Bowocd,  the  seat  of  the  marquis  of  Laiie- 
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downe.  Population  3457.  Distant  19  mite* 
E.  of  Bath,  and  88  W.  of  London.  Long, 
2.  2.  W.  Lat.  51.  26.  N. 

Calobjelo,  a  river  of  Darien,  which  runs 
into  the  Spanish  main.  Long.  88.  55.  W, 
Lat.  8.  48.  N. 

Calogero,  St,  a  small  town  of  Sicily,  in 

the  Val  di  Mazzara,  84  miles  E,  of  Mazzara, 

Calogero,  Cape  St,  a  cape  on  the  east 

coast  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  9  miles  E.  of 

Lentini. 

Caloieka,  or  Calooera,  a  small  Greek 
island,  in  the  Archipelago,  15  miles  S.  of 
Andrea.    Long.  35.  16.  E.  Lat  38.  7.  N. 

Calo  Lim no,  a  small  island  in  the  Pro* 
pontis,near  the  coast  of  Asia,  anciently  called 
Besbicus.  Long.  28.  31.  E.  Lat.  40. 21.  N. 
CAi.OHE,a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
in  the  principato  Ultra,  which  falls  into  the 
Sabato  near.Benevento. 

Calos,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  East  Florida,  where  are  excel-* 
lent  fishing  banks  and  grounds.  Not  far 
from  this  is  a  considerable  town  of  Seminole; 
Indians.  The  Spaniards  from  Cuba  take 
great  quantities  of  fish  here,  and  barter  with 
the  Indians  and  traders  for  skins,  furs,  &c 
and  return  with  their  cargoes  to  Cuba. 

Calota,  a  city  of  South  America,  in  the 
province,  of  Popayan,  founded  in  the  year 
1543,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Magdalena, 
hear  its  source.  It  was. destroyed  in  1641, 
in  an  insurrection . of  >  the  Indians,  but  has 
been  since  rebuilt. 

Caloude,  a  town  of  Hindoatan,  in  the 
district  of  Dowlatabad,  4  miles  W.  of  Car* 
mulla,  and  210  N.  W.  of  Hyderabad.  Long, 
75.  28.  E.  Lat  18..42*  N.. 

Calour,  a  town  of  Hindoatan,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Bejapour,  16  miles  W.  of  Rachore. 
Calowz,  a  mountainous  and  wood)  dis- 
trict of  Hindostan,  province  of  Lahore.  It 
is  situated  about  the  32d  degree  of  northern 
latitude,  and  is  bounded,  on  the  north  by 
Kaugrah,  on  the  east  by  Besseer,  on  the 
south,  by  Nhan,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Punjab.  Its  revenue  is  said  to  amount  to 
12  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum  ;  and  in  the 
year  1783  it  was  governed  by  a  woman  call- 
ed the  Rany.  Its  capital  is  Bellaspore,  and 
it  is  nearly  divided  by  the  river.  Sutlidge* 
The  inhabitants  are  Hindoos  and  Seiks. . 

Calfe,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  on 
the  coast,  13  miles  S.  of  Denia.  Long.  0. 
8.  W.  Lat.  38.  37.  N. 

Calpenteen,  a  fort  and  large  native 
village,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  situated  on  a  peninsula  extending 
about  60  miles  along  the  coast,  which  be- 
comes completely,  insulated  during  die 
north-east  monsoon.  The  fort  is  about  300 
feet  square,  with  four  bastions,  and  con* 
tains  a  square  of  houses  within  it. '  The 
trade  carried  on  by  the  natives  of  the  vil- 
lage consists*  in  the  exportation  of  flah,  ip 
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change  for  which,  rice  and  fruit  are 
ported.  Pine  wild  honey  is  also  to  be  ob- 
ned  here.  Long.  79.  50.  E.  Lat  8.  N. 
Calpeky,  one  of  the  Laccadive  islands. 
«g.  73.  89.  E.  Lat.  10.  5.  N. 
Calpy,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
Agra,  situated  on  the  south-west  bank 
the  river  Jumna.  It  is  a  place  of  con- 
Lerable  trade,  and  the  entrepot  for  the 
Asportation  of  cotton  from  the  western 
1  southern  provinces  into  the  British  ter- 
ories.  The  cotton  is  here  generally  em- 
rked  in  very  large  flat-bottomed  ooats, 
jhtly  put  together,  and  not  being  fit 
'  any  other  purpose,  are,  on  their  ar- 
id at  Calcutta,  broken  up  and  sold  in 
*es.  Its  vicinity  formerly  contained 
nes  of  turquoises  and  copper,  but  the 
pence  of  working  them  having  been 
ind  greater  than  the  profit,  they  were 
at  up.  Calpy  is  reckoned  by  the  natives 
e  of  the  hottest  places  in  India.  It  pos- 
ses a  flood  fort,  which  commands  the 
ry  on  die  route  between  Oude  and  the 
ihratta  dominions,  and  has  been  often  the 
me  of  warfare.  In  the  year  1765  an  ac- 
n  was  fought  here  between  the  Mahrat- 
and  the  British,  under  general  Carnac, 
ken  the  former  were  totally  defeated.  In 
s  year  1806,  Calpy,  with  itsdependen- 
s,  amounting  to  76,000  rupees  peran- 
m,  were  exchanged  by  Nana  Govind 
rw,  a  Mahratta  chief,  with  the  British, 
1  a  district  in  Bundelcund,  and  some  ira- 
mities  from  the  diamond  mines  of  that 
intry.  The  fort  is  now  garrisoned  by  a 
itish  detachment,  and  the  district  annexed 
Etayah.  Long.  79. 48.  E.  Lat  96. 10.  N. 
Calsoe,  one  of  the  Faroe  islands,  in  the 
nrth  sea.  Long.  6.88.  W.  Lat  62.  81.  N. 
Caltenuahd,  a  town  of  the  grand 
cby  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  Westphalia, 
th  800  inhabitants. 

Caltuba,  a  village  and  fort  on  the  west 
ist  of  Ceylon,  situated  on  a  river.  The 
incipal  street  of  the  village  is  shaded  by 
wt  of  teak  trees.  Arrak  is  made  here, 
stent  88  miles  S,  from  Columbo. 
Calva,  one  of  the  smaller  islands  among 
e  Hebrides,  near  the  east  coast  of  the 
and  of  South  Uist 

Calvados,  a  dangerous  ridge  of  rocks 
the  north  coast  of  Normandy,  extend- 
;  (in  lat  49.  88.  N.)  to  the  west  of  the 
rne,  for  the  snace  of  10  or  18  miles.  The 
Ige  is  so  called  from  a  Spanish  vessel 
ee  wrecked  on  it,  and  gives  name  to  the 
[lowing  department 

Calvados,  a  department  of  France, 
lich  forms  an  important  part  of  Lower 
Nrmandy,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
Ige  of  rocks  just  noticed.  This  de- 
rtment  has  that  of  the  Euro  to  the 
it,  that  of  die  Orne  to  the  south, 
it  of  La  Mancbe  to  the  weat,  and  the 


English  channel  to  the  north.  It  con- 
tains on  an  extent  of  886  square  leagues 
(about  8800  English  square  miles),  505,500 
inhabitants.  Its  length  coast- wise,  froux 
the  Seine  to  the  Vive,  is  above  60  mile*, 
and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  about. 
SO.  It  is  divided  into  the  six  arrondisv* 
sements  of  Caen  (the  capital),  Falaise, 
Bayeux,  Lisieux,  Vive,  and  Pont  l'Eveque. 
The  country  is  level  nearly  throughout,  and. 
produces  abundance  of  corn,  hemp,  and  flax, 
out  most  of  all  fruit,  particularly  apples  and 
pears;  there  are  here  also  excellent  pastu- 
rages, and  a  fine  breed  of  cattle  and  horses. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  lace,  fustian, 
hosiery,  flannel,  and  cotton :  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Calvados  have  long  been  noted 
for  their  activity  and  industry. 

Calves,  a  township  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Derby.  Population  555.  Dis- 
tant 10  miles  from  Chesterfield,  and  169 
from  London. 

Calverleioh,  a  township  of  England, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Popu- 
lation 1896.  Distant  4  miles  NE.  of  Brad- 
ford. 

Calvert,  a  county  of  Maryland,  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Chesapeake.    It  is  about  33  miles  long. 

Calves,  islets  and  rocks  in  Roaring 
Water  bay,  on  the  south  coast  of  Ireland. 
Long.  188. 10.  W.  Lat  51.  86.  N. 

Calvi,  a  fortified  town  in  Corsica,  fine- 
ly situated  on  the  side  of  a  steep  eminence, 
on  a  peninsula  in  the  gulf  of  Calvi ;  it  has 
a  roadstead,  a  citadel  flanked  with  five  bas- 
tions, and  is  the  strongest  place  in  the 
island.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1 794, 
after  a  dose  siege  of  51  days.  Population 
1800.  33  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bastia.  Long. 
8.  45.  16.  E.    Lat.  48.  34.  7.  N. 

Calvi,  Cafe,  a  promontory  on  the 
north  coast  of  tne  island  of  Corsica,  formed 
by  a  lofty  barren  mountain. 

Calvi,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 
7  miles  N.  of  Capua.  Long.  14. 5.  E.  Lat. 
41.  18.  N. 

Caluja,  a  small  island  on  the  tea  of 
Mindoro.  Long.  131.  15.  E.  Lat.  9.  86.  N. 

Calvisang,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Loin- 
bardy.  Population  3000.  18  miles  S.  S.E. 
of  Brescia. 

Calvisson,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower 
Languedoc,  department  of  the  Gard,  with 
8400  inhabitants.  9  miles  S. W.  of  Nismes. 

Calvijezano,  a  large  village  near  Naples, 
with  8800  inhabitants. 

Calukala,  a  river  of  Angola,  in  Africa, 
which  falls  into  the  Coanza  near  iti 
mouth.    Lat,  9. 10.  S. 

Caluma,  a  small  river,  which  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  about  60  miles  N.  of  Sierra 
Leone, 

Calvma*  »  river  of  South  America,  in 
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the  kmgfaB  of  Quito,  which  flows  through 

the  pbim  of  Qjihe,  and  which  afterwards 

takes  the  suae  of  the  Caraeol.    It  rises  in 

the  mom  tuns  of  Chimbo,  and  enters  the  Ba- 

bfaijoaeff  the  settlement  of  this  name. 
Caixmaya,  a  village  of  Bambarra,  on 

the  iVsjw,  10  miles  E.  of  Yamina. 
Calvuii,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  north 

star  af  Lake  Superior. 

CAumrAK,  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  aknd  of  Luzon.  Long.  180.  38.  £. 
L«t  14. 20.  N. 

Calvosdb,  a  small  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  district  of 
Sdwuingen.  Population  1120.  SI  miles 
X.VT.  of  Magdeburg. 

Calcso,  or  Calusio,  a  small  but  neat 
town  of  Piedmont,  with  8860  inhabitants. 
isaleiN.ofChiTalso. 

Caixto,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the 
prominent  of  Popayan,  70  miles  E.S.E.  of 
PopiTtD,  snd  86  S.S.W.  of  Neyva. 

Lalw,  or  Calbk,  a  town  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the 
siwinwald,  or  Black  Forest.  The  nura- 
htr  of  inhabitants  is  3440,  and  their  chief 
DUBufsctures  are  serges  and  porcelain.  It 
is  ftitaated  on  the  river  Nagold,  16  miles 
W.S.W  of  Stutgard,  and  84  E.S.E.  of 
Bstadt    Long.  8.  50.  E.  Lat.  48.  47.  N. 

Calymkr*,  a  point  of  Hindustan,  at  the 
math  extremity  of  the  east  coast  of  the  Car- 
utx.    Long.  79.  55.  £.   Lat  10.  83.  N. 

Calzaba,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Cuole,  province  of  Ariba,  40  miles  W.  of 
Ulahorra.    Long.  8. 56.  W.  Lat.  48. 19.  N. 

Cam,  or  Gbaxta,  a  river  of  England, 
h  the  county  of  Cambridge,  which  is 
tinned  by  the  union  of  two  small  streams, 
«  of  which,  called  the  Rhee,  rises  at  Ash- 
*dl  in  Hertfordshire :  the  other,  said  to 
be  catted  the  Granta,  rises  in  Essex ;  and 
both  unite  near  Cambridge,  through  which 
they  flow  in  one  stream.  The  Cam  after- 
vims  falls  into  the  Ouse  among  the  Fens. 

Cam,  a  village  and  parish  of  England, 
ia  the  county  of  Gloucester*  The  overflow- 
ia?  of  the  Severn  frequently  does  much  da- 
cugp  in  this  quarter.  Most  of  the  inhabit- 
*at*  are  employed  in  the  cloth  manufacture. 
Population  1501.  Distant  1  mile  N.  of 
Drasley,  and  107  from  London. 

Cam,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  in 
(rioocestershire,  and  runs  into  the  Severn, 

•  auks  N.N.E.  from  Berkley. 
Cam  Island,  one  of  the  smaller  Virgin 

i  lands,  in  the  West  Indies,  situate  near 

*  John's,  in  the  King's  channel.    Long. 
tS.  85.  W.  Lat.  18.  SO.  N. 

Camaueses,  a  town  of  France,  in  Au- 
TOgne,  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome, 
luntaining  840  houses. 

Cam  am  v,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Uheosy  situate  on  a  river  of  the 
vine  name,  40  miles  N.  of  Ilheos. 
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Camana,  a  province  of  Peru,  hounded 
on  the  north-west  and  north  by  the  pro-* 
vince  of  lea,  north-east  by  that  of  Lucanas, 
east  by  that  of  Parinacochas  and  Conde- 
suios,  south-east  by  that  of  CoUahuas,  and 
west  by  the  South  sea.  It  extends  in 
length  85  leagues  from  the  north-west  to 
the  south-east  extremities,  and  in  its 
widest  part  from  east  to  west  it  is  14 
leagues.  It  is  composed  of  various  vallies, 
which  for  the  most  part  terminate  in  the 
coast.  All  these  vallies  abound  in  vines,  of 
which  they  make  brandy;  but  they  are 
liable  to  suffer  from  drought,  except  dur- 
ing the  rainy  months  of  January,  February, 
and  March.  Towards  the  mountainous 
ridges  of  the  Andes,  rain  is  more  frequent, 
and  there  are  here  also  mines  of  gold, 
which,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  working 
them,  and  to  the  hardness  of  the  metals, 
yield  but  little  profit. 

Camana,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro- 
vince, situated  on  the  river  Mages,  about  two 
leagues  from  the  sea.  Its  population  was 
formerly  more  considerable;  but  a  great 
part  of  its  inhabitants  having  removed  to 
Arequipa,  they  do  not  now  exceed  1500. 
There  is  a  small  bay  on  the  coast,  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  70  miles  W.  of  Arequi* 
pa.    Lat  16.  17.  S. 

Cam  an  agola,  a  town  of  South  America, 
}n  the  province  of  Cumana,  40  miles  W.  of 
Cumana. 

Camandoo,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Seiks,  in  the  province  of  La- 
hore, situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Beyah 
river.    Long.  75.  50.  E.  Lat.  38.  86.  N. 

Camafuao,  a  small  river  which  rises  on 
the  western  ridge  of  the  mountains  of  Pa- 
raguay, in  South  America,  and  is  finally  car- 
ried, by  the  intervention  of  various  rivers, 
into  the  main  stream  of  the  peat  river  Pa- 
raguay or  La  Plala.  This  is  one  of  the 
rivers  by  which  the  communication  is  car- 
ried on  between  the  Paraguay  and  the  Pa- 
rana, though  it  is  so  shallow,  tnat  the  canoes 
are  rather  dragged  than  navigated  along  ita 
sandy  bed.  After  leaving  this  river,  choked 
with  fallen  trees,  the  canoes  proceed  one 
league,  when  they  reach  an  estate  of  the 
same  name.  They  are  then  transported 
about  a  mile,  to  the  river  Sanguixuga,  whose 
waters  finally  join  the  Rio  de  Pardo,  which 
falls  into  the  Parana. 

Camas  Gebel,  mountains  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Arabia. 

Camasade,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Arriege,  with  1100  in- 
habitants. 

Cam  a  ran,  or  Kamaban,  an  island  in 
the  Red  sea,  off  Cape  Israol,  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia.  It  produces  wood,  water,  and  salt, 
and  is  considered  a  favourable  situation  for 
watching  vessels  navlgatuig  this  sea;  but 
it  would  be  of  no  use  to  any  European  power 
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i  commercial  station.  The  French,  how- 
t,  endeavoured,  during  the  late  war,  to 
iblish  a  factory  here,  with  permission  of 
i  sherif  of  Loheia. 

2amarana,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which  runs 
d  the  sea,  on  the  south  coast.    Long.  13. 
Lat.  86.  50.  N. 

Camarasa,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Cata-? 
ia.     It  stands  near  the  river  Segro,  8 
lesN.E.  of  Balaguer.' 
Samara  tub  a,  a  small  river  of  Brazil,  in 
)  province  of  Paraiha,  which  runs  into 
\  Atlantic.  *  Lat  6.  35.  S. 
Camarca,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Sa- 
«,  6  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cora. 
Cam  a  res,  or  Pont  de  Camarez,  a  small 
m  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Ro- 
gue, with  1640  inhabitants.     10  miles  S. 
St  Afrique. 

Cabaret,  a  small  seaport  of  France,  in 
ittany,  situated  in  a  bay  to  which  it 
es  name,  with  a  small  harbour,  and  about 
)  houses.  8  miles  S.  of  Brest. 
Camaret,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  de- 
tment  of  Vaucluse,  on  the  river  Aignes, 
h  about  200  houses.  4  miles  N.  E.  of 
ange. 

2amargos,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  pro- 
ce  of  Minas  Geraes,  35  miles  N.  E.  of 
la-Rica. 

2amargce,  or  Ca marque,  La,  an  in- 
ated  tract  in  Provence,  formed  by  the 
>  principal  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and 
ice  called  the  "  Delta  of  France."  It 
tains  nearly  200  square  miles,  and  is, 
periy  speaking,  a  cluster  of  islands,  sepa- 
?d  from  each  other  by  canals.  The  soil, 
ugh  marshy  and  impregnated  with  salt, 
rery  fertile,  and  produces  excellent  pas- 
e;  also  a  proportion  of  corn  and  wine. 
e  cattle  graze  here  in  safety  night  and 
:  and  their  number  is  computed  at  3000 
zk  cattle,  a  like  stock  of  horses,  and 
000  sheep.  The  salt  marshes  yield  a 
it  quantity  of  that  article.  The  whole 
nd  is  the  property  of  the  town  of  Aries  ; 
elongs  to  the  department  of  the  Mouths 
he  Rhone,  is  divided  into  nine  parishes, 
.  contains  a  number  of  villages. 
?amarines,  the  most  southern  province 
Lucon,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands,  in 
ich  there  are  several  hot  springs,  and 
le  endowed  with  a  petrifying  quality. 
e  capital  of  this  province  is  Caceres. 
/amarioca,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
miles  ,E.  of  Havannah. 
'am a ron,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
oduras.  Long.  84. 54.  W .  Lat  15. 30.  N. 
!amarones,  a  river  of  western  Africa, 
ch  appears  to  be  of  very  considerable 
piiturte,  though  Europeans  have  pene- 
ed  little  above  its  embouchure.  1 1  divides 
If  into  different  branches,  forming  the 
itory  at  its  mouth  into  a  number  of  allu- 
islands.    Long.  9.  0.  E.  Lat.  3.  30.  S. 


Cahaeokis,  a  river  of  Patagonia,  whfcfr 
falls  into  the  Atlantic,  forming  a  bay  of  the? 
same  name  at  its  mouth,  in  44.  45.  S.  lat. 

Camarone8,  a  port  on  the  west  coast  a€ 
South  America,  in  the  province  of  Alice* 
which  iB  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  in  lat.  19. 16.  S. 

Camb,  a  river  of  Austria,  which  falls  into 
the  Danube  below  Crems. 

Cambahee,  a  river  of  South  Carolina* 
which  runs  into  the  sea  near  St  Helena'* 
sound.    Long.  80. 32.  W.  lat.  32. 38.  N. 

Cambal,  a  mountainous  and  fertile  dis- 
trict, situated  at  the  southern  extremity  c£ 
Abyssinia,  to  which  its  inhabitants  were? 
once  subject,  though  they  have  now  shaken 
off  the  yoke.  TTiey  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
Christians,  Pagans,  and  Mahometans. 

Cambara,  a  mountain  of  Thibet,  south 
of  the  Sanpoo,  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Lassa. 

Cambara,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island 
of  Niphon,  40  miles  S.  W.  of  Nigata. 

C a  kb ay,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Gujerat,  and  the  port  of  Ahmedabad.  It 
is  situated  at  the  top  of  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Camanea 
of  Ptolemy.  It  was  formerly  a  very  nou- 
rishing town,  and  carried  on  a  great  com* 
merce ;  but  owing  to  the  retiring  of  the  sea, 
and  the  dangers  of  the  navigation  of  the 
gulf,  the  upper  part  of  which  being  kept 
dry  during  the  ebb  tide,  and  the  flood  tide 
setting  in  with  great  violence,  like  the  Bore 
in  the  river  Severn,  a  great  number  of  ships 
have  been  lost  in  consequence.  On  this  ac- 
count the  trade  has  much  decreased,  and  is  ,,  j-  ^  --■ 
chiefly  confined  now  to  cotton  and  cornelians,  **  m^i 

which  are  carried  to  Bombay.  The  houses  are    w .  -  j.  . 
built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  the  town  is  sur-    **«&Mjniai; 
rounded  by  a  brick  wall,  nearly  five  miles  in  £  m  Po>  ' 
circumference,  inclosing  four  large  reservoirs 
of  good  water,  and  three  bazars.     There 
are  also  very  extensive  ruins  to  the  south- 
east of  it,  and  several  subterraneous  tem- 
ples belonging  to  the  Jains,  containing  some 
statues  of  their  deities,  the  principal  of 
which  is  Pariswanath,  deposited  there  in 
1602.    This  image  is  the  figure  of  a  man 
with  curled  hair;  he  was  their  23d  deified  ^^ZiChu 
saint,  and  was  born  at  Benares,  and  died  at  !**k*an,  ^  (r 
Parsouath,  in  Behar.    The  Jains,  although  '*  &  eumds  about 
they  worship  images,  are  deists,  but  believe  ,!•  mh  to  mt^ 
in  transmigration,  and  are  sworn  enemies    ^^«sttoWMi 
of  the  Brahmins.  They  also  reject  the  Ve-  ^i^  ^ ,"/ 
das,    totally  denying  their  divine  origin.  /**flftk  cocrtrv 
They  are  forbidden  by  their  religion  to  put  ^  The  a^  •/•' ' 
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any  creature,  even  the  smallest  insect,  to  ^^n  ^  ( 

death ;  on  which  account  some  of  their  her-  '^4% :'    . 

mits  wear  a   niece  of  muslin  over  their  ^br^    .  a 

mouths,  and  otners  carry  a  broom  to  sweep  * fejkj^,^ 

their  path,  that  they  may  not  swallow  or  ''^  ^.^ch  tf 

tread  upon  any  insect  or  reptile.    They  are  **^aJ?iSsort8i 

in  general  merchants  and  traders,  ana  are  ^iZ^^^fl 

much  respected  for  the  fairness  of  their  ^iS^con 

dealings :  they  arc  to  be  met  with  in  most  ^Ja^^ing 
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wits  of  India,  and  several  opulent  persons 
of  this  «i  reside  in  Calcutta ;  bat  their 
principd  terngk  is  at  Beffigola,  called  also 
ftivtst,  is  Mysore.  Cambay  was  taken 
meeM  of  by  the  army  of  general  God- 
damn 1780,  and  restored  to  the  Mahrattas' 
in  1795;  bat  daring  the  last  war  with  that 
mtrt,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  British, 
ariraaffrmed  to  them  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  pure  in  1903.  A  commercial  agent  re- 
ak*  here  on  the  part  of  government ;  but 
it  p  nibject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
of  justice  of  Broach.  Long.  72. 43.  E.  Lat 
ft  21  If. 

Cambaza,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Jersingo. 

CixsELto,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Ce- 
nn,  snd  the  principal  market  for  doves. 

f  AMirac,  a  well  built  and  thriving  town 
of  Germany,  in  the  duchv  of  Nassau,  on  the 
ferden  of  the  county  of  Dietz.  92  miles 
N.  of  Menu,  and  30  E.  of  Cbblentz. 

CmiEiGAM,  a  town  of  Hiridostan,  in 
tae  province  of  IXrwlatabad,  8  miles  S.  W. 
cfAmednagur. 

Cawberxox,  a  small  towti  of  Norman- 
dy, in  the  department  of  La  Manche,  with 
JfV  houses.    3  miles  N.  E.  of  Coutances. 

Cimbekit,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Co- 
chin, 12  miles  £.  of  Cranganore. 

Cavberwzll,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Eazhnd,  in  the  county  of  Surrey. '  An  ex- 
btsve  fair  is  held  here,  numerously  at- 
tended by  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis, 
m  the  18th  of  August.  Population  of  the 
rah  11,309.  Distant  2j  miles  S.  of 
LcDdon.  / 

Cam  bio,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states, 
z  Piedmont,  on  the  river '  Po,  7  miles 
LVE-ofVaienza. 

Cambo,  a  small  town  of  Prance,  in  the 
tyotment  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  con- 
taming  1200  inhabitants.  8  miles  S.  by  E. 
ct'Biyoune. 

CAMBODH,  Camboge,  ct'Camboya,  a 
wnitry  of  Asia,  occupying  the  eastern  shore 
rfthf  gulf  of  Siam,  bounded  on  the  north 
It  Loos,  on  the  east  by  Cochin  China,  and 
faunpa,  on  the  west  by  Siam,  and  on  the 
with  try  the  sea.  It  extends  about  400 
*J«  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
'**e  150  in  breadth  from  east  to  west.  It 
s  watered  by  a  fine  river,  which  is  general- 
•  tnown  by  the  name  of  the  country,  and 
-i5  several  harbours.  The  coast  is  in  ge- 
ml  fiat,  and  overgrown  with  wood ;  the 
x«iem  and  western  parts  of  the  interior  are 
r  Mmtainous,  intersected  by  deep  ravines ; 
Ut  die  middle  portion  through  which  the 
rirtr  pusses  is  a  nneplain.  Various  sorts  of 
t  n\icns  stones  are  found  among  the  moun-» 
uins;  also  gold  of  great  beauty,  and  in  con- 
•rienhk  quantities.  The  soil  is  exceeding- 
ly ferule,  producing  abundance  of  rice,  le- 
<nmes,  and  fruits,  as  well  as  many  medi- 


cinal plants.  A  vegetable  also  grows  here' 
which  affords  a  deleterious  poison,  if  a 
weapon  inflicting  a  wound  be  dipped  in*  its* 
juice,  although  it  may  be  swallowed  with- 
out injury.  Here  are  also  the  sandal  and 
eagle  wood  tree,  and  many  other  valuable 
vegetable  products.  The  nills  and  ravines 
are  covered  with  forests,  in  which  the  wild 
animals  of  the  country  find  shelter,  and 
afford  a  constant  object  ot  pursuit  to  the 
hunters.  Elephants,  lions,  and  tigers,  are" 
found  here ;  and  cattle  are  so  plentiful, 
that  an  ox  of  6  cwt.  could  some  time  ago 
be  purchased  for  a  crown,  and  eight  pounds 
of  rice  for  four  pence.  Silk  and  ivory  are 
abundant  and  cheap.  This  country  is  said 
to  be  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  Cochin-' 
Chinese,  Malays,  Japanese,  and  Portu- 
guese, who  are  naturalised,  and  have  in- 
termarried with  the  natives.  Their' total 
number  has  recently  been  calculated  at  a 
million,  but  it  is  not  known  on  what  data. 
The  men  are  in  general  handsome,  with  s 
yellowish  complexion  and  long  hair.'  The; 
women  are  likewise  handsome,  but  rather 
licentious  in  their  manners.  Both  sexes  dress 
in  a  kind  of  robe.  Their  religion  is  the  same 
as  that  of  theSiamese,  which  is  gross  idolatry: 
The  chief  town  is  called  Cambodia,  or  Le-» 
vek,>ituated  on  the  river  of  that  name;  be- 
sides which  there  appear  to  be  a  few  others, 
whose  position  is  very  indistinctly  known 
to  Europeans.  Though  Cambodia  contains1 
tamable  commodities,  its'  inhabitants  carrj 
on  little  traffic  with  other  nations,  and 
never' leave' their  oWn  country  it  is  said  for 
commercial  objects,  'unless  m  journies  by 
land.  Their  exports  are*  betel-nut,  various 
kinds  of  wood,  mother  of  pearl1  shells,  pel- 
try, silk,  and  coarse  cloths.  The  Portu- 
guese formerly  traded  with  them,  and  the* 
Dutch  had  an  establishment  here  for  the 
purpose  of  exporting  their  products  and 
manufactures  to  Japan,  from  which  they  ex- 
pected great  profit;  but  their  views  were 
impeded  by  the  Portuguese,  and  also  by 
the  revolutions  of  the  country.  In  the  year 
1670,  the  English  attempted  to  traffic  with 
the  Cambodians ;  their  intercourse  with 
them  seems,  however,  to  have  been  of  short 
duration,  and  there  are  few  eastern  countries 
with  which  Europeans  are  at  present  less 
acquainted.    Lat.  9.  to  14.  N. 

Cambodia,  Levek,  or  Lowaick,  a  city 
of  Asia,  the  capital  of  the  country  of  Cam- 
bodia, is  situated  on  the  river  Cambodia; 
about  150  or  170  miles  from  the  sea.  It 
was  formerly  a  considerable  town,  but  is 
now  a  mean  place,  and  has  an  indifferent  pa- 
lace of  wood.  Long.  104. 35.  E.  Lat.  13.  N. 

Cambodia,  or  Donnai,  a  river  of  Asi% 
which  in  different  parts  of  its  course  is  also 
called  Kiou-Long,  May-kanng,'  Mecon,  or 
Micon.  It  rises  among  the  mountains  of 
independent  Tartory,  and  passing  the  prcvi 
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we  of  Yun-nan,  in  China,  the  countrie 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  falls  into  the  Chi- 
se  sea  by  several  mouths.  This  river  is 
vigable  by  the  largest  vessels,  40  leagues 
>m  its  efflux ;  it  is  in  general  two  miles 
de,  seldom  less  than  one ;  and  the  wa- 
•  so  deep  near  the  banks,  that  the  rigging 
the  vessels  is  frequently  entangled  among 
b  trees  growing  upon  them.  Some  sand 
oka,  which  may  easily  be  avoided,  lie  off 
e  entrance.  Long.  104. 10.  £.  Lat.  10.  N- 
Cambodia,  Cape,  the  southern  extre- 
ty  of  Cambodia,  in  the  gulf  of  Siam. 
►ng.  106.  £.  Lat  10.  N. 
Cambona,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
ng  off  the  south  coast  of  the  island  of  Ce- 
ks.  Long.  195. 45.  £.  Lat  5. 22.  S. 
Cambong,  or  Cambing,  an  island  in  the 
i8tern  seas,  lying  off  the  north  coast  of  Tri- 
n,  about  30  miles  in  circumference.  Lat 
to  9.  N. 

Camborne,  or  Cambourne,  a  town  of 
igland,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall.  The 
wu  has  increased  or  late  from  the  neigh- 
uring  copper  mines,  which  are  very  ex- 
isive,  and  give  employment  to  about  1500 
rsons.  A  weekly  market  is  held  here, 
d  four  fairs  annually.  Besides  the  parish 
arch,  it  contains  a  Methodist  meeting 
me,  and  a  charity  school  for  12  boys  and 
girls.  Population  1250.  Distant  3£ 
les  S.  W.  of  Redruth,  12  S.  W.  of  Truro, 
d268  W.  of  London. 
Cambbay,  a  strong  town  of  French 
anders,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
ice  of  Cambresis,  and  now  the  head  of  an 
rondissement  in  the  department  of  the 
orth.  It  is  large,  well  fortified,  and 
atly,  but  somewhat  irregularly  built,  and 
situated  in  a  valley  watered  by  the 
heVlt,  which  is  here  a  small  stream,  and 
rides  it  into  two  parts.  The  entrance  to 
e  town  is  through  four  gates,  and  the  ci- 
lel  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe, 
tmbray  is  understood  to  have  been  succes- 
rely  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ner- 
:,  of  Belgic  Gaul,  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
e  Franks;  since  the  16th  century  it  has 
en  the  seat  of  an  archbishop;  the  cele- 
ated  Fenelon  once  filled  this  dignity.  The 
liabitanta  of  the  town  and  ai\joining  coun- 
f  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
rery  fine  species  of  linen,  which  lias  re- 
ived from  thiB  place  the  name  of  cambric : 
ey  manufacture  also  thread,  soap,  and 
kUier.  The  adjacent  pasturages  are  good, 
lis  place  is  noted  in  diplomatic  history 
r  the  famous  league  of  150?  against  the 
public  of  Venice ;  for  a  treaty  concluded 
1529  between  Francis  I.  of  France  and 
larles  V.  of  Germany ;  and  for  the  nego- 
ttions  opened  here,  but  terminated  at 
enna,  bet  wet  n  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
d  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  in  1724-5.  It  was 
ten  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  1544, 


and  by  the  Spaniards  in  1596  :  Ixmis  XIV. 
took  it  in  person  in  1677,  and  retained  it  mt 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  Between  Cam* 
bray  and  Douay  are  the  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man encampment,  commonly  called  Cm*» 
sar's  Camp,  to  which  the  French  retired 
after  their  reverses  in  the  campaign  of 
i  703  to  await  the  arrival  of  new  forces.  In 
the  month  of  August  of  that  year,  Cam- 
bray  was  besieged  by  the  Austrian*,  but 
without  success.  On  23d  April  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  French  received  a  check 
at  Cesar's  Camp  by  the  allied  army  under 
the  duke  of  York.  In  the  short  campaign 
of  1815,  Cambray  was  taken  by  a  detach- 
ment  of  the  British  army,  and  afterwirds 
made  the  head-quarters  of  the  duke  *£ 
Wellington,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
allied  troops  in  France ;  it  was  also  fixed 
upon  as  one  of  the  18  fortresses  occupied  by 
them  for  five  years.  15  miles  S.E.  of 
Douay,  17  W.  of  Valenciennes,  23  S.  E.  of 
Arras,  and  110  N.N.E.  of  Paris.  Long. 
3.  13.  47.  E.    Lat.  50.  10.  37.  N. 

Cam dremer,  a  small  town  of  Norman* 
dy,  in  the  department  of  Calvados,   with 
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1200  inhabitants.    15  miles  E.  of  Caen.        cs  Jfto*  * 
Cambria,  a  township  of  the  United  States,  »:«tc£tetmd 
in  Niagara  county,  New  York.    Its  popula-   s**sA;iiia' 
tion,  which  in  1810  was  1465,  including  20  is® M piste 
senatorial  electors,  is  rapidly  increasing.        uusis,  It 
Cambridge,  an  inland  county  of  Eng*  us*  Aonik 
land,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lincolnshire,   iiaawd, 
on  the  north-west  by  Northamptonshire,  on 
the  north-east  by  Norfolk,  on  the  east  by  tied 
Suffolk,on  the  south  by  Essex  and  Hertford-  i  .    l^i 
shire,  on  the  south-west  by  Bedfordshire,  and  *i^4 
on  the  west  by  Huntingdonshire.  Its  great-    ■*. 
est  length  is  about  50  miles,  its  breadth  at  its    *  .  ^ 
southern  extremity,  where  it  is  widest,  25  ^m  .  t»$ 
miles,  and  its  circumference  130.    Its  area  k  ,    ,     Ia 
contains  686  square  miles,  or  437,040  square  itsjrfhy  tf 
acres,  about  one  third  of  which  is  arable,  and  '»flyS*:, 
the  remainder  is  almost  equally  divided  be-  ■*iak,uV. 
tweennasture  and  waste  land.  The  northern  *.*  '      "J*.1 
part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  isle  of  c  fr  L.  ^  *u 
Ely,v.hichnossessesajurisdictionofitsown.  *  *** 


It  consists  almost  entirely  of  marshy  ground,  ^J1!?*81 
irt  of  what  ia  called  the  Great  ukdJiikUm 
In  those  low  lands,  the  J^Win 


forming  pari 

Bedford  Level. 

towns  and  villages  built  on  the  elevated  ^r^atoai 

spots  appear  like  islands,  and  the  spires  an  lft7\?  ■"*  *> 
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visible  at  the  distance  of  many  miles.   By  **J^r^ ; 


numerous  drains  and  embankments,  a  con-  *^(jJ"^t,  **& 
siderable  portion  of  those  marshes  has  been  *yT^1B^s' 
reclaimed:  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  iijJ^J^11^ 
produces  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  ^jf*>  «aj« 


and  cole-seed.     The  salt  marshes  in  the 

north-west  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  :^V*  T***m 

growth  of  corn ;  but  the  hopes  of  the  cul-  ,i  7I  ^prinnpt 

tivator  are  often  frustrated  by  inundations.  ^7  **j  fcea  ttke, 

On  the  dairy  farms,  butter  of  the  finest  rJ^Htait*, 

quality  is  made;  and  the  vicinity  of  Cotten-  ^j™«fiitjtowen 

ham  is  noted  for  new  cheese  of  delicious  ^  **«*,  til]  ^ 

flavour.    By  far  the  most  agreeable  districts  4j?M  with  \% 
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of  tlrii  coaly  are  the  south  and  south- 
western, cswwsting  chiefly  of  elevated  land, 
rich  ia  «rs,  hot  intersected  with  heaths 
and  CMOMB  that  afford  pasture  to  nume- 
rous §jcbof  sheep.    The  valley,  watered 
.    by  the  Cam,  is  called  the  Dairies,  being 
aboit  wholly  appropriated  to  dairy  farms. 
Tie  mdrastern  division,  reaching  from 
tfeGognagog  mils  to  Newmarket,  is  bleak 
tttf  heathy,  forming  part  of  that  vaat  tract, 
wfeidt,  extending  from  Essex  to  Norfolk, 
a  oac  of  the  largest  downs  in  the  kingdom; 
The  principal  substrata  of  this  county  are 
chdk;  chinch,  a  calcareous  substance,  not 
m  white  or  soft  as  chalk;  gault,  a  staff  blue 
cby;  sand;  silt,  a  sea-sand  finely  pulve- 
riwd  by  the  agitation  of  the  wares;  and 
seat  earth.    The  rivers  of  Cambridgeshire 
oe  the  pest  Ouse,  the  Cam  or  Granta,  and 
the  Neae.    The  fenny  district  is  intersected 
b\  nanerooa  artificial  streams,  intended  as 
ciiias,  some  of  which  assume  the  import- 
oceof  navigable  canals.    Among  the  an- 
nuities of  this  county  may  be  mentioned 
the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  of  a  fort 
wtrfy  circular ,  on  the  Gogmagog  hills,  near 
which  a  Roman  road  stretches  southward 
fan  the  brow  of  the  hill  towards  Grant- 
Aerter.    Cambridgeshire  is  divided  into  1 5 
bandied*,  and  contains  160  parishes,  1  city 
(EM,  and  9  market  towns.    It  sends  o 
wmbers  to  parliament.    According  to  die 
caass  in  1811,  it  contained, 
Fuaihes,  .  .        91,089 
engaged  in  agricul- 
ture           -            12,831 

■  in  trade  and 

manufac- 
tures   -       £,303 

■  otherwise    -    9,888 
Tail  population  100,109 

('▲mbiidge,  a  town  of  England,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  county  of  Cambridge,  is  situ* 
ad  on  the  river  Cam,  by  which  it  is  inter- 
acted unequally,  the  greater  part  being  to 
a*  south-east.  The  river  ia  crossed  by 
Que  bridges,  five  of  which  consist  of  stone, 
•at  the  remainder  of  wood.  The  town  ia 
juxt  a  mSe  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in 
wealth,  decreasing  towards  each  extremity ; 
tad  most  of  the  streets,  as  well  aa  the 
waitings,  are  irregular.  It  is  divided  into 
•I  parishes,  and  has  14  churches,  besides  4 
feetu^-houeea  for  dissenters  from  the  esta- 
tjbed  church,  though  the  Quaker  meet- 
"j-honse  is  not  now  attended,  except  at 
»kj  yearly  assemblies.  Jews  have  also  had 
Kuwenal  synagogues  here.  The  present 
k-olding  of  Saint  Mary's,  the  principal 
tfcnrco  (the  old  one  having  been  taken 
out*),  was  begun  May  16,  147  8,  but  it  was 
*n  completely  finished,  with  all  its  towers, 
.  blading  the  small  eastern  ones,  till  1608. 
ft  has  one  plain  square  tower,  with  19 
tunolbclla.    The  church  of  St  Sepulchre, 
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a  more  indent  edifice,  stands  on  tha  east' 
side  of  the  bridge,  and  is  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  era  of  Henry  I.,  and  by  some 
to  be  the  oldest  of  this  form  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  circular,  41  feet  in  diameter, 
and  has  a  peristyle  of  eight  clumsy  pillars, 
supporting  circular  arches,  with  chevron 
mouldings;  the  whole  exhibiting  a  very 
singular  specimen  of  Saxon  architecture. 
It  has  been  built,  along  with  a  few 
others,  in  imitation  of  the  holy  sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  Knights  Templars.  Cam- 
bridge is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  univer- 
sity, which,  according  to  those  who  havo 
not  sufficiently  studied  chronology  or  ap- 
preciated the  state  of  the  country,  was 
founded  several  centuries  before  Christ. 
But  other  authorities  maintain,  that  it  ei- 
ther originated  or  was  revived  by  Sigebert, 
king  of  the  East  Angles,  in  the  year  630. 
The  first  public  instrument,  which  is  un- 
derstood by  those  who  have  inquired  into 
these  matters  to  be  authentic,  relative  to 
this  university,  does  not  ascend  higher 
than  the  13th  of  Henry  III.  A.  D.  1999, 
though  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  must 
have  subsisted  a  considerable  time  before. 
Lectures  are  given  here  on  many  branches) 
of  literature,  and  numerous  illustrious 
characters  have  studied  in  it.  The  uni- 
versity consists  of  IS  different  colleges,  4 
halls,  the  schools,  the  public  library,  and 
the  senate-house.  The  schools,  which  oc- 
cupy three  sides  of  a  small  court,  were  com- 
menced, on  their  present  site,  in  1449,  but 
were  not  completed  till  1470.  Here  is  the 
public  library,  which  is  calculated  to  contain 
nearly  100,000  volumes;  also  a  collection 
of  fossils  preserved  by  Dr  Woodward.  The 
senate-house,  where  degrees  are  conferred, 
and  other  public  business  of  the  university 
transacted,  is  a  handsome  building  of  Port- 
land stone,  the  foundation  stone  of  which 
was  laid  on  92d  June  1799.  There  is  like- 
wise a  botanic  garden,  consisting  of  five 
acres,  which  was  founded  by  Dr  Richard 
Walker,  vice-master  of  Trinity  College, 
who  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  for  that 
purpose,  with  a  mansion  thut  had  been  a 
monastery,  and  five  tenements,  for  L.1600. 
A  greenhouse  was  afterwards  built  by 
subscription.  The  colleges  have  been 
founded  at  different  periods  during  the  six 
preceding  centuries,  and  are  very  unequal 
In  extent  and  decoration.  1.  St  Peter's,  or 
Peter  House,  was  founded  in  1984,  by  Hu- 
go de  Balsham,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  consists 
of  two  small  courts.  9.  Clare  Hall  waa 
erected  originally  in  1396,  but  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1349,  was  rebuilt.  In 
1763  the  chapel  was  constructed  after  a  de- 
sign of  sir  James  Burroughs,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  L.70O0.  3.  Pembroke  Hall  was 
founded  in  1343,  by  Mary  de  St  Paul,  third 
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wifeof  Aymer  de  Valencia,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke. 4.  Corpus  Christi,  Benit,  or  Bene- 
dict College,  was  founded  by  two  religious 
societies  at  Cambridge,  and  was  confirmed 
and  fully  established  on  St  Benet's  day, 
March  21,  1356;  though  a  mean  edifice, 
one  of  its  libraries,  given  by  archbishop 
Parker,  consisting  of  Saxon  ana  Old  English 
manuscripts,  is  much  celebrated.  5.  Tri- 
nity Hall  was  founded  in  1350,  by  William 
Bateman,  bishop  of  Norwich;  and  four 
centuries  later,  viz.  in  1747,  it  received  a 
benefaction  to  the  amount  of  L.20,000, 
from  Dr  John  Andrews,  subject  to  two  sur- 
vivorships. 6.  Gonvile  and  Cains  College 
was  originally  founded  in  the  year  1348,  by 
Jidmuud  Gonvile,  rector  of  Torrington,  but 

.  it  was  renewed  and  completed  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr  Caius  or  Cay  in  1557.  7.  Kiug's 
College,  the  chapel  of  which  is  said  to  be  the 
most  magnificent  structure  of  the  kind  in 
Europe,. was  founded  by  King  Henry  VI., 
but  not  completed  before  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.:  it  consists  of  several  detached 
piles  of  building,  of  which  the  chapel  is  of 
course  the  most  admired.  Its  dimensions,, 
outside  measure,  316  met  in  length,  by  84 

.  in  breadth, ,  90  in  height  to  .the  ton  of 
the  battlements,  and  146  feet  6  inches  rrom 
file  ground  to  the  top  of  the  corner  towers. 
The  dimensions  within  the  walls  measure 
£91  feet  in  length,  78  feet  in  height,  and 
45  feet  6  inches  in  breadth.  >The  whole  of 
the  interior  is  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
the  richest  architectural  ornament,  which 
meets  the  eye  of  the  spectator  in  full  ef- 
fect, from  the  chapel  not  being  encumbered 
}ike  most  others  by  extraneous  monuments, 
figures,  or  inscriptions.  Its  roof  is  a  .su- 
perb piece  of  work,  wherein  infinite  taste, 
skill,  and  ingenuity,  are  combined,  and  the 
mode  of  its  construction  has  excited  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  most  eminent  architects. 
The  chapel  is  lighted  by  26  large  windows  of 
Gothic  architecture,all  except  the  west  finely 
painted  with  various  subjects  of  scripture 
history.  Whether  any  painted  glass  has 
ever  occupied  the  place  of  what  is  plain, 
has  been  disputed.  The  foundation  stone 
of  this  edifice  was  laid  by  Henry  VI.  in 
person,  the  2d  of  April  1441.  8.  Queen's 
College  was  founded  in  1448,  by  Margaret 
of  Aitjou,  queen  of  the  same  sovereign. 
The  foundation  stone,  which  was  laid  by 
John  or  sir  John  Wenloe,  bore  a  Latin  in- 
scription, signifying,  "  The  Lord  shall  be 
a  refuge  to  our  lady  queen  Margaret,  and 
this  stone  shall  be  a  token  of  it.  In  lat- 
ter life  the  royal  foundress  experienced 
many  calamities,  and  died  in  comparative 
obscurity,  in  1462.  9.  Catherine  Hall  was 
founded  in  1475,  by  Kobert  Woodlark, 
chancellor  of  the  university.  10.  Jesus 
College  was  origin.tHy  a  monastic  edifice, 
but  John  Alcocke,  bishop  of  J&ly,  obtained 


a  licence  from  Henry  VII.  in  1406,  U>  pa* 
vert  it  to  a  college..  11.  Christ  College  wa 
founded  in  1506,  by  Margaret,  countess  c 
Derby  and  Richmond,  mother  of  Hear 
VII.  12.  St  John's  College  was  also  found 
ed  by  the  same  Margaret,  countess  of  Der 
by  and.  Richmond,  at  the  instigation  c 
her  confessor,  Fisher  bishop,  of  Rochestei 
It  is  considered  to  be  the  largest  of  an; 
of  the  present  colleges  in  the  whole  uni 
yersity,  though  the  square  of  Downing 
College,  when  completed,  will  be  the  moi 
spacious.  .  13.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  th 
only  one  north  of  the  river  Cam,  was  found 
ed  by  Thomas,  baron  Audley,  in  1543,  si 
ter  the  design  of  instituting  a  college  ha 
been  contemplated  by  Edward  duke  c 
Buckingham.  14.  Trinity  College  wi 
founded  by  king  Henry  VIIL  in  1540 
here  there  is  a  library  which  ranks  amon 
the  first  in  Great  Britain,  for  its  collectks 
of  printed  books,  manuscripts,  Roman  an 
tiquities,  and  natural  curiosities.  Th 
structure  containing  it  was  projected  by  D 
Isaac  Barrow,  who  obtained  subscription 
for  that  purpose  to  the  amount  of  nead; 
L.20,000 ;  and  it  was  erected  by  sir  Chin 
topher  Wren ;  it  extends  900  feet  in  lengtfc 
by  40  in  width,  and  38  in  height,  and  it 
entrance  is  by  a  staircase  of  black  marhh 
An  elegant  window  of  painted  glass,  thougj 
its  style  is  not  greatly  admired,  terminate 
the  library,  containing  nearly  140  squat 
feet,  and  which  cost  L.500;  it  was  ex 
ecuted  during  the  present  reign,  from 
donation  to  the  above  amount  by  Dr  Robei 
Smith,  late  master  of  the  college;  th 
original  drawing  was  done  by  Ciprian 
15.  Emanuel  College,  founded  by  sir  Wal 
ter  Mildway,  on  the  site,  and  partly  wit 
the  materials  of  an  old  monastery,  in  15ft 
According  to  an  inscription  on  the  nort 
entrance,  it  was  designed  for  students  i 
theology.  16.  Sidney  Sussex  College  wi 
founded  by  Frances  countess  of  Sussex;  i 
1593,  and  is  so  named  by  her  express  in 
junction.  1 7.  Downing  College  was  found 
ed  in  the  year  1807,  in  pursuance  of  tl 
will  of  sir  George  Downing,  made  171' 
He  died  in  the  year  1747 ;  but  the  fun 
for  endowment  of  the  college,  which  no1 
produces  about  L.  6000,  being  burdene 
with  survivorships,  and  subject  to  a  Ion 
litigation,  the  erection  of  the  edifice  wi 
postponed.  Its  charter  of  incorporation  ha 
the  great  seal  annexed  to  -it  September  99 
1800.  The  constitution  of  this  college 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  other 
Its  establishment  consists  of  a  master, 
professor  of  the.  kws  of  England,  one  < 
medicine,  and  16  fellows,  and  6  scholar 
with  L.50  annually,  to  last  only  for  foi 
years.  The  fellowship  becomes  vacant  I 
marriage,  or,  at  furthest,  at  the  end  - 
IS  years,  unless  they  obtain  a  licence  \ 
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hold  than  m  longer  time ;  but  the  master- 
*hip  and  professorships  are  for  life.  The 
university  eojoya  many  privileges,  and  is 
entitled  to  send  two  representatives  to  oar- 
li&ment.  It  has  several  officers,  besides 
those  usually  appointed  for  the  government, 
of  similar  institutions,  as  proctors,  taxers, 
scrutators,  and  moderators,  who  have  all 
their  peculiar  provinces.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  fellows  belonging  to  the  university, 
Kvvious  to  the  foundation  of  Downing  Col- 
lege, was  406,  and  of  scholars  666,  besides 
236  inferior  officers  and  servants,  who  are 
ruintained  on  the  various  endowments.  In 
the  vesr  1810,  the  number  of  individuals 
in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  belonging  to 
the  university,  was  entered  in  the  popu- 
lation return  at  814  males.  Besides  all 
the  edifices  hitherto  described,  there  is  a 
dnre-hall,  built  in  1 747,  and  the  town-hall, 
hult  in  1789.  The  former  is  80  feet 
long,  and  the  principal  apartment  in  die 
Inter  extends  70  feet  by  28.  There  were 
tereral  religious  nouses  here  of  old,  and  at 
present  there  are  some  charitable  institu- 
tes for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  infirm. 
An  hospital,  endowed  by  Dr  John  Adden- 
snoke,  was  opened  in  1766.  Seven  hun- 
dred patients,  on  an  average,  are  relieved 
oery  year  from  this  excellent  institution. 
h  is' a  plain  and  commodious  brick  bulld- 
og A  handsome  stone  conduit,  in  front 
rf  the  shire-hall,  was  erected  in  1614,  by 
Thnnas  Hobson,  a  carrier,  who  died  in 
163<'.  Water  is  conveyed  to  it  in.  leaden 
pipes  from  the  distance  of  about  half  a 
nue,  and  thence  distributed  to  different 
puts  of  the  town.  A  new  county  jail  has 
been  erected  within  the  nrecincta  of  the 
indent  castle.  No  manufacture  of  conse- 
quence is  carried  on  in  Cambridge ;  its  chief 
trade  consists  in  oil,  corn,  and  iron.  There 
is  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday,  and  others 
dairy  on  a  smaller  scale;  and  all  being  under 
t&e  jurisdiction  of  the  university,  are  well 
supplied  and  regularly  conducted.  The 
town  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 
Cambridge  is  an  ancient  place,  and  was  a 
Koxnan  station.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Danes 
in  the  year  871 ;  but  at  the  period  of  the 
rarvey  of  Domesday,  consisted  of  373  houses, 
▼hereof  27  were  in  ruins.  It  suffered  se- 
verely from  fire  in  1174;  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  succeeding  century,  dissen- 
sions between  the  townsmen  and  the  uni- 
versity were  carried  to  such  extremities,  that 
the  civil  power  found  it  necessary  to  inter- 
pose. The  plague  raged  here  violently  in  the 
>ear  1630,  public  operations  were  interrupt- 
ed, and  a  great  fair  which  was  wont  to  be  held 
in  the  neighbourhood  did  not  take  place.  No 
evrut  subsequent  to  that  time  has  materially 
affected  its  tranquillity.  Population  11,108. 
Distant  17  miles  S.  of  Ely,  and  61  N.  of 
"      *        Lftt  61,  12,  N. 


Cambridge,  a  town  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 
It  is  a  kind  of  suburb  to  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton, to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  very  long 
bridge  across  the  river  St  Charles,  on  the 
north  bank  of  which  it  is  situated.  It  con- 
tains about  3000  inhabitants,  and  the  ad- 
jacent country  is  embellished  with  hand- 
some seats,  orchards,  gardens,  and  pleasure 
grounds.  Cambridge  is  noted  fpr  its  uni- 
versity, which,  on  account  of  the  liberal  be- 
nefaction of  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of 
Havard,  was  called  Havard  College  in 
1638.  This  university  is  considered  the 
first  literary  institution  of  the  United 
States.  It  possesses  a  library  containing 
90,000  volumes/  a  good  philosophical  ap- 
paratus, and  an  excellent  museum, .  in 
which  there  is  a  collection  .of  minerals, 
containing  most  of  what  is  rare  and  curious 
in  this  department  of  science.  For  this  col- 
lection the  university  was  partly  indebted  to 
the  munificence  of  Dr  Lettsom  of  London, 
and  partly  to  that  of  the  republican  govern- 
ment of  France.  The  students  at  this  uni- 
versity generally  amount  to  about  250 ;  and 
professors  in  every  branch  of  science  are 
engaged  to  complete  their  education.  Cam* 
bridge  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  an  insti- 
tution of  this  nature,  as  it  is  placed  at  a  suf- 
ficient distance  from  Boston  to  prevent  the 
students  from  having  their  morals  corrupted 
by  the  vices  of  a  populous  city,  and  as  its 
situation  is  both  pleasant  ana  salubrious. 
Long.  71.  7.  30.  W.  Lat.  42.  23.  28.  N. 

Cambridge,  a  nost  town  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, in  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Ninety-six  district  It  contains  about 
60  houses,  a  court-house,  and  a  jail  built  of 
brick.  There  is  a  college  instituted  hem 
by  a  law  made  for  the  purpose,  but  it 
possesses  no  advantages  above  an  ordinary 
school.  Cambridge  is  140  miles  N.  W.  of 
Charleston,  and  762  S.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 
Long.  82.  2..W.  Lat.  34.  8.  N. 

Cambridge,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Grafton  county,  New  Hampshire, 
east  of  Androscoggin,  and  south  of  Um- 
bagog  lake. 

Cambridge,  a  township  c£  Franklin 
county,  Vermont,  is  situated  on  both  sides 
of  La  Moille  river,  about  20  miles  W*  of 
Lake  Champlain. 

Cambridge,  a  post  township  and  village 
of  the  United  States,  in  Washington  coun- 
ty, New  York.  It  contained,  according 
to  the  census  of  1810,  6730  inhabitants,  of 
which  656  were  senatorial  electors.  The 
village  is  small,  but  handsome,  and  is  3S 
miles  N.E.  of  Albany. 

Cambridge,  a  town  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  the  state  of  Maryland.  It  is 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  Choptank  river, 
in  a  healthy  situation,  and  it  contains  about 
50  houses  oad  a  church*    It  is  85  miles 
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8.  S.  W.  of  Philadelphia,  and  57  S.  E.  from 
.Baltimore.    Long.  82.  W.  Lat.  34.  8.  N. 

Cambrill  a,  a  small  walled  town  of  Spain, 
on  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  between  Tarrago- 
na and  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Valen- 
cia.   10  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Tarragona. 

Cambrusa,  or  Pobto  Venetico,  a  sea- 
port of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  gulf  of  Sa- 
talia,  7  miles  N.  of  Cape  Chelidoni. 

Camburg,  a  small  town  of  Saxony,  situ- 
ated on  the  Saale,  between  Jena  and  Naum- 
burg,  in  the  midst  of  lofty  and  rugged  moun- 
tains. Population  1400.  S3  miles  S.  W.  of 
Leipsic.    Long.  11.  39.  E.  Lat.  51.  5.  N. 

Cambusnethan,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  The  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  is  carried  on  here,  and  coal  is 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Population 
8591.    Distant  5  miles  from  Lanark. 

Cambyna  an  island  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
lying  off  the  south-east  extremity  of  Ce- 
lebes. It  is  about  60  miles  in  circuit,  and 
of  considerable  elevation.  Long.  122.  25. 
E.  Lat  5. 15.  S. 

Camdeboo,  a  district  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
bordering  on  Flafrraria.  It  is  mountainous, 
and  gives  rise  to  some  considerable  rivers. 

Camden.    See  Campden. 

Camden,  a  county  of  North  Carolina, 
in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  state,  con- 
taining 5347  inhabitants,  including  slaves. 

Camden,  a  district  in  the  upper  county 
of  South  Carolina,  which  has  Cheraws 
district  on  the  north-east,  Georgetown  dis- 
trict on  the  south-east,  and  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  on  the  north.  It  is  82 
miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  60 
from  east  to  west. 

Camden,  a  town  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  South  Carolina,  and  dis- 
trict of  Camden.  It  stands  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  Wateree  river,  is  regularly  laid 
out,  and  contains  about  120  houses.  By 
means  of  the  navigable  river  on  which  the 
town  stands,  it  is  enabled  to  carry  on  a 
brisk  trade  with  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  120  miles  north-west  of  Charles- 
ton, and  643  south-west  of  Philadelphia. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  a  battle 
was  fought  in  the  year  1780,  between  ge- 
neral Gates  and  lord  Cornwallis,  in  which 
the  Americans  were  defeated ;  and  in  1781, 
an  action  was  fought  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, between  lord  Rawdon  and  ge- 
neral Green.    • 

Camden,  a  post  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Oneida  county,  New  York,  con- 
taining, in  1310,  1132  inhabitants,  with 
178  senatorial  electors. 

Camden,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  lower  district  of  Georgia,  at  the 
•outages*  corner  of  the  state,  on  85t  Mary's 
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river.    The  chief  town  is  St  Patrick's. 
Population  3941. 

Camden,  a  small  post  town  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  western  side  of  Pe- 
nobscot bay,  228  miles  N.  E.  from  Boston. 

Camden,  a  village  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  state  of  Delaware.  i 

Camden,  Port,  an  inlet  which  branches 
Off  from  Ptirice  Frederick's  sound,  into  a 
large  island  of  which  the  coast  is  much     , 
broken,  and  of  which  the  southern  point 
lies  between  King  George  the  Third's  and    . 
Prince  of  Wales's  archipelago,  near  the  west    : 
coast  of  North  America.    Its  general  direc- 
tion is  nearly  south,  and  it  terminates  in 
lat.  56.  38.  N.    Long,  of  the  entrance  226. 
15.  E.     Lat  56.  55.  N.  , 

Camel,  a  small  island  off  the  west  coast    , 
of  Madagascar.    Lat  14.  20.  S. 

Camelford,  a  town  of  England,  in  the    , 
county  of  Cornwall,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Camel.    The  streets  are  broad 
and  well  paved,  but  the  houses  are  indif- 
ferent, and  the  appearance  of  the  whole  is 
rather  mean.  A  weekly  market  is  held  here,     , 
and  there  are  four  fairs  annually.  Camelford 
was  constituted  a  borough  by  Edward  VI. 
and  sends  two  representatives   to  parlia-     , 
ment,  who  are  elected  by  the  freemen  and  in-    , 
habitants  paving  scot  and  lot,  now  amount- 
ing to  19.    This  is  an  ancient  place ;  the 
neighbourhood  has  been  the  scene  of  two    i 
battles,  one  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons. 
in  823,  whereji  the  former  were  defeated ; 
the  other  between  king  Arthur  and  his  re- 
bellious nephew  Mordrcd,  who  was  killed.     , 
Houses  100.    Population  of  Camelford  and 
Lanteglos,  the  parish  containing  it,  1100. 
Distant  1?  miles  W.  of  Launceston,  and 
229  W.  S.  W.  of  London. 

Camelon,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Stirling,  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Great  Canal,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Roman  station.  Distant  £ 
miles  \V.  of  Falkirk,  and  26  W.  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Cam  en,  a  small  town  of  the  Prussian 
states,  in  the  county  of  Mark,  in  West- 
phalia, situated  to  the  north  of  the  Roer, 
and  containing  1060  inhabitants,  who  are 
Protestants.  It  gave  birth  to  the  learned 
BuxtorfF.  20  miles  S.£.  of  Munster,  and 
50  N.  £.  of  Cologne.  Long.  7.  46.  £.  Lat. 
51.  55.  N.  j 

Camknz,  a  village  of  Silesia,  on  the 
river  Neias,  on  the  borders  of  the  county 
of  Glatz,  with  a  magnificent  Cistertian  < 
abbey.  5  miles  S.  of  Frankenstein,  and  * 
S.  \V.  of  Munsterberg.  Long.  16.  41.  E. 
Lat  50.  20.  N. 

Camerik,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  with  1000  in- 
habitants. 

Camekino;  as  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in 
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the  Statei  at  the  Church,  marquisate  of 

Aneona,    It  contains  6000    inhabitants, 

who  aie  engaged  in  a  trade  in  silk,  and 

in  the  murufkcture  of  taffeta  and  other 

ailk  rials.    The  bishop  of  Camerino  occu- 

]*a  acre  a  spacious  palace,    surrounded 

with  decant  piazzas.      The  cathedral  is 

bfgr,  too*  contains  some  valuable  paint- 

ings.   The  great  square  of  the  town  is 

tdaraed  with    a  bronze  statue    of  pope 

tatns  V. ;  and  in  the  church  of  St  Ve- 

tsnm,  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  are  several 

pictures  by  the  great  masters.     40  miles 

S.  W.  of  Ancona,  and  75  N.  N.  £.  of 

Rone,    Long.  13.  24.  18.  £.    Lat  43.  6. 

Cameroon,  a  small  island  in  the  East 
Indim  sea,  near  the  south-west  coast  of 
hkwsn.      Long.   117.  24.   £.      Lat  7. 

37.  V. 

Cameta,  a  town  of  Brazil,  en  the  river 

Tcecsntms,  70  miles  S.  W.  of  Para.    Long. 

&  46.  W.  Lat  2.  15.  9. 
(ampee,   a  river   of  Sumatra,  which 

ma  into  the  straits  of  Malacca,     Long. 

lfll  S3.  E.  Lat  0.  33.  N. 

(  amigten,  a  small  island  of  the  Phi- 
Spines,  about  10  miles  in  length,  situat- 
ed doe  north  of  the  island  of  Lucon.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  here  in 
grid,  wax,  cassia,  and  cocoa-nuts. 

f  jmigoek,  one  of  the  Babuyanes  islands, 
Berth  of  the  Philippines.  Long.  121.  58. 
E.  Lat  19.  2.  N. 

( AMiLLi/s,    a    post   township    of  the 

Hilled  States,   in  Oneida  county,    New 

Vork.    Population,  according  to  the  last 

rasas,  2388,     including    194   senatorial 

•  t.«t*s. 

Cahix,  or  Kammin,  a  small  town  of 
'-?  Prussian  states,  in  Farther  Pomerania, 
«vfe  of  Hemming,  near  the  influx  of  the 
"io  into  the  Baltic,  with  1900  inhabit- 
«*•  *.  It  was  once  the  seat  of  an  independ- 
--■it  bishopric,  and  the  venerable  cathedral 
.'*  ftSl  m  existence,  as  well  as  the  chapter. 
:4  miles  N.  of  Old  Stettin,  and  30  N.  N.  W. 
rt  SurganL  Long.  14.  45.  £.  Lat  53. 
A.  \. 

Umy,  a  small  town  of  the  Prussian 
-'**%  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen.  It 
-trins  aboot  800  inhabitants,  a  consider- 
*■*  proportion  of  whom  are  Jews. 

(astix,  a  town  of  Sennaar,  in  Africa,  60 

-s8.S.W.ofGerri. 

<  amimha,  a  small  but  strong  town  of 
'Vtoal,  in  the  province  of  Entre  Douro 
-  Miaho,  district  of  Valenca,  situated  at 
^  mouth  of  the  Minho,  and  defended  by 

£*t  on  the  opposite  island  of  St  Isidro. 
P?iUtion  1300.  11  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Vjim.    Long.  8. 35.  W.  Lat.  41.  45.  N. 

C  AMixrrza,  a  small  town  of  Euronean 
Turkey,  in  the  Mores,  situated  in  a  gulf  at1 
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the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  8 
miles  8.  W.  of  Patras. 

Caminog,  a  small  island  in  the  North 
Pacific  ocean,  situated  north-east  of  Lucon. 
Lotig.  123.  27.  E.   Lat.  14.  24.  N. 

Caminog  a  hi,  a  small  island  of  Japan,  in 
the  strait  dividing  the  islands'  of  Niphon 
and  Xicoco. 

Ca  minora  hi,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the 
island  of  Niphon,  140  miles  S.E.  of  Meaco.   . 

Caminosequi,  a  small  island  of  Japan, 
lying  in  the  strait  between  Niphon  and 
Xicoco. 

Camir6,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
18  miles  S.  W.  of  Rhodes. 

Camisano,  a  thriving  town  of  the  Vene* 
tian  territory*  on  the  borders  of  the  Paduan, 
7  miles  S.  E.  of  Vicenza. 

Cam^ano,  a  town  of  Italy,  ih  Lorabat- 
dy,  on  the  river  Serio,  6  miles  N.  N.  E,  of' 
Crema. 

Camitz,  a  large  village  of  Silesia,  in  the 
circle  of  Neisse.    Population  1 000. 

Cam  ma,  a  country  of  western  Africa,  im- 
mediately to  the  north  of  Loango.  It  pro- 
duces little  that  can  be  an  object  of  trade, 
and  its  coast  contains  no  port  except  that  of  ' 
St  Catharine,  which  is  little  frequented  by 
Europeans.  A  small  river  of  the  same  name  . 
runs  through  it. 

Cammaserai,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  iu 
the  province  of  Aurungabad,  18  miles  S.  W. 
of  Jaffierabad. 

Cammerforst,  a  village  of  the  Prussian' 
states,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  containing 
160  houses. 

Cammeboi.o,  a  river  of  Naples,  *  which 
runs  into  the  Adriatic.  Long.  14.  43.  E. 
Lat  42.  16.  N. 

Cammerswaldau,  a  large  village  of  Si- 
lesia, in  the  circle  of  Hirschberg.  Popula- 
tion 1000.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  large 
under-ground  cave  called  the  Kuzelloch. 

Cammoo,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island 
of  Niphon,  86  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Meaco. 

Camolin,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Wexford.  It  was  taken  in  the  year 
1798  by  the  insurgents.  Distant  10  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Enniscortny. 

Camonica,  Valle  di,  a  valley  of  Upper: 
Italy,  in  the  Bresciano,  on  the  Wders  of 
the  Valteline,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the* 
Oglio,  not  far  from  the  lake  of  Iseo.  It  is 
45  miles  long  and  9  wide,  and  is  almost' 
wholly  insulated  by  lofty  mountains.  Its  " 
inhabitants  amount  to  about  40,000. 

Camopi,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which  falls ; 
into  the  Atlantic.    Long.  52.  S6.  W.  Lat. 
4.  15.  N. 

Camora,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Estre- 
madura,  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Lisbon 

C amort  a,  one  of  the  Nicobar  islards,  in 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  about  29  miles  in  length, 
from  north  to  south,  and  about  5  iuik» 
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broad.  On  the  south-east  of  the  island 
there  is  a  good  harbour,  where  shire  may 
obtain  refreshments,  but  not  in  such  abun- 
dance as  at  Carnicobar.  The  Danes  had  a 
settlement  here  during  last  century,  the 
materials  of  which  were  transferred  to  Nan- 
towry,  in  1785.  Long.  90.  £.  Let  8. 
10.  N. 

Camoubaska,  Islands  of,  several  bare 
rocky  islands  in  the  St  Lawrence,  about  60 
miles  below  the  island  of  Orleans.  They 
are  of  no  utility  except  as  affording  a  safe' 
shelter  to  small  vessels,  of  which  great 
numbers  are  always  passing  to  and  from 
the  numerous  coves  in  their  vicinity. 

Pahounga,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Long.  34. 
36.  E.   Lat.  34.  50.  N. 

(Iamf,  a  small  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Nassau,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhine,  op-i 
posite  Boppart,  with  600  inhabitants. 

Campagna,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  die 
principality  of  Salerno,  6  miles  £.  N.  £.  of 
Salerno.    Long.  14.  58.  £.  Lat.  40.  51.  N. 

Campagna  di  Roma,  or  Territory  op 
Rome,  one  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  II  Patrimonio  di 
St  Pietro  and  Sabina,  on  the  north-east 
and  east  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  on 
the  south  and  west  by  the  Tuscan  sea.  It 
comprehends  the  greater  part  of  ancient 
Latium,  and  is  from  50  to  70  miks  in 
length,  and  from  40  to  60  in  breadth. 
(The  formation  of  this  province  is  entirely 
voleanic.  Formerly  the  richest  and  most 
populous  spot  in  the  world ;  it  now  consists 
of  waste  and  unhealthy  tracts,  nearly  de- 
populated. There  are  few  houses  or  trees, 
and  little  is  to  be  seen  but  the  scattered 
ruins  of  temples  and  tombs.  One  great 
cause  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  is 
the  Pontine  marshes,  which  cover  a  large 
district  in  the  south-east,  and  fill  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  with  noxious  vapours. 
A  good  road  has  lately  been  cut  through 
their  centralpart,  but  the  original  evil  still 
continues.  Tie  only  effectual  remedy  would 
be  draining,  which  has  not  yet  been  at- 
tempted on  a  proper  plan.  The  soil  of  this 
province  is  generally  fertile,  and  only  wants 
a  healthy  and  active  population  to  render  it 
product?**.  Rome  is  the  capital :  the  other 
towns  of  note  are  Velletri,  Frascati,  Pales- 
trina,  Terracina,  Tivoli,  Ardea,  Veroli,  Al- 
bano,  Nettuno,  Ostia,  Castel-Gandolfo,  and 
Marino.  The  chief  river  is  the  Tiber,  which 
separates  this  province  from  St  Peter's  Pa- 
trimony. The  Lombards,  the  Saracens,  and 
the  Huns,  successively  contributed  to  the 
devastation  of  this  once  flourishing  country. 
After  its  incorporation  with  the  French  em- 
pire, in  1810,  it  formed  the  greater  part  of 
the  department  of  Rome. 

Campagnac,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 


province  of  Rouergue,  department  of  tits 
Aveyron.  Population  1600.  85  miles  N. 
ofMilhaud, 

Campagnano,  or  Satuto,  a  small  river 
of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra,  which  fell* 
into  the  gulf  of  St  Eufemia. 

Campagme,  a  town  of  France,  in  Pi- 
cardy,  department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais.  It 
contains  1900  inhabitants.  8  miles  S.  £• 
of  M ontreuil  sur  Mer. 

Camp  am,  a  town  of  France,  in  Gascony, 
department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  situat- 
ed on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour,  in  the 
valley  of  the  same  name.  Population  4900. 
The  valley  of  Campan  is  one  of  the  most 
romantic  spots  in  the  south  of  France  ;  the 
hills  by  which  it  is  formed,  abound  in  red, 
white,  and  grey  marble.  The  principal  oc- 
cupation of  the  inhabitants  is  the  rearing 
of  cattle ;  many  of  them  in  summer  travel 
for  employment  to  Spain,  and  return  to 
spend  the  winter  at  home  with  the  earn- 
ings they  have  acquired.  «4  miles  8.  of 
Bagneres. 

Campana,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  near  Possuolo,  with  me- 
dicinal  baths. 

Campana,  La,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  country  of  Seville,  13  miles  W.  of 
Ecija. 

Campana,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Chili,  between  the  48th  and  50th  degrees  of 
S.  lat 

Campanet,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
island  of  Majorca. 

Campbbll,  a  county  of  the  state  of 
Virginia,  in  the  United  States,  45  miles 
longyand  30  broad,  containing  11,000  in- 
habitants. 

Campbell  Riveb,  a  river  in  the  inte- 
rior of  New  Holland,  in  the  reaches  or  t  . 
pools  of  which,  the  duck-billed  ant-eater  ?„  ^ 
la  seen  in  great  numbers.  The  soil  on  each  ^  " 
side  of  this  river  is  uncommonly  luxu- 
riant 

Campbell  Point,  a  cape  in  Cooke's 
inlet  on  the  west  coast  of  North  Americau 
It  is  the  outer  north-east  point  of  Turoa-   , 
gain  arm.  Long.  810.  35.  E.  Lat  60.  O.  N,     ' 

Campbell,  Caps,  a  cape  on  the 
coast  of  New  Zealand.  Long.  183.  45, 
Lat  41.  44.  S. 

Campbelltowm,  a  village  of  Pennsryl 
nia,  in  the  United  States,  which  is  96  miles   . 
N.  W.  of  Philadelphia.    There  is  another 
town  of  the  same  name  in  North  Carolina, 
containing  about  100  houses. 

Campbeltown,  a  town  of  Scotland^  ixv 
the  county  of  Argyle,  situated  on  the  «s»oust» 
with  an  excellent  harbour,  extending  two 
miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  ra.  %3n^ 
form  of  a  crescent  It  has  an  island  ***>  its 
entrance,  and  is  completely  sheltered  l»y  the 
sunounding  bilk.     The  " 
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in  distilling,  in  the 
'  cotton,  in  the  tambouring 
ofimisna,  and  in  the  herring  fishery.  The 
lost  has  been  extremely  successful,  and  is 
prosecuted  to  Attest  extent.  Campbeltown 
to  very  uvourabllf  situated  for  the  ex- 
port of  commodities  either  to  Ireland  or  to 
the  riTcr  Clyde.  Abmndanee  of  excellent 
coal  is  farad  within  three  miles  distance ; 
and  a  quantity  of  fuHer's-earth,  or  soap- 
rock,is  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
the  year  1701,  Campbeltown  was  constituted 
s  royal  borough,  and  unites  with  those  of 
Ayr,  Irvine,  Inverary,  and  Rothsay,  in 
sending  a  representative  to  parliament. 
Population  6000.  Distant  30  nules  W.  of 
Ayr,  74  &  of  Inverary,  and  176  W.  of 
Edinburgh.  Long.  5.  34.  W.  Lat.  55. 
27.  K. 

CAStrnxxTowif,  a  village  of  Scotland, 
is  the  county  of  Inverness,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  George. 

Campus*,  or  Camden,  a  town  and  pa- 
rish of  England,  in  the  county  of  Glouces- 
ter, near  its  confines  on  Worcestershire. 
The  church  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
in  the  reign  of  Ricnard  I.  and  contains  se- 
veral monuments,  among  which  is  that  of 
sir  Besgamin  Hicks,  viscount  Campden, 
who  bestowed  L.  10,000  in  charitable  uses 
during  his  life,  and  in  building  an  alms- 
bouse  for  19  Door  persons.  A  market  is 
held  here  weekly,  and  four  fairs  annually. 
Population  1214.  Distant  7  miles  from 
Eversham,  90  N.  N.  E.  of  Gloucester,  and 
89  W.N.  W.  of  London.  Long.  1.48.  W. 
Las.  52.  4.  N. 

Cam  rx achy,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
mteadency  of  Merida,  or  Yucatan,  situat- 
ed on  the  river  St  Francis,  in  the  bay  of 
Caanpeaehy,  near  the  western  shore.  Its 
houses  are  well  built  of  stone ;  when  taken 
by  the  Spaniards  it  was  a  large  town  of 
9000  houses,  and  had  considerable  monu- 
ments of  Indian  art  and  industry.  There 
is  a  good  dock  and  fort,  with  a  governor 
and  garrison,  which  commands  both  the 
town  and  harbour.  It  has  been  often 
stormed  and  taken,  both  by  the  English 
and  French  buccaniers,  in  1859, 1878,  and 
last  in  1885,  when  these  freebooters  united, 
and  plundered  every  place  within  15  leagues 
round  it,  for  the  space  of  two  months. 
The  port  is  large  but  shallow,  and  vessels 
are  in  consequence  obliged  to  anchor  a  good 
wny  from  the  shore.  It  was  a  stated  market 
for  logwood,  of  which  great  quantities  grew 
in  the  neighbourhood,  before  the  English 
landed  there,  and  cut  it  at  the  isthmus,  which 
they  entered  at  Trieste  island,  near  the  hot* 
torn  of  the  bay.  40  leagues  south-west  from 
Cauipsskhy.  Between  Campeschy  and  Me- 
rida are  two  very  considerable  Indian  vil- 
lages.    The  exportation  of  the  wax  of  Yu- 


catan, eenstitittes  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
branches  of  ite  trade,  There  is  besides  a 
manufacture  of  cotton  cloth.  The  habitual 
population  of  the  town  now  amounts  to 
8000.    Long.  81.  34.  W.  Lat.  Id.  30.  N. 

Campen,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, situated  in  that  part  of  Overyssel, 
called  Salland,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Yasel,  a  few  nules  above  its  entrance  into 
the  Zuyderzee,  and  not  far  from  the  spot 
where  it  forms  the  island  of  Dampen.  It 
was  built  in  the  year  1888.  The  most  re- 
markable public  edifices  are  the  town- 
house,  the  two  churches,  and  the  wooden 
bridge  across  the  Yasel,  which  is  790  feet 
long,  and  90  broad.  It  was  formerly  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  but  its  port  is 
now  much  choked  up  with  sand.  The 
surrounding  country  can  be  laid  under 
water.  Population  8900.  13  miles  N.  of 
Arnheim,  and  45  N.  E.  of  Amsterdam. 
Long.  5.  48.  E.  Lat  53.  37.  K. 

Campi,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  on  the  river  Bieenzo. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  straw  hats  are 
mamiActured  here  and  exported. 

Campiano,  a  small  but  fortified  town  of# 
Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Taro,  on  the  river 
Taro. 

Campillo  »e  AltobucY,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  New  Castile,  33  miles  S.  S.E.  of 
Cuenca. 

Campion,  a  town  of  Chinese  Tartary, 
80  miles  north  of  the  great  wall  of  China. 
Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  traveller,  affirms, 
that  in  his  time  Christians  resided  here, 
who  had  three  great  and  feir  churches. 
Long.  104.  44.  E.  Lat  40.  95.  N. 

Campions,  a  town  of  Ldrobardy,  in  the 
Brescian,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  lake  of 
Guards. 

Campions,  a  thriving  town  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  canton  of  the  Ticino,  and  val~ 
lev  of  Bellinzona,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
lake  Lugano,  4  miles  8.  S.  E.  of  Lugano. 

Campo,  a  town  of  the  grand  dnchy  of 
Tuscany,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island 
of  Elba,  containing  1700  inhabitants. 

Campo,  a  river  of  western  Africa, 
which  appears  of  considerable  magnitude, 
but  is  very  little  known  or  frequented  by 
Europeans.    Lat.  9. 90.  N. 

Campo,  one  of  the  smaller  Philippine 
islands,  east  of  Mindoro.  Long.  191.  33. 
E.   Lat  13.  6.  N. 

Campo  Basso,  a  town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Sannio,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Mohse.  It  has  6000  in- 
habitants, stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  abound- 
ing in  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  enjoys 
a  salubrious  atmosphere.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  articles  of 
cutlery. 

Campo  Bello,  a  long  and  narrow  island 
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on  the  east  coast  of  North  America,  in  the 
district  of  Maine.  Lat.  of  its  north  end,  44. 
48.  N. 

Campo  db  Criptaka,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  New  Castile,  43  miles  S.  £.  of  Toledo. 

Campo  Dolcino,  a  large  village  of 
Lombardy,  in  the  Valteline,  5  miles  N.W. 
of  Chiavenna. 

Campo  Formio,  an  . elegant  castle  in 
the  Venetian  territory,  nearly  4  miles  west 
of  the  town  of  Udine,  in  Friuli.  It  is  re- 
markable as  the  place  where  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  between  Austria  and 
France  on  17th  October  1797.  Near  it  is 
a  village  of  the  same  name. 

Campo  Fn£Dno,a  town  of  the  Sardinian 
states,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  19  miles 
N.W.  of  Genoa. 

Campo  Longo,  or  Lanoenau,  a  small 
town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Walachia, 
situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  9  miles  S.  of 
the  pass  of  Terxburg,  which  leads  into 
Transylvania.  The  great  fair  for  foreign 
goods  held  in  this  town  is  now  but  thinly 
attended.    30  miles  N.  E.  of  Ribnitz. 

Campo  Major,  a  small  town  of  Italy, 
#  in  the  duchy  of  Lucca,  10  miles  N.  W.  of 
Lucca. 

Campo  Mayor,  a  town  and  barrier  for- 
tress of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Akn- 
tejo,  district  of  Elvas,  on  the  small  river 
Cava.  It  is  fortified  in  the  modern  ityle, 
ana  contains  about  5300  inhabitants.  In 
the  year  1719,  by  the  explosion  of  the 
powder  magazine,  which  was  struck  by 
lightning,  the  town  was  laid  in  ruins  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  streets.  In  the 
short  war  between  Spain  and  Portugal  in 
1801,  it  was  taken  by  the  troops  of  the 
former  power,  but  was  given  back  at  the 
peace,  fr  miles  N.  of  Elvas,  10  N.  W.  of 
Badajos  (in  Spain),  and  100  £.  of  Lisbon. 
Long.  6.  45.  W.    Lat.  38.  50.  N. 

Campo  Morone,  a  small  town  of  the 
Sardinian  states,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa, 
Riviera  dj  Ponente,  8  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Genoa. 

Campo  m  S.  Pirtro,  a  town  of  the 
Venetian  territory,  in  the  Paduan,  on  the 
river  Musone.  Population  3100.  12  miles 
N.  of  Padua,  and  16  E.  of  Vicenza. 

Campo  Santo,  a  place  near  the  city  of 
Modena,  remarkable  for  a  battle  fought 
there  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Aus- 
trians  on  the  8th  February  1743. 

.  Campo li,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in 
Abruzzo  Ultra,  on  the  borders  of  the  mar* 
quisate  of  Ancona,  3  miles  N.  of  Teraino. 
Long.  13.  46*.  E.  Lat.  42.  40.  N. 

Campoloro^  town  of  Corsica,  which  con- 
tains 2100  inhabitants,  34  miles  S.  of  Hastia. 

Campoi.y,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
province  of  Bejapour,  35  miles  W.  N.  W. 
ofPoonah. 


'  Campos,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  island 
of  Majorca,  a  few  leagues  from  Palma. 
It  is  situated  in  an  extensive  plain.  Popu- 
lation 5000. 

Campos,  Cavo  de,  a  rock  or  small 
island  near  the  south  coast  of  Cuba.  Long. 
82.  48.  W. 

Campredon,  a  fortified  town  of  Spain, 
in  Catalonia,  on  the  river  Ter,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  borders  of 
France.  Population  1500.  It  has  been 
taken  several  times  by  the  French;  in 
1694,  and  twice  in  1794,  when  it  suffered 
considerable  damage.  20  miles  S.  E.  of 
Puycerda,  and  27  N.  N.  W.  of  Gerona. 
Long.  2.  13.  E.   Lat.  42.  23.  N. 

Campbell  a,  a  town  of  •  Hindostan,  in 
the  province  of  Bejapour,  25  miles  N.  W. 
of  Poonah. 

Campsie,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Stirling,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kelvin.  Bleaching, 
printing,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
in  which  machinery  is  employed  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  are  carried  on  here.  Distant 
7  miles  from  Donbarton,  and  9  from  Glas- 
gow.   Population  3618. 

Campsie  Falls,  a  range  of  hills  in 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  near 
the  village  of  Campsie.  Beautiful  agates 
are  found  here,  and  there  are  some  indica- 
tions of  metallic  ores.    Height  1500  feet. 

Camptok,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Grafton  county,  New  Hamp- 
shire, situated  on  the  east  bank  of  Pemige- 
wasset,  the  north  head  water  of  Merri- 
mack river.     Lat.  43.  51.  N. 

Cam  roof,  formerly  an  independent 
kingdom  of  Hindoo,  300  miles  in  length, 
by  100  in  breadth  ;  it  was  situated  to  the 
north-east  of  Bengal,  and  occupied  both 
banks  of  the  Brahmapootra  river,  extend- 
ing from  the  Nagarbary  hills  in  Assam,  to 
the  Teesta  river  in  Bengal,  including 
Couch  Beyhar  and  Rungpore ;  its  capital 
was  Kungarautty  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Brahmapootra.  It  is,  however,  no  longer 
an  independent  kingdom,  part  of  it  being 
now  included  in  Bengal,  and  the  remain- 
der, 100  miles  in  length  by  40  in  breadth, 
being  reduced  to  a  province  of  Assam , 
the  principal  places  of  which  are  Cotta  and 
Gownattee.  A  military  causeway  formerly 
extended  all  along  the  northern  side  of  the 
province  to  the  eastern  limits  of  Assam, 
which  served  as  the  boundary  between  it 
and  Bootan ;  but  having  been  permitted  to 
fall  to  decay,  the  Bootaneers  have  taken 
possession  of  a  long  strip  of  country  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill. 

In  the  year  1205,  an  army  of  Maho- 
metans having  invaded  this  country  from 
Bengal,  the  rajah  permitted  them  to'  over- 
run and  proceed  towards  Bootan ;  but  whea 
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they  wot  compelled  to  retreat,  he  (poke 
down  tbt  bridge*  in  their  route,  and  ha* 
nssed  them  in  sach  a  manner,  that  few 
of  themesaped;  and   the   Mahometans 
hiring  beta  defeated  in  two  subsequent  at- 
tenpts  id  subdue  that  country,  stigmatise 
taf  iioibitincs  with  the  epithet  of  Necro- 
BKMCfi,  and,  to  the  present  day,  believe 
tbtt  they  have  the  power  of  raising  super- 
Btfanl  obstructions   against  an  invading 
foe.   On  the  other  hand,  the  Assam  go- 
Toament  prevented  all  intercourse  between 
Bengal  and  their  provinces  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  English  had  been  nearly  34  years 
ia  possesion  of  Bengal,  that  any  person  of 
tint  country  was  permitted  to  enter  Assam. 
In  the  rear  1791,  a  serious  rebellion  hav- 
ing tanned  the  rajah,  he  applied  for  mili- 
tary assistance,  which  having  been  grant- 
ed, a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  be- 
tveen  colonel  Welsh  and  the  Assam  mi- 
nistenin  February  1793,  since  which  period 
the  strife  merchants  of  Bengal  carry  thi- 
ther large  quantities  of  silk,    and  some 
European  commodities,   and   bring  from 
thence,  pepper,  ivory,  cotton,   and  gold; 
hat  the  unhealthiness  a£  the  climate,  and 
the  fear  of  robbers,  has  hitherto  prevented 
European  traders  from   engaging  in  the 


Camsha,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fan,  25  miles  S.  of  Ispahan. 

Caxtoos  Rivaa,  a  considerable  river  of 
rathera  Africa,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
(ape  Colony.  It  falls  into  a  wide  bay  of 
the  sane  name,  in  which  the  only  secure 
ueharage  ia  opposite  the  mouth  of  a  small 
uream  called  Kromme,  or  Crooked  river. 
Though  Camtoos  river,  just  within  its 
■oath,  is  sufficient  to  float  a  ship  of  the 
line,  there  ia  a  bar  of  sand  across,  which 
can  even  be  forded  at  low  water. 

C  ami  da,  «  seaport  of  Pegue,  situated  in 
at  15.  N.  Ions.  97.  40.  E. ;  the  Bur- 
ma policy,  which  prevents  any  European 
wel  from  entering  this  port,  precludes 
iny  further  information  respecting  it. 

Cam  ul,  a  town  of  Tartary*  in  the  coun- 
try of  Tangut.  Long.  97.  61.  £  Lat.  37. 
I*  X. 

Cava.    See  Canmu 

(axa,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
AJadalia,  36  miles  S.  W.  «of  Malatia. 

Can  a,  a  village  of  Syria,  situated  on  the 
■nth-west  side  of  a  hilL  The  houses  are 
*rj  poor,  and  are  now  inhabited  by  vari- 
«u  sects,  amounting  in  all  to  about  500 
fcnOiea.  Distant  7  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
Tibsria. 

Caxa-camin,  a  bay  on  the  south  coast 
of  Arabia,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  which, 
ifttr  passing  several  towns,  falls  into  the 
Arabian  sea.  Long.  47.  5.  £•  Lat.  IS. 
30.  X.  * 


Canaan,  a  post  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Colum- 
bia county.  It  was  erected  in  1760 ;  but, 
in  1788,  its  extent  was  diminished  by  the 
erection  of  the  township  of  Chatham  in 
1795.  Population,  according  to  last  census, 
4941,  in  which  are  included  20  slaves  and 
606  senatorial  electors.  25  miles  S.  £.  of 
Albany. 

Canabac,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in 
the  archipelago  of  the  Bissagos,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa.    I<at  10.  38.  N. 

CANADA,  an  extensive  country  of  North 
America,  which  lies  between  61°  and  81°  of 
W.  long,  and  between  42°  SO'  and  52°  of  N. 
lat.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  New  Bri- 
tain and  unknown  countries ;  on  the  east  by 
New  Britain  and  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence ; 
south-east  and  south  by  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  the  district  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  the 
great  lakes,  its  southern  boundary  being  an 
imaginary  line,  passing  through  the  middle 
of  them ;  to  the  west  its  boundary  Is  unde- 
fined. 

In  the  year  1791,  Canada  was  divided  by 
an  act  of  the  British  parliament  into  the  two 
provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  which 
are  divided  from  each  other  by  a  line  com- 
mencing at  a  stone  boundary  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Lake  St  Francis,  in  St  Lawrence 
river,  thence  north  to  Ottawa  river,  which 
it  ascends  to  its  source  in  Lake  Temiscain- 
ing,  and  from  thence  due  north  till  it 
strikes  Hudson's  bay.  To  the  north-east 
of  this  line  lies  Lower  Canada,  and  Upper 
Canada  is  on  the  south-west. 

To  the  north,  to  the  east,  and  south-east, 
the  general  boundary  of  Canada  serves  as 
the  boundary  of  the  lower  province,  and  to 
the  south-west  it  is  bounded  by  Upper  Ca- 
nada. It  lies  between  the  45th  and  62A 
degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  between  the  63d  and 
81st  degrees  of  W.  long.,  and  is  divided 
into  the  three  districts  of  Montreal,  Three 
Rivers,  Quebec,  and  Gaspe*,  which  were 
subdivided  by  a  proclamation  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  1799,  into  the  following  91  coun- 
ties, namely,  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Corn- 
wsllis,  Devon,  Dorchester,  Effingham, 
Gaspe*,  Hampshire,  Hertford,  Huntingdon, 
Kent,  Leinster,  Montreal,  St  Maurice, 
Northumberland,  Orleans,  Quebec,  Riche- 
lieu, Surrey,  Warwick,  and  York.  The 
minor  divisions  are,  1st,  The  seigniories, 
or  the  original  grants  of  the  French  go- 
vernment under  the  feudal  system,  which 
were  again  partitioned  out  into  parishes  by 
the  French  government.  2d,  The  town- 
ships or  grants  of  land  made  by  the  Eng- 
lish government  since  the  year  ." 
and  common  soccage. 

Lower  Canada  is  intersected 
mountains,  which  generally  run 
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interior  from  the  eon*  in  parallel  chain*, 
with  intervening  vallies  of  a  pleasant  and 
fertile  appearance,    To  the  south  of  the 
river  8t  Lawrence,  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
which  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
St  Loup,  about  100  miles  below  Quebec, 
runs  into  the  interior  along  the  river  ;  and 
opposite  tnesrity  of  Quebec,  the  country 
rises  from  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence  by 
a  gradual  ascent  to  th*  distance  of  about  30 
iuues,  inclosing  a  weH  cultivated  and  fer- 
tile space,  singularly  marked  with  several 
insulated  hills,  or  rather  large  rocks  of  an 
extraordinary  appeanmce,andthinly  covered 
with  trees  to  their  summits.    From  Que- 
bec this  ridge  takes  a  south-west  direction, 
crossing  the  line  which  separates  the  pro- 
vince from  the  United  Statea  to  the  west  of 
Lake  Memphiemagog,  and  continuing  the 
same  course  until  it  meets  with  Hudson 
river.    The  intervening,  space  between  it 
and  the  St  Lawrence,   with   the  excep- 
tion of  several  occasional  hilb,  is  nearly 
level*  and,  from  the  richness  of  its  soil,  it  is 
thickly  settled  and  ponulous.    Beyond  this 
range,  at  about  60  muss  distance,  is  a  se- 
cond ridge,  which  being  the  highest  land 
in  the  country,  divides  the  tributary  waters 
of  the  St  Lawrence  from  the  streams  which 
take  a  direction  towards  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
This  chain  of  mountains  is  about  400  miles 
in  length,  comnssuoing  near  Cane  Rosier, 
in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  running 
into  the  interior  in  a  direction  nearly  pa- 
rallel wish  the  former  chain  until  it  reaches 
the  eastern  branch  of  Connecticut  river. 
The   country   lying  between   these  two 
ridges  varies  very,  much  in  fertility  accord- 
ing to  its  particular  situation,  and  no  gene- 
jraf  description  could  perhaps  convey  any 
precise  notion  of  its  qualities.    From  the 
boundary  tine  on  the  45th  degree  of  N. 
1st.  as  far  aa  the  river  Chaudiere,  is  a  district 
of  excellent  and  fertile  land  mostly  laid  out 
in  townships,  and  in  many  parts  settled 
and  cultivated.    The  vicinity  of  this  tract 
to  the  territory  of  the  United  Statea  gives 
it  also  aa  additional  value,  as  it  compre- 
hends all  the  main  reads  and   principal 
points  of  communication  between  the  two 
territories  both  by  land  and  water.    From 
the  river  Chaudtere  to  Lake  Temiscouata, 
the  land  ia  much  broken,  and  of  indifferent 
quality,  interspersed)   however,   in   some 
parts,  with  productive  tracts,  which  would 
soon  repay  the  expenoes   of  cultivation. 
Towards  the  east,  in  the  district  of  Gaspe, 
the  interior  of  the  country  has  been  but 
partially  explored ;  but  it  appears  to  be  go* 
nerally  barren,  and  of  a  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous aspect.    To  the  north  a€  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  a  ridge  of  heights  rises  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Lower  Canada,   and 
running  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  river, 


and  ajose  to  it,  lor  about  100  miles  from 
its  rugged  shores,  as*  far  as  Cape  Tourment, 
where,  taking  a  direction  west-south-west 
for  about  900  miles,  it  ends  upon  the  Otta- 
wa river,  about  SB  leagues  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  St  Lawrence.  The  coun- 
try inclosed  by  this  ridge,  and  the  rivers,  is 
well  watered  and  level,  and  has  s  beauti- 
fully picturesque  appearance.  On  the  north 
side  of  this  ridge  lies  the  remaining  part  of 
Lower  Canada,  which  is  contained  within 
the  Ottawa  river,  the  81st  parallel  of  W. 
long,  and  the  dSd  of  N.  lat  This  exten- 
sive tract  is  intersected  laterally  by  another 
and  higher  range  of  mountains,  which  form 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the 
St  Lawrence  and  those  of  Hudson's  bay. 
It  is  mostly  unexplored,  and  is  only  known 
to  be  covered  with  immense  forests,  over 
which  range  the  wild  animals  of  the  desert, 
and  the  wandering  tribes  of  savages,  who 
prey  on  them  for  s  precarious  subsistence. 

The  province  of  upper  Canada  has  to  the 
north  the  general  boundary  of  Canada ;  on 
the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Canada,  on  the 
north-east  by  the  Ottawa  river,  which  is 
the  common  boundary  between  it  and  the 
lower  province.    On  the  south  snd  south- 
east it  is  bounded  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  although  the  boundary  is  not  well 
denned,  being,  as  already  stated*  merely 
an  imaginary  line,  beginning  at  the  village 
of  St  Regis  on  the  St  Lawrence,  in  the  45th 
degree  of  N.  hit,  and  passing  up  the  middle 
of  the  river  through  Lake  Ontario,  the  Nia- 
gara river,  and  Lake  Erie,  and  continuing 
thence  through  the  middle  of  the  water 
communication  which  leads  into  Lakes  Hu- 
ron snd  Superior,  along  the  middle  of  the 
chain  of  lakes  connected  with  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  and  from  thence  due  west  to 
the  Mississippi.     This  is  the  boundary 
fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1763 ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dently founded  on  erroneous  views  of  the 
country,  as  a  line  drawn  west  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  would  never  strike  the  Mis- 
sissippi.   By  the  last  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  revise  this 
boundary  line,  and  to  adjust  the  limits  of 
the  respective  territories   of  the   United 
States,  and  Canada  to  the  west. 

The  province  of  Upper  Canada  is  divided 
into  eight  districts,  namely,  the  Eastern, 
Johnstown,  Midland,  Newcastle,  the  Rome, 
Niagara,  London,  and  the  Western.  These 
are  again  subdivided  into  23  counties, 
namely,  Glensary,  Stormont,  Dundas, 
Prescott,  Russel,  Grenville,  Leeds,  Carlc-r 
ton,  Frontenac,  Lenox,  Aldington,  Hast* 
ings,  Prince  Edward,  Northumberland, 
Durham,  York,  Norfolk,  Oxford,  Middle- 
sex, Lincoln,  Haldimand,  Kent,  and  Essex. 
These  contain  J59  townships,  exclusive  of 
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IatosnaV  sad  certain  other  luge  per* 
tionitoettieserved  for  the  crown,  and 
die  MitnwifT  of  the  Protestant  cler- 
gy. The  towiuhipt,  on  an  a^rage,  contain 
aW  fiacres  each,  nuking  altogether 
9,04,400  am,  which  may  he  classed  in 
the  Atoing  manner.  About  3,000,000 
af  am  aw  granted  in  free  and  common 
mam;  *,7«M«  are  reserved  for  the 
era  and  clergy,  and  3,9*4,578  still  re* 
sun  Is  he  granted.  The  country  which 
b  to  haa  oat  and  surveyed  extends  about 
570  Bake  along  die  north  shore  of  the 
river  St  Lawrence,  Lake*  Ontario  and  Erie* 
cp  to  Use  St  Cadre,  and  the  communica- 
tion between  it  and  Lake  Huron,  and  it 
uriei  from  about  40  to  50  miles  in  breadth. 
TtaagBoat  the  whole  of  this  extensive 
otet,  it  if  mentioned  by  Bouchette,  in  his 
ftcnnte  and  interesting  account  of  Canada, 
to  the  tail  is  nowhere  exceeded  by  airy 
pertua  of  the  American  continent  It  w 
ftjflsfly  a  fine  dark  loam,  mixed  with  a 
rich  vegetable  mould*  The  whole  country 
sroeats  an  appearance  of  sameness,  from 
which  very  HttJe  variation  is  observed  to 
nh  place.  From  Pointe  au  Baudot,  on  the 
eaters  frontier  of  the  province  to  the  bay 
of  Quint*,  on  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of 
tat  170  miles,  the  land  presents  an 
abort  uniform  level  of  exquisite  beauty, 
rinagsnry  a  few  feet  above  the  bank  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  and  finely  intersected  in  every 
wieetMBi  by  numerous  streams,  several  Of 
which  are  iiavigable,  wfth  occasional  ob- 
tfrortkms  from  nib,  for  boats  and  canoes, 
while  they  offer  many  choice  situations  for 
fe  eresnon  of  mills.  From  the  bay  of 
Qninte*,  which  is  about  40  miles  from  the 
eaters  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  to  its  western 
emtnrity,  a  ridge  of  heights  runs,  of  no 
pett  elevation,  and  of  inconsiderable 
breadth,  from  which  the  land  soon  again 
faoeoss  to  its  former  level  This  tract  is 
intersected  by  a  chain  of  lakes,  that  by 
neaas  of  one  or  two  short  portages  are 
asnected  with  Lake  Simcoe,  and  thence 
with  Lake  Huron.  Another  range  of 
bright!,  called  Queenstown  Heights,  runs 
rag  me  northern  shore  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio, and  stretches  across  the  river  Niagara, 
entwsrd  into  the  state  of  New  York. 
Thai  ridge  does  not  riae  in  any  part 
higher  than  160  yards  above  the  level  of 
(he  lake.  This  space  which  runs  west- 
ward from  Niagara  river,  between  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  west* 
tra  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  which 
extends  round  the  shores  of  the  latter  as 
6m  the  bay  of  Quints  to  the  east,  and  to 
(he  norm  as  far  as  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Mppising,  incradmg  about  one-third  of 
the  province  which  has  been  surveyed,  is 
uncommonly  rich  and  fertile,  and  contains 


a  comuderame  number  of  nourishing  settle- 
ments, which  have  been  established  prin- 
cipally in  die  vicinity  of  the  lakes.  Pro- 
ceeding along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Brie,  from  the  river  Ouae,  along  the 
course  of  the  lake  and  river  St  Cla&e,  as- 
far  as  Lake  Huron,  the  whole  space  spreads 
out  in  an  extensive  plain,  abounding  m  ex> 
eellent  situations  fbr  settlements ;  and  in 
those  parts  where  the  land  is  already  un- 
der tillage,  abundant  crops  and  thriving 
farms  are  everywhere  to  be  seen.  That 
portion  of  the  western  district  lying  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  and  Lake  St  Claire,  is  per-* 
haps  the  most  debghtrul  tract  in  the  whole 

ivince.  "  The  fertility  of  the  soil  (M* 
ichette  observes),  the  richly  dfrersined 
and  luxuriant  beauties  that  everywhere 
court  the  view,  the  abundant  variety  of 
excellent  fish  that  teem  in  the  rivers,  and 
the  profusion  of  game  of  different  species 
that  enliven  the  woods,  the  thickets,  and 
the  meadows,  combine  to  insure  a  prefer* 
ence  to  this  highly  mvoured  tract  for  the 
establishment  of  new  settiemettts."  To 
the  northward  of  this  portion  of  Upper 
Canada,  which  has  been  surveyed,  and 
which  is  more  or  less  settled  upon,  there 
are  large  tracts  of  land  which  stretch  far 
into  the  interior.  These  are  covered  with 
immense  forests,  and  are  little  known  but 
to  the  Indiana.  It  is  ascertained,  however^ 
that  they  contain  many  wide  spreading 
tracts  of  rich  and  fertile  soil,  more  especi- 
ally in  the  country  which  borders  the  south- 
west bank  of  the  river  Ottawa.  Through 
these  unexplored  regions,  streams  of  great 
sise  flow  both  into  Lake  Huron  and  into 
the  Ottawa  river,  although  they  have  not 
oeen  sufficiently  traced  to  admit  of  any  ae* 
curate  defalcation  on  the  map.  As  a  proof 
of  the  fertility  of  this  unknown  country, 
timber  is  found  on  it  in  the  greatest  profu- 
sion and  in  every  variety ;  the  oak,  beech, 
walnut,'  ash,  and  hickery,  maple,  elm, 
pine,  sycamore,  birch/  and  many  othef- 
sort8,  are  produced  of  an  excellent  Quality, 
and  of  the  largest  dimensions.  The  cli- 
mate is  also  particularly  salubrious ;  epi- 
demic diseases  either  among  men  or  cattle 
are  almost  unknown.  Tne  winters  are' 
shorter  and  not  so  rigorous  as  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  the  spring  opens,  and  agri- 
cultural labours  commence  from  six  to  two 
months  earlier  than  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Quebec  The  summer  heats  are  also 
more  moderate,  and  the  autumns  are  in 
general  favourable  for  securing  the  produce 
of  all  the  late  crops. 

Canada  is  distinguished  by  its  immense 
rivers  and  lakes.  Of  the  rivera,  the  St 
Lawrence  is  the  principal.  This  river 
issues  from  Lake  Superior,  and  flowing; 
successively  through  Lakes  Huron,  Erie 
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and  Ontario,  fella  into  die  ocean  after  a 
coarse  of  2000  miles.  Its  breadth  at  the 
month  is  about  90  miles,  and  it  is  naviga- 
ble for  ships  of  the  line  400  miles  from  the 
sea;  die  other  important  rivers  of  the 
country  chiefly  fall  into  jthe  St  Lawrence. 
Those  which  it  receives  from  the  north 
are  the  Ottawa,  the  Masquinonge,  the  St 
Maurice,  the  St  Ann,  the  Jaques  Cartier, 
the  Saguenay,  and  the  Manicouagan. 
From  the  south  it  receives  the  Salmon 
river,  the  Chateaugay,  the  Chambly  or 
Itichlieu,  the  Yamaska,  the  St  Francis, 
the  Becancour,  the  Du  Chene,  Chaudiere, 
and  Du  Loup.  The  lakes  that  are  to  be 
found  in  Canada  are  unequalled  in  magni- 
tude in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  They 
are  principally  Lake  Superior,  which  is 
SSI  miles  in  length,  and  161  in  breadth; 
Lake  Huron  818  miles  in  length,  and  from 
60  to  180  miles  broad;  Lake  Michigan 
968  miles  in  length  by  65  in  breadth; 
Lake  Erie  831  miles,  from  south-west 
to  north-west;  Lake  Ontario  IT  I  miles 
in  lengths  60  in  breadth*  A  chain  of 
smaller  lakes  exists,  and  runs  into  the 
interior,  which,  by  the  help  o£  occasion-* 
al  portages,  afford  a  water  communica* 
tion  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  Lake 
Winnipeg,  and  onward,  in  a  north-west 
direction,  to  the  distance  of  between  8000 
and  3000  miles.  All  these  lakes  and  rivers 
abound  in  fish,  such  as  salmon,  eels,  mac- 
karel,  herrings,  shads,  smelts,  turbots, 
sturgeons,  trouts,  mullets,  carp,  and  cat* 
fish,  the  flesh  of  which  is  fat  and  luscious 
like  that  of  the  eel.  The  land  animals  of 
Canada  are  buflaloes,  stags,  elks,  bears, 
foxes,  martins,  wild  cats,  ferrets,  weasels, 
large  squirrels  of  a  greyish  hue,  hares,  and 
rabbits.  The  marshes,  lakes,  and  pools, 
swarm  with  otters  and,  beavers,  of  which 
the  white  and  black  are  highly  valued. 
Among  the  principal  birds  may  be  reckoned, 
eagles,  vultures,  owls,  and  pelicans,  swans, 
cormorants,  cranes,  pheasants,  partridges,  < 
bustards,  geese,  and  ducks  of  -  various 
lands,  ana  numerous  species  of  singing 
birds.  Canada  abounds  in  rattle-snakes 
from  four  to  six  feet  in  length,  water- 
snakes,  long  black  snakes  six  or  eight  feet 
long,  and  quite  harmless,  with  a  variety  of 
smaller  serpents,  also  Kurds  and  land  tor-* 
toises. 

The  climate  of  Canada  partakes  of  the 
general  predominance  of  cold,  which  ia 
peculiar  to  the  continent  of  North  America. 
Although  it  lies  nearly  in  the  same  latitude 
as  France,  its  surface  is  covered  with  ac-r 
cumulated  snows,  fbr  nearly- one-half  the 
year,  and  vegetation  is  suspended  for  the 
same  period  by  continued  frost.  During 
the  winter,  the  thermometer  sometimes 
sinks  3\°  below  0.     This  however  is  its 


greatest  depression,   which  only  happen! 
once  or  twice  in  a  season,  and  which  never 
continues  above  48  hours.    The  medium 
of  cold  in  winter  is  from  SO  to  25  degrees 
below  0*    This  excessive  cold  is  ascribed  to 
the  prevalence  of  north-east  and  north-west 
winds,  which  coming  from  the  regions  of 
Hudson's  bay  and  Labrador,  and  sweeping 
over  snowy  mountains  and  frozen  lakes,  ac- 
quire a  penetrating  severity,  which  they  car- 
ry with  them  into  the  lower  latitudes.    The 
north-west  wind  is  the  most  rigorous,  and 
even  in  the  summer  when  it  prevails,  the 
transition  from  heat  to  cold  is  so  sudden, 
that  the  thermometer  has  been  known  to 
rail  30  degrees  in  a  few  hours.    In  sum- 
mer the  climate  of  Canada  is  liable  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  heat,  the  thermometer 
rising  to  96  and  even  100  degrees.     This 
excessive  heat  seldom  lasts  longer  than  two 
or  three  days,  and  the.  medium  summer 
heat  is  ftom  75  to  80  degrees.    The  year 
in  Canada  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into 
the  two  seasons  of  summer  and  winter,  the 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  being 
,  so  sudden,  that  the  intervening  seasons  are 
'  scarcely  perceptible.    Frost  begins  to  be  felt 
in  October,  although,  during  the  day,  the 
influence  of  the  sun  renders  the  weather 
tolerably  warm.    During  the  month  of  No- 
vember, the  frost  becomes  daily  more  severe, 
and  one  snow  storm  succeeds  another,  un- 
til the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  cover- 
ed, and  the  eye  in  vain  seeks  one  solitary 
spot  of  verdure  on  which  to  rest    Those 
falls  of  snow  are  generally  accompanied  by 
a  violent  wind,  which  driving  the  snow  in 
a  thousand  eddies  and  turnings,  gives  a 
dismal  impression  of  a  Canadian  winter. 
This   weather   continues   till    December, 
when  the  clouds  disperse ;  the  rough  bois- 
terous snow  storms  are  succeeded  by  a  cloud- 
less sky,  and  the  clear  and  frosty  weather 
continues,  with  little   interruption,   until 
the  following  May.    After  the  snow  covers 
,  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  and 
wheel  carriages  can  no  longer  be  used,  a 
sort  of  sledge  is  used,  known  by  the  name 
of  a  atriote.    These  carriages  resemble  the 
body  of  a  one  horse  chaise,  placed  upon 
two  runners,  like  the  irons  of  a  pair  of 
skates ;  but  its  shape  is  varied  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  owner.     Tfrey  are  light 
open    carriages,   generally  drawn    by  one 
horse,  and  as  the  snow,  after  it  is  hard  trod- 
den, offers  very  little  resistance  to  its  pro- 
gress, the  winter  travelling  in  Canada  ■ 
very  expeditious.    When    the   roads   are 
smooth  and  hard,  one  horse  will  go  a  jour- 
ney of  80  or  90  miles  in  the  course  of  a 
day ;  and  it  is  in  the  winter  season  accord- 
ingly, when  they  can  travel  so  expeditious- 
ly, that  the  Canadians  frequently  make  their 
journies  either  of  business  or  of  nleasure. 
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Abo*  die  beginning  of  December,  all 
the  wall  riven  are  frozen  over  so  com- 
pletely, thift  bridges  for  pasting  them  are 
no  kagcr  necessary.    Even  the  great  river 
St  Uwmice  is  arrested  in  its  course,  and 
from  the  beginning  of  December  till  the 
Buttle  of  April,  tne  navigation  is  inter- 
nmted  by  the  frost.     It  freezes  completely 
fnra&w  leagues  above  Quebec,  and  is 
osed  occasionally  as  a  road  to  Montreal 
With  the  exception  of  Niagara  and  the  ra- 
pids, it  is  frozen  over  to  Kingston  in  Up- 
per Cauda,  and  between  the  great  lakes. 
These  are  never  completely  covered  with 
ice ;  but  all  the  bap  and  inlets  are  usually 
drat  op,  and  a  solid  mass  of  ice  extends 
di&j  miles  from  the  shore.     In  Lake  Su- 
perior, which  is  .farthest  to  the  north,  the 
ice  reaches  to  the  distance  of  70  miles  into 
the  lake.    It  is  seldom  that  the  river  St 
Lawrence  freezes  opposite  to  Quebec.    The 
riter  being  narrow  at  this  point,  the  in- 
creased force  of  the  water  generally  keeps 
the  flatting  masses  of  ice  in  continual  agi- 
tation, to  that  they  are  prevented  from 
uniting  into  one  mass.     It  sometimes  hap- 
pens, however,  that  many  large  masses  of 
ice  come  into  contact  at  once,  and  fiUiug 
the  whole  space  between  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  river,  they  become  stationary.      If 
this  takes  place  at  neap  tides,  and  in  calm 
Father,  the  frost  fixes  the  whole,  and  it 
becomes  a  solid  mass  before  the  rising  tides 
(triage  it.    When  it  has  stood  a  few  days, 
it  generally  acquires  sufficient  strength  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  rising  tides,  and  re- 
ruins  until  it  is  dissolved  by  the  April 
aia.   When  the  river  is  frozen  over  it  is 
o2tti  a  pout,  because  it  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  a  bridge  to  the  people  who  live  be- 
U  Quebec,  who  are  enabled  by  this  con- 
vince to  bring  their  produce  much  more 
cheaply  and  expeditiously  to  market.    The 
feezing  over  of  the  river  is  thus  a  great 
ah  image  to    the  inhabitants  of  Quebec, 
a  it   facilitates    the    introduction    into 
die  town  of  fine  wood  and  other  bulky 
commodities,  and  thus  reduces   the  price 
**  those   necessary  articles.      The,  snow 
naaflj  lies    on    the    ground    uutil    the 
*tar  end  of  April,   when  it  Is  melted 
rthtr  by    the    powerful    rays    of     the 
<sn,  than  by  the  progress    of  the  thaw, 
ihr  air  continuing  still  pure  and  frosty. 
H~htn  it  has  disappeared,  the  spring  may 
Ik  said  to  commence ;  and  as  tne  ground, 
protected  by  so  thick  a  covering  of  show 
during  the  winter,  is  seldom  frozen  many 
inches  deep,  the  powers  of  vegetation  al- 
iio*  instantly  resume  their  activity,  and 
the  fine  season  comes  on  with  a  rapidity 
that  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  the  inha- 
bitaats  of  other  climates.     Rain  prevails 
ftokt  in  the  spring  and   autumn,   but  is 


seldom  violent  or  of  long  duration  in  tha 
level  parts  of  the  province.  In  the  moun- 
tains, however,  the  climate  is  more  inclined 
to  moisture.  Towards  the  east,  on  the  gulf 
of  St  Lawrence,  the  rugged  and  mountainous 
country  seems  to  affect  the  climate,  which  is 
liable  to  rains  and  to  foggy  weather.  But  to- 
wards the  west,  it  becomes  more  mild. 
Tliis  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  the, 
western  district  of  Lower  Canada,  and  in 
all  the  settled  parts  of  the  upper  province. 
At  Montreal,  which  is  79  miles  to  the 
southward,  and  145  miles  west  of  Quebec, 
the  spring  is  reckoned  to  commence  from 
five  to  six  weeks  earlier ;  vegetation  is  pro- 
portionally more  vigorous  and  luxuriant, 
and  the  crops  produced  are  more  abundant, 
as  they  are  seldom  checked  by  the  early 
frosts  which  are  common  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  province. 

The  principal  exports  from  the  Canadas 
consist  of  oak  and  pine  timber,  deals, 
masts,  and  bowsprits,  spars  of  all  deno- 
minations, staves,  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
peltry,  wheat,  flour,  biscuit,  Indian  com, 
pulse,  salt  provisions,  fish,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  which  employ  generally 
about  150,000  tons 'of  shipping.  In  return, 
for  these  are  imported  wines,  rum,  sugar, 
molasses,  coffee,  tobacco,  salt,  coals,  and 
manufactured  produce  from  Great  Britain. 
The  commerce  of  Canada  has  been  pro- 
gressively increasing  since  it  became  a 
British  province.  In  tne  year  1769,  the 
annual  value  of  its  exports  amounted  to 
L.  163,105,  and  it  employed  70  vessels. 
In  1797,  the  exports  amounted  in  value  to 
L.  491,419,  and  the  imports  to  L.  338,214. 
In  1808,  the  exports  had  increased  to 
L.  1,156,060,  and  the  imports  to  L.  6 10,000. 
In  1810,  1811,  1812,  1813,  the  exports 
from  Britain  to  her  North  American  colo- 
nies, amounted  in  each  year  respectively 
to  L.  1,484,383,  L.  1,578,464,  L.  1,658,531, 
L.  1,134,787.  Deducting  the  amount  of 
exports  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland, 
the  exports  to  Canada  may  be  estimated  at 
L.  1,000,000. 

The  country  of  Canada  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  John  and  Sebastian 
Cabot  in  1497,  and  it  was  visited  by 
several  adventurers  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century,  of  whose  voyages  we 
have  but  very  imperfect  accounts.  It  was 
also  visited  bv  Jacques  Cartier,  a  French- 
man, who  did  not,  on  his  first  voyage,  at- 
tempt any  discovery'  bevond  its  shores. 
Returning,  however,  in  the  following  year, 
he*  sailed  up  the  river  to  Montreal,  or 
rather  to  the  Indian  village  where  the  town, 
now  stands-  His  adventures  were  carried 
no  farther,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1608  that  a  colony  was  established  by  the 
French  in  the  country ;  after  which  it  waa. 
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more  ruBy  explored  by  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  succeeding  aoTenturcrs.  From 
me  period  when  a  colony  was  established  in 
it  by  the  French,  it  was  managed  according 
to  no  just  or  fixed  principle,  being  chiefly 
committed  either  to  the  discretion  of  trad-* 
ing  companies,  whose  attention  was  rather 
directed  to  present  profit,  than  to  wise  and 
beneficent  measures  for  the  preservation 
and  increase  of  the  infant  colony,  or  to 
daring  individuals,  whose  views  were  en- 
tirely military,  and  whose  object  was  there- 
fore to  conauer  and  settle,  wherever  the 
natives  could  be  violently  expelled  from  the 
possession  of  the  soil.  It  was  not  tOl  about 
the  year  1663  that  this  system  was  chang- 
ed. At  this  period  the  colony  was  consti- 
tuted a  royal  government,  and  its  rulers 
were  appointed  by  the  king.  The  Euro- 
Man  inhabitants  amounted  only  to  7000. 
Under  the  new  system,  however,  the  co- 
lony began  to  make  visible  advances  in 
opulence  and  prosperity;  and  it  would 
have  prospered  still  more  if  its  governors, 
acting  upon  the  principles  of  conciliation, 
Bad  avoided  the  destructive  wars  in  which 
they  were  involved  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
This  prudent  conduct  was  not  however 
followed;  the  colony  was  in  consequence 
continually  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
their  Indian  enemies,  whose  track  was 
always  marked  by  devastation  and  blood, 
and  the  attention  of  the  industrious  settlers 
was  distracted  from  agriculture  to  war. 
They  were  also  exposed  to  other  disadvan- 
tages from  the  constant  wars  which  were 
carried  on  between  England  and  France,, 
and  which  in  their  respective  colonies  were 
always  waged  with  a  peculiar  animosity; 
to  that,  under  the  pressure  of  all  these  ac- 
cumulated calamities,  the  population  of  the 
colony  had  only  increased  to  90,000  by  the 
year  17  H.  Its  prosperity  was  also  con- 
siderably retarded  by  the  political  reycin- 
tion,  which,  in  the  year  1759,  placed*  j$ 
under  the  dominion  of  the  English,  al- 
though every  expedient  was  adopted  to 
render  the  cnange  as  little  as  possible  op- 
pressive to  the  original  inhabitants.  At 
{he  period  of  its  conquest  its  population 
amounted  to  70,000,  and  no  alterations 
were  made  by  the  conquerors  in  the  pre- 
vailing laws  by  which  the  colony  was  ad- 
ministered. The  inhabitants  were  secured 
in  the  quiet  possession  of  their  lands,  under 
their  ancient  tenures,  and  in  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion.  The  inviolability  of 
religious  property  was  also  guaranteed  to 
them,  witn  various  other  important  con- 
cessions, which  rendered  any  change  of 
customs  or  habits  unnecessary.  After  this 
period  the  colony  began  to  improve;  and 
in  1775  we  find  its  population  amounting 
to  90,000,  including  some  new  settlers  in 


Upper  Canada.  Subsequent  to  the  Ame- 
rican war,  however,  it  began  to  increase 
still  more  rapidly ;  and  in  1814,  according 
to  an  exact  census,  we  find  the  population 
of  Lower  Canada  augmented  to  885,000, 
of  which  875,000  may  be  called  native 
Canadians,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  a 
mixture  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and 
Americana.  In  the  year  1788,  thesetuera 
in  Upper  Canada  were  estimated  at  10,000, 
and  .were  quickly  augmented  by  aooeariona 
of  loyalists  and  disbanded  sobfiers.  The 
colony  has  since  flourished  extremely ;  sad 
in  1814,  its  inhabitants  were  estimated,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  accurate  returns,  at 
.95,000.  In  1793, .  where  Kingston  the 
capital,  containing  9500  inhabitants,  now 
stands,  one  solitary  Indian  hut  was  only  to 
be  seen. 

In  1759,  when  Canada  was  conquered  by 
Britain,  the  laws  of  England,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  were  immediately  introduced. 
This  change,  so  far  as  it  tended  to  free  the 
inhabitants  from  the  oppressions  to  which 
they  were  formerly  exposed  in  the  admini- 
stration of  criminal  justice,  was  wefl  re- 
ceived. But  the  civil  law  of  England  was 
not  equally  agreeable,  as  the  inhabitants 
were  attached  to  the  ancient  rules  by  which 
their  civil  concerns  were  regulated.  By  art 
act  passed  in  1775,  therefore,  the  civil  lawn 
were  restored,  and  the  government  of  the 
country  was  at  the  same  time  vested  in 
certain  individuals  appointed  by  the  sove- 


tn  1792,  this  system  was  entirely  changed* 
and  the  government  of  Canada  was  new- 
modelled  upon  the  principles  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution  at  home.    A  council  was 
appointed*,  and  a  house  of  assembly,  on 
whom  the  legislative  power  was  conferred. 
The  council  consists,  for  Upper  Canada,  os? 
7  members,  and  for  Lower  Canada  of  15* 
chosen  by  the  king.    The  house  of  assem- 
bly is  composed  of  53  members,  who  are 
elected  in  the  districts  and  counties,  by  the 
proprietors  of  landed  property,  to  tin?  an- 
nual value  of  40  shillings  a-vear,  and  in 
the  towns  by  the  possessors  or  a  dwelling- 
house,  or  of  ground,  of  not  less  annual 
value  than  L.5  sterling,  or  the  person  must 
have  been  settled  for  a  year,  and  have  paid 
a  rent  of  not  less  than  L.10.    Xfo  disqua- 
lification exists  on   account   of  religious 
opinions,  the  CathoBc  and  the  Protestant 
bfing  here  entitled  to  equal  privileges.    The 
executive  government  is  carried  on  by  a  go- 
vernor, who  is  generally  a  military  officer,, 
and  commander  of  the  forces,  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  an  executive  council,  com- 
posed of  17  members  appointed   by   th« 
king.     The  governor  has  the  power  pi 
proroguing  or  dissolving   the   assembly 
he  has  also  a  Veto  on  all  its  acts ;    *n< 
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these,  thwrii  suctioned  by  hhn,  nay 
be  sbiontfd  by  die  king  in  council,  at 
any  period  within  two  yean  after  their  ar- 
rrwiaEsgbnd. 

AH  tae  ancient  tenures  by  which  pro- 
no^  s  add  in  Canada  are  according  to  the 
fasti  Ana;  but  anch  tracts  as  have  been 
aatf  dayuaed  of  by  the  British  government, 
hue  been  granted  in  free  and  common  soc- 

S  Before  the  conquest,  the  lands  were 
nmnedktdy  from  the  king  en  fief,  or 
n  roterr,  and  in  the  event  of  a  transfer,  by 
ale  or  otherwise,  it  was  subjected  in  the 
pymeat  to  the  seignorial  lord  of  a  fifth 
part  of  the  purchase  money,  to  which  tax 
the  sagnorial  moprietors  are  still  entitled. 
Those  who  now  en  rvtttre  are  also  liable  to 
ether  additions,  some  cf  which  are  not  bur- 
desaome,  while  the  tendency  of  others  is  evi- 
datly  to  impede  improvement,  such,  for  ex- 
angfle,B  dial  which  binds  the  tenant  to  grind 
as  corn  at  the  lord's  miDs,  although  other 
ndBs  nay  be  much  nearer  and  more  conve- 
vnt  These  seignorial  rights  are  also  in 
nay  cases  vogue  and  undefined,  and.  an 
opportunity  ia  thus  given  to  the  opulent 
yiaaieturs  to  oppress  their  tenantry  by  un- 
just exactions.  The  lands  of  the  rtomon 
Catholics  are  subject  to  an  assessment 
of  one  twenty-sixth  part  of  all  the  grain 
produced  on  them  for  the  support  of  the 
otach,  snd  a  reservation  of  two-sevenths 
it  nade  out  of  all  the  lands  held  by  the 
rYotestsata,  of  which  one-seventh  goes  to 
the  erown,  and  the  remaining  seventh  is 
■Dotted  to  die  support  of  the  Protestant 
denjy. 

Canada,  a  bay  on  the  east  coast  of  New- 
fcraflsnd  island. 

Canada  Cbjcjeks.  There  are  three 
saafl  rivers  which  bear  this  name :  the 
two  first  are  upper  branches  of  the  Mo- 
ini  rifcr :  the  other  is  a  branch  of  Wood 
tree*. 

Canaoa,  a  town  on  die  east  coast  of  the 
shod  of  Mindanao.  Long.  126.  18.  £. 
lata.  54.  N. 

Cakajohaiy,  a  village  of  the  United 
fates,  situated  on  the  Mohawk  river,  and 
coatauung  about  90  houses. 

Camai amjalean,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
ia  the  Mysore,  IS  miles  E.  of  Satrimungu- 

Caval  ok  PaiNCiri,  a  channel  on  the 
aortb-west  coast  of  North  America,  formed 
W  Bank's  island  on  the  south-west,  and 
rat  archipelago  to  the  north-east.  This 
dumel  waa  first  explored  by  Signior  Ca- 
■aitao,  a  Spanish  navigator,  and  who  re- 
prweott  it  as  fair  and  navigable.  It  is  about 
It  leagues  in  length ;  the  southern  shore  is 
atariy  straight  and  compact,  without  sound- 
ings; the  northern  shore  is  much  broken, 
bounded  by  many  rocks  and  islets,  and  af- 


[8  in  several  places.    Both 
I  are  entirely  covered  with 
the  shores  abound  with  sea 


lording  sous 
sides  of  the  < 
pine  trees; 
otters. 

Canal  di  St  Antonio,  a  bay  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Ca- 
pitanata,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ofanto; 
die  ancient  Aufidus. 

Canali,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states, 
in  Piedmont,  west  of  Asti,  with  3300  in* 
habitants. 

Canale,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  county 
of  Goritz,  on  the  river  Isonao. 

Canaloor,  a  small  island  in  the  Seat 
Indian  sea.  Long.  138.  18.  £.  Lat.  6. 
12.  S. 

Canals,  English.  Although  a  consider* 
able  time  has  elapsed  since  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  improving  the  navigation 
of  rivers  was  recognised,  it  is  not  many  yean 
since  canals  were  adopted  in  Britain.  The 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  about  1764,  formed 
one  under  the  sanction  of  a  statute,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  coals  from  his  estate 
to  Manchester ;  tne  benefit  of  which  became 
so  conspicuous,  that  it  was  not  only  extend-* 
ed,*but  so  many  others  have  been  since 
constructed,  that  their  simple  enumeration 
would  be  tedious.  The  canals  of  England 
are  distinguished  by  being  of  moderate 
width,  generally  constructed  in  straight 
lines,  passing  through  hUls  by  tunnels,  and 
over  values  or  rivers  by  aqueducts.  Few 
also,  if  any,  are  without  locks,  owing  to  the 
inequality  of  the  grounds.  By  means  of  dif- 
ferent canals,  an  Internal  communication  is 
ried  up  between  most  of  the  great  towns 
the  conveyance  of  their  manufictures, 
snd  likewise  for  the  transport  of  agricultural 
produce  to  seaports.  Among  the  pAndpal 
in  England  are,  the  Ashby  de  la  Zouch 
Canal,  exceeding  60  miles—die  Basingstoke, 
extending  37,  and  passing  through  a  tunnel 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  long  in  one  place, 
and  along  an  aqueduct-fridge  of  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  another;. its  trade  is  com- 
puted at  10,000  tons  yearly,  and  it  is  navi- 
gated by  barges  70  feet  long,  13  wide,  car- 
rying 45  tons— the  Coventry  and  Oxford 
Canal — Cromford  Canal,  having  a  tunnel  of 
3000  yards  long— Chesterfield,  which  passea 
one  as  long,  and  has  a  course  of  45  miles— 
Ellesmere  Canal,  traversing;  67  miles,  with 
531  feet  lockage— Grand  Junction  Canal, 
branching  from  the  Thames,  at  Brentford, 
and  advancing  100  miles  into  the  midland 
counties,  passing  three  tunnels,  and  having 
121  locks,  with  a  rise  or  fall  of  796  feet  in 
Jockage— Grand  Trunk  Canal,  which  passes 
under  different  names  in  different  places ;  it 
opens  with  the  Severn,  after  a  course  of  139 
miles,  with  a  fall  of  W68  feet,  and  it  is 
esteemed  one  of  die  principal  in  the  king- 
dom—tbe  flerefprd  Canal,  extending  3$ 
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miles  from  the  Severn,  at  Gloucester,  and 
ending  at  Hereford — Ghennet  and  Avon, 
extending  57  miles,  having  a  rise  of  212, 
and  a  fall  of  369. feet;  it  is  44  feet  wide, 
and  5  deep — The  Lancaster  Canal,  com- 
mences at  Haughton,  and  terminates  at 
Kendal,  being  76  miles  in  length,  42  feet 
wide,  and  6  deep ;  it  has  a  rise  of  222  feet, 
and  a  tall  of  65 :  12  rivers  are  crossed  by  it, 
and  a  great  many  brooks;  and  it  has  114 
road  and  occupation  bridges.  About  a  mile 
above  Lancaster,  it  is  conducted  over  the 
river  Lune  by  a  fine  aqueduct  664  feet  long, 
aupported  by  five  semicircular  arches,  each 
of  70  feet  span.  From  the  surface  of  the 
river  to  the  surface  of  the  canal  the  height 
is  53  feet,  and  the  total  height  from  the 
foundation  of  the  piers  to  the  top  of  the 
battlement  is  79  feet.  Many  other  aque- 
ducts cross  the  rest  of  the  rivers  in  its  course. 
—The  Liverpool  and  Leeds  Canal  extends 
130  miles,  and  has  a  fall  of  838  feet.— The 
Oxford  Canal,  extending  from  the  Isis,  at 
Oxford,  joins  the  canals  of  the  midland 
counties  in  the  course  of  91  miles. — The 
Shropshire  Canal  has  a  rise  and  fall  of  467 
feet  in  the  course  of  seven  miles  and  a  half;, 
the  whole  being  managed  by  means  of  three 
inclined  planes.— The  Swansea  Canal  com- 
mences at  Swansea,  and  terminates  at  Hen- 
nayad,  in  the  county  of  Brecknock,  after  a 
course  of  17£  miles.  It  is  computed  that 
the  cargoes  annually  carried  by  this  canal 
amount  to  200,000  tons.*— The  Union,  or 
Leicester  and  Northampton  Canal  runs  43 
miles  from  the  west  side  of  Leicester  to 
Northampton,  with  470  feet  of  lockage,  and 
having  passed  through  four  tunnels. — The 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal  extends  30  miles 
in  length,  from  the  end  of  the  Thames  and 
Isis  navigation,  at  Letchlade,  to  the  Stroud 
Canal,  which  it  joins  at  Walbridge,  near 
Stroud;  having  a  rise  of  131  feet  by  28 
locks,  and  a  fall  of  241  by  the  same  num- 
ber. It  passes  through  a  tunnel  4300  feet 
long  and  15  wide,  at  Sapperton,  lying  250 
feet  below  the  highest  point  of  the  hill. 
Barges  of  80  feet  long,  12  broad,  and  carry- 
ing 50  tons,  navigate  it — The  Wilts  and 
Berks  Canal  branches  from  the  Thames,  at 
Abingdon,  and  after  a  course  of  52  miles 
joins  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  at  Se- 
mington,  about  13  miles  east  of  Bath.  It 
is  in  general  27  (bet  wide  at  the  surface,  14 
at  the  bottom,  and  is  4  feet  6  inches  deep. 
The  barges  by  which  it  is  navigated  are  long 
and  narrow,  being  70  feet  by  7,  and  carry 
about  25  tons, — The  Warwick  and  Birming- 
ham Canal  has  a  course  of  25  miles :  and 
the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal,  com- 
mencing at  the  latter  town,  joins  the  Severn 
hy  the  south  side  of  Worcester,  after  a 
course  of  31  ^  miles,  having  a  fall  of  448  feet. 
Jtesides  these,  there  are  many  other  canals 
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in  England,  some  of  which  are  equally,  if 
not  more  important  The  reader  may  con- 
sult on  this  subject  the  works  of  Fulton, 
Phillips,  Tatham,  the  various  provincial  his- 
tories, and  some  of  the  agricultural  reports. 

Canals,  Scotisii.    Scotland  being  leas 
a  manufacturing  and  commercial  country 
than  England,  containing  a  thinner  popula- 
tion, and  fewer  considerable  towns,  canal 
navigation  has  not  been  equally  extended. 
The  principal  canals  are,  one  in  the  north* 
em  part  of  the  island,  called  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  communicating  between  the  Murray 
frith  and  Atlantic  ocean,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted.   The  distance  between  the  opposite 
Emits  is  59  miles,  of  which  three  navigable 
kes,  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Oich,  and  Loch 
Lochy,  occupy  37 ;  there  are  therefore  only 
22  of  land.    This  canal  is  1 10  feet  wide  at 
the  top,  50  at  the  bottom,  and  20  deep,  and 
is  calculated  to  carry  frigates  of  32  guns- 
There  is  a  rise  of  94  feet  by  13  locks,  and  a 
fall  of  90  by  12.    It  appears  that,  under 
parliamentary  authority,  there  had  been  ex- 
pended on  this  great  undertaking,  previous 
to  May  1817,  no  less  than  L. 696,408,  and 
that  a  larger  sum  would  still  be  required  to 
complete  the  work.    About  600  persons  are 
constantly  employed  upon  it — The  Crinaxt 
Canal,  intersecting  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre, 
is  9  miles  in  length,  has  15  locks,  and  6 
draw-bridges.— The  Forth  and  Clyde  Ca- 
nal intersects  the  island  completely  from 
east  to  west    This  canal  extends  35  miles 
in  length.  It  has  a  rise  and  fall  of  160  feet; 
it  passes  39  locks  and  two  aqueducts,  one  of 
which  is  429  feet  long,  and  66  feet  high, 
over  the  river  Kelvin.    Vessels  drawing  B 
feet  water  are  carried  by  it.  A  communica- 
tion between  the  two  seas  was  originally 
projected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  at  an 
expence  of  L.  500,000;  but  so  large  a  sum 
greatly  exceeded  the  resources  of  that  period. 
The  proposal  was  renewed  in  1722,  1761, 
1764,  and  the  work  at  length  commenced 
under  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  Mr  Smea- 
ton  in   1768.    It  was  completed,  in  1790, 
at  the  expence  of  L.  200,000.    In  addition 
to  these,  a  new  canal  has  been  commenc- 
ed, termed   the  Union  canal,   by  which 
Edinburgh  will   be  connected   with    the 
Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Falkirk ;  a  work  which  promises  to  be  or 
great  utility,  as  it  opens  a  navigable  com- 
munication between  the  two  populous  cities 
of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.    There  are  se- 
veral other  smaller  canals  in  Scotland,  from 
which,  though  they  are  not  on  any  great 
scaje,  great  advantages  are  derived. 

Canals,  Irish.  The  principal  Irish 
canals  are  the  Royal  canal,  and  the  Grand 
canal,  by  each  of  which  Dublin  is  connect- 
ed with  the  river  Shannon,  and  a  commu- 
nication is  thus  opened  between  the  Irish 
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Kind  the  A  thntic  ocean.  A  branch  from 
theGoBieaotl  is  also  carried  to  Barrow 
river,  which  opens  a  navigable  intercourse 
heiweeoDibtinandWaterford.  There  are 
nrioas  other  canals  of  inferior  importance. 
The  tows  of  Newry  is  connected  by  a  navi- 
phk  cmd  with  Lough  Neogh  and  Carling- 
fed  faff,  and  there  are  several  rivers  which 
broken  deepened  and  cut  to  improve  the 
abal  communications  of  the  country. 

Casals,  Cowtinektal.  The  principal 
coals  <n  the  Continent  of  Europe  are: 
In  Denmark,  the  canal  of  Kiel. 
Id  France,  the  canal  of  Languedoe 
(otherwise  called  the  canal  du  Midi)  ;  the 
anal  of  Brare  (of  which  that  of  Orleans 
»  i  continuation) ;  the  canal  du  Centre, 
ordu  Chtrrolois;  the  canal  de  la  Cote 
A*,  or  of  Burgundy,  also  called  the  canal 
<k  T£st;  the  canal  de  la  Seine  a  l'Oise  ; 
the  canal  of  Picardy ;  the  canal  de 
rOttrey;  and  tlie  various  canals  in  the 
dqwtaeutt  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  and  the 
North,  forming  a  line  of  communication 
between  the  towns  of  Calais,  St  Omer, 
Gruefoieft,  Bergues,  Dunkirk,  &c  with 
ike  Netherlands. 

]■  Italy,  the  Naviglio  Grande,  or  de 
Gafflsno;  the  NavigKo  delk  Martesana ; 
the  Xaryio  de  VOglio,  or  Canale  Palavi- 
cm;  the  Canale  di  Sfbroesca. 

In  the  Netherlands  the  canals  are  very 
nacrous ;  there  is  a  chain  of  them  which 
onite  the  towns  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  Ostend, 
tfeoport,  Fumes,  &c  and  finally  comrau- 
akste  with  those  in  French  Flanders. 
There  are  also  canals  between  Brussels, 
Attverp,  and  other  principal  towns ;  and 
is  Hoflasd,  canals  are  as  numerous  as 
nods  in  other  countries :  one  of  the  prin- 
Hpd  is  that  leading  from  Harlingen  to 
Greningen,  by  way  of  Francher  and  Leu- 
vanien. 

In  Prussia,  there  are  the  canals  of  Brom- 

berp,  Mubrose,  or  Frederick  William,  and 

Know. 

In  Hanover,  the  canal  of  Delvenau. 

Is  Russia,  the  canals  of  Vishnei-Volots- 

&&,  Msta,  Kamickinha,  iwanowski,  Bere- 

MKkufcc 

In  Spain,  the  canals  of  Arragon  or  Na- 
nrre,  Tauste,  and  Murcia. 

In  Sweden,  the  most  important  canal  is 
fa  which  unites  the  North  Sea,  at  tiot- 
ttburg  with  the  Baltic  at  Stockholm,  and 
b  ailed  in  different  places  by  the  names 
tf  Goths,  Tiollhatta,  Carisgrif,  Arboga, 
kc 
!  In  Wirteuiberg,  the  eld  canal  of  IIolz- 
I    raeh. 

Far  an  account  of  the  principal  of  these 
1    ondsy  see  their  respective  names. 
i      C  avals,  Chinese.  The  empire  of  China 
noeicbtakd  for  canals,  of  which  the  prin- 
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dpal  is  called  the  Imperial  Canal,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Du  Halde,  the  Vu  Leang-ho,  as 
also  simply  Yu-ho,  signifying  the  canal  for 
carrying  provisions,  or  the  Royal  Canal.  But 
others  apply  Yu-ho  as  the  name  of  a  river 
between  Pekin  and  Lin-sin- tchean,a  city  187 
miles  from  it,  where  the  canal  commences,  in 
the  province  of  Shan-tung,  or  Chang-tong. 
This  place  extends  to  the  city  of  Han- 
tchoou-fou,  in  an  irregular  line,  about  «X> 
miles  in  length,  near  to  which  it  Joins  the 
Yellow  river.  Several  authors  have  de- 
scribed this  canal  as  reaching  from  Pekin 
to  Canton,  but  a  considerable  portion  ef  the 
intermediate  distance  is  supplied  by  river 
navigation.  It  differs  from  similar  works 
in  Europe,  which  generally  run  in  straight 
lines,  within  narrow  limits,  and  without  a 
current;  whereas  the  Imperial  canal  fre- 
quently winds  in  its  course,  it  is  rarely 
stagnant,  and  varies  in  its  breadth,  where, 
uniting  to  the  Yellow  river,  it  is  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide*  It  is  car- 
ried across  rivers,  and  its  course  may  be 
traced  in  their  ancient  beds;  but  it  has 
been  so  constructed,  that  neither  rock  nor 
mountain  is  intersected.  The  ground  in- 
tervening between  the  Yu-ho  and  the  bed 
of  the  canal,  is  cut  down  to  the  depth  of 
about  30  feet,  in  order  that  its  waters  may 
be  received  with  a  gentle  current;  the 
largest  river  discharged  into  it  is  the  Luen, 
which  flows  with  a  rapid  stream  from  the 
east,  and  the  western  bank  is  there  sup- 
ported by  a  massy  bulwark  of  stone  to  re- 
sist its  violence.  Iu  some  places,  but  few, 
the  canal  is  embanked  by  strong  earthen 
mounds,  fortified  by  retaining  walls,  twelve 
feet  thick,  consisting  of  blocks  of  coarse 
marble,  thus  constituting  an  aqueduct,  ele- 
vated considerably  above  the  surrounding 
country.  The  canal  has  no  locks  resem- 
bling those  of  Europe.  Flood-gates  of  a 
few  planks  let  down  separately  on  each 
other,  are  thrown  across,  which  are  opened 
only  at  certain  hours,  to  allow  the  passage 
of  vessels.  But  the  interval  being  narrow, 
considerable  precautions  are  necessary  for 
their  safe  transit.  By  means  of  an  im- 
mense oar  projecting  from  the  bow,  the 
proper  course  of  the  vessel  is  preserved, 
and  men  are  stationed  on  each  pier  of  the 
flood-gates,  provided  with  skins  stuffed  with 
hair  for  fenders,  to  prevent  any  injury  by 
striking  against  the  stone.  This  canal  is 
under  the  inspection  and  regulation  of  go- 
vernment, whose  policy  is  to  preserve  and  fa- 
cilitate a  ready  communication  between  the 
different  parts  of  the*  empire.  The  traffic 
carried  on  by  means  of  it  is  immense,  and 
several  flourishing  cities  stand  on  its  banks. 
It  is  usually  affirmed,  that  10,000  vessels 
are  constantly  employed  by  government  in 
conveying  provisions .  to  the  capital;  and 
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there  is  little  doubt,  that  the  number, 
though  not  bo  great,  actually  amounts  to 
some  thousands.  This  stupendous  work  was 
begun  in  the  10th  century  ul  the  Christian 
era,  and  completed  in  13  years,  by  the  labour 
of  30,000  men. 

Hie  canal  navigation  of  the  United  States 
is  jet  in  its  infancy.  Great  undertakings  of 
this  nature  are  indeed  projected'  by  the  en- 
terprising inhabitants  of  this  country ;  but 
a  difficulty  has  been  started  respecting  the 
power  of  the  congress  to  appropriate  the 
property  of  individuals  to  this  purpose,  un- 
less with  their  pwn  special  consent;  and 
before  any  great  progress  can  be  made  in 
these  userm  undertakings,  some  provision 
will  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  provin- 
cial states.  No  country  is  better  adapted 
than  that  of  the  United  States  for  an  advan- 
tageous system  of  inland  navigation;  and 
inspection  of  the  map  will  shew,  that  navi- 
gable communications  may  be  extended,  at 
a  comparatively  trifling  expence,  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Georgia.  The  interruption  at  present  arises 
principally  from  four  necks  of  land.  These 
are  the  isthmus  of  Barnstable ;  that  part  of 
New  Jersey  which  extends  from  the  Ran- 
ton  to  the  Delaware ;  the  peninsula  between 
the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake ;  and  that 
low  and  marshy  tract  which  divides  the 
Chesapeake  from  Albemarle  sound.  It  is 
ascertained  that  a  navigation  for  sea  vessels, 
drawing  eight  feet  of  water,  maybe  effected 
across  the  three  last ;  and  a  canal  is  also  be- 
lieved to  be  practicable,  not  perhaps  across 
the  isthmus  of  Barnstable,  out  from  the 
harbour  of  Boston  to  that  of  Rhode  island. 
The  Massachusetts  canal  would  be  about  29 
miles  in  length,  making  altogether  less  than 
one  hundred  miles. ' 

These  improvements  have  been  for  seme 
time  contemplated  by  the  American  go- 
vernment; and  it  is  estimated  that  they 
could  be  completed  at  the  moderate  expence 
of  3,000,000  of  dollars.  By  aa»mphshing 
this  great  work,  a  vessel  entering,  from  the 
sea,  the  first  canal  in  the  harbour  of  Boston, 
would,  through  the  bay  of  Rhode  island, 
Long  Island  sound,  and  the  harbour  of  New 
York,  reach  Brunswick  on  the  Rariton ; 
thence  pass  through  the  second  canal  to 
Trenton  on  the  Delaware,  down  die  river 
of  Christiana,  or  Newcastle,  and  through 
the  third  canal  to  Elk  river,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake ;  whence  sailing  down  that  bay,  and 
up  Elisabeth  river,  it  would,  through  the 
fourth  canal,  enter  into  the  Albemarle  aound, 
and  by  Pamptico,  Core,  and  Bogue  sounds, 
reach  Beaufort  and  Swainsborough,in  North 
Carolina.  From  the  last  mentioned  place, 
the  inland  navigation,  through  Stumpy  and 
Toomer's  sounds,  is  continued  with  a  di- 


minished draft  of  water,  and  by  cutting  two- 
low  and  narrow  necks,  not  g»flfHi»)g  three 
miles  together,  to  Cape  Fear  river;  and 
thence,  by  an  open  hot  short  and  direct  run 
along  the  coast,  is  reached  that  chain  of 
islands,  between  which  and  the  main  the 
island  navigation  is  continued  to  St  Mary's 
along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia. 

It  baa  also  been  a  subject  of  consideration, 
whether  it  miajht  not  be  practicable  to  open 
a  communication  between  the  waters  which 
pour  down  the  western  declivity  of  the  Al- 
legany mountains,  into  the  Mississippi,  with 
those  which  flow  eastward  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  This,  however,  is  found  to  be  im- 
practicable, on  account  of  the  elevation  ©F 
these  mountains,  the  lowest  parts  of  which 
rise  about  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aesv 
Plans  have  likewise  been  proposed  for 
opening  communications  between  the  rivers 
of  the  Atlantic  and  the  river  St  Lawrence, 
and  the  great  lakes  to  the  north;  and  seve- 
ral short  canals  have  been  executed;  but 
no  general  system  of  canal  navigation  has 
been  hitherto  carried  into  effect 

Cananuaigua,  a  post  township  and  vil- 
lage of  the  United  States,  about  19  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  6  from  east  to 
west.  It  contains  8393  inhabitants,  of 
which  906  are  -  senatorial  ejectors.  The 
village  is  finely  situated,  95  miles  south  of 
Lake  Ontario,  near  the  outlet  of  Canan- 
daiaiia  Lake,  and  on  a  gentle  ascent  from 
the  lake,  of  which  it  commands  a  fine  view 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  It  consists 
of  137  houses  and  stores,  the  county  build- 
ings, an  arsenal  belonging  to  the  state,  and 
an  academy,  besides  many  other  buildings, 
with  several  elegant  private  mansions.  The 
principal  street  is  nearly  9  miles  in  length* 
«08  miles  W.  of  Albany,  and  300  N/VV. 
of  Philadelphia.    Lat.  42.  48.  N. 

Cakanoaioua,  or  Canandasoitc,  a 
lake  of  the  United  States,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  county  of  Ontario,  state  of 
New  York.  It  is  14  miles  long  from  north 
to  south,  and  on  an  average  about  1  mile 
wide.  It  discharges  its  waters  at  the 
north-east  end,  in  the  river  of  the  same  name* 
Can ANnAiotJA,  a  river  formed  by  the 
waters  of  the  above  lake,  which,  after  a 
winding  of  45  miles  to  the  north-east,  en- 
ters the  Seneca  river.  It  is  navigable  90 
miles  from  its  mouth  for  boats. 

Cananka,  a  small  island  which  runs 
along  the  shore  of  Brazil,  and  is  almost  in* 
closed  by  a  bay.  Long.  47. 58.  W.  Lat  95.  S. 
Cananobe,  a  seaport  town  and  district 
of  Hindostan,  ou  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
The  district  is  very  small,  not  extending 
above  two  miles  from  each  side  of  the  town, 
which  stands  on  a  small  harbour,  where  the 
depth  of  water  is  14  fathoms.    Here  are 
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i  belonging  to  Mahometan 
a  strong  fort,  originally 
built  by  the  Portuguese,  who  landed  here  in 
1501,  end  woe  the  first  Europeans  that 
nated  this  coast.  Its  works  hare  recent- 
ly been  improved.  The  Portuguese  were 
expelled  by  the  Dutch  in  1664,  who  sold 
it  ts  a  native  family,  now  represented  by 
a  female,  and  also  sovereign  of  the  Lac- 
csdrffe  islands,  but  paying  an  annual  tri- 
bute of  14,000  rupees  to  the  English 
East  India  company.  The  town  was 
taken  by  Tippoo  Saib,  and  laatly  by  the 
*-  m  1790,  in  whose  possession  it  re- 
Cananore  carries  on  a  trade  with 
*  pasts  of  the  peninsula,  as  also  with 
Arabia  and  Sumatra.  Its  exports  aye  pepper, 
cBidsnotns,  sandal-wood,  coir,  and  sharks9 
ins ;  and  its  imports,  horses,  benzoin,  cam-* 
pher,  ahnonris,  opium,  sugar,  and  piece 
pods.  The  biby  or  sovereign  of  Cananore 
baa  several  vissui,  which  make  voyages  to 
Arabia  and  Sumatra.  Distant  UnulesN.E. 
of  TeDkfcerry,  and  100  W.S.W.  of  Se- 
myapataTn    Long.  75.85.  E.  Latdl.M.N. 

Cama*,  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
Quito,  SO  miles  N.  of  Riobamba. 

Cava**,  a  province  on  the  western  coast 
«f  HinaVastan,  called  Caraata  by  the  natives, 
extending  about  180  miles  in  length  from 
Mount  DQby  to  Cape  Ramus,  by  from  30 
ts  *0  in  breadth.  It  ia  bounded  by  the 
province  of  Bejapore  on  the  north,  on  the 
east  by  the  Mysore  and  Balaghaut  district, 
on  ths  south  Vy  Malabar,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  sea.  The  climate  of  this  coun- 
try is  vary  fine,  though  it  is  subject  to  heavy 
rasas  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year. 
The  surface  ia  in  general  rocky  and  uneven, 
but  it  fttoduces  in  abundance  a  great  va- 
riety or  vegetables,  whereof  rice  is  to  be 
the  principal  and  the  staple 
,   Sandal- wood,  sugar-cane,  pep- 

,    , uts,  are  all  plentiful;  and  it  is 

calculated  that  3000  teak-  wood  trees  are  cut 
down  yearly.  In  different  parts  of  the 
esuntry  there  are  extensive  plantations  of  a 

stl  that  is  used  here;  and  among  the  hills 
is  found  mimosa  catecha,  from  which  cutch 
ar  terra  jupumia  ia  prepared.  The  forests 
its  and  other  wild  ani- 
Buffidoes'  and  oxen  are  scarce  for 
operations;  and  the  ground  is 
so  unequal  that  it  requires  in  many  parts 
to  be  cultivated  by  manual  labour.  From 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  country,  ths  inhabitants  live  in 
ease  and  comfort  on  the  produce  of  their 
property,  although  they  are  subjected  to  the 
essranous  land-tax  of  00  per  cent  The 
ground  yields  rice  in  great  abundance,  and 
in  f**>-— *  quantities  both  for  home  con- 
fer exportation*    A 


derabfe  proportion  of  what  is  sent  abroad 
comes  to  Europe.  Canara  is  inhabited  by 
various  religious  sects,  of  which  the  Jains 
form  a  considerable  portion,  and  are  more 
numerous  here  than  in  any  other  part  of 
India.  They  have  both  covered  and  open 
temples,  in  which  they  worship  images 
which  are  of  colossal  size.  •  There  are  many 
towns  along  the  coast,  as  Carwar,  Onore, 
Batecola,  Barcelore,  Mangalore,  from  which 
are  exported  rice,  pepper,  betel-nut,  and 
sandal-wood ;  while  the  imports  consist  of 
horses,  dates,  sugar,  salt,  suk,  and  cloths* 
In  one  year,  ending  with  April  1818,  the 
number  of  vessels  arriving  amounted  to  943, 
and  of  those  departing  to  882.  The  pro- 
vince is  divided  into  two  portions,  North 
and  South  Canara.  It  was  conquered  by 
Hyder  Ali  in  the  year  1763 :  when  he  ana 
his  son  Tippoo  transported  many  of  the  in* 
habitants  into  their  own  territories  of  My- 
sore, in  consequence  of  which  the  country 
was  almost  deserted ;  but  since  its  cession 
to  the  British  government  in  1799,  it  hss 
become  more  flourishing.   Lat  1 2.  to  1 5.  N. 

Canard,  Isle  au,  a  small  island  in  the 
St  Lawrence,  at  the  confluence  of  the  river 
des  Prairies,  which  bounds  the  northern 
share  of  the  island  of  Montreal  with  the 
former  river. 

CANARIES,  a  considerable  group  ot 
islands,  situated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  near 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  They  are  13 
in  number,  of  which  the  largest  are  Tene- 
riffe,  Grand  Canary,  and  Fuerteventura ; 
while  Palma,  Ferro,  Gomera,  and  Lancero- 
ta,  are  only  of  secondary  magnitude;  and 
theremainins  six,  Graoosa,  Rocca,  Alle- 
granza,  St  Clara,  Inferno,  and  Lobes,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  more  than  rocks. 
This  group  was  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
under  the  appellation  of  the  Fortunate 
islands,  and  was  considered  then  as  the  most 
western  extremity  of  the  world.  They  con- 
tinued to  be  viewed  in  the  same  lignt  by 
the  Arabian  geographers,  who  were  still 
more  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their 
form  and  dimensions.  In  Europe,  during 
the  dark  ages,  they  sunk  into  total  obli- 
vion, until  about  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century.  At  that  time  Spanish  naviga- 
tors, who  were  beginning  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  their  expeditions,  brought  a  con- 
fused report  of  their  existence;  and,  as 
some  vague  poetical  ideas  of  the  Fortunate 
islands  had  always  continued  to  float  in  the 
minds  of  the  learned,  a  considerable  interest 
waa  excited  in  Europe.  In .  1344,  Louis  de 
la  Cerda,  infant  of  Spain,  taking  advantage 
of  the  liberality  with  which  the  court  of 
Rome  always  bestowed  what  was  not  their 
own,  procured  a  donation  of  the  Fortunate 
islands  The  expeditious,  however,  which 
ho  sent  to  take  possession  of  his  new  domw 
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iiicms,  were  always  repulsed  with  loss  by  the 
brave  inhabitants.  At  length,  in  1409,  a 
French  nobleman,  John  oe  Bethencourt, 
having  obtained  a  patent,  fitted  out  an  ex- 
pedition, and  took  possession,  by  force  of 
arras,  of  Lancerota  and  Ferro.  He  himself 
died  in  France ;  Amt  his  successors  conti- 
nued, for  some  time,  to  occupy  these  two 
islands,  making  occasional  attempts  to  ex- 
tend their  dominion  over  the  rest.  In  1464, 
Hen-era,  a  Castilian  gentleman,  who  had 
espoused  the  heiress  of  Bethencourt,  landed 
with  a  fresh  European  force,  and  made  vi- 
gorous attempts  to  establish  himself  in  Ca- 
nary and  Teneriffe.  By  availing  himself  of 
divisions  among  the  natives,  he  succeeded 
for  some  time  in  obtaining  a  footing,  but 
he  was  finally  expelled  from  both  these 
islands.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  century, 
the  Spaniards,  now  more  strongly  bent  on 
enterprise  and  conquest,  fitted  out  expedi- 
tions on  a  greater  scale,  and  made  vigorous 
efforts  to  bring  the  whole  group  under 
their  dominion.  The  contest  was  desperate; 
for  the  Guanches,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  Canaries,  were  by  no  means  of  that  tame 
and  pacific  character  so  conspicuous  among 
the  natives  of  South  America.  They  de- 
fended every  inch  of  territory  with  the  most 
heroic  valour ;  and  the  Spanish  forces  ex- 
perienced repeated  and  terrible  overthrows. 
New  reinforcements,  however,  always  ar- 
riving, the  arms  and  discipline  of  Europeans 
at  length  prevailed  over  the  rude  bravery 
of  their  adversaries.  In  1487  Canary  was 
completely  subdued ;  and,  in  1493,  a  Spa- 
nish force,  under  Fernandez  de  Lugo, 
landed  in  Teneriffe.  After  a  dreadful  war 
of  four  years,  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants 
were  either  exterminated,  or  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  the  ceremony  of  baptism.  The  small 
remains  of  the  ancient  natives  that 
were  suffered  still  to  survive,  could  not  be 
brought  into  that  state  of  submission 
which  their  conquerors  desired.  In  1532 
the  Spanish  inhabitants  applied  to  the 
mother  country  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inquisition,  as  the  only  instrument  by 
which  the  natives  could  be  kept  in  the 
necessary  degree  of  subjection.  This  hor- 
rible boon  was  granted  ;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  all  that  the  sword  had  spared  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  proceedings  of  this  detest- 
able tribunal.  There  does  not  now  exist 
a  single  original  inhabitant  on  any  one  of 
the  Canaries. 

The  Guanches,  who  thus  fell  beneath 
the  sword  of  the  Spaniards,  were  a  j>eople 
who  exhibited  in  their  character  many  re- 
markable features.  They  appear  to  nave 
attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  they  cultivated  music  and  poetry,  and 
some  specimens  of  their  productions  in  this 
last  art,  which  have  been  preserved,  display 


no  contemptible  degree  of  merit.  There 
are  even  some  monuments  which  seem  to  in-» 
dicate  the  use  of  a  species  of  hidroglyphic 
writing.  The  oppression  of  the  female 
sex,  which  mav  be  considered  as  almost 
characteristic  or  barbarous  nations,  gave 
place  here  to  a  respect  which  surpassed 
greatly  the  boasted  gallantry  of  modern 
Europe.  In  some  of  the  islands  females 
even  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  poly- 
gamy similar  to  that  which  prevails  in 
Thibet.  The  Canarians  had  among  them 
a  species  of  vestals,  called  Magades,  to 
whom  divine  honours  were  paid.  The 
power  of  the  nobles,  and  the  respect  paid 
to  them,  scarcely  knew  any  bounds.  The 
king  was  little  more  than  an  instrument  in 
their  hands.  Agriculture  was  cultivated 
with  considerable  perseverance  and  success  ; 
but  no  other  branch  of  industry  appears  to 
have  made  any  progress.  The  principal 
abodes  of  the  inhabitants  were  in  large  ' 
caves,  which  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
ferred, for  the  sake  of  coolness.  The 
Guanches  were  tall,  handsome,  and  vi- 
gorous ;  there  are  even  traditions  of  some 
who  rose  to  a  truly  gigantic  stature  ;  but 
this  is  a  fable  which  prevails  in  the 
infant  records  of  most  nations.  One  of 
their  most  remarkable  customs  was  that  of* 
embalming  their  dead.  The  mummies  are 
still  found,  wrapt  in  goat-skins ;  they  are 
light,  dry;  in  many  the  whole  body,  not 
excepting  the  hair  and  beard,  is  perfectly- 
preserved  ;  the  features  are  distinct,  though 
drawn  backwards;  the  belly  is  sunk.  They 
are  of  a  tanned  colour,  and  usually  of  an 
agreeable  smell.  When  taken  out  of  the 
skins,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  they  moulder 
gradually  into  dust.  Some  are  supposed, 
though  on  no  very  certain  grounds,  to  have 
been  preserved  for  not  Jess  than  2000  years. 
The  Canaries,  reckoning  from  the  south- 
em  point  of  Ferro  to  the  northern  point  of 
Allegranza,  lie  between  27.  39.  and  29.  2ti. 
N.  lat.  while  reckoning  from  Roca,  near  Lan- 
cerota, to  Deessa,  the  western  extremity  or 
Ferro,  they  will  comprehend  from  13.  20. 
30.  to  18.  10.  W.  long.  The  aspect  of  all 
these  islands  is  elevated  and  full  of  moun- 
tains, some  of  which,  particularly  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe,  rank- among  the  loftiest  in  the 
globe,  and  are  discovered  from  sea  at  a  great 
distance.  Some  navigators  have  asserted, 
that  the  Peak  could  be  discerned  at  the  dis- 
tance of  60,  80,  or  even  100  leagues :  but 
this  is  said  to  be  exaggerated,  as  50  leagues 
form  in  fact  the  utmost  limit.  All -the 
coasts  are  high,  the  basaltic  rocks  risinjr 
often  in  a  castellated  form  ;  and  HumboUlt 
mention?,  that  his  captain  actually  mistook 
one  of  them  for  a  fort,  and  sent  a  boat  on 
shore  with  a  message  to  the  governor.  The 
mountains  of  the  interior,  however,  tuwer* 
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pestiysW*!  them;  they  are  high,  arid, 
mkrf,  tetfag  with  sharp  rocks,  and  pre* 
seotiarafeo  singular  forms  and  indents* 
fan  m  their  bold  summits.    In  case  of 
nm,  tie  torrents  rush  with  furious  ro- 
pidirr  tfcfoagh  the  narrow  rapines;  and 
due  wis  are  passing  through  them  are 
•onetiaet  hi  danger  of  being  washed  away. 
la  d*  cultivated  districts  it  is  often  neces- 
my  to  bold  walls,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
enth  fro©  being  washed  down  hy  die  rapid 
rafciagaf  the  streams  from  the  mountains. 
The  Canaries,  placed  on  the  limit  of  the 
torrid  aoe,  are  exposed,  during  summer, 
to  the  action  of  that  intense  heat  which 
poena  up  the  whole  of  the  opposite  coast 
(fairies.   From  this  pernicious  influence, 
fonerer,  they  are  m  a  great  measure  de- 
I»wri  by  the  lofty  mountains  with  which 
taar  surface  is  diversified,  and  by  the 
nutate  and  refreshing  breeses  poured  in 
tatfesnrromidingrtcean.    Yet  it  is  only 
tt>  northern  and  western   coasts   whicn 
cwfiffly  this  fortunate  exemption.    The 
cjwete  shores  are  subject  to  a  dread- 
mwraw,  formed  by  the  south  and  south- 
ern sums,  which,  after  blowing  over  die 
barmagauids  of  Africa,  are  scarcely  cooled 
by  their  ihort  passage  across  the  sea.  When 
these  winds  continue  tor  a  few  days,  the 
not  dreadful  calamities  ensue;  vegetation 
becomes  first  discoloured,  then  withered; 
the  ftreams  are  dried  up,  pestilential  diseases 
■e  introduced;  and,  to  complete,  the  deso- 
*&»,  twsrms  of  locusts  are  wafted  across, 
vUeh  consume  whatever  the  hot  wind 
voold  have  spared.  '  Several  years  are  on 
*cord  when  the  continuance  of  this  wind 
wd  id  accompaniments  produced  a  general 
feline  in  the  islands  nearest  the  continent, 
ad  drove  the  inhabitants  to  seek  food  in 
Tefierifle,  which  waa  unable  to  supply  so 
pot  in  increase  of  population. 

The  soil  in  these  islands  depends  entirely 
«  the  degree  of  moisture  which  prevails  in 
exfc  dutnet.  In  general,  aridity  is  the  evil 
tn&T  which  they  labour,  which  Hum- 
haidt  tteribes  to  the  waters  not  only  being 
ted  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  being 
farbed  by  the  porous  volcanic  rocks,  be- 
ta they  can  be  formed  into  springs.  The 
"da  of  the  mountains,  whicn  incline  to- 
wards the  west  and  north,  make  a  profuse 
tinjky  of  vegetation,  and  exhibit,  rising 
we  each  other,  the  plants  of  the  torrid, 
d*  temperate,  and  even  the  frigid  zone. 
kale  more  than  a  border  along  the  sea- 
act  is  under  cultivation.  The  interior  of 
«b  island  consists  of  a  forest  of  laurels, 
piua.  arbutus,  and  other  trees,  with  which 
*e  ades  of  the  mountains  are  covered. 
The  most  verdant  and  fertile  islands  are 
fcaad  Canary  and  TenerifFe;  for  the  eastern 
Q3  of  Lancerota  and  FuertaventUra  ate  dry 
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and  sandy,  containing  plains  which  some- 
what resemble  those  of  the  opposite  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  and  upon  whicn  it  has  even 
been  supposed,  that  the  camel  might  be  ad* 
vantageously  introduced. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries 
are  entirely  European;  for  though  a  few 
families  boast  a  descent  from  the  Guanches, 
their  chum  seems  to  rest  on  «  very  slender 
foundation.  The  Canariana  are  chiefly  Spa* 
nish,  with  a  mixture  of  Norman  extraction,  - 
derived  from  the  original  expedition  of  Be 
Bethencourt ;  and  these  last  are  still  distin- 
guished by  a  whiter  complexion.  The  names 
of  Granville  and  Dampierre  are  common 
among  them.  Humboldt  describes  them  as, 
upon  the  whole,  a  moral,  sober,  and  religi- 
ous people:  they  are  not  remarkable  for 
industry  at  home ;  -  a  roving  and  enter- 
prising disposition  impels  them  to  emigrate : 
they  have  established  themselves  in  all  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  New  World, 
from  New  Mexico  to  Chili ;  and  they  have 
even  penetrated  to  the  Philippine  and  Ma- 
rian islands  in  the  East  Indies.  In  all  these 
regions  agricultural  industry  is  mainly  sup* 
ported  by  the  exertions  of  the  Canarians. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  fond  of 
viewing  their  country  as  a  part  of  European. 
Spain,  and  they  have  even  made  valuable 
contributions  to  ha  literature.  Clavigo, 
Vieyia,  Yrarte,  and  Betancourt,  are  names 
honourably  distinguished  in  Spanish  literary 
history. 

Humboldt  states  the  present  population 
of  the  Canaries  to  mil  short  of  160,000; 
which  agrees  with  St  Vincent,  who  esti* 
mates  it  at  137,759.  Humboldt,  however 
immediately  after  gives,  from  Ledru,  the 
following  table  of  the  extent  and  popula- 
tion of  the  different  islands  in  1790,  which 
assigns  them  a  number  considerably  greater: 

Surface  imquara 


Teneriffe  73 

Fuertaventura  63 

Grand  Canary  60 

Palma  27 

Lancerota  26 

Gbmera  14 

Ferro  7 


70,000 

9,000 

50,000 

$2,600 

10,000 

7,400 

5,000 


958 
142 
833 
837 
384 
528 
714 


270      174,000        644 

In  1678,  the  population  of  all  the  islands 
is  said  to  have  been  105,637;  in  1745, 
136,192;  in  1768,  1*5,866;  sothatithaa 
been  in  a  state  of  constant,  though  not 
very  rapid  augmentation.  Of  the  number, 
2390  are  priests,  monks,  hermits,  or  "other 
ecclesiastics;  746  are  nuns;  so  that  3136 
persons  belong  to  the  Catholic  chnreh. 

The  most  valuable  production  of  the  Ca- 
naries is  wine,  of  which  Teneriffe  yields 
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from  20,000  to  94,000  pipes,  8000  or  9000 
of  which  are  exported.  They  produce  wheat 
sufficient  for  their  own  consumption;  alio 
maiie,  potatoes,  and  French  beans*  The 
other  chief  objects  of  trade  are  brandy,  ar- 
chil, and  soda.  The  gross  revenue,  including 
a  late  tax  on  tobacco,  amounts  to  240,000 
piastres* 

Only  three  ports,  La  Lua  in  Canary. 
Santa  Crus  in  Teneriffe,  and  Palma  in 
the  island*  of  the  same  name,  are  allowed 
to  trade  with  America.  The  first  and  last, 
however,  being  in  a  state  of  decline,  no 


only  quarter  where  this  disadvantage  is  not 
experienced,  is  a  small  peninsula,  about  six 
miles  round,  situated  at  the  north-eastera 
extremity,  and  connected  with  the  island 
by  an  isthmus  of  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  breadth.  On  each  side  of  this 
isthmus  are  bays,  of  which  the  one  on  the 
west  is  exposed  to  violent  swells;  but  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  running  parallel  to  the  shore, 
affords  a  space  in  which  small  barks  may 
lie  in  perfect  security*  The  bay  on  the  east 
is  spacious,  with  a  sandy  shore,  and  affords 
an  excellent  road,  in  which  vessels  are  shel- 


longer  attempt  to  avail  themselves  of  this  tered  from  every  wind,  except  the  south- 

Sivilege ;  so  that  the  intercourse  with  the  east,  which  seldom  blows  strongly  upon  this 

ew  World  is  entirely  carried  on  from  coast.    The  landing  place,  at  the  bottom  of 

Santa  Cruz.  the  b*y>  affords  in  general  perfectly  smooth. 

Cana&in,  a  small  island  in  the  sea  of  water ;  it  is  distinguished  by  a  hermitage 

Mindoro.   Long.  120. 16.  £.  Lat.  10. 33.  N.  dedicated  to  St  Catherine,  and  by  a  castle 

Cakary,  Grand,  the  largest  and  most  mounted  with  a  few  guns,  but  in  a  very 

fertile  of  the  group  of  the  Canaries,  though  defenceless  state.    This  is  called  Porto  de 

it  has  not  been  so  much  visited  by  Euro-  Lus,  and  lies  at  the  distance  of  about 


peans  as  Teneriffe.  It  is  nearly  of  a  round 
form,  about  30  miles  Ions;  by  28  broad. 
The  whole  island  consists  m  a  manner  of 
one  mountain,  which  rises  to  a  great  height, 
and  the  summit  of  which  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
Canaries  so  little  subject  to  the  evils  of  ari- 
dity, as  the  lofty  central  parts  of  the  island 


league  from  Palmas,  the  capital  of  the  island. 
Humboldt  expresses  his  regret,  that  the 
geology  of  Canary  has  been  so  little  explor- 
ed;  as  in  sailing  near  it,  the  aspect  of  ita 
mountains,  disposed  in  parallel  strata,  ap- 
peared to  him  to  differ  entirely  from  those 
of  Teneriffe  and  Lancerota. 
Palmas,  the  capital  of  Canary,  is  still  the 


tains  the  residence  of  the  bishop  and  of  th< 
inquisitorial  tribunal.  But  the  seat  of  ad; 
ministration,  and  the  residence  of  the  go 
vernor,  which  were  once  established  there 
have  been  now  removed  to  Santa  Cruz,  i 
Teneriffe.     The  population  of  Canary    i 


contain  copious  springs  or  pure  water,  which  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  islands;  it  con- 
flow down  in  rivulets  through  the  valleys,  ^*—  ^  :J  *aU-  l"'-1-  J  -***- 
and  preserve  almost  uninterrupted  verdure 
and  fertility.  The  aspect  of  nature  is  every- 
where smmng;  even  the  cliffs  are  covered 
with  green  moss,  which* conceals  from  the 
eye  the  view  of  the  naked  rock.    Only  one 

district,  on  the  south-east,  situated  between  stated  by  St  Vincent  at  41,082;  by  Hum 
San  Nicolas  and  Mas  Palomas,  is  afflicted  boldt,  after  Ledru,  at  60,000.  Palmas  1 
with  drought  the  only  large  city ;  the  rest  of  the  island  i 

So  copious  a  supply  of  moisture,  in  so  hot   divided  into  jurisdictions,  which  axe,  Teldi 
>sa  climate,  produces  a  luxuriance  of  fertility    Aguimez,  Tiraxana,  Texeda,  Artenaza,  A 
not  surpassed  in  any  other  quarter  of  the   dea  de  San  Nicolas,  Lagaete,  Gualdar,  Gu] 
globe.    It  was  described  to  Humboldt  as    Moya,  Teror  Lovega,  St  Lorenzo,  Aruca 
B  -  -     -       •       —  Long.  is.  23.  to  15.  61.  W.  Lat.  27.  45. 

28.  13.  SO.  N. 

Canat,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
Provence,  department  of  the  Mouths  of  tl 
Rhone,  with  2300  inhabitants. 

Canaveges,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  tl 
province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  on  t 
Douro,  27  miles  £.  of  Oporto,  and  &  S. 
of  Amarent 

Canayoono,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
the  province  of  Bejapoor,  S5  miles  N.  £. 
Poonah. 
Cancale,  a  seaport  town  of  France, 


toe  granary  of  the  Canaries.  There  are  two, 
sometimes  even  three,  harvests  in  the  year 
of  wheat  and  maize:  barley  succeeds  per- 
fectly. All  the  heights  are  covered  with  fo- 
rests, and  support  numerous  and  excellent 
flocks.  These  gifts  of  nature,  however,  are 
rendered  of  little  avail,  by  the  want  of  in- 
dustry among  the  inhabitants.  The  wine, 
which  is  called  sack,  or  Canary,  though  ex- 
cellent, is  produced  only  in  small  quantity ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  some  cheeses 
made  near  a  place  called  Barraco  Undo, 
which  are  considered  exquisite,  and  afford 

a  subject  of  exportation.  The  addition  of  a  tuated  in  a  commodious  road  on  the  noi 
litde  raw  silk  and  brandy  nearly  completes  coast  of  Brittany,  department  of  the  1 
the  list  of  materials  for  trade.  The  coast  of  and  Vilaine.  It  contains  about  3000  in] 
the  island  is  in  general  inaccessible  even  for  bitants,  and  has  a  good  harbour.  Not 
small  vessels,  on  account  of  the  surf  which  hence  is  a  promontory  called  the  Roc; 
continually  breaks  upon  it,  and  from  which  de  Cancale,  near  which  are  extensive  h 
even  the  leeward  coast  is  not  exempt.    The   of  oysters,  in  high  repute  at  Paris.      H 
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the  Esajfah  made  a  descent  in  1759,  and 
ie-cmhtfked  without  effecting  any  thing  of 
eouegaaioe.  8  miles  S.  £.  of  St  Malo,  and 
40  X.of  Rennes.    Long.  1.  46.  W.  Lat. 

CiSCAR,CANCAO,PoNTHIAMES,  OrPON* 

tuteis,  a  seaport  town  of  Cambodia,  situ- 
ated about  4  miles  up  a  river,  which  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  sea,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Siun.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  consi- 
derable trade,  until  it  was  attacked  by  the 
Siamese  in  1 7 1 7;  there  are  still  many  Chinese 
resident  here,  who  export  betel-nut,  various 
fshuhle  kinds  of  wood,  tin,  cotton,  and 
other  articles,  and  import  tea,  cutlery,  and 
wearing  appareL  Long.  104.  5.  E.  Lat. 
10, 5.  X. 

Cajtche,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  de- 
ponent of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  which  falls 
into  the  English  channel  near  Etaples.  It 
is  navigable  as  far  as  Montreuil. 

Cavchy,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Somme,  5  miles  N.  of  Ab- 

Caxcht,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Calvados,  10  miles  W.  of 
tiareux. 

UAxcour,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
pigment of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  with  1500 
inhabitants.    6  miles  W.  of  Montuanquin. 

Caxda,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs 
into  the  Eden,  at  Carlisle. 

Candahae.     See  Kandahar. 

CYvdail,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
nnee  of  Mekran,  148  miles  E.  of  Kej. 

Cavsaxoro,  a  small  island  of  Asiatic 
Tarkey,  in  the  gulf  of  Satalia,  on  the  coast 
of  Natolia.    Long.  31.  E.  Lai  37.  N. 

Candakada,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Cochin,  18  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Cochin. 

Caxdaxore,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Goloonda,  50  miles  S.  W.  of  Hyderabad. 

Canda?ot*a,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
thedrcar  of  Cuddapah,  40  miles  N.N.  W. 
tfCindkotta. 

Caxdaya,  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  island  of  Zebu,  or  Sibu,  one  of  the  Phi- 
lippines. Long.  123. 87.  E.  Lat.  ll.  22.  N. 
i  Cande,  a  small  river  of  France,  in  Lan- 
!    roedoc,  which  fells  into  the  Aveyron. 

Caxbe,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  An* 
|  jov,  aepartment  of  the  Maine  and  Loir, 
with  950  inhabitants.  It  lies  at  the  con- 
fox  of  the  rivers  Mandee  and  Erdre,  10 
mksSuW.ofSegre. 

CAKDEisn,  or  KhanDesi*,  a  province  of 
Hindostan,  situated  south  of  the  river  Ner- 
osildah.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the 
province  of  Malwa,  on  the  east  by  Bezar, 
en  the  south  by  Aurungabad,  ana  on  the 
•est  by  Guzerat  It  is  computed  to  ex- 
tend about  200  miles  in  length  by  about  90 
or  100  in  average  breadth.  This  province 
a  watered  by  the  Tapti,  a  large  river,  with 


steep  banks,  consisting  throughout  of  nW 
black  earth.  The  surface  is  uneven,  ana 
in  some  porta  mountainous.  It  is  in  general 
fertile,  out  it  is  indifferently  cultivated. 
The  principal  towns  are  Burhanpore,  situa- 
ted on  the  Tapti,  Hasser,  and  Hindia;  and 
it  has  numerous  fortresses.  It  '  elongs  to 
several  chiefs  of  the  Mahrattas,  particularly 
Scindia. 

Cancel,  a  large  village  now  subject  to 
Bavaria,  but  belonging  formerly  to  the 
duchy  of  Deux-Ponts.  Population  2370. 
38  miles  N.  E.  of  Strasburg. 

Cande lara,  a  river  of  die  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  the  Capitanata,  which  rails  into 
the  gulf  of  Manfredonia,  3  miles  S.  of  the 
town  of  that  name* 

.  Candelaha  Bay,  a  harbour  in  the  gulf 
of  Darien,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato. 
Long.  77.6.  W.  Lat.8.N. 

Candella,  an  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, separated  from  the  coast  of  Livadia 
by  a  narrow  channel,  about  five  miles  long 
and  two  wide.  Long.  21.  E.   Lat.  38.  59.  N. 

Candely,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
Mysore.    Distant  8  miles  W.  of  lVipatore. 

Candern,  a  town  of  Baden,  in  theBris- 
gaui  In  October  1796,  the  French  were 
defeated  near  this  place  by  the  Austriana* 
11  miles  N.  E.  of  Bale,  and  52  S.  of  Stras- 
burg. 

C  andes,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  pro* 
vince  ofTouraine,  department  of  the  Indre 
and  Loire,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Loire  and 
Vicnne,  with  about  530  inhabitants.  28 
miles  S.  W.  of  Tours.  • 

Candgi,  a  town  of  Asiatic  "Turkey,  in 
the  government  of  Diarbekir,  30  miles  S.E. 
of  Nisibin. 

Candhar,  a  village  of  Hindostan,  in 
Coucan,  situated  on  the  river  Bancoote* 
Being  a  great  thoroughfare  from  the  sea 
coast  to  the  Ghaut  mountains,  it  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade.  The  neighbouring 
country  is  well  watered  and  cultivated. 

Candia,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
Grecian  archipelago,  and  is  nearly  180 
miles  in  length,  and  from  20  to  30  in 
breadth.  It  is  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  rocky  mountains,,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  the  lofty  Psilorite,  the  Ida  of 
the  ancients,  which  abounds  in  the  gum 
called  dragant,  and  near  which  is  the  fa- 
mous labyrinth.  The  north  part  of  the 
island  is  the  farthest  advanced  in  improve- 
ment, as  the  south  is  in  a  manner  cut  off 
from  foreign  intercourse  by  the  inaccessible 
nature  of  its  coast.  The  whole  has  a 
healthy  climate,  and  in  general  a  fruitful 
soil ;  but  the  insecurity  of  property  under 
the  Turks  represses  all  attempts  at  exten- 
sive cultivation,  so  that  little  corn  is  raised. 
It  yields,  however,  abundance  of  fruit,  oil, 
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wine,  raisins,  saffron,  honey,  wax,  and  St 
John's,  or  carob  bread.  In  the  hilly  parts 
of  the  island  the  ground  is  commonly  laid 
out  in  pasture.  Of  the  manufactures,  that 
of  soap  is  the  principal  and  the  most  pro- 
ductive.  The  population  of  Candia  is  esti- 
mated at  above  280,000,  of  whom  130,000 
are  Greeks,  nearly  150,000  Turks,  and  not 
more  than  800  Jews. 

This  island  appears  from  the  Grecian 
history  to  have  received  very  early  a  tincture 
of  civilisation ;  it  was  governed  fbr  a  time 
by  its  own  kings,  and  afterwards  under  a 
republican  form  until  it  was  subdued  by 
the  Romans.  Christianity  was  introduced 
here  by  St  Paul ;  and  the  island  continued 
under  the  dominion  of  the  emperors  of  the 
east  until  the  year  823,  when  it  was  over- 
run by  the  Arabs,  who  were  however  ex- 
pelled in  the  year  962.  The  Genoese  made 
it  over  to  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat, 
who  sold  it  in  1204  to  the  Venetians.  It 
remained  in  their  possession  till  the  17th 
century,  when  the  Turks  made  themselves 
masters  of  it,  after  a  disastrous  war  of 
20  years,  and  got  the  whole  secured  to 
diem  by  the  peace  of  1699,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fortresses  of  Suda  and  Spina- 
longa.  These  also  were  delivered  up  in 
1715;  since  which  time  Candia  has  con- 
tinued in  die  almost  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  die  Ottoman  Porte. 

The  island  has  been  divided  by  the  Turks 
into  three  pachalics,  or  governments,  the 
%  chief  towns  in  which  are  Candia,  Canea, 
and  Rhetsmo.  The  capital  of  the  whole 
island  is  Candia,  the  governor  of  which  is  a 
pacha  of  three  tails.  The  other  governors 
are  pachas  of  two  tails,  but  though  subordi- 
nate to  the  pacha  of  Candia  in  military  af- 
fairs; they  govern  their  provinces  indepen- 
dently. The  pachalics  are  subdivided  into 
districts,  the  revenues  of  which  are  payable 
to  different  quarters,  some  to  mosques, 
others  to  the  sultana  mother,  but  the  greater 
number  to  agas,  who  pay  a  stipulated  year- 
ly sum  into  the  imperial  treasury,  besides 
a  contribution  fbr  the  support  of  the  for- 
tresses and  troops  in  die  island.  All  tenants, 
whether  Greeks  or  Turks,  are  bound  to  pay 
a  seventh  of  the  produce  of  their  lands  to 
the  superior  or  impropriator. 

Candia,  the  capital  of  die  foregoing 
island,  is  situated  in  an  elevated  plain  on 
the  north  coast  It  is  defended  by  walls, 
trenches,  and  outworks,  and  contains  from 
12,000  to  15,000  inhabitants ;  of  this  num- 
ber from  2000  to  3000  are  Greeks,  a  few 
Jews,  and  the  remainder  Turks.  The 
houses  are  mean  and  ill  built  The  har- 
bour, which  was  once  capable  of  containing 
40  merchantmen,  is  now  filled  with  sand, 
and  cannot  admit  above  10 ;  it  is  formed  by 
two  points  of  rocks  which  run  out  into  the 


sea.  The  soap  works  here  are  the  largest 
in  the  island.  The  governor  of  the  district 
of  Candia,  who  is  seraskier,  or  military 
commandant  of  the  whole  island,  has  his 
residence  here.  The  town  is  chiefly  noted 
for  its  24  years'  siege  by  the  Turks  between 
1645  and  1669.  Long.  25.  4.  £.  Lat  35. 
16.  N. 

Candia,  a  small  town  of  Piedmont,  not 
far  from  Ivrea,  near  a  beautiful  lake  of  the 
same  name,  which  abounds  in  excellent  fish. 
12roilesW.ofVerceUi. 

Candia,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Rockingham  county,  New  Hampshire, 
north  of  Chester,  about  36  miles  westward 
of  Portsmouth.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1767. 

Candiana,  a  large  village  of  the  Vene- 
tian territory,  in  the  district  of  Conselve, 
south  of  Padua,  with  2000  inhabitants. 

Candidiano,  a  small  river  of  Italy,  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  state,  and  district,  of  Ro- 
magna,  which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Venice. 

Candlemas  Shoals,  (Baxos  de  la 
Candelaria),  a  reef  of  rocks,  with  many 
small  islands,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  discover- 
ed by  Mendana  in  1567.  Long.  160.  5.  E. 
Lat  6. 45. 8. 

Candor,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Tioga  county,  New  York.  It  is  5  miles 
broad,  and  about  9  in  length. 

Candu,  two  small  islands  in  the  Indian 
ocean.    Long.  73.  35.  E.  Lat  5.  30.  8. 

CANDY,  a  kingdom  in  Ceylon,  possess- 
ed by  Europeans.    It  occupies  the  central' 
ports  of  that  island,  and  extends  outward 
so  as  to  leave  a  narrow  ring  around  the 
whole  coast.    Its  precise  dimensions  have 
never  been  ascertained,  as  it  is  environed 
by  woods  and  mountains,  containing  diffi- 
cult passes  and  paths,  with  which  few  of 
the   natives    are    themselves    acquainted. 
Most  of  the  surface  seems  exceedingly  un- 
equal ;  it  is  watered  by  several  small  lakes,, 
some  rivers  of  considerable  size,  and  tor- 
rents pouring  down  the  ravines.    Damps 
and  heavy  fogs  prevail,  which  are  particu- 
larly noxious  to  the  constitution  of  Euro- 
peans.   The  country  is  partitioned    into 
provinces,  which  are  subdivided  into  small- 
er districts.    Their  inhabitants  are  the  na- 
tive Cingalese,  of  whom  the  higher  ranks 
have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion.   But  we  areJitUe  acquainted  with 
their  progress  in  the  arts.    They  manurac- 
ture  a  coarse  soft  paper  from  the  bark  of" 
trees,  and  make  gold  chains,  rings,    and 
other  ornaments ;  they  also  paint  bows  and 
arrows  neatly,  and  give  them  a  high  var- 
nish.    They   are   divided  into  casts,     of 
which  the  nobles  are  the  first  or  highest 
rank;  artificers  of  the  better  classes  the 
next;   those  of  meaner  descriptions    and 
soldiers  the  third;  while  the  peasantry  and 
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fcboum  are  comprehended  under  the 
fourth.  Their  religion  is  the  worship  of 
the  dotr  fieodh.  Candy  is  under  a  des- 
potic wmdgnty,  which  is  supported  by 
caotnbaAoBM  or  presents  brought  to  the 
kn&  or  exacted  by  him  ;  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  those  who  recently  filled  the  throne 
woe  my  considerable.  No  one  but  the 
idfcir,  or  prime  minister,  approached  the 
tig's  person;  but  as  the  tenure  by  which 
tat  nobles  hold  their  lands  binds  them  to 
military  service,  they  are  obliged  to  attend 
him  with  a  third  of  their  vassals  when  re- 
orired.  The  standing  army  consists  of 
«ly  a  few  thousand  men,  but  when  it  is 
joined  by  aU  the  royal  vassals  with  their 
kries,  it  is  increased  to  20,000.  They  are 
aimed  with  muskets  taken  or  purchased  from 
Europeans,  spears,  pikes,  swords,  bows  and 
srows,  and  have  some  cannon.  Their  system 
of  wtr&reis  to  avoid  open  encounters,  to  im- 
pede the  march  of  an  enemy  by  felling  trees 
tooss  the  narrow  defiles,  to  harass  his 
fak,  sad  massacre  every  prisoner,  a  re- 
ward being  given  by  the  king  for  each  head. 
Box  in  contending  with  Europeans,  they 
snoally  trust  to  the  deleterious  effects  of 
their  donate,  which  seldom  mils  to  destroy 
the  troops  sent  against  them.  Protected  by 
steh  formidable  obstacles,  the  Candians 
hive  usually  remained  victorious,  while 
their  enemies  were  obliged  to  retreat  with 
diminished  numbers.  The  Butch,  with  an 
anny  of  8000  men,  gained  possession  of  the 
apittl,  where,  after  maintaining  themselves 
■me  months,  they  lost  half  their  force,  and 
only  s  few  reached  the  coast  That  nation 
bang  expelled  by  the  English  in  1796,  a 
**r  originated  with  the  Candians  in  1802, 
nd  civil  dissentions  having  also  arisen 
•mag  the  natives,  an  army  of  3000  men 
nacfaed  the  capital  under  general  Mendar- 
wl,  sad  placed  Mooto  Sawmy,  a  competitor 
fir  the  sovereignty,  on  the  throne.  But 
none  of  the  Candians  appeared  to  support 
■*  pretensions,  and  the  army  being  with- 
<bm,  all  except  an  inconsiderable  detach- 
neat,  which  soon  suffered  severely  from  the 
dunate,  the  natives  invested  the  town. 
The  state  of  the  troops  was  such  as  to  in* 
«w  major  Davie,  who  had  now  succeeded 
to  the  command,  to  surrender  Candy  next 
«y,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  march 
to  Trmcomalee,  and  that  the  Candian  go- 
vernment should  take  care  of  the  sick  and 
VQtnded.  On  arriving  at  the  banks  of  the 
rim  Mahavtlla-Gonga,  about  three  miles, 
the  detachment  found  it  not  fordable,  and 
jfffal  to  the  Candians  to  be  assisted  with 
Mb,  which,  though  apparently  assented  to, 
*••  postponed  for  two  days.  Meantime 
jj*"ftg  demanded  the  person  of  Mooto 
taray,  as  the  only  condition  on  which  the 
«jWi  should  be  allowed  to  cross :  this 


was  agreed  to  on  promises  of  kind  treat- 
ment  Hardly  had  the  concession  been  ob- 
tained when  the  arms  of  the  detachment 
were  demanded,  and  this  too  was  most  im- 
prudently yielded.  The  native  troops 
were  then  separated  from  the  Europeans, 
and  the  latter  led  out  two  by  two,  and 
cruelly  massacred  with  very  few  exceptions. 
All  the  sick  in  the  town,  amounting  to  ISO, 
or  150,  were  meantime  butchered  in  cold 
blood  as  they  lay  incapable  of  resistance. 
Only  four  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  lat- 
ter are  yet  known  to  have  survived  the  ca- 
tastrophe. Major  Davie  was  retained  by 
the  Candians,  among  whom  he  died  some 
years  ago ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
suffered  any  mutilations,  as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved. In  ten  days  from  the  surrender  of 
their  capital,  the  Candians  regained  the 
whole  of  their  territory.  In  the  hopes  of 
expelling  the  British  from  the  island,  they 
soon  after  descended  from  the  mountains, 
which  rendered  another  expedition  necessa- 
ry against  them  in  September  1804.  It  was 
arranged  that  several  detachments  should 
proceed  from  different  settlements  on  the 
coast  to  march  on  the  capital ;  but  the  de- 
sign was  relinquished,  and  information  sent 
to  all  but  one  detachment,  amounting  to 
305  troops,  which,  together  with  550  pio- 
neers and  coolies,  took  possession  of  Candy. 
The  place,  however,  being  untenable  by  so 
small  a  force,  captain  Johnston,  its  com- 
mander, accomplished  his  retreat  with  great 
intrepidity,  and  the  loss  of  only  48  of  the 
troops  in  tne  course  of  his  expedition.  A  con- 
siderable interval  of  repose  succeeded  ;  until 
theking having  gradually  alienated  the  regard 
of  his  subjects,  and  committed  wanton  bar* 
barity  on  ten  merchants  within  the  British 
settlements,  who  repaired  as  usual  within 
his  territories  for  commercial  purposes,  ano- 
ther expedition  was  resolved  upon.  An 
army  of  3000  men  invaded  Candy,  and  took 
possession  of  the  capital,  in  February  1815. 
Formidable  insurrections  had  now  been 
raised  among  the  Candians  themselves;  and 
the  adherents  of  the  prime  minister,  whose 
wjfe  and  five  children  the  king  had  caused 
to  be  put  to  death  under  circumstances  of 
aggravated  cruelty,  found  means  to  take  him 
prisoner.  He  was  bound  with  ropes,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  commander  of  the 
troops,  by  whom  he  was  sent,  under  a  strong 
escort,  to  Columbo,  where  he  is  now  kept  in 
captivity.  This  sovereign  Wikreme  Raja 
Sinha  was  formally  deposed  from  the  throne 
on  the  Sd  of  March  1816,  and  the  kingdom, 
of  Candy  annexed  to  the  British  do* 
minions. 

Canpy,  a  town  of  Ceylon,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Candy,  is  situated  in  a 
plain,  amidst  mountains  covered  with  wood, 
and  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Mahavilla- 
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Gonga.  The  town  consists  of  one  principal 
street  two  miles  in  length,  from  which 
many  lane  branch  off  at  right  angles  on 
both  sides.  Some  of  the  houses  are  tiled 
and  white  washed ;  but  they  are  in  general 
poor  and  mean,  chiefly  built  of  mud,  and 
thatched  with  straw  and  leaves.  All  are 
raised  on  terraces,  about  five  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  street,  and  stone  steps  lead  up 
to  every  door.  Candy  contains  no  buildings 
of  importance,  except  temples  dedicated  to 
Boodh.  This  is  the  seat  of  the  government, 
and  the  king  has  a  palace  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  principal  street,  which  consists  of  two 
inclosed  squares,  one  within  the  other,  the 
interior  containing  the  royal  apartments. 
The  palace  is  built  of  a  white  chunane,  or 
cement,  with  stone  gateways,  and  consists  of 
numerous  chambers  grotesquely  painted,  the 
walls  of  some  of  which  are  covered  with  pier 
glasses.  Audiences  were  given  in  a  great 
hall,  where  the  king  sat  on  a  throne  cover- 
ed with  pure  gold,  studded  with  precious 
stones,  all  of  beautiful  workmanship.  Two 
arms  consist  of  golden  lions,  or  figures  re- 
sembling sphinxes,  whose  eyes  are  ame- 
thysts as  large  as  a  musket  ball.  The 
royal  sceptre  consists  of  a  rod  of  iron,  with 
a  gold  head,  a  very  just  emblem  of  tl)e  na- 
ture pf  the  government.  This  city  has 
been  taken  repeatedly  by  Europeans,  as  the 
Candians  generally  retire  without  resistance; 
and  since  the  deposition  of  the  last  king 
Wikreme  Rajah  Smha,  it  has  remained  in 
possession  of  the  British.  Distant  103 
miles  from  Columbo,  and  142  from  Trin- 
comalee.    Long.  80.  47.  £.  Lat.  7.  23.  N. 

Candy,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  island  of  Celebes.  Long.  121.  23.  £. 
Lat  1.  12.  N. 

Ca  n  e  a,  a  seaport  of  the  island  of  Candia, 
and  the  capital  of  the  western  province, 
is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island, 
in  a  large  bay,  between  Capes  Maleca  and 
Spada.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  built 
on  the  Bite  of  the  ancient  Cydon.  The 
town  is  of  an  oblong  form,  about  two  miles 
in  compass,  fortified  towards  the  land 
with  four  bastions  and  a  raveline,  and 
farther  protected  by  a  citadel.  On  the 
north  side,  the  port  is  defended  by  a  wall 
and  castle,  ana  provided  with  a  light- 
house. The  entrance  of  the  harbour  is 
harrow,  and  the  interior  not  very  commo- 
dious, but  there  is  a  very  fine  dry  dock  for 
gallies,  which  was  constructed  by  the  Ve- 
netian*. *  Canea  is  a  neat  town,  the  build- 
ings being' almost  all  Venetian.  The  popu- 
lation consists  of  4000  Turks  (chiefly  mi- 
litary), 3000  Greeks,  150  Jews,  and  a  few 
Armenian  merchants.  It  is  the  next  town 
in  the  island  to  Candia,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence or  a  pacha  of  two  tails,  and  of  the 
"onsuls-general  of  France  and  England. 


The  principal  trade  consists  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  olive  oil  to  France,  for  soap  manu- 
facture ;  there  are  also  exported  small  quan- 
tities of  silk,  wax,  honey,  and  grain,  to 
the  Archipelago,  and  wine  to  all  parte  of 
the  Levant  Canea,  after  being  long  in  the 
possession  of  the  Venetians,  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  Turks,  in  the  year  1645, 
but  withstood  them,  though  unprepared, 
fbr  fifty  days,  and  then  obtained  honour- 
able conditions.  60  miles  W.  of  Candia. 
Long.  24.  12.  £.  Lat  35.  30.  N. 

Caneadea,  a  township  of  the  United 
8tates,  in  Allegany  county,  New  York* 
Population  515. 

Canella,  a  province  and  district  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  3aid  to  contain  mines 
of  precious  stones,  and  to  abound  in  cin- 
namon. 

Canelli,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states, 
in  Piedmont,  with  3200  inhabitants.  19 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Asti. 

Canelon,  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  21  miles 
north  of  Monte  Viedo.  Long.  50. 15.  W. 
Lat  34.  35.  8. 

Canelos,  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Tras  los  Montes,  5  miles 
N.  N.  E.  ofLamego. 

Canelos,  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
Quito,  50  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Archidona. 

Canem,  the  most  northerly  province  of* 
Bornou,  in  Africa.  It  is  both  extensive  and 
fertile,  and,  in  the  time  of  Edrisi,  seems  to 
have  given  name  to  the  whole  empire.  It 
abounds  particularly  in  horses  and  cattle. 
The  inhabitants  are  partly  Musselmen  and 
partly  Pagans. 

Canehcotta,  a  town  of  Thibet,  35 
miles  N.  W.  of  Sirinagur. 

Canes  and  Canches,  a  province  of 
Peru,  bounded  on  the  east  by  tne  province 
of  Carabaya,  on  the  south-cast  by  that  of 
Lampa,  on  the  south  by  Cailloma,  and  on 
the  west  by  Chumbivilca.  It  is  30  leagues 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  15  in 
breadth,  and  being  of  an  elevated  situation, 
and  containing  numerous  ridges  covered 
with  snow,  its  climate  is  cold.  Its  inha- 
bitants amount  to  18,000. 

Canet,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
county  of  Roussillon,  situated  near  the 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name;  it  contains  a  castle,  with  150 
houses.  5  miles  E.  of  Perpignan. 

Canet,  a  town  of  Spam,  on  the  coast  of 
Catalonia,  east  of  Mataro.  It  carries  on 
several  manufactures,  and  an  active  trade  in 
lace.  2?  miles  N.  E.  of  Barcelona.  Long. 
2.  30.  E.  Lat.  41.  39.  N. 

Canet,  Cape,  a  cape  of  Spain,  on  the 
coast  of  Valencia.  Long.  0.  10.  W.  Lat. 
30.  38.  N. 

Canete,  a  province  of  Peru,  of  which 
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coast  of  tie  Fscific  ocean.    It  it  31  leagues 
a  lestta,  and  from  8  to  9  in  breadth.  Its 
sjsnfii  of  the  same  name. 
CiYiTo, a  small  town  of  Lombardy,  in 

me  Minfcatn,  on  the  river  Ogho,  and  on 


the  tasnssry  begins  six  leagues  south  of  States,  and  the  head  branch  of  Tioga  river, 
tod  extends  about  85  along   the  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

Canje,  a  river  of  Dutch  Guiana,  which 
rises  between  the  Berbice  and  the  Corentin, 
and,  after  a  round-about  course,  enters  the 
former  close  to  its  mouth.  It  is  a  fine  river, 

_, 0__,  __    and  navigable  for  schooners  30  miles  from 

me  somen  of  the  Cremonese.  This  is  the  its  mouth.  It  runs  in  an  easterly  direction, 
aadat  Bedriacum,  near  which  Vitelline  and  near  its  head  its  course  is  interrupted 
defeated  Otho,  and  was  defeated  himself  by  by  rapids  and  cataracts.  Long.  57.  50.  W, 
Vtfmaan.    28  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Mantua.    Lat  6.  15.  N. 

Long.  10. 16.  E.  Lat.  45. 10.  N.  Caniees,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 

Cakgasa,  a  town  on  the  north  coast  of  since  of  Saintonge,  department  of  the  Lower . 
the  island  of  Leyta.     Long.  134.  48.  E,    Charente.    It  contains  540  houses. 

Canina,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Albania,  with  an  ancient  fortress,  28  miles 
S.  of  Valona.  There  is  another  town  of  the 
same  name,  4  miles  S.  E.  of  Valona. 

Canisbay,  a  small  fishing  village  of  ScoU 
land,  in  the  county  of  Caithness,  and  most 
northerly  part  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 
11  miles  W.  of  Wick. 

Camischa,  a  market  town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Szalad,  on  the  borders 
Caeciako,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in  of  Styria,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  middle 
toe  prmripeto  Citra,  near  the  conflux  of  the  of  a  morass,  near  the  small  river  of  the  same. 
Xegro  ana  Selo.  27  miles  N.  of  Policastro.  name.  It  was  formerly  very  strong,  and  has 
Lng.  15. 91.  E.  Lat  40.  35.  N.  been  repeatedly  taken  ana  retaken  by  the 

Caxgohma,  or  Cangoxuma,  a  town  of  Turks  and  Austrians:  its  fortifications  are 
Japsa,  situated  in  the  island  of  Ximio,  oc*    now  demolished.    It  is  96  miles  S.  of  Vi- 
enna, and  196  N.  W.  of  Peterwardehu 
Long.  16.  49.  E.    Lat.  46.  30.  N. 

C  anisteo,  a  post  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Steuben  county;  New  York, 
19  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  14  wide. 
Population  in  1810,  656.     . 

Canutes,  Great,  a  small  island  in  the 
hay  of  Bengal,  near  the  coast  of  Siam. 
Long.  97.  40.  E.  Lat  12.  58.  N. 

Canister,  Little,  a  small  island  in  the 
hay  of  Bengal,  near  the  coast  of  Siam,  6 
miles  S.  of  Great  Canister. 
Canister,  West,  a  small  island  in  the 


Ul  II.  15.  N. 

Cains  as  be  Okis,  a  small  town  of  Spain, 
m  the  Asturias,  32  miles  east  of  Oviedo. 
The  environs  are  very  pleasant,  and  in  the 
Ddzhbvarhood  is  the  celebrated  abbey  of 
Cobdooga,  with  the  monastery  of  St  Peter 
Tfltoost.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
riwrfidla. 

Cakgas  de  Tineo,  a  considerable  town 
tf  Spain,  in  the  Asturias. 


espying  the  southern  extremity.  The  town 
is  watered  by  a  river,  which,  descending 
Jwo  an  artificial  canal,  is  afterwards  dis- 
dmged  with  great  rapidity  into  the  sea.  A 
enstamhoose,  which  is  a  fine  building, 
elands  on  one  aide  of  the  river,  where  pas- 
sengers are  subjected  to  a  second  duty,  be* 
tales  what  they  are  liable  to  in  passing  a 
Knar  castle  at  the  entrance  of  the  port 
At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  a  square 
iij&thoase  is  built  on  a  very  high  rock, 
risible  from  the  distance  of  80  miles.  The 
Wbonr  itself  ia  protected  by  a  bulwark 


v?h  a  stone  rampart  breast  high,  covered   bay  of  Bengal,  near  the  coast  of  Siam. 


with  copper;  at  one  end  of  which  Is  a 
purdhouse,  where  500  men  keep  watch 
sight  and  day.  This  is  considered  an  im- 
portant station.     Long.  138.  15.  E.  Lat 

aiaN. 


Long.  97.  16.  E.   Lat  12.  37.  N. 

Canisy,  a  town  of  Normandy,  in  the 
department  of  La  Manche,  with  900  inha-' 
bitants.  6  miles  S.  W.  of  St  Lo. 
Caniszat,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Cakgfetta,  a  town  of  Hiodostan,  in   Theysse,  10  miles  south  of  Segedin. 
the  province  a£  Barramaul,  85  miles  S.  E.       Can  si  nelly,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
ofDuempoury.  Mysore,  which  waa  taken  by  the  British 

Cakoeuos,  en  island  of  South  America,   under  the  marquia  of  Corawallia.  45  miles 
»nich  hes  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  CM-  E.  N.  E.  of  Seringapatam. 

Cann,  a  town  of  Wales,  in  the  county  of 

Montgomery,  8  miles  from  Uandvain,  and 

192  from  London. 

Canna,  or  Cannay,  one  of  the  islands 

Cahiaoeraoo,  a  lake  of  North  America,  of  the  Hebrides,  extending  3}  miles- in 

h  the  state  of  New  York.    Long.  75.  W.  length  by  l\  in  breadth,  verdant  and  fer- 

Ul  42. 43.  N.  tile.    There  are  evident  appearances  of  iron 

Castiajuaddy,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  here,  and  the  influence  ot  a  hill  north-ea  t 

Mysne,  7  mOes  YV.  of  Seringapatam.  of  its  harbour  reverses  the  magnetic  needle. 

Caskodeo  Creek,  a  river  of  the  United  A  natural  curiosity  ia  seen  here,  namely,  an 


mco,  hi  its  principal  mouth,  on  its  north 
efe.  It  is  sometimes  called  Cangray.  It 
■  anaD,  and  inhabited  by  Caribbee  In- 
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oak  free,  curiously  imbedded  in  the  ftoe  of  here.  The  drank,  in  a  window  of  which 
aaolidrock, five  orsixfeetaboTe high  water*  are  hung  three  bells,  is  a  fine  large  grotto, 
mark.    The  population  is  said  to  amount  to   There  is  also  another  chapel  of  St  Marina, 


•bout  850.  Distent  S  miles  from  Rum 
N.  W.,  and  IS  from  Skye  W. 

Cannaba  dr  la  Cruz,  a  town  of  South 
America,  in  the  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  60  miles  N.W.  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Cannada  x>e  Escobar,  a  town  of*  South 
America,  in  the  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  36  miles  N.  w.  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Cannadar  ds  Maron,  a  town  ox  South 
America,  in  the  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Canna,  or  Canne,  a  small  place  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  province  of  Ban,  near 


which  is  in  like  manner  a  grotto.  Near  this 
chapel  there  are  descents  to  two  vaults,  in 
one  of  which  the  patriarchs  are  interred, 
and  in  the  other  the  monks. 

Cannock,  a  township  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford.  Iron  ore,  called  Cannock- 
Btone,  is  found  here.  Population  1 143.  Dis- 
tant 6  miles  N.W.  of  Litchfield,  and  133 
from  London. 

Cannonball  River,  a  river  of  Louisia- 
na, which  falls  into  the  Missouri.  It  has  its 
rise  in  the  Black  mountains.  Its  channel  is 
about  140  yards  wide,  though  the  water  is 


the  river  Ofanto  (formerly  the  Aufidua).   frequently  confined  within  40  yards.    Its 
and  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  ancient   name  is  derv 


town  of  this  name,  so  famous  for  the  defeat 
Of  the  Romans  by  Hannibal,  in  the  year 
B.  C.  217.  The  field  of  battle  is  still  known 
by  the  name  of  //  Catnpo  di  Sangve,  or, 
"  the  field  of  blood;"  and  the  position  of 
Hannibal's  army  may  easily  be  traced. 
Strangers  are  shewn  spurs  and  heads  of 
lances  turned  up  by  the  plough.  5  miles 
N.E.  of  Canosa,  and  8  S.W.  of  Barletta. 


ived  from  the  numbers  of  per- 
fectly round  stones  on  the  shore  and  the 
clifis  above. 

Cannonby,  a  small  township  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  near  the  shore 
of  Allanby's  bay.  Distant  7  miles  N.  oi 
Workington. 

Cannonicut  Island,  a  small  island  on 
the  coast  of  the  United  States,  which  is  about 
3  miles  W.  of  Newport,  its  south  end  ex- 


Cannes,  or  Canes,  a  small  seaport  of  tending  about  as  for  south  as  the  south  end 
France,  in  Provence,  and  the  department  of  of  Rhode  island.    It  is  about  seven  miles 


the  Var,  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  2700 
inhabitants;  the  environs  produce  good 
wine,  oil,  and  fruit ;  and  it  has  a  consider- 
able fishery  of  pilchards.  Bonaparte  land- 
ed here  on  1st  March  1815,  on  his  return 
from  Elba.  5  miles  S.  W.  of  Antibes,  and 
11  S.  of  Grasse.  Long.  7. 1. 29.  £.  J*t 
43.  32.  58.  N. 

Cannete,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cordova,  between  the  rivers  Gua- 
dajos  and  Guadalquivir.  18  miles  E.  of 
Cordova. 


in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  and  the 
shore  forms  the  west  part  of  Newport  har- 
bour. 

Cano,  a  small  island  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
near  the  coast  of  Costa  Rica.  Long.  84.  42, 
W.  Lat8.S5.N. 

Cano,  a  country  of  Africa,  between  Cas- 
sina  and  Bornou,  and  tributary  to  the  latter; 
It  was  described  to  Horaeman  as  one  oi 
those  included  in  the  extensive  region  de- 
nominated Houssa.  Prom  its  name  and 
situation,  it  is  supposed  by  major  Rennel 


Cannington,  a  village  and  parish  of  to  be  the  same  which  is  called  China  by  tin 

England,  in  the  county  of  Somerset    A  Arabian  writers. 

nunnery,  founded  by  Robert  de  Courcy  Cano  a,  a  village  of  South  America,  in  th< 

about  the  year  1140,  formerly  stood  hero,  kingdom  of  Quito,  and  province  of  Enteral- 

.Population   961.     Distant  3  miles  from  das,  140  miles  W.  of  Quito. 

Bndgewater,  and  141  from  London.  Cano  ah,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ialanc 

C annobine,  a  village  of  Syria,  on  Mount  of  Niphon,  100  miles  W.  8.  W.  of  Miaco. 

Lebanon.  After  crossing  the  river  Abouali,  Cano  as,  a  river  of  Brazil,  and  one  of  th< 

and  reaching  the  convent  of  St  Anthony  Ca-  head  waters  of  the  river  Uruguay.    It  ha 

sieeh,  a  road  leads  to  the  village,  and  to  a  its  rise  in  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  run 


convent,  where  the  patriarch  of  the  Ma- 
Tonites  usually  resides,  which  is  very  steep 
and  narrow.  The  convent,  which  is  about 
three  quarters  of  the  way  down  the  hill, 
chiefly  consists  of  several  grottos  cut  into 
the  rock.  The  river,  which  fills  into  the  sea 
at  Tripoli,  runs  in  a  narrow  valley  below  it, 
having  a  ridge  of  mountains  covered  with 
pines  on  each  side.    This  is  a  very  singular 


along  the  eastern  coast  of  Brazil 

Canobio,  a  small  town  of  Lombardy,  oi 
the  west  bank  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  Long 
8.  41.  £.   Lat.46.  3.N. 

Canobio,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  on  th 
west  bank  of  the  lake  Como. 

Canol,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Bejapoui 
20  miles  N.  id  Sollapour. 

Canonsbuboh,  a  town  of  the  Unite 


and  recluse  situation,  there  being  only  one  States,  in  Washington  county  Pennsylvania 

path  to  the  convent,  which  renders  it  a  se-  It  contains  about  50  houses,  and  an  academy 

cure  retreat,  and  is  probably  the  reason  why  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Pittsburg. " 

the  patriarchs  have  taken  up  their  residence  Canopjna,  a  small  town  of  the  Stages  ^ 


tWChnnk,inthcP*trimoniodiS.Pieteo, 
1  between  ViterboandRon- 
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in  Lower  Languedoc.     Population  0450. 
10  miles  S.  W.  of  Af  arvejols. 
Canouenes,  a  towo  of  Chili,  in  the 

Cjbosasay,  a  small  island  of  the  He-  province  of  Mante,  which  lies  between  the 

bride*  sear  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  two  small  rivers  Tutuben  and  Canquenes. 

CO.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1742,  and  is  in  lat. 

Casou,  a  town  of  Naples,  near  the  35.  40.  S. 

east  af  the  province  of  Ban,  on  the  river  Cansch  an,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 

Casts;  the  ancient  Aufidus.   It  was  hither  in  Bessarabia,  near  Bender,  where  the  Turks 

ibb  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  army  fled,  were  defeated  by  the  Russians  in  1789. 

after  die  battle  of  Cannc.     The  modern  *    Canso,  or  Canceau,  an  island,  cape, 

town  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1502,  and  small  fishing  bank,  on  the  south-east 

sod  dxstraved  by  an  earthquake  in  1694.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  about  40  leagues  east 

31  miles  W.  of  Ban,  and  79  £.  of  Bene*  by  north  of  Halifax,  N.  lat.  45.  20.    The 

wato.   Long.  1&3.  B.  Lat  41. 14.  N.  i*le  is  small,  but  has  a  good  harbour,  three 

Cavoja,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in  the  leagues  deep.    Here  are  two  bays,  which 

states  of  Modena,  duchy  of  Reggio,  situ*  afford  safe  anchorage.    Near  these,  on  the 

stcd  sn  a  mil,  near  the  source  ofthe  river  continent,  is  a  river  called  Salmon  river,  on 

frastelo.    8m£LeaS.S.  W.  of  Reggio.  account  of  the  great  quantity  Df  salmon 

Cisooex,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pro*  taken  and  cured  there.    The  Gut  of  Canso 

raw  of  Ana,  extending  along  the  west  forms  the  passage  from  the  Atlantic  into 

adeofme  river  Ganges,  and  intersected  by  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  between  Cape 

dtf  CiHyiiaddee,  being  about  30  miles  long  Breton  island  and  Nova  Scotia, 

by  95  broad.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Canstadt,  a  well  built  town  of  Wirtem* 

aun  bjOb  it  is  a  fertile  country,  but  the  berg,  in  the  district  of  Rothenberg,  situated 

shI  is  rather  sandy.    It  was  in  former  times  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Neckar,  and  con- 

i  Hindoo  principality.  taining  2760  inhabitants.    S  miles  N.E.  of 

Cavouoe,  the  capital  of  the  above  dis-  Stutgard. 

trict,  formerly  a  very  large  and  populous  Canta,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in  the 

otf,  but  now  reduced  to  a  village.    Its  Milanese. 

rant  extend  many  mflea  each  way,  but  the  Canta,  a  province  and  government  of 

booses  having  been  built  of  brick,  have  Peru,  bounded  on  the  north-east  and  east 

smldered  into  decay.    The  only  buildings  by  Tarma,  on  the  west  by  Chancav,  and  on 

af  soy  consequence  now  remaining  are  a  the  south  by  Huarochiii.   It  is  24  leagues  in 

■mil  Hindoo  temple  and  the  tombs  of  two  length  from  north  to  south,  and  35  wide  from 

Mahometan  saints.    It  stands-  nearly  two  east  to  west.    Its  capital,  which  is  of  the 

■uka  from  the  Ganges;  but  there  is  a  canal  aame  name,  is  situated  in  11. 10.  S.    Itster- 

cnt  from  the  river,  which  is  navigable  in  ritory  is  mountainous,  being  generally  sUn- 

taeisinv  season,  and  passes  near  the  town,  ated  in  the  Cordillera,   Here  are  large  herds 

The  Csllynuddee,  which  ia  also  navigable  of  cattle,  the  pastures  being  rich  and  exten* 

is  the  rainy  season,  passes  near  it,  and  gives  sive,  and  the  lama  or  Peruvian  sheep,  as  well 


i  to  suppose  that  this  city  was  the  Ca-  as  the  vicuma  or  wild  goat,  are  to  be  found 

timpsxs  of  Phnv.    In  the  Tear  1019  it  was  in  great  plenty  in  the  mountainous  parts. 

taken  by  the  celebrated  Mahmoud  of  Ghiz-  Cantal,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  France, 

st,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  rajah  Jay-  in  Upper  Auvergne,  the  highest  peak  in 

•cbsndra  not  having  made  any  opposition,  which  (called  the  Piomb  de  Canted)  is  no 

tasted  him  with  great  lenity.    This  cir-  less  than. 5918  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

ensstanee  excited  the  envy  of  the  rajah  of  sea.    These  mountains  occupy  the  centre  of 

Whi,  end  others,  who,  on  the  retreat  of  the  following  department,  and  part  of  them 

Mibaond,  invaded  Canouge,  and  put  the  are  supposed  to  be  of  volcanic  origin, 

isjsh  to  death ;  since  which  period  it  has  Cantal,  a  department  of  France,  which 

gradually  declined,  and  is  now  included  in  takes  its  name  from  the  foregoing  chain  of 

tat  coUectonhip  of  Cawnpore  and  the  court  mountains,  and  which  comprises  the  greater 

«f  circuit  of  BaVeilly.    One  division  of  the  part  of  Upper  or  South  Auvergne.    It  is 

Munins  take  their  name  from  this  place ;  inclosed  by  the  departments  of  the  Puy  de 

tad  the  ancient  Hindoo  language  is  said  to  Dome,  the  Correse,  the  Lot,  the  Aveyron, 

have  been  spoken  here  in  its  greatest  purity,  the  Lozere,  and  the  Upper  Loire.    It  con. 

Loag.  79. 53.  £.  Lat  37.  5.  N.  tains,  on  an  extent  of  230Q  square  miles,  a 

Cawoul,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  and  capi-  population  of  253,000,  and  belongs  to  the 

tol  af*  district  in  the  province  of  Hydera-  19th  military  division, 

bid.    Distant  95  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Hydera-  Cantalb aby,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district 

bad,  and  134  £.  of  Bisnagur.    Long.  78.  of  Couch  Behar.     Jtcarnea  on  a  trade  with 

7.  E.  Let.  15. 5Q.  tf.  the  people  of  £ootan.    Long.  88,  *5.  £. 

CABooaocrt,J/A,  a  small  town  of  France,  Lat  26.  35.  N. 
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Ca  ntalbahy,  a  town  of  Boo  tan,  28  miles 
N.  W.  of  Behar. 

Cantauce,  a  town  of  the  States  of  the 
Church,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  situated 
on  a  hill  near  Rieti. 

Cantavieja,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Arragon,  district  of  Al- 
canniz. 

Cantata,  a  3mall  island  in  the  Eastern 
Indian  sea,  situated  in  a  gulf  formed  by  the 
west  point  of  the  island  of  Java. 

Cantazaro.    See  Catanzaro. 

Canteleux,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Normandy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
With  300  houses  and  a  castle.  3  miles  W. 
of  Rouen. 

Canteba,  a  small  river  of  Sicily,  in  the 
Val  Demona,  which  falls  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, below  Taormina. 

Canterbury,  a  city  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  situated  in  a  line  valley, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Stour,  by  various 
channels  of  which  it  is  intersected  in  dif- 
ferent places.    It  is  of  an  oval  figure,  and 
consists  of  four  principal  streets,  disposed 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.    Formerly  this  city 
was  completely  environed  by  walls,  and  de- 
fended by  a  strong  castle  with  numerous 
towers  at  regular  intervals,  of  which  no- 
thing now  remains.     Canterbury  is  the 
metropolitan  archiepiscopal  see  of  all  Eng- 
land, and  has  a  spacious  and  magnificent 
cathedral  composed  of  the  architecture  of 
different  periods,  the  most  ancient  belong- 
ing to  the  twelfth  century.    It  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  double  cross,  and,  together 
with  the  edifices  attached  to  it,  occupies  a 
considerable  surface.  Its  dimensions  are  5 1 4 
feet  in  length,  the  choir  extends  180  feet 
by  38,  the  east  transept  is  164  long,  the 
height  of  the  vaulted  roof  60  feet,  and 
that  of  the  great  tower  935.    Many  of  the 
windows  have  been  superbly  adorned  with 
painted  glass.     One  of  the   archbishops, 
Thomas  Becket,  was  barbarously  murdered 
in  this  church,  in  the  year  1170 ;  and  be- 
ing afterwards  canonised,  his  shrine  be- 
came a  great  resort  of  pilgrims,  at  which 
many  kings  and  nobles  offered  the  most 
liberal  donations ;  so  that  at  length,  as  is 
observed  by  Erasmus,  the  whole  church  and 
chapel  wherein  he  was  interred  glittered 
with  jewels.  Henry  VIII.  appropriated  the 
whole  treasures  to  himself,  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  religions  houses  in  1538 ;  and 
ordered  the  bones  of  the  saint  to  be  burned 
to  ashes.    The  spoils,  according  to  Stowe, 
consisted  of  two  great  chests,  one  of  which 
six  or  eight  men  were  scarcely  able  to  carry 
out  of  the  church.     There  were  no  less 
than    38  altars.     The   preparations    and 
means  of  celebrating  the  divine  offices  were 
extremely  splendid,  and  the  paschal  taper 
iq  said  to  have  weighed  no  less  than  300 


pounds,  while  others  were  also  of  enor- 
mous size.    Besides  the  cathedral,  there 
are  12  parish  churches  within  the  walls  of 
the  city,  and  three  in  the  suburbs;  of 
these  St  Martin's,  situated  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  suburb  of  St  Martin's,  is 
supposed  to  be  partly  of  Roman  or  British 
workmanship.    In  the  middle  of  the  nave 
there  is  an  ancient  circular  font,  enriched 
with  ornamental  sculpture*  Seven  churches 
in  Canterbury  have   been  demolished  at 
successive    periods.     There  are    likewise 
places  cf  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Me- 
thodists, Anabaptists,  Quakers,  and  a  Jew- 
ish synagogue.    The  number  of  Jews  in  the 
city  is  computed  at  100.    Several  charitable 
institutions  are  established  here,  of  which  a 
general  workhouse  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
which  relieves  a  numerous  class  of  poor  by 
means  of  very  heavy  assessments  on  the 
citizens  ;  and  a  general  hospital^founded  in 
the  year  1791,  and  opened  for  the  reception 
of  patients  in  1793.     There  is  a  handsome 
and  commodious  court-hall  or  guild,  in  the 
middle  of  the  high  street,  where  the  judi- 
cature of  the  city  is  administered.      A 
theatre  was  erected  not  many  years  ago, 
and  also  assembly  rooms,  which  were  built 
by  subscription.    A  court  of  conscience, 
for  recovery  of  small  debts,  is  held  every 
Thursday.     Spacious*  barracks,    both  for 
cavalry  and  infantry,  have  been  erected  at 
the  cxpence  of  government    About  a  cen- 
tury ago  two  mineral  springs  were  disco-, 
vered  in  this  city,  which  are  said  to  be  the 
best  mixture  of  sulphur  and  steel  that  have 
been  met  with  in  England :  they  are  now 
much  resorted  to.    The  principal  manuiac-r 
tures  of  Canterbury  are  silk  and  cotton, 
particularly  of  what  are  called  Canterbury 
muslins.    This  species  of  goods  was  first 
invented  about  the  year  1767,  and  was 
rapidly  diffused  to  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom.   Very  fine  silks  have  been  manufac- 
tured here ;  but  this  manufacture,  as  well 
as  that  of  cotton,  has  declined.    The  sur- 
rounding country  produces  great  quantities 
of  hops,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  many  of 
the  poorer  classes  find  employment.    This 
city  is  also  much  noted  for  its  manufacture 
of  Drawn,  great  quantities  of  which  are  sent 
annually  to  all  parte  of  the  kingdom.    Two 
markets  are  held  here  weekly,  and  a  fair  on 
the  loth  of  October.    This  city  returns  two 
members  to  parliament,  a  privilege  which. 
it  has  enjoyed  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
The  number  of  electors  is  about  1 800.    The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  primate  of  all 
England.    He  takes  precedence  of  the  whole 
peers  of  Great  Britain,  except  those  of  the 
blood  royal;  and  at  coronations  he  puts  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  sovereign.     Can- 
terbury is  a  very  ancient  place,  called  Ihx- 
rovernum  by  the  Koreans,  and  evidently  & 
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to«n  or  nation  of  that  people, -from  the  nu- 
merous inequities  discovered  in  excavations. 
It  is  eJkd  Dorobernia  or  Dorovernia  by 
Bde  tod  others,  and  Cantwara-byrg  by 
the  Sswos,  which  has  been  Latinised  Cant- 
nark  It  wis  the  residence  of  king  Ethel- 
bert,  Mta  ibout  the  year  596 ;  and  in  the 
wrier  of  Domesday,  in  1080,  an  accurate 
KBent  of  it  is  preserved,  from  which  k 
ffipein  to  have  been  inhabited  by  212  bur 


CAN 


narrow,  some  of  the  principal  not  exceeding 
15  or  20  feet  in  width.  They  are  cause- 
wayed with  small  round  stones,  and  paved 
with  large  ones  close  to  the  houses,  and 
for  the  roost  part  kept  exceedingly  clean. 
In  general,  these  are  built  of  brick,  one  story 
high,  with  two  or  three  courts  behind,  tor 
warehouses  or  apartments  for  the  females  of 
the  family.  All  the  streets  are  well  furnish- 

_       ed  with  shops,  one  of  which  is  in  the  front 

SseT  AtTthis  period  also,  the  castle  of  of  almost  every  house,  and  certain  streets 
tanterbury  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  are  peculiarly  disposed  fbr  the  supply  of 
is  history,  which  was  enlarged  by  Henry  strangers,  while  others  are  apwopriated  for 
II  but  bean  to  be.  neglected  in  the  reign  particular  classes  of  ertizan*.  The  factories 
QfancenHizabeth.  The  city  was  evident-  of  the  different  European  powers  permitted 
iTinwiiided  by  a  wall  so  early  as  the  first  to  trade  here,  extend  along  the  banks  of 

■"*  *  *  the  river,  standing  separate  and  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  having  their  respec- 
tive flags  displayed.  They  usually  consist 
of  four  or  five  houses,  and  the  factory  be- 
longing to  the  British  surpasses  the  others 
in  size  and  elegance.  There  are  spacious 
warehouses  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the 
reception  of  goods,  and  dwellings  of  the 
Chinese,  which  are  hired  out  to  those  who 
make'  temporary  visits  for  commercial  pur- 


Veui  of  the  lllh  century,  which,  until  late 
job,  contained  six  gates.  It  has  suffered 
image  at  different  times,  both  from  fire 
md  the  sword,  and  seems  to  have  been  al- 
ternsfrlT  in  a  state  of  prosperity  and  decay. 
Canterbury  is  divided  into  16  parishes,  con- 
tuning  2093  houses,  and  2326  families. 
Population  10,200.  Distant  16  miles  from 
flowr,  and  56  S.  E.  of  London.  Long.  1. 
15.E.Lat51.  17.  N. 


Caxtemusy,  a  village  and  township  of  jxwes.#    A  broad  parade  extends  along  the 


Ae  Tinted  States  of  North  America,  in 
New  Hampshire,  situated  on  the  eastern 
bmkof  Merrimack  river.  There  is  another 
Tillage  of  the  same  name  in  Connecticut. 

Us?!,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Darien,  12  miles  E.  N.  £.  of 
St  Maria  de  Darien. 

Caktici  Head,  a  cape  on  the  south-east 
cost  of  Hoy,  one  of  the  Orkney  islands. 
Lng.  2.  59.  W.  LaL  58.  40.  N. 

Caktiliaka,  a  small  town  and  county 
rf  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  on  the  Guadalqui- 
vir, 11  miles  N.  W.  of  Carmona,  and  32 
X.X.E.  of  Seville. 

Cakton,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quang-tong,  of  which  it  is  the 
capital,  situated  on  the  river  Pe-king,  com- 
usaily  known  to  Europeans  by  the  same 
name  as  me  city.  This  river  is  about  the 
isa  of  the  Thames  at  London  bridge,  and 
j  navigable  300  miles  farther  into  the  in- 
terior. It  is  covered  by  innumerable  ves- 
sels for  four  or  five  miles,  containing  whole 
families  that  have  no  other  residence,  and 
*Mom  visit  the  land.  They  are  ranged 
a  parallel  rows,  with  a  narrow  interval 


river  in  front  of  the  factories,  whither  the 
Europeans  resort  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the 
evening.  The  streets  of  Canton  are  con- 
tinually crowded  by  its  numerous  popula- 
tion. It  is  a  place  of  very  great  trade,  and 
the  only  port  of  the  whole  Chinese  do- 
minions which  is  open  to  Europeans  in 
virtue  of  special  permission.  On  a  very  re- 
cent occasion,  when  the  commanders  of  two 
Russian  ships  of  war,  originally  sent  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  to  the  north,  visited 
Canton,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  a 
quantity  of  furs,  they  were  subjected  to  many 
inconveniences.  Alter  a  long  investigation, 
the  Chinese  government  recognising  them 
as  belonging  to  the  same  nation  with  which 
its  subjects  traded  at  Kiachta,  in  Tartary, 
they  expressed  great  displeasure  at  this  at- 
tempt to  open  a  traffic  with  Canton,  and 
very  freely  blamed  their  own  officers 
for  permitting  the  Russians  to  come  in. 
Vast  quantities  of  merchandise  are  con- 
tinually exported  and  imported  by  the 
Chinese  themselves  in  the  traffic  with  va- 
rious eastern  nations,  and  a  very  extensive 
commercial  intercourse  is  now  carried  on  by 


Wtween  each  line  to  admit  the  passage  of  Europeans,   especially  the   British.     The 


tdier  vessels.  Canton  is  surrounded  by 
vaUs  about  five  miles  in  circuit,  with  seve- 
ral gates,  in  each  of  which  is  a  guard-house. 
Seven!  cannon  are  mounted  on  the  walls, 
aid  three  forts  on  the  land  side  defend  the 
atj.  The  suburbs  of  Canton  are  very  ex- 
teasm:  strangers  may  frequent  them,  but 
tkty  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  city 
without  the  order  or  invitation  of  a  man- 
fbrin.   The  streets  are  long,  straight,  and 


principal  exports  of  the  latter  are  tea,  to 
the  extent  of  from  26  to  30  millions  of 
pounds  yearly,  nankeen,  silks,  mother  of 
pearl,  tortoise-shell,  tutenague,  China- 
ware,  and  many  other  articles :  while  the 
imports  from  Great  Britain,  and  her  eastern 
settlements,  are  woollen  cloths,  cotton, 
opium,  betel-nut,  furs,  and  watches.  In 
the  year  1789,  the  East  India  company 
contracted   with    Ae   proprietors   of  the 
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mines  in  Cornwall  for  800  tons  of  tin,  to 
be  delivered  annually  in  China,  si  a  stipu- 
lated price.  The  management  of  the  trade 
of  Canton  is  vested  in  a  council  called 
hong,  consisting  of  from  19  to  14  members, 
generally  men  of  great  wealth.  All  foreign 
cargoes  pass  through  their  hands,  and  they 
afro  provide  the  cargoes  to  he  exported. 
The  Chinese  are  accused  of  being  extreme* 
ly  deceitful  and  fraudulent  in  then*  dealings, 
pot  it  does  not  appear  that  merchants  of 
weight  and  consideration  are  to  be  refused 
sjredit.  So  much  confidence  is  reposed  in 
the  English  East  India  company,  that 
bales  of  their  goods,  with  their  mark,  pass 
from  hand  to  hand  unopened  through  a 
great  many  owners.  Europeans  first  began 
19  trade  with  Canton  about  the  year  161?  ; 
but  the  English,  after  losing  two  vessels 
bound  thither,  did  not  reach  the  city  until 
W34.  An  immediate  rapture  ensued  with 
the  inhabitants,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
•ny  great  intercourse  being  resumed  until 
the  year  1680.  In  the  mean  time,  a  small 
quantity  of  tea  had  been  sent  from  the 
island  of  Java,  in  1660,  which  was  proba- 
bly procured  by  the  Dutch :  since  the  re- 
newal of  the  trade  with  Canton,  it  has  been 
continued  with  very  slight  interruption,  and 
•has  always  been  increasing  in  extent.  The 
Chinese  pretend  that  it  is  entirely  from 
favour  to  foreigners,  that  they  permit  any 
traffic  with  their  empire ;  but  many  foreign 
products  have  now  become  articles  of  neces- 
sity among  them.  No  correct  estimate  can 
{ie  formed  of  the  population  of  Canton. 
Long.  113. 14.  E.  Lat.  23.  7.  N. 

Canton,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
In  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts,  incor- 
porated in  1797. 

Canton,  a  post  township  of  the  United 
JBtates,  in  St  Lawrence  county,  New  York, 
600  miles  N.  W.  of  Albany. 

Cantyre.    See  Kintyre. 

Canvey,  an  island  of  England,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  near  the  coast 
of  Essex,  about  5  miles  long,  and  two  wide. 
Camden,  who  lived  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  17th  century,  says,  that  in  his  time,  it 
afforded  pasture  to  nearly  4000  sheep,  from 
whose  milk  cheese  was  made.  The  pro- 
prietors, in  the  year  1669,  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  a  Dutchman  to  defend  it 
with  embankments :  but  it  is  still  liable  to 
inundations ;  and,  in  1735,  it  was  overflow- 
ed, and  half  the  animals  pasturing  on  it 
drowned.  A  chapel  was  erected  for  the 
use  of  the  Dutch  engaged  in  the  embank- 
ing of  the  island,  which  was  rebuilt  in 
1745.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  fisher- 
men. Distant  5*miles  N.  W.  of  the  Nore, 
and  36  E.  from  London. 

Cany,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  Upper 
Normandy,    with    1430  inhabitants.    18 


miles  N.  W.  of  Yvetot,  and  180N.  W.of 
Rouen. 

Cant  Foak,  a  river  of  Tennessee,  which 
runs  into  the  Cumberland.  Long.  86.  6. 
W.  Lat  36.  9.  N. 

Canzjk.    See  Conic. 

Canzum,  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  near  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  Long. 
129.  37.58.  W.  Lat.  21.  3.  N. 

Cao-chan,  a  town  of  Asia,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Corea,  30  miles  E.  S.E.  of  Hetsin. 

Cao-chaw-li,  a  town  of  Asia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Cores.  Distant  420  miles  E. 
of  Pekin. 

Cao-um,  a  town  of  Asia,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Corea.  Distant  600  miles  E.N.  E. 
of  Pekin.  Long.  129.  27.  E.  Lat.  42. 
40.  N. 

Cao-lix,  a  town  of  Chinese  Tartary* 
Long.  123.  54.  E.  Lat.  42.  N. 

Cao-mino,  a  town  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Yunnan,  of  the  second  rank. 
Distant  200  miles  S.  of  Tching.  Long. 
102.  44.  E.  Lat.  25.  22.  N. 

Caoelk,  a  small  island  in  the  Lagunes 
of  Venice,  off  the  coast  of  Friuli.    It  is  I 
thinly  inhabited   on   account  of  its  un- 
healthiness.    The  small  town  of  this  name 
has  a  harbour  and  fisheries. 

Cao-tang,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
second  rank,  in  the  province  of  Chan-long. 
20  miles  S.  of  Pekin.  Long.  115.  54.  £. 
Lat.  36.  56.  N. 

Cao-tchin,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  the  provinee  of  Pe-tche-lL 
Distant  15  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Tching-ting. 

Cao-t,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Pe-tche-li,  SO 
mUesS.  of  Tching. 

Cao-yan,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Pe-tche-li,  id 
miles  3.  of  Gan. 

Cao-yano,  a  town  of  Asia,  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Corea,  7  miles  N.  W.  of  King* 
kitao. 

Cao-yuxn,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  the  province  of  Chang-tong, 
42  miles  N.  W.  of  Tcin-tcheou. 

Caf,  a  small  island  lying  in  the  straits 
of  Sunda,  supposed  to  be  of  volcanic  origin. 
This  island  is  penetrated  by  two  caverns, 
containing  a  great  many  edible  birds 
nests  which  are  placed  in  horizontal  row% 
at  different  heights  from  the  surface  below. 
They  are  an  article  much  sought  after  in 
the  east,  and  thence  the  subject  of  consider- 
able traffic.  Another  small  island  lies 
within  a  mile  of  this,  and  both  are  general- 
ly  designed  Cap  and  Button  isles.  Long. 
105.  48.  E.  Lat  5. 58.  S. 

Cap  aux  Oies  River,  du,  a  small 
river  pf  Lower  Canada,  which  falls  into 
the  St  Lawrence  from  the  north,  48  miles 
below  the  island  of  Orleans, 
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Cam,  i  sawH  island  in  the  Baatern 

mm.   Laag.130.S6.E-  Let.  4.1.  S. 
CAtAUMA,  a  town  on  the  north  coast 

of  the  M  of  Lofton.    Long.  198. 56.  £. 

UUltfiN. 
CiriuMtf,  one  of  the  smaller  Philip* 

asvawsdij  lying  few  miles  south  of  thai 
at  Lam,  It  is  about  14  miles  in  length, 
•j  abie  Iwor  six  in  breadth.  Long.  181. 
43.  £  LatlS.50.  N. 

CiFAX;  a  town  of  Persian  Armenia,  60 
itfa&ofNaesiven. 

CiFiaaA,  (me  Ambraeia  of  the  Bo* 
dsm),  an  aneient  town  in  Spanish  Estre* 
mian,  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the 
aide  of  theAmbros,  about  35  miles  from 
Fktatia.  It  ia  at  present  reduced  to  the 
neiod appearance  of  a  hamlet,  and  is  in- 
terring only  from  its  ancient  monuments, 
puticekrfy  a  Roman  military  road,  on 
tkka  i§  a  grand  triumphal  arch. 

Cafbsktox,  or  Caps  Breton,  a  small 
axitime  town  of  France,  in  Gasconv,  de- 
jatostoftheLandes.  It  lies  at  the  old 
aaith  of  the  Adour.  Population  540.  8 
idb  N.  of  Bayonne. 

CAPB  OP  GOOD  HOPE.— The  term 
Q»,  wed  generally  to  designate  the  points 
of  had  formed  by  die  meeting  of  lines  of 
cava  from  opposite  directions,  naa  been  an* 
peed  in  a  peculiar  and  emphati  c  sense  to  the 
Cxpe(fQoodHcpe,ftteed  nearly  at  the  south* 
ca  etirenity  of  Africa.  This  cape  forms 
tafed  one  of  the  great  land  marks  of  the 
globe,  Kpaiatinff  the  Atlantic  from  the  Indian 
aeon,  tod  dividing  the  voyage  to  Indostan 
hto  two  aearly  equal  portiona.  The  doubling 
«f  this  promontory  formed,  next  to  the  dis- 
cwor  of  America,  the  greatest  event  in 
mleroisaritiine  history.  Hwasfirstdes* 
aied  in  1403,  by  a  Portuguese  squadron, 
nkr  the  command  of  Bartholomew  Dies. 
The  tempestuous  aspect  of  the  sea,  produ* 
«d  by  cQirents  meeting  from  opposite 
tarn,  deterred  that  navigator  from  ad  van* 
^father.  The  enterprising  sovereign, 
Wrer,  who  then  ruled  the  kingdom  of 
foagil,  was  not  to  be  so  easily  discoura* 
pi  He  changed  the  name  of  the  Cape  of 
Tenpettt,  which  had  been  given  to  this 
pranontory,  into  the  more  auspicious  one 
rf  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ,*  and  he  equip- 
ped, in  1407,  a  considerable  fleet,  under  too 
otraand  of  Vaaco  de  Game.  That  enter* 
fring  chief  surmounted  all  the  difficulties 
»fcch  had  deterred  his  predecesBors ;  the 
ontinentof  Africa  was  rounded,  and  Eu* 
npean  drips  were  seen,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  Indian  seas.  Yet  the  Portuguese, 
faigh  in  their  frequent  voyages  to  and 
fan  India  they  frequently  touched  at  this 
wj,  dad  not  form  any  permanent  settlement 
tb?e.  The  Dutch,  in  1000,  in  the  infancy 
«f  their  Indian  trade,  fixed  upon  it  us  a  sta- 


tion for  their  vowels  to  take  in  water  and 
provisions;  but  it  was  not  till  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  they  begs* 
to  colonise  it,  and  to  extend  their  dominion, 
into  the  interior.  As  soon  as  they  formed 
such  projects,  the  inert  character  of  the 
people,  thinly  scattered  over  this  immense 
tract,  enabled  them  to  carry  their  designs 
into  effect  with  little  resistance;  the  Hot- 
tentots were  either  reduced  to  slavery,  or 
driven  beyond  the  mountains;  and  the 
Gape  settlement  was  gradually  extended  to 
its  present  dimensions.  After  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  it  was,  on  the 
16th  September  IT 95,  reduced  by  the  Bri- 
tish naval  force,  but  restored  to  Holland  by 
the  peace  of  Amiens.  On  the  renewal  of 
hostilities,  it  again,  in  January  1806,  fell 
into  our  possession,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
it  was  permanently  confirmed  to  Britain  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

The  colony  of  the  Cape  is  bounded  on 
the  west  and  south  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Southern  oceans ;  on  the  east  by  the  Great 
Fish  river,  the  Rio  d'Infante  of  the  Porta* 
guese,  which  separates  it  from  Kafflaria  r 
on  the  north  by  a  vast  chain  of  mountains, 
called  the  Nieuweld  and  Roggeweld,  which 

it  from  the  Boshuanas  and  other 
it  tribes,  that  stretch  into  the  in* 

Mr  Barrow  calculates  the  entire 
length,  from  the  southern  point  of  the  Cape 
peninsula,  eastward  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Fiah  river,  at  about  586  miles ;  and 
the  breadth  from  the  same  point  to  the 
river  Koussie,  the  northern  limit  of  the 
colony,  at  315  miles.  Pie  breadth  at  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  colony,  and  through  the 
greater  part  of  it,  is  by  no  means  so  great, 
and  does  not  much  exceed  800  miles.  Re* 
ducing  this  irregular  figure  to  a  parallelo- 
gram, it  will  be  found  to  contain  at  least 
130,000  square  miles.  This  wide  space  in 
occupied  by  about  60,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  22,000  are  whites,  and  the  rest  ne* 
aToesor  Hottentots,  making  thus  about  one 
inhabitant  to  two  square  miles:  so  that 
Holland,  which  has  the  most  crowded  mo* 
ther  country,  possessed  the  most  desert  co- 
lony of  any  European  state.  This  thin  po- 
pulation is  partly  owing  to  indolence  and 
defective  administration,  but  partly  also  to 
irremediable  natural  disadvantages,  as  will 
appear  from  a  view  of  the  physical  structure 
of  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  aspect  of  the 
Cape  territory  consists  of  three  successive 
ranges  of  mountains  running  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  southern  coast  of  Africa. 
The  first  range,  which,  at  least  in  a  great 
part  of  its  line,  is  called  the  Lange  Kloof,  or 
Long  Pass,  runs  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  the 
distance  of  from  SO  to  60  miles  in  breadth, 
widening  towards  the  west.    The  second 
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range,  called  the  Zwarte  Berg,  or  Black 
mountain,  is  considerably  higher  and  more 
rugged  than  the  first,  and  consists  often  of 
double  or  even  triple  ranges.  The  belt  in* 
terposed  between  the  Zwarte  Berg  and  the 
Lange  Kloof  is  nearly  of  the  asme  average 
breadth  as  that  between  the  first  and  the 
sea,  and  it  is  of  considerably  greater  eleva- 
tion. Beyond  the  Zwarte  Berg,  at  an  in- 
terval of  80  or  100  miles,  rises- the  Nieu- 
wcldt's  Gebrigte,  the  highest  range  of 
southern  Africa,  and  the  summits  of  which 
are  generally  covered  with  snow.  .  They 
have  not  been  accurately  measured,  but  are 
not  supposed,  in  their  greatest  height,  to 
fall  short  of  10,000  feet  The  belt  or  plain 
interposed  between  these  two  last  chains  is 
considerably  more  elevated  than  either  of 
the  two  others,  so  that  southern  Africa 
forms  as  it  were  a  succession  of  terraces, 
rising  above  each  other.  The  plain  next 
the  sea  is  covered  with  a  deep  and  fertile 
soil,  watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  well 
clothed  with  grass,  and  with  a  beautiful 
variety  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Bains  are  fre- 
quent, and  from  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  it 
enjoys  a  more  mild  and  equable  tempera- 
ture than  the  interior  and  remoter  parts  of 
the  colony.  The  second  terrace  contains  a 
considerable  proportion  of  well  watered  and 
fertile  lands;  but  these  are  mixed  with 
large  tracts  of  the  arid  desert,  called  Kar- 
roo. The  third  belt,  called  the  Great  Kar- 
roo, is  composed  of  a  vast  plain,  300  miles 
in  length,  and  nearly  100  in  breadth,  the 
soil  of  which  is  of  a  hard  and  impenetrable 
texture,  destitute  almost  of  any  trace  of  ve- 
getation. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  this  outline,  how 
large  a  portion  of  the  settlement  must  be  de- 
voted to  complete  and  almost  hopeless  sterili- 
ty. The  Karroo,  of  which  great  part  of  the 
second,  and  the  whole  of  the  third  and 
largest  belt  is  composed,  is  quite  unoccupied 
by  man  or  animal.  Only  a  few  shrivelled 
and  parched  plants  occasionally  meet  the 
eve,  faintly  extending  their  half  withered 
fibres  along  the  ground.  The  surface  con- 
sists of  clay,  thinly  sprinkled  over  with 
sand,  and  ia  scarcely  ever  moistened  with  a 
shower  of  rain.  The  hills,  which  some- 
times break  the  surface  of  these  plains,  are 
equally  destitute  of  plants  as  the  plain  be- 
neath. The  upper  regions  of  all  the  chains 
of  mountains  consist  of  masses  of  naked 
sandstone.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr  Barrow 
conceives  himself  safe  in  asserting,  that 
seven-tenths  of  the  settlement  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  and  a  large  proportion  at 
all  times,  is  destitute  of  the  least  appearance 
of  verdure.  Beyond  the  Karroo  indeed,  and 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  colony, 
there  is  found,  along  the  root  of  the  Sneuw- 
herg,  or  Snowy  mountains,  an  excellent 


grating  country,  where  a  large  supply'  of 
cattle  is  raised  for  the  colony.  Besides  be- 
ing exposed,  however,  to  the  incursions  of 
the  savage  Bosjesmans,  it  labours  under  the 
disadvantage  of  having  interposed  between 
it  and  Cape  Town  the'  whole  extent  of  the 
Karroo,  so  that  the  cattle  must  be  driven 
over  a  tract  of  several  hundred  miles  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  food,  the  little  which  it 
affords  being  besides  acrid  and  unwhole- 
some. 

The  climate  of  the  Cape  is  subject  to 
serious  disadvantages.  By  a  peculiar  fata- 
lity it  is  deluged  with  rain  during  the  cold 
season  ;  while  in  the  hot  months  scarcely  a 
shower  falls  to  refresh  the  earth.  During 
that  season,  a  dry  wind  blows  from  the 
south-east,  the  pernicious  effects  of  which 
seem  almost  equal  to  those  of  the  Sirrooco 
at  Naples.  The  foliage  and  fruit  of  all 
trees  exposed  to  their  influence  is  blasted  ; 
at  their  first  setting  in,  the  doors  and  win- 
dows are  closed  to  keep  out  the  dust  and  , 
heat,  and  the  most  painful  sensation  is  ex- 
perienced. As  the  breeze  continues,  how- 
ever, it  gradually  cools,  and  in  the  course 
of  24  hours  becomes  supportable.  The 
variations  of  the  wind  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cape,  and  on  the  different  aides  of  the  Table 
mountain,  appear  to  be  very  remarkable. 
A  British  officer  observed,  that  those  who 
lived  in  it  were  either  in  an  oven,  or  at  the 
funnel  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  under  a  water 
spout  The  Karroo  plains,  from  their 
elevated  situation,  and  perhaps  from  some 
particulars  in  the  nature  of  the  ground,  ex- 
perience a  much  severer  cold  than  might  be 
exnected  from  their  latitude. 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  the 
Cape  settlement  contains  many  spots  of  ex- 
treme fertility,  and  is  capable  of  maintain- 
ing a  population  incalculably  larger  than 
that  by  which  it  is  now  occupied.  The 
grain  raised  here  is  said  to  be  equal  in  qua- 
lity to  any  in  the  world.  It  U  almost  all 
produced  at  the  distance  of  more  thai* 
one  dav,  and  /ear  than  three  days  journey 
from  Cape  Town.  The  grounds  within  the 
first  limit  are  employed  almost  entirely  in 
raising  wine  and  fruits;  in  those  beyond 
the  last,  grain  would  not  pay  the  expence 
of  carriage;  and  all  such  distant  tracts  are 
employed  in  grazing.  The  annual  produce 
is  somewhat  above  30,000  muida  of  wheat, 
and  80,000  of  barley,  the  muid  consisting 
of  31  Winchester  bushels ;  besides  a  small 
quantity  of  rye,  pease,  and  beans.  This 
produce  is  barely  sufficient  for  the  supply 
of  the  colony,  and  for  provisioning  the  ves- 
sels which  touch  at  the  port ;  it  affords  no 
surplus  for  exportation.  Wine  and  brandy 
are,  in ,  this  view,  more  important  articles, 
and  indeed  the  staple  products  of  the  colo- 
ny, which  is  reinar jcabie  for  being  the  only 
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utrtsf  Ata,  and  indeed  of  the  southern 
hflninhffc  in  which  these  are  produced. 
Tlie  Cowttatw  wine  has  even  obtained  con* 
cdenbk  reputation.  It  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  produce  only  of  two  farms  in  the 
immediate  neighbournood  of  the  Cape ;  but 
Mr  jfamm  observes,  that  the  same  grape, 
the  wacadel,  grows  on  every  farm ;  and 
that  wroeof  the  wines  made  in  Drakensteiti 
at  equal,  or  even  superior,  to  those  of  Con* 
tiuiiL  The  management,  however,  is  too 
imperfect  to  produce  good  wine  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  The  grapes,  ripe  and 
unripe,  along  with  the  stalk,  are  thrown 
into  the  press;  in  consequence  of  which 
ame  acquire  a  thinness  and  slight  acidity, 
•then  s  sickly,  saccharine  taste.  The  boors 
and  deafen,  besides,  have  not  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  any  enlarged  and  liberal 
principles  of  trade.  Besides  undergoing  va- 
rious adulterations,  the  wines  are  seldom 
food  to  correroood  to  the  samples  furnish- 
ed ;  the  native  dealers  imagining  that,  when 
thev  are  once  paid  and  shipped,  nothing 
trier  is  to  be  apprehended.  The  British 
BKemuent,  since  the  last  reduction  of  the 
Cape,  have  endeavoured  to  encourage  the 
dtrvation  of  this  wine,  by  reducing  the 
daty  to  L.1?.  10s.  per  ton,  being  not  more 
than  a  third  of  that  paid  by  the  wines  of 
Spoil  and  Portugal.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity has  consequently  been  imported ;  but 
it  an  not  been  relished  in  this  country,  and, 
■files  the  quality  be  very  materially  im- 
pored,  does  not  seem  likely  to  come  into 
paeralnse.  It  is  understood,  however,  that 
the  London  merchants  have  lately  sent  out 
penoss  skilled  in  the  culture  and  manu- 
taare  of  wine,  with  the  view  of  giving 
the  satives  the  necessary  instructions ;  and 
that  considerable  expectations  are  enter- 
ttiaed  of  the  benefits  which  may  be  reaped 
Asm  this  measure. 

The  other  productions  of  the  Cape  are 
interesting  rather  from  what  with  care  and 
pod  cultivation  they  might  be  raised  to, 
than  from  the  quantity  actually  produced, 
tap  and  candles  are  manufactured  by  al- 
most every  fanner  in  the  country,  both  for 
domestic  use,  and  as  the  means  of  purchas- 
inc  at  Cape  Town  a  supply  of  clothing  and 
tflier  necessaries.  The  potash  for  the  soap 
aderived  from  a  species  of  saitola,  or  salt- 
wort, called  by  the  Hottentots  canna,  which 
rows  abundantly  on  those  parts  of  the 
Karroo  that  are  at  all  watered.  Salt  provi- 
■°ns  might  be  procured  in  abundance  from 
the  grazing  districts,  situated  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  colony;  and  the  coast  to 
the  vest  of  Cane  Town  presents  numerous 
hkes,  from  which  the  salt  is  evaporated  by 
the  mere  heat  of  the  sun ;  but  Mr  Barrow 
woceives  that  they  ought  to  be  cured  in 
Algos  bay,  and  not  brought  to  the  Cape  by 


an  exhausting  jourtiey  over  the  great  Kar- 
roo. No  attention  has  been  tiaid  to  the  rear- 
ing of  hogs,  though  it  might  be  carried  on 
at  small  expence.  Salt  butter  is  plentiful, 
but  generally  bad.  Hides  and  skins,  dried, 
or  salted  raw,  are  annually  exported  to  a 
certain  extent.  A  large  extent  of  ground, 
particularly  in  the  district  of  Zinelfendam, 
is  covered  with  natural  plantations  of  aloes. 
The  farmers  find  it  often  advantageous  to 
bring  their  waggons  loaded,  instead  of  corn, 
with  this  plant,  for  which  they  get  L.18  or 
1*90  a  load ;  and  it  is  eagerly  bought  up  by 
the  English  merchants.  Fruits  are  produced 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  colony,  in  as  great 
perfection  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
grapes  are  particularly  excellent;  and  good 
grapes,  well  managed,  ought  to  produce 
good  raisins,  though  this  is  a  result  not  al- 
ways obtained  here.  Almonds  are  good, 
though  small;  and  all  other  fruits,  except 
walnuts  and  chesnuts,  are  of  good  quality. 
Tobacco  thrives  perfectly,  and  might  be 
cultivated  to  a  great  extent :  much  is  used 
in  the  colony,  where  persons  of  all  descrip- 
tions smoke  incessantly ;  and  a  little  is  ex- 
ported. 

The  soology  of  the  Cape  territory  has 
lost  many  of  the  features  by  which  it  was 
distinguished  at  the  first  arrival  of  Euro- 
peans. The  wolves  and  hyaenas  who  were 
wont  to  lodge  in  the  caves  of  the  Table 
mountain,  and  to  infest  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  are  nearly  extirpated.  Elephants 
and  hippopotami  likewise  have  almost  dis- 
appeared from  every  part  of  the  settlement ; 
and  the  small  quantity  of  ivory  brought  to 
the  colony  is  drawn  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Orange  river.  The  different  species  of 
antelope,  with  the  exception  of  that  called 
the  Griesbock,  have  nearly  disappeared  from 
the  vicinity  of  Cape  Town ;  out  they  are 
all  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  colony.  The  spring- 
boks in  particular,  are  seen  going  in  herds 
of  5000,  10,000,  or  even  15,000,  along  the 
sides  of  the  Nieuwcldt  mountains,  and  a 
fanner  will  send  out  to  shoot  two  or  three 
almost  as  readily  as  he  sends  for  a  sheep  out 
of  his  flock.  In  the  room  of  the  wild  ani- 
mals expelled,  cattle  and  sheep  have  been 
introduced,  and  have  flourished  extremely ; 
many  of  the  districts  indeed  are  wholly  em- 
ployed in  rearing  them.  The  sheep  are 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  dimensions  of 
the  tail,  composed  of  a  species  of  unctuous 
fat,  which  is  made  into  tallow. 

The  botany  of  southern  Africa  is  ex- 
tremely brilliant.  No  part  of  the  world, 
perhaps,  produces  plants  and  flowers  equal- 
ly distinguished  by  the  elegance  of  their 
forms  and  colours.  A  large  proportion 
has  been  transplanted  into  this  country, 
auil    feuns  now  the   principal   ornament 
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•f  our  greenhouses.  Mr  Barrow,  how- 
ever, remarks,  that  the  Cape  territory  is 
far  from  exhibiting  that  brilliant  aspect, 
which  an  European  would  conceive,  from 
seeing  here  the  plants  with  which  it  is 
adorned.  One  or  two  species  growing  only 
in  one  place,  amid  naked  sand,  without 
turf  or  verdure  intermixed,  shattered  by 
winds,  and  shrivelled  by  drought,  present 
a  very  different  appearance  than  when  ele- 
gantly grouped  in  a  British  greenhouse, 
v  The  rural  occupants  of  this  colony  may 
be  divided  into  the  wine  growers,  the  corn 
farmers,  and  the  graders*  The  first,  called 
commonly  the  wine  boors,  reside  in  die 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Gape,  and  they 
are  the  most  civilised  and  comrartably  situ- 
ated of  the  peasantry.  Their  property  is 
usually  about  120  English  acres  in  extent, 
and  held  in  freehold.  Most  of  them  are 
descended  from  French  families,  by  whom 
the  vine  was  first  introduced.  They  carry 
the  wine  to  market  during  the  last  four 
months  of  the  year,  and  they  are  liable  to 
no  duties,  except  that  of  three  rixdollars 
upon  the  logger  of  160  gallons.  It  is  supi 
posed  that  a  farm  of  the  above  else  may' 
yield  to  its  possessor  an  annual  profit  of 
about  L.150,  after  paying  all  the  expencesj 
both  of  cultivation  and  housekeeping.  The 
corn  boors  live  generally  at  the  distance  of 
two  or  three  days  journey  from  the  Cape. 
Their  agriculture  is  miserable.  Their 
plough,  an  unwieldy  machine,  drawn  by 
14  or  16  oxen,  merely  skims  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  or  if  it  be  at  all  stiff,  passes 
entirely  over  it,  so  that  large  patches  are 
seen  without  a  stalk  of  grain  upon  them. 
They  scarcely  ever  use  manure;  the  grain, 
instead  of  being  threshed,  is  trodden  out 
by  cattle ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  straw 
scattered  by  the  winds.  Notwithstanding 
this  slovenly  management,  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  enables  them  to  reap  from  15  to 
30  fold ;  and  even  much  more  where  there 
is  command  of  water.  They  are  consider- 
ed generally  as  in  good  circumstances ;  are 
liable  to  no  tax  or  tithe;  but  the  corn  pays 
about  a  tenth  of  its  value  on  entering  Cape 
Town.  The  grazier  is  a  much  more  un- 
cultivated being  than  either  of  the  two 
other  classes.  Many  are  perfect  Nomades, 
wandering  from  place  to  place,  and  living 
in  straw  huts  like  the  Hottentots.  The 
hovels  of  those  who  are  fixed  are  often  little 
better,  being  constructed  of  mud  or  clay, 
and  containing  only  one  apartment,  in 
which  the  whole  family  sleep  promiscuous- 
ly. Their  clothing  i6  very  slight;  they 
have  scarcely  any  furniture,  table-linen, 
knives,  forks,  or  spoons.  Their  dirtiness  is 
extreme;  and  the  most  urgent  wants  are 
satisfied  in  the  most  indolent  possible  man- 
ner; yet  they  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state 


of  opulence,  each  nunfly  having  on  art 
average  about  170  head  of  cattle,  and 
1100  sheep;  and  they  pay  scarcely  any 
taxes;  Among  all  these  classes,  the  ma- 
nual labour  is  not  performed  by  black 
slaves,  but  chiefly  by  Hottentots;  the 
whole  of  which  race  have  been  reduced  to> 
a  state  either  of  absolute  slavery,  or  to  a 
dependence  not  materially  different.  They 
are  treated  by  the  colonists  in  a  manner 
not  less  cruel  and  oppressive  than  the  ne- 
groes in  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  their  numbers  are  daily  di- 
minishing, so  as  to  threaten,  in  a  course  of 
years,  to  become  entirely  extinct  The 
farmers  will  then  find  it  difficult  to  procure 
labourers;  for  negro  slaves,  besides  that 
their  importation  is  now  prohibited,  are  too 
costly  to  be  employed  with  advantage  in 
this  species  of  culture.  To  remedy  the 
want  of  hands  under  which  the  colony  is 
likely  to  labour,  Mr  Barrow  has  proposed 
the  introduction  of  Chinese  settlers,  a  pa- 
tient and  frugal  race,  inured  to  agricultural 
industry.  Indeed  this  plan  seems  to  proi 
mise  very  important  advantages,  and  would 
by  no  means  be  of  such  difficult  execution! 
as  might,  at  first  sight,  be  supposed;  for 
the  overgrown  population  of  that  empire  has 
for  some  time  been  bursting  the  barriers 
within  which  it  was  confined,  and  pouring 
itself  into  the  unoccupied  parts  of  Asia. 

The  colony  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, over  each  of  which  is  placed  a  land- 
rost,  or  chief  magistrate,  with  six  hemraadn*, 
or  burghers,  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. The  landrost,  however,  has  such 
slender  means  of  enforcing  his  authority, 
that  all  the  remoter  tracts  may  be  con- 
sidered as  entirely  out  of  the  pale  of 
law.  If  the  court  of  justice  at  the  Cape 
interfere,  it  can  merely  deter  the  offend- 
ers from  resorting  to  Cape  Town,  but  has 
no  power  to  pursue  them  into  their  own 
haunts.  These  four  divisions  are,  1st,  The 
Cape  District,  or  that  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Cape  Tovfa :  Sd,  Stellenbosch,  in- 
cluding Drakenstein,  and  comprehending 
all  the  western  coast,  exclusive  of  the  Cape 
District :  3d,  Zwellendam,  extending  along 
the  southern  coast :  4th,  Graaf  Reynet,  com- 
posed of  the  greater  part  of  the  Karroo,  and 
of  the  gramng  districts  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sneuwberg.  These  will  be  described  under 
their  respective  heads :  it  will  be  sufficient 
at  present  to  give  the  topography  of  the 
Cape  District,  and  of  Cape  Town. 

The  Cape  District  consists  chiefly  of  a 
peninsula  formed  by  the  ocean  on  the  west, 
by  Table  bay  on  the  north,  and  False  bay 
on  the  south.  It  is  connected  with  the 
continent  by  an  isthmus  of  considerable 
breadth,  but  low,  flat,  and  sandy;  while 
the  peninsula  itself  is  entirely  composed  of 
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Of  time  the  most  conspicuous 
k  die  Task  mountain,  forming  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  peninsula,  immediately 
shove  Cape  town,  and  rising  to  the  height 
tfttKfoL  On  the  east  it  has  the  Devil's 
kifl,  ad  on  the  west  the  Lion's  head, 
vU  fan  in  fact  only  lower  wings  of  the 
flneBSUDtrin.  The  former  is  3315  feet 
tiei,  tad  the  Litter  2160.  This  immense 
sssof  the  Table  mountain,  composed  en- 
tWjr  of  naked  rock,  cannot  fail  powerfully 
to  soib  the  eye  of  every  visitor.  The 
Botl&n  part  is  composed,  in  its  upper  half, 
cf  i  perpendicular  precipice,  and  below  of 
i nnftWflf  projecting  buttresses;  and  being 
rat  by  two  great  chasms,  it  presents  the  ap- 
pro* of  the  ruined  walls  of  some  gigan- 
tism. 

Tk  materials  of  these  mountains  are  the 
Me  «f  which  this  part  of  the  African  coast 
iwalfc  consists.  The  basis  is  formed  of 
jar  afcstas,  above  which  lies  a  body  of 
Bveky,  nriied  with  large  masses  of  gra- 
■k  These  compose  the  shores  of  the  bay. 
Asfte  them  rests  the  first  stratum  of  the 
WAe  mountain,  consisting  of  different  spe- 
*«  of  sandstone,  over  which  is  an  immense 
J*  of  quarts,  about  a  thousand  feet  in 
■ftffe  and  which,  in  the  summit,  passes 
*»  into  sandstone.  Many  of  the  blocks 
■paste  are  hollow,  and  they  have  almost 
yriably  an  opening  on  the  side  which 
Awn  theses  shore.  No  shells  or  fossil  re- 
■**  appear  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 
«  sjomit  is  reached  by  a  steep  and  gloomy 
!****»  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long, 
•J*  aide  opposite  to  Cape  Town.  The 
PB  on  the  top  is  bare  and  uninteresting, 
•i  the  view  is  striking  only  from  the  wide 
**  over  which  the  eye  ranges.  During 
•*»er  it  appears  covered  with  a  white 
Jjjjefcnd  called  the  Table  Cloth,  arising 
*•*  combination  of  meteorological  causes. 
*•  tan  prevalent  winds  are  the  north-west 
•■■Jotn-east:  the  first  blows  during  the 
Jtokr  months,  or  from  May  to  September : 
■*  leather  which  accompanies  it  iB  in  ge- 
**l  pleasant,  but  occasionally  stormy, 
*Jtj,  siid  cold.  During  the  rest  of  the 
?*»  the  south-east  wind  predominates,  and 
J*  Mows  with  great  violence.  Neither 
!**M  of  winter  nor  the  heat  of  summer 
Jj««  oppressive ;  the  thermometer  in  the 
■**  season  seldom  falling  below  40,  or 
***toter  rising  above  90  degrees. 

Ojpe  Town,  ihe  only  place  in  the  colony 
■fcjfflj?  me  name,  is  agreeably  situated  at 
*"«d  of  Table  bay,  on  a  plain  sloping 
*2*»di  from  the  Table  mountain.  It 
J*"1**  1145  houses,  inhabited  by  about 
ff^mteg  and  people  of  colour,  and  I0;000 
J?**.  Tae  streets  are  built  with  great 
■JJjnty,  being  til  laid  out  with  a  line, 
flttBd  to  «d  intersecting  each  other  at 
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right  angles.  Many  of  them  are  open  and 
airy,  watered  by  canals,  which  are  walled 
in,  and  planted  with  oaks  on  each  side.  A 
few,  however,  are  narrow  and  dirty.  There 
are  three  or  four  large  squares ;  one  serving 
as  a  public  market ;  another  as  a  resort  for 
the  peasantry  coming  in  from  the  country 
with  their  waggons ;  a  third  as  a  parade  for 
the  troops.  This  last  forms  an  open  and 
level  plain  ;  and  on  one  of  its  aides  are  built 
the  barracks,  the  largest  building  in  the 
town,  and  capable  of  containingSOOO  troops. 
Other  public  edifices  are  a  Catholic  and 
Lutheran  church,  a  town-house,  and  a  large 
building,  in  which  the  government  slaves, 
to  the  number  of  400,  are  kept. 

The  tone  of  society  at  the  Cape,  as  na- 
tural in  a  Dutch  colony,  is  entirely  com- 
mercial. The  minds  or  all  classes  are  bent 
on  trade ;  money  and  merchandise  engross 
the  whole  conversation.  Even  the  servants 
of  the  company,  being  allowed  no  adequate 
salary,  were  tacitly  allowed  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  by  driving  some  petty  frade ;  and 
there  were  few  who  had  not  a  nttle  shop 
in  some  corner  of  the  house.  Koopman, 
or  merchant,  is  among  them  a  title  of 
honour,  and  assumed  as  such,  even  by 
those  who  do  not  carry  on  trade.  Their 
minds  being  wholly  uncultivated,  all  the 
time  not  employed  in  business  is  devoted 
to  the  recreations  of  eating,  smoking,  and 
drinking.  It  is  remarked,  however,  that 
the  ladies  of  the  Cape  by  no  means  display 
the  usual  phlegm  of  the  Dutch  character, 
but  are  lively  and  good  humoured,  as  well  as 
pretty.  They  are  fond  of  social  intercourse, 
are  tolerable  proficients  in  music,  and  in  the 
French  and  English  languages.  The  other 
sex  also  shew  no  want  of  talent  and  vivacity 
in  youth ;  but  the  want  of  education,  and  of 
all  stimulus  to  mental  exertion,  makes  them 
soon  rail  into  the  usual  dull  and  sensual 
routine.  The  inferior  ranks  display  very 
little  of  that  industry  which,  in  Europe,  is 
the  characteristic  of  Europeans ;  they  consi- 
der it  even  as  a  degradation  to  hire  them- 
selves as  servants,  or  to  be  employed  in  any 
species  of  manual  labour.  These  prejudices 
seem  to  arise  from  the  habit,  universally 
established,  of  making  use  of  slaves  for  au 
menial  purposes.  Although  these,  since 
the  capture  by  the  British,  have  been 
sold  at  from  L.100  to  L.400  each,  it  i^ 
not  uncommon  to  find  SO  or  30  in  one 
house.  Besides  blacks,  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  Malay  slaves,  who  are  the 
most  active  and  docile  of  any,  but  danger- 
ous, from  their  vindictive  spirit.  The 
custom  which  prevails,  for  every  child  U^ 
have  its  slave,  which  attends*  .it,  and  is  ex- 
posed to  all  its  caprices,  produces  inevitably 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  character. 

Cape  Town  is  defended  by  a  castle  of 
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considerable  strength,  but  which  has  the  consider  the  advantage  oft  place  of  refresh* 
disadvantage  of  being  commanded  by  higher  ment  as  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  that 
grounds  rising  in  a  slope  to  the  Devil's  hill,  of  selecting  the  most  favourable  course  of  the 
{Sir  James  Craig  added  a  number  of  bat-  monsoons  and  trade  winds.  Even  to  them, 
teries,  which  were  carried  up  as  far  as  the  however,  it  is  highly  eligible  to  have  the 
perpendicular  side  of  that  bill;  but  they  command  of  a  place  of  refreshment,  if  Be- 
have not  entirely  obviated  the  danger  of  cessarv.  But  the  grand  benefit  of  the  Cape 
being  commanded  by  a  force  landing  at  is  in  the  case  of  a  naval  armament  proceed- 
Simon's  bay.  An  invading  army  might  al30  ing  to  India.  A  middle  station,  to  take  in 
throw  in  detachments  upon  the  shores  of  water  and  refreshments,  is  then  indispen- 
the  Cape  isthmus,  so  as  to  intercept  the  dole ;  so  that  the  power  which  possesses 
supplies  of  provisions  from  the  arable  dis-  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  may  be  considered, 
tricts.  They  might  also  land,  without  dif-  in  war,  as  having  the  key  of  India.  It  i» 
Acuity,  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  colony ;  in  this  view  that  lord  Melville  and  other 
but  the  hardship  of  marching  through  a  statesmen,  deeply  interested  in  our  eastern 
rugged  and  desolate  country,  would  render  commerce  and  possessions,  have  attached 
such  an  attempt  by  no  means  eligible.  ^  such  extraordinary  importance  to  this  set- 
The  Cape  is  not  remarkably  distinguish-  dement ;  which  may  now  be  considered  as 
ed  for  the  accommodation  which  it  affords  finally  secured  to  Britain, 
to  shipping.  Indeed,  Saldanha  bay  would  The  exports  to  the  Cape  consist  of  a 
in  this  view  have  been  a  much  more  eli-  small  portion  of  almost  every  thing  made 
gible  settlement ;  but  the  present  station  in  this  country ;  not  only  cloths,  muslin, 
seems  to  have  been  preferred,  on  account  of  and  hardware,  but  household  furniture,  ba- 
the supply  of  excellent  water,  in  which  the  berdashery,  hats,  shoes,  perfumery,  glass, 
other  was  deficient.  Table  bay  and  False  stationary,  a  few  books,  and  an  infinity  of 
bay,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  peninsula,  smaller  articles.  The  amount,  for  four 
are  alternately  frequented,  according  to  the  years  after  the  capture,  was  u  fallows : 
season  of  the  year ;  the  former  from  Sep- 
tember to  May,  while  the  south-east  winds 
are  prevalent:  the  latter  during  the  re-  JJJJ 
mainder  of  the  year,  when  the  wind  blows  isu* 
generally  from  the  north  and  north-west.  la0° 
The  station  used  in  False  bay  is  a  small  1 
indentation,  called  Simon's  bay.  None  of  ton ' . 
these  roads,  however,  afford  any  place  where  imported  from  Hindostan. 
vessels  can  be  heaved  up  and  repaired;  nor  Cape  Town  lies  in  long.  18.  S3. 15.  £• 
could  they  admit  easily  of  such  an  aceom-   lat.  33.  5  42.  S. 

modation.  There  is  a  station  on  the  west  Capell,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in  the 
side  of  the  peninsula,  •  called  Hout's  or  county  of  Kent  Population  348.  Dis- 
Wood's  bay,  which  enjoys  perfect  security   tant  2  miles  from  Tuaoridge,  and  32  from 

from  all  winds;  but  the  entrance  as  well   London. 

as  egress  is  difficult,  and  it  is  so  small,  aa      Capelle,  La,  a  small  town  of  France, 

not  to  contain  above  10  vessels.  in  Picardy,  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne. 

The  view  already  given  of  the  produce   Population  1080.     10  miles  N.  of  Vervins, 

and  population  of  the  Cape  will  sufficiently   ana  12  N.  £.  of  Guise.     Long.  3.  48.  EL 

explain  the  degree  in  which  it  is  capable,   Lat.  49.  68.  N. 

within  itself,  of  affording  a  market  for       Capelle,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the* 

British  industry ;  and  which,  in  its  present  department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  3  miles 

state,  is  extremely  limited.    The  grand  S.ofHesdin. 

commercial  view  in  which  it  may  be  con-       Capelle,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands, 

sidered,  is  as  connected  with  the  intercourse  in  the  province  of  Zealand,  island  of  Wal- 

of  Europe  with  the  vast  regions  situated  cheren,  which  contains  1000  inhabitants. 

around  the  Indian  ocean.  The  convenience  of  6  miles  N.  of  Antwerp. 

its  situation,  as  a  place  of  refreshment  to  ves-       Capelle  op  pen  Bosch,  a  village  of 

sels  navigating  to  and  from  the  East  Indies,  the  Netherlands,  on  the   canal   between. 

is  quite  obvious.  To  Holland,  in  this  view,  Brussels  and  Antwerp.    Population  200O. 

it  is  most  important,  and  indeed  indispen-  A  very  large  brewery  is  established  here. 

aible ;  as,  from  the  slowness  of  sailing  and  6  miles  S.  of  Antwerp. 

other  causes,  her  vessels  are  unable  to  per-       Capelle  Marival,  a  town  of  France, 

form  so  long  a  voyage  at  once.    The  same  in  Qucrcv,  department  of  the  Lot,  8  miles 

may  be  said  of  almost  every  European  na-   N.  N.  W.  of  Figeac 
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considerable  quantity  of  chintx,  cot- 
piece  goods,  and  teak  timber,  ia  also 


tjpn  except  England,  whose  sailors,  being 
now  able  to  perform  the  whole  of  this  im- 
mense voyage  in  four  or  flve  months,  often 


Capellen,  a  large  village  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  Prussia* 
Guelderlan4,  with  1100  inhabitants. 
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Cafzllik,  a  Tillage  of  the  duchy  of 
Scjna,  8 miles W.  ofLuttenburg. 

Catellex  ox  the  Yssbl,  a  huge  vil- 
kgt  of  South  Holland,  not  ftr  from  Delft,, 
eantumog  1800  inhabitants. 

Cakes  Islawd,  a  small  island  in  the 
Atbntie,  near  the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 
Last.  7*.  39.  W.  Ut.32.55.  N. 

CArisTAK,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower 
Lasjvdoc,  department  of  the  Herault. 
Popukdoo  1400.      11  miles  N.  of  Nar- 


Camuj,  a  mountain  described  by  Pro- 
tony  n  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Niger, 
probity  the  modern  Kaflaba. 

Camac,  a  town  of  Great  Bukharia,  25 
aiks&ofKotlan. 

CAniiaiBx,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the 
pronace  of  Pernambuco,  which  falls  into 
tasaa  near  the  town  of  Pernambuco.  In 
tfeitiDT  season  it  overflows  its  banks,  and 
boseotly  inundates  the  surrounding  coun- 
try to  t  great  extent.  Long.  34. 26.  W. 
1*1.8. 15.  N. 

Qinrn,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  runs 
BtotheGuama,  90  miles  E.  of  Para. 

Cakea,  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
tstprorince  of  Caraccas,  which  runs  into 
thesa.  Long.  66.  56.  W.  Lat.  10. 15.  N. 

Canea,  4  town  of  Terra  Firma,  in  the 
prorince  of  Panama,  28  miles  W.  of  Pa- 
ssu. 

Capis,  a  town  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
And  of  Panay.  Long.  122.  27.  £.  Lat. 
1U1.N. 

CinrraAKo,  or  Capxstxano,  a  small 
»■*  of  Naples,  in  Abruzao  Ultra. 

Cafitanata,  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  which  extends  from  the  gulf  of 
Vaioe,  between  Abruzso  Citra  on  the 
wh.  and  Apulia  proper  on  the  south,  to 
the  Neapolitan  province  called  principato 
Can.  The  county  of  Mouse  is  sometimes 
achded  in  mis  province,  which  is  itself 
pwperiy  apart  of  Apulia.  It  ia  from  60  to 
70  soles  in  length,  and  from  40  to  80  in 
tank,  and  forms  an  extensive  sandy  plain. 
TV  soil  is  generally  fruitful,  and  yields 
gui  pasture:  some  salt  is  made  on  the 
out  It  is  watered  by  the  Fortore,  the 
Caridsro,  the  Cervaro,  and  other  streams, 
w  is  destitute  of  trees  and  springs  of  fresh 
***.  On  the  north  are  three  lakes,  vis. 
wans,  Vsrano,  and  Andria.  The  num- 
fe  tf square  miles  is  3500,  and  the  inha- 
fanti  amount  to  270.000,  exclusive  of 
MoHae. 

.  Cafitanata,  a  town  of  South  America, 
nfe  new  kingdom  m£  Grenada,  60  miles 
VK.E.ofKnjs.  ^^ 

CAriTAxriLLo,  a  small  island  among  the 
PWippaes,  near  the  east  coast  of  Zebu,  or 
wn.   Long.  123. 40.  B.  Lat.  11. 15.  N. 

Cantillo,  a  small  rirer  of  the  island  of 


Corsica,  which  falls  into  the  £ 

Cafivira,  a  small  river  i 
flows  into  the  Tiete. 

Capo  Bianco,  a  town  of  Corsica,  28  mile 
N.  of  Bastia.    Population  4200. 

Capo  u'Istka,  the  capital  of  the  Aus- 
trian province  of  Istria,  situated  on  a  small 
island  in  the  gulf  ok%  Trieste,  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  main  land  by  a  draw- 
bridge,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  which 
is  defended  by  the  castle  of  Leon.  It  con- 
tains above  5000  inhabitants,  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Venetian,  governor  of  Istria.  There  ia 
here  a  cathedral,  several  churches  and  reli- 
gions houses,  an  ingenious  aqueduct,  and  a 
number  of  salt  works.  8  miles  S.  of  Trieste. 
Long.  13.  50.  E.  Lat  45.  40.  N. 

Capo  Lissb,  a  promontory  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  in  the  upper  part  of  Cala- 
bria, on  the  gulf  of  Taranto. 

Capolita,  or  Copaxica,  a  river  of  Mexi- 
co, which  runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  in 
the  province  of  Oexaca.  Long.  96. 30.  W. 
Lat.  16. 14.  N. 

Capo  live xi,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Etruria,  in  the  island  of  Elba,  containing 
1000  inhabitants. 

Caposvax,  a  market  town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Schumeg,  on  the  river 
Caposch.  The  town  has  several  times  been 
taken  by  the  Turks,  particularly  in  the  years 
1555, 1644,  and  1 686.  12  miles  W.  of  Al- 
tenburg.    Long.  17.  51.  E.  Lat.  46.  30.  N. 

CapOuuia,  a  promontory  of  Tunis;  on 
which  are  situated  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient city,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Caput 
Vada  of  the  undents. 

Capoul,  one  of  the  smaller  Philippine 
islands,  about  three  leagues  in  circuit,  and 
very  fertile.  It  lies  south  of  Luzon.  Lat. 
12.  30.  N. 

Cappkl,  a  small  town  of  the  electorate 
of  Hesse,  in  the  bailiwic  of  Vach,  on  the 
Wohra.  It  contains  170  houses.  22  miles 
S.E.  of  CasseL  Long.  9.  55.  E.  Lat.  51, 
9.N. 

Cappel,  a  village  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden,  circle  of  the  Kinzig,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Rhine.    Population  700. 

Cappel,  a  large  village  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  St  Gall,  district  of  Upper 
Toggenburg. 

Cappelxkuorp,  a  village  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar,  on  the  road  from 
Jena  to  Weimar. 

Cappbln,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the 
duchy  of  Sleswick,  on  the  Schley,  16  miles 
N.E.  of  Sleswick.  Long.  10.  £.  Lat  54, 
44,  N. 

Cappeln,  a  small  town  of  the  Prussian 
states,  in  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  8  miles 
N.  N.  £.  of  Tecklenburg. 

Cappxljt,  OffTxa,  a  town  of  Hanover,  in 
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the  principality  of  Osnabruck,  19  miles  E« 
of  Osnabruck. 

Capraia,  a  small  island  of  the  Sardinian 
states,  in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
called  the  Tuscan  sea,  between  the  north- 
east  paint  of  Corsica  and  the  coast  of  Pi- 
ombino.  It  is  about  16  miles  in  circum- 
ference,  is  mountainous,  rugged,  and  diffi- 
cult of  approach,  except  in  one  part,  where 
there  is  a  good  harbour,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name.  The  town  is  defended  by  a 
strong  castle.  Its  inhabitants,  who  amount 
to  1600,  are  supported  chiefly  by  fishing, 
and  form  excellent  seamen.  The  only  pro- 
duct 6£  the  ground  consists  in  vines.  Po- 
pulation 2000.  Long.  9.  48.  18.  E.  Lat. 
43.  0.  18.  N. 

Capr anu,  a  Tillage  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Livadia,  on  the  river  Ce- 
phissus,  nearly  corresponding  in  situation 
to  the  ancient  Chseronea,  a  aty  of  Baeotia* 
The  ruins  of  that  town  are  still  in  existence, 
and  consist  of  the  remains  of  a  temple,  a 
beautiful  antique  fountain,  the  theatre  (one 
of  the  most  entire  in  Greece V  some  relics 
of  the  Acropolis,  and  a  number  of  broken 
marbles  with  inscriptions.  These  ruins  stand 
on  a  small  hill,  near  the  north-east  base  of 
Mount  Parnassus.  The  plain  where  the 
death-blow  was  given  to  Grecian  liberty, 
by  the  victory  of  Philip  of1  Macedon,  over 
the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  B.C.  338, 
lies  to  the  northward,  and  extends  in 
length  from  east  to  west.  No  spot  can  be 
better  calculated  for  a  decisive  conflict,  as 
the  movement  of  hostile  armies  may  here 
take  place  without  the  slightest  obstacle; 
and,  accordingly,  the  plain  is  famed  for  a 
prior  engagement  between  the  Athenians 
and  Boeotians,  in  B.  C.  447,  and  for  the  de- 
feat of  the  army  of  Mithridates  by  Sylla, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  667.  The  city  of 
Clueronea  gave  birth  to  Plutarch.  The 
modern  village  is  a  mean  place,  of  about* 
half  a  dozen  scattered  cottages,  with  almost 
as  many  churches. 

Cafrara,  one  of  the  Treraiti  islands,  in 
the  gulf  of  Venice.  It  is  very  small,  and 
uninhabited.  Long.  15.  26.  E.  Lat.  43. 
10.  N. 

Caprarola,  a  small  place  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  county  of  Ronciglione,  ren- 
dered famous  by  a  magnificent  palace,  built 
in  the  16th  century,  by  order  of  cardinal 
Farnese. 

Caprera,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, near  the  south-west  coast  of  the 
Morea. 

Capri,  a  small  island  in  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  called  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Na- 
ples, about  three  miles  from  the  coast  of  the 
principato  di  Salerno,  opposite  Sorrento.  It 
is  about  five  miles  in  length,  two  in  breadth, 


and  nine  in  circumference.  It  consists  of 
a  mass  of  rocks  rising  out  of  the  sea,  and  is 
divided  by  a  high  ridge  into  two  parts ;  the 
landing  is  very  difficult  It  is  nevertheless 
very  fruitful,  being  cultivated  with  great 
industry  by  the  inhabitants,  who  amount 
to  about  3600.  The  chief  productions  are 
wine  and  oil.  Capri  was  anciently  called 
Capree,  and  is  celebrated  for  having  been 
the  retreat  of  the  emperors  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  20  miles  8.  of  Naples.  Long. 
14.  10.  E.  Lat  40.  32.  N.    See  Ana  Capri. 

Capri  at  a,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states, 
in  the  principality  of  Montferrat,  IS  miles 
S.  of  Alessandria. 

Capricorn,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  New  Holland.  Long.  908. 
58.  W.    Lat  23.  24.  S. 

Capri ko,  a  small  town  of  Lombardy,  in 
the  Bergamasco,  8  miles  W.N.  W.  of  Ber- 
gamo. 

C  apro,  a  small  town  of  Dongola,  in  Afri- 
ca, on  the  Nile,  8  miles  S.  of  Moscho. 

Caprone,  an  island  in  the  Grecian  ar- 
chipelago, about  6  miles  in  circumference, 
2  miles  N.  W.  from  Stanchio.  Long.  26. 
52.  E.   Lat.  36.  69.  N. 

Capryckb,  a  town  of  Dutch  Flanders, 
with  3300  inhabitants,  14  miles  S.E.  of 
Stays. 

Capswkyer,  a  village  of  France,  in  the' 
department  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Popula- 
tion 700. 

Captiboz,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Gascony,  department  of  the  Gironde.  Po- 
pulation 1200.    1 1  miles  S.  of  Bazas. 

Capua,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
tract,  at  the  foot' of  a  mountain,  on  the  river 
Volturno.  The  ancient  town,  so  celebrated 
in  history,  is  the  place  where  the  hardy  sol- 
diers of  Hannibal  allowed  themselves  to  sink 
into  effeminacy,  after  their  victory  at  Canntc, 
nearly  two  miles  south-east  of  the  present 
town,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  vil- 
lage of  St  Mary.  The  modern  town  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  of  a  royal  marine 
academy,  founded  in  1761,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  7200.  It  contains,  besides  the 
cathedral,  one  collegiate  church,  several  pa- 
riah churches,  and  twelve  convents.  No 
place  in  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Rome, 
contains  a  greater  number  of  ancient  inscrip- 
tions, whicn  were,  no  doubt,  brought  hither 
from  the  old  town,  where  there  still  exists 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre.  Capua 
was  fortified  by  Vauban,  in  his  best  manner, 
has  a  strong  citadel,  and  is  accounted  the 
key  of  Naples  on  the  north.  During  the  time 
of  th&middle  ages,  it  was  repeatedly  plunder- 
ed. In  January  1799,  this  town  was  occupi- 
ed by  a  body  of  French  troops,  who  were 
compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners 
of  war  to  a  body  of  troops  of  various  na- 
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by  captain  Tnnibridge, 
of  tie  British  navy.  In  1803,  Capua  wu 
givadyfcanged  by  an  earthquake.  In  the 
month  if  December  there  is  held  in  the 
town  i  great  yearly  fair.  15  miles  N. 
sf  Kqb,  25  W.  of  Benevento,  and  96 
&E.of  Rome.  Long.  14. 10.  £.  Lat  41. 
IS. 

Catoia,  a  snail  island  in  the  Mediter- 
JSJean,  near  the  north-west  coast  of  Cor- 
aa.  Long.  9. 29.  B.   Lat.  42.  67.  N. 

Caqvita,  a  large  river  of  South  America, 
■  tie  kingdom  of  Quito,  and  province  or 
teuabios,  which  roxs  from  west  to  east 
After  collecting  the  waters  of  many  subor- 
fisne  streams,  it  divides  itself  mto  two 
«■»,  one  of  which  takes  the  name  of  die 
Assaor  Yspura,  and  dividing  itself  into 
fro  branches,  enters  the  Amazons,  between 
(he  4th  sad  5th  degrees  of  northern  lati- 
tat; the  other  arm  is  also  divided  into  two 
■tana,  the  one  taking  a  north-east  course, 
srf  entering  the  Orinoco,  and  the  other 
inning  south-east,  and  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Rio  Negro  ;  by  means  of  which,  in 
the  year  1744,  some  Portuguese  adventurers 
one  from  the  Amazons  to  the  Orinoco, 
■d  proved  the  communication  of  the  two 
ww.   This  important  fact  was,  however, 
frequently  called  in  question  afterwards; 
tat  it  has  now  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt 
hj  M.  Humboldt,  who  ascended  in  canoes, 
fcs  the  one  river  to  the  other. 

&*,«  Char,  a  river  of  England,  which 
»  into  the  sea  at  Charmouth,  in  the 
Maty  of  Dorset. 

Casa,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  about  a 
■jfe  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad.  It  is 
fefy  high  and  rocky.  Part  of  the  rocks, 
**&  down  by  lightning  a  considerable 
■saber  of  years  ago,  exhibited  indications 
tf  copper  and  iron.  It  is  inhabited  by  a 
fe  unities.  Distant  3  miles  W.  from  the 
(anuria  of  Kintyre,  and  2  S.  of  Gigha. 
*■*  5. 48.  W.    Lat.  65.  36.  N. 

Casa,  or  Pulo  Cara,  a  small  island  in 
«e  golf  of  Sftam,  near  the  east  coast  of 
IawerSiun.    Long.  101.  18.  E.   Lat.  6. 

Casa-aineh,  a  village  of  Persia,  in  the 
prince  of  Aserbijan,  with  a  square  fort. 
«■  aw  chief  place  of  a  district  containing 
ftnUagea, 

Cabasata,  or  Carabata,  a  province  of 
ta,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Larecaja,  on 
fewest  by  Quispicanchi,  on  the  north  and 
•"lb-west  by  the  territories  of  die  Indians, 
•  4e  south-west  by  the  province  of  Canes 
•i  Ganches,  and  on  the  south  by  Lampa 
■dAaaagaro.  It  extends  190  miles  from 
**&  to  south,  and  160  from  east  to  west, 
^greatest  part  of  it  is  cold;  but  the  val- 
«*«e  warm  enough  to  produce  cocoa,  fruit, 
P*i»>  sad  poise,  and  it  has  sufficient  pas- 


ture for  cattle  of  all  kinds,  It  has  several 
rich  mines,  both  of  gold  and  silver. 

Cara-big-na*.    See  Kara-big-nar. 

Carabuco,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Omasuyos,  36  miles  S.  of  Asan- 
garo. 

Carac    See  Karrack. 

Caracares,  a  large  lake  of  South  Ame-». 
rica,  in  Paraguay.  It  is  26  leagues  in  length, 
and  it  empties  itself  through  a  canal  into 
the  Parana.    It  is  in  S.  lat.  SO.  41. 

Carac  at  at.    See  Kara-kitoy. 

Garacato,  a  town  of  Peru,  20  miles  N. 
of  Chucuito. 

CARACCA8,  Captain-Generalship 
of,  a  province  of  South  America,  belong* 
ing  to  Sarin,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Caribbean  sea,  from  the  Cape  de  la  Vela 
on  the  west,  to  the  point  of  Paris ;  on  the  east 
by  the  sea,  from  the  12th  to  the  8th  degree  of 
N.  latitude;  on  the  south  by  Dutch  Guiana 
and  Peru ;  and  on  the  west  bv  the  kingdom 
of  Santa  Fe".  It  comprehends  die  province 
of  Venezuela  in  the  centre,  the  government 
of  Maracaibo  on  the  west,  Guiana  on  the 
south,  the  government  of  Cumana  on  the 
east,  and  the  island  of  Margaretta  on  the 
north-east 

-  Judging  bv  its  latitude,  which  extends 
from  the  I2tn  parallel  on  the  north  to  the 
equator,  this  country  might  be  expected  to 
present  a  scorching  sun  and  a  land  unin- 
habitable, by  reason  of  its  excessive  heat. 
But  the  influence  of  the  sun  in  producing 
heat  is  in  all  countries,  and  more  especially 
in  America,  modified  by  the  elevation  of  the 
ground ;  and  in  the  Caraccas,  accordingly, 
although  the  inhabitants  are  exposed  m 
many  places  to  the  unmitigated  rage  of  the 
solar  rays,  they  enioy  in  others  all  the  cool- 
ness of  a  perpetual  spring.  For  this  happy 
singularity  or  temperature,  this  country  is 
indebted  to  a  chain  of  the  Andes  of  mo- 
derate height,  and  in  breadth  generally 
from  about  10  to  20  leagues,  which  traverses 
its  whole  extent,  and  finally  loses  itself  in 
the  island  of  Trinidad.  Tne  elevation  of 
this  chain  is  different  in  different  parts,  and 
these  inequalities  of  surface  create  so  many 
different  temperatures,  which  are  exceeding- 
ly favourable  to  the  diversity  of  vegetable 
productions.  After  traversing  these  moun- 
tains from  north  to  south,  immense  plains 
appear  running  from  east  to  west,  beginning 
about  64.  36.  W.  longitude,  and  extending 
to  the  foot  of x  the  mountains  of  Santa  Fe. 
These  plains  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Orinoco,  and  here  the  heat  is  intense,  some- 
times rising  to  116  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.  The  year  is  here  divided  into 
the  rainy  and  the  dry  seasons,  the  first  begin- 
ning with  April  and  ending  with  November, 
while  during  the  six  remaining  months  the 
rains  are  less  frequent,  and  sometimes  there 
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ire  none.  There  are  days  even  during  the 
rainy  season  when  not  a  drop  of  rain  tails ; 
there  are  others,  hut  not  frequent,  when  it 
rains  incessantly.  It  may  be  calculated  that, 
one  day  with  another,  it  rains  for  the  space  of 
three  hours,  andoftener  in  the  evening  than 
in  the  morning.  The  driaxling  rains  of  the 
polar  regions  are  not  known  here ;  notwith- 
standing which,  however,  the  sudden  heavy 
fills  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  discharges  from 
the  water-spouts  rushing  down  with  the 
violence  of  a  torrent,  produce  more  water 
in  one  single  day  than  the  rains  of  Europe 
do  in  six.  All  the  rivers,  accordingly,  re* 
-main  in  a  state  of  inundation  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  rainy  season.  The  chan- 
nels which  remain  dry  the  rest  of  the  year 
are  then  filled  with  impetuous  torrents  ;  and 
the  country  is  covered  with  water  to  such 
an  HnmmMft  distance,  that  the  traveller  de- 
scries only  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  which 
then  serve  as  landmarks.  This  kind  of  ac- 
cidental sea  ia  principally  formed  in  the 
northern  plains  of  the  Orinoco,  and  in  a 
space  extending  150  leagues  in  length,  and 
40  in  breadth. 

The  soil  of  the  Caraccas  ia  extremely  fer- 
tile, and  in  general  produces  a  very  ample 
return*  The  gold  and  silver  mines  which 
were  formerly  discovered  in  this  country, 
have  been  all  abandoned;  and  there  are  only 
some  mines  of  copper,  which,  as  the  metal 
is  of  a  superior  quality,  are  still  made  an 
object  of  considerable  attention.  The  in- 
dustry of  the  inhabitants,  not  being  in  this 
manner  attracted  by  the  seducing  prospect 
of  metallic  wealth,  ia  generally  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  yields 
in  great  abundance  cocoa,  indigo,  cotton, 
coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  generally  all 
the  moat  precious  products  of  the  tropical 
regions.  Besides  these  colonial  commo- 
dities, the  soil  of  the  Caraccas  produces 
vanilla,  wild  cochineal,  gums,  reams,  bal- 
sam, medicinal  oils,  and  a  great  variety  of 
barks  and  dyeing  plants.  These  might  be- 
come considerable  objects  of  commerce,  if 
the  inhabitants  were  more  industrious  and 
enterprising,  and  knew  how  to  convert  the 
advantages  they  derive  from  nature  to  the 
purposes  of  life.  In  the  immense  forests 
with  which  toe  mountains  of  Venezuela  are 
covered,  there  are  numerous  species  of  trees, 
which  either  produce  fruit,  or  are  selected 
for  their  liardness,  their  bulk,  or  their 
height,  to  be  applied  to  various  useful  pur* 
poses.  There  are  upwards  of  twenty  species 
which  are  adapted  for  the  most  delicate  in* 
laid  work,  am)  they  have  a  richness  and 
variety  at  colouring  which,  when  brought 
forth  oy  polishing,  render  the  goods  or  fur- 
niture manufactured  from  them  much  more 
beautiful  than  any  which  the  most  skilful 
cabinet-makers  can  produce  from  the  fjnes| 


and  richest  grained  mahogany.  These  forests 
would  be  capable  of  furnishing  tor  ages  the 
most  extensive  ship-yards  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  timber,  if  the  roughness  of  the 
mountains  did  not  render  the  labour  of  cut- 
ting and  conveyance  too  difficult  and  too 
expensive.  Mahogany  is  the  only  wood 
which  is  neither  produced  in  such  abund- 
ance nor  perfection  as  in  the  West  India 
islands. 

The  whole  coast  north  of  the  province  of 
Venezuela  furnishes  a  considerable  quantity 
of  salt  of  a  beautiful  whiteness.  But  the 
most  abundant  salt-pit  is  that  of  Araya, 
which  may  vie  with  the  most  productive 
pits  to  be  found  in  North  America.  The 
produce  of  this  mine  is  monopolised  for  the 
benefU  of  the  crown,  and,  like  all  other 
royal  monopolies,  the  revenue  which  it 
yields  is  insignificant,  while  the  engrossing 
of  its  produce  by  the  king's  officers  has  led 
to  the  almost  total  neglect  of  the  mine.  On 
the  first  discovery  of  Terra  Firms,  the  pearl 
fishery  formed  the  most  considerable  branch 
of  trade  as  well  as  of  revenue.  It  was  car- 
ried on  between  the  islands  of  Cubagua  and 
Margaretta,  and  occasioned  a  great  loss  both 
of  Spaniards  and  Indiana,  who  perished  in 
this  destructive  business.  The  avarice  of 
the  Spaniards,  however,  prompted  them  to 
pursue  the  trade  with  so  much  eagernesa 
that  they  exhausted  the  pearl-bank,  and  the 
fishery  was  of  course  abandoned. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  is  agreeably 
diversified  by  lakes  and  rivers.  Of  the  lakes, 
those  of  Maracaibo  and  Valencia  are  the 
largest;  the  breadth  of  the  former  ia  fifty 
leagues,  and  its  length  thirty ;  that  of  the 
latter  ia  fourteen  leagues,  ana  its  length  six. 
Every  part  of  the  country  abounds  in  rivers, 
which,  if  they  have  not  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water  for  the  purposes  of  navigation., 
would,  however,  afford  an  adequate  supply 
for  irrigating  a  far  greater  extent  of  country 
than  is  at  present  in  cultivation,  besides 
what  would  be  necessary  for  other  branches 
of  trade.  All  those  rivers  which  have  their 
source  on  the  northern  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tains, in  the  interior,  run  from  south  to 
north,  and  fall  into  the  Caribbean  sea; 
while  those  which  rise  on  the  southern  de- 
clivity of  the  same  mountains,  hold  a  north- 
ern course  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
intermediate  plain,  till  they  fkll  into  die 
majestic  stream  of  the  Orinoco.  The  banks 
of  the  former  are  generally  so  high  and  steep, 
that  they  form  a  natural  barrier  against  the 
irruptions  of  the  stream,  the  progress  of 
which  is  also  so  happily  favoured  by  the 
declivity  of  the  cliannel  that  it  seldom 
overflows.  The  latter  having  their  coursea 
through  smoother  grounds,  and  in  shallower 
beds,  mingle  their  waters  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  and  resemble  rather  ouq 
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toft**,  than  rrVers  which  hare  overflowed 
their  tab.    The  principal  riven  which 
fall  into  the  Caribbean  sea,  are  the  Guigues, 
Tocojo,  Area,  Yaracuy,  Tuy,  Unara,  Ne- 
Tai,  and  Manzanares.    The  most  consider- 
able men  which  fell  into  the  Orinoco  are, 
Che  Hams,  the  Paragon  and  Pao,  the  Chi* 
na  aod  Zba,  the  Cachimamo,  the  Aracay , 
tkJfatpra  and  Eapino,  and,  lastly,  the 
gnu  river  Apart,  which  enters  the  Ori- 
mcb  by  a  variety  of  channels.    TheApure 
dw  b  increased  by  a  variety  of  tributary 
■tan,  and  during  the  rainy  season  its 
Men  are  spread  over  the  flat  country  to 
a  ateot  of  nearly  100  miles.     Mineral 
Untie  abundant,  both  warm  and  cold, 
fas-hare  a  degree  of  heat  which  approaches 
fe  faffing  water.  Those  which  are  upon  the 
«»lreid  from  Porto  BeDo  to  Valencia,  rise 
to  the  73d  degree ;  and  another  spring  in 
Ae  raffles  of  Aragua  is  still  hotter. 
-  Accenting  to  the  jealous  maxims  by  which 
tyain  was  accustomed  to  govern  her  colo- 
bb,  the  provinces'  of  the  Caraccas  were 
■bjestod,  until  of  late  years,  tp  a  system  of 
wtrictioiM  aKke  vexatious  and  impolitic. 
A3  coeiiimnication  between  the  colony  and 
d*  mother-country  was  conducted  by  spe» 
(Upajsporta  signed  by  the  king.  No  person 
fallowed  U>  depart  for  the  colony  with- 
•W  a  written  order  from  the  king,  which 
»■ generally  limited  to  two  years.    Even 
feCieolea,  who  visited  the  mother  country, 
odd  tot  return  to  the  colony  without  ex* 
pe*  permission.     The  restrictions  in  re- 

eto  foreigners  were  even  more  rigid, 
system  has  now,  however,  been  great- 
er tdaxed,  partly  by  laws  passed  for  the 
rVpose,  and  partly  m  consequence  of  the 
jpvwth  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  among  the 
J*o«fc.  A  royal  order,  or  1801,  permits 
fangnen  to  reside  in  the  colony  on  paying 
*IU  of  8200  rials,  equal  to  about  L.86, 
At  Ae  same  rate,  also,  a  foreigner,  if  he  be 
i*4hs)K,iiiayrjenaturatised.  The  manners 
rfthe  people,  and  their  increasing  liberality 
*pnmitg  upon  those  indulgences,  have 
Wafered  nearly  nominal  most  of  therestrici- 
»Vji  formerly  imposed  on  the  intercourse 
rftfc  mother  country  with  the  colonies. 

The  trade  of  Spain  with  the  provinces  of 
fe  Caraccas  was  vested  in  an  exclusive 
Ottpaay  until  the  year  1778,  when  the 
?*em  of  restricted  commerce  began  to 
P*  way  to  a  more  liberal  policy,  and  a 
**»*  substantially  free  was  finally  establish- 
ed between  the  colony  and  die  mother 
flftatry.  Various  ports  are  specified  in 
*1*m  through  which  an  unrestricted  inter* 
«*ne  might  be  carried  on  with  other  porta 
•  fe  provinces  of  the  Caraccas,  by  which 
wans  the  two  countries,  on  paying  the 
£Mie  duties,  were  enabled  freely  to  ex- 
dwntewhli  each  other  their  surplus  pro* 


duce.  The  consequences  of  this  free  trade 
have  been  extremely  beneficial  to  the  colo- 
nies, as  they  have  since  applied  with  great 
success  to  the  cultivation  of  almost  every 
sort  of  colonial  produce.  Cocoa  was  at  one 
time  the  only  article  generally  cultivated ; 
but  the  industry  of  the  colonists  is  nott 
equally  occupied  with  sugar,  cotton,  tobac- 
co, indigo,  &c  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Caraccas  devote  a  great  part  of  their  atten- 
tion to  the  rearing  of  cattle ;  and  the  arid 
plains  of  the  Orinoco  are  accordingly  cover- 
ed with  their  numerous  flocks.  From  the 
village  of  Pao,  in  the  province  of  Cumana, 
to  Merida,  which  is  m  extent  more  than 
150  leagues  east  and  west,  and  in  breadth 
about  40  leagues,  rude  inclosures  of  pasture 
land  are  everywhere  found,  which  are  filled 
with  mules,  oxen,  and  horses.  The  reve- 
nues produced  by  these  inclosures  are  slow 
and  precarious,  as  inundations  and  droughts 
frequently  occasion  losses  which  destroy  the 
fairest  hopes  of  the  owners. 

Denons,  in  his  elaborate  account  of  the 
Caraccas,  estimates  the  population  of  those 
provinces  at  728,000  inhabitants,  which  he 
divides  in  the  following  proportions : 
To  the  province  of  Venezuela,  in-' 
eluding  Varinas,  a  population 
of  -  500,000 

To  the  government  of  Maracaiba  100,000 
To  that  of  Cumana  -  '        80,000 

To  Spanish  Guiana  -  34,000 

To  the  isle  of  Margaretta  14,000 

728,000 
In  this  population  the  whites  are  comput- 
ed at  two-tenths,  the  slaves  at  three,  the 
descendents  of  freemen  at  four,  and  the  In- 
dians compose  the  remainder.  The  natives 
who  are  subject  to  Spain  are  of  a  mild  and: 
indolent  character;  they  are  treated  in  ge- 
neral with  great  lenity,  the  principal  object 
of  the  Spaniards  being  merely  to  prevent 
ttjem  from  revolting  against  their  authority: 
they  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  being  go- 
verned by  magistrates  of  their  own  choice. 
Every  Indian  village,  containing  more  than 
40  houses,  is  put  under  the  authority  of  a 
cabildo  or  municipality,  composed  of  two 
Indian  alcades  and  regfdors.  Between  those 
Indian  magistrates  and  their  subjects,  the 
Spanish  government  has  placed  an  officer 
who  bears  the  name  of  the  corregidor,  and 
whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  Indians  from 
the  inhumanity  of  their  own  rulers,  who, 
while  they  are  themselves  guilty  of  every 
immorality,  frequently  inflict  the  most  ex- 
cessive punishments  on  their  subjects  for 
slight  excesses.  In  the  captain-generalship 
of  the  Caraccas,  there  remain  few  In* 
dians  to  be  reduced.  The  greatest  num- 
ber is  to  the  south-west  point  of  Gui- 
ana, above  the  falls  of  the  Atures.    They 
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are  exceedingly  averse  to  civilisation,  and 
the  deserts,  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains, 
which  abound  in  their  country,  present 
to  the  missionaries  obstacles  wnich  it  is 
not  in  their  power  to  surmount.  Every 
thing  announces,  that  a  great  part  of  that 
immense  space,  which  lies  between  the 
sources  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons, 
will  for  a  long  time,  if  not  forever,  remain 
inaccessible  to  the  Europeans.  The  nation 
of  the  Guaraunos,  who  occupy  the  nume- 
rous islands  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco,  is  one  of  those  who  stand  inde- 
pendent both  of  the  Spanish  religion  and 
taws.  This  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
their  country  being  overflowed  partly  by  the 
rise  of  the  Orinoco,  and  partly  by  the  flowing 
of  the  tide ;  in  consequence  of  which,  vast 
swarms  of  insects,  formed  by  the  heat  and  the 
humidity,  continually  cover  these  islands  like 
a  thick  cloud,  and  render  them  uninhabit- 
able except  to  the  natives.  The  Goahiras  a- 
mount  to  about  6000.  The  Guaraunos,  who 
inhabit  the  country  situated  between  the 
jurisdiction  of  Maracaibo  and  the  river  de 
la  Hache,  are  of  quite  a  different  character. 
They  are  considered  the  most  ferocious  of 
the  maritime  Indians,  and  their  numbers 
may  amount  to  30,000.  They  breed  horses, 
which  they  ride  with  incredible  rapidity, 
and  their  troops  are  all  mounted.  Each  sol- 
dier  carries  a  carabine,  a  bow  and  quiver. 
They  are  said  to  be  supplied  with  fire  arms 
by  the  English  in  Jamaica. 

From  the  year  1793  to  the  year  1796  in- 
clusive, the  value  of  the  produce  exported 
from  the  Caraccas  is  calculated,  by  Dcpons, 
at  12,252,415  dollars.  From  1796  to  the 
year  1800,  it  only  amounted  to  6,442,318. 
This  decline  of  trade  is  ascribed,  partly  to 
a  faulty  administration  in  the  interior, 
and  partly  to  the  war  in  which  the  mo- 
ther country  was  afterwards  engaged.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  however,  it  appears  that  an 
immense  contraband  trade  was  carried  on 
with  the  British  colonies,  and  also  with  the 
United  States;  and  it  is  possible  that, 
from  this  illicit  traffic  not  being  stated  in 
the  official  return,  the  general  account  of  the 
trade  may  have  appeared  to  be  less  exten- 
sive than  it  really  is.  The  merchandise 
from  the  mother  country  comes  so  loaded 
with  duties  and  expences,  and  the  colonies 
of  other  nations  can  furnish  the  same  ar- 
ticles at  such  inferior  prices,  that  the  great 
profit  of  the  contraband  trader  enables 
him  to  defy  the  customhouse  regulations, 
however  rigorous.  The  articles  chiefly 
in  demand  in  the  Caraccas  are  princi- 
pally linens,  laces,  black  stuffs,  such  as 
serges,  prunellas,  satins,  and  taffeties.  The 
cassocks  and  mantles  of  the  priests  are 
alwayB  of  one  or  other  of  these  foreign  ar- 
ticles, as  well  as  five-sixths  of  the  petti- 


coats used  by  the  women.  Within  the 
last  ten  years  the  use  of  thick  cloths  has 
become  general  in  the  Caraccas.  There  are 
few  white*  who  are  not  dressed  in  ash-co^ 
loured  or  blue  cassimere,  or  in  Elbeuf  or 
Abbeville  cloth.  Hats  also  have  consider- 
able sale  among  the  Spaniards.  There  are 
no  whites,  except  of  the  lower  class,  or  boys, 
who  wear  round  hats.  All  the  civil  and 
military  officers  wear  cocked  hats.  The 
young  Spaniards  have  also  acquired  a  taste 
tor  boots,  which  are  generally  imported 
from  the  English  possessions.  The  public 
revenues  arise  chiefly  from  the  following 
taxes ;  viz.  from  the  alcavalas,  which  is  a 
tax  on  every  thing  sold,  whether  moveable 
or  immoveable;  from  export  and  import 
duties;  from  duties  on  the  distillation  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  on  the  shops 
where  they  are  retailed;  from  the  sale  of 
titles  and  offices;  from  stamps;  from  the 
sale  of  bulls  granting  certain  spiritual  ab- 
solutions; and  from  the  monopoly  of  to- 
bacco. The  tithes  also,  which  are  rigo- 
rously levied  throughout  the  Caraccas,  be- 
long to  the  king,  and  two-ninths  are  ge- 
nerally appropriated  to  his  use,  the  re- 
maining seven-ninths  being  expended  in 
supporting  the  ecclesiastical  establishment. 

1  he  population  of  the  Caraccas,  like  that 
of  the  other  provinces  of  Spanish  America, 
is  composed  of  whites,  of  people  of  colour, 
and  of  negroes.  The  law  gives  great  fa-  ' 
cilities  to  the  manumission  of  slaves ;  and 
there  are  therefore,  in  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions, more  freedmen,  and  descendents  of 
freedmen,  than  of  the  former  degraded 
class.  In  the  captain-generalship  of  the 
Caraccas,  it  is  computed  that  there  are 
290,000  freedmen,  together  with  their  de- 
scendants. All  this  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion is  subjected  to  a  system  of  rigorous 
exclusion  from  all  public  offices  and  places 
of  honour.  These  severe  laws  are,  how- 
ever, occasionally  mitigated,  by  special  dis- 
pensations in  favour  of  .people  of  colour, 
qualifying  them  for  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
employments;  but  the  negro  races  receive 
no  favours  of  any  kind.  Marriages  between 
the  whites  and  the  mixed  classes  are  allow- 
ed by  the  laws;  but  they  are  carefully 
avoided  by  the  former,  who  consider  their 
blood  contaminated  by  Buch  alliances. 

This  country  was  first  discovered '  by 
Columbus.  Aicer  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  settle  it  by  means  of  missionaries, 
it  was  at  last  reduced  by  force  of  arms,  and 
assigned  in  property  to  the  Welsers,  a  Ger- 
man mercantile  house,  by  Cnarles  V.  Under 
their  management  the  natives  suffered  the 
most  grievous  tyranny ;  and  such  were  the 
various  abuses  of  their  administration,  that 
they  were  dispossessed  in  the  year  1550, 
and  «  supreme  governor  was  appointed  by 
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tbecnwa.  Since  this  period  till  about  the 
yetr  1610,  it  remained  in  quiet  subjection 
to  the  rwerament  of  the  mother  country. 
At  that  time,  teeing  Spain  almost  overrun 
wkh  Fnsdh  irraies,  and  dreading  to  parti- 
ripifen  her  humiliation  and  bondage,  with- 
out dentins:  it ;  having  also  in  vain  ap- 
plied fir  a  redress  of  the  numerous  griev- 
aces  by  which,  as  a  colony,  they  were  op- 

C\,  the  provinces  of  die  Caraccas  at 
RsolTed  to  assert  their  independence ; 
■d  the  deputies  of  the  different  provinces 
being  ttoabled  in  a  general  congress,  they 
«pw  to  constitute  themselves  into  an  in- 
issdort  republic    A  declaration  of  rights 
vaiferwanls  issued,  as  the  foundation  of 
fee*  system ;  and  such  was  the  severity 
■ft  which  it  was  enforced,  that  the  jails 
*ae  crowded  with  persons  suspected  of 
finfetipn  to  this  newly  erected  authority. 
h  process  of  time  the  most  sanguinary 
pKodiugs  took  place,  many  respectable 
ataens  being  beheaded,  and  their  heads 
*>d  opofl  poles  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  as 
« taw  to  those  who  should  offer  any  re- 
■nseetothe  progress  of  the  revolution, 
ufppoation  to  those  who  had  decided 
fe  independence,  another  party  soon  arose, 
*H  though  they  desired  a  reform  of  abuses, 
*i  fished  to  preserve  their  dependence  on 
Spsk   The  two  parties  had  already  as- 
*uM  their  forces ;  the  republicans,  nead- 
■1  by  general  Miranda,  gamed  some  suc- 
*■**,  when  a  most  dreadful  earthquake 
Hpened  in  April  1810,  by  which  the  capi- 
«  *»  reduced  to  ruins*    This  event  had 
J«h  «n  effect  on  the  inhabitants,  that,  be- 
**i"g  it  to  be  a  sign  of  the  wrath  of 
™«ii  they  forsook  the  republican  stand- 
•»  m  great  numbers ;  and  the  Spanish 
sseal  taking  advantage  of  this  panic,  at- 
Jwd  the  patriots,  and  finally  compelled 
*aas  to  surrender.    The  affiurs  of  the 
Puts  began,  however,  after  this  period, 
future  under  a  new  leader  ;  and,  aceord- 
»f  to  the  latest  accounts,  it  seems  likely 
jfcthe  provinces  of  the  Caraccas  would 
tane  independent  of  the  mother  country, 
Cajuccas,  the  capital  of  the  extensive 
Prisee,  or  caiptain-generalship  of  the  Ca- 
**•   It  is  situated  in  a  valley,  formed 
bj  that  vast  chain  of  mountains  which 
***  the  sea  from  Coro  to  Cumana,  and 
*w  extends  nearly  east  and  west  about 
ftnfles,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  *  to 
•»  T.  It  narrows  towards  the  west,  where 
* »  sfanost  entirely  shut  in  by  hills,  which, 
«sftg  the  south  skde  of  the  valley,  rise  by 
Pfctiout  above  each  other.    Those  on  the 
"JJande,  on  the  contrary,  form  one  bold 
4  continued  range,  separating  the  valley 
™  die  coast,  and  rising  at  one  point, 
*dthePeakof  La  Silla,  or  the  Saddle, 
&  a  height  of  more  than  8000  English  feet 


above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  i&  close  at 
the  foot  of  this  northern  side  that  the  town 
is  placed.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands 
slopes  regularly  down  to  the  Guayra,  a  small 
river  which  bounds  it  on  the  south,  and 
which  is  everywhere  fordable  near  the  town, 
except  after  heavy  rains,  when  it  runs  with 

n  rapidity,  but  subsides  almost  as  6ud- 
/  as  it  rises.  There  are  three  other 
streams  which  pass  close  to  the  town; 
namely,  the  Anauco,  over  which  a  hand- 
some bridge  is  erected ;  the  Caroata,  which 
separates  one  part  of  the  city  from  the 
rest,  and  over  which  is  slso  erected  a 
stone  bridge ;  and  the  Catncho*  All  these 
four  rivers,  after  administering  to  the 
domestic  uses  of  the  town,  unite  them- 
selves into  one  channel,  after  which  they 
flow  through  the  valley  of  Chacao,  covered 
with  fruit,  provisions,  and  articles  of  com- 
merce; and,  at  length,  mingling  their  waters 
with  those  of  the  Tuy,  flow  into  the  ocean, 
36  miles  east  of  Cape  Coders.  Of  these 
three  streams  the  Catucho  is  the  most  useful 
to  the  inhabitants,  as  from  it  they  derive 
the  principal  supply  of  water  for  the  public 
fountains,  of  which  there  are  several ;  aa 
also  for  private  houses,  many  of  which  are 
furnished  with  pipes  and  reservoirs.  Be- 
sides its  inclination  to  the  south,  the  ground 
slopes  also  to  the  east,  and  is  consequently* 
upon  the  whole,  extremely  well  calculated' 
for  contributing  to  the  health  and  conve- 
nience of  a  large  town.  After  a  heavy, 
shower  of  rain  every  street  pours  a  muddy, 
torrent  into  the  Guayra,  or  the  Anauco; 
hut  in  a  few  minutes  all  is  again  dry,  and 
the  whole  town  is  suddenly  rendered  cleaner 
than  it  could  be  made  by  the  utmost  la- 
bour in  any  other  not  similarly  situated. 
The  streets  are  in  general  about  100  yarda 
apart ;  and,  as  they  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles,  the  whole  town  is  by  this 
means  divided  into  square  portions,  called 
Quadras*  When  one  of  these  is  left  un- 
occupied by  houses,  there  remains  of  course 
a  Plata,  or  open  square,  occupying  the 
same  space  as  the  quadra.  There  are 
several  squares  in  Caraccas ;  but  none  of 
them  worthy  of  notice,  except  the  Phunr 
Mayor,  or  great  square,  where  the  market 
for  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  and  other 
smaller  articles,  is  held.  The  east  side  in 
principally  occupied  by  the  cathedral,  the* 
south  by  the  college,  and  the  west  by  the. 
public  prison.  Within  these  is,  as  it  were, 
another  square,  formed  principally  by 
ranges  of  low  shops,  which,  however  con* 
venient  in  a  commercial  view,  entirely  dis* 
figure  the  whole.  The  principal  fountain 
discharges  itself  in  the  middle  of  the  north 
side.  In  this  square  may  be  seen  the  fruits 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
as  peculiar  to  very  different  olimates,  all 
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brought  from  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues. 
The  banana,  the  pine  apple,  and  the  sapa- 
dillo,  are  mingled  with  the  apple,  the  pear, 
and  the  chesnut.  The  potatoe  and  the 
plantain,  fresh  provision*  which  seem  to  be- 
long to  the  temperate  sones,  and  those  kinds 
of  fish  which  are  peculiar  to  tropical  seas, 
are  here  offered  for  sale  on  the  same  spot 
The  public  buildings  of  the  city  of  Carac- 
cas  are  chiefly  those  which  are  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  religion,  as  the  captain-general, 
the  intendant,  and  the  other  public  func- 
tionaries, occupy  rented  houses.  The  trea- 
sury is  the  only  building  which  belongs  to 
the  government,  and  it  is  very  far  from 
forming  an  ornament  of  the  city.  The 
cathedral  of  Caraccas  is  heavily  built,  and 
the  interior  construction  is  badly  planned; 
as,  during  the  celebration  of  mass,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  number  of  people  which 
the  church  is  capable  of  holding  cannot  see 
the  priest  The  length  of  the  cathedral 
is  about  350  feet,  by  75  in  breadth.  It  is 
supported  by  34  pillars,  without  beauty  or 
proportion ;  but  its  brick  steeple  contains 
the  only  public  clock  in  the  town,  and  raaj 
thus  compensate  by  its  utility  for  what  it 
wants  in  elegance.  Next,  in  point  of  im- 
portance, and  superior  in  the  richness  of  its 
ornaments,  is  the  parochial  church  of  Alta 
Gratia,  which  was  built  chiefly  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  people  of  colour,  and  to  which 
they  seem  to  have  contributed  through 
emulation.  It  is  by  far  the  most  splendid 
church  in  Caraccas,  and  does  some  Honour 
to  the  seal  of  the  contributors,  if  not  to 
the  taste  of  the  architects,  or  mt  those 
who  had  the  direction  of  its  ornamenting. 
The  church  of  La  Csndelaria  rives  name 
to  the  quarter  of  the  town  in  which  it  stands1, 
and  was  built  by  the  settlers  from  the  Ca- 
naries, called  here  Islenos,  or  islanders. 
Besides  these,  there  are  two  other  parish 
churches,  St  Rosalie,  and  St  Paul,  three  mo- 
nasteries for  friars,  two  nunneries,  and  three 
hospitals,  of  which  one  is  for  lepers  alone. 
The  college  is  the  only  public  institution 
for  education;  and  hither  all  the  youth  of 
Caraccas  of  the  better  classes  are  sent  for 
that  purpose.  The  routine  of  education  is 
such  ss  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
in  Spain  800  years-  ago;  a  few  common 
Latin  authors,  catechisms,  and  the  Lives 
of  Saints,  being  the  chief  studies.  A  free 
mode  of  thinking  is,  however,  rapidly 
spreading  among  the  young  men,  and  may 
hereafter  produce  the  most  important  effects. 
The  barracks,  which  stand  above  the  town 
to  the  north-west  are  large  and  commo- 
dious. They  are  ofaseuare  form,  capable 
of  holding  9000  men  with  ease,  and,  from 
their  situation,  might  completely  command 
the  town*  were  they  not  overlooked  by 
neighbouring  heights.  The  view  from  them 


is  extensive,  over  a  great  part  of  the  valley, 
and  a  delightful  promenade  might  be  formed 
in  front  of  them,  with  very  little  trouble 
and  expence. 

The  city  of  Caraccas  contains,  according 
to  the  parish  certificates  of  1802,  31,234 
inhabitants.  Deuons,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  these  certificates,  in  consequence  of 
various  inaccuracies,  do  not  exhibit  any  ac- 
curate return,  and  he  estimates  the  popula- 
tion of  Caraccas  at  49,000.  These  are  com- 
posed of  whites,  freed  persons,  slaves,  and  a 
few  Indians :  the  first  form  nearly  one  fourth 
of  the  whole,  the  slaves  one  third,  the  In- 
dians a  twentieth,  and  the  freed  persons  the 
remainder.  The  city  of  Caraccas  being  situ- 
ated at  460  toises,  or  about  3000  feet,  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  freed,  in  consequence 
of  its  elevation,  from  the  excessive  heats  of 
the  tropical  regions.  In  winter,  at  six  tu 
the  morning,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is 
generally  at  58,  at  two  r.  m.  at  73,  and  at 
ten  p.  m.  at  68.  In  summer,  at  the  same 
hours,  it  is  at  72,  79,  and  ?$.  Long.  67.  M\ 
Lat.  10. 31.  N. 

Caraccas,  some  small  islands  lying  off 
the  coast  of  Cumana,  in  South  America  ; 
they  are  six  in  number,  and  wholly  unin- 
habited. 

Caracena,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Cuenca,  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Si- 
guenca. 

Car*  ach,  a  small  island,  forming  one  of 
die  group  of  the  Bissagos,  off'  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.    Lat.  11.  20.  N. 

Carachaban,  a  town  of  Persia,  In  the 
province  of  Aserbijan.  Distant  80  miles 
W.ofTebris. 

C aba che,  a  village  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Caraccas,  and  government 
of  Maracaibo,  situated  to  the  N.  of  the  city 
ofTruxfflo.  ' 

Carachubik,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  Natolia,  built  on  both  sides  of  a  rivulet, 
between  two  hills.  It  is  large  and  strag- 
gling; the  houses  are  generally  mean,  of 
indifferent  structure,  and  flat-roofed  Dis- 
tant 84  miles  E.  of  Tsorkesk. 

Cabacol.    See  Column* 

C ah ac oi4,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Venezuela;  it 
is  also  the  name  of  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Carthagena,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Magdalene. 

Caracv,  a  river  of  Brasil,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic.  Long.  41.  4«.  W.  Lat. 
3.S. 

Caradu,  St.  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Brittany,  department  of  the  Cotes  du  Norcl, 
30  miles  8.  of  St  Brieux. 

Caragmo,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  with 
7900  inhabitants,  6  miles  W.  of  Coni. 

Caragola,  a  flourishing  town  of  Bengal, 
district  of  Purnea,  situated  on  the  northern 
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totscbtf  the  Gages,  in  long.  67.  42.  E. 
1st  &£.  N.  It  carries  on  a  very  con* 
iscabk  trade  in  grain. 

Ciiioos,  a  province  of  the  island  of  Min- 
im»,  sar  the  eastern  coast.  Its  chief  pro* 
eartanso. 
CuiBiaaa.    See  Aphhm. 
Cauucote,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Bpikabal 

Ciuiux,  a  town  of  Languedoc,  depart* 
nest  of  the  Upper  Garonne.  Population 
8300.   1£  miles  &S.E.  of  Toulouse. 

Caiamav,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and 
fc  ante!  of  the  pachaHc  of  Carainania, 
stasia  in  a  plain.  The  town  consists  of 
11*9  femes,  1000  of  which  are  occupied  by 
Ma,  sad  the  rest  by  Armenians;  they 
mhm}  sod  almost  all  are  built  of  clay. 
&■£  cause  woollen  cloths  are  manufactur- 
•1  aae,  and  others  of  wool  and  cotton  mix- 
id,  &r  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  A  great 
fantitjof  wool  is  brought  from  the  neigh- 
boring mountains,  also  goat  and  sheep  skins, 
Hi,  iod  seammony,  a  species  of  drug;  also 
ikiadof  lichen,  used  in  the  Levant  in  pre- 
f^isorocco.  A  considerable  trade  is  ear- 
ns) ss  with  Smyrna,  and  other  towns  of 
AaaMiaor.  This  town  is  called  Larenda 
»ti*  pabEe  acts  of  the  Turks;  but  the 
noi  of  Wenda,  which  exhibit  many 
"dpssrei  and  inscriptions,  are  to  be  seen 
*«bt  or  t^t  miles  distance, 

Caiama*,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  pacha- 
Is  tf  Aleppo,  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
kkkeofAntioch.    It  is  defended  with 
,  J*  «  a  protection  against  the  Kurds. 
Kfcnt  12  rnika  N.  of  Antioeh,  and  18 
*lE.cf  Alexandres**. 
Cuamania,  an  extensive  province  of 
Aside  Turkey,  bounded  on  the  north  and 
J*  by  Natoha,  and  on  the  south  bv  the 
Mtmanean ;  its  eastern  boundary  is  not 
**dy  ascertained.    The  coast  presents  a 
I  *****  promontories,  some  of  which  rise 
i  J^w  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
fens,  and  penetrate  to  a  corresponding 
I  W  below  Ha  surface.    The  sea  is  over- 
!  hag  in  many  parts  by  vast  projections, 
Jw»  an  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by 
I  y  deposits  of  calcareous  matter  carried 
via  by  the  streams  pouring  over  the  cliffs 


«icee*ave  ages.  Part  of  the  shore  is 
i  ■**&  and  sandy,  part  consists  of  a  petri- 
;  W  beach.  Immediately  west  of  Esky  Ada- 
■>  ledges  of  rocks,  of  uncommon  hard- 
***  appear  above  and  below  the  water* 
^Waning  a  large  proportion  of  broken  red 
^Mellow  tiles,  and  shells,  and  bits  of 
*sJt  and  such  rubbish  as  is  likely  to  occur 
•  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town.  At  Pom- 
Pupdift,  the  beach  has  been  petrified  into 
jfeaobjd  mass  of  ptidding-stone,  into  which 
•*«al  blocks,  forming  the  ancient  piers  of 
fratrl*mr,  i^ave  fatten  down  from  their 


positions,  and  are  now  firmly  fixed.  Tht> 
rivers  are  in  general  narrow,  shallow,  and 
unfit  for  navigation ;  but  the  country  is  in- 
tersected by  many  streams,  and  contains 
lakes  which  are  well  stored  with  fish :  these 
also  abound  in  the  neighbouring  seas,  but 
the  inhabitants  are  so  regardless  of  those 
advantages,  that  they  are  said  to  possess  no 
boats.  A  large  portion  of  this  province  if 
mountainous,  and  cotered  bv  woods  of  oaks, 
and  some  species  of  pines  rising  100  met  in 
height.  Tne  vine  and  fig  tree  exhibit  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  laurel, 
myrtle,  and  clematis,  together  with  hum* 
merable  odoriferous  shrubs,  flourish  in 
profusion.  Copious  harvests  are  reaped 
from  a  rich  deep  soil,  and  during  the 
late  war,  contributed  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  British  troops  stationed  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  plant  from  which  opU 
urn  is  obtained,  is  extensively  cultivated. 
Among  the  principal  cities  known  to  Euro* 
peans  are  enumerated  Konieh,  the  residence 
of  the  pacha ;  Aphiom,  or  Carahissar,  and 
Adalia,  containing  about  8000  inhabitants; 
which  last  occupies  a  beautiful  situation  on 
the  shore,  environed  by  gardens.  Through* 
out  the  province,  the  houses  are  constructed 
of  earth  or  of  bricks  baked  in  the  sun.  Ma- 
ny of  these  are  miserable  dwellings;  but  the 
climate  is  so  genial,  that  the  Caremanians 
can  pass  three  quarters  of  the  year  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees.  The  villages  of  the  Tur- 
coman shepherds  are  composed  of  neat  huts 
covered  with  skins;  besides  which,  others 
may  be  seen  elevated  on  posts  nine  or  ten 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  re- 
sembling birds'  nests  more  than  the  habita- 
tions of  men.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are 
little  less  than  a  lawless  banditti ;  and  pi- 
rates frequently  shelter  themselves  behind 
the  promontories  of  the  coast,  whence  they 
issue  forth  to  commit  their  depredations  on 
defenceless  vessels.  No  other  bread  is  used 
here  than  broad  thin  cakes.  Carts  well 
mounted,  with  plank  wheels,  are  employed 
for  carriage.  Several  celebrated  cities  and 
extensive  ruins  were  formerly  in  Carama- 
nia, together  with  numerous  monuments 
of  antiquity  scattered  along  the  shore* 
The  province  belongs  to  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, but  some  parts  of  it  submit  with 
impatience  to  its  rule.  Several  governors 
of  towns  •scarcely  admit  their  allegiance, 
and  the  people  whom  they  are  appointed 
to  controul  are  quite  beyond  their  au- 
thority. The  name  Caramania,  (riven  to 
it  by  Europeans,  is  unknown  to  the  inha- 
bitants. 

€aramanico,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra,  8  miles  N.  of 
Sulmona. 

Cabamanta,  a  town  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Antiow 
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quia.  It  is  situated  on  the  Cauca,  65 
leagues  N.  £.  of  Popayan.  Long.  75.  33. 
W.   Lat  5.  58.  N. 

Carambaba,  a  village  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Para,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Toccantins. 

Caramel,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
province  of  Coimbetoor,  18  miles  N.  W.  of 
Caroon. 

Caramfangue,  a  river  of  Chili,  in  the 
province  of  Quillota,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
the  Spaniards  have  a  fort 

Car  an,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs 
into  the  Avon  at  Tewkesbury. 

Carandaga,  a  small  island  in  the  part 
of  the  Eastern  Indian  ocean,  called  the  sea 
of  Hindoro.  Long.  ISO.  85.  E.  Lat.  10. 
85.  N. 

Carang  Assom,  a  town  and  district  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Bally.  This 
is  the  principal  town  o£  the  island,  situated 
amidst  a  populous  and  fertile  territory,  at 
the  base  of  the  peak  of  Bally,  with  a  good 
harbour.  Long.  115.  30.  E.  Lat.  8.  30. 
S. 

Carang  Pingang,  a  town  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  the  island  of  Sumatra.  ^Cong. 
103.  45.  E.  Lat.  5.  16.  S. 

Carangas,  a  province  of  Peru,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Pacages, 
east  by  Paris,  south  by  Lipes,  and  west  by 
Arica.  It  is  36  leagues  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  30  wide;  its  climate 
is  extremely  cold,  and  it  has  only  1100  in- 
habitants. 

C aran j a,  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
near  the  Concan,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Hindostan,  9  miles  S.  of  Bombay.  Long. 
7%  44.  E.   Lat.  18.  55.  N. 

Caraksfbes,  a  market  town  of  Hun- 
gary, in  the  palatinate  of  Kraschow,  circle 
of  Caransebes,  where  the  small  rivers 
Caran  and  Sebes  fall  into  the  Temes, 
38  miles  N.  of  Orsova,  and  38  N.  N.  E.  of 
Temesvar. 

Carapatam,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Concan,  15  miles  S,  of  Geriah. 

Carafe ll a,  a  river  of  Naples,  which 
runs  into  the  Adriatic,  9  miles  S.  of  Man- 
fredonia. 

Carapella,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Ab- 
ruzzo  Ultra,  15  miles  E.  of  Aquila. 

Carare,  a  large  river  of  South  America, 
in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  which 
tails  into  the  river  Magdalena. 

Carate,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  upon  the  river  Larabro. 

Carava,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
$0  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Nicosia. 

Carava,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  island  of  Sicily.  Long.  14.  59.  E. 
Lat  58.  13.  N. 

Caravacas,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Murcia,  on  the  borders. 


of  New  Castile,  with  ft  citadel,  60  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  Murcia.  Long.  1.  53.  W. 
Lat  38.  22.  N. 

Caravaggio,  a  small  town  of  Lombardy, 
between  Brescia  and  Milan,  10  miles  N.  of 
Crema. 

Caravalleda,  a  port  of  South  America, 
m  the  province  and  government  of  Vene- 
zuela, which  its  inhabitants  on  some  dis- 
pute with  their  governor  deserted,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  rebuild  in  its  stead  the  town  of 
Guaira,  about  one  league  to  the  west. 

Cara  vela s,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Porto  Seguro.  which  falls  into  the 
Atlantic,  between  the  17th  and  18th  de- 
grees of  south  latitude. 
'  Cabavelle,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  Martinico.  Long.  60.  56.  W. 
Lat  14.  55.  N. 

Caravbs,  a  small  island  in  the  Indian 
ocean.    Long.  191.  38.  E.  Lat  11.  58.  E. 

Car AVi no,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian 
states,  in  Piedmont,  with  1300  inhabitants. 
9  miles  S.  E.  of  Ivrea. 
<  Caraw,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  pachalic 
of  Damascus,  situated  on  an  eminence 
where  there  are  the  vestiges  of  a  camp. 
Distant  42  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Damascus. 

Cara wang,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  of  Java.  Long.  107.  10. 
E.  Lat  5.  45.  S. 

Cara  wang,  a  kingdom  on  the  north 
side  of  Java,  to  the  east  of  Jacatra. 

Caraw ang,  Point,  the  east  point  of  Ba- 
tavia  bay,  on  the  island  of  Java.  Long. 
107.  10.  E.  Lat  5.  57.  S. 

Car  a  wang,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  north 
coast  of  New  Guinea.  Long.  133.  30.  E. 
Lat  0.  SO.  S 

Cahaza,  a  small  island  in  the  month  of 
the  river  Volga,  where  it  discharges  itself 
into  the  Caspian  sea.  Here  goods  are  land- 
ed, and  ships  remain  to  perform  quarantine 
when  necessary.  Distant  70  miles  S.  of 
Astrakhan. 

Carbagna,  a  thriving  town  of  the  Sar- 
dinian states,  on  the  borders  of  the  territory 
of  Genoa. 

Carberry,  a  small  island  on  the  south 
coast  of  Ireland,  in  Dunmanus  bay.  Long. 
9.  33.  W.  Lat.  51.  31.  N. 

Carbet  St  Jaques,  a  town  of  the  island 
of  Martinique,  situated  on  the  north-west 
coast,  with  a  good  port.  Long.  61.  10.  W. 
Lat  14.  39.  N. 

Car  bin  i,  a  town  of  Corsica,  with  1600 
inhabitants,  25  miles  8.  E.  of  Ajaccio. 

Carbonara,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
country  of  Bari,  2  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Bari. 

'Carbonaro,  Cape,  a  promontory  on  the 
south  coast  of  Sardinia,  near  the  gulf  of 
Cagliari ;  with  a  harbour.  Long.  9.  49.  K. 
Lat.  39.  22.  N. 

Carbokblancj  a  small  town  of  France, 
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m  tkeBordekis,  department  of  the  Gironde, 
with  1*00  inhabitants,  6  miles  N.  E.  of 


Cadoiz,  a  snail  river  of  Spain,  which 
vm  ato  the  Guadalquivir,  a  little  above 
Senile. 

Cinonao,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in 
tkjwiiw  of  Segovia,  14  miles  N.  N.  W. 
tf&pa. 

Caibokxx,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lan- 
pake,  department  of  the  Upper  Ga- 
noot  Population  1900.  91  miles  S.  of 
Tains*. 
Cuic,  i  town  of  the  Sardinian  states, 
■^territory  of  Genoa,  7  miles  W.  N.  W. 
«fFfck 

CiiiusiBAD,  a  village  of  Persia,  so 
ttaaJ  from  the  quantity  of  melons  pro- 
•wrfhae.  Houses  CO.  Distant  SO  miles 
fits  fjflnUi 
Ciicabut,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in 
Cordora,  8  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Lucena. 

Caicagekte,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Va- 
kaa,  oe&r  the  river  Xucar.  It  carries  on  a 
OsdeinalL    Population  4000. 
Caical,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Dow- 
«*H  19  miles  E.  of  Calliany. 

Caical,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Gol- 
mb,  is  mOes  S.  W.  of  Combamet 

(Wax,  a  river  of  Asia,  which  separates 
beoamry  of  Queda  from  that  of  Malacca, 
■d  row  into  the  straits  of  Malaca.  Long. 
!*«.&  Lat5.  14.  N. 
Caicamossi,  a  smaH  district  on  the  east 
osssfthe  island  of  Madagascar.   Lat  34. 

Caicaitr,  a  town  of  Istria,  in  the 

tismte  sf  the  same  name. 

Camasa,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  on  the 
**mda,  IS  miles  E.  of  Ceva. 

Cabcassokjje,  an  ancient  city  of  France, 
■Loser  Langnedoc,  situated  on  the  river' 
M,  which  divides  it  into  Upper  and 
w.  The  former,  which  is  called  by 
*w  «f  distinction  "  the  City"  is  the  older 
**&e  two,  and  contains  the  cathedral 
jwtk,  bat  the  lower  town  is  better  built, 
*hg  comparatively  modern.     They  con- 

*  together  about  15,900  inhabitants,  the 
pter  number  of  whom  are  employed  in 
m  vunafacture  of  cloth  for  the  Levant 
****;  they  have  some  trade  likewise 
tift  America  and  the  East  Indies,  for 
4c  town  being  situated  within  a  mile 
•jke  great  canal,  goods  can  be  exported 
*■»  it  to  either  sea.  Since  the  revolution, 
***«oiroe  has  been  the  capital  of  the  de- 
IJtaent  of  the  Aude ;  it  is  also  the  head 
•aamndiffleiBent  of  eleven  cantons.  It 
"^fended  by  a  castle,  and   surrounded 

•  ■  wall  and  ditch.  30  miles  W.  of 
"tame,  and  46  S.  E.  of  Toulouse. 
****■ «.  E.  Let  43.  19.  45.  N.  • 

Iaicasoc,  a  river  of  Louisiana,  which 


has  its  rise  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchitoches^ 
on  Red  river,  and  after  running  a  southerly 
course  of  nearly  900  miles,  falls  into  the 
gulf  of  Mexico.  This  river  is  held  by  the 
Spaniards  to  be  the  boundary  of  Louisiana  to 
lie  west,  though  this  is  not  acknowledge 
ed  by  the  American  government,  who  ex- 
tend the  western  boundary  to  the  river 
Sabine. 

Carcherd,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khorassan,  45  miles  N.  W.  of 
Nerat 

Car-Craio,  a  rocky  islet  of  Scotland,  in 
the  frith  of  Forth,  3  miles  S.  W.  of  Burnt- 
island. 

Carcuila,  an  open  town  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  province  of  South  Canara,  with  the 
ruins  of  a  palace  in  the  neighbourhood! 
Houses  900.  Long.  75. 4.  E.  Lat  13. 19.  N.r 

Cardaillac,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Quercy,  on  the  borders  of  Auvergne,  de- 
partment of  the  Lot,  5  miles  N.  of  Figeae, 

Carden,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  Moselle,  9T  miles 
N.E.  of  Treves. 

Carden,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Peebles.     Height  1400  feet 

Cardezza,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian 
states,  in  Piedmont,  situated  to  the  west  of 
the  lake  Maggiore. 

Cardiff,  or  Caerdiff,  a  town  of  South, 
Wales,  situated  on  the  river  Taff,  which 
is  crossed  by  a  good  bridge  of  five  arches* 
Though  it  is  inferior  to  Swansea  in  extent 
and  population,  it  is  still  considered  the 
county  town  of  Glamorganshire.  It  is  ir- 
regularly built,  and  forms  two  parishes,  but 
has  only  one  church,  the  other  naving  been 
destroyed,  in  1607,  by  a  sudden  inunda- 
tion, together  with  a  number  of  buildings. 
That  which  remains  has  a  fine  high  tower,, 
with  a  parapet  richly  carved,  oncl  crowned* 
with  four  light  Gothic  pinnacles  at  the 
angles.  The  county  assizes  and  quarter  ses- 
sions are  held  here,  and  Cardiff  unites  with 
eome  other  towns  in  sending  a  representative 
to  parliament.  Three  miles  lower  down  the 
river  there  is  a  harbour  called  Pennarth,  be- 
longing to  the  town,  which  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and  those 
of  300  tons  can  come  up  as  far  as  Cardiff. 
A  navigable  canal,  95  miles  long,  con- 
structed with  great  ingenuity  among  the 
mountains,  communicates  with  the  Merthyr 
Tydvil  works,  whence  a  great  quantity  of  cast 
and  wrought  iron  is  brought  Not  less  than 
30,000  boxes  of  tin  plates,  manufactured  at 
an  extensive  work,  within  four  miles  of  Car- 
diff, are  shipped  tor  Bristol.  It  is  a  place 
with  which  considerable  trade  is  carried  on. . 
There  are  two  weekly  markets  here,  and' 
three  fairs  annually.  Cardiff  is  an  ancient 
place,  having  been  built  in  the  year  1070, 
and  surrounded  with  walls,  in  which  were 
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lour  gates.  Its  castle,  once  laige  and 
strongly  fortified,  was  erected  about  the 
same  period ;  and  Robert,  duke  of  Norman- 
dy, brother  to  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I. 
was  confined  for  26  years  in  one  of  the 
towers.  This  castle  was  bombarded  durinjf 
three  successive  days,  by  Cromwell,  and  at 
length  fell  into  his  hands  through  the  treach- 
w/^of  a  deserter.  The  remains  of  a  Fran- 
ciscan priory  stand  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  town.  Between  Cardiff  and  the 
river  Severn,  which  is  about  three  miles 
distant,  there  is  a  fine  tract  of  nmirland, 
which  is  now  secured  by  a  wall  from  the 
inundation  of  spring  tides.  Population 
9457.  Distant  92  miles  E.  of  Havertbrd 
West,  and  160  W.  of  London.  Long.  3. 
10.  W.   Lat.51.S8.  N. 

Cabjhgan,  a  maritime  county  of  Wales, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of 
Merioneth  and  Montgomery,  on  the  east 
by  those  of  Radnor  and  Brecknock,  on  the 
south  by  Carmarthenshire,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Irish  sea.  It  extends  48  miles 
in  length,  and  22  in  breadth ;  it  is  about 
*60  miles  in  circuit,  and  its  superficial  area  is 
726  square  miles.  This  county  is  watered 
by  the  rivers  Teivy,  Aeron,  Arth,  Cledon, 
Wirrai,  Yystwith,  Rheidol,  Towy,  besides 
other  streams,  sometimes  swelling  into' 
impetuous  torrents  from  the  mountains. 
These,  however  inconvenient  or  dangerous 
to  travellers,  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  surrounding  scenery.  The  surface  of 
the  county  is  in  general  mountainous,  in- 
terspersed with  plains  and  mosses.  There 
are  many  valuable  mines  in  Cardiganshire, 
which  afford  silver,  lead,  and  copper.  The 
lead  ore  contains  a  large  proportion  of  silver, 
some  of  it  affording  from  35  to  40  ounces 
per  ton ;  and  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth and  her  successor,  70,  or  even  100 
ounces,  were  sometimes  obtained.  From  a 
ton  of  ore,'  about  1230  pounds  of  lead  are 
produced.  Great  quantities  of  metal  were 
formerly  extracted,  and  the  mines  were  in 
a  flourishing  condition  during  the  17th  cen- 
tury; but  after  that  period  they  declined. 
Some  have  been  worked  for  a  long  period, 
others  are  of  recent  discovery,  and  it  is 
thought  they  might  still  be  worked  with 
great  profit,  were  it  not  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  fuel.  Numerous  flocks  of  sheep 
are  fed  on  the  mountainous  parts,  towards 
the  north  and  east,  and  herds  of  cattle  pas-' 
ture  in  the  narrow  vallies.  The  agriculture 
of  the  county  is  susceptible  of  much  im- 
provement, as  well  as  the  implements  with 
which  the  work  of  cultivation  is  carried  on. 
Near  the  sea  the  ground  is  chiefly  manured 
with  sea- weed ;  and  it  is  said  that  60  succes- 
sive crops  of  barley  have  been  taken  from  it. 
The  quantity  of  wheat  produced  is  .insuffi- 
cient to  supply  the  inhabitants.    Cattle, 


sheep,  and  wool,  are  the  staple  commodities? 
of  Cardigan ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
last  ia  manufactured  for  home  use.  An 
abundant  supply  of  fish  is  procured  in  Car- 
digan bay.  Cardiganshire  is  divided  into 
five  hundreds,  and  formerly  had  a.  sixth, 
called  Cantrof  Gwaclod,  or  the  Lowland 
hundred,  now  entirely  overflowed  by  the 
sea.  It  contains  65  parishes,  and  five 
market  towns:  Cardigan*,  Newcastle,  Em- 
lyn,  Lampeter,  Tregarron,  and  Aberyst- 
with.  The  cottages  of  the  peasantry  ore 
poor  buildings,  chiefly  composed  of  mud> 
for  want  of  better  materials.  Two  members 
of  parliament  are  returned,  one  fin*  the 
county,  and  one  fin*  the  principal  town. 
Several  antiquities  are  seen  in  different 
places,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  ruin* 
oub  casUes,  and  monumental  stones.  Popu- 
lation: 
Families,  ...  11,296 

— : engaged  in  agriculture   5664 

-  in  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures     1913 
»  otherwise  351 9 

Inhabitants       ...  50,980 

Cardigan,  a  town  of  South  Wales,  and 
capita]  of  the  county  of  Cardigan,  situated 
on  a  steep  bank,  about  two  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tivey,  which  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  seven  arches.  It  is  an  ancient 
place,  and  of  considerable  extent,  and  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which  was 
defended  by  a  castle,  now  in  ruins.  The 
church  is  a  venerable  and  suacious  structure, 
ornamented  with  light  Gothic  pinnacles.  A 
town  hall  was  built  in  1764,  a  poor's  house 
in  1 7  73,  and  the  county  jail  in  1 793.  A  good 
deal  of  trade  is  carried  on  by  this  town,  the 
number  of  vessels  lately  registered  at  itav 
port  being  292,  of  from  15  to  232  tons, 
whose  united  burden  amounts  to  10,097 
tons,  and  which  are  navigated  by  929  sea* 
men.  It  has  two  weekly  markets,  and  four 
annual  fairs.  Cardigan  joins  with  Aberyst- 
with,  Llanbedar,  and  Ardpar,  in  sending  a 
representative  to  parliament.  In  the  year 
1136  a  battle  was  fought  here  between  the 
English  and  Welsh,  in  which  the  former 
were  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  3000 
men.  Population  2129.  Distant  37  miles 
from  Aberystwith,  97  W.N.W.  of  Mon- 
mouth, an*}  233  W.S.W.  of  London,  Long. 
4.42.W.  Let.51.  59.  N. 

Cardigan  Bay,  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Wales,  W.N.W.  of  the 
town  of  Cardigan. 

Cardinal's  Island,  a  small  island  near 
the  east  coast  of  Labrador.  Long.  63. 50.  W. 
Lat.59.  30.  N. 

Cabdington,  a  village  and  parish  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Bedford.  Popu- 
lation 521.  Distant  2  miles  from  Bedford, 
and  48  from  London* 
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Caisoxa,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
district  of  Cervcra,  on  the  river  Cardonera 
It  u  defended  by  ramparts  and  a  castle, 
and  coBtuBi  2800  inhabitants.  This  town 
lies  it  tat  foot  of  an  immense  rock  of  salt, 

which  on  the  side  of  the  river  is  perpen- 
dkok,  finning  a  mass  of  solid  salt,  be- 
tins  400  and  500  feet  in  height,  and  near- 
ly tan*  axles  in  circumference.  The  salt 
is  of  niisus  colours,  but  generally  white. 
IV  inhabitants  make  a  great  number  of 
two,  bids,  candlesticks,  and  other  utensils 
sal  toys,  oat  of  this  singular  mineral, 
ilka,  then  cleared  of  rubbish,  is  as  trans- 
prats  crystal,  and  so  hard  and  compact 
m  to  mum  fir  sometime  indissoluble  in 
wist:  aor  is  the  rock  Arand  to  diminish 
Arise  heaviest  rain.  The  river  is  salty 
atf  proves  frtal  to  fifth  for  an  extent  of 
egntiaues.  36  miles  N.  W.  of  Barcelona. 
Long.  1.31.  E.  Lat  41.  55.  N, 

Caimxx.  a  considerable  town  of  Lom- 
bsdy,  in  the  district  of  Brescia,  on  the 
river  Mdk 

CiisovEio*  a  river  of  Spain,  which 
ras  into  the  Llobregat,  at  Manxes,  in  the 
awince  of  Catalonia. 

Caidsoss,  a  village  and  pariah  of  Scot- 
lad,  i»  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  situated 
*  die  west  side  of  the  river  Leven.  Bleach- 
ay  aid  the  manufacture  of  cotton  are  exten- 
aidy  enried  on  here.  Population  2860. 
Bwmt3aiileaN.  W.  of  Dumbarton.  . 

Caiduel.    See  Kartei. 

Caidy,  a  rock  in  the  Irish  sea,  near  the 
sat  cast  of  Ireland.  Long.  6. 10.  W.  Lai. 
&9.N. 

Caiiasa,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
linceofSeistan.  Distant  80  miles  S.  E.  of 
ok 

Cauatta,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Cey- 
ks,  40  miles  N.  W.  of  Trincomalee. 

Caiic,  a  town  of  Bengal,  situated  to  the 
torth  of  the  Ganges,  23  miles  from  Nat- 
tat. 

Cauivixo  Islands,  a  cluster  of  small 
slsodiinthegulf  of  Florida,  near  the  coast 
of  Eat  Florida.  Long.  81.  50.  W.  Lat.  25. 
♦T.N. 

Cakelia,  an  extensive  tract  of  country 
ii  Finland,  lying  between  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
Udmdthe  ci-dtvant  provinces  of  Nyland, 
Tmsthknd,  Savolax,  and  Kexholm.   It  ia 

wet.  Thii  country  became  subject  to 
fata  in  the  year  1293,  but  was  ceded 
toRnssaby  the  treaties  of  1721  and  1809. 
Itancwfbr  the  most  part  included  in  the 
FmnnentofWiborg. 

Cauhsoulk.    See  Amboui. 

Caukavi,  a  town  of  Ceylon,  54  miles 
J-  W.  of  Trincomalee,  and  75  N.  of 
tmdy. 

{'aiexdai,  or  Kaxxsab,  a,  town  of 


Persia,  in  the  privince  of  Khorassan.  In 
the  year  1221,  it  was  taken  by  the  Mogul 
Tartars.    Distant  40  miles  S.  of  Ness. 

Cabennac,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  on  the 
Dordogne,  with  110  houses.  7  miles  N.  W. 
of  St  066 

Carxntan,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Lower  Normandy,  situated  near  the  con- 
flux of  the  rivers  Douvre  and  Carentan, 
seven  miles  from  the  sea,  with  which  it  has 
communication  by  small  barks.  It  has  a 
strong  castle,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in 
nemp,  flax,  linen,  butter,  and  cattle.  Lying 
in  a  marshy  tract,  the  air  is  unwholesome. 
Population  2860.  165  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  Paris.  Long.  1.  15.  W.  Lat.  49.  18. 
17.  N. 

Cakentoib,  a  town  of  France,  in  Brit- 
tany, department  of  the  Morbihan.  Popu- 
lation 5300.    34  miles  N.  £.  of  Vannes. 

Caxsw,  a  small  village  or  parish  of 
Wales,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  with 
the  remains  of  a  fine  castle.  Here  a  tour- 
nament was  held  about  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century,  or  earlier,  by  the  owner, 
Sir  Keil  of  Thomas,  which  lasted  five 
days.  A  cross,  14  feet  high,  formed  of  a 
single  stone,  stands  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
Population  911.  Distant  5  miles  from 
Pembroke,  and  245  from  London. 

Cakfa,  a  town  of  Arabia.  Distant  176 
miles  N.  W.  of  Jamama. 

Carfagnan  k,  a  small  district  of  Italy, 
in  the  duchy  of  Lucca.  Population  23,000. 
The  chief  town  is  Caatel  Nuovo  di  Carfag- 


Carguaixaso,  a  lofty  mountain  and  vol- 
cano of  South  America,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  and  province  of  Riobamba,  which 
enters  the  fine  of  perpetual  snow.  In 
1698,  the  province  in  which  Carguaira- 
so  was  situated,  was  visited  by  a  dreadful 
earthquake,  during  which  a  great  part  of 
the  summit  of  this  mountain  fell  in.  This 
happened  on  the  night  of  the  19th  July, 
and  the  snow  with  which  it  was  cover- 
ed, being  melted  by  the  violence  of  the 
internal  heat,  torrents  of  water  issued 
from  the  rent  sides  of  t,he  mountain,  and 
laid  waste  the  neighbouring  country.  The 
earthquake  which  accompanied  this  dread- 
ful catastrophe,  swallowed  up  in  the  open- 
ing earth  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  towns  of  Hambuto  and  Llacta- 
cunga. 

Carhaix,  a  small  town  of  Brittany,  de- 
partment of  Finisterre,  on  the  small  river 
Ver.  Population  1800.  19  miles  S.of  Mor- 
laix.     Long.  3.  38.  £.  Lat.  48.  15.  N. 

Cash  am,  a  village  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  near  to  which  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  English  and 
the  Donus.   An  engagement  ajso  took  plaoe 
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here  between  the  English  and  Scots  in  the 
year  1018,  wherein  toe  latter  were  victo- 
rious. The  former  suffered  another  defeat 
in  the  year  1370  near  the  same  place.  Popu- 
lation 163.  Distant  two  miles  from  Cold- 
stream, 28  N.  W.  of  Alnwick,  and  133  from 
London. 

Cariaco,  a  city  of  South  America,  in 
die  province  and  government  of  Cumana, 
situated  6a  the  above  river.  The  cotton 
produced  in  the  surrounding  country  is  of 
an  extremely  fine  quality.  Cocoa  is  also 
raised,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sugar.  It 
contains  6500  inhabitants,  who  are  thriving 
and  industrious.  Long.  63.  39.  W.  Lat 
10.  30.  N. 

Cariaco,  a  large*  gulf  on  the  coast  of 
South  America,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cumana.  It  extends  about  35  miles 
from  west  to  east,  and  is  68  miles  broad 
at  its  widest  point.  It  is  from  80  to  100 
fathoms  deep,  and  its  waters  are  so  quiet, 
that  it  rather  resembles  a  lake  than  the  ocean. 
It  is  surrounded  by  lofty  chains  of  moun- 
tains, which  shelter  it  from  all  winds  ex- 
cepting that  of  the  north-east.  This  wind, 
blowing  through  the  straitened  and  narrow 
passages  of  the  mountains,  generally  causes 
a  swell,  especially  from  ten  in  the  morning 
tfll  five  in  the  evening,  after  which  it  be- 
comes calm.  In  this  gulf  there  are  some 
good  ports  and  bays,  viz.  the  lake  of  Obispo, 
of  Juanantar,  of  Gurintar,  and  others. 

Cariaco,  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  and  government  of  Cumana. 
It  takes  its  rise  from  various  streams  and 
rivulets  which  rise  in  the  surrounding' 
mountains,  and  unite  before  they  flow  into 
the  plain,  and  after  watering  the  cocoa 
plantations  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  empties 
itself  into  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  In 
the  winter  great  part  of  the  city  situate 
on  its  banks  is  inundated,  and  the  river  is 
then  navigable  by  small  barks  or  barges ; 
but  in  the  summer  it  becomes  so  dry,  that 
there  is  scarcely  water  to  navigate  a  canoe. 

Cariacou,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  chief  of  the  small  islands  dependent  on 
Grenada.  It  contains  6915  acres  of  fertile 
and  well  cultivated  land,  which  produces 
about  1,000  ,'000  lbs.  of  cotton,  besides  sub- 
sistence for  the  negroes. 

Carian,  the  south-west' part  of  Arracan, 
or  Pegue,  lying  between  the  16th  and  17th 
degrees  of  northern  latitude.  It  is  a  level 
country,  capable  of  producing  great  quanti- 
ties or  rice  and  other  tropical  grains  and 
fruits ;  but  the  inhabitants  being  fonder  of 
pastoral  lift,  employ  themselves  more  in  the 
breeding  of  cattle  and  poultry.  They  are 
a  very  ignorant  but  quiet  people.  Their 
villages  are  small,  but  eadi  forms  a  select 
community,  from  which  they  exclude  all 
other  sects.    They  have  but  very  imperfect 


notions  of  a  divinity,  and  speak  slanguage 
differing  both  from  the  Birmans  and  Pe- 
guers.  The  country  abounds  with  deer, 
and  it  is  also  infested  with  tigers.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Persaim  river. 

Cariathix,  a  town  of  Arabia,  210  milet 
E.  N.  E.  of  Mecca. 

Cariati  Nuovo,  a  town  of  Naples,  in 
Calabria  Citra,  near  the  gulf  of  Tarento, 
25  miles  N.  of  St  Severino.  Long.  17. 10. 
E.  Lat.  39.  38.  N. 

Caribou,  an  island  in  Lake  Superior. 
Long.  85.  30.  W.  Lat.  47.  N. 

Caribou,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs 
into  the  Saguenay.  Long.  70.  37.  W.  Lat, 
48.  29.  N. 

Carical,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
Carnatic,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Cauvery,  [ 
called  Carfval,  near  the  coast  The  French 
had  a  settlement  here,  which  was  taken  by 
the  British  in  1760.  Distant  7  miles  8.  of 
Tranquebar,  and  42  E.  N.  E.  of  Tanjore. 
Long.  79.  51.  E.  Lat.  10.  55.  E. 

Caridien,  an  island  in  the  Indian  sea, 
near  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
It  is  about  12  miles  in  length,  and  2  in 
breadth.    Long.  79.  55.  E.  Lat.  8.  SO.  N. 

Carigat,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  My* 
sore,  3  miles  E.  of  Seringapatam. 

Carignano,  a  very  old  town  of  Red-' 
mont,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  across 
which  there  is  here  a  wooden  bridge.  The 
population  is  computed  at  7230,  and  the  ' 
adjoining  country  produces  a  considerable 
quantity  of  silk.  In  1536,  it  was  pillaged 
and  burned  by  the  French,  who,  m  1544,  ' 
demolished  the  fortifications,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  citadel,  and  destroyed  most  of 
the  churches.  3  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Car- 
magnola,  and  8  S.  of  Turin. 

Carigue,  an  island  in  the  river  Shan- 
non, on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  in 
Kerry.  Here  are  the  remains  of  Carigfoil 
castle,  once  a  strong  place.  Distant  33  miles 
W.  of  Limerick. 

Carimon,  an  island  in  the  straits  of 
Malacca,  about  12  miles  in  length,  and 
from  3  to  5  in  breadth.  Long.  103. 15.  £. 
Lat.  1.  N. 

Carimon  Java,  a  cluster  of  10  or  12 
small  islands  in  the  Indian  sea,  lying  north 
of  Samarang,  in  Java.  The  principal 
island  is  high,  with  a  hill  in  the  centre. 
The  Dutch  keep  a  guard  to  protect  a  small 
establishment  from  the  Malay  pirates. 
Long.  110.  34.  E.  Lat.  5.  50.  S. 

Carin,  a  fortified  town  of  Dalmatia, 
situated  on  a  lake  near  the  frontier  of 
Turkey. 

Carina  cor,  one  of  the  Grcnadilla  islands,  • 
in  the  West  Indies,  with  an  excellent  har- 
bour: it  is  fertile,  and  produces  a  great 
dtal  of  cotton,  but  has  little  or  no  fVesh 
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IfnriktN.  E.  of  Grenada.   Long. 

ti.  aw.  Ln.is.so.  n. 

Cuim*,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro* 
vise*  «f  Arragon,  remarkable  chiefly  for 
*W  pad  red  wine  made  in  the  environs. 
ttsaksN.ofCalataiud. 

CitfifiArATAM,  a  town  of  Hindustan, 
It  asks 9.  E.  of  Tinnerelly. 

Cuini,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Vol  di 
Msam,  WH  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ifoem,  the  birth  place  of  the  celebrated 
Ub.  Population  4000.  17  miles  S.  W. 
sfHenuo. 

Caunish,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  south- 
MMutof  Ireland.  Long.  9.  58.  W.  Lat. 
51. 37.  K. 

Cmirola  (the  Forum  Gondii  of  the 
notss],  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Ton  di  Laroro,  in  rather  an  unhealthy 
statins.  99  miles  N.  W.  of  Naples. 
Lotf.  IS.  48.  E.  Lat.  41.  90.  N. 

(UiiMTHiA,  a  province  of  the  Austrian 
(spire,  with  the  tide  of  duchy,  lying  be- 
t*ea  46. 90.  50.  and  47. 8.  north  latitude, 
ad  between  12.  35.  and  15.  east  fond- 
tafc;  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  oy 
ttzfcug and  Syria,  on  the  south  hyCar- 
ashud  Friuli,  and  on  the  west  by  Tyrol. 
IVs  province  is  190  miles  in  length, 
Ant  40  in  breadth,  and  contains  4400 
ksgusn  square  miles.  The  population 
■Mated,  in  1819,  to  989,454,  but  this  is 
ssifl  io  sropoiUan  to  the  extent  of  terri- 
taj,  ghmg  only  70  inhabitants  to  the  square 
si.  la  the  kttef  enumeration  of  the  in* 
asKtsats,  there  were  138,000  males,  and 
W,006  females  ;  among  the  former  were 
MO  unlet,  5000  citizens,  91,500  mechanics, 
«d  71,500  under  the  head  of  tenants  and 


fte  natural  division  of  Carinthia  is  into 
VYP,  Middle,  and  Lower;  the  political, 
*»**  circles  of  Clagenfurt  and  Villach, 
k  former  of  which  contains  177,475  in- 
tents, and  the  latter  104,979.  There 
« is  aQ  ii  towns,  95  market  burghs, 
**4 148  essdes,  and  noblemen's  seats.  The 
papal  towns  are  Clagenfurt,  Villach,  St 
r«,  Volkhnarkt,  St  Andrei,  Gemund, 
Wk«dt,tndFeldkirchen. 

Tto  country  is  entered  with  mountains 
**  Hi  whole  surface,  and  some  of  them 
Bad  to  dose  upon  each  other,  as  scarcely 
frsamtof  any  valley  between  them ;  they 
*Baendrj  covered  with  thick  forests.  It 
r  «  the  frontiers  of  the  province  that 
^tftsin  their  highest  elevation;  on  the 
*»n  find  the  Glockner,  on  the  north 
^Tstemsof  Salsburg,  and  on  the  south 
&  IM,  8t  Uhich.  and  St  Helen.  Part 
*•  *e*  belong  to  the  Naric  and  Tyrolese 
Wfc  mdpsrt  to  the  Carole  and  Julian. 
'•ftSBiof  some  of  them  afford  the  most 
taW  nA  picturesque  views,  particularly 
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the  Ackemach,  the  Gorlits,  and  the  Gra- 
deneck.  The  vallies  of  Carinthia,  thougli 
numerous,  are  generally  narrow,  and  some- 
times short ;  this,  with  the  height  of  the 
mountains,  has  contributed  to  the  forma-* 
Hon  of  the  great  number  of  lakes,  of  which 
the  only  ones  that  deserve  notice,  are  those 
of  Worth,  or  Clagenfurt,  Leopoldatein,  and 
Ossiach.  To  die  same  causes  are  to  be  as- 
cribed the  many  rivers ;  of  these,  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  Drave,  which  traverses  the  pro- 
vince in  its  whole  length,  and  receives  in 
its  course  a  number  of  subsidiary  streams. 
The  climate  of  Carinthia,  though  healthy, 
is  cold  and  changeable,  but  less  so  in  the 
circle  of  Clagenfurt  than  in  that  ^  Villach. 
The  soil  of  this  province  is  by  no  means 
fertile,  except  in  the  valley  of  tivant,  and 
other  favoured  spots,  which  abound  in  the* 
fruits  of  the  south.  Of  1,400,000  acres, 
only  904,000  are  hi  a  state  of  tillage ;  the> 
rest  consist  in  pasturages  and  wastelands. 
Wheat,  oats,  millet,  and  buck-wheat,  are 
cultivated  with  success  in  the  plains,  while 
only  rye  and  barley  thrive  on  the  moun- 
tains; in  general,  however,  there  is  not 
enough  of  any  of  these  kinds  of  corn  to 
supply  the  whole  population.  Some  wine 
is  produced  near  Wolfsberg,  and  in  other 
parts,  but  it  is  of  inferior  quality.  Hemp 
and  flax  ore  not  extensively  cultivated,  but 
turnips,  potatoes,  beet-root,  carrots,  and 
other  garden  vegetables,  are  raised  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  Although  the  vallies 
of  the  Alps  furnish  excellent  pasture,  the 
breeding  of  cattle  is  very  little  understood  ; 
the  quantity  of  horned  cattle  is  about  7  0,000 : 
that  of  horses  not  above  10,000 ;  that  of 
sheep  about  70,000;  and  as  the  wool  is 
very  good,  attempts  are  making  to  extend 
considerably  their  numbers.  The  culture 
of  bees  is  much  followed  in  this  country; 
that  of  silk  worms  is  but  lately  introduced. 
The  forests  abound  in  chamois,  bears,  and 
other  game.  But  the  chief  wealth  of  Ca- 
rinthia lies  in  metallic  mines,  to  which  we 
are  to  add  its  beautiful  white  marble, 
and  in  certain  situations  its  precious  stones. 
Silver  impregnated  with  lead  is  found  in 
many  of  tne  mines,  and  exists  in  a  state  of 
purity  at  Miesldmg  and  Steinfeld.  A  pro- 
ductive mine  of  quicksilver  has  lately  been 
discovered  near  Cappel,  the  yearly  produce 
of  which  is  calculated  at  1500  or  9000  cwt. 
At  Fragrant  and  Lambertiberg:  there  are 
copper  mines  on  a  small  scale ;  igpn  is 
found  in  a  number  of  places,  and  the -quan- 
tity dug  yearly  is  equal  to  165,000  cwL 
But  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Carinthian 
mines  are  those  cf  lead,  particularly  that  of 
Bleybcrg,  near  Villach,  tne  metal  furnished 
by  which  is  the  purest  in  Europe/  and  is 
well  known  among  the  dealers  by  the  name 
of  the  yeHow  lead  of  Vfllach.    This  mjne 
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yields  on  an  average  35,000  cwU,  and  af- 
fords a  clear  income  of  L.36,000  sterling. 
Carinthia  also  produces  various  kinds  of 
calamine  and  bismuth. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Carinthia 
are  those  which  have  a  relation  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  mineral  kingdom,  such  as 
the  well  known  steel,  called  brescia,  iron 
plate,  fire  arms,  white  lead,  and  sugar  of 
lead.  A  considerable  quantity  of  leather  is 
prepared  from  coat-skins,  particularly  from 
those  of  the  chamois.  As  to  trade,  the 
principal  branch  consists  in  the  exportation 
of  horned  cattle  to  Venice,  and  other  Ita- 
lian markets. 

Though  standing  in  a  more  immediate 
connection  with  Germany,  the  Carinthians 
partake  somewhat  of  me  character  and 
manners  of  the  Italians;  they  are  in  gene- 
ral say,  frank,  and  contented,  fond  of  tran- 
quillity, and  a  simple  mode  of  life.  As  a 
counterbalance  to  these  qualities,  they  in- 
dulge in  a  habitual  indolence  and  inacti- 
vity, and  are,  with  few  exceptions,  ignorant, 
bigotted,  and  superstitious.  Their  common 
food  is'  millet,  and  their  drink  little  else 
than  water.  They  speak  a  dialect  which 
resembles  greatly  that  of  the  Sclavonians 
of  Lower  Styria,  although  a  number  of 
them  are  the  descendents  of  German  co- 
lonists. In  point  of  religion,  the  Carin- 
thians are  firm  adherents  to  the  church  of 
Rome.  Previous  to  the  reforms  introduced 
by  Joseph  II.  the  number  of  monastic  in- 
stitutions was  here  very  great;  they  do 
not  now  exceed  20.  The  only  sectaries 
in  Carinthia  are  the  Lutherans,  whose  num- 
ber amounted,  in  1808,  to  17,000. 

This  duchy  forms  part  of  the  division 
of  the.  Austrian  empire,  the  government 
of  which  has  its  seat  at  Grata.  The  diet 
is  divided,  like  those  of  most  German 
states,  into  the  classes  of  prelates,  no- 
blemen, knights,  and  deputies  of  towns. 
The  Carinthians  embraced  Christianity 
about  the  7th  century,  and  came  under 
the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Austria  on 
the  death  of  the  reigning  duke  in  1335. 
It  was  in  former  ages  customary  for  a 
prince  of  the  imperial  family  to  come  in 
person  to  take  possession  of  the  duchy  at 
the  beginning  of  a  reign,  and  the  plain  is 
stiU  shewn  (near  the  abbey  of  Marien- 
Saal),  where  the  ceremony  took  place.  In 
1809,  the  whole  of  the  circle  of  Villach  was 
ceded  to  France,  and  incorporated  by  Bona- 
parte with  the  lllyrian  provinces ;  but,  in 
1814,  it  was  restored  to  its  former  master. 
The  revenue  of  this  province  amounted,  in 
1803,  to  L.860,000  sterling. 

CaaisaaooK,  a  village  of  the  isle  of 
Wight,  formerly  of  larger  extent,  and  still 
remarkable  for  its  church  and  castle,  both 
of  which  art  of  great  antiquity.     The 
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former  was  richly  endowed  by  William 
Fitzosborne,  earl  of  Hereford,  in  the  year 
1071,  and  had  then  annexed  to  it  a  con- 
vent for  Ciatertian  monks,  part  of  which  k 
now  converted  to  a  farm  bouse.  The  castle 
is  an  irregular  pentagon,  surrounded  by  a 
deep  ditch,  and  the  whole  works  are  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit  Its  more  mo- 
dern part  was  erected  by  queen  Elisabeth, 
and  includes  the  keep,  or  main  tower,  an 
irregular  polygon,  situated  on  a  mount  at 
the  north-east  angle,  which  la  ascended  by 
a  stair  of  72  steps.  In  the  centre  is  a  weft 
choked  up  with  rubbish;  there  is  also 
another  open  about  216  feet  deep,  whence 
the  water  is  drawn  by  a  wheel.  A  fort  is 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  here  by  the 
Britons,  which  was  repaired  by  the  Romans, 
after  it  was  taken  by  Vespasian.  The  castle 
was  rebuilt  by  Witbgan,  who  was  king 
of  the  isle  of  Wight  in  the  beginning  ot 
the  sixth  century ;  and  having  again  Men 
to  decay,  was  repaired  by  Richard  da 
Redvers,  earl  of  Devonshire,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  This  fort  was  attacked  by 
king  Stephen,  and  taken  by  storm,  and  it 
afterwards  became  celebrated  for  die  impri- 
sonment of  Charles  L  The  castle  is  now 
the  seat  of  a  governor,  and  has  a  garrison; 
part  of  it  ia  entire,  but  many  places  ex- 
hibit a  venerable  ruin.  Distant  1  mile 
from  Newport. 

Cahisto,  or  Castel  Rosso,  a  small 
town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Greece,  at 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Negropont,  near  Cape  Oro,  45  miles  8.E. 
of  the  town  of  Negropont.  Long.  84. 34  E. 
Lat  38.  4.  N. 

C  abit  an,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast  , 
of  the  island  of  Negroa. 

Cam  ten  a,   a  neat  town  of  European  j 
Turkey,  in  the  interior  of  the  Mores.    It  , 
appears  to  stand  in  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Uorthys,  and  is  a  healthy  and  comfortable 
place,  with  9500  inhabitants,  almost  exclu-  , 
sively  Greeks. 

Cahity,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  runt  ' 
into  the  Esk,  in  the  county  of  Forftr. 

Carivslak,  or  St  Ninian's,  one  of  the  ' 
smaller  Hebrides,  among  the  Sheant  isks. 
Long.  6.  SO.  W.  Lat.  57.  63.  N.         •  .    , 

Caelanstown,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  , 
the  county  of  Meath,  3$  miles  from  Dublin-  j 

Cajllat,  a  town  of  France,  in  Upper 
Auvergue,  on  the  river  Cere,  departmentof 
the  CantaL     It  contains  150  houses.   5  , 
miles  S.  E.  of  Aurillac  ', 

Caelat,  or  Carl*  jdk  RooniroaT,  a 
small  place  of  France,  in  the  province  of 
Foix,  near  Rieux,  department  of  the  Ar- 
riege.  It  is  the  native  place  of  theftmous 
Bayle.    9St  miles  W.  of  Mirepoix.  , 

CaBLBuao,  a  market  town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  palatinate  ofrFieaelburfi,  with  a  owtie.  , 
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Cium,  a  small  river  of  Finland,  which 
runs  into  theguif  of  Bothnia,  2  miles  N.  of 
toe  fallowing  town. 

GiiLur,  Ntw,  a  small  town  of  Fin- 
had,  aide  of  Wasa,  situated  on  the  river 
Lappojocki,  about  6  miles  from  the  sea.  70 
nik*  8.  W*  of  Cajana.    Long.  22. 26.  E. 

Cailiit,  Old,  a  seaport  of  Finland, 
circle  of  Wan,  belonging  formerly  to  the 
Swedish  province  of  East  Bothnia,  now  to 
Rasas*  It  hat  a  good  harbour,  with  dock- 
nnb,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  tar, 
leap,  and  salt  60  miles  S.W.  of  Cajana. 
LoagSS.1.  E.  Lat.  63.  50.  N. 

Caelexbcrg,  a  small  district  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  in  the  principality  of 

Cailentini,  a  small  town  of  Sicily,  in 
the  valley  of  Nolo,  built  by  the  emperor 
Claries  V.  Population  2000.  9  miles  E. 
rfLenuni. 

Caelesmaxckt,  a  town  of  Silesia,  in  the 
principality  of  Brieg,  on  the  Stober.  9  miles 
S.  of  Brieg.  Long.  17.  40.  E.  Lat.  50. 
47.-N. 

Cailktow,  a  ▼ilhtte  and  pariah  of  Eng- 
>M,  in  the  county  or  York.  Many  petri- 
fied thefla  are  found  in  the  rocks  here,  and 
flrteanve  alum  works  were  formerly  car* 
rid  on  in  the  vicinity.  Population  230. 
DwJant  3  miles  from  Hokesley. 

Caeleton  Cove,  a  cove  on  the  north 
ant  of  me  island  of  AnticostL  Long.  63. 
30.  W.  Lat  49.  97.  N. 

Caelxtoh  Hill,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in 
tseoooncyof  Ayr.    Height  15*4  feet.     > 

Caeux oroan,  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland, 
is  the  county  of  Loath,  situated  in  a  bay 
to  which  it  gives  name.  This  bay  is  a  fine 
Wen,  with  90  fathom  water,  but  ia  dan- 
gerous from  rocks,  The  town  is  of  ineon- 
aknble extent;  its  principal  exports  are 
onto*,  which  are  tent  in  great  quantities 
toDobhn.  Batter,  which  is  brought  from 
the  county  of  Tyrone  by  a  canal,  is  shipped 
here  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  linen 
•hich  is  manufactured  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  also  exported.  Carlingfbrd  return- 
ed tv^  members  to  the  Irish  parliament 
previous  to  the  union.  It  has  a  castle, 
fanded  on  the  solid  rock,  said  to  have  been 
hilt  baking  John.  Distant  51  miles  N. 
af  Dublin,  and  94  S.  S.  E.  of  Armagh. 
Log. 6. 8.  W.  Lat.  54.  I.N. 

Caelisle,  a  city  of  England,  in  the 
«*nty  of  Cumberland,  very  pleasantly  si* 
tatted  near  the  cmiflnence  of  the  rivers 
Eden  and  Calden,  the  former  of  which,  five 
mOo  lower  down,  falls  into  the  Solway 
Fhth,  The  name  of  this  dty  appears  to 
h«ve  been  derived  from  the  Saxon  words 
«*r  hrf,  that  is,  the  dty  near  the  wall, 
«1*  its  contiguity  to  the  great  Roman 
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wall,  which  stood  within  less  than  a  cjtfaftef 
of  a  mile  of  it ;  the  site  of  this  monument 
of  Roman  industry  is  still  very  perceptible 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  some  part  of  its 
foundation  has  recently  been  dug  up.  Un- 
til lately  this  dty  Was  surrounded  by  a  wall 
with  three  gates,  the  English  gate  to  the 
south,  the  Scotch  gate  to  the  north,  and  the 
Irish  gate  to  the  west ;  but  the  east  part  of 
the  wall  has  been  removed  for  the  purpose 
of  both  health  and  convenience,  and  neither 
of  the  gates  is  standing.  Of  old  it  Was  a 
military  post  of  the  first  importance,  and 
was  of  great  strength,  having  a  ritadel  and  a 
castle,  the  latter  situated  so  as  to  command 
the  passage  of  the  river  Eden,  on  a  slight 
eminence  at  the  north-west  extremity.  It 
is  still  kept  in  repair,  and  contains,  among) 
other  buildings,  a  new  magazine  for  gun- 
powder, and  an  excellent  modern  armoury, 
capable  of  receiving  10,000  stand  of  arms, 
and  generally  containing  about  that  number. 
A  strong  ancient  keep  remains,  with  a  well 
of  great  depth,  probably  the  work  of  the 
Romans.  Mary  queen  of  Scotland  was 
imprisoned  here  m  1568 ;  the  suite  of  rooms 
in  which  she  was  confined  is  still  shown, 
and  the  place  of  her  promenade  preserves 
remembrance  of  her,  under  the  appellation 
of  the  Lad^s  Walk.  The  castle  is  said  to 
have  been  first  built  in  the  seventh  century 
by  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland;  the 
walls  are  ascribed  to  William  Ruths. 
The  prindpal  streets  diverge  from  the 
market  place  as  a  centre,  which  is  dis- 
figured and  obstructed  by  a  guardhouse, 
built  when  the  dty  was  under  the  do* 
minion  of  Cromwell;  English,  Scotch, 
Castle,  and  Fisher  streets,  are  spadous ;  and 
the  dty  contains  some  good  houses,  chiefly, 
however,  of  late  erection.  It  was  consti- 
tuted a  bishop's  see  by  Henry  I.  who  ap- 
pointed his  confessor  Adelulph  to  fill  the 
episcopal  office.%  The  cathedral,  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  a  venerable  struc- 
ture, partly  of  Saxon,  and  partly  of  Gothic 
architecture,  containing,  on  the  screens  in 
the  aisles,  some  singular  and  ridiculous  le- 
gendary paintings  of  St  Augustine  and  St 
Anthony,  with  a  distich  in  uncouth  lan- 
guage to  each.  Part  of  the  western  wing 
was  demolished  in  the  dvil  wars,  at  which 
period  about  90  feet  of  the  nave  was  pulled 
down  to  erect  military  works,  among  others 
the  guard-house  before  mentioned ;  the 
opening  was  afterwards  dosed  with  a  wall, 
and  the  space  between  the  wall  and  the 
transept  fitted  up,  and  la  now  the  parish 
church  of  St  Mary;  but  it  is  extremdy 
gloomy  and  inconvenient.  The  choir  is 
137  feet  long,  75  feet  in  height,  and,  in- 
ducting the  aisles,  75  feet  broad*;  the 
east  window,  decorated  with  stained  glass, 
ii  46  feet  in  height,  and  90  in  breadth; 
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the  choir  is  beautifully  wainscotted  with  Oik 
after  a  design  by  the  late  lord  Camelfbrd, 
which,  with  the  bishop's  throne,  is  the 
workmanship  of  the  late  Thomas  Carlyle, 
a  self-taught  and  ingenious  native  artist, 
who  died  in  1816.  Besides  the  bishop,  a 
dean,  chancellor,  archdeacon,  four  preben- 
daries, eight  minor  canons,  lay  clerks,  cho- 
risters, &c.  belong  to  the  cathedral.  There 
is  another  pariah  church,  St  Cuthbert's, 
which  was  rebuilt  in  1776;  it  is  a  light 
airy  building,  with  square  sash  windows, 
and  resembles  a  chapel  of  ease  in  appearance. 
Besides  these,  Carlisle  contains  places  of 
divine  warship  fbr  Presbyterians,  Metho- 
dists (a  handsome  new  cnapel  for  whom 
has  just  been  opened),  Anabaptists,  Quakers, 
and  Roman  Catholics.  An  abbey,  attached 
to  the  cathedral,  was  completed  by  Henry 
I.,  and  Edward  I.  held  a  parliament  in  thai 
part  of  it  now  called  the  Fratry,  while  on 
fiisjast  expedition  to  Scotland  in  1307,  in 
which  year  he  died  on  Burgh  Marsh,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Solway  Frith,  about  six 
miles  from  Carlisle.  The  city  has  two 
work  houses  for  the  indigent  poor,  a  well- 
endowed  classical  school,  a  school  of  indus~ 
try,  two  extensive  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  poor  children  on  the  plans  of  Bell  and 
Lancaster,  supported  by  public  subscription, 
and  a  dispensary,  which  was  first  eniablish* 
ed  in  1788.  Few  of  the  public  buildings 
are  conspicuous  objects.  In  the  year  1807, 
an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  erect- 
ing a  court  house  and  other  necessary  struc- 
tures, on  a  very  extensive  plan,  on  the  site 
of  the  old  citadel.  A  very  large  and  hand- 
some bridge  over  the  Eden,  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  built  of  white  stone,  by 
Mr  Smirke,  was  finished  in  1817*  towards 
the  cxpence  of  which  parliament  voted  the 
sum  of  1*10,000 ;  the  communication  with 
Scotland  and  Ireland  is  much  facilitated  and 
improved  by  this  elegant  structure*  In  the 
same  year,  several  neat  public  walks  were 
constructed  by  public  subscription,  one 
of  which,  that  around  the  castle  walla, 
deserves  particular  notice.  A  fortnight 
cattle  market  was  established,  which  pro* 
nuasstp  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  city 
an<)  neighbourhood;  the  site  of  the  cattle 
markets  was  enlarged,  and  rendered  more  fit 
for  the  purpose ;  and  a  new  horse-market 
Mas  made  tiebind  what  is  called  the  east 
wall ;  before  this,  the  horses  were  exhibited 
in  one  of  the  streets,  to  the  annoyance  and 
no  little  danger  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
county  gaol  is  an  ill-contrived  and  disagree* 
able  budding,  and  is  besides  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  purpose:  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
erect  a  new  and  more  convenient  structure. 
The  bridge  over  the  river  Caldew,  which 
runs  through  a  part  of  one  of  the  suburbs, 
is  also  highly  inconvenient  and  .dangerous, 


and  must  very  shortly  be  replaced  by  a  new 
one.  Considerable  tirade  and  manufactures 
are  carried  on  here,  occupying  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  inhabitants.  The  manufactures 
chiefly  consist  of  cotton  in  all  its  branches, 
woollens,  linen,  leather,  hats,  hardware, 
and  various  other  commodities:  there  are 
several  founderies,  and  also  breweries,  which 
produce  a  large  quantity  of  malt  liquor. 
Two  markets  are  held  weekly,  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  which  are  copiously  supplied 
with  every  thing  that  a  fertile  country  can 
afford.  The  city  boasts  an  excellent  pub- 
lic library  of  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand volumes,  which  was  instituted  in 
1768,  and  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing 
state,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nrincipsl 
inhabitants  joining  in  support  of  it  Car- 
lisle returns  two  members  to  parliament, 
has  four  annual  Mrs  for  general  com- 
merce ;  there  are  also  three  annual  cattle 
fairs,  two  of  which  have  been  recently 
established,  and  two  statute  days  for  the 
hiring  of  servants.  The  mayor  and  other 
officers  of  the  corporation  are  chosen  annu- 
ally :  the  number  of  aldermen  is  twelve. 


The  general  gaol  delivery,  or  county 
is  holden  at  the  eourt  nouses  annually  ii* 
the  month  of  August ;  the  county  sessions 
are  held  in  the  same  place  twice  a-yearout 
of  the  four  times ;  and  the  city  sessions, 
over  which  the  mayor  presides,  are  held 
quarterly  in  the  Ifort  hall,  which  is  an 
unsightly  old  building,  standing  in  the 
market  place.  Carlisle  is  s  very  ancient 
place;  there  are  abundant  moots  that 
it  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
who 'made  it  one  of  their  most  important 
military  stations.  The  castle  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Roman  fortress ;  but  all  its 
original  conftairataon  is  lost  in  subsequent 
alterations.  In  the  time  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well the  keep  was  converted  into  a  battery, 
and  guns  were  mounted  on  thereof.  The 
city  and  neighbouring  territory  formed  part 
of  the  Scottish  dominions  in  the  time  of 
David  1.  who  here  conferred  knighthood  on 
prince  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  1L  of  Eng- 
land, in  1148.  It  participated  in  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  neishbouring  nations  ; 
it  was  burnt  intentionally  by  the  Scots,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  twice  by  ac- 
cident in  that  of  Edward  I.  Durfrg  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHLit  was  besieged  by  an 
army  of  8000  men.  In  1644,  it  surrender* 
ed  to  general  Lesly,  commanding  the  parlia- 
mentary forces;  and  a  century  afterwards  was 
taken  by  the  rebels  in  1745,  and  retaken  by 
the  royal  forces  underthe  duke  of  Cumber- 
land. Several  of  the  nnfortunateadherents 
of  the  house  of  Stuart  were  executed  at  Car- 
lisle, on  account  of  their  exertions  for  its 
restoration*  Population,  including  the  three 
suburbs,  of  Betchergatc,  Caldewgate,  and 
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Rktergste,  18,531.    Distant  96  miles  from 

Edinburgh,  104  from  Glasgow,  200  from 

pnUn^and  SOI  N.  of  London.    Long.  3. 

4.  W.  Ut  54.  50.  N. 
Carlisle,  a  post  township  of  the  United 

Sues,  in  Schoharie  county,  New  York, 

about  9  flfles  long,  and  near  7  wide.    Po- 

pnkiM  in  1810,  1231,  with  83  senatorial 

ejectors. 

Carlisle,  a  town  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  chief 
town  of  Cumberland  county.  It  is  plea- 
andvsituated  in  a  plain,  on  a  branch  of 
to  Sosquehannah  river,  and  contains,  ac- 
costing to  Morse,  about  400  houses,  chiefly 

rf  Hone  and  brick,  and  about  1500  inhabit- 
artt,  Other  travellers,  and  among  others, 
V.  Michaux,  state  the  number  of  houses  at 
m  The  streets  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  the  public  buildings  are  a 
college,  court  house,  and  gaol,  besides  four 
difieeB  for  public  worship,  belonging  to  the 
Presbyterians,  Germans,  Episcopalians,  and 
Roman  Catholics.  It  has  also  a  college, 
with  a  principal  and  three  nrofessors.  Car- 
fide  lies  on  the  post  road  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsburg.  195  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Philadelphia,  and  178  E.  from  Pittsburg. 
Long.  77. 12.  W.  Let.  40. 12.  N. 

Carlisle  Bat,  a  bay  oh  the  western 
east  of  the  island  of  Bar  Dadoes,  situated  to 
the  south  of  Bridgetown. 

Carlisle  Bat,  a  bay  of  the  island  of 
Antigua,  3  miles  W.  of  Falmouth. 

Carlisle  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  south  coast 
of  die  island  of  Jamaica.  Long.  77. 0.  W. 
La.  17.  47.  N. 

Cailisle  Lagoon,  a  bay  on  the  north 
tout  of  Egmont  island,  or  New  Guernsey, 
hi  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  between  Howe  s 
point  and  Portland  island.  Long.  164,  16. 
E.  Lai.  10.  42.  S. 

Cailisle,  New,  a  town  of  Lower  Cv 
fiada,  in  the  district  4»*Gaspe*.  It  is  situat- 
ed in  Chaleur  bay,  and  the  number  of 
howa  is  from  40  to  50,  all  of  wood-  Ithas 
a  church,  court  house,  and  a  gaol. 

Cailo,  a  small  island  in  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  off  the  coast  of  East  Bothnia,  about 
ttuues  in  circumference,  and  intersect* 
rf  by  a  deep  bay  on  the  south  and  east 
cststa.  It  is  subject  to  Russia ;  and  in  the 
centre  is  a  small  town,  called  Kirkby.  Long. 
24.40.E.    Lat  65.  2.  N. 

CisLorAoo,  or  Karlobaoo,  a  seaport 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  that  part  of 
Dahnatia  caned  Morlachia,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  craggy  mountain  on  the  Adriatic, 
near  the  strait  which  separates  the  Island 
of  Pago  from  the  mainland.  Population 
12,000.  The  harbour  of  Carlopago  consists 
properly  of  two,  and  was  constructed  at  a 
great  expence  by  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  in 
1789,   The  principal  trade  is  in  wood,  salt, 


honey,  wax,  and  fish.  The  air  is  unhealthy, 
and  the  neighbouring  country  poor.  40 
miles  S.  of  BukarL    Long.  15. 13.  £.  Lat. 

44.  55.  N. 

Carlos,  San,  a  small  town  of  Spain, 
which  was  begun  to  be  built  only  in  1702.  It 
is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
province  of  Catalonia,  on  the  frontier  of 
Valencia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ebro,  opposite  to  the  point  of 
AUaques.    53  miles  S.  W.  of  Tarragona. 

Carlos,  San,  a  new  town  of  Spam,  in 
the  province  of  Andalusia,  in  the  north- 
west side  of  the  island  of  Leon,  near  Cadiz. 
It  was  constructed  at  the  expence  of  go- 
vernment, and  contains  spacious  marine 
barracks,  a  natal  college,  an  hospital,  and  a 
parish  church. 

Carlos,  Sax,  the  largest  and  most 
flourishing  place  of  the  island  of  Chiloe,  in 
South  America.  It  is  situated  pn  the 
northern  shore  of  the  island ;  and  since  176$ 
is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince. In  1774  it  contained  60  houses,  and 
462  inhabitants;  and  in  1791  the  houses 
had  increased  to  200,  and  the  population  to 
1100.  It  has  a  good  port ;  but  owing  to 
the  tremendous  hurricanes  which  come 
on  suddenly,  and  completely  hide  the 
land,  ships  are  frequently  wrecked  at  the 
entrance.  Long.  73.  65.  W.  Lat.  VL 
8.S. 

Carlos,  San,  a  town  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  situated 
on  a  small  river,  about  6  miles  N.  of  Mai- 
donado.    Long.  55.  44.  W.    Lat  34.  44. 

45.  S. 

Carlos,  San,  a  missionary  settlement  in 
the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  situated  on 
the  shore  of  a  small  river,  in  long.  55.  57. 
W.  lat  27. 44.  8.— There  is  another  mis- 
sionary settlement  of  the  same  name,  situ- 
ated on  the  shore  of  the  riter  Goachrpaa,  in 
the  province  of  Tucuman.  There  are  rari * 
ous  other  settlements  of  the  same  name 
in  South  America;  hut  they  are  generally 
inconsiderable. 

Carlos,  San,  a  river  of  Guadafcrape, 
which  runs  nearly  north-east 

Carlos,  Sax,  a  dty  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Vene- 
zuela, situated  on  the  river  Agnirre.  The 
city  is  large,  handsome,  and  wefl  divided. 
It  was  founded  by  the  first  lxdsaionaries  of 
Venezuela,  and  it  owes  its  increase  and  im- 
provement to  the  activity  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  greater  part  of  these  are  Spaniards  from 
the  Canary  islands,  who  are  enterprising 
and  industrious,  and  whose  example  in- 
spires the  indolent  Creoles  with  an  emula- 
tion which  tends  greatly  to  promote  the 
public  prosperity.    The  wealth  of  the  in- 


habitants consists  chiefly  in  cattle.    AgrU 
culture,  though  not  prosecuted  wjth  great 
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activity,  if  got  neglected.  Its  chief  products 
are  inoigo  and  coflee.  The  fruits  produced 
in  the  surrounding  country  possess  an  ex- 
quisite flavour,  and  particularly  the  oranges, 
which  sre  found  throughout  the  province* 
The  parish  church,  in  its  construction  and 
neatness,  corresponds  with  the  industry  and 
piety  of  its  inhabitants.  The  heat  experien- 
ced at  San  Carlos  is  very  great,  and  would 
he  still  more  excessive,  it  it  were  not  mo- 
derated by  the  violence  of  the  north-east 
wind  which  frequently  blows  here.  Popu- 
lation 9500.  180  miles  8.  W.  of  Csraccas, 
and  84  S.S.W.  of  Valencia.    Lat.  9. 20.  N. 

Carlos,  San,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  of 
Florida.  Long,  884*  30.  £.  Lat.  87. 10.  N. 
Jt  is  also  the  name  of  a  small  island  in  the 
gulf  of  California. 

Carlos  de  Montbbxy,  8an,  the  capi- 
tal of  New  California,  founded  in  1770,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Santa  Lucia, 
which  has  a  pleasant  aspect,  being  cover- 
ed with  oaks,  pines,  and  rose  bushes.  The 
village  is  about  two  leagues  distant  from 
the  presidio,  or  military  station  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  pleasantly  situated ;  and 
the  "country  agreeably  broken  by  hills  and 
vallies,  has  a  verdant  appearance,  and  is 
adorned  with  many  clumps  and  single 
trees.  Through  the  valley  a  small  brook  of 
water,  about  knee-deep,  called  by  the  Spa- 
niards Rio  Carmelo,  takes  its  course,  passes 
the  buildings  of  the  mission,  and  imme- 
diately empties  itself  into  the  sea.  The  bay 
of  Monterey  was  discovered,  in  1548,  by 
Cabrillo,  and  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Bahia 
de  Piros,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  pines 
with  which  the  neighbouring  mountains 
were  covered.  It  received  its  present  name 
about  00.  years  ago,  in  honour  of  the  viceroy 
of  Mexico,  count  de  Monterey,  an  active 
man,  who  fitted  out  various  maritime  expe- 
ditions, and  whoplanned  the  conquest  of 
New  Mexico.  The  population  of  San  Car- 
los amounts  to  700.  The  garrison  con- 
sists of  about  00  or  80  soldiers,  who  are  all 
expert  horsemen,  and  well  calculated  to 
protect  the  settlement  against  any  insur- 
rection of  the  natives, 

Cailos,  St,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  08  miles  J£.  of  Havannah. 

Carlos  Islaws,  St,  a  cluster  of  islands 
in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  west  coast  of 
America ;  the.  most  considerable  is  about 
two  leagues  in  drcum&rence,  Long.  134. 
W.  Lat  $4.  48f  N, 

.  Carlo tt  a,  the  second  ip  point  of  size  of 
the  colonies  established  in  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena.  by  don  Paul  Oliyades,  iutendant-ge- 
rteral  of  Seville,  between  1767  and  1769, 
Jt  waa  originally  peopled  far  Germans;  but 
many  of  these  having  died  from  age,  and 
$n  imprudent  use  of  wines,  the  present  set- 
tlers are  chiefly  French,  Savoyards,  and  na* 


tives  of  the  country.  The  houses  and 
streets  are  built  on  a  uniform  plan,  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  amounted,  in  1776, 
to  between  3000  and  4000. 

Caxlovassi,  a  town  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  island  of  Samoa.  Long.  26.  46.  £. 
Lat  37.  51.  N. 

Carlow,  or  Catbxelogh,  a  county  of 
Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 
west by  Kildare  and  Queen's  county,  on  the 
east  by  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Wex- 
ford, and  on  the  south-west  by  Kilkenny. 
It  is  about  86  miles  in  its  extreme  lengtn* 
and  S3  in  breadth,  and  contains  a  superficial 
area  of  214  square  miles.  It  is  watered  bv 
the  fine  and  navigable  river  Barrow,  whLh 
extends  along  its  western  side,  in  a  direc- 
tion from  north  to  south,  and  by  the  Sla- 
ney,  which  crosses  it  on  its  eastern  frontier* 
That  small  portion  of  the  county  lying  west 
of  the  Barrow,  is  covered  with  rough  high 
hills ;  but  their  sides  are  occupied  by  culti- 
vation or  by  ranges  of  timber.  A  frontier 
of  formidable  mountains  on  the  south-east 
divides  it  from.  Wexford.  All  the  rest  of 
the  county  is  champaign  ground,  its  surface 
beautifully  varied,  and  its  soil,  equally  fit 
for  tillage  or  pasture,  highly  genial  and 
productive:  its  limestone  quarries  are  inex* 
haustibly  abundant,  and  largely  used  as 
manure  at  home,  as  well  ss  carried  in  vast 
quantities  annually  to  the  adjoining  districts, 
and  even  to  some  of  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  county  of  Wexford  for  the  same  pwv 
pose  by  either  water  or  very  tedious  lend 
carriage.  The  various  tillage  crops  of  this 
county  are  abundant  and  excellent  m  quality  ; 
and  the  butter,  of  which  great  quantitiea 
are  made  up  for  exportation,  is  the  best  in 
Ireland.  Iron  ore,  oxyde  of  manganese* 
marl,  apd  a  variety  of  days,  are'fbund  here. 
This  county  contains  five  baronies,  Carlow, 
Ravilly,  Idrone,  Forth,  and  St  Mullins,  and 
50  parishes.  Its  principal  towns  are  Car-* 
low,  Lefehlin-bridge,  and  Tullow.  It  is 
estimated  to  contain  13,000  houses,  with 
about  78,000  inhabitants. 

C  a  blow,  the  assise  town  of  the  county 
of  that  name  in  Ireland,  is  of  considerable 
siae,  delightfully  situated  in  a  rich  and 
highly  varied  country  on  the  east  of  the 
Barrow,  which  is  here  the  boundary  of 
the  county.  It  consists  of  a  main  street, 
intersected  by  two  others  at  right  angles* 
Its  public  buildings  are  a  market  house, 
court  house,  gaol,  a  horse  barrack,  and  a  ve» 
nerable  old  church.  A  Roman  Catholic 
seminary  was  lately  formed  here  for  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  that  persuasion, 
to  which  a  splendid  chapel  is  attached  * 
Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  fine  abbey, 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  about  the 
year  634.  On  an  eminence  commanding 
the  river,  stands  *  strong  castle,  flaujccd  witlj 
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towoBiadtotMms,  and  supposed  to  have 

been  erected  by  king  John,  which  continued 

iwiewril  centuries  a  fortress  of  much  im- 

pwtmee  for  the  protection  of  the  English. 

Ii  a  kfe  eflbrt  to  new  model  this  vene- 

tisfe  yifc,  its  foundations  were  so  sapped 

tmt  toe  whole  ftbrie  in  an  instant  gave 

wjt,  tad  Anna  now  a  heap  of  indiscnmi- 

m*  nans.    The  manufactures  of  this  place 

touasi  in  coarse  woollen  cloths,  ana  its 

asfic  m  supplying  the  adjacent  country 

with  stone-coal,  of  which  there  are  large 

irim  in  the  Queen's  county,  in  its  immediate 

iknritT.    This  it  is  enabled  to  do  by  means 

•fin  site  on  the  noble  and  navigable  river 

Btorow,  which  is  connected  by  the  grand 

end  with  Dublin,  and  also  with  the  coun- 

bslring  on  the  Shannon,  and  gives  it  also 

foiatereourse  down  the  river  to  the  sea* 

porn  of  New  Ross  and  Waterfbrd,  thereby 

tfbraiag  vent  for  the  grain  and  butter 

5ttj  supplied  by  the  surrounding  rich 
abundant  district.  Carlow,  which  sends 
ok  member  to  the  imperial  parliament  (the 
eamrff  sending  one  also),  is  39  miles  S.  of 
Dobta,  an  the  great  southern  road,  and  17 
N.  of  Kilkenny.  Population  6676.  Ijong. 
fc&W.  Let  52.  49.  N. 

Cauowitz,  an  open  town  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  in  Sirraia  (the  eastern  part  of 
Sdsrooia),  on  the  Danube,  below  Peter- 
wndem,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  which  surrounds  the 
town  on  three  aides,  and  renders  the  air 
wrrcommed.  It  contains  about  860  houses, 
wtereof  only  300  are  of  atone,  the  rest  being 
nam  huts.  There  are  three  Greek  and 
me  Catholic  church.  Population  6600. 
1he  town  it  but  partly  paved,  and  is  ex- 
posed to  immdationa  of  the  Danube.  Its 
vsde  is  tolerably  active,  from  its  being  si- 
tuated on  the  high  road  from  Hungary  to 
Semlin  and  the  Turkish  dominions.  The 
anions  produce  an  excellent  red  wine; 
md  in  the  Danube  are  caught  a  number  of 
rtargeons.  7  miles  E.S.E.  of  Peterwar- 
dem,  and  33  N.  W.  of  Belgrade.  Long: 
»•  3.  E.  Lat  47.  26.  N. 

Carurad,  or  Kaisircarlsbad,  an  open 
town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Seats, 
matted  in  a  narrow  valley  between  high 
nomitains,  on  the  river  Topel,  not  for  from 
theEgra,  Population  3000.  Itiafomous 
hr  its  hot  mineral  waters,  discovered  in 
1370  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  while 
hating,  from  which  drcumstance  the 
wwa  takes  Ha  name.  The  inhabitants 
**  the  town  are  chiefly  supported  by  the 
tiranjers  attracted  hither.  They  manufac- 
ture* few  needles,  knives,  and  other  hard- 
m  articles.  6  miles  N.  E.  of  Elnbogen, 
f»  *  W.  of  Prague,  Long.  18.  69.  E. 
l*t*U*.N. 

Casuieig,  a  castio,  village,  and  parish 


of  the  Bavarian  province,  situated  on  th* 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  district  of 
Spire.    It  contains  1 400  inhabitants. 

Cari.sburg,  or  Carlbtadt,  a  fortified 
town  of  Hanover,  in  the  duchy  of  Bremen, 
situated  on  the  river  Geeste,  95  miles  W. 
of  Stade,  and  30  N.  by  W.  of  Bremen. 
Long.  8.  40.  E.  Lat  53.  39.  N. 

Carlscrona,  or  Carl sc boon,  a  seaport 
of  Sweden,  on  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  pro-* 
vince  of  Blekingen.  It  was  founded  by 
Charles  IX.  from  whom  it  derives  its  name, 
but  is  indebted  for  its  present  rank  as  a  sea- 
port to  Charles  XI.  who  endowed  it  in  1680 
with  a  number  of  valuable  privileges.  Since 
his  time  it  has  been  the  principal  and  almost 
the  only  depot  of  the  Swedish  navy.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  which  is  capable  of 
holding  about  100  vessels,  is  commanded  by 
two  forts ;  and  there  are  other  fortifications 
in  the  interior ;  but  the  chief  objects  of  in- 
terest here  are  the  docks,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  town  by  a  high  wall.  One 
of  them  was  constructed  in  the  year  1714, 
out  of  the  solid  rock ;  its  length  is  190  feet, 
its  breadth  46,  and  its  depth  33.  The  new 
dock  is  of  much  greater  dimensions;  its 
form  is  semicircular,  and  it  is  divided  into 
four  compartments,  each  of  which  has  five 
slips  for  vessels,  a  gate  48  feet  in  width, 
and  nearly  30  in  height,  and  a  detached 
edifice  over  it,  with  a  copper  roof.  The 
walla,  like  the  bottom,  are  of  hewn  granite, 
and  nearly  40  feet  thick,  being  filled  up  in 
the>middle  with  earth.  This  stupendous 
undertaking  was  begun  in  1757,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  annual  sum  of  L.25,000  was 
expended  on  it,  but  it  was  at  last  allowed  to 
languish,  and  still  remains  in  an  unfinished 
state.  The  Swedish  admiralty,  which  had 
once  its'seat  here,  was  removed  to  Stockholm 
in  1776.  Carlscrona  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor  of  Blekingen.  The  exports  con- 
sist of  timber,  tar,  potash,  tallow,  and 
marble.  In  the  town  is  an  anchor  foundery. 
Population  13,800.  890  miles  8.  S.  W.  of 
Stockholm.  Long.  15.  33,  £.  Lat.  56.  6. 
57.  N. 

Carlsfeld,  a  small  mining  town  in 
Saxony,  circle  of  Ersgebirg.  Here  are 
founderies  of  brass  and  iron,  with  a  glass*  • 
house.   16  miles  S.  of  Zwickau. 

Carlshamm,  a  royal  staple  town  of 
Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Blekingen,  on 
the  Baltic ;  with  a  good  harbour,  a  fortress, 
and  a  dock-yard.  12  miles  W.  of  Carls- 
crona.    Long.  14.  39.  E.  Lat  56.  13..  N. 

Carlshof,  a  low  lying  island  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  with  a  yellow  sandy 
beach.  It  is  about  three  leagues  in  circuit, 
and  contains  a  lake  in  the  centre.  Long. 
140.  30.  W.  Lat  15.  45.  N. 

Carlsruhe  (i.  e.  "  the  rest  or  rtpote  of 
Charles"),  a  handsome  town  iitthe  grand 
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duchy  of  Baden,  the  residence  of  the  grand 
duke  and  his  court  It  was  founded  by 
the  margrave  Charles  William,  in  171*, 
and  at  first  consisted  of  a  palace,  or  rather  a 
hunting  castle,  with  a  few  wooden  houses ; 
but  under  the  late  and  present  grand  duke,  it 
has  received  great  augmentations  and  em- 
bellishment*. The  original  plan  of  build* 
ing  was,  that  the  castle  being  taken  for  a 
centre,  streets  at  equal  distances,  and  In 
fhe  form  of  radii,  should  proceed  from  it 
in  all  directions,  to  the  number  of  38.  But 
of  these,  only  nine  have  as  yet  been  built, 
and  being  close  to  each  other,  and  all  in 
one  direction,  they  give  to  the  town  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  unopened  finr.  Those  nine 
streets  are  intersected  in  three  different 
places,  vis.  at  their  centre,  middle,  and  end, 
by  others,  partly  of  a  curved,  and  partly' of 
a  rectilinear  form.  The  remaining  S3  are 
lined  with  poplars,  which  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  town.  The  buildings  in  the 
town  are  almost  all  of  stone*  In  the  middle 
of  the  ducal  palace  is  a  spire,  which  is  ac- 
counted  the  central  point  or  the  town;  in  the 
left  wing  stands  the  chapel,  and  in  the  right 
the  valuable  library  of  tne  grand  duke,  con- 
taining more  than  40,000  volumes,  with  a 
cabinet  of  minerals  and  medals,  and  a  phi* 
losophical  apparatus;  the  whole  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  botanic  garden.  Among  the 
other  public  edifices  of  Carlsruhe,  are  the 
Lutheran,  Calvinist,and  Catholic  churches, 
the  Jewish  synagogue,  the  chancery,  the 
town-house,  the  work-house,  the  barrcsks, 
&c.  The  academy  consists  of  six  classes, 
and  is  on  so  excellent  plan :  there  is  here 
likewise  a  seminary  for  schoolmasters,  and 
another  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Theinha* 
bitants  derive  their  chief  support  from  the 
court,  and  from  some  petty  ntanufmctures 
adapted  to  fashionable  company.  Hie  po- 
pulation of  Carlsruhe  in  1909  was  10,300, 
of  whom  7950  were  Lutherans,  1800  Cal- 
vinists,  and  650  Jews;  it  has  since  con- 
siderably increased.  This  town  wss  taken 
by  the  French  in  1700,  8  miles  N.  W.  of 
Durlach,  and  11 S,  of  PhiKpsbnrgh.  Long. 
90.  45.  £.  Lat.  48.  59.  51.  N. 

Cablsauhe,  a  village  of  Silesia,  in  the 
circle  of  Oppeln,  with  700  houses. 

Carlstadt,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  em* 
jure,  the  capital  of  Croatia,  seated  near 
the  conflux  of  the  Dobra  and  Kulpa,  on 
the  borders  of  Carniela,  The  part  of  the 
town  denominated  the  "  castle"  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  has  neat  stone  houses;  but 
the  "  outer  town"  is  built  entirely  of  wood. 
Carlstadt  is  the  great  mart  for  the  fruit, 
tobacco,  and  salt,  which  are  articles  of  com- 
merce between  Dalmatia  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  All  this  country  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  French  from  1809 
to  18H,    48  miles  9,  &  E,  of  tybach, 


and  170  S.  by  W.  ef  Vienna.  Long.  15. 
50.  £<  Lat.  45.  34,  N. 

Carlstadt,  a  small  town  of  Sweden, 
in  West  Gothland,  province  of  Wanneland, 
built  by  Charles  IX,  on  the  island  of  Ting* 
walla,  at  the  influx  of  the  Clara-Elf,  or 
Star-Elf,  into  the  lake  of  Wener.  There 
is  here  a  considerable  trade  across  the  lake, 
in  wood,  copper,  and  iron.  The  houses  am 
built  entirely  of  wood.  Population  1500. 
100  miles  W.  of  Stockholm.  Long.  13. 
9.  B.  Lat.  49.  SO.  N. 

Cabxstadt,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Maine,  with  a  famous  castle  on  the  oppo* 
site  side  of  the  river.  Population  8200.  19 
miles  N.  W.  of  Wurtaburg. 

Caeltok,  a  village  and  pariah  of  Eng- 
land, insthe  county  of  Bedford.  Popula- 
tion 401.  Distant  5  miles  from  Olney, 
and  57  from  London* 
'  Caelton,  a  township  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Nottingham.  Population  1814. 
Distant  8  miles  from  Nottingham,  and  180 
from  London. 

Cablton,  a  township  of  England,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Population  585. 
Distant  4  miles  from  Wakefield,  and  190 
from  London. 

•  Carlton,  a  township  of  England,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Population  687. 
Distant  half  a  mile  from  Snaith,  and  175 
from  London, 

Caulton,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  Population  318. 
Distant  3  miles  from  Barnsley. 

Carmagnola,  a  populous  trading  town 
of  Piedmont,  in  the  marouisate  of  Salozzo, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po.  It  is 
surrounded  with  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  is 
one  of  the  strongest  places  on  the  Pied* 
montese  frontier.      Here  is  carried  on  a 

Eat  trade  in  cloth,  hemp,  and  partial- 
ly in  silk,  all  of  which  articles  are  pro- 
duced in  the  adjacent  territory.  The  year- 
ly fair  is  well  frequented,  not  only  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Piedmont,  but  by  those  of 
Danphiny  and  Savoy.  In  the  war  of  the 
French  revolution,  it  fell  early  into  the 
hands  of  the  republicans,  and  gave  its  name 
to  one  of  their  most  noted  songs.  Popula- 
tion 18,000.  18  miles  S.  8.  E.  of  Turin, 
Long.  7,43.  E.  Lat.  44. 50.  N. 

Carmaixg,  or  Carman,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  Lower  Armagnac,  17  miles  E. 
of  Toulouse. 

Carh akthjek.    See  Caermarthe*,- 

Carmkl,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  foils 
into  the  Irvine,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew. 

Carmkl,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Duchess  county,  New  York.  Popu- 
lation in  1810,  8080,  with  153  senatorial 
electors. 

Cahmkl,  Mount,  a  celebrated  mountain 
of  Patetiue,  on  fhe  north  side  of  the  bay  of 
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Act.  koJea&nTWthesea  east  to  the 
ntaef  Usekn,  and  sooth  to  Cesarea. 

Cuans,  s  river  on  the  coast  of  New 
/.p^,  guVeast  of  Francisco  bay.  A 
ft*  n«*  ftam  it  is  air  Francis  Drake's 
bob*,  shoe  that  navigator  lay  five  weeks. 

Cuxjv,  aa  ialand  near  the  wast  eoast  of 
Nsntyabsvt  14  miles  long  and  9  broad. 
Let  J#.  SO.  N. 

Cjrmiv,  a  large  island  in  the  gnhT  of 
Cdffimn;  the  northern  point  is  in  N. 
ht& 

Cuiiva,  a  town  of  Great  Bukharia,  80 
■iflN.trfBokham. 

Cinof  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  govern- 
avstsf  Goyas,  on  the  river  Toccentina,  145 
HtoN.tofVillaboa.    Let  1*.  18.  N. 

Casmoxa,  a  small  and  very  old  town  of 
haa,  si  die  Acdaluaian  province  of  8e- 
nfe  Ittesaved  from  Csssar  the  privileges 
aft  Raman  city:  two  of  its  ancient  gates 
atitffl  a  existence,  and  one  of  them  is  a 
wt  isperisr  piece  of  architecture.  The 
eatk,  vkidi  is  in  retina,  formerly  covered 
t**  extent  of  ground.  The  environa  yield 
etassneeofesro,  wine,  and  eiL  80  miles 
N.Laf  Seville,  and  40  S.W.  of  Cordova. 
Losfr&.ao.W.  Lat.S7.9T.  N. 

Cairo*  a,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Css- 
de,prohoceof  Toledo,  with  9400  inhabit- 
ufc.  15  tales  from  Toledo, 

Cairo* a,  a  small  town  of  the  Venetian 
taritoty,  in  Friuli,  aitnaSed  on  a  mountain 
tar  the  river  IndrL 

CiiiriLA,  a  small  town  of  Hindostan, 
iad*  province  of  Aurungabad.  It  is  of 
anaaoabfe  site,  with  a  stone  fort,  which 
bitdeabk  wall,  and  a  ditch  between  them. 
Itaat  TO  miles  N.  of  Bejapour,  and  100 
Lof  Foonah.    Long.  75.  32.  £.  Lat.  10. 

ax. 

Cuiaiat,  a  town  of  European  Tur- 
^mRommiM,  celebrated  fbr  its  manu* 
t*ue  of  Turkey  leather.  60  miles  W.  of 
Bom. 

(awac,  a  village  of  Egypt,  occupying; 
Tvtaftke  ground  covered  hy  the  celebrat- 
*:  rami  of  Thebes,  which  see. 

CaxAL  Manazal,  a  town  of  Arabia, 
*  unlet  B.S.E.  of  Mecca. 

Uixavast,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  the 
waty  of  Gal  way,  which  falls  into  the  bay 
*GafwiT by  several  branches.   It  is  partly 


( axAivox.    See  Caernarvon. 

Uksatic,  a  province  extending  along 
fc  astern  coast  of  Hindostan  about  560 
3b  ia  length,  by  from  50  to  100  in 
"*&a,  eainifenendino;  what  lately  form- 
<d  the  domiaioiM  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot. 
Tbedimate  is  liable  to  excessive  heats,  es- 
pecially dating  summer*  On  these  occa- 
tai  tacfoftMnefer,  in  the  coolest  part 


of  a  house,  stands  at  11 5  degrees.  The  Car- 
natio  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Coleroon, 
Pennar,  Palar,  Cauvery,  and  Vaggaroo,  all 
the  latter  rising  in  the  nigh  lands  above  the 
Ohauts.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  various; 
a  great  proportion  6T  it  is  deep  and  rich, 
^rhile  other  parts  are  sandy,  and  on  account 
of  the  extreme  scarcity  of  water,  large  tanks 
or  artificial  ponds  have  been  constructed  in 
many  places.  Vegetable  productions  are 
numerous,  but  great  part  of  the  surface  does 
not  indemnity  the  expence  of  cultivation 
and  the  country  is  liable  to  frequent  famines. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Carnatic  are 
Hindoos);  Mahometans  and  Christians  form- 

SI  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  population, 
any  temples,  fortresses,  and  towns,  are 
seen  in  this  country;  of  which  the  first  ace 
kept  up  by  the  natives,  the  second  are  go- 
ing to  decay,  and  some  of  the  last  are  be- 
come more  flourishing.  The  principal  towns 
are,  Arcot,  Cuddalore,  Madras,  Madura, 
Ongolo,  Pondicherry,  Tanjore,  TinneveHy, 
Tnchinopoly,,  and  Vellore.  Trade  and 
manufactures  are  carried  on  throughout 
this  country  to  a  considerable  extent* 
The  Mahometans  invaded  the  Carnatic 
in  the  year  1310,  and,  after  various  re- 
volutions, Anwar  ud  Deen  was  appoint- 
ed nabob  of  it  in  1743.  A  competi- 
tion fbr  the  government  arose,  hi  which 
both  the  English  and  French  participated; 
and,  in  1783,  it  was  the  subject  of  a  war 
with  Hyder  AIL  But,  in  the  year  1801,  the 
whole  territory,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
portion  reserved  by  the  nabob,  was  ceded 
by  him  to  the  British,  who  divided  it  into 
eight  districts. 

Carnatic  Our,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  ia 
the  Carnatic,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Arcot 

Car  haul,  a  celebrated  town  of  Hindos- 
tan, situated  in  lat  29. 4*.  N.,  long.  76. 47. 
E.,  on  the  bank  of  Ferose  Shah's  canal,  and 
in  the  middle  of  a  very  extensive  jplain* 
Between  this  town  and  Paniput  were  fought 
two  memorable  battles,  the  first  between 
Mahomet  Shah  and  Nadir  Shah,  in  1739— 
the  second  between  the  allied  Mahometan 
powers  and  the  Mahrattas,  in  the  year  1761, 
when  the  latter,  said  to  have  amounted  to 
05,000  men,  were  totally  defeated,  and  the 
whole  arrav  nearly  annihilated ;  the  Maho* 
metan  army  consisted  of  80,000  regular* 
and  a  number  of  irregular  troops, 

Carnegxo,  a  town  of  the  Popedom,  in, 
the  duchy  of  Urbino.  • 

Carneland,  three  small  desert  island* 
in  the  Spanish  main,  on  the  coast  of  Nica- 
ragua, in  South  America,  between  the  12th 
and  13th  degrees  of  south  latitude. 

Carnero,  a  cape  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
near  Santa  Maria,  on  the  coast  of  Peru. 
Long.  77.  20.  W.  Lat  1.  35.  S. 

Cakxess,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  in  Orkney, 
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on  the  north  rout  of  the  island  of  Pomona, 
two  miles  from  KirkwalL  Long.  2. 48.  W. 
Lat.  58.  53.  N. 

Carnesvills,  the  chief  town  of  Frank- 
lin county,  Georgia,  in  the  United  Stales, 
100  miles  north-west  of  Augusta.  It  con- 
tains a  court-house,  and  about  twenty  dwell- 
ing houses. 

Caknet,  a  town  of  Normandy,  in  the 
department  of  La  Manche,  with  250  houses. 
1 1  miles  south  of  Avranches. 

Carneuil,  a  town  of  Normandy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Orne,  with  230  nouses. 

Caenew,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  where  the  regular 
forces  were  defeated  by  the  insurgents  in 
1798.    Distant  44  miles  from  Dublin. 

Carney,  a  town  of  Syria,  6  miles  south 
ofBairouL 

Carnforth,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster.  Population  815.  Dis- 
tant 6  miles  from  Lancaster,  and  244  from 
London. 

CasNicobar,  a  small  island  in  the  Indian 
sea,  the  most  northern  of  the  Nicobar  islands, 
and  the  largest  of  the  whole,  being  about 
75  miles  in  circuit,  and  of  a  circular  figure. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  land  is 
scarcely  elevated  more  than  six  feet  above 
die  level  of  the  sea.  Great  variety  and 
abundance  of  fruit  is  produced  here,  as  well 
as  grain  and  roots.  Alligators  are  extremely 
numerous,  but  they  are  not  destructive :  the 
island  contains  also  large  lizards,  and  some 
poisonous  serpents.  1  he  onl  v  quadrupeds 
are  hogs,  dogs,  and  rats ;  the  first  of  which 
breed  in  multitudes,  and  running  wild, 
become  the  property  of  those  who  catch 
them.  Birds  are  not  in  great  variety,  al- 
though some  species  are  numerous.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  low  stature,  and  the  fe- 
male part  of  them  extremely  ugly.  They 
are  quiet,  inoffensive,  and  tractable;  and 
from  frequent  intercourse  with  English  ves- 
sels many  speak  broken  English.  Little  is 
known  of  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants : 
the  Danes  made  ineffectual  endeavours,  pro- 
tracted during  a  series  of  years,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity.  Long.  93.  12. 
£.  Lat.  9. 10.  N.— See  Nicobar  Islands. 

Carnie*e8,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  North.  Population  BOO. 
25  miles  east  of  Charleroy. 

Carniola,  a  province  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  with  the  title  of  duchy,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Carinthia,  on  the  north-east 
by  Styria,  on  the  east  and  south-east  by 
Croatia,  on  the  south  by  Dalmatia  and  die 
Adriatic,  and  on  the  west  by  Istria,  Friuli, 
and  the  county  of  Goritz.  Carniola  is  about 
120  miles  in  length,  100  in  breadth,  and  con- 
tains above  4700  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation, in  the  year  1807,  of  409,504.  It  is  di- 
vided either  into  Upper,  Middjp,  Lower, 


and  Inner  Carniola  (to  which  some  aid 
Austrian  Istria),  or  into  the  circles  of  Ley- 
bach,  Neustadt,  and  Adetsberg. 

The  south  of  Carniob  contains  many  Tal- 
lies and  fertile  traces,  which  produce  ou  and 
excellent  wine ;  but  the  north  and  north- 
west parts,  where  the  province  is  separated 
from  Carinthia  by  lofty  mountains,  are  cold, 
bleak,  and  barren.  "the  aspect  of  the  inte- 
rior is  somewhat  of  the  same  nature,  but  it 
is  much  more  susceptible  of  culture,  and 
produces  wheat,  maise,  millet,  and  the  best 
flax  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  Here,  par* 
ticularly  towards  the  south,  the  peasants 
have  two  crops  in  the  year,  sowing  back 
wheat  after  common  wheat,  or  rye  sod 
millet  after  flax  and  hemp.  Fruit  is  like* 
wise  very  plentiful,  especially  chesnuts  and 
walnuts,  of  which  there  are  entire  forests; 
and  in  most  places  the  inhabitants  supply 
the  want  of  wine  by  a  sort  of  home-brewed 
malt 

The  mountains  of  Carniola  are  partly 
inhabited  and  partly  desert;  some  areco. 
vered  with  wood,  #while  others  are  wholly 
naked,  and  their  summits  clothed  with  per- 
petual snow.  They  have  long  been  cele- 
brated for  their  natural  curiosities,  and  for 
their  vast  cavities  and  subterraneous  pas- 
sages. The  cataracts  are  numerous,  and  of 
an  uncommonly  striking  and  picturesque 
description ;  often  gushing  on  a  sudden  from 
an  arid  rock,  and  after  giving  rise  to  consi- 
derable streams,  again  sinking  into  the  earth 
to  make  their  appearance  in  another  place, 
The  main  river  is  the  Save,  after  which 
come  the  Laybach,  the  Gurk,  and  the 
Kulpa.  Among  the  lakes  that  of  Zirk- 
niu  has  the  pre-eminence,  not  so  much 
from  its  extent  as  from  the  singular  ph& 
nomena  to  which  it  is  subject. 

This  province  contains  a  number  of  iron 
mines,  the  most  ancient  and  noted  of  whicl 
is  that  in  the  mountain  of  Eisenberg,  oi 
Naseleiro.  Quicksilver  is  found  near  0s< 
traca ;  and  the  famous  mines  of  that  meta 
at  ldria  may  likewise  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  this  province.  Cinnabar  is  ob 
tained  in  the  county  of  Gomor,  to  thi 
amount  of  6000  or  7000  cwt.  per  annum 
Other  mineral  productions  are  lead,  alum 
bole  armeniac,  and  marble.  Precious  stone 
are  occasionally  found. 

The  prinrinal  branches  of  manual  in 
dustrv  are  the  manufactures  of  wool 
lend;  linens,  and  lace.  The  iron  forges  ar 
of  considerable  importance  for  so  mini] 
peopled  a  country,  furnishing  annually  froi 
8000  to  10,000  cwt.  of  nails;  and  tber 
are  two  extensive  glass-houses  at  Schnei 
berg  and  Wittenstein.  No  rock-salt  bcin 
found  in  the  country,  a  considerable  quan 
tity  of  sea-salt  is  prepared  near  the  coast 
The  great  commercial  road    to  Trie* 
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awl  ¥ra*e,  aid  the  riner  Save,  which  is 
navigable  daring  the  greater  part  of  its 
coDie,  sense  the  easy  and  expeditious 
transport  of  the  various  natural  and  artifi- 
cial  prodnetians. 

ii  the  eonntry  of  the  ancient  Gsnu, 
HMBKssed  a  part  of  the  Vene- 
tian tenitory,  bat  were  driven  into  Carin- 
thia  by  the  Huns  end  Alans.  The  pre- 
sent mhahtfjmtn  are  for  the  most  part  of 
Schfoaisn  extraction,  and  are  called  by 
tat  Germans  Wenden,  or  Vandals.  The 
umber  of  pure  Germans  does  not  exceed 
ttdOO,  and  they  are  to  be  found  only  in 
the  apser  classes  of  society.  The  lower 
ranks,  sr  great  mass  of  the  population*,  are 
drrided  into  particular  districts,  and  dis- 
riiwrmand  by  uncouth  names;  such  as 
VJakta,  Gottscheens,  Pbykes,  &c.  They 
an  a  robust  and  hardy  race,  undergoing 
vita  ease  Use  extremities  of  heat  and  cold, 
sad  living  on  the  coarsest  food. 

This  province  was  converted  to  Christi- 
mity  about  die  8th  century.  In  the  time 
e  Charlemagne  and  his  immediate  succes- 
ssrs,  it  was  governed  by  the  dukes  of 
Fnoli,  and  afterwards  by  those  of  Carta* 
taa.  Under  the  emperor  Otho  II.  it  be- 
came a  distinct  margraviate,  and,  on  its 
trquisjtion  by  the  house  of  Austria,  was 
rased  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy.  It  forms, 
«ith  Stym,  Garinthia,  Friuli,  and  the 
temtory  of  Trieste,  the  division  of  the  em- 
pire called  Inner  Austria.  The  states  are 
■Hupusul  of  prelates,  noblemen,  knights, 
sad  deputies  of  towns.  Its  taxes  amounted, 
m  1803,  to  about  L.210,000  sterling;  the 
feces  usually  quartered  here  are  only  two 
rcpsoenls  of  not.  By  the  treaty  of  Vi- 
eaua,  in  October  1809,  it  was  made  over 
te  France,  and  was  annexed  soon  after  to 
tSe  first  military  division  of  the  Illyrian 
f  evinces  ;  but,  in  1814,  it  was  restored  to 
Austria,  along  with  the  other  ceded  districts. 
Cabko,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs 
i-x*  the  Severn,  in  Montgomeryshire. 

C  ABjf  out,  a  town  and  district  of  Hindos- 
txa,  on  tile  Balaehaut  ceded  district,  on  the 
teath  aide  of  the  river  Toombadrs.  Its 
vrxlition  baa  been  greatly  ameliorated  since 
•v  cession  to  the  British  in  1800.  Distant 
\a  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Madras.  Long.  77, 
*.  E.  Lot.  15.  50.  N. 

Casxooxss,  a  town  of  Provence,  in  the 
e^psrtaiesit  of  the  Var,  14  miles  N.  N.E. 

rfTouloBw 

CAmxsonx  Point,  the  south-east  point 
ef  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  in 
St  George's  cbanneL  Long.  a.  SO.  W.  Lat, 
a.  U.K. 

Caawtagrxx,  mountains  of  Ireland,  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Londonderry  and 
rrroue,  14  miles  8.  of  Londonderry. 

Cajlkc,  a  town  o£  France,  in  Piedmont, 


in  the  province  of  Mondovi,  4  miles  S.  of 
Bene. 

Cahnwath,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Lanark,  situated  near  a  lake  about 
a  mile  in  circuit.  Distant  25  miles  S.  W. 
of  Edinburgh. 

Caboca,  a  small  island,  or  rather 
rock,  to  the  south  of  Princes  island, 
near  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Lat.  1. 
36.  N. 

Caholath,  a  principality  in  Lower  Si* 
leeia,  inclosed  by  the  circles  of  Glogau, 
Freystadt,  and  Grunberg.  It  contains  an 
extent  of  about  100  square  miles,  and  is  well 
cultivated.  It  takes  its  name  from  a,  village 
in  the  circle  of  Freystadt,  which  contains 
about  530  inhabitants.  Long.  15.  20.  E* 
Lat  51.  44.  N. 

Carolina,  la,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  An* 
dalusia,  province  of  Jaen,  the  chief  of  the 
colonies  established  by  the  marquis  of  Oli- 
vades,  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  in  1767.  The 
first  settlers  were  Germans,  most  of  whom 
being  cut  off  by  the  effects  of  intemperance, 
were  succeeded  by  French  Savoyards,  Cata- 
lans, and  other  Spaniards.  The  town  stands 
on  a  fine  hill  that  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  plains  of  Granada  and  Cordova. 
It  is  built  on  a  regular  and  uniform  plan. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  drawn  in  straight 
lines,  but  the  ground  is  not  sufficiently  le* 
veiled.  The  houses  are  extremely  neat,  but 
without  the  least  decoration.  The  prome- 
nades in  the  neighbourhood  are  most  4e- 
lightfuL  Population  about  3000.  90  miles 
N.E.  of  Anduxar.  Long.  3.  36.  13.  W.. 
Lat.  38.  17.  5.  N. 

CAROLINA,  NORTH,  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Virginia,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  on  the  south  by  South  Carolina,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  state  of  Tennessee.  Ac- 
cording to  the  original  charter  of  this  state, 
its  limits  extended  westward  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  even  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  By 
the  treaty  of  1 763,  concluded  by  Great  Bri- 
tain with  France  and  Spain,  they  were 
restricted  to  that  river,  on  condition  that 
its  navigation  •  should,  be  free ;  but  af- 
terwards, when  Spain  began  to  claim  the 
exclusive  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
claim  of  North  Carolina  to  have  its  bound- 
ary extended  to  the  Pacific  ocean  was  reviv- 
ed, The  whole  of  this  vast  country  having 
now,  however,  fallen  under  the  dominion 
of  one  great  ruling  power,  these  disputes 
are  of  less  consequence,  and  in  the  geogra- 
phical divisions  of  the  country,  the  state  of 
Tennessee  is  always  considered  to  be  the 
western  boundary  of  North  Carolina.  Ac- 
cording to  these  limits,  this  state  lies  be- 
tween 33.  45.  and  36.  30.  N.  latitude,  and 
between  76.  8.  and  83.  8.  W.  longitude, 
being  about  450  miles  in  length,  and  160  in 
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breadth,  containing  44,000  square  miles,  or 
88,000,000  square  acres.  The  districts  of 
thia  state  are  distinguished  into  three  divi- 
sion*, namely,  the  eastern  districts,  Eden- 
ton,  Newbern,  and  Wilmington ;  the  mid* 
die  districts,  Fayetteville,  Hillsborough, 
and  Halifax;  and  the  western  districts, 
Jf organ  and  Salisbury.  The  eastern  dis- 
tricts, which  are  on  the  sea-coast,  extend 
southward  from  Virginia  to  South  Carolina. 
The  Ave  others  cover  the  whole  state  west 
m£  the  maritime  districts,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  extend  across  the  state  from 
north  to  south*  The  following  table  con* 
Sains  an  account  of  the  counties,  with  their 
chief  towns,  and  the  population  of  each  ac- 
cording to  die  latest  census : — 

Counties.         Population*       Chief town j. 
'  Anson  8,831    Wadesborough 

Ash  3,694 

'    Beaufort         7,903    Washington     600 
Bertie  11,218    Mrindsor 

Bladen  6,671    Elizabethtown 

Brunswick      4,778    Brunswick 
Buncombe      9,277    Ashville 
Burke  11,007    Morgantown. 

Cabarras         6,158    Concord 
Camden  5,347    Jonesburg 

Carteret  4,823    Beauford 

Caswell         11,757    Leasburg 
Chatham       12,97?    Pittsborough 
Chowan  5,297    Edenton         1,500 

Columbus       3,022    Whitesville 
Craven  12,676    Newbern       2,467 

Cumberland    9,382    Fayetteville   1,800 
Curritnck       6,985    lndiantown 
Duplin  7,863    Sarecto 

Edgecomb     12,423    Tarborough      600 
Franklin       10,166    Louisburgh 
Gates  5,965 

Granville      15,576    Williamsborough 
Green  4,867 

Guilford        11,420    Martinville      300 
Halifax         15,620    Halifax 
Haywood        2,780 
Hertford         6,052    Wynton 
Hyde  6,029    Germantown 

Iredel  10,972    Statesville 

Johnson         6,867    Smithfield 
Jones  4,968    Trenton 

Jjenejr  5,572    Kington 

Lincoln        16,359    Jincolnton 
Martin  5,987    Williamston 

MeckUnburg  14,272    Charlotte 
Moore  6,367 '  Alfordstown 

$fontgomery  8,430    Henderson 
Nash  7,268 

KewHanoverl  1,465    Wilmington  1,639 
fJorthamptop  1 3,082 
Onslow  6,669    Swanshorough 

Orange         20,135    Hillsborough 
Pasquotank     7,674    Nixonton 
Person  6,642    Roxborough 

Pitt  9,169    Greenvillg 


Perquimans  6,052 
Randolph  10,112 
Richmond  6,695 
Robeson  7,528 

Rockingham  10,316 
Rowan  21,543 

Rutherford  13,202 
Sampson 


Har  trofd 

Rockingham 

Lumberton 

Danbury 

Salisbury 

Rutherfordtou 


Stokes    •      11,645    Upper  Sara 
Surry  10,366    Salem 

Tyrrel  3,364    Elitabethtown 

.Wake  17,086    Raleigh         1, 

Warren         11,004    Warrenton 
Washington    3,464    Plymouth 
Wayne  6,687    Waynesbowmtj 

WiQcea  9,054    Wilkes 

62  

T^tSr}555,500 

The  country  of  North  Carolina,  alonj 
whole  breadth,  and  for  about  60  miles 
land,  presents  a  dead  level,  varied  onlj 
occasional  openings  in  the  vast  forest  i 
which  it  is  covered.  The  land  in  this 
tensive  plain  is  generally  indifferent, 
the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers,  howe 
particularly  of  the  Roanoke,  it  is  fertile 
good ;  and  several  portions  are  interspen 
through  the  level  parts,  of  rich  swsj 
land,  together  with  ridges  of  oak  land  < 
black  and  fruitful  soil.  Throughout  all  1 
champagne  country  marine  productions 
found  in  abundance,  at  the  depth  of  lfl 
20  feet  below  the  surface.  About  60  <n 
miles  from  the  sea,  the  country  begun 
rise  into  mountains,  and  from  the  sunn 
of  these  a  beautiful  country  stretches  ts 
west,  which  is  watered  by  the  broad  stn 
of  the  Tennessee,  and  is  adorned  with 
rests  of  lofty  trees.  This  portion  of  N« 
Carolina,  which  lies  west  of  the  mounts! 
extends  about  500  miles  east  and  west,  i 
about  100  in  breadth  north  and  south.  1 
tract,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cund 
land  barriers,  and  some  broken  lands,  is 
markably  fertile,  and  abounds  in  oak  a 
of  various  kinds,  also  in  the  walnut,  e 
lime,  and  cherry  trees,  some  of  which  (a 
to  the  diameter  of  three  feet.  Wheat,  l 
barley,  oats,  and  flax,  thrive  well  in 
hilly  country,  and  puke  and  Indian  o 
are  cultivated  everywhere  with  suco 
Cotton  is  also  planted  in  considerable  atu 
titles,  and  the  quantity  raised  has  or  1 
years  greatly  increased.  It  must  be  plan 
yearly,  as  the  stalk  dies  with  the  frost, 
the  low  country,  the  large  natural  groi 
of  the  plains  is  almost  universally  nta 
pine,  which  is  a  tall  handsome  tree,  nri 
perior  to  the  pitch-pine  of  the  southi 
states.  This  tree  may  I*  called  the  sttj 
commodity  of  North  Carolina,  as  it  afibi 
pitch,  tar;  turpentine,  and  various  kinds 
timber,  which  constitute  a  great  propord 
of  the  exports  of  this  state*   No  couni 
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iu\es;  ad  n  the 


.tad  red  oak 


ffar 

i  Nines  and 
Uy  trap*  to  perfection.  Ine  trees  in 
the  lew  Gantry,  near  the  sea  coast,  are 
covered  its  isst  quantities  of  a  loop  spon- 
gy kind  sf  naet,  which,  by  abaorbing  the 
DoxMflcwr  that  it  exhaled  from  the 
wujutd  asters,  is  said  to  conduce  to  the 
fcafcftaeasf  the  climate ;  and  experience 
•  tooeslnasthis,  that  those  parts  of  the 
matrj  whim  sre  cleared  are  round  to  be 
tk  nstt  oahealthy.  The  misletoe  is  com* 
bod  io  the  back  country.  This  singular 
drab  eeier  grows  out  of  the  ground,  but 
magi  fan  the  tops  of  trees:  the  roots,  if 
tiey  aay  be  so  called*  run  under  the  bark 
rf  da  ow,  sod  incorporate  with  the  wood. 
Tk  prisapsl  wild  fruits  are  plums,  grapes, 
stnrienns,  and  blackberries.  The  coun- 
try a  generally  covered  -with  herbage  of 
nrioBi  hods,  and  with  a  species  of  wild 
em,  Ad  it  sbounds  with  medicinal  plants 
aid  roots. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Chowan,  Roa- 
saie,  Tw,Nens,  Cape  Fear,  Catawba,  and 
Btwu  rirer.  These  rivers  are  generally 
snpble  fbr  small  vessels  from  60  to  100 
Kb;  and  soil  farther  for  boats.  The 
tifadty  ■  in  passing  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  iticm.  To  the  westward  of  the 
A&pmjy  mountains,  the  Tennessee  flows 
anigh  put  of  this  state  in  its  progress  to 
tie  One,  sad  there  are  Tarious  smaller 
■ansa  which  it  lecehrea  in  its  course, 
TW  (ssn  of  Carolina  is  indented  by  vari- 
«  inkm  the  moat  remsxkabie  of  which 
a  tattoo,  which  is  an  inland  sea,  from 
w  to  90  ouei  broad,  and  nearly  100  miles 
a  length;  Albemarle  sound,  which  is 
nnh  sf  Psmtico  sound,  and  communicates 
*sb  it,  sod  is  60  mllea  in  length,  and  from 
'ft  12  ii  breadth;  and  Core  sound,  which 
cssmsnkttes  with  Pamlico  sound  on  the 
sch. 

A  go*  proportion  of  the  produce  of  die 
**jni  mtts  of  this  state,  consisting  of  to- 
^  wheat,  and  Indian  corn,  is  carried  to 
**fct  in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
TV  southern  counties  of  the  interior  carry 
^pwdro  to  Charleston;  andthenorth- 
fl>  erotica  to  Petersburg,  in  Virginia. 
fr  exports  from  the  rower  parts  of  the 
** attar,  pitch,  turpentine,  rosin,  In* 
'^a^bosras,  scantling,  stave*  shingles, 
^tsbseee, pork, laid,  tallow,  beeswax, 
=r*wax,  and  other  artielea.  Their  trade 

A*  with  the  West  fartsri  and  with 
•-eawtheni  states.  From  Ike  latter,  they 
"east  flow,  cheese,  cyder,  apples,  pota- 
•*v  am  wares,  cabinet  wares,  hats,  and 
■=?  roods  of  all  kinds  imported  from  Great 
^a,  ftauee,  and  Hefland.  From  the, 
■r«  ladies,  turn,  sugar,  and  coffee  sre  im- 
9s*l 


The  enmate  of  North  Carolina  is  far 
from  being  healthy.  In  the  flat  country 
near  the  aea  coast,  the  inhabitants,  during 
summer  and  autumn,  are  subject  to  inter- 
mitting fevers.  These  fevers  are  seldom 
dangerous  to  natives,  or  to  strangers  who 
are  prudent.  If  they  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, however,  for  any  length  of  time, 
they  bring  on  other  disorders  which  im- 
pair the  natural  vigour,  both  of  the  mind  and 
body,  and  frequently  terminate  in  death. 
The  countenances  of  the  inhabHanta  during 
these  seasons,  turn  generally  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowish cast,  occasioned  by  the  prevalence  of 
bilious  symptoms,  very  different  from  the' 
bloom  and  freshness  peculiar  to  the  north- 
ern states.  The  western  and  mountainous 
parts  of  die  state  are  as  healthy  as  the 
northern  states;  the  air  in  these  higher 
regions  is  serene  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
and  the  inhabitants  five  to  old  age,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  those  who  reside  in  the 
flat  porta  of  the  country.  Though  the 
days  in  summer  are  extremely  hot,  die 
nights  are  cool  and  refreshing.  Autumn  is 
extremely  pleasant,  both  in  regard  to  the 
temperature  and  serenity  of  the  weather, 
and  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  vege- 
table productions  which  the  season  affords, 
In  some  seasons, .  the  winters  are  so  mild, 
that  autumn  may  be  said  to  continue  till 
spring.  Wheat  Harvest  commences  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  that  of  Indian  corn 
early  in  September. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  state  are  mostly 
planters,  and  live  from  half  a  mile  to  three 
or  four  miles  from  each  other  on  their 
plantations.  They  have  a  plentiful  coun- 
try, no  ready  market  for  their  produce, 
little  intercourse  with  strangers,  and  a  no-  - 
tural  fondness  for  society,  which  induces 
them  to  be  hospitable  to  strangers.  The 
general  manners  of  the  north  Carolinians 
are  said  to  be  neither  refined  nor  engag- 
ing. Their  conviviality  often  degenerates  - 
into  gross  intemperance.  Drinking,  gamb- 
ling, and  every  species  of  dissipation,  en- 
grosses the  time  which  should  be  devoted  to> 
the  improvement  of  their  plantations.  They 
are  passionately  addicted  to  cock-fighting, 
horse-racing,  boxing,  and  other  irrational 
or  brutal  amusements.  In  this  state  the 
shocking  practice  of  gouging  prevails,  prin- 
cipally among  the  lower  classes.  In  such 
a  state  of  society,  the  education  of  the  ris- 
ing generation  may  be  supposed  to  attract 
comparatively  little  attention.  Academies, 
however,  are  established  in  some  parts-; 
knowledge. and  improvement  begin  to  be 
more  generally  diffused,  and  in  time  a 
greater  refinement  of  manners  will  no  doubt 
be  introduced*  In  the  lower  districts,  the 
inhabitants  have  few  places  for  public  and 
weekly  worship  of  any  kind;  and  these  few* 
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being  destitute  of  tainteters,  in  suffered  to 
stand  neglected.  The  Sunday  is,  of  course; 
appropriated  for  visiting  by  the  white  in- 
habitants, and  for  more  noisy  diversions  by 
the  negroes. 

North  Carolina  has  increased  in  popula- 
.  tion  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  In  the 
year  1710,  it  contained  only  1200  fencible 
men ;  and  in  1816,  its  inhabitants  amount- 
ed, according  to  an  accurate  census,  to 
555,500.  The  value  of  its  exports  amount- 
ed in  1791  to  594,548  dollars;  in  1793,  to 
365,414;  in  1796,  to  671,487  ;  in  1806,  to 
789,605 ;  and  in  1808,  they  fell  off  in  conse- 
quence of  the  embargo  laws,  to  117,1*29. 

By  the  constitution  of  this  state,  which 
was  ratified  in  December  1796,  all  le- 
gislative authority  is  vested  in  two  dis- 
tinct branches,  both  dependent  on  the 
people,  viz;  a  senate  and  house  of  com- 
mons, when  convened  for  business,  are 
styled  the  general  assembly.  The  senate 
is  composed  of  representatives,  one  from 
each  county,  chosen  annually  by  ballot. 
There  the  history  of  North  Carolina  is  less 
known  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  states. 
From  the  best  accounts  that  history  affords, 
the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made 
about  the  year  1710,  bv  a  number  of  pala- 
tines from  Germany,  who  had  been  reduced 
to  circumstances  of  great  indigence,  by  a  ca- 
lamitous war.  The  infant  colony  remained 
under  the  general  government  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, till  about  the  year  1789,  when  seven 
of  the  proprietors,  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, vested  their  property  and  jurisdiction 
in  vie  crown ;  ana  the  colony  was  erected 
into  a  separate  province,  by  the  name  of 
North  Carolina,  and  its  present  limits  es- 
tablished by  an  order  of  George  II. 

CAROLINA,  SOUTH,  one  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  bounded  north  and 
north-east  by  North  Carolina,  east  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  south  and  south-west  by 
Savannah  river,  and  a  branch  of  its  head 
waters,  called  Tugulo  river,  which  divides 
this  state  from  Georgia.  It  lies  between  the 
33d  and  35th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
between  the  78th  and  81st  degrees  of  west 
longitude  from  London.  It  is  in  length,  from 
east  to  west,  216  miles ;  in  breadth,  from 
north  to  south,  162;  and  contains  28,700 
square  miles,  or  18,368,000  acres.  The  fol- 
lowing table  contains  an  enumeration  of 
the  counties,  together  with  the  chief  towns. 


Counties. 
Abbeville 
All  Saints 
Barnwell 
Beaufort 
Charleston  city 
Charlestondistrict38,468 
Chester  11,479 

Chesterfield  5,564 


Population.     Chief  town* 
21,150    Abbeville 


12,280 
25,887 
24,711 


Beaufort     1000 


Chester 


Claremont    « 

Clarendon 

Colleton 

Darlington 

Edgefield 

Fairfield 

Georgetown 

Greenville 

Horry 

Kersnaw 

Lancaster 

Laurens 

Lexington 

Liberty 

Marian 

Marlborough 

Mason 

Newbury 


26,359 

9,047 

23,160  • 

11,857 

15,679 

13,133 

4,349 

9,867 

6,318 

14,982 

6,641 


Fairfield 

Georgetown200 

Greenville 

Camden     1,00 

Laurens 


Pendleton 

Pinckney 

Richland 

Spartan 

St  Peter's 

Sumpter 

Union 

Williamsburg 

York 

36 
Total  population  of! 
the  State,        J 


4,966  Marlborough 

8,884 

13,964  Newbury 

13,229  Orangeburg 
22,897 

9,027  Columbia  ^,50 

14,259  Spartanburg 

19,054  Stetesburg 

10,995  Union 

6,871  Williamsburg 

10,052  York 

415,115 


South  Carolina  is  divided  into  the  Uppe 
and  Lower  country,  which  differ  from  ead 
other  in  soil  and  productions,  as  well  as  i 
the  character  and  manners  of  the  inhabit 
ants.  To  the  distance  of  80  or  100  mile 
from  the  sea,  South  Carolina  is  generail 
speaking,  a  low  and  level  country,  almos 
without  a  stone,  and  it  abounds  more  c 
less,  especially  on  the  banks  and  in  the  Ti 
cinity  of  rivers,  with  swamps  and  marshd 
which,  when  cleared  or  cultivated,  yiell 
on  an  average  in  favourable  seasons,  ai 
annual  income  of  from  L.4. 10s.  to  L.9  pd 
acre.  In  advancing  to  this  distance  rrofl 
the  sea  coast,  the  land  rises  about  190  feel 
Here,  in  proceeding  in  a  west-north- wes 
course  from  Charleston,  commences  a  cu 
riously  uneven  country,  covered  with  littll 
sandhills,  rising  up  exactly  in  the  form  o 
the  waves  of  the  ocean,  when  it  is  agitata 
by  the  wind.  Some  little  herbage,  and  I 
few  small  pines,  grow  even  en  this  soil 
The  inhabitants  are  few,  and  subsist  bu> 
scantily  on  corn  and  sweet  potatoes,  whicl 
grow  tolerably  welL  This  curious  countrj 
is  succeeded, by  .attract  of  ground  called  tb 
Ridge,  140  misss  from  Charleston.  Thii 
ridge  is  a  remarkable  tract  of  high  land,  a! 
it  is  approached  from  the  sea ;  but  fremiti 
summit  to  the  north-west,  the  ground  % 
level.  It  is  a  fine,  high,  and  healthy  belt  oi 
land,  well  watered,  and  of  a  good  soil,  am 
extends  from  the  Savannah  to  Broad  rprer 
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lepai  &ii  rife*  commence*  the  Upper 
rouniry,  which  exactly  resembles  the 
northers  states,  or  the  country  of  Devon- 
ihiie  m  Sagknd,  or  Langoedoc  in  France* 
Hoc  tib  and  daks,  with  all  their  ver- 
dure sai  wriegated  beauty,  preaent  tbenv- 
adwj  to  the  eye.  Wheat  fields,  which 
are  are  is  the  low  country,  begin  to 
grey  coeaaon.  Here  heaven  has  bestow- 
ed to  Hfaajny  with  a  moat  bounteous 
had  The  air  »  snore  temperate  and 
fctl&uul  than  nearer  to  the  aea.  The  hills 
m  covered  with  valuable  woods,  the  valliea 
mend  with  beautiful  riven,  and  the  fer- 
chty  of  the  aoO  is  admirably  adapted 
fir  eisry  vegetable  production*  The  land 
sifl  risea  by  a  gradual  ascent;  each  suc- 
ceoliag  hiU  overlooks  that  which  imme- 
suftlf  precedes  it,  till  having  advanced 
H>  miles  in  a  north-west  direction  from 
Oidestan,  the  elevation  of  the  land  above 
the  as  coast  is  found  by  measurement 
tebeJfOOrcet.  Here  commences  a  inoun- 
uomb  country,  which  continues  rising  to 
the  western  terminating  point  of  the  state. 
There  are  some  remarkable  mountains  in 
this  ones  of  high  land,  the  most  noted  of 
vhidi  is  a  mountain  called  Table  moon- 
tun,  in  the  district  of  Pendleton,  which 
net  3000  feet  above  its  base,  and  4000 
■owe  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  presents  on 
«*  side  an  abrupt  precipice  of  solid  rock, 
sarlr  perpendicular;  at  the  bottom  of 
van  is  a  dismal  valley,  apparently  sunk 
unuch  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
coBAtry  as  the  mountain  rises  above  it.  In 
witter  prodigious  masses  of  snow  tumble 
«bwa  this  precipice;  the  noise  of  which  is  fre- 
poUy  heard  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles. 
The  am  coast  of  South  Carolina  ia  bor- 
and  with  a  chain  of  fine  sea  islands, 
awmd  which  theaea  flows,  opening  an  ex- 
«kut  inland  navigation,  for  the  convey- 
uce  of  produce  to  market.  North  of 
Cbrkston  harbour,  he  Bull's,  Dewee's, 
sd  Sdli  van's  islands,  whkh  form  the  north 
pat  of  the  harbour.  James' island  lies  on 
**  other  aide  of  the  harbour,  opposite' 
CWkston,  containing  about  50  families. 
father  south-west  is  John's  island,  larger 
*m  James's;  Stono  river,  which  forms 
» emvenient  and  safe  harbour,  divides 
^islands.  Contiguous  to  John's  island, 
■J  connected  with  it  by  a  bridge,  is  Wad- 
tehw;  east  of  whkh  are  the  small  isles 
«*  Keywaw  and  Sinmon.  Between  these 
od  Edisto  island,  is  North  Edisto  inlet, 
•inch  also  affords  a  good  harbour  for  ves- 
«!«of  easy  draft  of  water.  South  of  Edis- 
to island  is  South  Edisto  inlet,  through 
*hich  enter,  from  the  northward,  all  the 
'ends  bound  to  Beaufort,  Asheepoo,  Com- 
text,  snd  Coosaw.  On  the  south-west 
•f  St  Rtlsna  island  lies  a  cluster  of  islands, 


one  of  the  largest  of  which'  ia  Port  Royak 
Adjacent  to  Port  Royal  lie  St  Helena, 
Ladies'  island,  Paris  island,  and  the  Hunt- 
ing islands,  five  or  six  in  number,  bordering 
on  the  ocean,  so  called  from  the  number  of 
deer  and  other  wild  game  found  upon- them. 
Crossing  Broad  river,  you  come  to  Hilton 
head,  the  most  southern  sea  island  in  Ca- 
rolina. West  and  south-west  of  Hilton 
head,  lie  Pinckney's  Bull's,  Dawfuskies', 
and  some  smaller  islands,  between  which 
and  Hilton  head,  are  Cahbogie  river  and 
sound,  which  form  the  outlet  of  Majr  and 
New  rivers.  The  soil  on  these  islands  is 
generally  better  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
indigo  and  cotton  than  the  main,  and  less 
suited  to  rice.  The  natural  growth  ia  the 
live-oak,  which  ia  so  excellent  for  ship  tim- 
ber, and  the  palmetto  or  cabbage  tree,  of 
which  the  uses  are  various.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Great  and  Little  Pence, 
the  Sentee,  Wateree,  Catawba,  Congsree, 
Cooper,  Ashley,  Edisto,  Cambshee,  Cooao- 
watchie,  and  Savannah. 

The  country  of  South  Carolina  presents 
considerable  diversities  of  soil,  which  may 
be  distinguished  in  the  following  manner, 
namely,  the  pine  barren.  This  soil  is 
valuable  chiefly  for  its  timber.  Though 
comparatively  barren,  it  bears  pine  trees  of 
the  largest  growth,  which  ™^^n  their 
verdure  through  the  whiter,  and  are  sub* 
servient  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  ne- 
cessities and  comforts  of  the  inhabitants. 
Interspersed  among  these  pine  forests  are 
other  tracts  of  land,  free  of  timber,  and 
covered  with  grass.  These  tracts  are  called 
savannahs,  constituting  a  second  Itind  of 
soil,  adapted  for  grazing.  The  swampy 
land  is  found  on  the  coast,  or  on  the  low 
banks  of  rivers,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
black  loam  and  fat  clay,  producing  naturally 
canes  in  great  plenty,  cypress,  bays,  pines, 
etc.  The  tide  swamps  are  those  which  are 
overflowed  by  the  tide,  and  are  so  level, 
that  a  few  inches  of  water  are  sufficient  to 
overflow  them.  The  land  in  which  rice 
can  be  cultivated  with  any  tolerable  degree 
of  safety  and  success,  does  not  extend  high- 
er up  the  rivers  than  the  head  of  the  tides; 
and  in  estimating  the  value  of  this  species 
of  rice  land,  the  height  which  the  tide  rises 
is  taken  into  consideration,  those  lying  where 
it  rises  to  a  proper  pitch  for  overflowing  the 
swamps  being  the  most  valuable.  The  best 
inland  swamps,  which  constitute  a  second 
species  of  rice  land,  are  such  as  are  forniah- 
ed  with  reserves  of  water.  These  reserves 
are  formed  by  means  of  large  banks  thrown 
up  at  the  upper  parte  of  the  swamps,  whence 
the  water  is  conveyed,  as  it  is  required,  to 
the  fields  of  rice.  These  swamps  are  ocea* 
aionaUy  planted  with  corn,  cotton,  and  in- 
digo.   The  wUU  very  rich,  and  yields  Irom 
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40  to  50  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.    At  the 
'  distance  of  about  100  miles  from  the  sea, 
the  river  swamps  terminate,  and  the  high 
lands  extend  quite  to  the  rivers,  and  form 
tonka  in  some  places,  several  hundred  feet 
high  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
afford  many  extensive  and  delightful  views. 
These  high  banks  are  interwoven  with  by- 
era  of  leaves,  and  different  coloured  earth, 
and  abound  with  quarries  of  freestone, 
pebbles,  flint,  crystals,  iron  ore  in  abund- 
ance, silver,  lead,  sulphur,  and  coarse  dia- 
monds.   The  high  lands,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  oak  and  hickory  lands,  con- 
stitute another  kind  of  soil.    The  natural 
growth  is  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  pine,  and 
locust   On  these  lands,  in  the  low  country, 
are  cultivated  Indian  corn  principally ;  and 
in  the  back  country,  besides  taese,  they 
raise  tobacco  in  large  quantities,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton.    It  is 
curious  to  observe  the  gradations  from  the 
aea  coast  to  the  upper  country,  with  respect 
to  the  produce,  the  mode  of  cultivation,  and 
the  cultivators.    On  the  islands  upon  the 
uea-coast,  and  for  40  or  50  miles  back,  and 
on  the  rivers  much  farther,  the  cultivators 
see  all  slaves.    No  white  man,  to  apeak  ge- 
nerally, ever  thinks  of  settling  a  firm,  and 
improving  it  lor  himself,  without  negroes : 
if  he  has  no  negroes,  he  hires  himself  as 
overseer  to  some  rich  planter,  who  has  more 
than  he  can  or  will  attend  to,  till  he  can 
purchase  for  himself.    The  articles  culti- 
vated are  corn,  rye,  oats,  every  species  of 
pulse,  and  potatoes,  which,  with  the  small 
rice,  are  food  for  the  negroes ;  rice,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  some  hemp,  for  exportation. 
In  the  middle  settlements,  negroes  are  not 
so  numerous.    The  master  attends  person- 
ally to  his  own  business.    The  land  is  not 
properly  situated  for  rice.    It  produces  tole- 
rably good  indigo  weed,  and  some  tobacco 
is  raised  for  exportation.    The  farmer  is 
contented   to   raise  com,  potatoes,    oats, 
rye,   and  a  little  wheat.     In  the  upper 
country  there  are  but  few  negroes ;  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  farmers  have  none,  and 
depend,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
states,  upon  the  labour  of  themselves  and 
families  for  subsistence :  the  plough  is  used 
almost  wholly.    Indian  corn  in  great  quan- 
tities; wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  &c. 
are  raised  for  food;  and  tobacco,  wheat, 
cotton,  hemp,  flax,  and  indigo,  for  exporta- 
tion.   From  late  experiments  it  has  been 
found  that  vines  may  be  cultivated,  and 
wine  made  to  great  advantage :  snake  root, 
pink  root,  and  a  variety  of  medicinal  herbs, 
grow  spontaneously ;  also  ginseng,  on  and 
near  the  mountains.    This  country  abounds 
with  precious  ores,  such  as  gold,  silver,  lead, 
black  lead,  copper  and  iron ;  but  i$  is  the 
misfortune  of  wose  who  direct  then-  pur- 


suits in  search  of  them,  that  they  are  del 
dent  in  the  knowledge  of  chemistry,  aft 
too  frequently  make  use  of  improper  me 
thods  for  extracting  the  respective  metal 
There  are  likewise  to  be  found  pettod 
stones  of  different  hues,  rock  crystal,  pyrfta 
petrified  substances,  coarse  cornefiafc,  raarbl 
beautifully  variegated,  vitreous  stone  aw 
vitreous  sand,  redand  yellow  ochres,  whkl 
when  roasted  and  ground  down  with  Hnseo 
oil,  make  a  very  excellent  paint;  aieo,pot 
ter's  day  of  a  most  delicate  texture,  fuflen 
earth,  and  a  number  of  dye-stuffs,  amoq 
which  is  a  singular  weed  which  yields  fon 
different  colours,  its  leaves  are  surprising} 
styptic,  strongly  resembling  the  taste  « 
alum ;  likewise,  on  abundance  of  choM 
crude  alum,  sulphur,  nitre,  vitriol ;  an 
along  the  banks  of  rivers  large  quantities  « 
marie  may  be  collected. 

The  climate  of  8outh  Carolina  varies  as 
cording  to  the  di versify  of  soil  and  dtustioo 
The  upper  country,,  from  its  elevated  skui 
non,  and  from  its  vicinity  to  the  mountain 
possesses  a  fine  atmosphere,  which  is  ex 
tremdy  favourable  to  heal  A :  the  heat  e 
the  day  during  summer  is  not  oppressive 
and  during  the  nights  a  refreshing:  coolnes 


prevails  in  the  country  between 
and  fewer  envisions.  The  climate  depend 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  situation.  Th 
dimate  o£  the  lower  country,  from  man] 
causes,  is  especially  different  from  that  4 
the  other  districts.  One  cause  of  these  di| 
eases  is  a  low  marshy  country,  which  i 
overflowed  for  the  sake  of  cultivating  rial 
The  exhalations  from  these  stagnated  watst 
from  the  rivers,  and  from  the  neighbouris) 
ocean,  and  the  profuse  perspiration  of  vep 
tables  of  all  kinds,  which  cover  the  ground 
fill  the  air  with  moisture.  This  mojetui 
faHs  hi  frequent  rains  and  copious  dewi 
From  actual  observation,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  average  annual  fall  of  rain,  for  to 
years,  was  48  inches,  without  rerarffingth 
moisture  that  foil  in  fogs  and  dews.  Th 
great  heat  of  the  day  relaxes  the  body,  am 
the  agreeable  coolness  of  the  evening  invito 
to  an  exposure  to  these  heavy  dews,  fiu 
not  only  does  the  water  on  the  low  ground 
and  rice  swamps  become  in  a  degree  putrid 
and  emit  an  unwholesome  vapour,  but  wha 
it  is  dried  up  or  drawn  off  from  the  aurmo 
of  the  ground,  a  quantity  of  weeds  an 
grass  which  have  been  rotted  by  the  water 
and  animals  and  fish  which  have  been  do 
stroyed  by  it,  are  exposed  to  the  intern 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  Help  to  infect  th*  ail 
with  a  quantity  of  poisonous  effluvia. 

Such  being  the  situation  of  the  wwe 
country,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  sum 
mer  months  should  be  unhealthy,  especial 
ly  to  those  who  imprudently  expose  them 
selves  to  the  cold  damps  of  the  night,  or  • 
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r ;  and  according- 
ly vt  lid  hffipua  disorders  and  fevers  of 
Ttrioos  U%  prevalent  in  the  lower  coun- 
try beam  the  months  of  June  and  No- 
vember, in  thoae  parta  which  areadja- 
cent  ti  Aon  water.  The  heavy  rains  jene- 
ullj  uHnmirr  in  June  and  July;  and  when 
tbe  who  with  which  the  country  is  inun- 
dates* sen  become  stagnant,  and  putrefac- 
ties  o  pradaced,  the  lower  country  becomes 
OBBttlfoy.  The  extreme  variableness  of 
the  cftnate  of  South  Carolina  may  also  tend 
to  produce  disorders.  In  tropical  countries, 
tbe  tenpnture  of  the  different  seasons  doea 
tot  my  mere  man  about  16  degrees  of  Fah- 
itabeit  i  thermometer.  But  in  this  state 
tbe  tapranve  has  been  known  to  vary  46 
kpm  m  the  course  of  one  day  ;  and  be* 
trees  the  temperature  of  different  days  in 
(be  esse  year,  a  variation  of  83  degrees  has 
saaetines  taken  place.  Owing  to  those 
great  sad  sudden  changes  in  the  climate, 
tbe  body  is  at  one  time  relaxed  by  heat,  and 
tbe  next  moment  chilled  by  unexpected 
cold.  Prorate  perspirations  are  thus  sud- 
denly checked,  ana  a  course  of  disorders 
cornnrnces,  which  sooner  or  later  destroys 
tbeooosnmtion.  From  1791  to  1808,  stun- 
ner heat  varied  from  88  to  93,  and  $e 
eddof  winter  from  50  to  17.  It  is  not  so 
bat  in  the  low  country  as  in  the  interior ; 
tad  when  at  Columbia  die  mercury  waa 
known  to  rise  to  97  or  98,  it  did  not  rise  at 
Cbnbtoa  above  91.  During  the  hot 
maths,  many  reptiles  and  insects  are  en- 
gendered near  the  stagnant  waters,  and 
mosf  these  none  are  so  troublesome  as 
tbe  aanauitoes.  South  Carolina  is  occa- 
■sttfly  exposed  to  the  moat  destructive 
vbMwiads,  which  lay  waste  the  country, 
taring  an  the  largest  oaks  and  other  trees, 
ad  twisting  and  sniveling  them  in  pieces. 
fadfbl  storms  of  hail  are  also  produced, 
which  spread  their  ravages  far  and  wide, 
tam*;  down  the  trees,  and  laying  waste 
Mb  of  gain,  and  the  vegetables  in  the 
prion,  and  hilling  the  birds  and  poultry. 
Twhetvy  rams  of  July  and  August  are 
*o  faqaently  accompanied  with  violent 
*rnsef  thunder  and  lightning,  which  are 
is  ussy  cam  attended  with  injurious  ef- 
faB. 

Sooth  Carohna  does  not  abound  particu- 
^mfroit,  especially  the  lower  parte  of 
*  The  wmter  frosts  destroy  all  the  finer 
ta*  of  more  southern  countries,  and  the 
ho*  which  it  chiefly  produces  are  black- 
tain,  rtrawberries,  mspberries,  apricots, 
Vbm,  pears,  apples,  peaches,  figs,  necta- 
***y  pomearanates,  and  musk  and  water 
*bit,  the  bat  of  which  fruits  grows  here 
■  P«*  Perfection,  The  forests  of  South 
unto*  •bound  with  wild  anirnafe,  auchaa 
the  he«s,imthers,  wild  cats,  wolves,  be*. 


Ten,  gny  foxes,  red  deer,  otters,  squirrels 
of  various  species,  polecats,  the  oppoasum, 
the  racoon,  lisard,  alligator,  scorpion,  locust. 
Of  birds  the  varieties  are  immense,  and 
serpents  of  different  species  are  to  be  met 
with,  some  of  which  are  poisonous.  Fish 
also  abound  in  all  the  rivers  and  on  the 
coasts. 

The  Carolinians  are  of  hospitable  and  so* 
dal  habits.  The  planters  who  have  large 
incomes  indulge  in  the  most  luxuriant  and 
splendid  style  of  living :  their  greatest  faults 
are  indolence,  intemperance,  and  improvi- 
dence.  In  no  country  was  the  point  of  honour 
formerly  carried  to  such  an  excess.  The 
slightest  breach  of  respect,  however  unin- 
tended, had  either  to  be  atoned  for  by  a  de- 
grading apology,  or  by  a  meeting  in  the  field, 
which  generally  ended  in  the  death  of  one 
of  the  parties,  and  sometimes  of  both.  A 
law  has  been  since  passed  in  the  United 
States,  bv  which  every  person  who  has  been 
concerned  in  a  duel  is  for  ever  after  disqua- 
lified for  all  civil  offices;  and  this  law  haa 
had  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  prac- 
tice. The  progress  of  literature  in  South 
Carolina  has  not  been  great.  Academies 
and  seminaries  of  education  have  now  been* 
begun  in  various  parte.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  college  at  Colum- 
bia, established  by  an  act  of  assembly  in 
1801. 

Rice,  cotton,  and  indigo,  are  the  great 
articles  of  cultivation  in  the  lower  and 
middle  districts  of  South  Carolina.  Rico 
waa  introduced  into  the  country  about  the 
year  1693,  and  itexultivation  continued  ra- 
pidly to  increase  till  the  year  1792,  when 
the  quantity  exported  amounted  to  106,419 
barrels.  At  this  period  the  attention  of  the 
planters  waa  attracted  to  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton, and  the  quantity  of  rice  produced  has 
in  consequence  remained  stationary.  Indi- 
go was  introduced  about  the  year  1740,  and 
a  bounty  on  its  importation  into  Britain 
being  granted  by  parliament,  it  was  culti- 
vated with  such  success,  that  before  the 
American  revolution,  the  quantity  exported 
amounted  to  1,107,660  lbs.  Its  cultivation 
was  renewed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
1783,  until  the  price  was  lowered  by  the 
large  importations  from  the  East  Indies : 
so  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  planters  of  South  Carolina 
found  it  more  profitable  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  cotton.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant 
haa  since  been  prosecuted  with  extraordi- 
nary vigour,  and  the  quantity  exported 
from  the  United  States,  of  which  a  great 
proportion  was  furnished  by  South  Ca- 
rolina, haa  been  immense.  In  1791  it 
amounted  only  to  189,316  pounds;  in 
1795,  it  amounted  to  6,876,300;  in  1799, 
to  9,532,263;  in  1803,  to  4M05,»623j  in 
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1805,  to  38,340,087  ;  in  l8l0,  93,961,409. 
Since  this  period,  the  Quantity  exported  ap- 
pears to  have  decreased,  in  consequence  of 
the  interruption  by  war,  or  by  hostile  edicts, 
of  the  usual  intercourse  with  Oreat  Britain. 
The  local  government  of  South  Carolina 
was  new-modelled  in  1790,  so  as  to  corres- 

Cmd  with  the  general  constitution  of  the 
nited  States.  The  legislature  is  composed 
of  a  senate  of  4$  members,  and  a  house  of 
representatives  of  124  members,  elected  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  which  they 
represent :  these  elect  a  governor,  who  con* 
tinues  in  bis  office  for  two  years ;  and  also 
a  lieutenant-governor:  the  same  body  no- 
minates the  judges,  and  generally  all  other 
public  functionaries. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  South  Caro- 
lina amounted,  in  1791,  to  9,693,968  dol- 
lars; in  1797,  to  6,505,118;  in  1801,  to 
14,304,045 ;  in  1804,  to  7,451,616;  in  1807, 
to  10,919,564.  In  1808,  they  fell  off,  in 
consequence  of  hostile  restrictions  on  com- 
merce, to  1,664,445. 

The  population  amounted,  in  1790,  to 
949,073;  in  1800,  to  345,591;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1816,  to  415,115. 

Caroline,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Tioga 
county,  New  York,  erected  in  1811. 

Caroline,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  Virginia,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rap- 
pahanock  river,  which  separates  it  from 
King  George's  county.  It  is  about  40  miles 
square,  and  contains  about  90,000  inhabit- 
ants, including  slaves. 

Caroline,  a  county  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  Maryland,  which  borders  on 
Delaware  state  to  the  east,  and  contains 
10,000  inhabitants,  including  9057  slaves. 

Caroline  Islands,  or  New  Philip- 
fines,  a  chain  of  islands  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  supposed  to  amount  to  30  in  num- 
ber, but  wnich  are  little  known  to  Euro- 
peans. Long.  136.  to  156.  £.  Lat  6.  to 
10.  N. 

Caroly,  one  of  the  Laccadive  islands, 
in  the  Indian  sea.  Long.  79*  35.  £.  Lat. 
10.  39.  N. 

Carom  at  a,  or  Carimata,  an  island  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  lying  off  the  west  coast  of 
Borneo.  It  is  about  30  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, high  and  woody,  with  a  peak  in  the 
middle.    Long.  108.  50.  E.  Lat.  1. 9.  S. 

Caromb,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Vaucluse,  with  a  fortified  castle, 
and  9960  inhabitants.  5  miles  N.E.  of 
Carpentras,  and  18  N.  E.  of  Avignon. 

Caron,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Fan,  75  miles  S.  of  Sinister. 

Carondelet,  a  small  village  of  Louisi- 
ana, on  the  Mississippi,  situated  six  miles 
below  St  Louis.  It  contains  918  inhabit* 
fettft*  thiefly  Creoles  and  Canadians* 


Caronjoly,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  lli) 
Carnatic  Distant  40  miles  S.  of  Maoris! 
Long.  80.3.  E.   Lat.  19.  33.  N. 

CaRoni,  a  large  and  abundant  river  0 
South  America,  which  falls  into  the  riva 
Orinoco,  on  the  south  side,  9  leagues  abtw 
the  military  post  of  Guiana,  and  79  league 
from  its  mouth.  Its  source,  though  no 
accurately  known,  is  affirmed  by  the  Indian 
to  be  in  the  lofty  ridges  which  divide  th 
tributary  waters  of  the  Orinoco  from  thoi 
of  the  Amasons ;  and  it  holds  a  direct  couit 
from  south  to  north.  Its  water  appear 
black,  from  its  running  over  a  fine  smnro 
sand  of  this  colour;  but  it  is  clear  an 
good.  The  great  declination  of  its  channel 
Which  is  thickly  strewed  with  rocks,  giw 
it  a  rapid  and  turbulent  course,  so  tb 
though  it  is  both  wide  and  deep,  it  is  use 
less  lor  the  purposes  of  navigation.  Aboy 
a  league  before  it  reaches  the  Orinoco,  * 
passage  is  obstructed  by  rocks,  and  the  ron 
ing  of  the  waters,  which  are  violently  driw 
against  this  insurmountable  obstacle,  i 
heard  at  a  great  distance.  It  rushes  inl 
the  Orinoco  with  such  impetuosity,  that 
drives  back  its  waters,  with  which  it  do 
not  mingle  its  own,  until  at  the  distance  < 
more  than  half  a  league  from  its  nxratl 
This  phenomenon  is  so  much  the  more  pa 
ceptible,  as  the  clear  stream  of  the  Carol 
'  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  dark  ai 
troubled  waters  of  the  Orinoco.  Its  sour 
is  more  than  400  miles  from  its  month. 

Caroon  Be  led,  or  Bellet,  an  exta 
sive  mass  of  ruins,  situated  upon  the  111 
of  the  same  name,  and  which  apj^ear  to  1 
the  remains  of  the  celebrated  building  call 
the  Labyrinth  of  Effypt.  This  extraord 
nary  fabric  is  described  by  all  the  ancki 
writers  as  composed  of  19  palaces,  contat 
ing  in  all  3000  rooms,  one  half  of  whi 
were  under  ground,  and  probably  cut  d 
of  the  solid  rock.  They  were  so  arrang 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any  Strang 
to  find  his  way  through  them  without 
guide.  Herodotus  reports  himself  to  ha 
seen  the  upper  rooms  only,  not  being  pi 
mitted  to  enter  those  beneath,  which  co 
taincd  the  tombs  of  the  kings  and  of  t 
sacred  crocodiles.  The  ground,  for  sew 
miles  in  every  direction,  is  covered  wi 
stones,  broken  walls,  and  detached  fVi 
ments  of  buildings,  which  appear  all  to  ha 
formed  part  of  that  mighty  structure.  T 
only  part,  however,  which  is  in  any  deg 
entire,  is  a  large  building  called  the  0 
Caroon  (castle  of  Caroon),  distant  abc 
two  miles  from  the  lake.  It  is  165  feet 
length,  60  in  breadth,  and  33  in  hedg 
The  roof  is  entirely  removed,  and  most 
the  upper  story  destroyed.  There  is  a  o 
nice  at  the  top,  notwithstanding  which 
may  have  been  raised  higher.    The  lenj 
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m  cecafssi  with  tour  apartments,  now  near ly 
filled  up  wbh  earth.  They  appear  to  have 
bees  stoat  90  feet  high,  and  are  covered 
with  Urge  stones  reaching  from  wall  to 
vaB.  Tbm  are  long  cells,  one  SO  feet  by 
3,  tod  the  other  7  feet  by  2,  which  appear 
to  be  the  pieces  in  which  the  sacred  croco* 
<fck>  wwe  deposited. 

Camok,  Bui  it  el,  a  considerable  lake, 
started  in  the  province  of  Faionm,  in 
Krypt  It  appears  undoubtedly  to  be  the 
a*  as  the  lake  anciently  called  Mceris, 
ad  Reported  to  have  been  artificially  form- 
ed by  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  the  superabundant  waters  of  the 
Nile.  S*ch  an  origin  did  not  appear  pro- 
table  to  Dr  Pococke,  unless  it  was  effected 
byaopping  the  channel  of  Bahr  Belama, 
a  river  without  water,  which  is  reported 
ttbw  formerly  been  a  branch  of  the  Nile. 
fte  like  at  present  is  about  50  miles  long 
ad  10  broad.  There  is  a  gentle  descent  to 
tie  bffib,  which  are  broken,  and  of  a  black 
soil  The  bottom,  when  partially  dried  up, 
■  famd  to  consist  of  a  deep  slimy  mud, 
(touted  at  top  with  a  thin  cake  of  salt. 
TW  water  is  almost  aa  salt  as  the  sea,  and 
(^disagreeable  muddy  taste:  these  quali- 
aa,  however,  are  less  observable  towards 
fe  parti  where  it  enters  from  the  Nile, 
Fat  are  caught  here  in  great  quantities,  and 
■id  very  cheap  at  the  market  of  Faioum. 

Camob,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
uarict  of  Coimbetoor,  situated  on  the  north 
hak  of  the  river  Amarwati,  or  Caroor. 
Hce  k  i  fort  and  a  large  temple,  at  a 
*Wt  distance.  Houses  1000.  Distant  49 
aia  W.  of  Trichinopoly.  Long.  78.  12. 
&U.10.55.N. 

Cuoba,  a  city  of  South  America,  in  the 
■vriaee  and  government  of  Venezuela. 
In  anutioD  is  extremely  salubrious,  al- 
•fcangh  it  is  deficient  in  water;  the  river 
fan,  on  which  it  is  placed,  affprding 
tain  mcotmderable  stream,  and  in  sum- 
is  baas  frequently  dry.  The  inhabitants 
at  driefiy  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  pro* 
hcoveaaunalaj  such  as  oxen,  mules,  horses, 
>bep,  goats,  &c  The  principal  inhabit- 
on  live  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks, 
ifclt  others  gain  a  livelihood  by  manufao- 
as&g  the  raw  f"*»fifli«  which  they  afford. 
TW  hides  and  skins  are  tanned  and  dressed 
wwtoag  to  their  quality,  and  they  are 
*fc  into  boots,  shoes,  saddles,  bridles,  &c. 
""a*  remains  alter  supplying  the  local 
**mpoon,  is  ipread  over  the  province, 
(pes  to  Maraeaibo,.  Carthagena,  and  the 
■mod  of  Cuba,  They  make  also,  with  a 
tadof  fibre,  very  good  hammocks,  which 
fluttate  an  article  of  commerce.  All  these 
ubm  occupy  and  maintain  about  6200 
fnoss,  who  contrive,  by  their  industry,  to 
«*  in  great  comfort,  although  the  surround- 


ing country  is  ©arched  and  barren.  The 
soil,  covered  with  thorny  plants,  affords  no 
other  productions  except  those  which  owe 
their  existence  to  a  principle  of  heat.  There 
is  here  observed  a  species  of  wild  cochi- 
neal, of  fine  quality,  which  is  suffered  to 
perish  on  the  plant;  also  balsams,  as  odori- 
ferous as  those  of  Arabia,  and  aromatic 
gums,  which  are  hiffhly  valued  as  specifics 
for  wounds,  as  well  ua  preservatives  from 
cramps  and  spasms.  So  intent,  however, 
are  the  inhabitants  of  Carara  on  their  fa- 
vourite pursuit,  namely,  the  rearing  of  cat- 
tle, that  all  these  resources  are  neglected. 
The  town  is  well  built;  the  streets  are 
large,  and  in  a  line  ;  and  the  parish  church 
is  handsome  and  well  kept  up.  It  is  aided 
by  a  chapel  of  ease,  dedicated  to  St  Denis. 
Carora  is  45  miles  E.  of  the  lake  Mara- 
caibo,  36  N.  of  Touyo,  84  N.  W.  of  Bar- 
quisineto,  and  870  W.  of  the  Caraccaa. 
Lat.  9.  50.  N. 

CAROTcoTf  y,  a  town  of  Thibet,  57  miles 
S.  of  Gangoutri. 

Car  otto,  a  village  of  Lctnbardy,  in  the 
county  of  Chiavenna,  near  the  borders  of 
Switzerland.  It  ia  situated  in  the  midst  of 
mountains,  which  abound  in  an  argillaceous  - 
stone,  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  cu- 
rious domestic  vessels. 

Cabouge;  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Normandy,  department  of  the  Orne,  with 
1950  inhabitants.  There  are  here  several 
tanneries,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
iron  mines.  12  miles  N.  W.  of  Alencon. 

Carouok,  Point,  the  northernmost  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  St  Domingo,  in  the 
West  Indies.  25  miles  N.  from  the  town  of 
St  Jago. 

.  Caroviono,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  the  Terra  d'Otranto.  Popula- 
tion 2900.  3  miles  £.  of  Ostuni. 

Caroul,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Dow- 
latabad,  25  miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Koudur. 

Carowze,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  north 
coast  of  Hifipaniola.  Long.  70.  53.  W. 
Lat.  19.  59.  N. 

Carp  River,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which' runs  into  Lake  Superior.  Long.  85. 
33.  W.  Lat.  46.  32.  N. 

Carp  River,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which  runs  into  Lake  Michigan.  Long.  85* 
10.  W.  Lat  44. 50.  N. 

Carpanido,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Trevisan,  on  the  Brenta,  where  the  Aus- 
trians  were  defeated  by  the  French  in  179C, 
10  miles  N.  of  Bassano. 

Carpas,  or  Carpasy,  a  town  of  Cyprus, 
situated  on  a  promontory  at  the  north-east 
of  the  island.  Distant  22  miles  N,  N.  E. 
of  Famagusta. 

.  Carpathian  Mountains,  an  exten- 
sive chain  of  mountains,  which  reaches  from 
the  Black  sea  to  the  borders  of  Saxony,  at* 
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jaa^ng  the  followiim  countries!  1.  Mar*, 
via  from  Silesia.  8.  Traiisylvania  and  fiun- 
aary  flpom  the  Bukowine  and  Galicia.  S. 
Walachia  from  Moldavia.  The  Carpathian 
chain  forms  a  continuation  of  the  Bohe- 
mian range,  but  ia  mnch  loftier.  A  branch 
which  runs  off  in  the  direction  of  south- 
wast,  serves  to  connect  the  main  ridge  with 
the  Alpa,  and  to  separate  Moravia  from  Hun- 
gary. The  numerous  other  branches  which 
spread  themselves  for  and  wide  throughout 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  are  rich  in 
metals  and  minerals ;  the  principal  chain  is 
famous  for  its  salt  mines.  The  form  of 
these  mountains  is  generally  pyramidal, 
and  most  of  their  summits  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  The  most  elevated  of  the 
whole  chain  ia  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Tatre,  and  its  peak  the  Great  Krymann. 

Carfathob,  a  town  of  South  America, 
in  the  country  of  Peru,  and  jurisdiction  of 
Guamalies. 

:  Carpenedolo,  a  town  of  Lombard?,  in 
the  Brescian,  on  the  river  Seriolo-Chiese, 
with  4000  inhabitants.  15  miles  S.  8.  £. 
of  Breads. 

_'  Carfrhtabia,  Gulf  of,  a  vast  bay  on 
the  north  coast  of  New  Holland,  containing 
many  islands.  It  stretches  in  breadth  to 
5.  30.  of  longitude,  from  Endeavour  Strait 
to  Cape  Wilberfbrce,  and  7.  of  latitude  in 

Sth.  The  shore  occupies  about  1900 
es  in  length.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  a  great  river  intersected  New  Holland, 
nearly  in  this  longitude,  or  that  a  strait 
from  the  south  opened  into  the  bay.  This 
sulf  was  accurately  surveyed  by  captain 
Flinders  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
turX.    Long.  ISO.  50.  E.  Lat.  10.  80.  8. 

Carfintras,  a  town  of  France,  in 
Provence,  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
plain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Anson, 
at  the  foot  of  Mnnt-Ventoux.  Before  the 
revolution,  it  waa  the  capital  of  the  papal 
county  of  Venaissin,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
It  now  belongs  to  die  department  of  Vau- 
cluse.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  be* 
tween  8000  and  9000,  of  whom  nearly  the 
fourth  part  are  Jews.  Here  are  many  re- 
mains of  Roman  antiquities ;  particularly 
*  triumphal  arch,  which  now  forms  part  of 
die  episcopal  palace.  One  of  the  bishops 
of  Carpentras  left  in  legacy  to  the  town  a 
walnabie  library,  which  is  open  to  the  pub* 
lie.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  is 
an  aqueduct  of  modern  erection,  which 
passes  over  no  less  than  48  arches.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  the  wine,  brandy,  and 
fruit,  produced  by  the  surrounding  country. 
Ia  1701,  the  mob  of  Avignon  visited  this 
town  thrice,  and  committed  many  excesses. 
I*  miks  E.  of  Orange,  IS  N.  E.  of  Avig- 
non, and  88  N.  W.  of  Aix.  Long.  5.  S.E. 
&M.44.8.N* 
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Carft,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  ia  &J 
duchy  of  Modena,  the  capital  of  a  principa- 
lity of  the  same  name.  94  miles  8,  of  Man- 
tua.   Long.  10.  58.  B.  Lat  44. 45.  N. 

Carpi,  a  small  town  of  tha  Venetian  ter- 
ritory, in  the  Polesino  di  Rovigo,  on  Um 
Adige.  5  miles  8.  of  Legnano. 

Carfino,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Capitanata,  on  Monte  <3argano4 
containing  4900  inhabitants. 

Carfio,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Andalusia,  83  miles  E.  of  Cordova. 

Carfour,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  thi 
Carnatic,  SO  miles  K.  £.  of  Tanjore. 

C  arpusau,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  Natolia,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  tb< 
ruins  of  an  ancient  theatre,  and  other  an- 
tiquities. Distant  88  miles  N.  of  Me* 
lasso. 

Carfoth,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Assart 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Aladulia. 

Carqukfou,  a  town  of  Brittany,  in  thi 
department  of  the  Loire  Inferieure.  Popu 
lation  1200.    6  miles"N.  E.  of  Nantes. 

Carra,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rani 
into  Dingle  bay,  14  miles  W.  of  Killarney 

Carrabat,  a  town  of  Csndshar,  1» 
miles  N.  E.  of  Candahar. 

Carraca,  La,  a  small  seaport  of  Spain 
in  immediate  connection  with  Cadis  ;  it  i 
situated  on  the  island  of  Leon,  0  miles  £ 
of  Cadis. 

Carrantasca  Laoook,  a  large  gul 
on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  of  Honduras 
about  70  miles  N.  W.  of  Cape  Gradoej 
Bios,  and  nearly  aa  ftr  8.  £.  from  Brewer 
Lagoon.    Long.  83.  W.  Lat.  15.  S2.  N. 

Carrantasca  Shoals,  rocks  and  islet 
on  the  coast  of  Honduras,  extending  4 
miles  in  length,  and  Id  in  breadth.  Long 
83.  W.  Lat.  16.  N. 

Carrso,  a  village  of  Wales,  in  th 
county  of  Cardigan,  formerly  noted  ft 
smelting  works. 

Carraohros,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  i 
the  county  of  Tyrone,  18  miles  0.  W.  < 
Strabane. 

Carrara,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in  th 
duchy  of  Massa,  the  capital  of  a  prradpalit 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  on  aa  emi 
nence,  about  two  miles  from  the  Meditel 
ranean,  at  an  equal  distance  from  Modex 
and  Genoa,  and  contains  S500  inhabitant 
It  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  quai 
ries  of  beautiful  marble.  These  quarrit 
were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  apo 
are  still  shewn  whence  they  dug  the  ma 
ble  for  the  pantheon.  Masses  of  marb 
are  sometimes  dug  here,  nine  feet  in  lengt 
and  from  four  to  six  in  breadth.  It  is  < 
different  colours,  and  adapted  for  difR-rei 
uses,  some  kinds  being  employed  in  buil< 
ing,  and  others  in  statuary.  The  quarri 
are  the  property  of  the  principal  rnhahitan 
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«a?  the  laws,  who  carry  on  an  mtercourse 
with  Tnos  countries,  but  the  difficulty 
of  cftnsiBf  the  marble  has  induced  a  num- 
ber of  atftsts  to  settle  here,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  their  works ;  and  beautiful  aculp- 
tmes  an  to  be  seen  in  all  quarters  of  the 
town,  The  neighbouring  fields  are  rich  in 
ob'vesasricfceajrats:  there  are  here  also  a 
number  of  cedar  and  lemon  trees.  The  air 
is  nay  health/.  5  miles  N.  W.  of  Massa, 
22  K.  W.  of  Lucca,  and  85  N.  W.  of  Pisa. 
Long  la  4.  £.  " 


ingenuity  was  exerted  to  attain  perfection 
in  these  pursuits.  The  Tillages  in  which 
they  resided  resembled  a  European  en- 
campment, for  their  cabins  were  built  of 
poles  fixed  circularly  in  the  ground,  add 
drawn  to  a  point  at  the  top.  .  They  were 
then  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  pahn  tree. 
Their  arts  and  manufactures,  though  few, 
displayed  a  degree  of  ingenuity,  scarcely  to 
be  expected  amongst  a  people  so  little  re- 
moved from  a  state  of  nature,  as  to  reject 
all  dress  as  superfluous.    A  substantial  spit 
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Casmta*,  a  town  of  Pern,  in  the  pro-    of  cotton  cloth  was  observed  by  Columbus 
of  Cuoo,   40  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  in  all  the  islands  which  he  visited,  and  the 

natives  possessed  the  art  of  staining  it  with 
various  colours;  though  the  Chanbbs  de- 
lighted chiefly  in  red.  Their  religion  re- 
sembled that  of  almost  all  savage  tribes, 
consisting  in  the  belief  of  a  deity,  and  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
together  with  an  ample  superstructure  of 
mfale  reared  upon  this  foundation  of  natu- 
ral truth.  They  not  only  believed  in  the 
influence  of  demons  and  evil  spirits,  but 
offered  to  them  also,  by  the  hands  of  their 
pretended  magicians,  sacrifices  and  worship, 
wounding  themselves,  on  such  occasions, 
with  an  instrument  made  of  the  teeth  of 
animals,  and  conceiving  that  these  malig- 
nant spirits,  delighting  in  human  misery, 
could  not  be  better  appeased  than  with  hu- 
man blood.  They  had  also  many  other  am* 
perstitious  and  degrading  customs* 

Cabbibebs,  small  islands  near  the  coast 
of  South  America.  Lang.  93. 36.  W.  Let. 
10.  35.  N. 

Cabbice  on  Shannon,  a  town  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  and  the 
capital  of  that  county,  situated  on  the  river 
Shannon.  It  is  an  inconsiderable  place. 
Distant  36  miles  S.  of  BaUyshannon,  and 
77  N.  W.  of  Dublin.  Long.  7.  8*  W.  Lai. 
58.  S3.  N. 

Cabbice  on  Suib,  a  market  town  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  inter- 
sected by  the  river  Suir.  It  is  irregularly 
built,  and  has  formerly  had  waSs,  and  a 
strong  castle.  There  are  barracks  here  for 
two  troops  of  horse.  An  extensive  manu- 
facture of  different  kinds  of  woollen  stuffs 
is  carried  on,  and  considerable  trade,  from 
the  convenience  of  navigation  on  the  river. 
Population  about  11,000.  Distant  10  miles 
£.  of  Clonmel,  19  N.  W.  of  WsterfbnJ, 
and  70  N.  W.  of  Dublin.  Long.  7. 6.  W. 
Let.  58. 83.  N. 

Cabbice-a-Bkg,  a  village  of  Ireland,  hi 
the  county  of  Waierford,  opposite  to  Cam 
rick  on  Suir. 

Cabbick-a-msel,  rocks  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  Long.  10.4. 
W.    LaL  58.  15.  N. 

Cabaice-a-bedb,  an  islet  of  Ireland, 
ed  their  soie  smpkiyincnts,  aj^  thdr  whole  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  separated  by  a 


Cabsxto,  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Darien,  which  enters  the 
sea  aear  the  post  of  Caledonico. 

CaanxTTO,  a  small  town  of  the  Sardinian 
states,  in  the  duchy  of  Montferrat,  pro- 
fxaee  of  Acorn. 

Caxxixxax  Sea,  that  part  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north 
ty  the  islands  of  Jamaica,  St  Domingo, 
Arts-Rico,  and  the  Virgin  islands,  on  tile 
east  bv  the  Carribean  Islands,  on  the 
sooth  by  die  country  of  Caracas,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Muaquito  shore. 

Cab*!***,  or  C abuses  Islands.  This 
jmDation  bee  been  sometimes  loosely  ap- 
sfied  to  the  whole  of  the  West  India  islands ; 
est  it  is  now  cenerally  understood  tocom- 
Btekend  only  that  archipelago  which  extends 
in  the  sbnn  os?  a  crescent  from  the  island  of 
Perto-Raco  to  the  coast  of  South  America, 
and  which  lies  between  the  58th  and  6Sc\ 
Agrees  of  west  longitude,  and  between  the* 
llth  and  19th  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
The  chief  of  these  islands  are  Santa  Cruz, 
,  Aisgnilla,  St  Martin,  St  fiartho- 
Berbuda,  Saba,  St  Eustatia,  St 
Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat, 
Deseaua,  laariagalante,  Do- 
e,  St  Lucia,  St  Vincent, 
Bubaduca,  Grenada,  and  Tobago.  These  are 
divided  into  Leeward  and  Windward  isles, 
ar  into  the  Gteat  and  Little  Antilles,  though 
she  limits  of  those  respective  divisions 
aare  never  been  accurately  fixed.  The 
aacknt  inhabitants  of  those  islands  were 
tae  Cbsribbe,  distinguished  from  the  ef- 
fc*™— *»  tribes  which  inhabited  Hispaniola, 
asd  aevexal  of  the  other  islands,  by  their 
fete  and  warlike  spirit.  Their  manners 
me  barbarous  in  the  extreme,  and  they 
carried  on  their  wars  in  a  spirit  of  the  most 
■BRknting  cruelty.  Restless,  enterprising, 
and  ardent,  they  seam  to  have  considered 
war  a*  the  cbiefend  of  their  existence,  and 
the  rest  of  the  human  race  as  their  natural 
prey.  They  devoured,  without  remorse, 
the  bodies  of  such  of  their  enemies  as  fell 
Hunting  and  war  form 
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tleep  chasm,  which  is  worked  by  a  rope- 
bridge,  renewed  every  season.  Fishing  is 
successfully  prosecuted  hare. 

Carrick-a-redb,  mountains  of  Ireland, 
'in  the  county  of  Mayo,  12  miles  N.  £•  of 
Castlebar. 

Carrickaskilly,  a  rock  on  die  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  5  miles  8.  £.  of  Slyme 
head.    Long.  10.  9.  W.  Lat.  63.  90.  N. 

Carrickchad,  a  mountain  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Sligo,  6  miles  8.  W.  of 
Bligo. 

Carrickfbrous,  a  seaport  town  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Antrim,  situated  on 


Moore  advanced  with  his  army  in  December 
1808. 

Carrion  dk  los  Condbs,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon,  situated  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name.  Its  fortifica- 
tions, the  remains  of  which  are  still  extant, 
were  formerly  of  great  strength.  The  place 
is  thinly  peopled,  but  contains  several 
churches,  three  convents  for  men,  and  two 
for  women.  The  territory  of  the  town  is 
uncommonly  rich.  Distant)  40  miles  W.  of 
Burgos.    Long.  4.  39.  W.    Lat.  42.  18.  N. 

Carrion  db  Vzlazco,  a  small  but  well 
peopled  city  of  South  America,  in  Pern. 


a  bay  called  Belfast  lough,  -or  Carrickfergue        Carrock,  a  mountain  of  England,  in  the 


bay.  The  town  is  divided  into  the  Scotch 
and  English  quarters,  from  the  respective 
people  by  whom  each  portion  is  inhabited. 
Carrickfergus  sends  a  member  to  the  im- 
perial parliament :  it  forms,  with  its  liber- 
ties, a  county  distinct  from  Antrim,  within 
which  it  is  included,  and  having  its  own 
assizes;  the  assises  for  the  whole  county 
are  also  held  there.  It  was  once  the  prin- 
cipal seaport  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  but  its 
trade  has  been  for  the  roost  part  long  trans- 
ferred to  Belfast:  the  fishery  in  the  bay 
employs  many  of  its  inhabitants,  and  many 
others  are  occupied  in  spinning  and  weaving 
cotton.  There  is  an  ancient  church  in  this 
town,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  a 
town  house.  Here  is  a  castle,  boldly  si- 
tuated on  a  rock,  projecting  into  the  sea, 
built  by  Hugh  de  Lacy  in  1178.  In 
1308  it  was  taken  by  the  Scots  under  Ed- 


county  of  Cumberland,  at  one  side  of  which 
is  a  cavern,  which  is  said  never  to  have 
been  explored.  Height  8409  feet  Distant 
19  miles  from  Cheswick. 

Carroo,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  fkDs 
into  the  sea  four  miles  S.S.W.  of  Caer- 
narvon. 

Carron  Island,  a  small  island  near  the 
coast  of  America,  in  Albemarle  sound. 
Long.  76.  10.  W.    Lat  35.  46.  K. 

Carron,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Stirling,  situated  on  a  stream  of 
the  same  name,  falling  into  the  river  Forth 
at  the  distance  of  three  miles.  Iron-works, 
now  among  the  most  extensive  in  Great 
Britain,  were  erected  here  in  die  year  1760, 
There  are  about  twenty  furnaces  for  the 
various  operations,  which  consume  about 
200  tons  of  coals  every  week,  and  the  whole 
works  employ  more  than  8000  persona.  All 


ward  Bruce :  it  participated  also  in  the  ,  kinds  of  iron  goods  are  manufactured  at 
civil  dissentions  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.#  Carron;  heavy  ordnance,  cylinders,  steam- 
»_  ,—~   z.  —  ^t~-  u-  A-  n v  — •_    engine  pumps,  boilers,  flies,  wheels,  and 


In  1760,  it  was  taken  by  the  French  com 
modore,  Thurot,  who  granted  it  honour- 
able conditions.  In  1794,  it  underwent  a 
complete  repair,  and  had  cannon  mounted 
On  its  walls ;  since  which  time  it  has  con- 
tinued a  principal  depot  for  military  stores. 
Population  3400.  Distant  8  miles  from  Bel- 
fast, and  66  from  Dublin.  Long.  6. 2.  W. 
Lat.  54.  43.  N. 

Carrickirk,  a  rock  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland.    Long.  10.  7.  W.   Lat.  53.  22.  N. 

Carrickmacreily,  a  mountain  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  5  miles 
W.  of  Wicklow. 

Carrickmacross,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Monaghan,  of  considerable 
size.  Distant  19  miles  S.S.E.  of  Monaghan, 
•  and  40  N.N. W.  of  Dublin. 

Carrickruagh a,  a  mountain  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow. 
"  Carrier  River,  a  river  of  North  Ame- 
rica, which  runs  into  the  Detroit  Long. 
*2.  46.  W.  Lat.  42.  28.  N. 
'  Carrion,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Astuna,  and  falls  into 
the  Pisuerga,  below  Palencia.  It  was  to  the 
"ndgbbourhood  of  this  river  that  sir  John 


pinions,  together  with  other  ponderous  ap- 
paratus used  in  war,  or  the  arts.  The  car- 
ronade,  a  kind  of  short  ship-gun,  with  i 
chamber,  derives  its  name  from  having 
been  first  made  here ;  and  the  mode  of  its 
manufacture,  as  well  as  that  of  boring  can- 
non, was  long  kept  secret  Numbers  of  can* 
non  shot  and  shells  are  exported  to  foreign 
countries  by  means  of  a  navigable  canal, 
and  also  of  the  river  Forth,  which  afford 
great  facilities  for  the  transport  of  the  bulk} 
articles  manufactured  at  this  place.  Coal 
is  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  all 
the  iron-ore  or  iron-stone  is  brought  from  s 
distance.  Water  is  the  power  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  moving  all  the  machinery  used  al 
Carron.  Distant  2  miles  N.  W.  of  Falkirk 
and  26  N.W.  of  Edinburgh. 

Carron,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  falls 
into  the  sea  near  Stonehaven,  in  the  county 
of  Kincardine. 

Carroor,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  My- 
sore, 5  miles  N.  of  Sacrapatam. 

Carrouge,  or  Carrouoas,  a  small  town 
of  Savoy,  on  the  river  Arve,  about  three 
miles  from  Geneva,  T)ie  {louses  are  for  the 
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Mft  fat  tf  sate  erection,  haying  been  built 
by  die  dsttitiented  Qenevese,  who  were  re- 
ceived1 sew  with  open  arms;  on  account  of 
their  mtolry  and  skill  in  manufactures; 
but  atrisg  subsequently  been  denied  the 
tteaadm  of  their  religion,  they  quitted 
the  shot  in  gnat  numbers.  The  present 
fupsnsa  amoumta  to  3200,  who  are  chiefly 
enpfaped  in  the  manufacture  of  clocks  and 


Cam*  Rock,  a  rock  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  frith  of  Forth,  near  its  mouth.  It 
fans  the  extreme  point  of  a  dangerous 
reef  of  Milken  rock*,  which  extend  about 
tvowksfrom  the  shore  at  Fifeness,  and 
at*  ham  the  cause  of  many  shipwrecks. 
4s  •  warning  to  mariners,  a  beacon  was 
hsjBB  to  be  erected  on  tins  rock,  in  the 
jwr  1812,  and  waa  nearly  completed,  when 
»  grert  part  of  the  building  was  thrown 
down,  between  the  14th  and  15th  Novem- 
ber 1817,  by  the  violence  of  the  sea. 

Cairo,  a  small  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the 
fforinee  of  Mondovi,  on  the  Tanaro,  with 
4000  inhabitant*.    4  miles  S.  of  Bene. 

Cammxf ore,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  dia- 
iriet  of  Bareily,  36  miles  S.S.E.  of  Pelli- 
fat 

Cabs.    See  Ears, 

Caischi,  a  town  of  Great  Buhharia, 
h  the  province  of  Samarcand,  30  miles  S. 
ctSmncsnd. 

Cut,  a  riyer  of  Scotland,  falling  into 
the  Clyde  3  miles  N.  of  Paisley. 

Cartaoo,  a  city  of  South  America,  the 
capitd  of  the  province  of  Costa- Rica,  in  the 
fwunee  of  Guatimala,  situated  about  ten 
lams  from  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  shore, 
nd  about  1?  from  that  of  the  Pacific.  It 
wm  formerly  rich  and  flourishing,  from  its 
commerce  with  Panama,  Carthagena,  Porto- 
ficflop.and  the  Havannah.  But  it  is  now 
reduced  to  a  miserable  village,  with  very 
fev  inhabitants*  and  without  any  commerce. 
It  ii  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
I*a*  W.  SO.  W.    Let  9.  48.  S. 

Cartaoo,  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Costa-Rica,  which  runs  into 
therVucecean.  Long.  84. 80.  W.  Lat. 
14Q.N. 

Caitaoo,  a  city  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Popayan,  founded  in  1340, 
between  the  rivers  Otun  and  Quindio;  but 
■ftawards  removed  on  account  of  the  in- 
anioas  of  the  hostile  Indians,  to  an  arm  of 
the  river  Vieja,  which  is  a  large  stream, 
urigaUe  for  canoes  and  rafts,  and  which  is 
it  the  distance  of  rather  better  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  large  river  Cauca. 
Into  this  latter  stream  the  Vieja  mils,  fbrm- 
jsg  before  the  city  an  island,  which  abounds 
in  uipub  of  the  chace.  and  in  cattle,  and 
has  excellent  fishing  on  its  banks.  The 
•ty  is  sitasied  upon  a  level  and  somewhat 


elevated  plain,  of  a  beautiful  appearance, 
The  streets  are  spacious,  wide,  ana  straight; 
and  it  has  a  very  large  square.  Its  inhabit* 
ants  amount  to  between  5000  and  6000. 
76  miles  N.E.  of  Popayan.    Lai  4.  46.  N. 

C artama,  a  large  village  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Grenada,  district  of  Malaga, 
situated  on  the  declivity  and  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill,  near  the  river  Guadel-Medina.  Near 
this  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple. 
6  miles  N:W.  of  Malaga.  Long.  4.  60.  W. 
Lat.  36.  60.  N. 

Caxtama,  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Antioquia,  which,  rising  in 
the  mountains  of  Choco,  runs  east,  and  fella 
into  the  Cauca. 

Ca*tbpilly,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in. 
Mysore,  19  miles  E.  of  Bangalore.    . 

Carter,  a  new  county  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  state  of  Tennes- 
see, formed  of  a  part  of  the  county  of 
Washington. 

Carter's  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  North  America,  so  called  by  cap- 
tain Vancouver,  after  a  seaman  of  that  name, 
who  was  poisoned  by  eating  muscles  found 
on  some  of  the  rocks  in  its  vicinity.  Long. 
231.  42.  £.    Lat  58.  68.  N. 

Cartkaet,  a  maritime  county  of  the 
United  States,  in  North  Carolina,  on  Core 
and  Pamlico  sounds.  It  contains  3738  in- 
habitants, including  713  slaves.  Beaufort 
is  the  chief  town. 

Cartirxt's  Harbour,  a  hay  on  the 
south*  west  coast  of  New  Ireland,  surround- 
ed by  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  on 
the  summits  of  whicn  marine  exuvie  are 
found.  Cascades  are  seen  descending  from 
the  hills,  and  abundance  of  vegetation  co- 
vers the  shores.  In  taking  in  wood,  navi* 
gators  are  subjected  to  the  annoyance  of  al- 
so bringing  numerous  venomous  animals 
along  with  it.  Long,  148. 19.  £.  Lat.  6.  S. 

Cartirxt's  Island,  an  island  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by  captain 
Carteret  in  1767.  Long.  154. 14.  B.  Lat 
8.  86»  S( 

.  Carterbt's  Point,  the  north-west  ex- 
tremity of  Bgmont  island.  Long.  163. 50.  B. 
Lat.  10.  48.  8. 

Cartero,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Candia, 
anciently  called  Ceratus,  which  runs  into 
the  sea  3  miles  S.  of  Candia. 

Carte rsville,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  Powhaton  county,  Virginia,  on 
the  south  ride  of  James'  riyer,  40  miles 
above  Richmond. 

Carthage,  Ruins  of.  The  remains 
which  mark  the  site  of  this  -great  city,  the 
ancient  emporium  of  northern  Africa,  and 
empress  of  the  sea,  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished by  a  superficial  observer.  They  are 
situated  upon  a  promontory  on  the  north  side, 
of  which,  from  the  action, of  the  south-east 
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winds,  and  die  change  in  the  bed  of  *e 
riter  Mejerdah,  the  land  has  gained  upon 
the  sea ;  so  that  the  ancient  harbour  of  Car- 
thage is  now  choked  up.  It  bears  still, 
however,  the  name  of  El  Mersa,  the  port* 
On  the  southern  aide  of  the  peninsula,  the 
tea  has  made  considerable  encroachments* 
and  has  laid  some  part  of  the  ancient  city 
under  water.  There  are  no  architectural 
remains  of  Carthage ;  no  triumphal  arches, 
granite  pillars,  or  curious  entablatures. 
Even  the  broken  walla  which  remain  are 
either  in  the  Gothic  or  in  a  still  later  style. 
The  cisterns,  however,  stOl  remain  almost 
entire,  and  some  with  little  trouble  might 
be  again  rendered  fit  for  use.  Besides  those 
attached  to  separate  houses,  which  are  nu- 
merous, there  are  two  sets  belonging  to  the 
public,  one  of  which,  destined  to  form  the 
reservoir  to  the  great  aoueduct,  consisted  of 
more  than  twenty  contiguous  cisterns,  each 
at  least  100  feet  long,  and  SO  broad.  From 
this  reservoir  the  great  aqueduct  extended 
as  far  as  Zungwa,  at  the  distance  of  50  miles. 
The  whole  of  its  course  may  still  be  traced, 
and  the  arches  in  many  places  remain  almost 
entire.  The  other  reservoir  was  intended 
to  collect  the  rain  water,  la  rowing  along 
the  coast,  the  remains  of  the  common  sewers 
are  frequently  discovered,  which  time  has 
not  been  able  to  impair.  The  peninsula  on 
which  these  remains  are  situated,  is  about 
thirty  miles  in  circumference ;  and  accord- 
ing to  observations  made  by  Dr  Shaw,  the 
ancient  city  could  not  have  occupied  more 
than  half  of  this  space.  ISmiles  E.N.E. 
of  Tunis. 

Cant haoeha,  or  Caetagin*,  an  old 
and  well  known  seaport  of  Spain,  on  the 
fjoast  of  Murcia.  It  was  rounded  by  the 
Carthaginian  general,  Asdrubal,  and  was 
Called  by  the  Romans  Carthago  Nova,  It 
is  protected  by  a  fort,  and  possesses  the  best 
narbour  in  the  Mediterranean,  if  not  in 
Europe.  It  consists  of  a  natural  basin  of 
great  depth,  reaching  dose  to  the  town,  and 
secured  from  every  wind,  by  the  surround- 
ing hills,  and  by  an  island  near  the  entrance. 
41*  town  lies  on  a  peninsula  in  this  basin, 
has  good  spring  water,  and  a  large  and  well 
atored  arsenal.  A  manufactory  of  sail-cloth 
Ih  also  carried  op  by  the  inhabitant*.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  occasionally  found,  by 
the  usual  process  of  excavating  and  washing 
the  soil,  rubies,  amethysts,  and  other  preci- 
ous stones;  there  is  here  also  an  extensive 
alum-work.  A  few  miles  east  of  the  town 
are  the  hot  springs  of  Archena-Carthagena. 
Thi*  place  was  teten  by  the  Romans,  un- 
der 8cipio>  in  the  year  of  Rome  554;  it 
-walleM  also  fa  the  w*»  of  the  Vandals,  in 
the  5th  century.  Philip  II.  was  the  first 
Spanish  monarch  who  exerted  himself  in 
behalf  of  the  commarce  of  Csrthagena, 


which  had  suffered  greatly  during  the  do* 
mination  of  the  Moors.  Population  €5,000* 
25  miles  S.S.E.  of  MureJa,  and  i  15  S.  8.  W. 
of  Valencia,  Long.  1.  0. 91.  W.  Let*  37* 
35.  50.  N. 

Ca*thageva,  a  province  and  govern- 
ment of  8outh  America,  in  the  new  king- 
dom of  Grenada,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Caribbean  sea,  on  the  south  by  the 
province  of  Antioquia,  on  the  east  by  the 
province  and  government  of  8anta  Martha, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  great 
river  Magdalene,  on  the  west  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Darien,  being  separated  from  it 
by  the  river  8t  Juan  or  Atrecto.  It  is 
100  leagues  long,  running  nearly  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  80  wide* 
The  country  is  of  a  moist  and  hot  tempe- 
rature, full  of  mountains  and  woods,  said 
towards  the  north  part  swampy,  sandy,  and 
flail  of  pools  of  sea-water,  from  the  lowneaa 
of  the  territory ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time 
fertile,  and  abounds  in  maiie,  pulse*  and 
fruits,  as  also  in  cattle,  in  the  hides  af  which 
a  great  traffic  is  carried  on.  Its  mountain* 
produce  excellent  woods,  among  which  i*  a 
famous  dyeing  wood,  equal  to  that  of  Cam- 
peche,  with  an  abundance  of  excellent  gums* 
medicinal  balsams,  and  herbs.  It  abound* 
also  in  indigo  and  cotton,  and  cocoa  of  an 
excellent  quality  is  produced  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Magdalena.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  rare  birds,  animals,  and  snakes  of  different 
species  in  this  province,  and  it  is  wall  wa- 
tered hy  various  rivers,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  Rio  Magdalena  and  the  San 
Juan  or  Atraeto,  both  of  which  are  navi- 
gable, and  they  are  well  stocked  with  alli- 
gators, tortoises,  and  a  multitude  af  other 
fishes.  It  contains  about  60,000  white*, 
13,000  Indians,  and  7000  negro  slave*. 

Caethagbna,  a  city  of  South  America, 
and  capital  of  the  province  and  government 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada.  It  is  situated  on  a  sandy  island, 
on  the  shore  of  a  large  and  very  commo- 
dious bay,  more  than  two  leagues  in 
length.  The  island,  which  forms  a  narrow 
-strait  on  the  south-west,  opens  a  commu- 
nication with  that  part  of  the  land  called 
TierraBomba.  The  neck;  of  land  by  which 
they  are  joined  was  formerly  the  entrance 
of  the  bay ;  bat  it  was  closed  up  by  order* 
from  Madrid,  and  Boca-Chic*  Became  the 
only  entrance.  After  the  unsuccessful  at* 
tempt  of  the  English  in  1741,  this  entrance 
was  again  opened,  and  the  former  one  shut 
up.  Eastward  the  city  conmunicatea  by 
means  of  a  wooden  bridge!  with  a  large  su- 
burb catted  Xeximeni,  built  on  an  island, 
which  has  a  communication  with  the  conti- 
nent, by  means  af  a  wooden  bridge*  The 
city  and  suburbs  am  well  laid  out,  the 
stree*  being  straight,  bttac*  npate«i1anA 
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wtflptvei  The  houses  ate  built  chiefly 
of  ttose,  euept  a  few  of  brick;  and  they 
cessttcMafyef  only  one  etory  above  the 
mEsamT.  They  have  all  balconies  and 
Etteaaf  weed,  which  is  more  durable  in 
tail  case*  than  iron,  the  latter  being  soon 
aaneJsiisd  destroyed  by  the  moisture  of 
fear;  ikon  which  causes,  and  from  the 
■Nfcfofaorof  die  walk,  the  outside  of 
tic  biding*  makes  bat  an  indifferent  ap- 
savmee.  There  are  various  churches  and 
i  in  Carthagena,  some  of  which  are 
oeat  The  hay  in  which  it  is  aj- 
tatieiii  ose  of  the  best  on  the  whole  coast. 
he&sm?4  leagues  from  north  to  south, 
asi  i  ariricat  depth  of  water,  andspod 
adwage,  snd  ia»ao  smooth,  that  the  snipe 
»»  nare  agitated  in  it  than  in  a  river. 
(k  ansmt  of  the  many  shallows,  however, 
Ktseatrsnee,  a  careful  steerage  is  neces- 
«rv.  The  hay  abounds  with  great  variety 
cf  frs,  which  are  both  wholesome  and  of 
and  Incur.  Bat  it  is  greatly  infested 
m&skisj,  which  are  extremely  danger* 
swwasnnen,  as  they  immediately  seise 
ay  pram  they  discover  in  the  water,  and 
am  HsaotisfHia  venture  to  attack  boats. 

Tat  bsy  snd  country  round  Carthagena, 
neeadf  called  Calamari,  were  discovered 
by  Bemgo  de  Bsstidss,  but  owing  to  the 
*  si  mints]  resistance  of  the  natives,  he  was 
aft  safe  to  achieve  its  conquest.  It  waa 
aft  til  the  year  1533  that  it  was  subdued 
•J  Dot  Pedro  de  Heredia,  who  laid  the 
fanrimoa  of  the  city  of  Carthagena.  It 
sajcrectedintoan  episcopal  see,  and,  owing 
feiftadwjitageous  mtuation,  and  the  extent 
ad  legerity  of  its)  bay,  it  aeon  becsn  to 
envoi  an  extensive  trade,  by  which  it 
•mied  to  great  wealth  and  importance. 
The*  advantages  exposed  it  to  the  beati- 
fy *f  foreigners,  by  whom  it  was  accord* 
tyfaosntly  pflhged.  In  1*44  it  wss 
otakd  by  the  French  under  a  Coraican 
ijbt  The  second  invader  was  sir  Francis 
w,  who,  after  pflkging  it,  aet  it  on 
fcvtod  its  complete  destruction  waa  only 
pnuited  by  a  ransom  of  190,000  ducats, 
■ad  hi*  by  the  netobouring  colonies.  It 
sbj  ianded  snd  pillaged  a  third  time  by 
Ae  Freaeh  under  Monsieur  de  Poinds,  in 
1*7.  Is  1741  it  waa  besieged  bv  the  Eng- 
**,  sot  the  enterprise  miscarried,  owing 

a  to  a  misunderstanding  between  the 
iwia^tary  commanders,  and  partly 
to  the  ushedthineas  of  the  troops*  The 
cfctte  ef  Carthagena  is  excessively  hot, 
■*  in  cansmncnee  of  the  oanatant  heata 
^  prevail,  the  inhabitants  have  gene- 
^  comptadotii  of  the  most  livid  hue. 
™**  May  to  the  end  of  November  is  the 
nifty  ttasoD,  daring  which  period  there  is 
4***  s  perpetsml  succession  of  thunder, 
ft^  tad  teospeets.  the  clouds  predpititing 


the  tab  With  such  torrenta,  that  the  streets 
hare  the  appearance  of  rivers,  snd  the  coun- 
try of  the  ocean.  The  inhabitants  make  use 
or  this  opportunity  for  rilling  their  cisterns; 
this  being  their  only  mode  of  procuring  a 
supply  of  sweet  water.  From  the  middle 
of  December  to  the  end  of  April  the  rains 
cease,  and  the  weather  becomes  agreeable, 
the  heat  being  somewhat  abated  by  the 
north-east  wind.  Carthagena,  according  to 
the  latest  accounts,  contains  84,000  inha- 
bitants. In  the  course  of  the  contest  which 
the  Spanish  colonies  are  now  carrying  on 
with  the  mother  country*  Carthagena  has 
suffered  considerably;  having  been  besieged, 
first  by  the  troops  of  the  independenta 
under  Bolivar,  and  afterwards  by  the  royal 
troops  under  Morillo.  After  a  brave  re- 
sistance, and  after  being  reduced  to  the  last 
extremities  for  provisions,  the  mhabitanta 
were  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  latter, 
on  the  6th  December  1815*  Long.  77. 50.  W. 
Let.  io.  SO.  N. 

Caethaoena,  a  river  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Choco,  which  enters  the 
Pacific  ocean  at  the  cane  of  Corrientes. 

Caethebnny,  a  river  of  South  Wales, 
which  runa into  the  Tave,  7  miles  W.S-  W. 
of  Caermarthen. 

Caetiee's  Cebee,  a  river  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  runs  into  the  Ohio.  Long.  80. 
8.  W,  Lat.4S.fcN. 

Caetwel,  a  town  and  pariah  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  situated  on  a 
promontory  which  runa  out  into  the  Irish 
channel.  Population  880.  Distant  10  miles 
from  Ulveratone,  16  from  Lancaster,  end 
960  N.N.  W.  of  London.  Long.  3.  8.  W. 
Let.  44. 14.  N. 

Caetdt*,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Tra- 
vancore,  60  miles  from  Anjengo. 

Caxtweight's  Sound,  a  bay  on  the  west 
coast  of  Queen  Charlotte's  island. 

Caeu,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Irak,  SO  miles  S.  of  Caahan. 

Caevaeieo,  Cape,  a  promontory  on  the 
west  coast  of  Portugal.  Long.  9. 30.  W. 
Let  38.  66.  N. 

CaxuaIleda,  or  Caevalleba,  a  small 
town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of 
Venezuela,  340<miles  £.  of  Coro. 

Caevel  de  St  Thomas,  an  island,  or 
rather  rock  in  the  West  Indies,  between  the 
Virgin  isles  on  the  east,  and  Porto  Rico  on 
the  west.  At  a  small  distance  it  appears 
like  a  sail,  ss  it  is  white,  and  has  two  points 
Between  it  and  St  Thomas  passes  Sir  Fran- 
vis  Drake's  channel. , 

Caeueles,  or  Caebvbllos,  a  port  of 
Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Pertofieguro,  It 
ia  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  be* 
tween  the  17th  and  18th  degrees  of  &  1st 

Caeveb,  a  township  in  Plymouth,  county 
of  Massachusetts.  Here  is  a  pond  with  such 
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"plenty  of  iron  ore,  that  500  tons  hare  been 
dragged  out  of  the  clear  water  in  a  year. 
They  have  a  furnace  upon  a  stream  which 
runs  ftom  the  pond ;  and  the  iron  made  of 
this  ore  is  better  than  that  made  out  of  hoc 
ore,  and  some  la  almost  as  good  as  refined 
iron. 

Carter's  River,  a  branch  of  St  Peter's 
river,  which  fells  into  the  Mississippi 

Carvillan,  a  small  island  near  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  north  of  the  island 
of  Gigha.  Long.  5.  47.  W.  Lat.  56. 
41.  N. 

Carville,  a  small  town  of  Normandy, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine.  It 
contains  300  houses. 

Carvin,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  near  Epinay.  Popu- 
lation 5000.    14  miles  £.  of  Bethune. 

Carumsa,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  fells 
into  die  Parana. 

Carunafally,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Travancore,  87  miles  N.N.W.  of  An- 
jengo. 

Carvosira,  a  river  of  Portugal,  which 
runs  into  die  Atlantic.  Long.  0. 91.  W. 
Lat.  38. 57.  N. 

Carvoizro,  Cape,  a  promontory  on  the 
south  coast  of  Portugal.  Long.  8.  86.  W. 
Lat  37.  N. 

Carwab,  a  seaport  town  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  province  of  Canara,  situated  in  a  bay 
at  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  river.  This 
was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
and  exported  great  quantities  of  cloth,  but 
has  lately  fallen  to  decay.  An  English  fac- 
tory was  established  here  about  1640,  which 
traded  with  Persia  and  Arabia.  Carwar 
was  ceded  to  Britain  in  1799.  Distant  45 
miles  £.  of  Got,  Long.  74. 16.  £.  Lat  14. 
47.  N. 

Carwaree,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
Carnatic,  90  miles  S.  of  Ongole. 

Carwarbb,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
.  Carnatic,  80  miles  S.  of  Nellore. 

Cary,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs  into 
the  sea.  near  Ballycastle,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim. 

C  arygoxo,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Bag* 
'  lana,  10  miles  S.  of  Bahbelgong. 

Carysford  Reef,  rocks  in  the  gulf  of 
Florida,  near  the  coast  of  East  Florida. 
Long.  80.  30.  W.  Lat.  25.  90.  N. 

Cas  Rouge,  Point  de,  a  cape  on  the 
'  north  coast  of  Hispaniola.    Long.  71.  38. 
W.   Lat.  19.  56.  N. 

Cas  a  bar.    See  Durgut. 

Casa-Blanca,  a  town  of  Chili,  in  the 
province  of  Quillota. 

Casa  Bucboya,  a  large  straggling  village 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  the  Lower  Bu- 
kowine,  on  the  Moldawa,  near  the  borders 
of  Transylvania. 

Casac,  or  Caxac,  a  country  of  Asia,  on 
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the  frontiers  of  Persia,  in  Armenia,  nomf- 
nally  subject  to  that  kingdom,  though  it  is 
ruled  by  its  own  princes.  It  extends  only 
about  15  miles  square.  The  inhabitants  t 
are  descended  from  the  Cossacks,  and  are 
represented  as  a  rude  and  barbarous  people. 
Their  capital  is  named  Casac,  or  Cane 
Lore. 

Casa  Grande,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 

>vince  of  Sonora,  situated  on  the  Rio 
so  called  from  an  immense  ancient 
edifice,  still  existing,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  ancient  Mexicans,  in  their 
emigration  from  the  coast  of  California. 
This  edifice  consists  of  three  floors,  with  a 
terrace  above  them,  .and  without  any  en- 
trance into  the  under  floor,  the  door  of  en- 
trance being  in  the  second;  so  that  a  scaling- 
ladder  was  necessary,  and  gives  reason  to 
suppose  the  building  was  designed  for  a 
fortress.    Long.  113.  83.  E.  Lak33.40.N. 

Cas  ail  4,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hedsjed.  Distant  45  miles  N.W. 
ofKhaibar. 

Casale,  or  Casal,  a  town  of  Piedmont, 
the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  MontserraU  si- 
tuated in  a  plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Po,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  &- 
dula.  The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to 
15,000,  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic,  parti- 
cularly in  cattle;  and  their  pigs  and  haras  are 
noted  in  the  neighbouring  markets.  It  was 
formerly  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  has 
sustained  several  sieges,  the  most  memo- 
rable of  which  was  in  1699.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Imperialists  in  1706,  by  the  French 
in  1745,  and  during  the  revolutionary  war 
it  frequently  changed  masters  with  the  rest 
of  Italy.  35  miles  8.  W.  of  Milan,  and  37 
N.  £.  of  Turin.  Long.  8. 19.  £.  Lat.  45. 
IS.  N. 

Casals,  a  small  town  of  the  Austrian 
states,  in  the  Paduan,  6  miles  S.W.  of 
Montagnana. 

Casale,  a  small  town  of  the  Venetian 
territory,  in  the  Mark  of  Treviso,  3  miles 
S.£.ofTreviso. 

Casalb  Borgone,  a  small  town  of  Pied- 
mont, with  8500  inhabitants,  18  miles  N.  £. 
of  Turin. 

Casale  Buttano,  a  small  town  of  Lom- 
bardy,  situated  on  a  navigable  canal,  8  miles 
N.  W .  of  Cremona.  Long.  9. 58.  J2.  Lat. 
45. 14.  N. 

Casale  Grande,  a  small  town  of  Italy, 
9milesS.W.  of  Modena.      * 

Casals  Magoiors,  a  town  of  Lombar- 
dy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Po.  Population  4850.  80  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Cremona,  Long*  10.  85*  E. 
Lat  45. 3.  N. 

Casals  Morano,  a  small  town  of  Ita- 
ly, in  Lombaniy,  18  miles  N.  W.  of  Cre- 
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Caiiu  Noovo,   a  town   of  Naples, 
is  the  Ton  d'Otranto,  with  4340  inha- 


Casau  Nooto,  a  imall  town  of  Naples, 
In  the  prance  of  Capitanata,  11  miles  N. 
efLseaa. 

CasaijNuoto,  a  small  town  of  Lorn* 
sssir,  S  miles  W.  of  Cremona. 

Caials  Noovo,   a  small  town  in  the 


Caialb  Nuovo,  a  large  village  of  Naples. 
JapaktaM  3510.  15  miles  N.  of  Policastro. 

Casals  Nuovo,  a  village  of  Naples,  in  the 
fnriseeof  Bsaflicata,  15  miles  N.  of  TursL 

Caule-Pusteblengo,  or  Casal-Pus* 
thugo,  a  small  town  of  Lomberdy,  in 
tsedsehy  of  Milan,  district  of  Lodi  The 
Aotfriana  were  driven  back  ftom  ibis  place 
to  Lodi,  by  the  French,  in  the  memorable 
amsngnof  1796.  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Lodi. 
Loo*  9.40.E.  Let.  45. 10.  N. 

Casaleoio,  a  thriving  town  of  the  Sar- 
dinian states,  in  Piedmont. 

Casalegio,  a  Tillage  of  Italy,  in  the 
stria  of  Parma,  dnehy  of  Plaeentia,  6  miles 
MV.ofPiscenxa, 

Cajalciate,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian 
saves,  in  Piedmont,  to  the  west  of  Novara. 

Casalobosso,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  situ- 
ated at  the  continence  of  the  small  rivers 
Man  and  the  Po,  north  of  Savigliano. 

Casalto,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Parma, 
<  suits  B.  N.  E.  of  Parma. 

Ca&amyla,  a  town  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  kind  of  Scia  Long.  26,  3.  E.  Let 
J134.N. 

Casab.    See  Kazan. 

Cabababa,  or  Cabanabb,  a  large  river 
of  Sooth  America,  in  Venezuela,  which  has 
in  rise  in  the  mountain  deserts  of  Chita,  on 
tae  easternmost  of  the  three  ridges  of  the 
Afties,  and  which  falls  into  the  Meta,  at 
aboat  IS  leagues  from  the  junction  of  the 
how  stream  with  the  great  river  Orinoco. 
It  is  navigable  for  sloops  throughout  the 
tear;  and  in  the  summer,  t.e.  the  dry  sea- 
aan,  the  navigation  is  assisted  by  continual 
and  fresh  breezes,  while  in  the  winter  the 
toads,  which  keep  nearer  the  shore,  are 
carried  down  by  the  strength  of  the  current, 
with  equal  certainty,  though  more  slowly. 
Bv  means  of  this  river,  and  of  the  river 
Mda,  together  with  their  various  tributary 
streams,  the  inhabitants  of  Santo  Fe  were 
enabled  to  carry  their  produce  into  Guiana, 
and frqm  thence  to  Europe;  and  this  bene- 
aaal  intercourse  had  already  produced  a 
•enable  improvement  on  the  cultivation  of 
tne  countries  which  bordered  on  these  two 
riven,  when  it  was  stopped  on  the  repre- 
aeatation  of  the  merchants  of  Carthagena, 
who  canned  an  exclusive  right  to  the  com- 
merce of  Santa  Fe.  The  inhabitants  of 
Peats  Fe  were  in  consequence  only  allowed 


to  send  l>y  this  channel,  into  Guiana/  cot* 
ton,  flour,  and  other  bulky  articles. 

Casanatai,  a  river  of  South  America, 
which  rises  in  lat.  6.  48.  S.  and  running 
east,  enters  the  Ucayale. 

Cas andrino,  a  large  village  near  Naples, 
with  8000  inhabitants.   - 

Casanova,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Terra  d'Otranto,  to  the  south  of  Capua, 
with  3000  inhabitants. 

Casa*a,  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
Paraguay,  10  miles  S.  E,  of  Assumption. 

Casafulla,  a  town  of  Naples,  north  of 
Capua,  with  8300  inhabitants. 

Casabbubios,  or  Cbsabubios,  a  small 
town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  with  600 
inhabitants.    9$  miles  S.  W.  of  Madrid. 

Casavoli,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Ban,  14  miles  8.  W .  of  MonopolL 

Casbin,  a  city  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Irak,  situated  on  a  great  sandy  plain,  nino 
miles  west  of  the  highest  branch  of  Mount 
Tauris.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
cities  in  the  kingdom,  though  a  large  per* 
thm  of  it  is  now  in  ruins.  A  late  earth- 
quake threw  down  many  buildings.  The 
city  is  of  a  square  form,  each  side  about  a 
mile  long,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall.  Most 
of  the  houses,  which  consist  of  sun-dried 
bricks  cemented  by  lime,  are  sunk  deep 
into  the  ground,  and  are  flat-roofed.  Thi 
ia  said  to  be  for  the  convenience  of  intro- 
ducing water,  which  is  of  a  very  bad  quality 
here.  Nadir  Shah  built  a  palace  in  Casbin 
adjoining  to  an  old  one  wholly  or  partly 
erected  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great.  The 
manufactures  and  trade  of  Casbin  are  con* 
adorable,  this  city  being  open  to  Georgia, 
Asevbijan,  Ghilan,  and  the  Caspian  sea. 
■Carpets  made  here  of  pieces  of  cloth  of  di& 
fierent  colours  are  much  valued,  and  bear  a 
high  price,  and  sword  blades  are  also  manu- 
factured. General  Gaudaune  computes  the 
population  at  60,000.  840  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  Ispahan,  and  180  S,E.  of  Tabris.  Long, 
49.  33.  £.   Lat.  36. 18.  N. 

Casbuoka,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Calabria  Citra,  6  miles  W.  of 
Strongoli. 

Casoabbx,  el,  a  rocky  isjet  in  the  Spa- 
nish main,  65  miles  S.W,  of  Jamaica. 
Long.  79.  *.  W.  Lat.  17.  SO.  N. 

Cascabeles,  a  river  of  South  America* 
in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  and  province  of 
Pastes,  which  fails  into  the  river  Caoueta. 

Cascade  Bay,  a  bay  and  port  in  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  so  named  by  Bougain- 
ville, from  a  remarkable  waterfall  in  the 
interior  of  the  port* 

Cascade  Bay,  a  creek  in  Dusky  bay,  on. 
the  south  coast  of  New  Zealand. 

Cascade  Canal,  an  inlet  on  the  north** 
west  coast  of  North  America.  It  was  ap 
called  by  captain  Vancouver,  by  whom  it 
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was  first  thoroughly  investigated,  from  the 
tremendous  cascades  which  fill  from  the 
mountains  that  overlooked  it  The  width 
of  this  canal  doom  not  any  where  exceed 
three  quarters  of  a  mile.  Long.  239. 17.  & 
JUt58.S8.N. 

Cabcape  Point,  a  cape  on  the  western 
coast  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  South  Pacific 
ocean.    Long.  189.  4.  S.  Lat.  44.  5.  S. 

Cascades,  Isle  nit,  an  island  in  the 
river  St  Lawrence,  which,  with  two  or  three 
other  small  islands,  breaks  the  force  of  the 
stream,  just  at  its  entrance  into  Lake  St 
Louis.  By  the  interruption  which  the  river 
meets  with  here,  a  singular  commotion  is 
produced,  called  the  Cascades. 

Cascass,  a  small  seaport  of  Portugal,  in 
the  well  known  district  of  Torres  Vedras. 
It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tagus, 
at  its  mouth.  Near  it  is  a  promontory  ofthe 
same  name.  Population  2600.  15  miles  W» 
of  Lisbon.    Long.  9. 23.  W.  Lat.38.44.  N. 

Cascaes,  Caps,  a  promontory  on  the 
west  coast  of  Portugal,  Smiles  S.  W.  of  the 
town  of  Cascaes.  Long.  9.  86.  W.  Las. 
38.  48.  N. 

Cascante,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Navarre,  45  mileaN.  W.  of  Se» 
Sagosss.    Long.  1.  48.  W.  Lat.  42.  7.  N. 

Cascavklo,  a  town  of  Portugal,  near 
CSntnu 

Caschau,  or  C a 880 via,  the  capital  of 
tJpper  Hungsry,  and  the  first  in  rank  of  the 
five  free  towns,  is  an  old  and  strong  place 
In  the  county  of  Aba-Ujvar.  It  is  situated 
on  the  river  Kunnert,  or  Hernath,  in  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  countries  in  Hungary, 
and  has  a  high-school  and  an  extensive 
pottery-work.  Population  7900.  The  circle 
of  Caschau  is  inhabited  by  Hungarians,  Bo- 
hemians, Sdavonians,  and  a  few  Rascians. 
It  contains,  besides  the  town  of  Caschau,  1 
market  town  and  49  villages,  with  several 
salt  mines.  100  miles  8.  of  Cracow,  10$ 
N.K.  of  Buda,  and  184  N.  W.  of  Clausen* 
burg.    Long.  80.  40.  E.  Let.  49. 40.  N. 

Casciva,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states, 
in  Piedmont,  with  8500  inhabitants.  10 
miles  8.  W.  of  Alessandria. 

Casco  Bat,  a  bay  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  die  district  of  Maine,  which 
spreads  north-west  between  Cape  Elizabeth 
on  the  south- west,  and  Cape  Small  Point 
en  the  north-east.  Within  these  points, 
which  are  about  40  miles  apart,  there  are 
about  300  small  islands,  some  of  which  are 
Inhabited,  and  nearly  all  are  more  or  lew 
cultivated*  Several  smaller  bays  are  also 
Included  within  the  limits  of  Casco  bay. 
Various  rivers  pour  their  streams  into  it, 
while  from  it,  on  the  other  hand,  several 
arms  or  creeks  of  salt  water  extend  into  the 
country,  to  the  great  benefit  of  its  internal 
lindmvsgMion* 


Cascuh pec  Haaaoua,  on  Hie  north  < 
ef  the  island  of  St  John,  in  North  America 
Long.  63.  55.  W.  Let  46.  45.  N. 

Case  Pilots,  la,  a  town  on  the  soutl 
coast  of  the  island  of  Martinionu 

Caseni,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  provirxa 
of  Irak,  160  miles  E.  of  Ispahan. 

Caserta,  or  Caseata  Nova,  a  town  ad 
Naples,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  the  see  of  * 
bishop,  and  formerly  the  head  of  a  princi- 
pality. This  town  is  noted  fbr  its  magni- 
ficent palace,  built  in  1758  by  king  Charles, 
who,  when  called  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
left  it  unfinished,  in  which  state  it  still  re- 
mains. The  two  principal  fronts  are  787 
feet  in  length,  and  contains  .five  stories*, 
with  37  windows  each.  The  two  othear 
sides  are  616  feet  long,  and  consist  also  of 
five  stories,  in  each  of  which  axe  87  win- 
dows. The  finest  marbles  are  everywhere 
displayed  with  profusion,  most  of  them  dot; 
out  or  quarries  within  the  kingdom.  The 
population  of  the  town  and  territory  is 
15,980.  Near  the  town  is  a  Roman  aque- 
duct. 16  miles  E.  of  Capua,  and  13 
N.E.  of  Naples.  Long.  14.30.S.  Lat. 
41.  8.  N. 

Cash  an*  or  Kasuan,  a  dry  of  Persia^ 
in  the  province  of  Irak,  in  a  fertile  and 
productive  plain,  though  rather  of  a  stony 
and  sandy  soil.  It  extends  about  three 
miles  in  length  ftoin  east  to  west,  and 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  lialf  in  breadth. 
There  is  a  royal  palace  here,  and  many  fine 
mosques,  basars,  and  caravanserais.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  houses  and  other  edifices 
had  Mien  into  decay  some  years  ago,  but 
by  the  exertions  of  the  present  prime  mini* 
ster  of  Persia,  Csshan  has  risen  from  its 
ruins,  and  become  one  of  the  moat  flourish- 
ing  cities  of  the  empire.  Coloured  and 
flowered  silks,  the  latter  of  exquisite  beau- 
ty, are  manufactured  here ;  also  carpets  and 
cotton  doth.  All  kinds  of  copper  utensils 
are  made,  and  artists  work  skilnulj  in  gold 
and  silver.  Caihan  is  much  infested  by 
scorpions,  and  the  inhabitants  greatly  ex- 
posed to  be  stung  by  sitting  on  the  ground, 
or  by  these  creatures  crawling  into  their 
beds,  although  their  bite  is  seldom  mortal. 
It  is  said  formerly  to  have  contained  150,000 
inhabitants.  In  1794  the  population  was 
estimated  by  Mr  Oliver  at  90,000.  Distant 
106  miles  N.  of  Ispahan.  Long.  51. 17.  B. 
Lat.  33.  55.  N. 

Cashan,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khoraaaan,  34  miles  N.E.  of  He- 
rat. 

Casrell,  a  city  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Tipperary,  an  archiepiscopal  see,  si- 
tuated about  three  miles  from  the  river 
Suir.  The  new  cathedral  is  a  fine  structure 
of  Grecian  architecture,  the  archbishop 
dwelling,  a  large  plain  building,  adorned  1 
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j  (odflwlitovy is  otecte* 
nsss  containing  many  curious 
j.  Here  mere  is  a  handsome 
house,  acounty  in* 
i  darter  school  liberally  endowed, 
_.,  __jdtf  fee  two  companies  of  foot. 
The*  a*  toe  rams  of  the  aid  cathedral, 
art  to  atie  been  erected  by  fit  Patrick, 
sot  ssqesfuonably  of  most  remote  an* 
tipsy.  Ilk  most  picturesquely  situated 
a  fe  edge  of  a  remarkable  perpendicular 
ltd,  aaaHitt  been  of  considerable  extent, 
rf&fe  architecture,  and  decorated  with 
rita  Kristeres ;  ab^ofaing  to  it  are  the  re- 
wni  «f  bmsiags  called  the  Chapel  and 
Hdsfiadieneeof  Cormac  M'Culenan,  said 
tokncbeeB  creeled  in  the  year  901.  The 
WB&m,  containing  Connac's  body,  ii 
tfeVeen.  This  chapel  is  63  feet  by  19, 
tfe  ate  decorated  by  rows  of  alender  co- 
lons, supporting  semicircular  arches  pro- 
fWforatnented.  On  the  east  angle  of 
the  north  transept  of  die  abbey  stands  a 

aionad  tower,  54  feet  in  circumference, 
of  hewn  stone,  and  of  the  finest  work* 
sjsahis.  The  roof  is  composed  of  stones, 
jaM,  sad  pot  so  admirably  together,  that 
ittppewttssaxiothasachiiUbason.  The* 
intone  of  Scotland,  now  in 
Abbey,  is  said  to  have  been 
sundry  lept  in  the  abbey  of  CashelL 
Uttfe  or  no  trade  in  carried  on  here.  The 
dry  Knot  one  member  to  the  imperial  par-' 
ami  Houses  about  600.  Distant  31 
sfoN.W.ofWstterfbrd,  43  N.N.B.  of 
Gniasd  7$  from  Dublin.  Long.  7.  50. 
W.  Ltt «.  31.  N. 

CigHixDAL  Bay,  or  Ran  Bat,  a  bay  of 
hart,  on  fa  cant  coast  of  Antrim.  Long. 
S.O.W.  LaLSS.  4.  N. 

Curoml    See  JGtt Agar. 

Cifaii,  ativer  of  Norm  Carolina,  which 
nw  iato  the  Roanoke,  Long.  77.  3.  W. 
Ut.tt.5T.  N. 

fremit,  a  rfcer  of  Ireland,  in  the  conn- 
r/sf  Kerry,  which  fella  into  the  Shannon. 

Casriir  Bat,  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  on 
the  vert  coast  of  Ireland.  Long.  9.36.  W. 
Let  ft.  13.  N. 

Cumriie,  the  ancient  Caspira,  a  pro-i 
tisceof  India,  for  a  long  period  belonging 
»  Hindostm,  but  now  an  appendage  of 
Afehanittan;  it  is  about  90 miles  in  length, 
•m  nearly  of  an  oral  form,  situated  chiefly 
between  the  34th  and  35th  degrees  of 
■orthera  latitude,  and  between  the  73d  and 
ttta  degrees  of  eastern  longitude.  The 
»*fot  km  a  tradition,  that  it*  was  in 
•deat  thnes  an  immense  lake,  or  bason, 
ad  that  one  of  their  deities  cut  through 
taeitaaeof  mountains  on  the  south-west, 
aft  tJkwcd  the  waters  to  run  off.  It  is 
atvsfetfle  valley,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
1  ,  from  whence  descend  mime-* 


rows  rivulet),  which  form  several  bamtiffit 
lakes.  It  is  also  well  watered  by  me  Little 
Sind  and  Kiahengunga  rivers,  while  the 
magnificent  stream  of  the  Vidusta,  or  Jhe- 
ram,  forms  a  narigable  cottinrunicatioa 
from  ita  eastern  to  its  western  boundary* 
This  beautiful  vale  was  frequently  the  re- 
treat of  the  emperors  of  Hindostan  during 
the  hot  months  of  the  year.  From  its 
derated  situation  the  climate  is  delight* 
fed,  the  luxury  of  mow  can  always  be  pro* 
cured,  and  the  various  fruits  and  flower* 
of  bom  zones  are  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  On  the  north  and  east  it  ia 
{protected  in  winter  from  the  cold  winds  by 
the  lofty  Himmaleh  mountains,  which  se- 
parate It  from  Tibet.  On  the  south  and 
south-east  it  is  bounded  by  Kishtewar,  and 
en  the  west  and  south-west  by  Pounce  and 
Mnzifferabad.  The  river  Jhelum,  which 
is  navigable  all  through  Cashmere,  rushes 
with  such  rapidity  through  the  Bammou]* 
mountains  as  to  render  it  dangerous  for 
boats.  This  country  may  be  entered  bf 
seven  passes,  four  of  which  are  from  the 
south  and  east,  two  from  the  norm,  and 
one  from  the  west:  those  of  Heerapore,  or. 
Bember,  and  Puckholi,  are  the  best;  but 
those  now  moat  used  are,  the  Bannanl  pass, 
from  Hindostan— the  Baramonla,  from  Af- 
ghanigtan-~-and  the  Ladack,  from  Tibet, 
The  mode  of  transporting  goods  through 
mese  nasses  is  on  men's  shoulders,  me  roads 
being  impracticable  either  for  horses,  bul- 
locks, or  mules;  travellers,  of  consequence* 
or  women,  may  be  conveyed  in  a  species  of 
litter  called  a  sanpan,  borne  by  two  or  font 
met* ;  but  mis  mode  of  travelling  is  more 
tisesorae  than  walking.  There  are  guards 
posted  at  each  of  these  passes,  who  examine 
all  strangers;  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  quit 
the  country  without  a  passport  The  valley 
of  Cashmere  has  in  general  a  flat  surface, 
and,  being  copiously  watered,  yields  abund- 
ance of  rice,  which  is  the  common  food  of 
the  inhabitants.  At  the  base  of  the  sur* 
rounding  liills,  where  the  land  is  higher, 
wheat,  barley,  and  various  other  grains,  are 
cultivated ;  but  its  most  valuable  vegetable 
production  is  saffron,  of  which  great  quan- 
tities are  produced,  and  exported  to  Hindos- 
tan and  other  countries. 

The  printinal  source,  however,  of  the 
wealth  of  Cashmere,  is  its  delicate  and  un- 
rivalled manufacture  of  shawls ;  the  wool 
or  hair  of  which  the  shawl  is  made,  is  pro- 
duced by  a  goat,  and  is  the  inner  coat  of  the 
covering  of  that  animal;  the  outside  coat 
being  long  and  coarse,  and  only  fit  for 
blankets.  These  goats  are  only  round  in 
Tibet,  from  whence  the  Cashmere  mer- 
chants are  supplied  with  the  wool,  and  have 
a  monopoly  of  the  commodity.  The  texture 
of  the  shawl  resembles  that  of  the  shaloon 
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«f  Eurafe  to  which  it  probably  gave  the 
name.  The  wool  ia  originally  of  a  dark-grey 
colour,  but  is  bleached  in  Cashmere  by  the 
help  of  a  proportion  of  rice  flour.  The  piece 
vanes  from  one  to  ten  pounds,  according  to 
the  pattern.  The  borders  are  woven  sepa- 
rately, and  afterwards  joined  in  so  dextrous 
a  manner,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  dis- 
cover, the  junction.  During  the  weaving, 
the  rough  side  of  the  pattern  is  kept  upper- 
most. The  plain  shawls  are  woven  by  two 
men,  but  the  flowered  or  spotted  ones  re- 
quire a  third  person.  The  manufacture  is 
of  coarse  very  slow,,  and,  of  the  finest  sort, 
not  more  than  quarter  of  an  inch  is  added 
in  the  course  of  a  day.  Sixteen  thousand 
looms  are  said  to  be  constantly  employed: 
some  of  the  pieces  ate  washed  in  the  coun- 
try ;  but  many  of  them  are  exported  in  an 
unbleached  state,  from  an  idea  that  the 
shawl  wears  better  if  not  washed  for  a  year 
after  it  has  been  made.  A  great  portion  of 
the  revenue  of  the  province  is  transmitted 
to  Cabul  in  shawls  ;  those  of  the  merchants 
are  taxed  twenty  per  cent* ;  and  the  number 
supposed  to  be  manufactured  annually  is 
80,000.  While  the  Mogul  government 
flourished  in  India,  three  times  this  num- 
ber are  said  to  have  been  exported.  Their 
other  exports  are,  sugar,  paper,  lacquered 
ware,  otto  of  roses,  and  some  drugs.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  keen  and  lively  people,  in 
general  of  an  olive  complexion,  though  the 
white  colour  is  most  admired.  like  all  the 
natives  of  the  east,  they  have  dark  hair  and 
black  eyes:  and  their  women,  man*  of 
whom  dance  and  sing,  are  said  to  be  pecu- 
liarly fascinating;  the  dress  of  the  litter 
consists  of  browsers,  a  long  cotton  shift,  a 
shawl  scarf,  and  a  crimson  cap  or  bonnet; 
that  of  the  men,  of  a  shirt,  trowsers,  a  wool- 
len loose  coat,  a  shawl  girdle,  and  a  large 
turban. 

As  far  as  the  history  of  Cashmere  can  be 
traced,  the  natives  appear  to  have  been  Hin- 
doos; and  the  brahmins  are  supposed  to 
have  first  gained  their  influence  in  this 
country,  every  spring  and  mountain  being 
dedicated  to  some  of  their  deities;  that 
there  are  but  few  of  their  temples  remain- 
ing, may  be  easily  accounted  for,  by  the 
bigotry  of  their  Mahometan  conquerors, 
one  of  whom  having  taken  the  title  of 
'  Breaker  of  Idols,'  exerted  himself  in  de- 
stroying their  temples  and  in  persecuting 
the  brahmins. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  1 1th  century,  the 
celebrated  Mahinoud  of  Ghizne  invaded  and 

E hindered  Cashmere,  but  does  not  appear  to 
ave  established  his  authority  there.  .  In 
the  year  1323  it  was  invaded  by  an  army  or 
horde  of  Tartars  consisting  of  70,000  men ; 
their  khan,  who  was  called  Runga,  esta- 
blished himself  as  sovereign  of  the  country, 


and  was  shortly  after  con  verted  to  Maho-* 
metanism  by  a  dervessfc,  whoy  in  return  for 
his  piety,  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of 
vizier  or  prime  minister;  and,  on  the  death 
of  has  disciple,  in  the  veer  1341,  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  His  descendents  possessed 
the  kingdom  till  the  year  1541,  when  it 
was  conquered  by  Mirza  Hyder,  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor  Hamayon,  and  was  an- 
nexed to  the  empire  of  Hindostan  by  the 
illustrious  Akbar  in  1688.  In  the  year 
1754,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ahmed  Khan 
Abdally,  who  appointed  a  governor,  and  an- 
nexed it  to  his  dominions*  During  the  late 
revolutions  in  the  A%han  government,  the 
governor,  named  Mohammed  Khan,  revolt- 
ed, and  continues  to  maintain  his  indepen- 
dence. Owing  to  the  oppressions  of  the 
Afghan  rulers,  the  population  of  Cashmere 
has  much  decreased.  Its  principal  towns  are 
Serinaghur  and  Islamabad. 

Cashmese,  called  also  Serinaghur,  the 
capital  of  the  above  province,  ia  situated  in 
long.  73.  43.  £.  lat.  34.  20.  N.;  it  extends 
three  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river  Jhe- 
lnm,  over  which  there  are  five  wooden 
bridges:  the  breadth  of  the  city  is  irregular, 
but  in  some  places  it  is  nearly  two  miles : 
it  ia  without  any  fortifications,  but  there  ia> 
a  small  citadel,  called  Shore  Ghur,  in  the 
south-east  quarter,  where  the  governor  re- 
sides. Many  of  the  houses  are  three  stories 
high,  and  are  principally  built  of  wood, 
with  partition  walls  of  brick  and  mortar: 
the  roofs  are  sloping,  and  made  of  wood, 
covered  with  a  bed  of  fine  earth,  which  in 
the  summer  is  sown  with  flowers,  and  exhi- 
bits a  lively  appearance;  these  roofs  are  very 
cool  in  the  summer,  and,  though  they  afford 
but  an  imperfect  protection  against  rain,  they 
serve  to  keep  out  the  snow.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  and  choked  with  the  filth  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  proverbially  a  dirty 
people;  notwithstanding  which,  the  river  is 
covered  with  floating  baths  resembling  those 
of  Paris.  There  are  no  public  buildings  of  any 
consequence  in  the  city,  but  in  the  environs 
there  are  the  remains  of  several  handsome 
palaces  built  by  the  emperors  of  Hindostan : 
the  greatest  beauty  it  can  boast  of,  is  a 
handsome  lake,  called  the  Dall,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  north-east  quarter  of  the 
town,  in  an  oval  circumference  of  five  or 
six  miles,  and  communicates  with  the  Jhe- 
lum  by  a  narrow  channel  near  the  suburbs. 
On  the  east  aide  of  the  lake,  there  is  a  de- 
tached hill,  called  Tukhti  Solomon,,  on 
which  stands  a  mosque,  dedicated  to  Solo- 
mon the  son  of  David,  to  whom  the  Maho- 
metans of  Cashmere  ascribe  the  miracle  of 
drawing  off  the  waters  of  this  valley;  which 
the  Hindoos  boast  was  done  by  one  of  their 
divinities.  On  another  aide  of  the  lake 
stands  a  second  hill,,  which,  from  fta  being 
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covered  win  gardens  and  orchards,  is  called 
the  Ventaw  Maintain :  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  there  is  a  mosque,  dedicated  to  a 
mnt  named  Mukhdoom  Saheb,  who  is  as 
inca  celebrated  by  the  Mahometans  as  any 
smt  in  tip  Romish  kalendar  is  by  his  wor- 
drijmaa.  In  the  centre  of  the  late  there  is 
an  island,  in  which  the  emperor  Jehangire 
traik  i  palace,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  SUA  a/  taasrrf,  or  *  prince  of  building/ 
tod  expended  immense  sums  of  money  in 
pntasand  waterworks:  hither  that  mo- 
air<4,  and  hia  successor  Shah  Jehau,  fre* 
rtendy  retired  from  the  heat  of  India  and 
the  bustle  of  a  court,  to  enjoy  the  delight- 
fcl  donate  and  tranquillity  of  this  beautiful 
use.  But  in  the  year  1636,  the  whole  city 
ad  babhngi  in  its  vicinity  were  much  in- 
jwed  by  a  very  heavy  fall  of  rain,  succeed- 
«d  bv  t  tremendous  flood,  which  swept  eve- 
ry thing  before  it,  destroyed  the  harvest, 
aid  caused  a  famine,  from  the  effects  of 
which  the  province  did  not  recover  for  some 
yen*.  Bonier,  who  visited  this  city  in  the 
jen- 1663,  gives  a  moat  interesting  and  ro- 
natie  description  of  it;  but  since  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Afghans,  it  has  been 
gnduaHy  declining.  The  luxuries  and  de- 
spotic power  that  the  governors  enjoy,  add- 
ed to  toe  natural  strength  of  the  country, 
bm  induced  several  of  them  to  revolt ;  but 
they  ban  been  always  deserted  in  the  time 
tf  seed  by  the  Cashmereans.  It  remains 
wbeaeen  what  will  be  the  issue  of  the 
eadoct  of  Mohammed  Khan,  who/by  the 
kt  accounts,  had  defeated  the  forces  sent 
aoimt  him  from  Cabul,  and  had  also  re- 
poked  an  invasion  of  the  Seika. 

Caiby,  a  town  in  Northern  Hindostan, 
the  capital  of  a  small  district  of  the  same 
unet  in  the  country  of  the  24  rajahs,  and 
tribattry  to  Nepaul.  Long.  68.  49.  £.  Lat. 

CituY,aama]l  district  of  Northern  Hin- 
dottiD,  tributary  to  the  rajah  of  Nepaul,  and 
■taiud  between  the  28th  and  29th  degrees 
«f  northern  latitude,  and  about  the  83d  de- 
pw  of  eastern  longitude.  It  ia  a  very 
■auttainous  country,  and  ia  one  of  the 
owfcderated  states,  called  the  country  of 
<*£  24  rajahs.  Its  principal  towns  are 
("hyandGulny. 

Casus.    See  Cvmrea. 

Casieli,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on 
*e  west  coast  of  Natolia.  Long.  27. 25.  £. 
lA37.»N. 

Casimie,  or  Casmt,  a  river  of  Syria,  an* 
o*tly  called  fileuthenis,  which  mils  into 
<he  tea,  four  miles  north  of  Sur.  In  this 
rivtr  the  emperor  Barharossa  was  drowned. 

CAtiMiasauao,  a  small  fortified  place  of 
Hither  Pomerauia,  in  the  duchy  of  Cassu- 
k",  on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic*    13  miles 


Casino,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  nm» 
into  the  sea  two  miles  north-west  of  Cape 
Stilo. 

Casibruenti,  a  river  of  South  America, 
in  the  kingdom  of  New  Grenada,  and  pro- 
vince of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  which  falls 
into  the  Meta. 

Caso,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, about  6  miles  S.  from  the  island  of 
Scarpanto.    Long.  86. 48.  £.  Lat.  35. 33.  N. 

Caso li,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Abruz- 
zo  Citra,  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  CiviU  di 
Chieta. 

Casobatb,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  in  the 
Milanese,  1 1  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Milan. 
.  Casoria,  a  town  of  Italy,  near  Naples, 
which  contains  about  5700  inhabitants. 

Caspe,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Arragon,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Guade- 
loupe and  the  Ebro.  44  miles  S.  £.  of  Sa~ 
ragossa.    Long.  0.  3.  W.  Lat  41.  17.  N. 

Casfian  Sea,  an  inland  sea  of  Asia, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  government: 
of  Astracan,  on  the  east  by  Tartary,  on  the. 
south  by  Persia,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
ridges  of  Caucasus,  the  principalities  of 
Baku,  Derbend,  and  Circassia,  together  with 
part  of  the  government  of  Astracan.  Ac- 
cording to  captain  Peter  Henry  Bruce,  who 
was  employed  by  the  emperor  Peter  I.  in 
surveying  it,  the  Caspian  sea  extends  646 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south/265  in 
extreme  breadth  in  the  northern  part,  235  in 
the  southern,  and  the  total  circuit  of  the 
coast,  including  gulfs  and  bays,  is  2350  miles. 
In  certain  places  it  is  of  great  depth.  Hanway 
could  not  find  the  bottom  with  a  line  of  450 
fathoms,  but  its  shallows  are  so  frequent, 
that  many  disasters  occur  in  the  course  of  na- 
vigation. The  water  is  as  salt  as  that  of  the 
ocean,  and  it  has  a  bitter  taste,  which  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  the  gall  of  ani- 
mals, leaving  a  sensible  impression  on  the 
tongue,  more  especially  after  the- prevalence 
of  north  and  north-west  winds.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  presence  of 
naptha,  which  is  known  to  exist  in  great 
abundance  in  the  countries  forming  its 
western  shores.  By  analysing  the  water, 
however,  other  bitter  salts  are  extracted 
from  it,  to  which  this  taste  is  ascribed. 
Singular  opinions  are  entertained  regarding 
the  Caspian  sea;  such  as  its  gradual  rise 
for  30  years,  and  a  subsequent  diminution 
lor  the  like  period;  and  from  having  no 
visible  outlet,  it  has  been  supposed  that  it 
is  discharged  by  means  of  subterraneous 
channels :  as  also  that  portions  of  the  shore 
once  dry  are  now  covered  by  its  encroach- 
ments on  one  side,  while  others  are  de- 
serted. It  is  certain  that  tides  do  not  flow 
here  as  in  the  open  ocean,  but  severe  gales, 
either  from  the  north  or  south,  raise  the 
water  three  or  four  feet,  on  the  cessation, 
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rolled  down  by  their  count  that    population.     1  His,  wtacb  is  called  Cseeseafl 
dangerous  shoals,  and  so  few  good    oy  D* Anville,  and  also  Trenxeni  by  others* 


«f  which  it  returns  to  its  ordinary  depth, 
with  a  prodigious  current,  and  a  confused 
sea.  As  die  Caspian  receives  the  contents 
of  numerous  rivers,  its  colour  is  seldom 
uniform,  and  only  at  a  distance  from  their 
mouths  presents  the  greenish  hue  of  the 
ocean.  Perhaps  it  is  from  the  quantities 
of  earth  rolled  down  by  their  course  that 
so  many 

harbours,  are' within  its  compass.  On  con- 
sidering the  number  and  size  of  these 
rivers,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  so  vast 
a  quantity  of  water  being  carried  off  by 
evaporation.  On  the  north  is  the  Yaik, 
which  is  100  &thoms  wide,  and  18  feet 
deep  at  the  mouth.  Next,  at  the  distance 
of  61  miles,  the  Yemba,  or  Jemba.  The 
Oxus,  a  rapid  river,  about  a  musket  shot 
across,  flows  in  from  the  west  side,  70  miles 
north  of  the  gulf  of  Karobonskoi.  That 
this  river  is  discharged  into  the  Caspian  is 
distinctly  stated  by  Bruce,  who  says  he 
anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  but 
another  survey,  in  1741,  which  was  28 
years  later,  mentions,  in  general  terms,  that 
100  years  have  elapsed  since  the  mouth  of 
the  Oxus  was  dry.  The  river  Daria,  by 
which  gold  is  washed  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, lows  93  miles  south  of  the  gulf,  in 
8ft.  15.  N.  lat.;  and  40  miles  south  of  the 
Daria  is  the  Ossa,  or  Orsantes.  The  rest 
are  well  known,  being  principally  the  Na- 
ren  and  Asterabad,  on  the  south-east  ex- 
tremity, and  the  Kisitosein  on  the  south- 


tonia  extends  shout  90  miles  in  length  finota 
north  to  south,  and  contains  several  weJM 
of  naptha,  and  abundance  of  good  wates* 
Jt  seems  to  have  been  first  inhabited,  in  the 
present  age,  at  least  between  the  years  1791 
and  1748;  for  it  is  said  that  none  of  all  the 
Caspian  islands,  except  Chitcheena,  had  any 
aktion.    This,  which  is  called  Csecseal 


'As  the  western  coast  consists  of 
branches  of  the  vast  Caucasian  chain  of 
mountains,  rivers  descend  from  innumerable 
ravines.  The  largest  is  the  Thur,  which, 
after  receiving  the  Araxes,  is  discharged  by 
five  different  mouths,  which,  it  is  believed, 
however,  are  liable  to  change  from  various 
and  at  the  higher  extremity  is  the 


Volga,  which;  after  a  very  long  course,  con- 
tributes an  immense  volume  of  waters  by 
about  89  different  channels.  From  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  coast,  the  embouchure 
of  several  of  the  rivers  seems  to  vary,  and 
the  descriptions  of  them  are  accordingly 
different  at  distant  intervals.  The  bottom  of 
the  Caspian  sea  consists  of  clean  grey  sand, 
pure  mud,  or  mud  containing  8  mixture  of 
shells;  and  between  48.  and  48.  N.  lat. 
there  is  a  sand  bank  extending  60  miles 
in  length,  by  97  or  80  in  breadth,  cover- 
ed by  90  fathoms  water,  which  is  always 
discoloured.  There  are  several  islands  on 
this  bank,  which  are  principally  of  in- 
considerable site,  and  in  general  are  near 
the  coast.  Towards  the  north-east  is  the 
island  Kulaha,  with  a  good  harbour;  and 
on  the  same  side,  between  1st.  89.  and 
40.  Idak,  Deverish,  Naphtonia,  Dargan, 
Degadaw,  and  Ogruiinekoi,  all  in  the  gulf 
of  Balkan,  or  opposite  its  mouth.    Naph- 


is  low  and  marshy.  It  lies  opposite  to  thai 
city  of  Yerki,  in  Circsssia,  on  the  west  side* 
and  is  esteemed  the  most  important  of  the 
whole.  On  the  same  side,  and  much  farther 
south,  are  the  islands  Swetoi,  Zeloi,  Too-*! 
len,  and  Kura.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
north  coast  of  the  Caspian,  ana  elsewhere,  is 
low  and  marshy,  and  tnere  the  Russians  havs> 
lost  many  vessels.  8ome  parts  are  flat  and 
sandy,  and  most  of  the  rest  is  rocky,  or  high 
and  mountainous.  8everal  spacious  bays 
are  well  calculated  to  give  shelter  to  ship- 
ping. Towards  the  northern  extremity 
there  is  on  the  east  side  the  gulf  of  Is* 
kswder,  or  Alexander,  a  fine  harbour,  90 
miles  long,  and  19  broad,  which  receives 
several  streams.  In  1st.  41.  49.  there  is 
a  large  basin,  approaching  an  elfipticelfbrm, 
called  the  gulf  of  Karabogaskoi,  or  Cara- 
buga,  extending  66  miles  by  83,  with  very 
deep  water.  It  is  gained  by  a  narrow  chan* 
nel,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  outlet  of  the 
redundant  waters  of  the  Caspian.  The  gulf 
of  Balkan  lies  at  the  hase  of  the  moun- 
tain of  that  name ;  and  in  the  south-east 
extremity  is  the  bay  of  Asterabad.  The 
others  on  the  south  and  west  coast  are  less 
important 

The  surface  of  the  Caspian  sea  is  ex- 
tensive, but  its  products  are  little  varied. 
Plants  are  rare:  Gmelin  was  unable  to 
discover  any  zoophyte,  and  very  few  of 
the  molluscs  tribes.  Fishes  throughout 
so  great  an  expanse  are  sufficiently  plenti- 
ful for  the  use  of  mankind;  while  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantities  seen  in  an  equal 
expanse  of  other  seas,  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered scarce.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  banks  of  the  Volga  and  the  Yaik, 
are  occupied  in  the  fishery,  which  is  divid- 
ed into  the  great  and  small,  the  former 
comprising  the  sturgeon,  beluga  and  ster- 
let ;  the  latter  the  salmon,  carp  of  various 
species,  tench,  and  others.  Birds  are  in 
great  numbers  and  variety,  and  those  seen 
near  the  shores  constitute  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  more  ordinary  aquatic  genera. 
The  swan,  goose,  duck,  crane,  heron,  avo- 
setta,  coot,  pelican,  cormorant,  and  flamin- 
go, all  frequent  the  Caspian.  Of  these  the 
first  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Ma- 
hometans, and  attain  a  mat  sise,  particu- 
larly those  resorting  to  the  rivers  of  GbHan 
and  Msjsnderan.  Fhocw  are  likewise  pkn- 
tuH  and  in  great  variety.   Some  are  de* 
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wthA  at  jdkmhh,  others  pure  white, 
spotteiasa'ionie  are  ofa  deep  black.  They 
are  extmdy  At,  and  in  spring  and  au- 
tana  ai  sdrte  fishery  is  earned  on  for  the 
sake  of  ffedr  ofl,  with  which  a  kind  of  soap 
h  mafe  at  Astracan,  and  aoM  in  round 
edte,  amder  the  name  of  Astracan  soap.  In 
wmttf  Aey  resort  to  the  river  Yaik,  and 
uwrvt  kSkd  on  the  ice,  as  well  as  on 
me  nab  and  in  the  water.    A  number  of 
faaJI  wsxb  leave  Astracan  every  season 
fcr  tfce  seal  fishery  on  the  Caspian.    In 
therimutof  this  sea,  amounting  to  9350 
mflcs,  there  are  many  ports,  hut  very  few 
to  winch  shipping  can  repair  in  safety; 
either  fan  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  or 
the  pmdence  of  certain  winds.    On  the 
cat  ffc  several  hays  and  rivers  have  been 
oVbkJ*  mentioned,  where  there  are  scarcely 
aj  towns  or  artificial  harbours.    On  the 
sooth  are  Asterabad,  Laogarood,  and  Bu- 
sts;  on  the  west  are  Baku,  Derbend,  and 
Yft-fcL   The  Caspian  was  anciently  called 
X*rr  Bwranvnu    The  first  correct  infbr- 
nnoo  deriveH  in  later  times  regarding  the 
tapisa,  is  from  Jenkinson,  an  English 
mrrdttot,  who,  fn  1557,  endeavoured,  by 
means  of  mis  sea,  to  open  a  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  TarUry.    In  1722,  the  em- 
pew  Peter  I.  sailed  from  Astracan  with  a 
flwt  of  2iO  galleys,  and  35  store  ships,  car- 
rw  33,000  men,  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Penaans.    The  expedition  proved  dis- 
avow; many  vessels  were  lost,  and  above 
a  third  of  the  army  perished  by  shipwreck, 
ad  the  hardship*  attending  the  expedition. 
The  Caspian  sea  was  afterwards  regularly 
fflneyod  by  different  officers  in  the  Russian 
Kfrioe,  and  some  charts  of  it  have  been 
Fttiitkd. 

Casittacf,  a  small  river  of  Quito,  in 
the  province  of  Mamas,  which  enters  the 
Tma  at  its  sources. 

Casquinbi  ac,  a  river  of  North  America, 
*akh  nJh  into  the  north  side  of  Chaleur 
i*f.   h  aflbrds  a  cod  and  salmon  fishery. 

Cajb*Bavb,  a  town  of  Persia,,  in  the 
pnmnceof  Mekrao. 

Cawa,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
^ofHedsjas,  45  miles  S.E  ofNiab. 

Cassadgath  Lake,  a  lake  of  North 
Ammo.  Long.  106.  15.  W.  Lat.  62. 
AN. 

Cass  ague,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Awergoe,  department  of  the  Aveyron.  Po- 
i«htioa  lsoo.     1 4  miles  S.  of  Rhode* 

Cassaikoc ssc,  a  small  town  of  Au- 
T"jne,  in  the  department  of  the  Cantal, 
m«0  houses.  17  miles  W.  of  AuriUac 
Cassandra,  Gulf  or,  a  bay  on  the 
««*  of  European  Turkey,  in  tne  north- 
*tst  part  of  the  archipelago,  east  of  the 
P&  of  Salonild.    Long.  23.  50.  E.    Lat. 
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Cassandea  Nor  a,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Macedonia,  situated  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  entrance  into  the  gulf  of* 
Saloniki,  15  miles  S.  E.  of  Sahmiki. 

Cassano,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in 
Calabria  Citra,  1 19  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Naples. 

Cassano,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in 
the  country  of  fiari,  15  miles  S.  of  BarL 

Cassano,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in 
file  principato  Ultra,  12  miles  VF.  of  Conza. 

Cassano,  St,  a  small  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  Tern  di  Bari,  35  miles  8.  E  of 
Lucera. 

Cassano  suix  Adda,  a  small  town  of 
Lombardv,  in  die  duchy  of  Milan,  on  the 
river  Adda,  not  far  from  Pavia,  16  miles 
N.  E.  of  Mihm.  Long.  9.  30.  E.  Lat.  45. 
32.  N. 

Casjav,  called  also  Meckley,  or  Mugea-* 
low,  a  province  of  the  Birman  empire,  ly- 
ing between  the  23d  and  26th  degrees  of 
northern  latitude,  and  between  the  93d 
and  96th  degrees  of  eastern  longitude.  On 
the  north  it  Is  bounded  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, which  divide  it  from  Assam ;  on  the 
west  it  has  Cachar  and  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, inhabited  by  Kookies,  which  separate 
it  from  Tipperah:  on  the  south  and  east 
it  is  confined  by  the  province  of  Ava.  It 
is  governed  by  a  rajah,  who  is  tributary  to 
the  Birman  monarchs;  and  its  inhabitants 
are  Hindoos,  many  of  them  brahmins.  The 
country  is  mountainous  and  very  poor,  but 
some  gold  is  found  in  the  mountain  streams. 
Its  other  principal  products  are  rice,  cot- 
ton, silk,  and  copper.  It  also  produces  a 
few  elephants,  and  a  small  breed  of  active 
horses.  A  great  portion  of  the  Birman 
cavalry  are  Cassayers:  their  brahmins  and 
artificers  also  meet  with  great  encourage* 
ment  from  the  Birman  monarchs,  tne 
former  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  and  the  latter  for  their  superior 
skill  in  manufacturing  guns,  Sec.  These, 
however,  were  not  originally  volunteers  in 
t}ie  service,  but  were  compelled  to  emigrate; 
when  their  country  was  conquered  by '  the 
Birmans.  The  Kookies,  or  Inhabitants  of 
the  mountains  of  Tipperah  and  Chitta- 
gong,  appear  to  be  here  more  civilised  than 
on  the  western  side,  as  they  cultivate  fields, 
and  have  villages  mixed  with  those  of  the 
Cassayers. 

The  history  of  this  country  la  imperfect- 
ly known  previous  to  the  year  1763,  when 
it  was  visited  by  a  native  of  Bengal,  in  the 
employment  of  government,  who  describes 
the  raiah  as  then  independent,  but  very 
poor,  having  only  three  elephants,  and  re- 
siding in  a  thatched  house.  He  had  no 
army,  and  but  very  few  attendants.  It  ap- 
pears by  the  Birman  annals  that  they 
plundered  it  three  times,  via.  in  1754, 1757, 
and  1765,  and  Anally  subdued  it  in  1774, 
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when  they  took  the  capital  Mwmypour, 
compelled  die  rajah  to  pay  an  annual  tri- 
bute, and  brought  away  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  as  captives. 

Cassebaky  Ghaut,  a  mountainous  pass 
of  Hindostan,  between  Aurungabad  and  Bag- 
lana,  26  miles  N.  of  Chandor. 

Casseetas,  a  town  of  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia, 165  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Augusta. 

Cass  so  an  a.  one  of  the  smaller  Friendly 
islands,  Id  miles  S.  of  Annamooka. 

Cassel,  a  town  of  Germany,  the  capital 
of  the  electorate  of  Hesse  (called  from  it 
Hesse  Cassel),  and  the  residence  of  the 
elector.  It  is  situated  in  Lower  Hesse,  on 
die  river  Fulda  (across  which  there  is  here 
a  fine  stone  bridge),  and  is  divided  into  the 
Old  Town,  the  Lower  New  Town,  and 
the  Upper  New  Town.  The  two  former 
are  in  rather  an  antiquated  style  of  build- 
ing, but  the  last  is  constructed  with  mat 
regularity  and  elegance.  Few  places  of  the 
size  contain  so  many  public  buildings; 
those  most  worthy  or  notice  are  the  go- 
vernment offices,  the  arsenal,  the  fbundery, 
the  new  house  of  correction,  the  parade 
square,  the  large  barracks,  the  church  of 
St  Martin,  and  the  public  library.  The 
other  objects  of  attention  are  the  pleasure 
gardens,  with  the  orangery,  the  public 
baths,  the  menagerie,  and,  above  ail,  the 
fine  castle  of  weissenstein,  about  half  a 
mile  out  of  the  town,  with  its  beautiful 
fountains  and  cascades.  The  great  school, 
called  Collegium  Carolinum,  was  founded 
in  1709;  there  is  attached  to  it  a  seminary 
for  schoolmasters,  also  an  academy  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.  The  museum  contains 
a  considerable  stock  of  antiquities.  In  the 
square,  called  the  Fnedricfavlate,  is  a  statue 
of  the  landgrave  Frederick  II.  the  founder 
of  a  society  which  has  done  much  to  elu- 
cidate German,  and  especially  Hessian  his- 
tory and  antiquities.  The  trade  of  this 
place  is  not  of  great  importance,  but  there 
are  some  manufactories  of  china,  earthen- 
ware, and  woollen  stuffs.  During  the  seven 
yean  war  this  town  (then  fortified)  was 
long  the  head-quarters  of  the  French,  until 
in  1762  they  surrendered  it  to  the  allies. 
The  fortifications  were  then  demolished, 
the  gates  removed  to  the  extremity  of  the 
old  out-works,  and  the  space  thus  cleared 
laid  out  in  streets,  gardens,  and  jprome- 
nades.  The  population  of  Cassel  in  1810 
was  90,300;  ft  was  the  capital  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte's  short-lived  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia. 50  miles  S.E.  of  Paderborn,  84 
N.  E.  of  Coblentz,  and  84  N.  N.  E.  of 
Mentz.  Long.  9.  36.  18.  E.  Lat  51.  19. 
80.  N. 

Cassel,  or  Montcassel,  a  town  in 
French  Flanders,  the  head  of  a  canton  in 
the  department  of  the  North.    It  contains 


3600  inhabitants,  and  Is  situated  on  a  hill 
which  affords  one  of  the  finest  prospects  in. 
the  universe,  and  whence  may  be  discerned, 
in  clear  weather,  38  towns  and  400  villages, 
besides  8  great  extent  of  sea.  It  was  once 
fortified,  but  the  works  are  now  demolish- 
ed;  it  has  still  however  a  castle.  15  miles 
S.E.  of  Dunkirk,  and  168  N.  of  Paris. 
Long.  8.  89.  84.  E.  Lat.  60.  47.  54.  N. 

Cassel,  a  small  town  and  bafliwic  of 
Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  situat- 
ed on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  oppo- 
site to  Menu,  with  which  it  has  commu- 
nication by  a  bridge  of  boats.  This  place 
suffered  very  severely  in  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution;  it  was  taken  in  1799 
by  the  French,  who  fortified  it  s  but  the 
following  year  it  was  set  on  fire  wiring  the 
siege  of  Mentz  by  the  Prussians,  and  was 
besides  greatly  damaged  by  the  explosion, 
of  several  ammunition  waggons.  In  1807 
it  was  again  put  in  a  state  of  defence.  It 
is  a  great  thoroughfare  from  Germany  to 
France,  and  there  is  held  here  a  large  an- 
nual cattle  market. 

Casselle,  a  considerable  town  of  the 
Sardinian  states,  in  Piedmont  proper,  situ- 
ated on  a  small  river,  which  runs  into  the 
Stura.  It  contains  9500  inhabitants,  who 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
silk,  Indian  stuffs,  and  the  bleaching  ofiinen. 
6  miles  N.  of  Turin. 

Casselle,  a  town  of  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritory, 10  miles  S.  of  Verona. 

Cassemabad,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Irak,  18  miles  S.  of  Com. 

Cassen,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Ink,  on 
the  river  Tigris,  180  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Bag- 
dad. 

Cas8eneuil,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
Agenois,  department  of  the  Lot  and  Ga- 
ronne, situated  on  the  river  Lot.  Popula- 
tion 8800.  6milesW.N.W.  of  Villeneuvc 
d'Agen. 

Cassia,  a  country  of  Sumatra,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  live  in  villages,  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  and  are  always  in  a  state 
of  mutual  hostility. 

CASSINA,  or  Cashna,  an  extensive 
kingdom  of  central  Africa,  situated  to  the 
west  of  Bornou,  and  south  of  the  Niger. 
It  appears  to  rank  next  to  Bornou  among 
the  kingdoms  of  the  interior;  but  its  limits 
and  geographical  features  are  as  yet  known 
only  by  the  report  of  an  African  merchant, 
to  Mr  Lucas  in  1788,  along  with  some 
slight  notices  collected  by  Mr  Hornemann 
during  his  residence  in  Fezzan.  Accord- 
ing to  the  former,  Cassina  begins  at  the 
southern  limit  of  Fezzan,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  mountains  of  Eyre,  so  that 
it  includes  Andes  and  the  surrounding  re- 
gions; but  Horneman,  who  being  nearer 
to  the  spot,  had  better  means  of  inform*- 
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ton,  stoles  this  last  territory  td  have  been 
amend  by  « tribe  of  the  TWick,  called 
KdJori,  sod  to  oompose  ndw  the  kingdom 
of  Aiben.  He  differs  alio  from  Mr  Lucas, 
in  presenting  Cassina  as  not  situated 
stag  tot  Niger,  but  separated  from  that 
imr  by  the  kingdoms  of  Nyffe  and  Cabi ; 
bet  tab)  is  probably  a  mistake,  as  Park,  in 
as  Jut  pourney,  heard  Cashna  mentioned 
sneer,  the  kingdoms  situated  immediately 
npon  that  nfer. 

Csoraa  is  represented  as  resembling 
Bonon  in  all  its  general  features,  both 
{Breed  and  political    The  chief  peculia- 

Sof  its  produce  is  a  grain  called  bishnd, 
A  a  raised  instead  of  that  in  Bornou 
oMgampkufy.  Cassina  is  said  to  be  the 
not  westerly  country  of  Africa  in  which 
flipei  are  grown  or  camels  reared;  but 
this  in  wgard  to  the  last  particular,  is 
obrioosly  a  mistake,  since  that  race  cover 
the  whole  expanse  of  the  Sahara,  as  far  as 
the  Atlantic.  The  monarchy  is  elective, 
ad  the  constitution  similar  in  most  re- 
spects to  that  of  Bornou ;  but,  like  most 
oner  states  in  this  part  of  Africa,  it  is  now 
tributary  to  that  empire. 

The  commerce  of  Cassina  with  northern 
Africa  is  maintained  by  a  caravan  which 
ku  oat  from  Fessan,  and,  travelling  by 
mnatt,  and  Agades,  arrives  in 
i  of  sixty  days  at  the  capital :  from 
tSeaee,  a  Journey  of  five  days  brings  it  to 
the  Niger,  which  rolls  along  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  empire.  That  river  is  de- 
embed  as  here  very  broad,  and  rolling  with 
sack  tepidity,  that  no  vessel  can  ascend  its 
stasia.  It  is  said  not  to  be  generally  used, 
either  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  or 
Hung,  and  the  caravans  are  conveyed  over 
on  an  ul  constructed  raft.  From  that  point 
tbrj  proceed  through  the  countries  to  the 
w*th  of  the  Niger,  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of 
the  Gold  coast.  The  currency  of  Cassina,  as 
m  all  Soudan,  consists  of  those  small 
dttflg,  called  cowries,  which  are  brought 
from  the  western  coast,  and  8600  of  which 
sab  about  10a.  sterling.  The  exports  to 
Bvbary  consist  of  gold  dust,  slaves,  cotton 
doths,  and  goat  skins  dyed  red  and  yellow. 
The  imports  are  different  species  of  woollen 
stofi,  carpets,  hardware,  arms,  knives, 
■asms,  beads,  mirrors,  and  toys.  Cassina 
status  sko  the  transit  for  all  the  trade  car* 
ried  on  from  Egypt  and  Eastern  Barbery 
to  the  states  south  of  the  Niger. 

Casst*  a,  the  capital  of  the  above  empire. 
It  is  doubtless  a  oty  of  great  extent;  but 
nothing  is  known  respecting  it,  except  the 
above  vague  account  of  its  situation. 

Cassinb,  a  village  of  Piedmont,  in  the 
jswmce  of  Alessandria,  situated  between 
«*  mm  Bonmda  and  Orbs,  0  miles  N.  of 
AcqvL 


Cxssitfo,  St,  a  town  of  the  Venetian 
territory,  in  the  Txevisancj  1  miles  B.  of 
Ceneda. 

Cassipoub,  8  river  of  Guiana,  which, 
runs  into  the  Atlantic,  Long.  53.  6.  W. 
Lat.  3.  46.  N. 

Cassiquiakt,  a  large  and  copious  branch 
of  the  Rio  Negro,  in  South  America, 
which  is  remarkable  for  communicating 
with  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Orinoco  and 
Amasons.  This  communication,  though 
constantly  asserted  by  the  Jesuit  mission-* 
aries,  was  denied  by  others,  and  its  exis- 
tence at  last  began  to  be  generally  question-* 
ed.  But  this  important  fact  was  acertahv* 
ed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  illustrious  Hum- 
boldt, who,  entering  the  Caariquiari  from 
the  Rio  Negro,  ascended  its  stream  unto! 
he  arrived  into  that  of  the  Orinoco.  The 
communication  of  the  Rio  Negro  with  the 
Cassiquiari,  and  that  of  the  Casnquiari  with 
the  river  Orinoco,  was  thus  settled  beyond 
the  possibility  of  dispute;  and  the  Rio  Ne- 
gro oeing  a  branch  of  the  Amasons,  the 
Junction  of  all  these  rivers  appears  to  be 
clearly  established  by  this  remarkable  jour* 
ney  of  M.  Humboldt. 

Cassis,  a  seaport  of  France,  is  Provence* 
department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone* 
It  is  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
has  what  is  called  a  dry  harbour,  and  a 
road.  The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to 
2300,  trade  in  wine  and  fruit.  It  was  the 
birth  place  of  Barthelemy,  the  author  of 
the  travels  of  AxMchank  Between  this 
place  and  Ciotat,  is  a  considerable  coral 
fishery,  and  the  neighbourhood  ia  noted  for 
its  muscadel  wine.  8  miles  S.  E.  of  Mar* 
settles,  and  SO  S.  of  Aix. 

Cassius,  Mount,  called  Jabel  Qmb,  or 
the  Bald  Mountain,  by  the  natives,  a 
mountain  of  Syria,  near  Antioch,  and  9 
miles  south  of  the  river  Orontes.  Though 
of  great  altitude,  Pliny  exaggerates  its 
height  when  he  says  it  ia  four  nwesv 

Cassopo,  or  Cassiofx,  a  town  hi  the 
island  of  Corfu,  with  a  fine  harbour,  & 
miles  N.  of  Corfu. 

Cassy,  the  Hindoo  name  of  Benares. 

Cast,  St,  a  small  town  and  bay  of 
France,  in  Brittany,  near  St  Maloes.  10 
miles  S.  W.  of  St  Maloes,  and  6  S.  E.  of 
Cape  Frehel. 

.CASTAGNBoeu,  a  small  town  of  the 
Sardinian  states,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa. 

Castaonbdolo,  a  town  of  Lombsrdy, 
in  the  Brescian,  6  miles  S.  S.  E.of  Bres- 
cia, and  28  N.  W.  of  Mantua. 

Castagkito,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  opposite  Chi* 
vaszo. 

Castaonola,  a  small  town  of  the  Sar* 
dinian  states,  in  the  duchy  of  Montferrat, 
between  Asti  and  AJesasrutria. 
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Castallacciq,  *  town  of  Piedmont, 
^oufth  of  Alessandria. 

Castamena,  or  Kastamoni,  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  i»  the  province  of  Natojia, 
which  was  formerly  a  large  city,  and  the 
Bee  of  an  archbishop,  but  is  now  much  re- 
duced in  sise  and  magnificence.  Distant 
?40  miles  E.  of  Constantinople.  Long.  34. 
18.  JS.  Lat.  40.  42.  N. 

Castanet,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Garonne,  with  130 
houses.    0  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Toulouse. 

Castanheiba,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Estremadura,  18  miles  N.  E, 
of  Lisbon. 

Castanheiba,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  fistremadura,  94  miles 
£.8.JB.ofiCoimbsa. 

Castanheiba,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira,  7  miles  £.  of  Aveiro. 

Castania,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Sa- 
moa, 9  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Cora. 

Castano,  a  small  town  of  Lombardy,  in 
the  Milanese,  near  the  Ticino,  18  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Milan. 

-  Castanowitz,  or  Kostanitea,  a  town 
and  fortress  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in 
Croatia,  on  Hie  borders  of  Bosnia,  situated 
on  an  island  of  the  liver  Unna,  and  contain- 
ing 600  houses.  Long.  17.  Q.  £•  Lat  4*. 
80.  N. 

Castbogio,  a  small  but  flourishing  town 
of  Piedmont,  5  miles  N,E,  of  Voghera. 

Castel,  a  small  but  well  built  market 
town,  subject  to  Bavaria.  It  is  situated  in 
the  circle  of  the  Regan.    Population  660. 

10  miles  S.  W.  of  Amberg. 

Castzl  n  Aooona,  a  small  town  of 
Piedmont,  on  the  river  Gogna,  or  Agpgna. 

Castel  Boloonxse,  a  small  town  of  the 
Papal  dominions,  in  tlje  province  of  Romag- 
na,  on  the  Genio.  It  is  a  dependency  on 
Bologna. 

Castel  Caldo,  a  town  of  the  Venetian 
territory,  in  the  Paduan,  on  the  Adige* 
Population  SOOQ.  30  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Psjroa, 

Castel  Delfino,  a  small  town  in  the 
south-west  of  Piedmont,  on  the  river  Vraita. 

Castel  Durante,  or  Vbbansa,  a  town 
of  the  Popedom,  in  the  duchy  of  Urhino, 
on  the  Metro.  7  miles  .S.  W.  of  Urbino. 
Long.  12. 95.  E.  Lat.  43.  45.  N. 

Cabtel  Follit,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  15 
miles  W.  N.of$erona. 

Castel  Franco,  a  small  town  in  the 
States  of  the  Church,  legation  of  Bologna, 
situated  on  the  road  from  Modena  to  Bo- 
logna. 

Castel  Franco,  a  small  town  of  the 
Sardinian  states,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa, 

11  miles  N.  E.  of  VintimigUa. 

Castel  GiuraEPQjOr  Goffexbo*  a  small 


town  of  Lombardy,  14  miles  K.W.  of 
Mantua. 

Castel  San  Giobgio,  a  small  town  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  states,  to  the  north  of 
ftologna. 

Castel  Jaloux,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Gascony,  in  the  department  of  the  Lot 
and  Garonne.  Papulation  1770.  It  Iks  on 
the  river  A  vana,  w  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Mar- 
mande.    Long.  o.  10.  E.  Lat.  44. 19.  N. 

Castel  Jaloux,  a  village  of  France,  in 
Gascony,  department  of  .the  Gers,  8  miles 
N.fi.ofAuch7 

Castel  Leone,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  in 
the  county  of  Cremona,  with  8000  inhabit* 
ants.    15  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Cremona. 

Castel  Maggiobb,  asmall  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  duchy  of  Lucca. 

Castel  a  Mabe  sella  Bbacca,  a  smaQ 
town  of  Naples,  in  the  principato  Citra, 
between  Policastro  and  the  gulf  of  Salerno, 
18  miles  W.  of  Policastro.  Long.  15.6.  £. 
I^at.40.  ll.N. 

Castel  a  Mabe  be  Golfo,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  near  the  coast  of  the  Val  di  Maszara, 
on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean.  92  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Palermo.  Long.  12.  64.  E. 
Lat.  38.  3.  N. 

Castel  a  Mabe  m  Stasia,  a  seaport 
town  of  Naples,  in  the  principato  Citra, 
near  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Stabia,  with 
a  small  harbour.  It  has  a  strong  castle  and 
snacious  dock-yard,  and  contains  six  parish 
churches  and  ten  convents.  15  miles  S.  £. 
of  Naples.    Long.  14. 40.  E.  Lat.  40. 40.  N. 

Pastel  Mabuoba,  a  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  Natolia,  98  miles  S.  W.  of  Mogla. 

Castel  Nuovo,  a  fortified  town  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  in  Dalmatia,  province  of 
Herzegovina,  situated  in  the  gulf  of 
Cattaro.  Population  9000.  10  miles  W. 
of  Cattaro.  Long.  18.  9.  E.  Lat.  49. 
40.  N. 

Pastel  Nuovo,  a  large  town  of  Lom- 
bardy, district  of  Cremona,  between  the 
Adda  and  the  Oglio. 

Castel  Nuovo,  or  Novo,  a  town  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  in  the  Venetian  Friuli, 
on  the  Tagbamento.  18  miles  N.  W.  of 
Udina. 

Castel  Nuovo,  a  town  of  Piedmont, 
with  9500  inhabitants,  17  miles  N.  W.  of 
Asti. 

Castel  Nuovo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Modena,  0  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Reggio. 

Castel  Nuqyo,  a  small  but  thriving 
town  of  Lombardy,  in  the  district  of  Cre- 
mona, at  the  conflux  of  the  Adda  and  Po, 

Castel  Nuovo  ni  CABFAONANA,a8nudl 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  si- 
tuated amid  the  Appennines,  on  the  river 
Serchio.    10  miles  8.  of  Parma. 

Castel  San  Pietbo,  a  town  of  the 
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Bcrtwhrtiml  stase%  on  the  river  SUare,  to 
ikcMMfBokgna. 

C*im  Pokzokb,  a  town  and  castle  of 
Loma*dr,  in  the  Cremonese,  14  miles  £• 
ofCraBoat. 

Cam  Raimovbo,  a  small  town  in  the 
Sens  sf  the  Church,  and  marquisate  of 


fimx  del  Rio,  a  small  town  of  the 

fixleasrtktl  states,  in  the  Bolognese. 
Cutbl  del  Rio,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 

province  of  Cordova,  on  die  river  Xruadajoz, 

li  bssb  8.  E.  of  Cordova, 

Cutsl  Ronnioo,  a  small  fortified  town 

sf  Rttaeal,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  on  the 

Spni*  frontier,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Pinnel. 
CitrsL  Sasdo,  a  seaport  in  the  island 

ef  Sarinia,  ncuated  on  the  norm-west  coast. 
SJaalaN.fi.  of  Sassari.  Long.  8.  50.  E. 
L»t  10. 50.  N. 

Castel-Sarrazin,  a  town  of  France,  in 
bngoeaec,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ga- 
ms?, with  5060  inhabitants.  10  miles  W. 
sf  Montsnban,  and  30  W.  N.  W.  of  Ton-* 
hose.    Long.  1.  IS.  £.  lat.  44.  2.  N. 

Caste l  Selino,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the 
island  of  Candia,  with  a  fortified  castie  and 
bnfev,  81  miles  S.  W.  of  Canea.  Long, 
tt  48.  £.  Lat.  35.  15.  N. 

Castkl  Sbfrio,  a  town  of  Lombard^  in 
the  MUtnese,  on  the  Olona,  11  miles  W. 
afGsso. 

Castkl  Sracmo,  a  town  of  European 
Ttfkey,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  of 
tanks,  with  a  good  harbour. 

CiLtTEL  Spiho,  a  large  town  of  Pied- 
swot,  to  the  sooth  of  Alessandria. 

Cutil  Tor*  ksk,  a  small  town  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  in  the  Mores,  on  the  pro- 
r  of  Tornese,  10  miles  S.  of  Cma- 


Castel  Ubalbo,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, in  Caramania,  S  miles  S.  W.  of  Ala- 
ska. 

Castil  Vbcchio,  a  fortified  town  in  the 
Ssnasjan  states,  territory  of  Genoa,  11  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Finale. 

CirriL  VsTsns  (the  ancient  Cauionia), 
lasaDtownof  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra, 
*ni  leveral  churches  and  a  castle.  This 
»»se  was  completely  mined  by  the  dreadful 
tvthqsake  of  1783,  but  was  speedily  re* 
tab.  19m0esN.  of  Gierace,  Lone>  16. 
«.  E.  Let  «.  15.  N. 

Cajtil  m  Voltorko,  a  town  of  Naples, 
ntaeTemdi  Laves*. 

Castilaok,  or  Castelhcn,  a  small  town 
nd  ksimrie  of  the  Prussian  states,  in  the 
gnmd  duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  situated 
w  toe  tact  cafled  the  Hnndarnek.  Popu- 
■rteaWO.  »  miles  &S«W.  of  Contents. 
W  7.  £3.  E.  Lot.  50. 3.  N. 

(.astelbiibt,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the 


island  of  Majorca,  near  the  larger  village  of 
Muro. 

Castblbranco,  or  Cesteelo  Brakco, 
a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Beira,  on  the  river  Leiria.  It  is  surround-* 
ed  by  a  double  wall,  flanked  with  seven 
towers,  and  is  farther  defended  by  a  strong 
citadel.  Population  4000.  7  miles  S.  E.  of 
Coimbra.    Long.  7.  19.  W.  Lat  3& 47.  N. 

Castelfabi,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  m 
the  province  of  Valencia, 

Castelfort,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province  of  Valencia. 

Castell,  a  ci-devant  county  of  the  em- 
pire, in  Franconia,  which  has  been  incmddd 
since  1806  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  it 
Hea  in  the  mountainous  tract  called  the  Stei- 
gtrwaid,  between  Bamberg,  Wurteburg,  ami 
Schwartcenbeig,  and  contains  15,000  inha- 
bitants. 

Castellaca,  a  town  of  Lombardy, 
in  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  10  miles  E.  of 
Mantua. 

Caste  llamonte,  a  small  town  of  Pied* 
memt,  with  3500  inhabitants,  7  miles 
S.S.W.ofIvrea. 

Caste llane,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Provence,  on  the  river  Verdon,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps.  Population  9050.  36  mfles 
W.  of  Nice.  Long.  6. 35.  E.  Lat.  43. 51.  N. 

Castell  aw  eta,  a  small  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  province  of  Otranto,  18  miles  E.S.Ev 
of  Maters.  Long.  16.  55.  E.  Las.  40. 5&  N. 

CA8TELLAN2A,    8    8*1*11    tOWU  of  Lottt* 

hardy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  16  mfles 
W.  N.W.  of  Milan. 

Castell  a  z^zo,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in 
the  province  of  Alessandria,  between  the 
rivers  Bormida  and  Orba.  Population  4750. 
7  miles  S.  of  Alessandria. 

Caste  lletto,  a  small  town  of  Lombar- 
dy, in  the  Milanese,  where  the  Ticino  issues 
from  the  lake  Maggiore. 

Castelletto,  the  name  of  three  eonsi-t 
derable  villages  in  the  Sardinian  state* 
duchy  of  Montferrat,  county  of  Acqut.  The 
first  lies  not  far  from  Nice;  the  second  on 
the  borders  of  the  province  of  Alba;  and 
the  third  is  sftussed  eta  the  borders  *f  tho 
maroufsate  of  Spigno,  and  contains  1630 
inhabitants. 

Caste llo,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in 
the  Abrusio  Ultra,  and  district  of  Teramo, 
with  considerable  mairu&ctures  of  earthen* 
ware. 

Castello  bi  BivoNA,atown  of  Naples; 
in  Calabria  Ultra,  built  on  the  rums  of  the 
ancient  Hippo,  or  Wpponivm,  a  settlement 
of  the  Locrians.  4  miles  W.  of  Monte 
Leone. 

Castello,  Citta  bi  (the  Tjfrmum  TV- 
berhnm  of  the  snciente),a  town  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  province  of  fimbria,  on  the 
Tiber,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  f 
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It  has  a  castle,  is  well  fortified, 
and  populous ;  contains  ten  churches,  and 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  100  miles  N.  of 
Rome.  Long.  18.  IS.  56.  £.  Lai.  43. 88. 
19.  N. 

Castello  St  GiorAvi,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  duchy  of  Piaeensa,  10  miles  W.  of 
Piaeensa. 

Castello  di  Montb  B aiian zone,  and 
9i  Monte  Gibbio,  the  name  of  two  small 
towns  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Modem, 
near  the  rivulet  of  Flumetto. 

Castillo  Peters  (anciently  Caulonia), 
a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  12  miles 
N.  of  Gierace.  Long.  10.  48.  E.  Lat  38. 
13.  N. 

Castello  Rosso,  or  Kastelobizo,  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  divided  by  a 
channel,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  from  the 
coast  of  Caramania.  It  is  two  miles  in 
length,  barren,  high,  and  rocky,  the  sum- 
mit rising  about  800  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  has  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
with  a  good  small  harbour,  where  merchant 
vessels  of  any  sise  can  anchor  within  100 
yards  of  the  nouses.  The  town  is  princi- 
pally inhabited  by  Greeks,  but  is  under  the 
government  of  a  Turkish  aga,  who  is  de- 
pendent on  the  bey  of  Rhodes.  Long.  89. 
37.  E.  Lat  39.  8.  N. 

Castello  de  Vide,  a  town  and  strong 
frontier  castle  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Alentejo,  situated  on  a  hill,  with  5700 
inhabitants.  9  miles  E.N.E.  of  Portalegre. 
Long.  7.  9,  W.  Lat  39. 10.  N. 

Castellon  vt  la  Plana,  a  large  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  si- 
tuated in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  about 
half  a  league  from  the  Mediterranean.  It 
still  preserves  part  of  its  old  Moorish  walls 
and  square  towers,  and  has  eight  gates, 
with  two  suburbs.  Several  of  the  streets 
are  broad  and  straight,  and  the  houses  ave 
in  general  well-built  and  agreeable.  There 
are  here  two  spacious  squares,  one  contain- 
ing the  town-house  and  principal  church, 
and  the  other  lined  with  rows  of  trees.  The 
chief  objects  of  interest  are  the  principal 
church,  three  of  the  chapels,  the  town- 
house,  and  a  vast  tower,  or  belfry,  S60  feet 
in  height,  and  116  in  circumference.  This 
town  is  indebted  for  its  prosperity  to  the 
richness  of  its  territory ;  its  manufactures 
are  trifling.  Population  11,000.  88  miles 
8.  of  Valencia.  Long.  0.  5.  15.  W.  Lat 
36.  60,  N, 

Castelluccio,  a  small  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  province  of  Calabria.  It  was  ruined 
by  an  earthquake  in  1708,  but  has  been  re- 
built    39  miles  N.  W.  of  Bisignano. 

CasTELif  oron,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Gasceny,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lot, 
with  8040  inhabitants.  9  miles  W.  of  Vil- 
leneuve  d'Agen. 


Castelm  onoN,  or  Castel  Moaow  ©'Al- 
bert, a  smaH  town  of  France,  in  Gsscony, 
between  the  Drot  and  die  Dccdogne,  de- 
partment of theGironde.  Population  1800* 
87  miles  S.  E.  of  Bourdeaux. 

Castelmoioux,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Languedoc,  department  of  the  Upper 
Garonne,  with  810  houses.  8  miles  K.  of 
Toulouse. 

Castelnau,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Gaacony,  department  of  the 
Landes,  with  800  houses. 

Castelnau  de  Bonnepod,  a  town  of 
France,  in  Languedoc,  department  of  the 
Tarn,  situated  near  the  river  Tarn.  It  has 
380 bouses.    Smiles  W.  of  Alby. 

Castelnau  de  Beassac,  a  town  of 
France,  in  Languedoc,  department  of  the 
Tarn,  with  330  houses.  9  miles  E.  of 
Castres. 

Castelnau  ns  Magnoac,  a  small  town 
of  France,  in  Gascony,  on  the  river  Gera> 
with  1800  inhabitants.  15  miles  N.N.E.  of 
8t  Gaudens,  and  85  N.  E.  of  Bagnerea. 

Castelnau  ns  Msnoc,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  district  of  Medoc,  depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde.  Population  1000. 
17  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Bourdeaux. 

Castelnau  ns  Montmirail,  a  town  of 
France,  in  Languedoc,  department  of  the 
Taxji,  containing  800  houses.  6  miles  N.  W. 
ofGaillac 

Castelnau  ns  Montratier,  a  town  of 
France,  in  Quercy,  department  of  the  Lot, 
and  the  chief  place  or  a  canton.  Popula- 
tion 4300.    15  miles  N.  of  Montauban. 

Castelnau  de  Riviere  Basse,  a  town 
of  France,  in  Bigorre,  department  of  the 
Upper  Pyrenees.  Population  1300.  81  miles 
NTN.E.ofPau. 

Castelnau  de  Strsfonp,  a  nnall  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Garonne,  with  1500  inhabitants.  11  miles 
N.W.  of  Toulouse. 

Castelnauoart,  or  Chatel-Navbab* 
rt,  a  town  of  France,  in  Upper  Languedoc, 
department  of  the  Aude.  It  stands  on  agendo 
eminence,  near  the  great  canal,  in  a  tract 
uncommonly  fruitful  in  corn,  and  contains 
a  population  of  8100.  Here  is  a  collegiate 
chapter,  with  flourishing  silk  manufactures  ; 
ana  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  the  grand 
reservoir  which  supplies  the  canal  with  wa- 
ter by  means  of  sluices.  In  1638,  a  battle 
was  fought  at  this  place  between  the  duke 
of  Montmorency  and  marshal  Schomberg, 
in  which  the  former  was  defeated,  and  be- 
ing-made prisoner  was  beheaded.  33  miles 
S.  £.  of  Toulouse,  and  450  S.  of  Paris. 
Long.  1.  57.  82.  E.    Lat  43. 19. 4.  N. 

Castelnuovo  Tortonense,  or  m  Scri- 
viA,  a  small  town  in  the  Sardinian  part  e*f 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  district  of  Tortona, 
on  the  right  bank;  of  the.  river   Scrivis, 
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CimyrooLo,  a  well  built  town  of  Lorn- 
hart;,  to  the  east  of  Brescia,  with  2000  in- 
ntbftants> 

Cism,  a  small  town  and  bailiwic  of  the 
gnflddnehy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the 
decay  of  Juliers,  on  the  Erft,  8  miles 
£.X&ofJuliers. 

Cutbia  Vivante,  or  Lectoueois,  a 
▼iftge  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gen,  with  000  inhabitants.  10  miles  E.  of 
Coodom. 

Castets,  a  town  of  Franee,  in  the  de- 
vsr&Bentof  the  Landes,  on  the  road  from 
mifanx  to  Bayonne.    Population  900. 

CirnGuoLK,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the 
dfenet  of  Asti,  with  4500  inhabitants.  11 
sola  8.  W.  of  Savigliano. 

Cajtiglione,  a  small  town  in  the  grand 

a  of  Tuscany,  province  of  Sienna,  si- 
on  a  lake  near  the  Mediterranean, 
tad  firaed  for  its  manufacture  of  salt.  18 
Bflo  S.  of  Masaa.  Long.  10.  48.  £.  Lat 
W.S2.N. 

Cajtiglioke,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
dsehy  of  Lucca,  18  miles  N.  of  Lucca. 

Caitiguoke,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian 
fetes,  20  miles  £.  of  Genoa. 

Castiglione,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
pradfuto  Citra,  5  miles  N.  £.  of  Salerno. 

Castiolione,  a  town  of.  Naples,  in 
Abroao  Citra,  6  miles  E.S.E.  of  Civita 
ftstDa. 

CAmcLiONE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
Vil  di  Demona,  9  miles  W.N.  W.  of  Taor- 

Cajtiglione,  a  smalltown  of  Piedmont, 
n  the  river  Vraita. 

Castiglione,  a  small  town  of  the  States 
of  the  Church,  in  the  Perugiano,  situated  on 
a  lake  of  the  same  name,  13  miles  W.  of 
Perugia, 

Castiglione  pi  Cosenza,  a  town  of 
Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra,  17  miles  S.S.W. 
rflWnza. 

Casttoliovz  Fiorewtino,  or  Aretino, 
»«aaH  town  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Tus- 
oaji  between  Arezzo  and  Cortona,  7  miles 
8.  of  Arezzo. 

Castiglione  Maritima,  a  small  mari- 
tnae  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra. 

CaSTIGLIOWE  BELLE  StIVIERE,  Or  DELL  A 

^titeia,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Mantua,  formerly  the  capital  of  a 
grogpality  of  die  same  name.  It  is  still 
snrsttBded  with  walls,  but  the  castle  was 
faaobhed  by  the  French  in  the  17th  cen- 
toy-  The  population  is  between  4000  and 
MOO.  The  allies  took  it  in  1701,  but  were 
**ated  near  it  by  the  French  in  1706, 
&*e?al  actions  took  place  in  this  neighbour- 
hood between  the  French  and  Austrians, 
a  the  beginning  of  August  179$,  generally 


to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter ;  hence  the 
title  of  duke  of  Castiglione,  conferred  by 
Bonanarte  on  Augerau.  15  miles  S.E.  of 
Brescia,  and  20  N.  W.  of  Mantua.  Long. 
10.S2.E.    Lat.  45. 23.  N. 

Casticnola,  or  Castigliola,  a  town  of 
Piedmont,  containing  2600  inhabitants,  8 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Coni. 

Castile,  Old,  an  extensive  province  of 
Snain  inclosed  between  Arragon,  New  Cas- 
tile, Estremadura,  Leon,  Asturias,  Biscay, 
and  Navarre.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irre- 
gular triangle,  whose  extreme  length  is  60 
leagues,  and  its  breadth  about  50.  Burgos 
is  the  chief  town,  and  other  places  of  note 
are  Valladolid,  Segovia,  Avflo,  Calahorra, 
Logrono,  and  Soria.  This  province  con- 
tains 1  archbishopric,  7  bishoprics,  34 
chapters,  3  military  commanderies,  and  394 
religious  establishments.  The  military  go- 
vernment is  entrusted  to  a  captain-general, 
and  there  are  besides  0  provincial  intend* 
ants,  and  a  royal  chancery.  The  population 
amounts  to  nearly  l,200,ok)0. 

The  iemtory  of  Old  Castile  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  parts,  being  mountain- 
ous in  some,  and  in  others  an  extended 
level.  The  principal  mountains  are  those 
of  Molina,  Santander,  Occa,  and  Piquera, 
all  of  which  are  ramifications  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  though  hitherto  little  explored  by 
mineralogists,  are  known  to  contain  mines 
of  copper  and  jet,  and  to  abound  in  pyrites, 
chalk,  quartz,  and  marble.  They  also  a- 
bound  in  mineral  springs  both  cold  and 
hot.  The  values  are  numerous,  and  the 
most  extensive  are  those  of  Liebana,  Paz 
and  Mena.  Among  the  rivers,  the  most 
consmcuous  are  the  Xalon,  the  Douro,' 
the  Ebro,  the  Carrion,  and  the  Tonnes,  all, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first,  distinguish- 
ed as  the  scenes  of  military  enterprise  in  the 
late  campaigns  between  the  British  and  the 
French. 

The  quality  of  the  soil  varies  with  the 
natural  aspect  of  the  territory,  some  soils 
being  nitrous,  and  extremely  fertile,  while 
others  are  stony  and  ungrateful.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  country  is  fertile,  and 
capable  of  producing  great  quantities  of  rye, 
barley,  and  wheat  This  province  is  re- 
markably bare  in  regard  to  wood,  and  the 
traveller  may  pass  whole  tracts  without 
meeting  with  a  single  tree.  Some  districts 
produce  wine,  but  it  is  of  a  very  inferior 
Quality,  Madder  is  cultivated  with  consi- 
derable success,  and  the  annual  export  is 
computed  at  400  or  500  tons.  The  butter 
is  uncommonly  good  in  certain  parts*  such 
as  the  vicinity  of  Burgos,  and  might  be  a* 
throughout  the  province  at  large,  were  it 
not  for  the  inveterate  indolence  of  the  inha- 
bitants. But  the  wealth  of  Old  Castile,  as 
of  most  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  consists 
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in  its  pasturage,  which  feeds  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  sheep,  cows,  and  other  cattle. 
The  merinos  after  wintering  in  the  plains, 
find  in  the  mountains  of  this  province  a 
rich  supply  of  food  for  the  summer  months. 
Wool  is  consequently  the  great  object  of  at- 
tention, and  that  of  Segovia  has  long  been 
proverbial. 

The  manufactures  of  this  province  are 
pf  very  little  importance,  being  confined  to 
a  few  establishments  for  woollens,  linens, 
leather,  earthenware,  paper,  and  glass;  nor 
were  they  ever  more  considerable,  the  re- 
ported commerce  of  Burgos,  Valladolid, 
and  other  cities  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
resting  on  no  better  foundation  than  the 
popular  notion,  that  the  colonisation  of 
America  was  the  cause  of  the  depopulation 
of  Spain.  The  only  important  branch  of 
commercial  transactions  consists  in  the 
transport  of  wool,  and  this  takes  place  chiefly 
by  Burgos.  With  a  view  to  the  conveyance 
of  this  and  other  bulky  commodities,  a  ca- 
nal, called  the  Canal  of  Campos,  was  begun 
on  a  scale  of  considerable  magnitude,  but 
there  is  little  prospect  of  its  ever  being  com* 
pleted. 

The  state  of  literature  and  the  arts  is 
here,  if  possible,  more  discouraging  than  in 
other  Spanish  provinces,  although  Old  Cas- 
tile contains  the  three  universities  of  Valla- 
dolid,  Avila,  and  Osma,  As  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  they  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, quiet,  serious,  and  reserved ;  slow  in 
their  motions,  and  proud  in  their  demean- 
our ;  but  simple,  honest,  and  obliging.  Old 
Castile  has  the  honour  of  having  given  birth 
to  the  monarch*  of  Spain;  its  lyings,  the 
successors  of  San<$o  I.,  having  by  degrees 
brought  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  under 
their  controul.  Before  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  the  Ca&tilian  monarchs  divid- 
ed their  time  between  Burgos,  in  Old  Cas- 
tile, and  Toledo,  in  New  Castile;  but 
Charles  I.  (the  Vth  of  Germany)  taking  a 
predilection  for  Madrid,  transferred  thither 
the  seat  of  government. 

Castile,  New,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  provinces  of  Spain,  is  bound- 
ed on  we  north-west  and  north  by  Old 
Castile,  on  the  north-east  by  Arragon,  on 
the  east  by  Valencia,  on  the  south-east  by 
Murcia,  on  the  south  by  La  Mancha  (and 
beyond  it  by  Jaen  and  Cordova),  and  on 
the  west  by  Estreraadura.  La  Mancha  is, 
properly  speaking,  a  part  of  New  Castile ; 
but  as  it  forms  a  distinct  intendancy,  and 
differs  considerably  from  the  rest  of  the 
province  in  its  soil  and  productions,  it  is 
described  in.  a  separate  article.  Exclusive 
of  it,  New  Castile  is  fifty-six  leagues  in 
length,  and  forty-nine  in  breadth,  its  super- 
ficial extent  being  about  three  fourths  of 
jhe  area  o£. Scotland.    It  consists  partly  of 


extensive  plains,  partly  of  ridges  of  lofty 
mountains,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  range  called  the  Sierra  de  Cuenca, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province.  New 
Castile  is  watered  by  three  large  rivers, 
susceptible  of  navigation,  the  Tagus,  the 
Xucart,  and  the  Guadiana,  as  well  as  by  a 
multitude  of  smaller  ones,  such  as  the  Xa- 
rama,  Molina,  the  Alberche,  &c 

Notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of 
soil  and  climate,  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Castile  are  more  thinly  scattered  than  those 
of  Scotland,  their  total  number  not  exceed* 
ing  a  million.  £pain  is  very  backward  in 
statistical  information,  so  that  our  latest  re- 
turn of  this  province  was  in  1787,  at  which 
time  the  official  papers  exhibited  a  total  of 
940,640  inhabitants,  distributed  aa  follows: 
Province  of  Toledo         -        -    334,425 

Cuenca      -        -    666,188 

Guadalaxara        -    114,379 

Town  of  Madrid  -        -     156,672 

Province  of  Madrid        -»        -      58,943 
District  of  St  lldefonso  -        -        4,331 

Aranjuez       -        »        8,653 

«.«■  ■  St  Lorenza,  or  the 

Eacurial    -        -        -  8,453 

-thePardo      -        -  611 


This  list  being  distinguished,  aa  in  the 
case  of  Old  Castile  and  the  other  provinces, 
into  separate  classes,  we  rind  in  it  no  less 
than  14,200  persons  connected  with  the 
church,  or  with  monastic  establishment*; 
2100  belonging  to  the  law ;  2900  returned 
as  students;  46,800  as  servants ;  while,  with 
a  moderation  by  no  means  usual  in  Spanish 
calculation,  the  number  of  gentry,  or  of  the 
relations  of  gentry,  is  put  down  at  12,670. 
The  principal  towns  are,  Madrid ;  Toledo, 
the  provincial  capital;  Cuenca,  the  seat  of 
a  bishop;  Seguenza,  and  Talavera  de  la 
Reyna,  so  well  known  to  British  readers 
for  the  memorable  conflict  fought  near  it. 
New  Castile  contains  one  archbishoprick, 
one  bishoprick,  three  universities,  two  ca« 
thedrals,  and  five  collegiate  chapters,  two 
abbeys,  four  military  commanderies,  116 
hospitals,  375  religious  houses,  and  1301 
parishes.  In  point  of  administration,  it 
has  one  general  and  four  local  militarv  go- 
vernments, along  with  fyur  provincial  w- 
tendanoies. 

The  residence  of  the  court  during  the  last 
three  centuries  has  had  a  very  evident  effect 
on  the  improvement  of  Madrid,  but  very 
little  on  die  province  at  large,  the  mineral 
and  botanical  treasures  of  the  mountains  cf 
New  Castile  being  almost  as  little  explored 
as.  if  it  were  a  province  of  America;  while  a 
soil  natmally  fertile,  and  capable  of  being 
rendered  highly  productive,  remains  in  the 
same  arid  and  neglected  state  as  it  was  de- 
scribed by  fiaretti  half  a  century  ago.  Even 
the  most   eomjnoa  productions,,  such  as 
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vtakybdcTt  hemp,  and  flax,  are  raised  in 
smdl  ajtrfnea.  A  little  wine,  oil,  and 
saffron,  ire  produced  in  certain  cantons,  but 
fruit  trees  aw  plantations  are  generally  ne- 
ckcted.  The  cultivation  of  saffron  has  of 
Uk  years  become  an  object  of  considerable 
impnrtoH*-  Bees  also  are  reared  in  several 
of  the  mountainous  distritts,  and  furnish 
boo?  of  excellent  quality.  But  tbe  mines 
of  capper  and  other  metals,  as  well  as  the 
bedsof  eoal  in  the  mountains,  remain  un- 
aplored.  The  spots  most  favourable  for 
ptautioDS  are  neglected,  and  there  are  ms> 
cyexkncYc  tracts  without  a  single  tree. 
Ofra  ire  found  in  certain  districts,  and 
the  fiut  is  of  the  best  quality,  but  the  oil 
wrndbed,  in  consequence  of  the  indolence 
id  uablfulness  or  those  employed  to  pre- 
ps* it  The  subterraneous  habitations, 
aM  aypias,  are  here  numerous ;  and 
mineral  springs,  both  cold  and  hot,  art 
foovntly  found.  In  point  of  manu- 
fetoring  industry,  New  Castile,  though 
k  behind  the  most  backward  part  of  Eng- 
land, and  even  of  France,  is  not  altogether 
tt » low  an  ebb  as  the  neighbouring  pro* 
fiocei  There  are  here  various  fabrics  for 
woollen  amfls,  and  several,  particularly  at 
Bcoaent,  for  silks,  satin,  and  velvet :  hats, 
■Mb  earthenware,  and  cutlery,  are  like- 
liseawafoctared,  but  to  a  small  extent, 
«d  only  for  the  consumption  of  the  pro- 
noo.  Economical  and  commercial  societies 
hue  bam  established  in  the  principal  towns, 
but  they  have  done  little  towards  promoting 
tnde  or  useful  industry ;  in  short,  there  can 
awfiy  be  imagined  a  portion  of  the  globe 
vhoK  natural  advantages  are  more  pre- 
eaiaart,  and  at  the  same  time  more  ne» 
tiected,  than  New  Castile.  One  of  the  chief 
iiprorements  of  this,  or  rather  of  the  last* 
**,  hat  been  in  regard  to  the  public  roads, 
tone  of  which  are  wide,  and  well  kept  up; 
bat  the  cross  roads  are  nearly  on  a  par  with 
tone  of  Old  Castile, 

Castulon,  a  town  of  France,  in  Peri* 
?*d,  the  head  of  a  canton  in  the  deparU 
wntof  the  Gironde,  situated  on  the  Dor* 
dope,  and  containing  2600  inhabitants.  26 
*u«  L  of  Bourdeaux.  Long.  0.  8.  W. 
U.H.32.N. 

Caitiuox,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
tWdeptrtmeptoftbeArhege.  7  miles  &W. 
tfStUrons, 

Castiuon  de  Medoc,  a  town  of  France, 
>a  the  province  of  Guienne,  department  of 
theUiroode,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Qa- 
fl»oe.  34  miles  Nf  by  W.  ofBourdeaux. 

Castillonkz,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  on  the 
Drot,  coDtaining  225  houses.  5  miles  E, 
of  Lauztta. 

Casiisi,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
^ueock  county,  district  of  Maine,  situate^ 


in  Penobscot  bay,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name. 

Castle  Acre,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  Here  are 
the  ruins  of  a  strong  castle,  the  citadel  of 
which  was  defended  by  a  deep  ditch.  At 
the  mot  of  die  south  wall,  there  is  a  small 
river.  Two  annual  fairs  are  held  here.  Po- 
pulation 902.  Distant  5  miles  from  S waff- 
ham,  and  95  from  London. 

Castle  Bay,  or  Kisimul  Bat,  a  bay  at 
the  south  end  of  the  island  of  Barmy. 

Castle  Carey,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  which 
formerly  held  a  weekly  market  There  is  a 
mineral  well  here.  Population  1406.  Distant 
3  miles  from  Wincanton,  12  S.  E.  of  Wells, 
and  117  W.  of  London. 

Castle  Conn  el,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Limerick,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon,  which  is  resorted  to 
by  strangers  for  the  benefit  of  a  mineral 
spring. 

Castle  Douglas,  a  village  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Kirkcudbright,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Cree.  9  miles  N.  of  Wig* 
ton* 

Castle  Dawson,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Londonderry. 

Castle  Dermot,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare^ituated  on  a  small  stream, 
(be  Lone.  This  was  formerly  a  large  forti- 
fication, with  four  pates,  and  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Lemster.  Here  is  a  round 
tower,  the  remains  at*  ancient  edifices,  and 
other  antiquities.  Distant  7  miles  S.JB.  of 
A  thy,  and  34  S.W.  of  Dublin. 

Castle  Donnington*  See  Denning^ 
ton  Castle. 

Castle  Hemngham,  a  pariah  and  town, 
of  England,  in  the  count?  of  Essex,  where 
a  market  was  formerly  held.  Population 
1952.  Distant  7  miles  from  Braintree, 
and  47  from  London. 

Castle  I sl a ni>,  a  decayed  village  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  situated 
on  the  river  Maug.  Distant  8  miles  E.  of 
Tralee,  and  30  N.  W.  of  Cork. 

Castle  Lehan,  or  Castle  Lyons,  a 
market  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  agreeably  situated  near  the  river  Bride. 
Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  of  Francis- 
cans, founded  by  John  de  Barry,  in  1307. 
Distant  12  miles  N.  E.  of  £e?k,  and  11 
from  Dublin. 

Castle  Martyr,  a  small  town  of  Ireland^ 
in  the  county  of  Cork.  Here  is  a  churchy 
an  alms-house,  a  charter  school,  and  a  apin-j 
ning  school  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
linen  manufacture.  Distant  12  miles  from 
Cork,  and  118  rnna  Dublin. 

Oa8tle  Point,  a  cape  on  the  south; 
coast  of  the  northern  island  of  New  Zee* 
land,    Long.  183.  15.  W.  ta(.  *L  S. 
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Castle  Rising,  a  burgh  and  pariah  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  Its 
trade  and  population  have  decayed,  so  that 
it  now  contains  only  300  inhabitants.  Dis- 
tant 5  miles  N.  E.  of  Lynn,  and  110  N.  W. 
of  London. 

Castlebar,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Mayo,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
a  riier,  consisting  of  one  main  street,  near- 
ly  an  English  mile  in  length,  from  which 
cross  streets  and  lanes  diverge.  Here  is 
a  spacious  church  with  a  fine  steeple,  a 
handsome  court-house,  a  modern  jail,  a 
charter  school,  and  barracks  for  cavalry. 
It  is  a  populous  place,  and  carries  on  con- 
siderable trade,  particularly  in  linens.  Here 
the  British  troops,  under  generals  Lake  and 
Hutchinson,  were  defeated  by  an  inferior 
force  of  French  invaders,  and  fled  64  miles, 
in  August  1798.  The  army  took  possession 
of  the  town,  but  retreated  on  the  approach 
of  Lord  Cornwallis.  Distant  35  miles  N. 
of  Galway,  39  S.  W.  of  Sligo,  and  1 19  from 
Dublin. 

Castleblaney,  a  considerable  village  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  57 
miles  from  Dublin. 

Castlecomer,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  extensive  coal  mines,  which,  besides  af- 
fording sufficiency  for  home  consumption, 
are  exported.  The  town  was  attacked  by 
the  insurgents  in  1798,  and  almost  totally 
destroyed.  It  now  consists  of  above  200 
houses,  and  has  barracks  for  troops.  Distant 
10  miles  N.  of  Kilkenny,  and  45  S.  W.  of 
Dublin. 

Castleford,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  Aire  and  Calder.  Po- 
pulation 890.  Distant  4  miles  from  Pon- 
tefract,  and  181  from  London. 

Castlehill,  a  town  of  Virginia,  14 
miles  N.  E.  of  Charlottesville. 

Castlehaven,  a  small  town  of  Ireland, 
situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  county  of  Cork.  Distant 
19  miles  S.W.  of  Bandonbridge. 

Castlemaine,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Kerry,  situated  on  the  river 
Mang,  wkich  contains  sufficient  water  to 
enable  vessels  to  come  up  to  the  bridge  at 
full  tide.  It  stands  on  the  road  to  Tralee, 
152  miles  from  Dublin. 

Castleton,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster.  Population  6793. 
Distant  1  mile  S.  of  Rochdale,  and  196  S.W. 
of  London. 

Castletok,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng* 
land,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  which  de* 
rives  its  name  from  an  ancient  castle,  situ* 
ated  on  a  steep  rock.  Population  931.  Dis- 
tant 5  miles  from  Chapelle  Frith,  and  169 
from  London. 


Castletok,  a  town  of  the  United  State, 
in  Vermont,  situated  near  a  river  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  42  miles  N.  of  Ben- 
nington. 

Castletown,  or  Castle  Rdsbik,  an- 
ciently  Sodo,  the  chief  town  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  situated  on  the  south  coast.  It  is 
tolerably  well  built,  and  has  a  safe  and 
commodious  harbour.  Here  is  a  fine  castle 
with  a  lofty  tower,  surrounded  by  a  moat 
and  draw  bridge,  and  the  walls  are  so  thick, 
that  three  persons  may  walk  on  them  abreast. 
All  the  civil  courts  of  the  island  are  held 
here.  Houses  about  500.  Long.  4.  40.  W. 
Lat.  54.  5.  N. 

Castletown,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Liddel.  There  are  some 
mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity.  Population 
1887.    Distant  18  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Jed- 


Iastletowk,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  county  of  Richmond,  and 
state  of  New  York.  In  1810,  the  inhabit- 
ants amounted  to  1301,  of  which  181  are 
senatorial  electors. 

Castok,  or  Cawston,  a  village  and 
parish  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk. Population  356.  Distant  11  miles 
N.  W.  of  Norwich,  and  93  from  London. 

Castor's  Rive  a,  a  river  of  Newfound- 
land island,  which  rails  into  the  harbour  of 
8t  John. 

Castokia,  a  river  of  European  Turkey, 
which  empties  itself  into  a  lake  in  Mace- 
donia, to  which  it  gives  name ;  after  this 
the  name  of  the  river  is  changed  to  Vis- 
tritea. 

Castoria,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Macedonia,  situated  on  a  lake,  SO  miles 
W.ofEdessa. 

Castrati,  a  village  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  the  province  of  Herzegovina.  Po- 
pulation 700. 

Castravan  Mountains.    See  Kestra- 

tNlft. 

Castres,  a  large  town  of  France,  in 
Upper  Languedoc,  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Agont  and  Thouret,  with  12,400  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  divided  by  the  Agout  into  two 
parts,  .and  contains  many  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings  of  great  beauty,  particular- 
ly the  palace  of  the  ancient  bishops  of 
Castres,  and  the  cathedral  church.  Here 
are  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton,  and 
silk  stairs,  such  as  camlets,  rateens,  blan- 
kets, stockings,  flannel,  cVc  It  is  the  see  of 
a  bishop.  It  has  given  birth  to  several  emi- 
nent characters,  particularly  to  Madame 
Dacier,  and  the  historian  Rapin  de  Thoyras. 
35  miles  K.  of  Toulouse,  and  400  S.  of 
Paris.    Long,  8.  19,  £.  Lat.  43. 36.  N. 

Castres,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Guienne,  on  the  kit  bank  of  the  Garonne, 
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with  «0O  Inhabitants.    10  miles  S.  E.  of 


Castsi ,  a  small  town  or  rather  village  of 
European  Turkey,  in  the  provinceof  Livadia, 
situated  on  the  sooth-west  side  of  Mount 
PaiirwwiHj  not  far  from  the  gulf  of  Lepan- 
to,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Delphi,  cele- 
brated fer  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo. 
It  osnsstfs  of  about  70  wretched  cottages, 
inhaszted  mostly  by  Greeks;  and  it  is  chief- 
ly isfterestiiftg,  so  exhibiting  the  remains  of 
antiquities,  which  exist  in  the  form  of  urn- 
felated  nscriptkms  and  fragments  of  pillars 
in  all  pasts  of  the  village.  The  ancient 
town  was  built  on  a  succession  of  extensive 
tenses,  reaching  one  above  the  other,  and 
it  is  sml  easy  to  trace  its  plan.  The  re- 
asons of  die  gymnasium  and  the  stadium 
are  still  visible,  the  latter  having  preserved 
even  Its  marble  seats. 

Castm,  a  small  town  of  European  Tur- 

S,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Mores,  48 
es  S.  E«  of  Argoa* 

CASTmicirsf,  a  village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  Holland,  which  was  taken  by  the 
English,  on  the  4th  October  1799,  two 
days  after  the  battle  of  Alkmaar.  6  miles 
&&W.  of  Alkmsar. 

Castuccm  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  island  of  Celebes.  Long.  124. 35.  E. 
Lat.  O. «.  N. 

Castries,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Herault,  6  miles  N.  £.  of 
Montrjeflier. 

Castbiks,  Bay  of,  a  bay  on  the  east 
coast  of  Chinese  Tartary,  situated  in  the 
channel  or  gulf  of  Tartary,  separating  that 
part  o#  the  continent  from  the  island  or 
|ii  ninsmls  of  8aghalien.  Here  the  sea  is 
rronsfssifly  covered  with  fogs ;  the  time  of 
full  water  at  new  and  full  moon  is  ten 
when  its  greatest  rise  is  five  feet 


esejht  inches,  and  the  current  runs  half  a 
wile  an  hour.  The  surrounding  country 
is  saosmtsiiioas,  and  so  totally  covered  witn 
wood,  that  the  whole  coast  is  an  entire 
Various  kinds  of  volcanic  sub- 
are  abundant  on  the  shores,  and 
the  islets  st  the  entrance  of  the  bay. 
the  month  of  August,  when  M. 
de  la  Perowse  anchored  here,  the  thermo- 
i  the  open  air  stood  invariably 
at  Cfi%  but  the  heat  did  not  penetrate 
the  earth,  which  appeared  to  be  frozen 
throughout  the  year  at  a  certain  depth. 
The  heat  of  running  water  was  ascertained 
to  exceed  41°,  and  that  of  the  casks 
at  36°.  It  does  not  appear  that 
plants  are  common.  A  small 
kind  of  sprain,  much  esteemed  by  the  inha- 
s  said  to  have  come  from  the 
try  of  the  Mantschous,  about  seven  or 
days  journey  distant.  Few  living 
either  ouadrupeds  or  birds,  are 


seen  here,  but  fish  seem  plentiful  on  the 
coast  The  only  animals  domesticated  are 
dogs,  which  resemble  the  wolf  dog;  they  are 
of  a  middle  size,  and  strong.  Population  is 
thinly  disseminated;  and  the  inhabitants 
are  of  shorter  stature,  and  more  feeble  con- 
formation than  those  of  Saghalien.  Their 
size  is  below  four  feet  ten  inches ;  their  per- 
sons slender,  and  their  voices  feeble.  These 
people  belong  to  a  tribe  called  Orotchys; 
they  are  extremely  mild  and  affable ;  tney 
testify  no  distrust  of  strangers,  and  prac- 
tise the  most  scrupulous  honesty.  In 
politeness  of  demeanour,  they  have  attain- 
ed an  advanced  state  of  civilisation,  bend- 
ing the  body  forward  in  salutation,  and 
when  desirous  of  shewing  uncommon  re- 
spect, they  kneel  and  bow  so  much,  that 
tne  forehead  almost  touches  the  ground. 
They  chiefly  subsist  on  fish,  particularly 
salmon,  parts  of  which  are  devoured  raw 
with  extraordinary  avidity.  No  plants  arc 
cultivated  by  them,  but  they  collect  wild 
roots  to  be  dried  for  winter  provision. 
They  are  a  very  filthy  race,  however,  and 
strangers  are  extremely  disgusted  at  them. 
Long.  12.  4.  1.  E.  Lat  51.  29.  N. 

Castro,  a  duchy  of  Italy,  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  lying  between  St  Peter's 
Patrimony,  the  Mediterranean,  Tuscany, 
the  Orvietano,  and  the  river  Marta;  25 
miles  in  length,  and  from  8  to  13  in 
breadth. 

Castro  (Castremontum),  a  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  foregoing  duchy.  It  is  situated 
near  the  river  Ospaoa,  10  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  was  formerly  much  larger  and 
more  flourishing  than  at  present,  having 
been  nearly  razed  to  the  ground  in  1649, 
by  order  of  pope  Innocent  X.  in  revenge 
for  the  murder  of  the  bishop  whom  be 
had  sent  to  the  inhabitants.  The  episco- 
pal see  was  at  the  same  time  removed  to 
Aoquapendente.  25  miles  S.  W.  of  Orvieto, 
and  55  N.  W.  of  Rome.  Long.  1 1 .  35.  £. 
Lat  42.  33.  N. 

Castro,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Terra 
d'Otranto,  on  the  gulf  of  Venice,  and  the 
see  of  a  bishop.  This  town  has  been  fre- 
quently plundered  by  the  Barbary  corsair?. 
8  miles  S.  £.  of  Otranto.  Long.  18.  56.  E. 
Lat  39.  58.  N. 

Castro,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Cordova,  17  miles  S.  W.  of 
Cordova. 

Castro,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  Arra- 
gon,  10  miles  N.  £.  of  Balbastro. 

Castro,  anciently  called  Myttiene,  a 
seaport  town  of  the  island  of  Metelin,  situ- 
ated on  the  north-east  coast,  on  a  neck  of 
land,  with  a  harbour  on  each  side,  only  one 
of  which  is  frequented.  It  extends  up  the 
aide  of  a  hill,  and  is  about  a  mile,  in  ou> 
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cumference ;  it  is  well  built,  on  the  top  of 
the  high  rocky  peninsula  which  is  connected 
with  the  island  by  this  neck  of  land. 
There  is  a  castle  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  compass ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  old 
city  of  Mvtuene  spread  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  tne  west.  The  town  contains  a 
great  number  of  Greeks,  three  or  four 
Greek  churches,  and  a  few  Armenian  fami- 
lies. Distant  30  miles  S.  W.  of  Adramiti. 
Long.  26.  98.  £.  Lat  39.  N. 

Castro,  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  situated  on  the  west  side,  and  on 
the  same  spot  which  the  ancient  city  of 
Myrina  is  supposed  to  have  occupied.  It 
is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  is  in- 
habited by  Turks  and  Greeks,  nearly  in 
equal  numbers.  The  latter  have  three 
churches,  and  a  bishop  for  the  west  of  the 
town.  There  is  a  high  rocky  cape,  whereon 
stands  a  castle  in  a  strong  situation ;  and 
about  a  league  to  the  east  there  are  warm 
baths.    Population  800  families. 

Castro,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Chiloe, 
in  South  America.  The  houses  are  mostly 
built  of  wood,  and  it  is  inhabited  by  some 
opulent  families.  It  was  ruined  by  an 
earthquake  soon  after  it  was  built,  and 
sacked  by  the  Dutch  in  1643.  Population 
150.  Lat.  42.  40.  S.— There  is  another 
city  of  this  name  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Esmcraldas,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito. 

Castrobom,  a  small  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Beira,  on  the  river  Cos, 
8  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Almeida. 

Castro  D&yro,  a  small  town  of  Portu- 
gal, in  the  province  of  Beira,  IS  miles 
S,S.W.  of  Lamego. 

Castro  Franco,  a  town  of  the  Vene- 
tian territory,  in  the  Trevisan. 

Castro  Geriz,  or  Castro  Xeres,  a 
town  and  county  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Burgos,  20  miles  W.  of  Burgos. 

Castro  Giovanni,  a  large  town  of 
Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Note.  It  contains 
J 2,000  inhabitants,  has  a  well  frequented 
yearly  fair,  and  stands  in  a  district  highly 
fertile  in  corn*  This  was  the  ancient 
Enna,  famous  for  the  worship  of  Ceres 
and  Proserpine.  63  miles  S.W.  of  Melazzo, 
and  40  \V.  of  Catania.  Long.  14.  50.  E, 
tat.  37.  30.  N. 

Castro  jie  Goes,  a  small  town  of  Por- 
tugal, in  the  province  of  Beira,  9  miles 
N.  W.  ofViseu. 

Castro  Marim,  a  seaport  of  Portugal, 
Jn  the  province  of  Algarva,  on  the  Gua- 
diana.  It  is  strongly  fortified.  Population 
000.  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Tavira,  Long. 
7.  30.  W.    Lat  37.  12.  N. 

Castro  Mocuo,  a  small  town  of  Spain, 
Jn  the  province  of  Leon,  15  miles  W.  of 
P4enciat 


Castro  Monte,  a  small  town  of  Foj 
tugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira*  on  4 
river  Coa. 

Castro  Nuovo,  a  considerable  town  j 
Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Mazzara.  It  eonsw 
of  1000  houses.  SO  miles  d.  £.  of  Paierw 
Long.  13.  40.  £.  Lat.  37.  40.  N. 

Castro  Nuovo,  a  small  sown  of  Napfe 
in  the  province  of  Baailicata,  15  mil 
W.S.W.  of  Turn. 

Castro  Nuovo,  a  small  maritime  tow 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  Lrtria. 

Castrop,  a  small  town  of  the  Prussia 
states,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  the  Low< 
Rhine.  Population  500.  97  miles  S.  S.  ^ 
efMunster.  Long.  7. 25.  E.  Lat.  51. 32.  Ij 

Castropol,  a  town  and  castle  of  Speft 
in  the  province  of  Asturiaa,  at  the  moui 
of  the  Mandaaa,  14  miles  £.  of  Mosda 
nedo. 

Castro  pel  Rey,  a  town  of  Spain,  i\ 
Galicia,  15  miles  W.  of  Moudonedo. 

Castro  Reale,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  tb 
Val  Demons.  Population  8000.  Long 
U.  3S.  £.  Lat.  38.  7.  N. 

Castro  Trionto,  a  small  town  o 
Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra,  11  miles  £.  c 
Kossano. 

Castro  Verde,  a  small  town  of  Porta 
gal,  m  the  province  of  Alentejo,  4  milfl 
N.  E.  efOurique. 

Castro  Verde,  a  small  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Galicia,  15  miles  E.N.Ef 
of  Mondonedo. 

Castro  Vetrano,  a  small  town  of  Si- 
cily, in  the  Val  di  Mazsara,  8  miles  N.  E. 
of  JMazzara. 

Castro  Vicente,  a  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Tras  las  Monies,  18  mika 
E.  of  Miraudola. 

Castro  Villati,  a  small  town  of  Naples, 
in  Calabria  Citra,  6  miles  W.  of  Casssno. 

Castro  Vireyna,  a  province  of  Peru> 
bounded  on  the  north-west  bv  the  province 
of  Cunete,  north  by  that  of  Yauyoo,  north- 
east by  that  of  Angiraes,  and  by  the  juris- 
diction of  Huamanga  and  Huanta>  west  by 
that  of  Vilcas  Huaman,  south-west  by  that 
of  Lucanas,  and  south-south-west  and  west; 
by  that  of  lea.  The  country  throughout 
this  province  is  uneven  and  barren,  and  its 
inhabitants  on  this  account  scarcely  smeoot 
to  7000,  although  it  is  hi  length  from  east 
to  west  88  leagues,  and  25  broad  from  north  i 
to  south.  Its  productions  are  wheat,  ibm«> 
and  potatoes ;  and  in  seme  glens  where  the 
cold  is  not  so  great,  fruits  and  cattle  ore  ex- 
tremely plentiful.  Great  number*  of  Pe- 
ruvian sheep  are  fed  in  this  province,  a™ 
their  wool  forms  a  principal  artkleof  traffic. 

Caitro  Vireyna,  the  etpital  of  the 
above  province.  It  is  a  small  and  poor 
town,  situated  on  a  lofty  moutitaiD,  where 
the  cp)d  is  intense.    It  k  4ft  mues  from 
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Ctamtstt,  90  tan  Pisco,  and  60  from 
Lima.  Long.  74.  44.  W.  LaL  13.  49.  S. 

Cuiiomi  Uadiales,  8  town  of  Spain, 
sjtaafed  tnosg  die  mountains  of  Burgoo, 
«Lb*a*<rftl*  Bar  of  Biscay,  90  miles 
W-rfKHao. 

Castoa,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
klsfciLaar  the  gulf  of  Venice,  30  miles 
&&  of  Trieste.  Long.  14. 19.  £.  Lac.  45. 
*£ 

C'iiriLt,  a  comity  of  the  United  States, 
« Kadi  Carolina,  bounded  on  the  north 
If  Vanna.  It  contains  about  19,000  in- 
swwk,  seariy  3000  of  whom  are  slave*. 

Gat  buro,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands, 
alM  ft  milei  m  length  frvnn  north  to  south , 
•si  Kb  it*  mean  breadth.  This  was  the 
fc*  hind  discovered  by  Columbus,  who 
•Hit  8t  Salvador.  The  natives  called  it 
fniritt;  and  by  the  Bnglish  it  goes  by 
kttittafUt  Wand.  Long.  75.  W. 
uttt.JQ.N. 

J-jtIjund,  a  small  island  in  the  gulf  of 
wd,  sen  the  coast  of  Florida.  Long. 
*fcnT.Lst$0.8.N. 
[ffrlatAJiD,  an  island  in  the  Meroui 
Ptphm,  about  S  miles  in  ciDeunuer- 
•t  U.10.81.N. 

£Gw  Kits,  two  or  three  small  islands 
n  ■«  Bahamas,  which  aflbrd  a  har- 
N>  Lma>  80.  50.  B.  Let.  95. 10.  N. 
m  Lais,  a  kke  of  North  America. 
H*L40.W.  Lat.59L38.N. 
Ifo Bock,  a  rock  near  the  south-west 
N«f  faknd,  1  mile  ft.  W.  of  Crow 

jjjuuaiA,  a  province  of  Peru,  bounded 
W  sflrtb  by  the  province  of  Absncay ,  on 
[•f^vest  and  south  by  that  of  Chilques 
Mjasaaa,on  the  west  by  that  of  Chum- 
ku,  tad  on  the  north-west  by  that  of 
It  is  75  miles  long  from  east  to 
■i»  wide  from  north  to  south.  It 
tae  nust  part  of  a  cold  tempera- 
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iknag  nearly- covered  with  mountains/ 
■»  (/which  are  the  greatest  part  of 
wrdad  with  snow.  In  the  low  lands 
|  at  many  pastures,  in  which  they 
*  twnenms  herds  of  cattle,  such  as 
lea,  and  some  small  cattle, 
although  in  no  great  abundance, 
tfube,  and  potatoes,  also  grow  here, 
■■seen  uneven  hollows,  near  which 
tine  river  Apurhnac,  grow  plantains, 
•te-anelons,  and  other  productions 
b  to  the  coast.  Here  also  that  par- 
*|h&t  grows  in  abundance,  the  leaves 
■a  ace  manufactured  into  a  species  of 
^  ism  which  are  made  the  cords  and 
Fwfei  used  in  the  construction  of 
}*  amiss  riven.  The  inhabitants 
P*  to  10,000,  who  inhabit  95  settle- 
P£  ha  capital  is  of  the  same  name ; 
R»ta**ttanes  called  Tvmbabamba. 


Catabangan,  a  town  of  the  island  of 
Luzon,  in  8an  Miguel  bay.  Long.  128. 45. 
E.  Lac.  18.  58.  N. 

Cat  a  b  aw  Rivra.    See  Wkteree. 

Catabaws,  a  small  tribe  of  Indians, 
who  have  a  town  sailed  Catabaw,  situated 
on  the  Catabaw,  or  the  Wateree  river,  in 
Let.  44.  89.  N. 

Catabohu,  a  river  of  South  America, 
which  rises  near  the  line,  and  running 
south-east  sails  into  the  Rio  Negro. 

Catacubtbo,  a  river  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Maraeaibo,  which  flows 
into  the  Lake  Maraeaibo. 

Catahoola,  a  river  of  Louisiana,  so 
called  from  an  Indian  tribe,  now  extinct. 
It  opens  from  a  lake  cf  the  same  name, 
and  tails  into  the  Washita.  During  the 
annual  inundation  of  the  Mississippi  and 
other  rivers,  there  is  an  excellent  communi- 
cation between  this  and  the  Red  river,  by- 
means  of  Lake  Catahoola,  and  some  con- 
siderable creeks. 

Cataldo,  St,  a  town  and  harbour  of 
Naples,  on  the  coast  of  the  Terra  d'Otranto. 

Catalina,  Santa,  an  island  in  the  Paci- 
fic ocean,  about  40  miles  in  circumference. 
It  is  14  miles  from  the  coast  of  New  Al- 
bion.   Long.  941.  44.  B.  Lat.  S3.  95.  N. 

Cat  a  lin  a,  Santa,  a  small  island  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  between  the  island  of  Chiloe 
and  the  coast  of  Chili.  Lat.  46.  S. 

Cat  a  una,  Santa,  a  small  island  in  the 
Caribbean  sea.  Long.  61.  W.  Lat.  13. 
90.  N. 

Cat  a  una,  Santa,  a  small  island  close 
to  the  south  coast  of  the  island  of  St  Do- 
mingo, 

Catalina,  Santa,  an  island  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  off  the  coast  of  America,  about 
800  miles  from  the  Mosquito  shore.  Long. 
80.  83.  W.  lat.  IS.  39.  N.  It  is  also  the 
name  of  numerous  Indian  settlements  scat- 
tered throughout  South  America,  which  are 
very  inconsulerable. 

Catalina  Harbour,  a  bay  on  the  east 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  Long.  53.  45.  VV\ 
Lat.  48.  38.  N. 

Catalonia,  a  well  known  province  of 
Spain,  situated  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  occupying  a  surface  44  leagues 
long  and  40  broad.  On  the  north  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  separate 
it  from  France,  en  the  east  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  south  by  Valencia,  and  on 
the  west  by  Arregon.  Less  extensive  and 
naturally  much  less  fertile  than  either  of 
the  CastOes,  it  for  surpasses  both,  and  indeed 
every  province  in  Spain,  in  the  industry  of 
Ha  inhabitants,  as  well  as  in  the  improve- 
ment which  they  have  accomplished  in  ma- 
nufactures, commerce,  and  agriculture. 

Catalonia  is  a  mountainous  province,  in 
consequence  of  various  ramifications  from 
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the  Pyrenees,  extending  in  different  direc- 
tions, particularly  to  the  loathward ;  be- 
tween these,  however,  there  are  many  fer- 
tile plains  and  rallies.  Of  these  mountains, 
Mountserrat  is  most  entitled  to  a  descrip- 
tion, which  will  be  found  under  its  proper 
head;  and  the  grand  natural  curiosity  of 
the  province,  the  hill  of  salt  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cerdona,  has  already  been 
noticed.  The  other  mountains  are  rich  in 
quarries  of  marble,  and  in  mines  of  iron, 
lead,  and  coal,  as  well  as  in  copper,  tin, 
antimony,  and  other  minerals;  but  the  mine- 
ralogy of  Catalonia  has  hitherto  been  little 
investigated.  There  are  occasionally  found 
petrified  fossils,  amethysts,  topazes,  and 
coloured  crystals.  Mineral  waters  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  rivers  of  Catalonia 
are  very  numerous,  and  almost  all  flow  into 
one  grand  receptacle,  the  Ebro.  This  abun- 
dant supply  ox  water  enables  the  inhabitants 
to  carry  to  a  great  extent  die  practice  of  ir- 
rigation ;  a  practice  which  is  carried  on  here 
systematically,  and  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  success  of  agriculture.  Ano- 
ther point  in  which  Catalonia  affords  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  central  provinces  of 
Spain,  is  in  the  abundance  of  its  plantations. 
Kims,  poplars,  pines,  are  spread  over  a  va- 
riety of  situations ;  and  cork  trees  are  so 
abundant  that  the  port  of  Rosas  exports 
this  useful  commodity  to  almost  every  part 
of  Europe.  Corn  is  raised  to  an  extent  that 
is  considerable  for  a  southern  climate;  vines 
are  cultivated  on  a  very  large  scale ;  olives 
are  likewise  in  plenty,  ana  fruit  trees  are 
reared  in  the  various  situations  and  tem- 
peratures which  suit  their  respective  pro- 
ducts. The  other  articles  of  culture  are 
chiefly  silk,  hemp,  and  flax.  Flocks  of 
sheep  are  reared  in  different  parts  of  Cata- 
lonia, but  they  are  not  so  common  as  they 
might  be  rendered.  The  quantity  of  wool 
seldom  exceeds  30,000  cwL  a-year,  so  that 
nearly  10,000  cwt.  must  be  imported  from 
Arragon. 

The  inhabitants  of  Catalonia  are  in  num- 
ber about  900,000,  the  official  returns  of  1 788 
exhibiting  a  total  of  814,000,  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe hasconaiderably  increased  in 
the  present  age,  notwithstanding  all  the  ra- 
vages caused  by  the  hostilities  with  the 
French.  Of  the  number  just  mentioned, 
12,400  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession, or  to  monasteries ;  no  less  than  7000 
came  under  the  description  of  students, 
1020  belonged  to  the  law,  while  the  titled 
class,  or  noblesse,  were  put. down  at  only 
1266,  and  the  number  of  servants  at  20,963. 
The  province  contains  1  university,  1  arch- 
bishopric, 1  grand  priory,  7  bishoprics,  16 
commanderies  of  the  order  of  Malta,  and 
above  300  religious  establishments.  Its  ca- 
pital is  Barcelona;   the  other  towns  are 


Tarragona;  Tortosa,  Lerida,  Gerona,  t 
gueres,  Manresa. 

In  respect  to  commerce,  as  well  as  eve] 
species  of  active  industry,  the  Catalaj 
and  Biscayans  take  the  lead  of  their  felloi 
subjects,  supplying  a  much  greater  propo 
tion  of  emigrants  to  Spanish  America  thi 
any  other  province,  without  excepting  Ai 
dahisia  or  die  parts  of  Spain  that  were  fix 
in  connexion  with  the  colonies.  A  grid 
trade  is  carried  on  likewise  with  Italy,  tl 
south  of  France,  England,  Holland,  and  tl 
north  of  Europe ;  the  exports  consisting  I 
the  articles  already  mentioned  as  the  pn 
duce  of  the  province,  and  the  imports  i 
corn,  manufactures,  and  salt  fish.  The  ii 
land  traffic  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  Arrj 
gon,  from  which  an  annual  supply  of  cori 
wool,  and  silk,  is  received.  Tne  Catalai 
manufacture  likewise  woollens,  silks,  an 
cottons,  hats,  leather,  gunpowder,  an 
hardware.  The  point  in  which  this  pr< 
vince  is  perhaps  most  deficient  is  in  road 
many  of  which  are  so  bad  as  to  impede  mi 
terially  the  conveyance  of  merchandise. 

Catalonia  was  one  of  the  first  provind 
of  Spain  which  attracted  the  attention  ( 
the  Romans,  and  in  which  they  first  esuj 
Wished  their  dominion.  It  was  wreste 
from  them  by  the  Goths  towards  die  yea 
470 ;  from  tne  latter  by  the  Moors  toward 
the  year  712;  and  from  them  by  the  Frencl 
in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  1 
was  then  that  Barcelona  became  the  capita 
of  a  territory,  which  nearly  correspondo 
in  limits  with  the  present  province  of  Cata 
Ionia,  and  the  last  of  whose  counts,  Ray 
raond  V.,  ascended  the  throne  of  Arraga 
in  1 137.  The  family  subsequently  extend 
ed  its  dominion  over  the  islands  of  Majoi 
ca  and  Minorca,  the  kingdom  of  Valencia 
and  finally  the  whole  Spanish  monarch} 
Under  the  counts  of  Barcelona,  Catalom 
was  divided  into  vigvieries,  which  were  go 
verned  by  officers,  called  viguiers,  and  sub 
sisted  soon  after  the  union  of  the  provincj 
with  the  rest  of  Snain.  During  the  war  o 
the  succession,  tne  Catalans  joined  th 
standard  of  the  archduke  Charles;  bu 
when  the  imperial  troops  had  evacuate 
Spain,  they  were  obliged  to  yield  after  ai 
obstinate  resistance  of  two  years  to  the  au- 
thority of  Philip  V.  The  province  m 
now  severely  punished  for  its  revolt;  i 
lost  its  privileges  and  peculiar  laws,  be 
coming  governed  like  the  rest  of  the  king- 


C  atalody,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  on  tin 
coast  of  Malabar,  16  miles  S.  of  Calicut 

Catalugka,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  of  Majorca.  Long.  3. 1& 
£.  Lat.  39.  66.  N. 

Catamaiu,  a  large  and  rapid  river  d 
South  America,  in  the  province  of  Lm»j 
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ana  kiagtaa  of  Quito,  which  rues  in  the 
(Inert  rw"Btai"  of  Sebanilla,  and  running 
dawn  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes, 
tails  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  about  4.  46. 
&  lax,  Near  its  mouth  it  takes  the  name 
oftheAaaotape. 

Catakajtooo,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  the 
capital  ofXepanl,  and  residence  of  the  Goor- 
khah  rajah:  it  stands  40  miles  south  of  the 
lofty  Himalaya  mountains,  and  about  two 
degrees  north  of  the  British  possessions,  in 
au.  27.  S3.  N.    long.  85.  39.  E.  on  the 
banks  of  the  Biahenmutty,  or  Bhagmutty 
river,  akxig  which  it  extends  about  a  mile, 
sad  ia  breadth  about  half  that  distance.    It 
is  annaed  In  one  of  the  most  romantic  ral- 
lies in  the  world.    It  is  well  supplied  with 
every  cocweoirnce  of  life,  and  is  said  tocon- 
taia  50,000  persons.    The  houses  are  built 
of  bride,  with  pent  roofs;  they  are  of  two, 
three,  and  four  stories,  but,  in  general, 
have  bat  a  mean  appearance;  nor  is  the 
saheeef  the  rajah  much  better.    Thiscir- 
j—^— » ~»  is,   however,   compensated  by ' 
die  somber  and  variety  of  their  temples, 
which  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  houses, 
and  the  idols  equal  to  those  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.    Some  of  the  temples  are   built  of 
brick  and  atone,  but  the  greater  number 
arc  eoawtrocted  of  wood:  in  all  these,  the 
biahaasmcal religion  is  professed;  but  there 
is  a  very  celebrated  temple,  called  Sumb- 
hoonath,  which  is  dedicated  to  Boodh,  and 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Tartars,  who 
frexraentty  come  thither  upon  a  pilgrimage. 
It  is  btnlt  of  stone,  and  consists  of  three 
Lafty  pyramids,  and  two  square  apartments. 
It  b  s  very  ancient  edifice,  having  been 
erected  at  aperiod  when  Nepaul  was  ruled 
byaxaeeofTibitians.  The  possession  of  this 
tearnle  has,  therefore,  been  always  claimed 
by  DaJai  Lama,   the  sovereign  pontiff  of 
Less*,  on  the  around  of  its  having  been  a 
dependency  of  his  predecessors  from  the 
Mat  remote  period;  but  upon  the  rup- 
ture which  took  place  some  years  ago,  the 
Lama's  vicar  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  it 
is  now  held  by  a  legate  of  the  Deb  rajah, 
or  chief  of  Bootan,  who  is  also  a  Boodhist. 
This  city  was  visited  in  the  year  1793  by 
ndanrl  Kirkpatrick;  and  on  the  conclusion 
ef  the  late  war,  it  was  stipulated  that  an 
fhaiasrtnr  from  the  Burgal  government 
•hoold  constantly  reside  there. 

Catamaaca,  3.  Fesnamdo  m,  a  city 
of  Sooth  America*  in  the  province  of  Tucu- 
sasn,sbandedinl558.  On  the  west  side  of 
1  the  valky  in  which  it  is  situated,  is  a  moun- 
'  tain,  in  which  there  are  gold  mines.  The 
I  cosanieree  of  the  city  is  inconsiderable. 
!  Let.  37.  S. 

Catam auco,  a  town  of  South  America, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  end  province  of 
Ptfcwyaa. 


Catan,  or  Pulo  Catan,  a  small  island 
in  the  Chinese  sea,  near  the  coast  of  Co- 
chin China.  Long.  108.  51.  E.  Lat.  15. 
15.  N. 

Catavavan,  a  town  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  island  of  Luzon.  Long.  122. 10.  E. 
Lat.  15.  51.  N. 

Catanduanis,  one  of  the  Philippine 
islands,  lying  east  of  the  island  of  Luzon, 
about  36  miles  in  length,  by  above  SO  in 
breadth.  It  ia  watered  by  several  rivers, 
the  largest  of  which  is  called  Catadongan, 
whence  the  Spaniards  have  named  the 
island.  Gold  brought  down  from  the 
mountains  is  found  in  their  channels.  The 
women  are  said  to  be  of  masculine  size, 
and  perform  the  joint  occupation  of  fishing 
and  agriculture  along  with  the  men.  They 
are  clad  in  a  kind  of  beddioe,  with  a  long 
mantle.  Their  hair  is  tied  in  a  knot  like  a 
rose  on  the  crown  of  the  head ;  and  on  the 
forehead  they  wear  a  plate  of  gold,  two 

X  broad,  lined  with  taffeta.  Three 
endanta  are  suspended  in  different 
parts  of  the  ears,  and  on  the  ankles  they 
wear  rings.  The  chief  employment  of  the 
men  consists  in  carrying  wood,'  and  build* 
ing  very  light  boats,  which  they  sell  at 
Mondoro,  Calelaya,  Balayan,  and  other 
places.  In  doing  so,  they  are  said  to  bahw 
one  first,  which  is  of  large  size,  without  a 
deck,  and  not  nailed,  but  sewed  together. 
Within  this  there  is  a  smaller  one,  and  then 
others  always  diminishing  in  size.  By  this 
means  they  transport  them  100  leagues. 
They  are  excellent  sailors,  and  if  a  boat 
baa  been  overset,  leap  into  the  water  to 
right  it*  To  guard  against  such  accidents, 
however,  they  carry  their  provisions  in  hol- 
low canes  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  boat. 
Long.  184.  SO.  E.  Lat  15.  N. 

Catano,  a  river  of  Cochin  China,  which 
runs  into  the  Chinese  sea.  Long.  108.  3.  E. 
Lat.  15.  N. 

Catanoapa,  a  small  island  among  the 
Philippines,  north  of  Zebu.  Long.  123.  48. 
E.  Lat  11.  42.  N. 

Catanhexk,  a  small  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Beira,  IS  miles  W.  N.  \V. 
of  Coimbra. 

Catania,  a  large  arid  famous  city  of 
Sicily,  in  the  Val  Demons,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Val  di  Noto,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  island,  close  to  the 
shore,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  where 
the  river  Indicelle  empties  itself  into  the 
sea.  Although  destroyed  three  times  by 
the  lava  of  the  volcano,  Catania  appears  to 
have  always  risen  more  splendidly  from  its 
ashes,  ana  has  a  title  to  rank  among  the 
elegant  cities  of  Europe.  The  town  con- 
sists of  two  very  long  and  spacious  streets, 
which  are  intersected  at  right  angles  by 
several  others;  they  are  all  regularly  built, 
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and  well  paved  with  the  tame  material, 
form.  Here  an  19  convents  for  men,  and 
11  far  women,  a  Monte  de  Pieta,  foundling 
hospital,  poor-house,  and  asylum,  40 
churches,  and  other  places  of  public  wor- 
ship. The  population  has  been  variously 
stated,  but  may  amount  to  nearly  50,000, 
though  the  current  notion  carrres  it  much 
higher ;  the  number  of  houses  is  about  0000. 

Most  of  the  edifices  of  this  city  posaess 
an  air  of  magnificence  unknown  in  any 
other  part  of  die  island.  The  senate-house 
is  a  model  of  fine  architecture ;  the  cathe- 
dral, founded  by  earl  Roger  (of  Normandy), 
in  the  year  1094,  is  also  very  much 
admired  for  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of 
its  design,  but  has  raftered  much  from 
earthquakes.  The  Benedictine  convent  of 
St  Nicholas  is  a  structure  of  great  size ;  It 
has  been  wholly  rebuilt  since  the  earth- 
quake of  1693,  and  possesses  one  of  the 
finest  organs  in  the  world.  The  other  re- 
ligious houses  have  nothing  remarkable; 
they  are  all  profusely  ornamented,  but  in  a 
bad  taste.  The  great  square  is  formed  by 
the  town-hall,  the  cathedral,  and  the  uni- 
versity ;  the  last  a  very  extensive  building, 
founded  by  Alphonse  of  Arragon,  who 
endowed  it  with  very  important  privileges. 
Catania  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  a  great  part 
of  whose  revenue  is  derived  from  the  'snow 
of  Etna.  The  vicinity  of  that  mountain  is 
the  source  of  a  great  mixture  of  good  and 
evil  to  the  Catanians;  producing  a  purity 
of  climate  extremely  favourable  to  health, 
and  a  temperature  highly  conducive  to  the 
culture  of  com,  gardening,  vegetables,  fruit, 
and  wine ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  keeping 
up  a  degree  of  alarm  from  the  possible  dan- 
ger of  eruption.  In  1*03,  the  whole  town 
was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake ;  and 
it  received  considerable  damage  from  a 
shock  which  occurred  in  February  1783. 
The  lava,  which  is  found  here  in  immense 
quantities,  is  useful  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses, partieukrlyfor  building  and  paving. 

The  inhabitants  of  Catania  have  always 
been  noted  for  their  superiority  over  the 
other  Sicilians  in  politeness,  hospitality, 
and  social  intercourse ;  and  in  point  of  his- 
torical renown,  their  city  is  exceeded  only 
by  Syracuse.  Numerous  remains  of  anti- 
quity, discovered  on  digging  down  to  the 
ancient  town,  convey  a  high  idea  of  its 
magnificence.  The  amphitheatre,  ncmma- 
chia,  circus,  odevn,  sepulchres,  and  baths, 
are  still  in  good  preservation. 

The  harbour  of  Catania,  though  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  island,  is  not  much  fre- 
quented. The  trade,  however,  is  consider- 
able ;  the  exports  consist  chiefly  of  wheat, 
barley,  wines,  and  oil.  The  silk  manufac- 
ture has  been  brought  to  as  high  a  degree 
of  perfection  here  as  at  Palermo.    On  the 


coast  south  of  the  town  are  found  erect 
quantities  of  amber,  the  working  of  which 
employs  several  hundred  families.  35  mika 
N.  of  Syracuse,  50  S.  S.  W.  of  Messina, 
and  85  E.  S.  E.  of  Palermo.  Long.  U.  6. 
£.  Lat.  37.  30.  N. 

Cataniapo,  a  river  of  South  Amerio, 
In  Guiana,  which  enters  the  Orinoco, 

Catanzaro,  or  Caktazoka  (Canto* 
Hum),  a  town  of  Naples,  the  capital  of  Ca- 
labria Ultra.  It  is  situated  in  a  narrow 
pass  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 
The  population  is  computed  at  10,900 ;  they 
manufacture  silk  stuns,  and  trade  in  corn, 
silk,  and  oil.  The  prosperity  of  this  place 
received  a  great  shock  by  the  earthquake  of 
3th  February  1783,  which  laid  the  greater 
part  of  it  in  ruins.  9  miles  N.  £.  of  Squil- 
lace,  and  10  S.  W.  of  Belcastro.  Long.  tt. 
64.  £.  Lat  3*.  58.  N. 

Catao,  a  town  of  Thibet,  15  miles 
W.  S.  W.ofYoloton. 

Catara,  a  town  of  Arabia,  76  miles 
S.E.  ofElCatif. 

Cataract  River,  a  river  of  North  Ame-  i 
rica,  which  falls  into  the  Columbia  about 
900  miles  before  the  latter  reaches  the  Pa- 
cine  ocean.  It  is  said  by  the  Indians  to  , 
have  a  great  number  of  foils,  which  prevent 
the  aahnon  from  penetrating  far  up  the 
river.  At  its  mouth  it  is  60  yards  wide, 
and  has  a  deep  channel,  and  a  very  rapid 
stream. 

Cataringa,  a  town  on  the  south  coast 
of  Borneo,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
Long.  18.  58.  E.  Lat  3.  4.  S. 

Catarm ah AL,a  town  of  Hindoatan,inthe 
district  of  Alraorah.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
a  place  of  consequence,  and  built  in  a  very 
remote  age.  There  is  still  remaining  a  large 
Hindoo  temple ;  and  a  fair  is  annually  held  , 
here  in  the  month  of  December.  Long.  79. 
38.  £.  Lat.  99.  40.  N. 

Cat  as  Alt  as,  or  Catos  Altos,  a  vil- 
lage of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Rio 
Grande,  which  contains  about  2000  inha-  . 
bitant8,  and  is  situated  in  a  populous  neigh-  . 
bourhood.  It  bears  evident  marks  of  de- 
cay, having  been  chiefly  supported  by  the 
business  of  mining,  which  was  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
country  around  is  rich  in  gold ;  the  soil  is 
also  good,  so  that  it  appears  equally  fitted 
both  for  mining  and  agriculture.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  road  to  the  Diamond  river,  and 
is  about  800  miles  N.  6.  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

Catawessy,  a  village  of  the  United 
States,  in  Pennsylvania,  situated  on  the  east 
branch  of  the  Susquehannah  river,  about 
SO  miles  N.  £.  of  Sunbury. 

Catch ekdo,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in 
the  Carnatic,  24  miles  W.  of  Nellore. 

Catch  owl,  one  of  the  Nicobar  islands. 
Long.  93.  58.  £.  Lat.  7.  55.  N. 
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Catcott,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in  the 
tenet.    Population  445.  Dis- 
5  aflat  from  Bridgewater,  and  13? 


In  1810,  836,  in  which  there  were  40  j 
tonal  electors. 

Cathem,  Catema,  Kabhbka,  GraK, 
or  Koueit,  a  seatiort  town  of  Arabia,  in 
the  province  of  Laches,  situated  on .  the 
south  side  of  a  small  river  flowing  into  a 
bey  of  the  Persian  gulf.  It  is  governed  by 
a  sheik,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  tic* 
4000  inhabitants,   and  an  elegant  castle,    cupied  iri  fishing  for  pearls. .  Some  of  the 


Catxaeai.lt,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
TeQmaxna,  18  miles  W.  of  Warangole. 

Cateact  Camrresis,  a  fortified  town  of 
French  Flanders,  on  the  river  Selle,  with 


Before  the  revolution,  it  belonged  to  the 
arenfauhop  of  Gsmbray,  and  had  a  rich 
benedktine  abbey,  now  suppressed.  It  is 
remarkable  for  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
here  in  1559,  between  France  and  Spain. 
Tins  place  has  been  repeatedly  taken   in 

the  wars  of  the  Netherlands.  15  miles  S.£. 

efCambray.    Long.  3. 38.  d«.  E.   Lat  50. 

.  Catxut,  or  Castblet,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  Picardy,  with  200  houses,  in  the 
depsHineul  of  the  Aisne.  IS  miles  N.  W. 
sfStQuentin. 

Cattirthros,  a  bay  of  Shetland,  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  tlie  mainland,  90  miles 
X.  of  Lerwick.  Long.  1.  SO.  £.  Lat.  CO. 
S4.X. 

Cats,  a  town  of  Earasch,  on  the  river 
/Often,  oemr  the  lake  Aral,  60  miles  from 
Urkonge. 

Cathabth a,  a  small  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Greece,  situated  in  a  narrow 
Mount   Olympus  and  the 


English  East  India  company's  cruisers  ge« 
nerally  lay  here  to  receive  the  overland  &« 

Etches  from  Europe.  Long.  48.  10.  E. 
it.  80. 13.  N. 

Catherine  De  Fibrbois,  St,  a  small 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Indre  and  Loire,  13  miles  S.  of  Touts. 

Catherine,  St,  a  small  island  near 
the  south  coast  of  Hispaniofo  Long.  70. 
10.  W.  Lat  18.  13.  N. 

Catherine,  St,  an  island  in  the  At- 
lantic, near  the  coast  of  Georgia,  16  miles1 
in  rircumfference.  Long.  81.  88*  W.  Lat. 
31.98.N. 

Catherine's,  St,  ah  island  in  the  South 
Atlantic  ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Brazfl, 
Its  breadth  from  east  td  west  is  only  S 
leagues,  but  it  is  about  8  leagues  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  channel,  in  some  places 
not  half  a  league  in  breadth.  This  island 
possesses  an  extremely  fertile  soil,  and  it* 
produce  consists  in  nee,  maize*  mandioca, 


coffee  of  excellent  quality,  oranges,  perhaps 
Cathauna,  St,  an  island  of  the  Aua-   the  finest  in  the  world,  and  a  variety  of 

trim  empire,  in  the  Adriatic,  off  the  coast    -*u-  it~'A-     ° — J  ^J  *~*s w  "-'- 

eflstrfc.     Long.  IS.  44.  E.  Let.  45.  9.  N. 


other  fruits.  Sugar;  and  indigo  are  like* 
wise  produced,  but  in  small  quantities.  A 
profusion  of  the  finest  flowers  indicates  the 
genial  nature  of  the  climate.  Myrtles  ap- 
pear in  all  parts,  and  a  most  beautiful  va- 
riety of  the  passion  flower  is  found  in  equal 
abundance.  The  lands  capable  of  cultivation 
are  under  considerable  improvement;  ex* 
tensive  tracts  were  formerly  covered  with 
large  trees;  but  as  great  quantities  of  wood 
have  of  late  years  been  cut  down  and  used 
for  shipbuilding,  good  timber  may  now 
be  Considered  scarce.  They  stow  flax  here 
of  a  very  good  quality,  of  which  the  fish- 
ermen make  their  lines,  nets,  and  cord- 
age. There  is  much  low  swampy  land  in 
'the  island,  over  which  causeway*,  support* 
ed  by  piles,  are  made  to  a  considerable  ex* 
tent.  These  lands,  on  account  of  their 
humidity,  are  Very  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  rice.  The  palm-trees,  seen  at 
intervals  in  every  direction,  have  a  very 
pleasing  effect.  The  surrounding  teas  pro- 
duce an  abundant  variety  of  excellent  flah, 
Tartars.  The  inhabitants  are  maintained  slid  some  fine  prawns ;  so  large  is  the  sup* 
by  the  cultivation  of  grain  and  tobacco,  and  ply  to  the  market,  that  a  quantity  of  fish, 
by  the  rearing  of  oatue.  sufficient  to  dine  a  dose*  persons/  may  be 

Catharine's,  a  large  post  township  of   had  for  a  shilling.     The  butcher  meat 
the  United  States,  in  the  north-west  corner    which  is  found  on  this  island*  is  rather 
ef  Tioga  county.  New  York.    Population    hard  afid  lean ;  its  general  price  is  about 
vou  u.  part  i.  a 


Cats  arih  a  de  Torre,  St,  a  small  town 
ef  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Algarve,  5 
mflesN.  ofTavira. 

CATHAmrNENBERG,  a  small  town  of  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  circle  of  Seats,  on  the  border* 
ef  Saxony,  with  180  houses,  noted  for  its 
mines  of  silver  and  copper. 

Catbarikensero  1m  Buchholz,  or 
amply  Buchholz,  a  small  mining  town  in 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  circle  of  the  Erz- 
_^  with  1400  inhabitants.  The  silk, 
and  playing  cards  manufactured  here, 
are  exported  fir  and  wide.  0  miles  S.S.  vV. 
ef  Wolhenstein.  Long.  18.  55.  E.  Lat 
50.28.N. 

Catbariitenstadt,  the  principal  of  the 
German  colonies  on  the  Wolga,  in  European 
ftnwis,  government  of  Saratov.  It  consists 
ef  one  long  street,  with  eight  smaller  ones 
running  off  at  right  angles,  and  is  provided 
with  a  small  fortress  to  protect  it  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Kirgishes  or  wandering 
Tartars.    The  inhabitants  are  maintained 
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three  halfpence  per  pound.  Pigs,  ferities, 
ducks,  poultry,  and  eggs,  as  well  as  fine 
vegetables  and  excellent  potatoes,  are  plen- 
tiful and  cheap.  The  animals  are  chiefly 
oppossums,  monkeys,  and  armadillas;  there 
are  various  serpents,  among  which  is  the 
beautiful  coral  snake.  Of  birds,  there  are 
cranes,  hawks,  parrots  of  various  species!, 
humming  birds,  and  toucans,  the  latter  of 
every  variety  in  great  numbers.  The  cli- 
mate is  serene  and  wholesome,  its  solstitial 
heata  being  .moderated  constantly  by  fine 
breezes  from  the  south-west  and  north- 
feast,  which  are  the  winds  that  generally 
blow  here;  the  latter  prevails  from  Sep- 
tember to  March,  and  the  former  from 
April  to  August,  so  that  a  voyage  tofche 
north,  during  one  half  of  the  year,  is  slow 
and  tedious.  The  island  iff  divided  into 
four  parish*.  The  divisions  of  the  op- 
posite part  of  the  continent  are  likewise 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of 
St  Catherine's,  who  is  subject,  in  certain 
cases,  to  the  captaincy  of  St  Paul's,  and  in 
others  to  the  government  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  island  with  its  dependencies  is  esti- 
mated to  contain  about  30,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  defended  by  five  fortresses,  of  which 
the  most  considerable  is  Santa  Cruz.  Long. 
47.15.  W.   Lat  27.  10.  S. 

Catherine's,  St,  the  principal  town 
of  the  above  island.  It  is  situated  on  its 
eastern  shore;  and  its  port,  which  is  guard- 
ed by  the  fbrt  of  Santa  Cruz,  may  be  en- 
tered by  ships  of  300  tons  burden.  The 
town  consists  of  several  streets,  and  con- 
tains from  5000  to  6000  inhabitants.    The 


West  Florida,  which  runs  into  toe  Missis* 
sippi.    Long.  91.  28.  W.   Lat  31.  36.  N". . 

Catherine's  Sound,  St,  a  bay  of  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  coast  of  Georgia,  between 
the  islands  of  St  Catherine  and  Ossabaw. 
Long.  81.  22.  W.  Lat  31.  38.  N. 

Catherthuk,  two  hills  in  Scotland, 
distinguished  as  White  and  Black  Cather* 
thun.  Both  are  remarkable  for  the  remains 
of  ancient  fortifications,  which  some  have 
ascribed  to  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 
On  the  former  is  an  immense  elliptical 
mound  of  stones,  463  feet  by  200,  with  a 
deep  ditch,  and  vestiges  of  another  exterior 
fortification.  The  mtrenehments  on  White 
Catherthun  axe  circular.  Distant  4  miles 
N.  of  Brechin. 

Catholica,*  a  town  of  the  Popish  terri- 
tories, 9  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Rimini. 

Catholica,  La,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in 
the  valley  of  Mazzara,  12  miles  N.  W .  of 
Girgenti. 

Catit,  el,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Lachsa,  situated  near  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  on  a  river  navigable  by  vessels  of 
considerable  size,  aided  by  the  tide.  The 
inhabitants  subsist  by  the  pearl  fishery,  end 
hire  themselves  out  to  strangers  who  resort 
hither  for  that  purpose.  132  miles  S.  of 
Bassora,  and  420  S.  of  Ispahan.  Long.  47. 
16.  £.   J*t  27.  10.  N. 

Catinooor,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Golconda,  50  miles  E.  S.  £.  of  Hyderabad. 
*  Catistobole,  a  river  of  West  Florida, 
which  runs  into"  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Long. 
85.  16,  W.  Lat.  29.  46.  N. 

Cativa,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  go- 


houses  are  well  built,  being  generally  two  or  tfernment  of  St  Paul,  80  miles  S.  W.  of  St 
three  stories  high,  with  wooden  floors,  and^fPaul. 


Catlalooan,  a  town  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  island  of  Samar.  Long.  124.  38.  £* 
Lat  11.  58.  N. 

Catlaw,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Forfar.    Height  2264  feet. 

Catlen,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the 
rnich  runs 


provided  with  neat  gardens,  well  stocked; 
with  excellent  vegetables  and  flowers.  The* 
trade  of  this  place  is  inconsiderable,  as  the 
produce  does  not  much  exceed  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  in 

general  far  from  rich.    It  affords  an  agree-        ,  _  _^    

able  retirement  to,  merchants  who  have  principality  of  Grubenhagen, 
discontinued  business,  masters  of  ships  into  the  Rahme  at  Catlenburg. 
who  have  left  off  going  to  sea,  and  other 
persons,  who,  having  secured  an  independ- 
ence, seek  only  leisure  to  enjoy  it.  Few 
places  are  better  calculated  for  such  a  pur- 
pose than  this ;  it  is  enlivened  by  the  nu- 
merous coasting  vessels  from  Bahia,  Per- 
nambuco,  and  other  ports,  bound  for  the 


Catlenburg,  a  town  and  bailiwic  of 
Hanover,  in  the  principality  of  Gruben- 
hagen, 16  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Einbeck. 

C atm an  Islands,  two  small  islands 
among  the  Philippines.  Long.  121.  44^ 
£.  Lat  13.  40.  N. 

Catmandu,  a  city  of  Asia,  in  the  coun- 


Plata,  which  frequently  touch  here;  and   try  of  Nepaul,  once  the  capital  *f  an  inde- 
it  k  amply  provided  with  artisans  of  all  de-   pendent  kingdom    It  contains  a  royal  pa- 


scriptions,  such  as  tailors,  shoemakers, 
tin-workers,  Joiners,  and  smiths.  The 
inhabitants  in  general  are  very  civil  and 
courteous  to  strangers ;  the  ladjes  are  hand- 
some and  lively,  their  chief  employment 
is  the  making  of  lace,  in  which  they 
display  great  ingenuity  and  taste. 
Cathkbine's  Fosk,   St,  a   river  of 


lace,  several  grand  temples,  and'  about 
1 8,000  houses.  154  miles  N.  of  Patna,  and 
400  E.  of  Delhi.  Long.  85.  16.  E.  Lat 
28.  10  N. 

Cato,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Cayuga  county,  New  York.  Popula- 
tion in  1810, 1075,  in  which  there  were  56 
senatorial  electors. 
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Ciwck,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  north- 
east eoatf  of  Yucatan.  Long.  87.47.  Lat 
91.  UN. 

Oro*,  a  township  of  England,  in  the 
canity  of  Uncaster,  near  to  which  a  Ro- 
man mifiury  way  is  supposed  to  have  been 
cocstracfed.  An  ancient  stone  pillar,  with 
an  inscription  to  the  emperor  Adrian,  was 
fbcnd  in  the  bed  of  the  rivulet  Artlebeck 
Id  IS01  Population  1061.  Distant  4 
nub  N.  of  Lancaster,  and  244  N.  W.  of 


Catoosa,  a  town  on  the  north-west 
cast  of  the  island  of  Timor.  Long.  185. 
UE.  Lsk6.56.S. 

Catoozgudby,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Mvsore,  9  miles  W.  of  Tripatore. 

Catorcs,  one  of  the  richest  mines  of 
Xew  Spain.  The  Real  de  Catorce,  how- 
ever, bat  only  been  in  existence'  since  17  73, 
when  celebrated  seama  were  discovered, 
winch  yield  annually  the  value  of  more 
tfaaa  fiom  L.  740,000  to  L, 840,000   per 

CiTotrav,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
ma  of  Behar,  from  the  city  of  which  it 
a  15  miles  distant. 

Catsah,  a  considerable  town  of  Hin- 
dortw,  district  of  Benares,  85  miles  S.  W. 
of  Miizspore,  and  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  luus  which  divide  the  British  terri- 
tories from  those  of  Bogilcund. 

Cataime,  a  considerable  village  of  Scot- 
lad,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Ayr.  It  was  built 
a  1787,,for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
cotton  manufacture.  14  miles  N.  W.  of 
Ayr. 

Catsall,  a  town  of  Chinese  Tartary, 
88mfles  W.ofCoucha, 

Catsiill,  a  post  township  and  village 
of  the  United  States,  in  Greene  county, 
Hew  York,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hud- 
am.  Population  in  1810,  4845/  in  whidh 
there  ate  150  slaves,  and  359  senatorial 
electors. 

Cattacum,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  86 
niks  N.E.  of  Catmbetore 

Cattabunk,  one  of  the  Elizabeth  islands, 
is  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Buzzard's  bay. 

Cattaro,  a  small  town  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
Mine  (formerly  called  Venetian  Albania), 
abated  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  <Catta- 
»,  on  die  east  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and  con- 
tiiaing  1400  inhabitants.  It  is  defended  by 
*  cattle  and  strong  battlements,  and  is  in- 
doasd  with  rocks  of  such  height,  that  in 
winter  the  sun  is  seen  for  only  a  few  hours 
in  the  day.  Here  is  a  bishop,  a  chapter  of 
twelve  prebendaries,  three  monasteries,  and 
a  Kke  somber  of  nunneries.  Not  far  from 
the  town  is  an  island  called  L&  Scoglio  de 


StradioHi,  or  « the  soldiers'  rock,"  from  I* 
having  been  formerly  used  for  quartering 
military.  Cattarowas  ceded  to  the  Aus- 
trian* at  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  in 
1797,  and  afterwards  to  the  French  at  the 
peace  of  Presburg  in  1805.  The  Russians, 
however,,  took  possession  of  it,  until  the  , 
peace  of  Tilsit,  when  it  was  given  up  to 
France,  and  incorporated  with  the  second 
military  division  or  the  IUyrian  provinces. 
At  the  congress  of  Vienna  it  was  restored 
to  Austria.  88  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Scutari, 
and  SO  S.  S.  E.  of  Raguaa.  Long.  18.  50. 
£.   Lat.  48.  83.  N. 

Catteoat,  a  large  gulf  of  the  German 
ocean  between  the  east  coast  of  Jutland, 
the  islands  of  Funen  and  Zealand,  the  west 
coast  of  Sweden,  and  the  gcaget-rock.  It 
communicates  with  the  Baltic  by  the 
Sound  and  the  two  Belts,  and  is  considered 
by  some  as  forming  part  Of  that  aea.  Its 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  180 
miles,  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  be- 
tween 60  and  70.  The  herring  fishery  is 
here  carried  on  to  great  advantage.  The 
navigation  of  the  Cattegat  is  attended  with 
considerable  danger  from  the  adverse  winds 
which  prevail  in  it,  so  that  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary to  erect  beacons  and  light-houses 
along  the  whole  of  the  coast.  The  word 
Cattegat  is  of  Dutch  etymology,  and  signi- 
fies a  cafs-kole* 

Catteral,r  hamlet  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  near  the  river  Wye. 
Population  546.  Distant  1$  miles  from 
Garsteng,  and  887  from  London. 

Cattonom,  a  large  village  of  Lorraine, 
in  the  department  ofthe  Moselle,  with  1100 
inhabitants. 

Cat  to  rich,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  near  the 
river  Swale.  It  is  apkee  of  great  antiquity; 
Population  541.  Distant  88  miles  from 
Boroughbridge. 

Cattouk,  or  Caytoks,  an  English  set- 
tlement on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of 
Sumatra.  Long.  101.  45.  E.  Lat.  3. 80.  S. 
Cattwyck,  the  name  of  two  large  vil- 
lages of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of 
Holland,  district  of  Vliet,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  downs  or  sand 
hills.  The  one  lies  on  the  sea  shore,  about 
six  miles  north-west  of  Leyden,  and  is  hence 
called  Cattwyck  op  See.  Its  population  is 
8470.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  famoua 
castle,  called  Arx  Britannica,  built,  or  said 
to  be  built,  by  the  emperor  Caligula,  which 
are  sometimes  seen  at  low  water.  The 
other  village,  which  is  called  Cattwyck  op 
Rhyn,  is  more  inland,  being  situated  on  the 
old  Rhine,  near  where  that  branch  is  stop- 
ped by  sand  banks.  It  contains  about 
1800  inhabitants. 
Cattwyck,  a  village  of  Putcfe  Brabant, 
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with  a  ferry  over  the  Maese  toGelders  and 
Cleves. 

Catu,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  rant  into 
the  Atlantic  Long.  38.  36.  W.  Lat  3. 
40.8. 

Catu*  a,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  paehalic 
of  Aleppo,  15  miles  N.  of  Aleppo. 

Catzenelnsogen,  a  county  of  Ger- 
many, which  extends  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Maine,  and  is  divided  by 
*  the  Maine  into  upper  and  lower.  The  former 
lies  between  the  Rhine,  Wetteravia,  and  the 
Odenwald,  and  contains,  on  an  extent  of 
440  square  miles,  54,000  inhabitants.  The 
latter  contains  83,000. 

Catzenelnsogen,  Old,  a  bailiwic  and 
market  town  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  in  the 
lower  county  of  Catzenelnbogen.  98  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  Mentz.  Long.  7.  157.  £. 
Lat  50. 13.  N. 

Cat  a,  La,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
nrinctpato  Citnu  95  miles  E.  of  Naples. 
Long.  14. 32.  £.   Lat  40.  33.  N. 

Caoachis*  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
Quito,  on  the  river  of  the  Amazons.  90 
miles  N.  £.  of  St  Joachim  de  Omaguas. 

Cauacuak,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Rey,  which  enters  the  Uruguay. 

Cavadb,  a  lake  in  the  county  of  Tyrol, 
19  miles  W.N.  W.  of  Trent 

Cavadibj,  a  small  island  of  Japan,  near 
tiie  south  coast  of  Ximo. 

Cavado,  a  river  of  Portugal,  which  Ms 
into  the  Atlantic,  below  Braga. 

Cavagan,  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  island  of  Luzon.  Long.  190. 90.  £.  Lat 
14.55.  N. 

Cavaglia,  a  beautiful  village  of  Pied- 
mont, near  Santia,  with  3600  inhabitants. 
16  miles  W.  ofVercelli. 

Cauaiama,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  enters  the  Uru- 
guay. 

Cavaillon,  (Cabellio)  a  town  of 
France,  in  Provence,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Durance,  with  7000  inhabitants.  It  is 
the  head  of  a  canton  in  the  department  of 
the  Vaucluse;  its  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked :  in  the  neighbourhood  are  various 
remains  of  antiquity.  The  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  are  Jews,  are  very  indus- 
trious. 19  miles  S.  £•  of  Avignon.  Long. 
5.9.JB.    Lat  43.  50.  N. 

Cavaillon,  a  town  on  the  south  side  of 
the  south  peninsula  of  the  island  of  St  Do- 
mingo, about  3  leagues  N.  £.  of  Les  Cayes, 
and  5  W.  by  S.  of  St  Louis.  Lat  18. 
16.  N.  # 

Cavala,  or  La  Cavalb,  a  seaport  of 
European  Turkey,  in  the  government  of 
Romania,  province  of  Macedonia.  It  is  si- 
tuated on  a  peninsular  rock,  at  the  end  of 
the  archipelago,  south-east  of  PhilippL  Its 
"  -^cations,  which  were  formerly  strong, 


are  now  decayed.  Population  3000.  '900 
miles  W%  of  Constantinople.  Long.  94.  48. 
£.    Lat  40.  43.  N. 

Cavala,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  Miiias  Genes.  15  miles  W.  N.  W. 
of  Villa  Rica. 

Cavalabia,  Cam,  a  promontory  on  the 
north  coast  of  Minorca.  Long.  4.  4.  JB. 
Lat  40.  5.  N. 

Cavaleri,  a  small  island  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  Archipelago,  between  the 
south-west  end  of  the  island  of  Negropont 
and  the  continent  of  Greece.  Long.  94. 10. 
£.  Lat  38.  7.N. 

Cavales,  a  river  of  South  America 
which  runs  into  the  Rio  Duke,  near  St  Mi- 
guel de  Tucuman. 

Cava  le  so,  a  market  town  of  Tyrol,  in 
the  territory  of  Trent,  90  miles  N.N.  £.  of 
Trent 

Cavalier  Maogiore,  a  large  and 
flourishing  village  of  Piedmont,  between  the 
rivers  Maira  and  Grana,  with  5500  inhabi- 
tants. 19  miles  S.  of  Turin. 

Cavalier,  Cave,  a  cape  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  80  miles  VF. 
of  Alexandretta. 

Cavaliers,  Cape,  a  lofty  promontory  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  .Caramania,  con- 
sisting of  white  marble  clifls,  which  rise  600 
or  700  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
This  cape  is  connected  to  the  land  by  an 
isthmus,  about  400  yards  across,  every  acces- 
sible point  of  which  has  been  fortified. 

Ca valley,  a  cluster  of  small  islands  in 
the  Southern  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coast  of 
New  Zealand,  9  miles  N.  W.  of  Point  Po- 
cock.    Long.  185.  49.  £.  Lat  35.  3.  N. 

Cavalli,  a  small  island  near  the  south- 
east coast  of  Sardinia.  Long.  10.  £•  Lat. 
39.  19.  N. 

Cavallo,  Cape,  a  promontory  on  the 
east  coast  of  Sardinia.  Long.  9.  50.  £. 
Lat  40.  50.  N. 

Cavallo,  Cape,  a  promontory  of  Naples, 

i  the  west  coast  of  Calabria  Ultra. 

Cavallos  de  Fam,  two  small  islands  in 
the  Atlantic,  near  the  coast  of  Portugal. 
Long.  8.95.  W.    Lat  41.  30.  N. 

Cavan,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland, 
bounded  by  the  county  of  Fermanagh  on 
the  north,  and  that  of  Monaghan  on  the 
east,  by  the  counties  of  Longxnd,  Month, 
and  Westmeath,  on  the  south,  and  Lritrim 
on  the  west  It  extends  about  40  miles  in 
length,  and  98  in  breadth:  it  is  190  in  cir- 
cuit, and  contains  a  superficial  area  of  470 
miles.  In  the  whole  surface  there  is  hard- 
ly a  level  spot  to  be  seen :  it  consists  entirely 
of  hill  and  dale,  and  is  mountainous  toward* 
the  south-west  About  five-sixths  of  the 
whole  are  arable  pasture  and  meadow  lands, 
and  about  one-twelfth  is  mountainona,  bog, 
and  waste.    There  are  no  less  than  91  bogs 
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fa  Cfiwaj  occupying  17,000  tcm;  besides 
a  few  of  wall  dimensions.  The  county  is 
watered  by  several  rivers,  among  which  are 
oat  Erse,  the  Croghan,  Aimalee,  and  other 
atnaav:  sad  there  are  several  lakes,  as 
Loaghftne,  Lough  Oughter,  Lough  Ra> 
nw,aui8beelan.  A  small  lake  or  pool  on 
r  of  a  hill  about  three  miles  from 
*  endowed  with  antiscor- 
ssbc  jswperdes.  But  the  chief  property 
ana  to  reside  in  the  mud,  which  is  taken 
qb  from  t  great  depth.  Mineral  waters  are 
fan!  at  Swadb'ngbar,  Deny,  Lester,  Derrin- 
tnXCiiridnnore,  and  Owen-Breun,  which 
pass  various  qualities.  SilTer,  lead,  and 
iia^  an  fcund'm  this  county.  There  is  a 
mj  rich  iron  mine  in  Qiulca  mountain, 
vsxa  hat  been  worked  with  considerable 
,  but  it  was  abandoned  from  the  ex* 
i  of  the  fuel  in  the  neighbourhood, 
is  obtained  in  the  county,  also 
jmeYalphiir,  coal,  and  very  small  quanti- 
ty tf  limestone.  The  soil  is  chiefly  a  stiff 
«etdav.  Agriculture  is  at  present  suscetw 
sue  of  many  imnrovements,  for  it  is  but  in 
an  carry  stage  Uuvughout  a  large  portion 
cfCayan.  Draining  is  much  neglected,  and 
tbstareity  at  lime  is  round  to  be  a  great 
•attack  to  improvement  The  principal  , 
wnancGare  or  the  county  is  of  yarn  and 
fiBeo,  which  is  carried  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tett,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  popula- 
te depend  on  thelooin  than  on  agriculture 
fethar  support  In  many  parts  of  the 
csnty  there  is  no  employment  tor  the  youth 
rfeiier  sex,  particularly  in  the  winter  sea- 
am.  Cavan  is  divided  into  33  parishes, 
swing  88  pariah  churches,  and  it  contains 
aacmarket  towns:  Cavan,  Cootehill,  Kille- 
«Wba,  BaUvconnel,  Bdturbet,  King's 
Cosrt,  Sbercock,  Bailieborough,  and  JBally- 
awea,  besides  three  towns  which  have  no 
■ftHcet  But  some  of  these  are  very  in* 
acafaable  places.  There  are  likewise  26 
Tflhges.  The  principal  antiquities  of  the 
ourty  consist  of  Danish  forts,  in  several  of 
*&&  treasure,  together  with  some  old  and 
orioua  relics,  have  been  found.  Cairns 
■e  also  to  be  seen,  and  the  remains  of 
asues  and  religious  edifices.  The  houses 
rftlm  county  were,  in  1801,  computed  at 
1M00,  and  the  population  at  90,000 ;  but 
taoe  numbers  are  conceived  to  be  less  than 
«  accurate  census  would  now  exhibit. 

Caray,  a  town  of  Ireland,  and  the  prin- 
°|sl  town  of  the  county  of  Cavan,  is  agree- 
aU j  seated  on  a  small  river  of  the  same 
****•  It  is  of  a  very  moderate  size,  the 
■as  streets  containing  some  good  houses, 
«u  the  other  streets  are  narrow,  very  ill 
wu\and straggling,  and  the  outlets  dis* 
TO*  with  mean  cabins.  The  assizes  are 
Where.  There  is  a  court-house,  and  .a 
A  a  strong  structure,  though  small;  a 


county  infirmary,  and  barracks  where  a  nuV 
litary  force  is  always  stationed.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  on  Tuesday.  This  town 
was  burnt  in  the  year  1690,  when  the  duke 
of  Berwick  was  defeated.  Distant  41  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Sligo,  54  N.  W.  of  Dublin. 
Long.  7.85,W.    Lat  54.  41.  N. 

Cavana,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  bishop* 
lie  of  Cusco,  100  miles  S.  W.  of  Cusco, 

Cavantandalum,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  Carnatic,  15  miles  N.  W.  of  Caron* 


*& 


'avauzebe,  a  town  of  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritory, in  the  Merino,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Adige,  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
that  river.  Population  9000.  16  miles 
N.£.ofRovigo. 

Cavaso,  a  town  of  the  Venetian  territory, 
in  the  Trevisan,  with  good  woollen  manuV 
fkctures* 

Cavat,  one  of  the  smaller  Orkney 
islands,  a  mile  long,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad,  and  inhabited  by  three  ftmili  s, 
which  subsist  on  fish,  milk,  and  butter.  9 
miles  S.  of  Pomona.  Long.  3.1.  W.  Lat 
58.  41.  N. 

Cava  van,  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  island  of  Negros.  Long.  122. 33.  E. 
Lat  10.  6.  N. 

Cavazates,  a  town  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  130  miles  £.  of  Havannah. 

Caub,  a  small  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Nassau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  On  an  island  in  the  Rhine,  oppo- 
site to  this  place,  is.  a  watch  tower  called 
the  Pfalz,  which  serves  for  the  protection 
of  the  town,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  tbH. 
30  miles  S.  of  Coblentz.  Long,  7.  40.  £. 
Lat  53.  50.  3.  N. 

Cauc,  a  town  of  Great  Bukharia,  70  miles 
S.E.  of  Anderab. 

Cauca,  a  decayed  town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Castile.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  having 
been  taken  by  the  Romans  under  Lucullus 
in  the  year  of  Rome  601,  when  a  dreadful 
massacre  took  place  of  all  the  inhabitants 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  18  miles  N.  of 
Segovia. 

Cauc  a,  a  large  and  copious  river  of  South 
America,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  province 
of  Popayan,  between  the  great  western  and 
middle  ridges  of  the  Andes;  and  after  a 
course  of  about  500  miles,  rails  into  the  Rio 
Magdalena,inlat4.30.S.  It  passes  through 
the  province  of  Antioquia,  into  that  of  Car- 
thagena,  collecting  in  its  course  the  waters 
of  many  other  rivers,  and  passes  near  the 
cities  of  Popayan,  Buga,  Cali,  Anserma, 
and  Antioquia.  It  is  very  narrow  where  it 
passes  through  the  cities  of  Popayan  and 
Antioquia,  and  is  curved  into  the  figure  of 
the  letter  S,  taking  its  course  through  rocks, 
which  render  its  navigation  very  dangerous. 
The  Indians,  however,  are  so  dexterous  in 
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guarding  their  canoes  from  ninning  against 
the  rocks,  by  means  of  paddles,  mat  it  ifl 
seldom  that  accidents  occur. — There  is  also 
a  small  river  of  this  name  in  the  province  of 
Venezuela. 

Caucasus,  a  vast  chain  of  mountains  in 
Asia,  commencing  to  the  wrath  of  the  for* 
tress  of  Kopil,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ku- 
ban, which  falls  into  the  Black  sea;  and 
alter  running  to  the  south,  traversing  Min- 
grelia  in  an  eastern  direction,  to  the  town 
of  Georgieftk,  and  the  source  of  the  river 
Kuma.    Here  taking  a  southern  course,  the 
Caucasian  chain  enters  Georgia,  near  the 
source  of  the  river  Kur,  and  afterwards 
taming  to  the  east,  runs  along  the  western 
shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  through  the 
Persian  provinces,  Daghestan  and  Shirvan. 
Thence  it  seems  to  penetrate  Ghilan,  and 
perhaps  with  little  interruption  is  connected 
with  an  immense  range,  known  by  the  name 
of  Hindoo  Koosh.     In  general,  however, 
the  Caucasian  mountains  are  restricted  to 
those  between  the  Black  and  the  Caspian 
seas,    Part  of  this  chain  is  so  much  elevated, 
that  they  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow ; 
and  the  "highest,  mountain,  Elburs,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  nearly  of  the  height  of  Mont 
Blanc  in  Switzerland.    This  is  one  of  die 
lofty  chains,  which  contains  another  ele- 
vated mountain  called   Casi-beg,  near  its 
eastern  limits.    The  Caucasian  mountains 
present  everywhere  an  exceedmgiy  diversi- 
fied surface,  abounding  in  terrific  precipices 
and  deep  rallies ;  while  in  other  parts  they 
stretch  out  into  level  plains.     The  view 
of  them  from  Georgieftk  embraces  two 
parallel  chains,  the  highest  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  other  called  the  Black  moun- 
tains.   While  excessive  cold  prevails  in  cer- 
tain parts,  the  heat  is  very  great  in  others. 
Beer  are  found  in  these  mountains  in  great 
numbers  ;  and  there  are  two  species  of  wild 
cats,  a  kind  of  leopard  or  panther,  as  also 
small  wolves,  a  few  jackals,  hares,  and  the 
blind  mole.  Among  the  feathered  tribes,  bus- 
tards, partridges,  and  pheasants  are  common. 
This  extensive  tract  is  inhabited  by  a  great 
variety  of  tribes,  different  in  numbers  and  in 
civilisation,  some  of  which  are  supposed  to 
he  an  indigenous  race.    Many  acknowledge 
no  authority,  and  subsist  chiefly  by  depre- 
dations on  their  neighbours.     They  are 
either  Mahometans,  Christians,  or  Pagans ; 
but  Mahometanism  seems  to  be  gaining 
ground  among  them.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Caucasian  mountains  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  abounds  in  fine  fruits. 

Caucasus,  Government  op,  a  province 
of  Rossis,  embracing,  as  its  name  expresses, 
a  large  portion  of  Mount  Caucasus ;  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  government  of  Sara- 
tov, Ekaterkioslav,  and  the  habitations  of  the 
Dm  Csssacka;  c^i  the  east  by  the  Caspian- 


sea,  government  of  Upha,  and  the  river 
Ural;  on  the  south  by  the  Persian  and 
Turkish  dominions,  and  the  territories  of 
independent  tribes ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
sea  of  Azoph  and  province  of  Tanrida. 
The  inhabitants  consist  of  numerous  tribes, 
some  of  them  scarcely  admitting  the  supre- 
macy of  Russia,  and  making  frequent  pre- 
datory incursions  on  the  more  peaceable  sub- 
jects of  the  empire.  A  chain  of  forts  was 
constructed  bv  the  late  empress  Catherine, 
from  the  Black  sea  to  the  Caspian,  through 
a-  space  of  300  leagues,  to  overawe  those 
tribes  of  mountaineers.  This  government 
was  first  established  in  the  year  1765,  and 
consists  of  two  provinces,  Caucasus  and 
Astracan,  the  latter  having  previously  con- 
stituted a  government  of  itself. 

Cauchumtli,  a  small  Turkish  island  nm 
the  Mediterranean,  SO  miles  S.  W.  of  Stan- 
chJo,    Long.  96.  84.  £.  Lat.  36.  90.  N. 

Caudamatris,  a  town  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  on  the  west  coast,  distant  64  miles 
N.  W.  of  Candy.  Long,  80.  0.  £.  Lat.  8. 
80.  N. 

Cauda*,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs 
into  the  Xucar,  a  Kttle  above  Cuenca. 

Caupebkc,  a  town  of  France,  in  Nor- 
mandy, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine.  It 
contains  about  8000  inhabitants.  18  miles 
W.  of  Rouen,  and  98  N.W.  of  Paris, 
Long.  0.  18.  E.  Lat  49.  90.  N. 

Cawoesec,  a  smal}  town  of  France, 
in  Normandy,  department  of  the  Enre, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  Population 
880Q. 

Caudecoste,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne.  7 
miles  S.  E.  of  Agen. 

Cauder,  a  small  island  in  the  East  In- 
ctian  sea.    Long.  138.  0.  E.  Lat.  6.  8.  S. 

Cavbete,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Valencia,  situated  on  the  side  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  mil  of  St  Anne,  about  a 
league  from  Villena.    Population  6000. 

Caupiez,  a  small  town  of  Upper  Lan- 
guedoc,  in  the  department  of  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  EgH, 
and  contains  about  300  houses.  8?  miles 
W.N.W.ofPerpignan. 

Cave,  a  river  of  North  America,  which 
runs  into  the  Mississippi.  Long.  03. 30.  W. 
Lat  44.  43.  N. 

Caved  an,  a  river  of  Persia,  which  runs 
into  the  Bend  Emir,  85  miles  S.  E.  of  Neu- 
bem\Jam. 

Cavehill,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  4  miles  N.  of  Belfast. 

'  Cavendish,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Windsor  county,  Vermont,  -west 
of  Weathersfleld,  on  Black  river,  having 
491  inhabitants. 

Cavern  Island,  an  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  about  7  or  9  leagues  in  cir- 
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discovered  by  M.  Marion  in 

1772.    Lit  46.45.8. 

CiraisutfDBOM,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
in  thearar  of  Cuddspah,  523  miles  N.N.  W, 
efGtaaieotta. 

CAmrrANK,  a  large  town  of  Hindostan, 
»  the  Carnatic.  Here  is  a  great  tank, 
ebott  0  oiks  long  and  3  broad,  by  which  a 
eonadaihle  part  or  the  country  is  fertilised, 
losg.  79.  39.  E.    Lat.  12.  59.  N. 

CifiiTfATAM,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
die  drastic,  19  miles  S.  of  Tanjore. 

Cateiypatam,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  Mysore,  sitnated  on  the  banks  of  the 
nwr  Pansur.  It  was  taken  in  1790  by  the 
fttoh.  Distant  103  miles  E.  of  Seringa- 
pftnB,  130  W.S.W.  of  Madras.  Long. 
7&&E.  Lat.  12.  29.  N. 

CAVzarroauM,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Caimbetoor,  situated  on  the  river  Cauvery, 
wfcteb  is  broad.  Distant  85  miles  S.  E.  from 
Sermmstam.    Long.  77.  55.  E.  Lat.  11. 

Cacgxabsy,  the  name  of  a  town  and 
antriet  in  Bengal,  in  the  eollectorship  of 
Mrsnmsing.  It  is  a  rery  low  country,  and 
project  to  inundation,  consequently  pro- 
Amgreat  crops  of  rice.  The  town  is  in 
z*.  94. 15.  N.  long.  89.  48.  E. 

Caclhandy,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pos- 
■ened  by  independent  chiefs,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oris**.  Long.  83. 15.  E.  Lat.  90. 
T.N. 

Cattn,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Calicut, 
esmflea  N.  N.  W.  of  Zellicherry. 

Catiaha,  an  island  in  the  month  of  the 
rim  of  the  Amazons,  of  a  triangular  form, 
•boat  190  miles  in  circumference,  situated 
■  little  to  the  north  of  the  equinoctial  line.. 

Caviana,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  go- 
imuneutofPara.   25  miles  S.  W.  of  Para. 

Caticowda,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Urnre,  18  miles  N.  of  Chinna*balabaruraf 

Caticuxga,  a  town  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  island  of  Luzon.  Long.  181.  19.  E. 
Ul  18. 45.  N. 

Cavuxi,  a  small  island  in  the  Indian 
a.   Long.  191. 0.  E.  Lat.  9. 19.  N. 

Catillones,  Cayos  de,  islets  or  rocks 
oar  the  south  coast  of  Cuba.  Long.  79. 
U.  W.  Lat.  21. 2.  N. 

Catttb,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Luzon, 
■tatted  on  a  tongue  of  low  land  on  the 
estst  It  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  its 
«*a  name,  and  has  formerly  Ijeen  a  place  of 
■we  importance  than  it  is  at  present  In 
ins,  If.  Corozet  computed  the  inhabitants 
at  1000;  and  in  1787,  M.  de  la  Perouse 
abutted  them  at  4000,  of  which  none  but 
the  commandant  of  the  arsenal,  a  treasurer, 
too  pott  lieutenants,  the  commandant  of 
the  gsrrisoD,  and  150  men,  were  Europeans. 
The  other  Inhabitants  were  Mulattoes  and 
,  divided  between  the  town  and  the 


suburb  of  St  Roche.  The  harbour  is  in  the 
form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  can  contain  about 
19  vessels  j  but  it  is  exposed  to  north  < 
and  north-west  winds.  Instant  9  miles 
S.  W.  of  Manilla.  Long.  191.  0.  B.  Lat. 
14.29.  N. 

Cactiusari,  a  river  of  South  America,  in- 
the  new  kingdom  of  Grenada,  which  enters 
the  A  pure. 

Caulabaoh,  a  town  of  Afghanistan,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  Indus,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Paishawur.  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
town  are  large  rocks  of  pure  salt,  and  a  con- 
siderable manufacture  of  alum,  bath  of 
which  articles  are  carried  to  and  sold  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  and  thereby  enrich 
the  inhabitants.  The  house*  are*  built  on* 
terraces  cut  out  of  the  declivity  of  the  hill. 
The  river  is*  here  confined  to  one  channel, 
and  is  only-  about  400  yards  wide,  but  deep 
and  rapid.  The  proper  name  of  the  town 
is  Khara  Bagh,  or  Garden  of  Salt*  Long. 
70.  46.  E.  Lat.  89,  11*  N. 

Caumont,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Normandy,  the  head  of  a  canton  in  the  de- 
partment of  Calvados,  with  9150  inhabit- 
ants.   90  miles  S.W,  of  Caen,   - 

Caumont,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Provence,  situated  in  an  extremely  fruitful 
country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Durance*  de* 
partment  of  Vauduse.  It  contains  160O 
inhabitants.  8  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Avignon. 

Caumont,  or  Calmont,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  Guienne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  with  175  houses. 

Caumont,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Gascony,  department  of  the  Gera,  • 

Caumpklly,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Golconda,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Warangole. 
•  Caundapaddy,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Coimbetore,  32  miles  E.  of  Damicotta. 

Caune.  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  the  head  of  a  canton  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Yarn.  It  contains  9500  inhabit- 
ants.   91  miles  E.N.£.  of  Castres. 

Caunes,  Les,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Languedoc,  situated  about  six  miles  from 
the  great  canal,  and  belonging  to  the  de* 
partment  of  the  Aude.  95  miles  W.  of 
Narbonne. 

Caunglass,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 
Long.  10.  8.  W.    Lat.  51.  58.  N, 

Caunitoos,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
Carnatic,  19  miles  S.E.  of  Carongory, 

Caunjjrahead,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  on  the 
west  coast,  in  the  county  of  Kerry*  Long. 
10.  90.  W.  Lat.  59.  8.  N. 

Cauo,  otCaux,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  between  the  4th  and 
5th  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

{Javogliero,  a  bay  on  the  south  side  of 
the  island  of  St  Domingo,  94  leagues  E.  of 
St  Domingo. 
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Cavoe,  or  Caoftas,  a  town  of  Piedmont 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a 
rock,  which  is  taken  notice  of  by  Cesar  in 
his  commentaries  on  account  of  its  natural 
curiosities.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  with 
walls,  and  contains  nearly  7000  inhabitants. 
0  miles  8.  by  £.  of  PigneroJL 

Caufbnns,  a  smalltown  of  Gasoony,  in 
the  department  of  the  Landes,  with  310 
houses.    11  milesE.  of  Dax. 

Cauquenbs,  a  river  of  Chili,  which  falls 
into  the  river  Maule. 

Cause,  a  small  river  of  8outh  America, 
in  the  new  kingdom  of  Grenada,  which  en* 
iers  the  Ariari. 

Caveionda,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Mysore,  18  miles  N>  of  Chinna-balaba- 
rnm. 

Caubamui.,  one  of  the  smaller  islands  of 
the  Hebrides.  Long.  ?.  38.  W.  Lat.  67. 
34.  N. 

CAUssno,  Point  be,  a  cape  on  the  south 
coast  of  Hispaniola.  Long.  70.  50.  W.  Lat. 
18.  14.  N. 

Caussabe,  a  town  of  France,  the  head  of 
a  canton  in  the  department  of  the  Yarn  and 
Garonne.  Population  4UQ.  35  miles  N»  of 
Toulouse. 

CXuteh,  a  large  river  of  Chili,  which 
has  a  course  from  east  to  west,  and  falls  in- 
to the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat.  39.  90.  8.  It  is 
1800  feet  broad  at  its  mouth,  and  of  suffi- 
cient depth  to  admit  a  ship  of  the  line. 

Cauteasts,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
county  of  Bigorre,  and  department  of  the 
Upper  Pyrenees,  situated  in  a  beautiful 
and  romantic  valley  of  the  Pyrenees,  famed 
lor  its  hot  sulphureous  springs.  These  are 
twelve  in  number,  and  are  recommended 
for  complaints  of  the  breast.  %&  miles  S.\V. 
ofTarbes. 

Caution,  Ca?e,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
of  North  America.    Lat.  51. 19.  N. 

Cauto,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  2$ 
miles  N.E.  of  Bavamo. 

'  Cauveet,  or  Cavery,  a  river  of  Hindos- 
tan, in  the  province  of  Tanjore,  which  rises 
among  the  Coory  hills,  near  the  coast  of 
Ifalabar,  and  passing  through  the  Mysore, 
near  Seringapatam,  Coimbetore,  and  the 
Carnatib,  below  the  Ghauts,  falls  into  the 
sea  by  aevetal  mouths,  after  a  course  of' near- 
ly 400  miles.'  The  island  Seringham  is 
formed,  opposite  to  Tricm'nopoly,  by  the 
division  of  the  Canvery  into  two  branches. 

Caux,  Ca*  jje,  a  promontory  not  far 
from  Havre  de  Grace   ' 

Caux,  a  small  town  of  Languedoc,  de- 
partment of  the  Herault,  containing  990 
houses.    14  miles  N.E.  of  Qesiers. 

Cawcott,  or  Gawcott,  a  hamlet  of 
England,  in  the,  county  of  Buckingham. 
Population  4«7.  Distant  l£  mile  from 
Buckingham. 


Cawehoooe,  a  river  of  Pennsyhattia* 
which  runs  into  the  Tioga  on  the  border* 
of  New  York.  long.  77. 11.  W.  Lat.  43. 
I.N. 

Cawkpore,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
province  of  Allahabad,  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  in  long.  80.  SI.  £. 
lat.  98.  30.  N.  ft  is  an  ancient  Hindoo 
town,  which  stands  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween Culpee  and  Lucknow,  apd  formerly 
carried  on  a  considerable  trade,  it  is,  how- 
ever, now  more  generally  known  from  the 
British  military  cantonments  which  are  in 
its  vicinity;  these  cantonments  extend  above 
two  miles  in  length,  on  an  extensive  plain, 
lying  between  the  town  of  Cawnpore  and 
4  augemow,  and  contain  good  barracks  tor 
three  regiments  of  cavalry,  one  battalion  o£ 
artillery,  two  European  regiments,  and  six 
battalions  of  native  infantry,  and  are  always, 
commanded  by  one  of  the  generals  on  the 
staff.  Cawnpore  is  esteemed  a  healthy  sta- 
tion for  the  troops,  notwithstanding  that 
the  hot  winds  blow  here  with  great  vio- 
lence during  the  months  of  April,  May, 
and  part  of  June  j  but  the  Europeans  are 
preserved  by  the  use  of  tatties,  or  frame* 
of  bamboo  filled  with  a  nrickly  shrub,  upon 
which  water  is  constantly  thrown  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  day,  which  has 
such  an  effect  on  the  sir  as  to  lower  the 
thermometer  from  120  to  70  degrees.  Unon 
the  cession  of  the  Doab,  or  the  country  be- 
tween the  rivers  Ganges  ancl  Jumera,  in  the 
year  1802,  to  the  British,  Cawnpore  was 
made  one  of  the  civil  stations,  and  is  now 
the  residence  of  the  commercial  and  terri- 
torial collectors,  and  of  fhe  provincial  judges 
but  is  included- in  the  judicial  circuit  of 
Bareilly.  It  is  7pq  miles  from  Calcutta, 
and  60  from  l»ucknow.  The  Ganges  is  here 
about  a  mile  broad  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
half  a  mile  in  the  dry  months;  but  is  never 
fordable :  it  affords  some  good  fish,  and  the 
cantonments  are*  well  supplied  with  provi- 
sions of  all  kinds  from  the  vicinity.  Some 
pf  the  officers*  gardens  would  be  highly  es- 
timated in  England 

Cawooo,  a  town  and  parish  of  England, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Quae,  which  is 
navigable,  and  has  a  good  ferry.  A  manu- 
facture of  hop-bagging  is  earned  on  in  the 
place,  in  which  also  are  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient castle.  It  formerly  hap!  a  weekly 
market,  and  now  holds  two  fairs  annually. 
Population  1053.  Distant  12  miles  &  W. 
of  York,  and  1 90  N.  of  London. 

Cawooa,  a  town  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  Sumatra.  Long.  103. 15.  £.  Lat.  4.  &4>' 
S. 

Cawstown,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  with  a  svnall 
weekly  market,  and  three  annual  fairs. 
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m,  a  township  and  parish  of 
,  is  the  Wort  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
1908.     Distant  4  miles  from 
Barnskr,  and  175  from  London. 

Gaxama*ca,  a  province  of  Peru,  bound- 
ed on  the  south-cast  by  the  province  of 
CaxanuKauiQa,  cast  by  that  of  Cnachapoyas, 
north-west  by  that  of  Luya,  Chillaos,  and 
Finn,  north  by  that  of  Jaen,  west  by  that 
of  Sana  and  by  a  part  of  Truxillo,  and  south 
by  tta  of  Huanuchuco.  It  is  180  miles  in 
kiagth,  firoan  south-east  to  north-west,  and 
109  in  breadth,  and  lies  between  the  5th 
sad  8th  degrees  of  south  latitude.  It  is 
geacrafly  mountainous,  being  intersected  in 
nasy  parts  br  the  great  ridges. which  di- 
verge from  t&e  main  chain  of  the  Andes, 
ansa  on  this  account  exposed  to  great  ro- 
of tesnperature.  In  some  parts  the 
otense,  while  in  others  the  cold  is 
eqoDy  severe.  It  abounds  in  all  kinds  of 
traits,  and  in  cattle;  and  in  clifferent  parts 
af  it  are  &bricated  cloths,  baizes,  blankets, 
curias  lor  ships,  and  cotton  garments  of  a 
werr  fine  quality.  It  has,  besides,  silver  and 
goal  same*,  some  of  which  are  worked.  Its 
mbabitsnta  amount  to  46,000. 

CaiawaacA,  the  capital  of  the  above 
jvovince.  It  is  situate  on  a  level  plain,  and 
b  of  an  irregular  figure.  The  houses  are  of 
day,  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  straight. 
The  parish  church,  which'  was  erected  in 
l«tt,isof  finely  worked  stone.  This  city 
contain*  upwards  id  9000  inhabitants,  many 
of  whom  are  descended  from  the  first  con- 
onerors.  Here  it  was  that  Atahuapa  was 
{lot  to  death  by  the  Spanish,  being  the  last 
men  and  emperor  of  Peru;  and  there  is  still 
to  be  seen  *  •tone,  of  a  yard  an4  ahajf  long 
and  two  thirds  wide,  which  serves,  as  the 
~  iftoo  to  the  altar  of  the  chapel  where 
;  bis  fate-  Of  this  palace,  which  was 
fir  the  most  part  built  of  mud,  but  which 
was  very  large,  and  was  afterwards  convert- 
ed into  the  prison,  the  chapel  atyd  house  of 
the  cswreridor,  nothing  has  been  left  but  a 
piece  of  tJbe  wall,  about  12  yards  long  and  Q 
wide.  At  a  league's  distance  to  {he  east  of 
the  city  are  seen  the  baths  of  the  inca,  the 
«aters  cat  whi<$  are  so  hot  that  they  will 
boa  en  egg.    Let,  6.54.  &. 

Caxanaeqoilla,  a  province  of  Peru, 
caDed  also  Patax,  or  Pata;  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  mountainous  country  in  posses- 
ion of  the  Indians,  on.  the  north-east  and 
aorth  by  the  province  of  Chachapoyas,  on 
toe  west  and  north-west  by  the  river  Ama- 
here  called  the  Tunguragua,  which. 

j  it  from  the  provinces  of  Caxamar- 

ca,  Guamachnco,  ana  Conchuoos;  and  on 
the  south  by  that  of  Huamalies.  It  is  78 
miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  18 
wide.  The  territory  is  rugged  and  uneven, 
and  on  the  east  side,  it  is,  as  it  were,  walled 


in  by  very  lofty  and  craggy  mountains,  in- 
creasing in  height  until  they  reach  the  lofti- 
est summit,  from  these  proceed  the  streams 
which,  flowing  through  the  province  into 
the  Amazons,  fertilise  the  country.  The 
temperature  of  this  province  is  various ;  iii 
the  hollow  and  uneven  places  it  is  mild, 
in  the  parts  lying  on  the  Amazons  it  is  hot, 
and  in  the  mountainous  districts  it  is  cold. 
The  hot  and  temperate  regions  produce 
maize,  wheat,  potatoes,  bark,  French  beans, 
herbs,  and  sugar-cane.  There  are  gold  and: 
silver  mines  throughout  the  province,  which 
is  situated  between  the  7th  and  9th  degrees, 
of  south  latitude.  Population  8000.  The 
capital  is  of  the  same  name,  and  is  situated 
in  lat.  7.  36.  S.  There  are  several  other 
email  settlements  of  the  same  name. 

Caxatam bo,  a  province  of  Peru,  bound-* 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Huailas, 
or  Guailas,  on  the  north-east  by  that  of 
Conchuios,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Huama- 
lies, or  Guamalies,  on  the  south-east  by 
that  of  Tarma,  on  the  south  by  that  of 
Chancay,  and  on  the  north-west  dv  that  of 
Santa.  It  is  100  miles  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  and  about  the  same  extent  from 
north-west  to  south-east.  The  greater  part 
of  it  is  elevated  among  the  mountains,  and 
consequently  cold,  except  in  the  broken  and 
uneven  spots,  and  in  the  low  lands.  It 
abounds  in  all  sorts  of  seeds  and  fruits,  in, 
cattle  of  every  species,  more  especially  in 
sheep,  from  tne  fleece  of  which  its  inhabit- 
ants manufacture  cloth  peculiar  to  the  coun- 
try, this  being  the  principal  source  of  its. 
commerce.  It  produces  also  grain  and  co- 
chineal. Caxatambo,  the  capital,  is  situated 
in  lat.  10, 87.  S. 

Caxton,  a  town  and  parish  of  England* 
in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  with  a  small 
weekly  market,  and  two  annual  fairs.  It 
wss  the  birth-place  of  Matthew  Paris,  the 
celebrated  historian,  and  also,  of  Caxton,  the 
earliest  English  printer.  Population  317. 
Distant  10  miles  from  Cambridge,  and  19 
N.  of  London., 

Cay,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  second  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Pe-tche-li,  185  miles 
S.S.W.ofPekin.  Long.  115.  #h  E.  Lat. 
58.  3.  N. 

Cava,  a  river  in  Spanish  Estremadura, 
which  falls  into  the  uuadiana  near  Bafla- 
jos. 

Cava,  a  river  of  Spain.,  in  Catalonia, 
which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean  near 
Tamarit. 

Cayagan.  Sooloo  Isles,  a  cluster  of 
islands  in  the  Eastern  seas,  lying  off  the 
north-east  coast  of  Borneo.  The  largest  is 
about  SO  miles  in  circumference,  of  mid- 
dling height,  covered  with  trees  and  luxu% 
riant  vegetation.  In  the  year  1Y}*,  it  wa% 
dependent  on  Sooloo,  and  was  much  fre? 
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quented  by  pirate*.  Long.  118.  60.  E.  Lat 

70.  N. 

Cayalest,  a  small  island  in  the  channel 
between  the  coast  of  Greece  and  the  island 
of  Negroponte.  Long.  24,  6.  B.  Lat.  38. 
9.  N. 

Cayamba,  or  Caiamba,  a  town  of  South 
America,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  Near 
it  are  the  ruins  of  an  Indian  place  of  wo- 
ship. 

'  Cayaxbe,  Cayamburo,  or  more  proper- 
ly, according  to  Hnmboldt,  Cayambe-Ukcu, 
one  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Andes, 
with  the  exception  of  Chimborazo.  It  is 
situated  in  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Cordil- 
lera, about  60  miles  north-west  of  Quito; 
and  according  to  the  measurement  of 
Bouguer  and  Condamine,  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  Humboldt,  it  rises  to  the 
height  of  20,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  truncated 
cone.  Among  all  the  snowy  mountains 
which  surround  the  city  of  Quito,  Cay- 
attnbe,  which  is  the  most  beautiful,  as  well 
as  the  most  majestic,  never  rails  to  ex- 
cite admiration  at  sunset,  when  its  vast 
shadow  is  projected  over  the  plain  \+y  the 
volcano  of  Guagua-pichincha,  which. is  si- 
tuated to  the  west.  This  lofty  mountain  is 
Crossed  by  tfoe  equinoctial  line* 
'  CaYana,  or  Cayaneboxo,  a  small  town 
of  Finland,  circle  of  UUaborg.  It  derives 
Its  name  from  the  ancient  Cayaniaus,  or 
Quenes,  a  tribe  whose  origin  and  position 
have  nuzzled  many  geographers,  and  given 
rise,  among  other  strange  notions,  to  the 
idea  of  a  country  of  Amazons  in  the  north. 

Cayapas,  a  village  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Emeraldas,  and  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

Cayebobo,  a  town  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  island  of  Ceram.  Long.  1$8.  33.  £. 
Lat.  3.  8.  S. 

Cayenne,  an  island  of  South  America, 
in  French  Guiana,  about  18  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  10  miles  broad. 
On  the  north  and  east  it  has  tjie  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  it  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
of  Guiana  by  the  river  Cayenne,  and  the 
Ouva.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  that  part 
which  faces  the  north  is  pleasant  and 
healthy.  To  the  south  the  country  is  much 
lower,  and  abounds  in  meadows,  which  are 
inundated  by  the  periodical  rains.  The 
French  settled  in  this  island  in  1625,  and 
abandoned  it  in  1654,  when  the  English 
took  possession  of  it,  and  were  compelled  to 
leave  it  in  1664.  The  Dutch  succeeded  in 
taking  it  in  1676,  but  it  was  recovered  in 
the  year  following  by  the  French.  This 
island  capitulated  to  the  British  in  1809; 
but  was  surrendered  to  Trance  at  the  peace 
of  Paris  in  1814.  Latitude  of  the  north 
feolnt  5.  0.  N.  Long.  53. 15.  W. 


Cayenne,  the  capital  of  the  above  island. 
It  is  situated  at  trie  mouth  of  the  river 
Cayenne,  and  at  the  north  point  of  the 
island  of  this  name,  and  is  defended  by  the 
castle  of  San  Louis  and  by  two  other  re- 
doubts. It  has  a  large  and  convenient  port, 
and  contains  about  200  houses,  which  are 
built  of  wood.  The  form  of  the  city  is  an  | 
irregular  hexagon.  Long.  52. 16.  W.  Lat.  I 
5.  0.  N. 

Cayenne,   a  river  of  French   Guiana, 
which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the   i 
island  above  described,  and,  after  a  course    i 
of  300  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Cayenne  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  the  island  of  St  Vincent.     2  miles    i 
N.  W.  of  Kingston  bay. 

Cayes,  Les,  a  seaport  town  on  the  south 
side  of  the  south  peninsula  of  the  island  of 
St  Domingo,  13  leagues  west  by  south  of 
St  Louis.    Lat  18.  12.  N. 

Cayetan,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
Carnatic,  15  miles  N.  of  Tinnevelly. 

Cayeux,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  coast  | 
of  Picardy,  department  of  the  Somme  ;  it 
contains  450  houses.  6  miles  W.  of  St  Va- 
lery. — -There  is  a  village  of  the  same  name 
in  the  same  department,  10  miles  N.  of 
Montdidier. 

Caylab,  Le,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Herault,  7  miles  N. 
of  Lode  ve. 

Caylus,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  deport- 
ment of  the  Lot,  21  miles  N.E.  of  Mon- 
tauban. 

Caymans.    See  Caimans. 

Caykites.    See  Caimitcs. 

Cayne,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  falls 
into  the  Severn,  4  miles  W,  of  Newtown, 
in  the  county  of  Merioneth, 

Cayo,  a  town  and  parish  of  South  Wales, 
In  the  county  of  Caermarthen,  which  has  a 
small  market,  and  two  annual  lairs.  Po- 
pulation 1696.  Distant  6  miles  from  Llan- 
dovery, and  194  from  London. 

Cayonne,  a  river  of  the  island  of  St 
Christopher,  which  runs  into  the  sea,  half 
a  mile  S.  £.  of  Madin's  Point 

CAY8TER,a  river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  inNa- 
tolia,  which  rises  among  the  hills,  formerly 
called  Cilbianian,  and  after  many  windings 
through  t}ie  plain  of  Ephesus,  becomea 
deeper,  and  flows  smoothly  into  the  sea, 
near  that  city.  From  the  resemblance  of 
its  windings  to  those  of  the  Meander,  the 
Turks  sometimes  call  it  the  Little  Meen- 
dras.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Gallesus  it  is 
crossed  by  an  ordinary  bridge  of  three 
arches. 

Cayte,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  province 
of  Para,  which  tails  into  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
in  Lat  0.  50.  S.  Long.  46.  40.  W. 

Cayuga,  or  Cayahaga,  a  river  of  North 
America!  which  tails  into  Lake  Erie,  on 
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the  wmA  abere,  40  miles  tart  of  the  month 
of  Hum,  having  an  Indian  town  of  the 
■one  name  on  its  banks.  Its  month  is 
wide,  tad  deep  enough  to  receive  large 
sloops  from  die  lake,  and  higher  tip  it  is 
ftr  boats.  Near  this  are  some 
reeks  which  project  over  the 
lake.  They  are  several  miles  in  length, 
and  they  rise  to  the  perpendicular  height  of 
#0  or  SO  feet.  Some  parts  of  diem  consist 
of  several  strata  of  different  colours*  lying 
m  a  horizontal  direction,  and  so  exactly 
parallel,  that  they  resemble  the  work  of 
art.  Viewed  from  the  land,  this  pheno- 
menon has  an  aspect  of  peculiar  grandeur : 
bat  its  avuemaace  from  the  water  is  still 


Cavu»a  Car  be,  a  small  stream  of  North 
America,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  which, 
after  a  coarse  of  28  miles,  fells  into  Burnt- 
W  Creek. 

Cayuga  Lake,  a  beautiful  lake  of  North 
America,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
county  of  Onondaga.  It  extends  nearly 
north  and  south  to  the  length  of  38  miles, 
its  breadth  varies  from  one  to  four  miles,  and 
its  above  ia  considerably  indented  and  ir- 
regular. •  Its  north  point  is  25  miles  south 
of  Lake  Ontario,  and  it  discharges  its  wa- 
ters at  the  north  end  through  Seneca  river. 
This  kke  freezes  in  winter  about  six  or 
eight  miles  above  the  outlet,  or  where  the 
depth  of  the  water  does  not  exceed  from 
90  to  90  feet.  In  the  deeper  parts  it  is 
generally  open.  Lat.  of  the  north  point 
42. 29.  N.  Long.  76.  48.  W. 

Cayuga  County,  a  county  of  the  Unit- 
ad  States  of  America,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  jUsjoined  from  Onondaga,  and 
*  into  a  separate  county  in  1799. 


The  form  of  this  county  is  very  irregular. 
On  the  north,  where  it  is  very  narrow,  it  is 
bounded  by  Lake  Ontario,  east  by  Onondaga 
audCartlandt  counties,  south  by  Tioga  coun- 
tj,  west  by  Seneca  county.  Its  greatest  length 
aerth  and  south  is  70  miles;  its  greatest 
width  hi  90  miles.  The  whole  area  is 
$45  square  miles,  or  540,800  acres.  The 
county  of  Cayuga  presents  a  surface  rather 
broken  and  hilly,  a  range  of  hills  extend- 
ag  southward  into  it  from  Brome  county, 
bang  a  ridge  from  the  Appalachian  chain. 
These  bills,  which  run  parallel  with  Cayu- 
a  lake,  are  said  to  rise  1000  feet  above 
jb  level.  Calcareous  petrifactions  are 
caramon;  salt  springs  are  found,  and 
wiouajht  to  a  considerable  amount;  and 
mneatone,  which  quarries  well,  and  makes 
nod  lime,  abounds  in  every  part.  The 
domestic  manufactures  of  this  county  are 
in  a  thriving  state.  The  weaving  of  cloth, 
both  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  and  mixed,  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  1813, 
it  was  calculated  that  between  300,000  and 


400,000  yards  were  annually  manufactured. 
Here  are  also  iron  manufactories,  tanneries, 
distilleries,  &c.  Cayuga  sends  three  mem- 
bers to  the  assembly. 

Cayuoa,  a  village  of  the  United  Stated 
of  America,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  county  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
situated  at  the  east  end  of  Cayuga  lake.  179 
miles  W.  of  Albany,  and  contains  40 
houses. 

Cayuta,  a  township  of  Tioga  county,  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  erected  in  181 1. 

Cayuta  Creek,  a  small  stream  m  North 
America,  which  after  a  course  of  35  miles 
falls  into  the  Susquehannah,  in  the  state  of 
New  York. 

Cazaban,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Can- 
dia,  which  runs  into  the  sea,  3  miles  £.  of 
Candia. 

Caza  Foste,  a  fbrt  of  Braxfl,  in  the 
government  of  Goyas,  on  the  Toccantins. 
380  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Villaboa. 

Cazal,  a  ttfwn  of  Arabia,  80  miles  N.  E. 
of  Medina.   > 

Cazaliodb,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Natolia.  Distant  24  miles 
N.  W.  ofKutayeb. 

Cazalla,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  near  the  Sierra  Morena.  Popu* 
lation  1000. 

Cazals*  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lot,  with  110  houses.  0 
miles  S.  TV.  of  Gourdon. 

Cazaubon,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  departments  of  the  Gers,  containing 
2300  inhabitants.  25  miles  W.  of  Condom. 

Cazaulie,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  Caramania,  situated  near  the  sea  shore, 
consisting  of  about  100  huts. 

Caze,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Hedsjas,  95  miles  S.  £.  of  Mecca. 

Caze novi a,  a  village  and  township  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  in  Maddison  coun- 
ty, pleasantly  situated  at  the  south  end  of 
Linjclaen  lake.  The  township  was  settled 
in  1793,  and  in  1796  it  contained  274  in- 
habitants. In  1810,  the  population  of  the 
township  amounted  to  3151,  and  that  of 
the  village  500.  20  miles  N.W.  from 
Albany. 

Caze  ass,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Languedoc,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, with  2020  inhabitants,  33  miles 
S.W.  of  Toulouse. 

Cazeees,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Landes.  Population 
•OQ. 

Cazeres,  San  Augpstin  de,  a  city  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Antioquia, 
in  Grenada.  It  is  one  league  from  the 
river  Cauca,  situated  on  a  very  steep  decli- 
vity, and  of  a  very  unhealthy  temperature. 
Long.  75.  37.  W.f  Lat.  5.  47.  N. 

Cazobxa,  or  (^asloba,  a  town  of  Spain* 
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in  the  province  of  Andalusia,  on  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, containing  about  1900  inhabit- 
ants. This  was  anciently  a  city  of  conse- 
quence under  the  Carthaginians,  and  after 
them  under  the  Romans,  who  called  it 
Castulo,  or  Castaio,  It  haa  now  declined 
from  its  former  prosperity. 

Cazza,  a  small  island  in  the  Adriatic 
Long.  16. 39.  E.   Lat.  43.  6.  N.  . 

Cazzan,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  ink, 
situated  on  the  river  Euphrates,  55  miles 
W.  of  Bagdad,  and  30  N.  W.  of  Anbart 

Cazzola,  a  small  island  in  the  Adriatic, 
near  the  coast  of  Dalmatio.  Long.  16.  44. 
E.  Lat  43.  8.  N. 

Cea,  a  town  and  castle  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Leon,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  83  miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Leon. 

Ceanmharra;  or  Kean-mharra,  a 
hill  at  the  west  point  of  Tiree,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  remarkable  for  many  caves, 
whither  innumerable  flocks  of  sea  fowl, 
eagles,  and  ravens,  resort  during  the  breed- 
ing season.  Some  of  these  caves  are  above 
60  yards  deep. 

Ceauce,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Orne,  on  the  borders  of 
Normandy,  containing  840  houses.  6  miles 
S.  ofDonJfiront, 

Ckaux,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  Au«* 
▼ergne,  department  of  the  Upper  Loire, 
containing  13Q0  inhabitants. 

Ceaux,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  L&  Vienne,  9  miles  £.  of 
Loudun. 

Ceersras,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Castile,  90  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Avila. 

Cecabvito,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in 
Calabria  Citra.    Population  1050. 

Cecil,  a  countv  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Maryland. 

Cecika,  a  river  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Tuscany,  which  rises  in  the  Siennese,  and 
falls  into  the  Tuscan  sea  between  Leghorn 
and  Pbmbino. 

Cecir  Bat,  a  bay  on. the  south  coast  of 
Tsiampa.    Long.  108.6.  E.    Lat.  11.  8.  N. 

Cecir  i»e  Mee,  a  small  island  in  the 
Chinese  sea,  near  the  coast  of  Chiampa  or 
Tsiampa.  Long.  108.  88.  £.  Lat.  11. 
18.  N. 

Cecie  de  Terra,  a  small  island  in  the 
Chinese  sea,  near  the  coast  of  Tsiampa. 
Long.  108.  30.  £.   Lat  10. 85,  N. 

Ceclavik,  a  small  town  of  Spanish  £s~ 
fremadurai  about  \l  miles  from  Alcantara. 
Jt  contains  3000  inhabitants. 

Cedar  Creek,  a  river  of  New  Jersey, 
which  runs  into  the  Atlantic  Long.  74. 18. 
}V.  Lat.  39.  48.  N. 

Cedar  Creek,  a  river  of  the  state  of  De- 
laware, which  runs  into  Delaware  bay. 
fcong.  75.  84.  W.  Lat  38.  56.  N. 

i'SD^R  Island,  a  small  island  in  ?am« 


lico  Sound;  near  the  coast  of  North  Get©*. 
lina.    Lous.  76.  40.  W.   Lat,  34.  59.  N. 

Cedar  Island,  a  small  island  in  the  At- 
lantic, near  the  coast  of  Virginia.  Long. 
75.40.W.  Lat  37. 39.  N. 

Cedar  Lake,  a  lake  of  North  America, 
about  60  miles  east  of  Lake  Winnipic,  with 
which  its  waters  are  connected  by  means  of 
the  river  Saakatchiwine.  It  is  from  4  to  19 , 
'  miles  wide,  exclusive  of  bavs.  Its  banks 
are  covered  with  wood,  and  abound  in  game, 
and  its  waters  produce  plenty  of  fish,  parti- 
cularly sturgeon.  Long.  100,  6.  W.  LaL  • 
53.  8.  N.  1 

Cedar  Lake  (Rid),  a  lake  in  North  ' 
America,  from  which  proceeds  on*  of  the 
branches  of  the  river  Mississippi,  in    lat,   J 
47.S7.N.    Itisof  an  oblong  fOTm,  and  is  » 
about  10  miles  in  circumference. 

Cedar  Pojxt,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  ' 
Maryland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxen.  ' 
Long.  76.  30.  W.   Lat.  38. 90.  N.  : 

Cedar  Point,  a  port  of  entry  of  the    ' 
United  States,  in  Charles  county,  Maryland,    r 
on  the  east  side  of  Potowmac  river,  M  utiles 
S.  by  W.  of  Baltimore. 

Cedar  River,  a  river  of  West  Florida, 
which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Long. 
88.  30.  W.    Lat.  30. 25.  N. 

Cedar  River,  or  Keohieigon,  a  river 
of  America,  which  runs  into  lake  Michi- 
gan.   Long.  87.  8.  VV.   Lat.  43. 14.  N. 

Cedar  River,  a  river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  into  Lake  Erie,  Long.  88.  85.  W. 
Lat.  48,  84.  N. 

Cedars,  a  small  village  in  Upper  Cana- 
da, on  the  St  Lawrence,  consisting  of  about  _ 
40  houses,  and  a  well  built  church.  It  is 
a  place  of  great  resort,  both  for  traveHei* 
and  traders,  and  is  not  distant  more  than 
30  miles  from  Montreal. 

Cedogna,  or  Cedona,  a  small  town  of 
Naples,  in  the  Principato  Ultra,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Appennines,  formerly  of  some 
consequence,  but  now  in  a  state  of  decay. 
It  is  a  bishop's  see.  18  miles  N.W.  of 
Melfi.    Long.  15.  38.  B.  Lat.  41. 8.  N. 

Cedro,  a  small  river  of  Sardinia,  which 
falls  into  a  bay  on  the  east  aide  of  the 
island. 

Cefalu,  or  Cifalu,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in 
the  Val  Demons,  situated  on  the  north 
coast.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has 
ahout  5400  inhabitants.  It  is  a  place  of 
some  trade,  and  has  a  productive  fishery  ; 
hut  the  harbour  cannot  contain  above  SO  or 
40  vessels.  30  miles  £.  of  Palermo,  and  tS 
W.  of  Messina.  Long.  13.  IS.  £.  Lot.  38. 
5.N. 

Ceoania,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Biscay. 

CEOLOw,asmall  townof  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate   of  Podlachia,  to  the  cast   of* 
Yfarsaw« 
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CiHtttf,  t  small  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
provina  sf  Mum,  37  miks  W.  of  the 
tovnoftfvda. 

Cuius,  or  Cillik,  a  small  town  of 
Fnwe,  in  Lsnguedoc,  department  of  the 
Henalt  Population  1000.  35  miles 
N.W.ofMeatpellier. 

Cinu,  •  imsil  town  of  Portugal,  In  the 
jnvneeaf  fiejra,  3  miles  S.  E.  of  Coimbra. 

dm,  t  rifer  of  Portugal,  which  runs 
isi  fbe  Mondego,  about  3  miles  S.£.  of 


CiiiniAT,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
fepor/,  department  of  the  Ain.  Po- 
pMsHOO.  6  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bourg 
•fcase. 

Ceuvo,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in 
ionmUhra,  near  the  lake  Celano.  This 
sa^  isckndy  called  Fucdnus,  is  repre- 
nnrib? Sir  W.  Hamilton  aa  SO  miles  in 


,  and  is  in  a  state  of  progressive 
It  abounds  in  fish,  and  is  sur- 
Jgjed  by  lofty  mountains,  at  the  foot  of 
wk  a*  many  cottages  and  farms.  Ac* 
mhf  to  Suetomua,  the  emperor  Clau- 
<■  employed  no  leas  than  30,000  men 
PBaj  eleven  yean  to  drain  this  lake, 
J  osiering  the  water  into  the  channel 
■  tbe  Liris,  now  the  Garigliano.  The 
satiuuund  canal,  constructed  for  that 
~"  •*,  yet  remains  nearly  entire,  and  is 
tttae  miles  in  length,  but  not  of  use 
lendnt,  being  choked  in  certain  parts 
'csth  and  rubbish;  in  the  opinion 
**r  W.  it  is  capable  of  being  cleared  and 
Med.  10  miles  W.  of  balmona,  and 
Lsf AquOa.    Long.  13. 37.  E.   Lat.  42. 

[Auw,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs 

•  tbe  gulf  of  Tarento.    Long.  16. 52.  E. 

LSI.  39.  N. 
^BUro,  a  town  of  Corsica,  in  the  arron- 
P*snt  of  Ajaccio. 

Lwjiti,  or  Silaya,  a  small  town  of 
\>  in  the  intendancy  of  Guanaxuato. 

i  dinreh  of  the  Carmelites,  lately  built 
Pjk phee,  and  adorned  with  Ionic  and 
kMun  columns,  has  a  fine  appearance. 

(bright  of  the  plain  on  which  the  town 
Itrit  it  6018  feet.  Long.  101.  5.  W. 
M1.0.N. 

!  wbhooc,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
N|  of  Kildare,  situated  on  the  rkht 
■>  tf  die  river  Lifley.  An  inconsiderable 
Pjjt  manufacture  is  carried  on  here. 
Man  10  miles  from  Dublin. 
Cimis,  a  large  ialand  in  the  East  In- 
••ea,  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  which 
■fat  it  difficult  to  ascertain  its  dimen- 
[••wilbaecuracy.  It  may,  in  general  terms, 

te^taeribed  as  connsting.of  three  large  pe- 
proeeeding  from  an  extensive  sur- 
se  extreme  points,  in  a  straight  line 
to  north  to  south,  are  probably  500  miles 


asunder.  Immense  bays  are  formed  between 
some  of  the  peninsulas,  stretching  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  affording  secure  harbours  fb* 
shipping;  of  which  the  principal  are  Sews* 
Bony  or  Buggess  bay  on  the  south,  Tomi- 
nee  or  Gonong-ZeDo  bay  on  the  north,  and 
Tolo  bay  on  the  east.  This  island  is  wa- 
ed  by  several  rivers,  but  with  the  exception, 
of  Chinrana,  .rising  in  the  Warjoo  coun- 
try, and  felling  into  Sewa  bay,  and  Boli,  few 
are  even  known  by  name.  Chinrana  is  navi* 
gable  to  some  distance  from  the  coast.  Gold 
is  found  in  considerable  abundance  in  Cele- 
bes, particularly  towards  the  east,  in  the 
beds  of  the  torrents  which  descend  from  the 
mountains;  and  it  is  also  dug  from  pits  by 
the  natives.  It  seems  principally  deposited 
among  a  kind  of  black  sand,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  washing.  In  general  the 
gold  of  Celebes  is  pure,  and  of  the  richest 
auality:  no  accurate  compttation  can  be 
formed  of  the  quantity  now  obtained  from 
this  island ;  but  the  annual  amount  which 
it  formerly  yielded  to  the  Dutch  was  about 
L.  124,000.  Iron  and  copper  are  plentiful,  as 
also  tin.  Vegetables  grow  here  in  vast  profu- 
sion and  variety :  the  hills  are  covered  with 
woods,  and  the  plains  and  values  afford  nu- 
merous fruits  and  plants,  among  which  are 
many  that  have  yet  received  no  name  from 
Europeans.  Rice,  sugar  cane,  sago,  and  cot- 
ton, are  abundant :  the  first  is  particularly 
an  object  of  cultivation,  the  inhabitants  de- 
pending on  it  for  their  subsistence.  Sago, 
which  is  also  cultivated  for  subsistence,  is  a 
preparation  from  the  pith  of  a  tree.  The 
wood  being  split  up,  the  pith  is  taken 
out,  pounded,  and  made  into  cakes,  which 
are  used  instead  of  bread.  Turtle  are 
plentiful  on  the  coast,  and  greatly  sought 
after  by  the  natives,  who  are  said  to  possess 
the  singular  art  of  taking  off  the  shell  with- 
out injury  to  the  animal.  The  island  is  well 
stocked  with  poultry,  and  numbers  of  beau- 
tiful birds.  There  are  wild  hogs  in  the 
woods,  goats,  large  sheep,  cows,  ouflaloes, 
horses,  monkeys,  and  other  quadrupeds. 
The  population  of  this  island  has  oeenr 
computed  at  three  millions,  though  on  very 
uncertain  data.  They  are  of  a  copper 
colour,  rather  squat,  and  of  ungraceful  de- 
meanour; but  some  of  the  women  are 
nearly  as  fair  as  Europeans :  they  have  re- 
gular features,  with  a  pleasing  expression 
of  countenance.  Tile  men  are  described 
as  suspicious,  cruel,  and  ferocious,  ex- 
hibiting the  predominant  vices  of  the 
Malay  character;  but  they  are  ingenious, 
brave,  and  high-spirited,  enterprising  in 
their  pursuits,  daring  in  adventure,  capa- 
ble of  great  fatigue,  and  of  protracted  absti- 
nence. Their  martial  character'  is  cele- 
brated all  over  the  Eastern  seas ;  and  in 
fidelity  and  fair  dealing  they  rank  higher 
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than,  any  of  the  neighbouring  islanders. 
They  generally  profess  a  corrupted  form  of 
the  Mahometan  religion,  and  polygamy  is 
common  among  them.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  once  a  powerful,  refined,  and 
flourishing  people,  whom  the  moderns  have 
seen  only  in  their  decay.  The  men  are  oc- 
cupied in  war  or  in  the  hunting  of  deer,  on 
horseback  or  on  foot,  with  dogs;  also  in 
agriculture,  and  in  building  their  canoes  and 
houses.,  The  women  attend  to  domestic 
concerns,  and  fabricate  cotton  cloth.  Young 
women  of4  rank  allow  the  left  thumb  nan 
to  grow  to  an  uncommon  length,  and  wear 
a  case  over  it,  unless  when  in  full  dress. 
The  modes  of  life  of  both  sexes  is  simple, 
and  they  are  in  general  healthy.  Every 
afternoon  the  men  of  the  towns  and  villages 
assemble  for  cock-fighting,  which  lasts  until 
eun-set,  when  each  returns  to  supper ;  and 
after  this  the^repair  to  the  house  of  public 
assembly,  when  half  the  night  is  passed  in 
gambling.  Their  trade  and  manufactures 
are  alike  limited;  they  weave  cotton  cloths 
Of  different  kinds,  very  good  and  strong, 
and  beautiful  silk  belts,  wherein  their  dag- 
gers are  fixed.  They  possess  the  art  of 
dyeing,  and  prefer  gaudy  colours,  such 
as  red  or  yellow  to  those  that  are  more 
simple.  Paper  is  manufactured  by  them 
from  the  inner  bark  of  a  small  tree.  They 
understand  the  art  of  working  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  can  cast  brass  guns  six  feet  long, 
which  carry  a  half-pound  ball;  but  they 
are  unable  to  make  gun.  locks.  The  car- 
pentry of  canoes  and  prows  is  well  under- 
stood and  those  that  are  made  are  strong 
and  neatly  built,  with  a  Jceel,  ribs,  and 
boards.  Some  carry  30  tons,'  with  light  stout 
sails,  and  have  wooden  anchors.  These 
people  are  adventurous  navigators,  frequent- 
ing all  places  in  the  Eastern  seas;  and  a 
fleet  of  their  small  vessels  was  lately  seen  in 
the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  on  the  north  coast 
of  New  Holland,  fishing  for  sea  slug,  o  be 
carried  to  a  foreign  market.  Their  pira- 
cies, to  which  they  are  remarkably  addict- 
ed, inspire  dread  among  the  neighbouring 
islanders.  The  trade  which  they  carry  on 
consists  in  the  exportation  of  gold,  tortoise- 
shell,  sago,  rice,  and  cotton  cloths,  and 
in  the  importation  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, iron  and  steel,  blue  and  white  cloth. 
The  island  of  Celebes  is  called  Negree  Oran 
Buggess  and  Tanna  Macassar,  both  by  the 
natives  and  the  neighbouring  people.  It  is 
partitioned  into  several  political  divisions, 
which  are  governed  by  different  rajahs  or 
chiefs,  respectively  independent  in  their 
own  territories.  Some  of  the  rajahs  enjoy 
their  rank  by  .inheritance,  and  some  re- 
ceive it  by  the  suffrage  of  a  national  coun- 
cil, from  which  females  are  not  excluded* 
Their  subjects  take  an  oath  of  fealty,  and 


the  rajahs  grant  them  investitures  of  lan< 
not  unlike  those  acknowledged  in  die  feuda 
system  of  Europe.  Formerly  the  rajal 
of  Goach  could  bring  70,000  fighting  mel 
into  the  field;  but  the  internal  stxengt| 
of  many  tribes  has  been  weakened  bj 
dissensions  which  have  been  artfully  fo- 
mented among  them  by  the  Dutch.  Man  j 
towns  and  villages  are  seen  along  th^ 
coast,  of  which  Macassar,  where  there  is  i 
Dutch  settlement,  is  the  best  known*  Th< 
Portuguese  established  themselves  in  Cei 
lebes  in  the  year  1512,  and  were  expelled  bi 
the  Dutch  in  1667,  who,  by  gradual  en] 
croachments  on  the  natives,  are  said  to  liav< 
had  no  less 'than  370  towns  and  village] 
lately  under  their  controuL  They  weii 
dispossessed  during  the  late  wars  by  th< 
British,  on  whom  the  islanders  wm»*1*»  i 
daring  attack  in  the  year  1816;  but  by  th 
treaty  of  Paris,  the  Dutch  settlements  hav< 
been  recently  restored.  Long.  116.  40.  U 
121.  40.  E.  Lat.  3.  0.  N.  to  5. 10.  S.  « 

Celenito,  a  river  of  Calabria,  whicl 
runs  into  the  gulf  of  Tarento.  Long-  16 
56.  E.   tat.  39.39.  N.  , 

Celerin,  St,  a  village  of  France,  in  tin 
department  of  the  Sarthe,  9  miles  W.  o 
La  Fertl-Bernard.  ,  , 

Celina,  a  river  of  the  Austrian  empire 
in  Friuli,  which  fidls  into  the  Meduiia.      | 

C eli  ni)ro,  or  CHELiNDREH,a  small  sea 
port  town  and  bay  of  Asia  Minor,  on  th< 
coast  of  Caramania,  where  the  orarieri 
from  Constantinople  embark  for  the  islam] 
of  Cyprus.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress 
among  which  is  a  hexagonal  tower  thaj 
has  been  rent  down  the  middle,  as  if  by  aj 
earthquake.  Near  the  shore  is  a  cenotapl 
with  a  single  arch  on  each  side,  which  supj 
ports  a  pyramidical  roof  of  large  stones 
On  one  aide  of  the  tower  are  several  arcbed 
vaults,  and  on  the  other  a  great  number  o 
sarcophagn  constructed  of  coarse  marble 
so  much  injured  by  time  and  the  ele 
ments,  that  most  of  their  inscription 
are  illegible.  Celindro  is  supposed  tin 
ancient  Celenderis  of  Strata.  There  an 
three  small  islands  in  front  of  the  tower 
Distant  54  miles  N.  of  Cerino,  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus. 

Callamare,  a  town  of  Naples*  in  tb< 
province  of  Bari. 

Cellar  Dykes,  a  village  of  Scotland,  ii 
the  county  of  Fife,  situated  on  the  nortl 
coast  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  formerly  a  fish, 
ing  town  of  considerable  size. 

Cellar  Head,  a  cape  on  the  east  coasj 
of  the  island  of  Lewis.  Long.  6.  10.  W 
Lat  58.  26.  N. 

Celle,  or  Marien  Cells,  a  town  oi 
Lower  Styria,  ori  the  confines  of  Austria] 
with  a  celebrated  abbey.  13  miles  N.  oj 
Pruck. 
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Ciut,  a  snail  town  of  .Erance,  in 
AuTergiie,d«*rtment  of  the  Puy  de  Dome, 
bmiletE.  of  Thiers. 

Celu,  a  nail  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  Allier,    10  miles   from 

Cilli,  a  small  town  of  France,  depart- 
neot  of  me  Cheat,  6  miles  from  St  Al- 
Biaod. 

Chle,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  Bur- 
gundy, department  of  tbe  Aube,  on  the 
nrtrOnroc 

Cu  uraouix,  a  small  town  of-  France, 
Apartment  of  the  Cbarente,  containing 
ftj  booses,  9  miles  N.  of  Bochefoucault. 

Ccuu,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Poitod,  department  of  the  Two  Sevres; 
Population  1100.    10  miles  S.  K.  of  Niort. 

Qui*,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
Renault,  containing  2000  inhabitants.  11 
Gula  N\  £.  of  Touraay . 

C\  llks,  a  small  town  of  France,  the 
lad  of  a  canton  in  the  department  uf  the 
huic  and  Cher,  IS  miles  W.  of  Ramo- 

Ult.IL 

Ullijte,  a  rapid  stream  of  the  Veno- 
us territory,  which  falls  into  the  Meduna. 

Ciloeico,  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  in 
thepwiace  of  Beira,  near  the  source  of 
tbe  rirer  Mondego,  with  a  castle.  Popu? 
liaonllOO.    »  miles  N.W.  ofGuarda. 

Csiso,  a  Tillage  of  Naples,  in  Cala- 
ari  ( itra,  consisting  of  scattered  hovels, 
Btsr  the  bank  of  the  river  Crati,  and  not 
irfrom  Castro  Villari 

Cikam,  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
&rio/Cyprus,  14  milesN.fi.  of  Fama- 

Cuida,  (Acedcm),  a  small  town  of 
the  Venetian  territory,  in  the  Trevisan, 
•.totted  on  a  hilL  It  is  an  ancient  place, 
ad  is  protected  by  a  citadeL  10  miles  S. 
rfBefluno.  Long.  18.  90.  £.  Lat..  44. 
*X. 

Ccnequenga,  a  settlement  of  South 
Aomca,  in  Terra  Firms,  situate  on  the 
cwPiedras. 

Ckvia,  a  river  of  Spain,   which  runs 
ito  tbe  Mediterranean,  8  miles  N.  £. 
robcsla. 

Ccku  Mount,  or  Mont  Cenis,  a  high 
■wmttin  of  tbe  Alps,  in  Savoy,  separat- 
&I  the  marquisate<>f  Susa  from  the  coun- 

?of  Maunenne,  and  situated  between 
via  and  Chamberry,  at  an  eoual  distance 
fini  both.  The  elevation  of  ita  principal 
pak,  La  Roche  St  Michel,  is  above  9000 
fa.  Acmss  this  mountain  is  one  of  the 
**t  important  passes  of  the  Alps,  opening 
i  eomannkition  between  Savoy  and  Pied- 
nat  It  was  formerly  very  difficult  and 
tagerooa,  but  was  improved  under  Bona* 
pvte  to  each  a  degree,  as  to  be  easily  pas* 
•Ueenn  in  winter.    Not  far  from  the  top 


of  the  mountain  is  the  plain  of  Madeleine* 
where  there  is  an  hospital  called  La  Ra? 
masse,  on  the  plan  of  the  one  on  Great  St 
Bernard.  Near  the  hospital  is  a  lake, 
above  two  miles  in  circuit,  in  which  there 
are  excellent  fish ;  the  surrounding  peaks 
are  almost  all  covered  with  snow. 

Cenis,  or  Mont  Cenis,  a^small  town 
of  France,  with  1070  inhabitants,  in  the 
department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  10 
miles  S.  of  Autun. 

Cenizas,  a  small  island,  about  four  miles 
in  circuit,  lying  off  the  coast  of  New 
California.  Long.  244.  10.  £.  Lat.  30, 
32.  N. 

Centale,  or  Centallo,  a  populous 
village  of  Piedmont,  between  Com"  and 
Fossano,  on  the  river  Grana,  3  miles  N.  W. 
of  Coni. 

Centellas,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Catalonia,  and  district  o? 
Barcelona,  10  miles  S.  of  Vique. 
.  Centeevillk,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  and  capital  of  Queen  Anne's  county, 
in  Maryland.  It  is  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  Cbesapeak  bay,  34  miles  S.  £•  of 
Baltimore,  and  96  S.  W.  of  Philadelphia, 
Lat.  39.  6.  N. 

Centinel,  Geeat  and  Little,  two 
islands  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  the  former  18 
miles  W.  from  tbe  Great  Andaman.  Long* 
92.  30.  £.  Lat  11.  35.  N.  The  latter  21 
miles  N.  W.  of  the  Little  Andaman.  Long. 
92.  27.  E.    Lat  11.  N. 

Cento,  a  town  of  the  States  of  the 
Church,  in  the  legation  of  Bologna,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Reno,  and  surrounded 
with  a  rampart  and  ditch.  An  academy 
for  painting  was  instituted  here  in  1616, 
by  11  Guercino,  an  eminent  painter,  who 
was  born  in  the  place.  13  miles  N.  N.  WV 
of  Bologna.  Long.  11.17.  £.  Lat.  44. 43.  N* 

Centoebi,  a  small  town  of  Sicily,  in 
the  Val  Demons,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna, 
near  which  is  found  a  stone  (apparently  a 
product  of  the  volcano),  which  dissolves 
in  water  like  soap.  This  place  was  an- 
ciently called  Centuripa,  and  was  one  of 
of  •  the  best  towns  in  the  island,  but  is  now 
little  more  than  a  mass  of  ruins.  Among 
these  are  particularly  conspicuous  the  re- 
mains of  a  castle,  and  of  a  large  Augustine 
convent.  The  town  is  situated  on  points 
of  rocks,  and  stands  29  miles  W.  N.  w.  of 
Catania. 

Centovalli,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  the  Ticino,  1 1  miles  W.  N.  W. 
of  Locarno. 

Cent*e,  Canal  nu.  See  CJiarroiotSf 
Canal  du. 

Centuri,  a  seaport  of  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica, 17  miles  N.  of  Bastia.    Long  9. 31. 
£.   Lat.  42.  53.  N. 
Ceph^lonia,  or  Catalonia,  the  first 
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fa  size,  though  the  second  in  rant,  of  the 
islands  forming  the  Ionian  republic,  is  si- 
tuated in  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  between 
Santa  Maura,  Zante,  and  the  coasts  of 
Morea  and  Livadia.  Its  length  is  about  40 
miles,  its  breadth  from  10  to  20,  and  its 
circumference  nearly  150 ;  the  principal 
capes  are  Fiscardo  in  the  north,  and  Capra 
in  the  south.  It  contains  three  small  towns, 
130  villages,  and  60,000  inhabitants,  who 
ire  mostly  Greeks.  From  the  warmth  of 
the  climate,  the  trees  are  covered  with 
flowers  all  the  winter,  and  bear  fruit  twice 
a  year.  The  soil  is  of  great  natural  fertili- 
ty ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  import  consider- 
able quantities  of  corn  from  the  Morea,  the 
principal  productions  being  raisins,  cur- 
rants, oil,  wine  (particularly  the  kind 
willed  muscadel), '  citrons,  melons,  pome- 
granates, and  cotton.  It  is  particularly 
noted  for  its  raisins,  which  are  of  a  quality 
superior  to  those  of  the  other  islands,  and 
even  of  the  Morea,  and  are  raised  to  the 
amount  of  2000  or  3000  tons  a  year."  The 
quantity  of  oil  is  from  20,000  to  30,000 
casks ;  of  wine  from  30,000  to  35,000.  The 
inhabitants  are  more  industrious  than  their 
neighbour*,  and  carry  on  manufactures  of 
coarse  cotton  cloths,  particularly  of  a  kind 
of  nankeen  used  formerly  by  the  Venetians 
for  clothing  their  troops.  They  likewise 
engage  to  a  great  extent  in  navigation,  pos- 
sessing about  250  small  merchant  vessels, 
which  trade  to  the  Levant,  Apulia,  and 
other  districts  bordering  on  the  gulf  Of 
Venice.  Argostoti,  the  chief  town,  has 
one  of  the  beat  harbours  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  imports  consist  chiefly  of 
corn,  woollen  cloths,  linen,  sugar,  and 
hardware.  This  island  is  believed  to  have 
been  much  more  populous  and  flourishing 
in  ancient  times;  it  was  subject  to  the  Ve- 
netians from  the  year  1449  till  the  peace 
of  Campo  Formio  in  1797,  when  it  was 
ceded  to  France :  during  that  period  it  was 
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Cephisia,  or  Kkfhsa,  a  small  tow*  of 
Greece,  situated  on  the  Cephissus,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Pentoli,  N.  K  of  Athens. 

Cepi,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Natalia.  Bardue,  an  uncle  of 
the  emperor  Michael,  was  assassinated  here 
in  the  year  866. 

Cepita,  or  Zepita,  a  town  of  Peru,  in 
the  diocese  of  La  Paz,  on  the  west  coast  of 
lake  Titiaca,  60  miles  N.  W.  of  La  Paz. 

Cera,  an  island  in  the  East  Indian 
sea,  about  24  miles  in  circumference,  ly- 
ing off  the  west  side  of  Timor  Laut. 

Ceram,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  sea, 
between  160  and  ISO  miles  in  length,  and 
about  40  in  breadth.  A  chain  of  lolly 
mountains,  supposed  to  be  7000  feet  high, 
intersects  it  longitudinally  from  east  to 
west,  with  fertile  vallies  interposed.  Forest* 
of  the  sago  tree,  as  well  as  plantations  oi 
other  curious  kinds  of  wood,  are  found  in 
vigorous  vegetation  here.  On  the  shon 
are  beautiful  shells;  wild  hogs  and  deei 
are  numerous,  and  birds  of  paradise  u* 
gether  with  a  bird  called  the  saJanganj 
seem  to  frequent  Ceram.  The  natives  o 
the  islands  who  are  said  to  be  a  cruel  mu 
ferocious  race,  still  exist  in  the  interior 
They  are  described  as  taller  and  strongei 
than  the  people  dwelling  on  the  shores,  ai 
slso  of  fairer  complexion.  Several  village 
are  seen  along  the  coast,  and  the  island  ap 
pears  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  chief 
acknowledging  the  rule  of  the  Dutch,  nn 
der  whose  influence  most  of  the  clove  tree 
have  been  extirpated.  An  attack  on  one  c 
these  chiefs  by  the  British  forces  was  latel 
undertaken,  but  it  proved  unsuccessful 
and  some  loss  was  sustained.  Long.  12* 
to  131.  E.    Lat.  3.  48.  to  S.  33.  S. 

Ceram,  a  large  village  in  the  island  < 
Java,  defended  by  a  Block  House.  IHi 
tant  56  miles  W.  of  Batavia. 

Ceram  laut,  a  cluster  of  3maH  island 
in  the  Eastern  seas,  lying  off  the  eaj 
end  of  the  island  a£  Ceram.    The  princi 


governed  by  a  proveditor  appointed  by  the    pal  island  is  about  5  miles  long,  mouutaii 
republic.    It  was  taken  from  the  French,  ous  and  uninhabited,  having  a  bay  cm  tl 


in  1799,  and  formed,  with  the  other  Ionian 
isles,  into  an  independent  commonwealth  ; 
but  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  it  was 
again  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
France.  In  1809  it  was  taken  by  the 
British,  under  whose  protection  it  still  con- 
tinues. It  sends  eight  deputies  to  the  le- 
gislative assembly.  Long.  20.  40.  to  21. 
18.  E.   Lat.  38.  to  38. 28.  N. 

Cefhalonia,  a  town  on  the  foregoing 
island,  is  situated  on  a  mountain,  and  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop  united  to  Zante,  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  over  the  whole  island, 
it  suffered  considerably  from  an  earth- 
quake in  1766.  Long.  20.  59.  E.  Lat.  38. 
20.  N. 


north  coast.    Long.  131.  20.  E.    Lat. 
30.  S. 

Cerano,  a  large  village  of  Upper  ItaJ 
in  the  Sardinian  part  of  the  Milanese,  n 
far  from  the  Ticino. 

'  Cerboli,  an  islet  m  the  Mediterraneaj 
near  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  between  tj 
island  of  Elba  and  the  coast  of  Pioanfeiri 
Long.  9.35.  E.  Lat  42.  51,  N.     ' 

Ckrcado,  a  province  of  Peru,  boond 
on  the  north  by  that  of  Chancay,  ncwrt 
east  by  that  of  Guarochini,  south  by  fife 
of  Canete,  and  west  by  the  South  Paei 
ocean.  It  w  39  miles  long,  from  nortla 
south,  and  24  at  the  widest  part ;  and  bel 
situated  between  the  12th  and  13th  dc^r> 
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of  with  latitude,  is  of  a  mild  temperature, 
bmiitkr  unhealthy.  It  rains  only  in  the 
vista,  nd  then  it  is  only  a  small  sprink- 
ling atanr,  so  that  the  houses  hare  bo  ne- 
csjaty  ftrrooft,  and  they  are  therefore  co- 
vewdonh  with  day  or  mortar.  The  ca- 
pital is  af  the  same  name. 

Ciicu,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
uvriBeeafCaaara,  24  miles  N.  of  Manga- 

Ciacutss,  a  small  river  in  the  island 
rfGoadiloope. 

Cercevasco,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  21 
■a»S.S.W.  of  Turin. 

Ciicoil,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  My- 
ave,  18  aiks  N.  W.  of  Dalmachery. 

Ciict  L4  Tour,  a  town  of  France,  in 
As  department  of  the  Nievre,  8  miles 
IX.iofDeciae. 

Cnsov,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
dotrtment  of  the  Ain,  situated  on  the  Ain, 
ud  containing  920  houses.  12  miles  S.  of 
BovgenBrcsse. 

Cue,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
ptftstest  of  the  Lot,  with  fine  marble  quar- 
ries in  the  neighbourhood,  21  miles  E.N.  E. 
ofGnmisn.    Population  3798. 

Cerei,  a  well  built  town  of  Lombardy, 
in  the  Hantaan,  18  miles  E.  of  Mantua* 

CntWAos,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Corabetore,  10  miles  S.  of  Damicotta. 

Ciiixcij  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 

C wit  of  La  Manche,  with  2200  inha- 
ts.    7  miles  S.  of  Cautances. 
Cmvs,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Maine,   department   of  the 
awthe,  containing  310  houses.   10  miles  S. 
ofl/Hioi 

Ceuxza,  or  Gerenza,  a  town  of  Naples, 
«uted  en  a  rock,  in  Calabria  Citra,  SO 
aflaE.ofCosensa.  Long.  17.  4.  E.  Lat. 
SI.90.N. 

Ciarr,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  Rous- 

dha,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the 

river  Tet,  across  which  there  is  here  a  stone 

badge  of  a  single  arch,  one  of  the  widest 

1   nd  boldest  in  France.     15  miles  S.  W. 

j££fr-.   U*  *  *  *  I*.  «. 

i      CnrTAWA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val 
|    fiNoto. 

Crtr,  Isle  au,   a  small  island  in  the 

|    St  Lawrence,  at  the  confluence  of  the  river 

|    •»  Prairies,  which  bounds  the  northern 

Acre  of  the  island  of  Montreal,  with  the 

firmer  river. 

Ceuoat,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Cali- 
cut, is  milei  W.  of  Palicaudchery. 
CeuoxoLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Ca- 

Ron  the  bordera  of  the  province  of 
staining  about  12,000  inhabitants. 
Isthencsriihoarhood  are  the  ruins  of  the 
tsdeat  SaJapk.  28  miles  S.E.  of  Man- 
Monk.    Long.  15.  66.  E.  Lat.  41. 13.  N. 

TOX.  n.  *AB?  t. 


Cerigo,  or  Chbbioo  (well  known  In  an- 
cient times  by  the  name  of  Cytkera),  one 
of  the  seven  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which  compose  the  Ionian  republic.  It  is 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Archipelago, 
in  the  gulf  of  Maratonisi,  or  Rolokythia, 
and  to  the  south  of  the  Morea,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait.  It  la 
17  miles  long,  10  broad,  and  about  45  in 
circumference.  It  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  rockymountain8,and  is  in  general  arid, and 
little  cultivated.  There  are  raised,  however, 
small  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  flax,  and 
cotton.  In  the  vallies  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  hills  are  many  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats, 
but  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  wood*  The 
inhabitants,  wno  do  not  exceed  10,000,  are 
very  poor,  and  profess  the  Greek  religion. 
It  belonged  formerly  to  the  Venetians,  and 
was  taken  from  them  by  the  French  in 
1797;  but  it  was  retaken  two  years  after, 
and  incorporated  into  the  Ionian  republic. 
The  French  again  sot  possession  of  it  hi 
1807,  but  were  expelled  by  the  English  hi 
1809.  Cerigo  sends  one  deputy  to  the  le- 
gislative assembly  of  the  republic.  Long. 
22.  51.  38.  E.   Lat.  36.  6.  N. 

Cerigo,  or  Kupsuli  f  the  ancient  Cythc- 
raj,  the  chief  town  of  the  Ionian  island  of 
the  same  name,  is  s  small  mean  place,  si- 
tuated on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  not 
far  from  the  south  coast,  where  it  has  a 
convenient  harbour,  called  Porto  Delpkino. 
Population  1200.  It  is  protected  by  a  castle. 
Long.  22.  57.  £.   Lat.  36.  10.  N. 

Cerigotto,  or  Cecerigo  (the  EgiUa 
of  the  ancients),  an  islet  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
midway  between  Cerigo  and  Candia.  It  is 
about  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  nearly 
uninhabited,  being  the  frequent  resort  of 
pirates.    Long.  23.  25.  £.   Lat.  36.  2.  N. 

Ceriixy,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de* 
sit  of  the  Allier,  11  miles  S.  of 


Cerino,  a  seaport  town  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  situated 
in  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  district, 
whieh  abounds  in  grain  and  cotton,  and  is 
almost  covered  with  olive,  mulberry,  flj 
and  other  fruit  trees.  The  town,  which  i 
the  ancient  Cerynia,  contains  now  only 
about  200  people.  There  is  a  strong  castle 
here,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circuit, 
standing  on  a  great  rock  near  the  shore. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  contemporary  with  the 
town,  which  some  have  ascribed  to  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia.  Its  entrance  by  Europeans 
is  prohibited,  and  the  Turks  are  even  jea- 
lous of  their  aroroaching  the  walls.  Cerino 
is  an  episcopal  see,  and  contains  one  church* 
and  also  a  mosque.  Some  trade  is  carried 
on  from  this  small  place  with  Seleaki,  fn 
Caramania,  chiefly  in  rice  and  coffee,  brought 
from  %ypt    Distant  6  miles  from  GeU*» 
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dro,  in  Canunania.    Long.  35. 35.  ]?.  Lat 

35.  30.  N. 

Cerisay,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Foitou,  the  head  of  a  canton  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Deux  Sevres,  7  miles  8.  S.  £. 
of  Chatillon  but  Sevre. 

Cerisay,  a  village  of  France,  in  Nor- 
mandy, department  of  the  Orne,  3  miles 
from  Alencon. 

Cerisiers,  a  large  village  of  France,  in 
Champagne,  department  of  the  Yonne,  with 
180  houses.  13  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  St  Flo- 
reutin. 

Cejusola,  a  village  of  Piedmont,  where 
a  battle  was  fought  in  1544  between  the 
French  and  the  Imperialists.  5  miles  £.  of 
Carraagnola,  and  7  W.  of  Alba. 

Cerisy,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  Nor- 
mandy, department  of  La  Manche,  with 
8400  inhabitants.  8  miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Cou- 
tances. 

Cerisy,  another  small  town  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  the  department  of  La  Manche, 
with  2150  inhabitants.  7  miles  N.  £.  of 
StLo. 

Cerka,  a  river  of  Piedmont,  which  runs 
into  the  Sesia,  3  miles  N.  W.  of  Vercelli. 

Cernay,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Lower  Alsace,  department  of  the  Upper 
Rhine.  Population  1100.  18  miles  N.  £. 
ofBefort 

Cernay-ek-Dormots,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Marne,  10  miles 
N.  ofSt  Menehould. 

Cerne,  or  Cerke  Abbas,  a  small  town 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  si- 
tuated on  the  river  Cerne,  and  environed 
on  all  sides  by  hills.  An  ancient  abbey, 
said,  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  to  have 
been  founded  by  St  Austin,  stood  here. 
In  the  year  870  a  brother  of  Edmund,  king 
of  the  East  Angles,  resided  in  it, .and  it 
was  rebuilt  and  endowed  for  Benedictine 
monks,  about  987.  The  gatehouse  remains 
externally  entire,  and  above  are  two  stories, 
each  with  a  projecting  window,  which  is 
adorned  with  elaborate  sculpture.  On  the 
side  of  a  steep  hill,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
town,  there  is  a  gigantic  figure  cut  in 
chalk,  180  feet,  concerning  which  anti- 
quaries differ  in  opinion.  Cerne  Abbas  has 
a  small  weekly  market,  and  two  annual 
fairs.  Population  795.  Distant  7  miles  N. 
of  Dorchester,  and  121  W.  of  London. 

Cernety,  a  large  village  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  the  Grisons,  in  the  valley 
of  Lower  Engadina,  24  miles  S.  £.  of  Coire. 
Cerkin,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  Au- 
vergne,  department  of  the  Cantal.  Popu- 
lation 4200. 

Cebnobio  (the  ancient  Caenolrium),  a 
pleasant  town  of  Lombardy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  situated  on  the  lake  of  Como,  at 
the  influx  of  the  small  river  Breggia,  and 


not  far  from  the  town  of  Como.  It  owes 
its  rise  to  a  monastery,  and  is  inhabited 
principally  by  fishermen.  The  neighbour- 
ing country  is  filled  with  stagnant  water, 
left  by  the  lake,  on  its  retiring  into  its  bed, 
after  inundations. 

Cerny,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  tbe 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  consist- 
ing of  220  houses,  7  miles  £.  of  Estampes. 
Ceroewa,  a  small  island  in  the  East 
Indian  sea.  Long.  130. 16.  E.  Lat  6. 19.  S. 
Cerolico  de  Hasto,  a  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minna 

Ceron,  one  of  the  Calamianes  islands. 
Long.  120.  21.  E.   Lat.  12.  0.  N. 

Cerou,  a  river  of  France,  in  Rouergue, 
which  runs  into  the  Aveyron. 

Cerralro,  or  Cekraluo,  a  large  island 
on  the  coast  of  California,  which  gives  name 
also  to  a  bay.  Lat.  of  the  north  point, 
24.  10.       / 

Cerreto,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical states,  situated  among  the  Appen- 
nines,  en  the  river  Nera. 

CtRRETo,  a  small  town  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  in  the  vicariate  of  Em- 
pcli. 

Cerrito,  or  Cerrero,  a  small  town  of 
Naples,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  with  a  ca- 
thedral, collegiate  church,  and  three  con- 
vents.    18  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Benevento. 

Cerro  do  Frio,  or  the  Cold  Moun- 
tains, a  district  of  the  province  of  Minas 
Geraes,  in  Brazil,  which  consists  of  rugged 
mountains,  that  have  a  northerly  and  south- 
erly direction,  and  are  generally  allowed  to 
be  among  the  highest  in  Brazil.  It  is  situ- 
ated between  the  18th  and  19th  degrees  of 
south  lat.  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
diamond  mines ;  for  an  account  of  which  see 
the  general  article  of  Brazil. 

Cerros,  an  island  in  the  North  Pacific 
ocean.  It  is  situated  in  an  extensive  bay 
on  the  coast  of  California,  and  is  represent* 
ed  in  the  Spanish  charts  to  be  about  10 
leagues  in  length.  Its  shores  are  broken 
and  uneven,  and  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  which  is  the  highest,  is  occupied 
by  the  base  of  a  remarkable  and  lofty 
peaked  mountain,  that  descends  in  a  very 
peculiar  rugged  manner,  and  by  projecting 
into  the  sea,  forms  the  south-west  end  of 
the  island  into  a  low  craggy  rocky  point. 
Tim,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  island, 
seemed  to  be  destitute  of  trees,  and  nearly 
so  of  all  other  vegetable  productions.  Long, 
of  the  mountain  on  the  western  side  of 'the 
island,  244.  &&.  E.    Lat.  28.  8.  N. 

Oertai.do,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Tuscany,  in  the  Sienncse,  on  the  river 
Elsa.  ThU  is  the  native  place  of  Boccaccio, 
the  well  known  Italian  poet 

Certes,  a  considerable  village  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  situated 
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Ceitosa,  a  smaD  town  of  Lombardy,  5 

milrtN.rfPana. 

,  Cutmi  ok  Pesio,  a  town  of  Piedmont* 

roth  of  Coni,  in  the  department  of  the 

Stan. 
CrtrARO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  rises 

among  the  Appennines,  and  falls  into  the 

Cmdeisro. 

Cekviro,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  containing  2500  inhabit- 
ing.  9  miks  E.  N.  E.  of  Policastro. 

Ceeveea,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
vbkb  jeans  the  Segre  a  little  above  Lerida. 

VitfEiA,  or  Zerbera,  a  town  of  Spain, 

ia  Catalonia,  situated  partly  on  an  eminence, 
sad  partly  at  the  extremity  of  a  spacious 
and  fertile  plain,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  inclosed  with  walls,  and  is  en- 
teed  by  several  gates.  Some  of  the  streets 
are  neat  and  well  paved.  It  contains  a 
church  of  Gothic  architecture,  five  convents, 
a  commandery  of  the  order  of  St  Anthony, 
i  UBiTerrity,  and  about  500  inhabitants. 
30  miles  X.  of  Tarragona,  and  45  N.  \V.  of 
Barcelona.   Long.  15.  0.  E.  Lat.  41.  36.  N. 

Cfbvera,*  village  of  Spain,  in  New  Cas- 
tile, noted  for  its  silk- works.  7  miles  from 
Witch. 

Cfxvu/,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Catalonia,  situated  on  the  Me- 
diterranean.   10  miles  N.  of  Rosas. 

Ceiveba,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Leon,  50  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Leon. 

Cebteba,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
C«fle,  15  miles  S.  S,  E.  of  Calahorra. 

Curia  a,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  Va- 
lencia, district  of  Alcira,  with  a  castle. 

Ceiveba,  Cafe,  a  promontory  of  Spain, 
on  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  in  long,.  3.  3.  E. 
ad  1st  42.  26-  N.  There  is  another  on 
the  coast  of  Valencia,  in  long.  0?  46.  W. 
udlit.37.38.N. 

Cut i a,  a  small  but  well  built  town  of 
the  States  of  the  Church,  in  the  legation  of 
Komagne,  near  the  west  side  of  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  on  the  road  from  Rimini  to  Ravenna. 
It  is  a  bishop's  see,  but  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  canals  dug  here  to  the  Adriatic,  to  ad- 
mit sea  water,  from  which  salt  is  made 
Q  efficient  quantities  to  supply  both  the 
Ecclesiastical  state  and  part  of  Lombardy. 
10  miks  S.E.  of  Ravenna.  Long.  12.  20. 
E.  Ut  41.  15.  31.  N. 

Cebtiebes,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Loire,  18  miles  S.  W.  of 
Rr«nae. 

Cebviokaxo,  a  town  of  the  Austrian 
TOptre,  in  Friuli,  5  miles  S.  of  Palma  la 
Noon. 

Cestui,  Mont,  a  mountain  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  Valais,  not  far  from  Mont 
Blanc,  and  no  less  than  13,845  feet  above 


the  level  of  the  sea.    It  is  the  most  pointed 
and  conical  mountain  of  the  Alps. 

Cervini  Isles,  a  small  group  of  islands 
in  the  Adriatic,  belonging  formerly  to  the 
republic  of  Ragusa,  and  now  to  the  house 
of  Austria.  It  consists  of  the  islands  of  Gui- 
pana  and  Mezzo,  with  several  smaller  ones, 
such  as  Vratnik  and  Jaktian.  These  islands 
have  suffered  greatly  by  earthquakes. 

Cervioni,  a  small  town  of  Corsica,  con- 
taining 1000  inhabitants.  20  miles  E.  of 
Corte. 
t  Cbrtola,  a  village  of  the  Austrian  em-* 
pire,  in  Istria,  2  miles  from  Trieste,  with 
large  establishments  for  making  sea  salt. 

Cervon,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Niver* 
nois,  containing  210  houses.  1 7  miles  S,  E. 
of  Clamecy. 

Cerzrto,  a  village  of  Naples,  in  Cala- 
bria Citra,  with  510  inhabitants. 

Cesa,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Tus- 
cany, in  the  vicariat  of  Lucignano. 

Cesano,  a  small  river  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal states,  which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Ve- 
nice, 6  miles  N.  W.  of  Senigagha. 

Cesa  ha,  a  large  river  of  New  Granada, 
which  rises  in  the  Snowy  mountains  of  the 
province  of  Santa  Martha,  and  runs  south 
into  the  lake  Zapatosa.  Hence  it  issues, 
divided  into  four  streams,  which  afterwards 
uniting,  fall  into  the  river  Magdalena,  on 
the  east  side,  after  a  course  of  above  900 
miles.    Lat.  8.  46.  N. 

Cesabea,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Cararaania,  40  miles  S.  E.  of  Yurcup. 

Cesaeea  Creek.    See  Cohanzy. 

Cesario,  St,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in 
the  Terra  d'Otranto,  4  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Lecce. 

Cesembre,  a  small  island  in  the  English 
channel,  near  the  coast  of  France.  Long. 
1.59.  W.   Lat.  48. 41.  N.; 

Cesena,  an  agreeable  little  town  in  the 
States  of  the  Church,  legation  of  Romagna, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  on  the 
river  Savio.  18  miles  S.  of  Ravenna,  and  45 
N.N.W.  of  Urbino.  Long.  12.  13.  E. 
Lat.  44.  9.  N. 

Cesenatico,  a  seaport  of  the  States  of 
the  Church,  in  the  legation  of  Romagna,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  be- 
tween Rimini  and  Cervia,  with  a  good 
harbour.  It  was  bombarded  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  1800.  16  miles  S.E.  of  Ravenna. 
Long.  12. 21.  E.   Lat.  44. 12.  N. 

Cesi,  a,  town  of  the  States  of  the  Church, 
in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  situated  on  die 
edge  of  a  hign  rock,  6  miles  N.  of  Narni. 

Cesse,  a  river  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which  enters 
a  cave  near  Ham,  and  does  not,  after  run- 
ning, reappear  till  nearly  four  miles  below 
ground. 

Ce8senoNj  a  small  town  of  Lenguedoc,  in 
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the  department  of  the  Herault,  with  400 
houses.    9  miles  N.  of  Beliefs. 

Cestos.    See  Sestos. 

Cesy,  a  town  of  Palestine,  6  miles  S.  of 
Saphet. 

Ceti,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of 
Oman,  near  the  Arabian  gulf,  IS  miles 
E.S.E,  of  Maskat. 

Ceti n a,  a  river  of  Dalmatia,  which  rises 
in  the  Turkish  province  of  Bosnia,  and  falls 
into  die  gulf  Of  Venice,  near  Almissa. 

Cettna,  a  town  of  Turkish  Dalmatia,  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  SO  miles  N.  E. 
ofSpalatro. 

Ckton,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Orne,  on  the  river 
Hmgne.  Population  9670.  SO  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Alencon. 

Oetrako,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Citra,  near  the  coast,  21  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Coeenss,    Long.  16. 10.  E.  Lat.  39. 33.  N. 

Cettb,  or  Setts,  a  seaport  of  France,  in 
Languedoc,  situated  on  a  sand  bank  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  lake  of  Thau, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  great  southern  canal. 
The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  a  secure 
and  commodious  harbour,  which  is  protect- 
ed by  several  forts,  and  provided  with  a 
light-house.  Wine  and  other  products  of 
t*nguedoc  have  always  been  exported  in 
considerable  quantities  from  this  place.  Its 
inter  course  with  the  Levant  would  have 
oecn  greater  had  it  not  been  for  the  mono- 
poly, so  long  possessed  by  Marseilles,  and 
which,  after  being  suspended  during  the  re- 
volution, has  been  partially  renewed  since 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons.  Here  is  an 
extensive  sugar  refinery,  a  soap  work,  and 
a  tobacco  manufactory ;  and  the  neighbour- 
ing salt  lake  abounds  in  that  material.  Po- 
pulation 6000.  18  miles  S.  W.  of  Mont- 
peOier.  Long.  S.  41.  5.  £.  Lat  43.  23. 
Sr.N. 

Cettiovv,  the  chief  place  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Monte-Negro,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Adriatic.    Population  1000. 

Ceta,  an  ancient  town  of  Piedmont,  in 
the  district  of  Mondovi,  situated  in  a  hilly 
tract,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tanaro,  on 
the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Genoa.  It  is 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  has  a  strong 
castle,  a  collegiate  church,  and  three  con- 
vents. Population  about  5500.  In  the 
neijAbourhood  are  excellent  pastures,  which 
produce  a  cheese  celebrated  even  in  the  time 
of  Pliny.  A  dreadful  inundation  of  the 
Tanaro,  which  happened  on  6th  July  1584, 
Wat  down  a  great  part  of  the  walls  and 
Jtouses,  and  caused  the  death  of  several  of 
the  inhabitants,  whose  numbers  underwent 
another  and  more  considerable  diminution 
in  1625,  by  a  pestilential  disease.  40  miles 
W.  of  Genoa,  and  48  S.S.E.  of  Turin. 
Long.  8. 15.  E.  Lat  44. 23.  N. 


Ceuadas,  an  abundant  river  of  Quito,  in 
the  province  of  Riobamba,  which  fafrV  into 
the  Amazons. 

Ce  ve  n  n  e  s.    See  Sevennes. 

Crvio,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  the  Tidno,  on  the  small  river 
Maggia,  10  miles  N.  of  Locarno. 

Ceuta,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Morocco, 
immediately  opposite  to  Gibraltar.  It  is 
situated  near  Apes  mountain,  anciently 
Abylo,  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  It 
is  the  only  one  which  Spain  still  retains  of 
her  numerous  possessions  in  Morocco.  It 
was  taken,  in  1409,  by  John  king  of  Por- 
tugal ;  and  after  the  death  of  Sebastian  fell 
to  Spain  along  with  the  other  dominions  of 
that  crown.  Even  after  the  counter-revo- 
lution, it  was  finally  ceded  to  Spain  by  the 
treaty  of  Lisbon  in  1688.  The  Moorish 
sovereigns,  after  having  driven  Spain  out  of 
her  other  Possessions  in  Morocco,  made  in- 
credible efforts  to  obtain  possession  of  Cents. 
They  laid  siege  to  it  in  1 694,  and  kept  it  in  a. 
state  of  close  blockade  till  1720,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  with  loss. 
Indeed  its  natural  situation,  joined  to  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications,  renders  it 
nearly  impregnable  on  the  land  side.  It 
has  a  good  harbour  for  small  vessels.  Long. 
5.11.W.  Lat.  35. 38.  N. 

Ceylon,  a  large  island  in  the  Indian  flea, 
separated  from  the  coast  of  Cororoandelby  a 
channel,  called  the  Straits  of  Manaar.  Its 
general  outline  resembles  the  shape  of  a 
pear ;  its  extreme  length  Is  about  300  miles, 
and  its  breadth  140.  This  island  is  named 
Cingala  by  the  natives,  who  are  thence 
denominated  Cingalese,  and  the  Arabi- 
ans call  it  Serendib.  The  etymology  of 
Ceylon  is  not  explained.  The  climate  is 
exceedingly  diversified  according  to  situa- 
tion; in  some  parts  it  is  hot  and  oppres- 
sive, and  liable  to  frightful  storms  of  thun- 
der and  lightning ;  in  others  it  is  more  tem- 
perate and  salubrious.  But  the  woody 
parts  prove  particularly  destructive  to 
strangers,  who  frequently  become  victims  of 
the  putrid  miasmata,  which  taint  the  atmos- 
phere. Until  lately  the  kingdoms  of  the 
interior  have  been  guarded  from  the  at- 
tacks of  Europeans,  and  by  the  insuperable 
barrier  of  an  unhealthy  climate;  and  those 
who  escaped  the  hazards  of  war  generally 
fell  victims  to  the  ravages  of  disease.  Cey- 
lon is  a  mountainous  island ;  successive 
ranges  traverse  it  in  all  directions  from  the 
interior  to  the  outskirts:  these  gradually 
rise  to  their  altitude,  and  they  are  inter- 
sected by  narrow  and  difficult  passes.  It 
is  amply  watered  by  rivers  and  lakes  ;  the- 
four  largest  of  the  former  are,  Mahavilla- 
gonga,  Walluwy,  or  Neelngonga,  Callugon- 
ga,  and  Calamy-gonga,  or  Mootwal,  which 
are  in  general  rapid  streams,  collected  from 
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the  isrilhg  of  the  mountain  torrents. 
At  Cunu,  six  miles  north- west  of  Trin- 
anilee,  there  axe  many  hot  well*  of  differ- 
est  Agnes  of  temperature,  which  are  re- 
aoned  to  en  account  of  their  medicinal  pro* 
arnica  Great  variety  of  minerals  may 
be  fiend  here,  as  tin,  lead,  iron  in  sbun- 
aW,  and  formerly  several  mines  of  quick- 
sfrcr  were  worked  by  the  Dutch.  In  the 
year  1797,  •  small  quantity  was  obtain- 
ed within  six  miles  of  Coluinbo,  which 
wowed  a  my  seasonable  medicinal  supply 
t*  roc  garrison.  Precious  stones  are  proos- 
th  more  numerous  and  diversified  than  ill 
any  other  nlace  of  the  same  extent  in  the 
■aid;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  not 
efeemed  equally  valuable  as  those  of  the 
beet  quality  procured  elsewhere.  Above 
90  different  kinds  are  enumerated,  of 
which  those  that  bear  the  highest  price  are 
the  emerald  and  cat's  eye.  The  ruby, 
anethyst,  topes,  sapphire,  and  others,  are 
dag  torn  the  earth,  or  found  in  the  bed  of 
the  mountain  torrents ;  but  the  first  is  sel- 
dom of  considerable  size.  Gold  is  said  to 
exiit  io  the  interior ;  but  the  working  of  the 
bumi  was  prohibited  by  the  native  govern- 
jsfBt  .The  most  extensive  pearl  fishery  in 
the  globe  is  carried  on  in  the  straits  of  Ma- 
ftur;  the  beds  are  about  1$  miles  distant 
from  the  Ceylonese  shore,  where  boats  arrive 
fiwa  the  Indian  coast,  and  remain  about 
two  months  atationary.    The  banks  oeeu- 

?  about  30  miles  by  Si  of  the  bottom 
the  straits ;  they*  are  14  in  number, 
•at  only  two  or  three  can  be  consi- 
dered productive  each  season,  and  the 
■hcry  k  either  carried  on  directly  by  go* 
wnment,  or  the  right  to  it  is  farmed  out 
to  as  individual.  In  the  year  1804,  (he 
not  amounted  to  L.  190,000  for  the  right 
af  ashing  30  days,  with  150  boats,  and  the 
spedaftarsold  part  of  his  privilege  to  the 
men  of  particular  boats  for  L.100Q,  or 
LlSOOeach.  The  oysters  are  collected  in 
top,  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
*W  they  arrive  at  a  state  of  sufficient 
decay,  when  they  are  washed  to  diaen- 
Me  the  pearls,  which  are  esteemed  ex- 
actly m  proportion  to  their  rise,  odour, 
ud  parity.  An  infinite  diversity  of  vege- 
tthlea,  and  the  finest  fruits  grow  on  the 
risad.  Oranges,  lemons,  water  melons, 
»d  ojooa-msta,  are  plentiful,  aa  also  pepper, 
*i^  and  a  aperies  of  the  tee  tree.  There 
to  icane  beautiful  bard  wooda  of  dose  tex- 
fwe,  well  adapted  for  ornamental  works: 
■*  the  mast  valuable  of  all  the  (tyknese 
P*Bts  wtbe  cinnamon  tree,  of  which  the 
■Unci  enumerate  ten  spedea,  five  of  which 
•ly  are  esteemed  fit  for  use.  The  prind- 
pd  stsply  ef  the  spice  is  obtained  from 
thi^pLmtatioaswliichliematnurtofcoun- 
07  19  *  id  mike  Jong,  near  Column©. 


The  cinnamon  itself  is  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
and  a  dry  soil  and  freoueut  rain  are  required 
to  produce  the  finest  kinds,  which  is  of  a 
light  brown  colour,  little  exceeding  the 
thickness  of  royal  paper.  Its  growth  is  re- 
stricted to  certain  parts  of  the  island;  in 
others  it  does  not  appear.  When  tho  trees 
are  three  years  old,  the  branches  are  lopped 
off,  the  outside  scraped*  and  the  bark  loosen* 
ed,  so  as  to  separate  into  tubes,  which  are 
inserted  into  each  other  like  the  aides  of  a 
telescope,  and  spread  out  to  dry.  Bundles 
of  30  pounds  weight  are  then  made  up,  a*4 
carried  to  the  storehouses,  where  the  quali- 
ty of  the  cinnamon  is  determined  by  tasting, 
a  task  which  is  very  severe,  from  the  exco- 
riation which  it  always  produces  in  the 
mouth.  There  are  fbur  kinds  now  collected, 
which  the  British^  name  honey  cinnamon, 
snake  cinnamon,  camphor  cinnamon,  and.  a 
bitter  astringent  species,  denominated  ca- 
batti  curunder.  The  quality  is  much  im- 
proved by  cultivation.  .Ceylon  contains  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  animals  indi- 
genous to  the  east  The  great  snake  or 
boa  constrictor  is  arid  to  attain  the  length 
of  30  feet,  and  is  free  of  poison;  but  there 
are  some  of  the  most  venomous  species,  as 
the  cobra  di  capefla,  and  a  number  of  others 
which  are  quite  innocent.  Alligators,  and 
all  the  lizard  tribe,  are  numerous ;  fish  are 
▼arioua  and  abundant,  and  the  birds  form 
a  large  claas  of  themselves.  The  elephants 
of  Ceylon  are  highly  celebrated  for  strength 
and  sagacity.  Elephant  hunting  is  pursued 
with  great  eagerness,  and  is  a  source  both 
of  profit  and  amusement.  Nearly  900  of 
these  animala  were  caught  some  years  asp, 
on  account  of  government,  and  eent  to  the 
Indian  peninsula.  No  elephanta  are  bred, 
ail  are  taken  wild  and  tamed ;  but  they  are 
so  docile  that  a  training  of  ten  days  is  some- 
times sufficient  to  render  them  tractable. 
Buffaloes,  wild  hogs,  deer,  and  hares,  ate 
numerous.  The  cheeta,  or  hunting  tiger, 
two  species  of  wild  cats,  the  bear,  and  Jack* 
sis,  inhabit  the  forests.  Monkies  of  various 
aperies  swarm  all  over  the  country,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  apes  fennel  bere,  sometimes 
do  a  great  deal  of  mischief 

This  island  seems  to  be  inhabited  by 
three  distinct  races,  the  Veddahs  or  Bed-, 
dshs,  the  native  Cingalese,  and  the  off- 
spring of  foreigners  by  alliances  with  the 
natives.  Of  the  first  very  little  is  known 
more  than  that  they  are  a  Tory  wild  and 
aavage  people,  abstaining  from  all  inter- 
course with  the  civilised  inhabitants,  an4 
subsisting  chiefly  by  bunting  and  the  span* 
tsneous  produce  or  their  woods,  for  they 
are  ignorant  of  agriculture.  At  present 
they  are  so  extremely  timid,  that,  when 
fidlimginto  the  hands  of  the  British,  scarcely 
anymtelhglpncecanbeobtaiiiedfromtbeitt- 
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They  are  of  middle  stature,  and  fairer  com- 
plexion than  the  tribes  on  die  neighbouring 
continent;  and  those  of  the  interior  still  of 
lighter  hue  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast. 
They  are  remarkable  for  mildness,  timidity, 
and  an  aversion  to  warfare,  insomuch  that 
the  Attempts  of  Europeans  to  form  bodies  of 
troops  from  among  them  have  proved  abor- 
tive.   They  are  divided  into  nineteen  casts, 
or  different  tribesy  which  have  a  certain  state 
and  place  allotted  to  them  that  can  never 
be  overstepped.     The   Cingalese   on   the 
coast,  and  the  Candians  in  the  interior,  have 
a  language  and  use  characters  peculiar  to 
themselves :  they  write  from  left  to  right, 
on  the  leaves  of  the  palmyra,  or  talipot  tree, 
,with  a  piece  of  pointed  steel.    Besides  the 
common  language  of  the  country,  there  is  a 
high  poetical  dialect,  in  which  many  books 
are  written,  but  these  are  understood  only 
by  the  most  learned  natives  of  the  island. 
The  kingdom  of  Ava  acknowledges  the  de- 
rivation of  its  laws  from  Ceylon,  and  a  mis- 
sion was  lately  sent  hither  to  procure  a 
copy  of  the  original  code.    It  would  appear 
that  regular  records  are  preserved  in  the 
Candian  states,  where  it  is  said  a  set  of 
learned  men  were  kept  by  the  king  to  exe- 
cute writing  on  the  matters  of  government 
and  religion,  which  was  done  in  the  Arabic 
characters.    From  the  time  that  this  island 
became  known  to  Europeans,  it  was  divided 
into  petty  principalities,  until  the  whole 
was  subdued  and  united  into  one  monarchy 
by  the  king  of  Candy.    Foreigners  possess- 
ed only  a  narrow  belt  of  the  coast,  as  his 
-  dominions  reached  in  all  places  to  within  a 
lew  miles  of  the  sea.    The  king  of  Candy 
was  a  despotic  sovereign ;  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  his  subjects  were  totally  at  his  dis- 
posal; and  the  leading  features  of  the  go- 
vernment seem  to  have  been  the  preserva- 
tion of  power  by  the  exercise  of  cruelty. 
The  Europeans   who    settled   here   have 
had  successive  wars  with  this  kingdom, 
in    which  they  have   generally  been  un- 
successful,   and   obliged  to  retreat    with 
great  loss,  particularly  from  the  destruc- 
tive  effects   of  the  climate.    At   length 
the  cruelties  of  the  king  Wikreme  rajah 
Sinha,  incited  discontents  among  his  own 
people;  and  aggressions  committed  on  peace- 
able persons  living  under  protection  of  the 
British  government,  rendered  an  expedition 
into  the  interior  necessary.    This  was  fol- 
lowed by  complete  success;  the  king  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  deposed,  in  the  year 
1815,  and  his  territories  annexed  to  the 
British  dominions.     Sir  John  Mandeville 
seems  to  have  had  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  island  in  the  14th  century 
of  the  Christian  era.    It  was  visited  by 
the  Portuguese  in  1505,  who  maintained 
tbrfr,  superiority  here  during  i$3  yean; 


but  their  avarice  and  bigotry  gradually* 
alienated  the  regard  of  the  natives,  who 
combined  with  the  Dutch  to  accomplish 
their  expulsion.  The  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Candy  were  progressively  restrict- 
ed until  he  was  totally  excluded  from  the 
coast ;  and  the  possessions  of  the  Dutch 
were  almost  entirely  undisturbed  by  Euro- 
peans until  the  war  which  commenced 
in  1793.  Their  settlements  were  cap- 
tured by  the  British  in  1796,  and  the  island 
ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Amiens  in 
1801.  It  is  now  constituted  into  one  of  the 
British  governments  of  India.  Population 
1,500,000.    Long.  79. 82.  E.  Lat  6. 10.  N. 

Cezane.    See  Se%une. 

Ceztmdra,  a  seaport  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Estremadura,  situated  on  the 
Atlantic,  10  miles  W.  of  Setuval. 

Cezy,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  Cham- 
pagne, department  of  the  Youne,  containing 
180  houses.    3  miles  N.  W.  of  Joigny. 

Ch  a,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Fokien,  25  miles  S.  W. 
of  Yen-ping. 

Chaam,  a  village  of  Dutch  Brabant, 
containing  800  inhabitants. 

Chabaal,  or  Shamoal,  a  district  of  the 
province  of  Daghestan,  in  Persia. 

Chabanois,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Charente.  Popula- 
tion 1500.     1 1  miles  8.  E.  of  Confident. 

Chabaquiddick  Isle,  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  included  in  Duke's 
county. 

Chabarga,  a  ridge  of  mountains  Hi  Chi* 
nese  Soongaria,  running  in  an  east  and  west 
direction,  between  the  rivers  111  and  Pelrihi. 

Chabklil,  a  town  of  France,  in  Dau- 

Ehine,  department  of  the  Drome.    Popu- 
ition  4100.    9  miles  S.  E.  of  Valence. 

Chabis,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Kerman,  at  the  edge  of  a  desert  on  the 
confines  of  Seistan.  115  miles  N.  E.  of 
&ergian  or  Kerman. 

Chablais,  a  province  of  Savoy,  with  the 
title  of  duchy,  extending  along  the  southern 
•  bank  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  as  tar  as  the 
Valais  to  the  east ;  on  the  west  it  is  bound- 
ed by  the  territory  of  Geneva. 

CVablu,  a  small  town  of  France,  hi 
Champagne,  on  the  borders  of  Burgundy, 
on  the  river  Strain,  between  Tonnerre  and 
Auxerre,  with  2300  inhabitants.  10  miles 
E.  of  Auxerre.  Long.  3.  45.  E.  Lat.  47. 
•47.  N. 

Chablowka,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which 
runs  into  the  Elbe,  near  Melnick. 

Chabne,  or  Chabno,  a  small  town  of 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Volhynia,  en 
the  Uacha. 

Chabbia,  a  town  of  Persia,  60  miles 
-N.E.of  Astrabad. 
.    Cu ABftiLLAXjp,  a-  town  of-  France^  in  the 
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drpotnotaf  the  Drome,  3  miles  W.  of 
Crest. 

Chassis,  a  until  town  of  France,  in  the 
depsmant  of  the  Loire  and  Cher,  contain* 
in?  «0  homes.    6  miles  8.  of  Romorantin. 

Chassis,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
lof  the  Indre,  92 miles  N.N. W. 


Chac a-hamas,  a  town  of  Chinese  Tar- 
ter.   Long.  92.  37.  £.   Lat.  44.  50.  N. 

Cracao,  a  small  river  on  the  west  coast 
of  Madagascar,  with  a  village  and  a  small 
isbad  Dear  its  mouth,  both  of  the  same 
usk.  The  village  is  situated  in  18.  lOt 
&  at 

Chacao,  a  port  of  South  America,  on 
the  aprth  coast  of  the  island  of  Chiloe,  situ- 
ated on  the  narrow  channel  which  runs  be- 
tween the  island  and  the  mainland.  This 
port  has  good  anchorage,  and  is  well  defend* 
ed  tram  the  winds ;  but  the  entrance  is  dif- 
ficult, owing  to  a  rock  which  rises  in  the 
avrowest  part  of  it,  and  is  not  visible  ex- 
cept it  ebb.  On  this  account  the  town  of 
Sn  Carlos  was  built  in  1768,  which  has 
sue  become  the  seat  both  of  government 
and  of  commerce.    Long.  73.  35.  W.  Lat. 

Chaca-tesoaso,  a  town  of  Thibet,  die- 
ast  48  miles  N.  N. £.  of  Tchontori. 

Chacatacu,  a  river  of  South  America, 
is  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  and  province  of 
Hmm  and  Maces. 

Cbacb,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
Best  of  ne  Maine  and  Loire,  3  miles  S.  of 


Chaciwatek,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
nasty  of  Cornwall,  situated  in  the  neigh* 
hoernood  of  valuable  copper  mines.  Ins- 
tut  $  miles  W.  of  Truro,  and  869  W.  of 


t  hachafoias,  a  province  of  Peru,  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  eastern  ridges  of  the 
Andes,  north-west  by  the  provinces  of  Luya 
tad  Chillaos,  and  west  by  Caxamarca.  Its 
potest  length  is  38  leagues  from  north- 
west Co  south-east,  and  its  breadth  is  nearly 
•  great  Its  temperature  is  for  the  most 
pert  mild,  though  in  some  low  vallies  it  is 
neeedtngry  hot,  and  in  the  more  elevated 
P»ru  it  is  proportionably  cold.  It  abounds 
Q  wheat,  maize,  and  in  all  kinds  of  herbs 
•ui  fruits;  but  its  staple  productions  are 
attoo  and  tobacco.  The  women  spin  the 
ttton,  which  is  manufactured  into  sail- 
ebth.  They  also  spin  a  sort  of  delicate 
tfasd,  of  which  they  make  linen  for  gar- 
meats.  Cocoa  is  cultivated,  and  cattle  of 
"cry  sort  are  bred,  together  with  horses, 
•seep,  and  cows.  It.  has  only  one  gold 
nine  which  is  worked.  Population  10,000. 
There  is  a  river  of  the  same  name  in  this 
ponace,  which  enters  the  Amazons. 

Cbacitools  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  west 


coast  of  North  America,  discovered  by  cap-i 
tain  Cook  in  1778.  It  is  a  very  open  road, 
and  not  a  safe  station.  It  lies  south  of  Nor- 
ton sound,  between  Cape  Denbigh  and  Bes- 
borough  island. 

Cracky,  called  also  Fort  Hastings,  a 
small  but  fortified  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Bahar.  It  is  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  pass  through  the  mountains,  on 
the  road  between  the  cities  of  Bahar  and 
Burdwan.  This  route  is  now  seldom  used, 
but  was  formerly  that  by  which  different 
invaders  entered  Bengal.  It  was  by  this 
road  that  Bukhtyar  Khuligi  advanced  to 
take  Nuddeah  in  1203 ;  and  so  late  as  1743 
the  Mahratta  chief  Balagee  Rao  came  by  it 
to  join  the  nabob  Alyvudy  Khan.  The 
tranquil  Btate  the  province  has  enjoyed 
since  it  has  been  under  the  protection  of 
the  British,  has  caused  the  fortifications  to 
be  neglected,  and  the  garrison  withdrawn. 
Long.  86.  25.  £.   Lat.  S4.  33.  N. 

Chaco,  an  extensive  country,  mostly^ in- 
cluded within  the  boundaries  of  Peru,  and 
frequently  called  Gran  Chaco.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  river  Paraguay,  on  the 
north-east  by  the  province  of  the  Chiquitos 
Indians,  on  the  north  by*  that  of  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  on  the  west  by  the  pro- 
vinces of  Mizque,  Tomina,  Pomabamba, 
Pilava,  Paspaya,  Tarjja,  and  Tucuman,  and 
on  the  south  it  extends  as  far  as  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Avres.  It  is  called  Cha- 
co, or  Chacu,  which  is  the  Indian  name 
signifying  a  company,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  been  settled  by  a  union 
of  the  Indians  of  several  countries,  who  fled 
into  these  deserts  from  the  conquering  arms 
of  the  Incas,  and  afterwards  from  those  of 
the  Spaniards.  Towards  the  north  its 
breadth  is  450  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
750  miles  long  from  north  to  south.  This 
country  is  generally  one  continued  plain ; 
but  near  its  western  boundary  it  rises  into 
lofty  ridges,  which  are  branches  from  the 
main  chain  of  the  Andes.  Here  the  climate 
is  remarkably  cold,  while  in  the  plains  sul- 
try heats  prevail.  Towards  the  east,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paraguay,  extensive  tracts 
are  found,  which  are  swampy  and  wet,  and 
covered  with  thick  woods;  and  in  other 

C  saline  plains  extend  for  several  hnn- 
miles.  The  chief  rivers  by  which  the 
Chaco  is  watered  are  the  Pilcomavo,  the 
Vermeio,  and  the  Salado,  which  descend 
from  the  western  ridges  of  the  Andes,  and 
fall  into  the  Paraguay  or  the  Parana.  From 
November  to  April,  which  is  the  season  of 
the  rains,  these  rivers  leave  their  beds,  and 
overflow  the  champaign  country,  forming 
various  lakes,  some  of  which  dry  up  during 
the  season  of  drought,  while  others  remain. 
This  extensive  region  is  in  general  extreme- 
ly fertile,  and  would  afford  to  the  industrw 
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ous  cultivator  an  abundant  produce  of  all 
that  is  useful  for  the  subsistence  of  man. 
It  .produces  a  great  variety  of  the  finest 
woods  and  fruit  trees,  such  as  cedars,  re- 
markable for  their  hardness,  balsams,  palms, 
some  of  which  are  more  than  30  yards  in 
height;  almond  trees,  which  are  very  large, 
and  bear  in  the  pods  a  remarkably  soft  wool ; 
cotton  trees,  of  die  heart  of  which  the  In- 
dians make  darts  and  cimeters:   myrrh, 
sassafras  trees,  birch,  and  others,  which  have 
the  interior  bark  so  delicate  and  white  as 
occasionally  to  serve  in  place  of  writing  pa- 
per.   In  this  province  are  also  found  canes 
for  walking  sticks,  as  fine  as  those  of  Asia ; 
and  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  in  holes  of  the 
rocks,  and  below  ground,  are  quantities  of 
honey  and  wax  wrought  by  bees,  of  which 
there  are  reckoned  to  be  more  than  twelve 
sorts.    Some  of  the  wax,  besides  being 
transparent,  is  extremely  fragrant  and  deli- 
cious to  the  taste,  whilst  some  is  so  sour  as 
to  resemble  the  juice  of  boiled  lemons. 
One  sort  of  these  bees  fabricate,  with  great 
skill,  excellent  hives  of  mud  upon  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  of  the  shape  of  a  de- 
canter, which  are  so  hard  that  they  will  not 
break  in  felling  down  upon  the  ground; 
they,  moreover,  are  filled  with  exquisite  wax 
and  well  flavoured  honey.    The  fruit  trees 
which  this  province  produces  are  oranges, 
cedars,  lemons,  apples,  pears,  mdocotoms 
(or  peaches  ingrafted  on  quinces),  figs,  nuts, 
prunes,  and  olives,  also  passion-flowers,  all 
of  which  have  been  brought  hither  from  the 
city  of  Santiago  de  Guadalcazar.    In  this 
province  there  is  an  innumerable  variety 
of  birds.    It  abounds  also  in  quadrupeds, 
as  mules,  horses,  and  cattle  of  the  large  and 
small  kind,  the  vicunas,  and  lamas,  or  na- 
tive sheep,  stags,  bears,  ant-eaters,  wild 
bears,  otters,  tigers,  mountain  cats,  visca- 
chas  (or  large  hares),  large  and  small  foxes, 
&c ;  all  of  which  afford  food  to  the  vora- 
eioufl  Indians.    Insects  and  reptiles  are  also 
found  in  great  numbers. 

This  extensive  country  is  inhabited  by 
uncivilised  tribes  of  Indians,  whom  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Spanish  missionaries  have  fail- 
ed to  reclaim  from  barbarity.  The  Jesuits' 
commenced  their  labours  here  in  1587,  and 
during  their  stay  seven  settlements  were 
founded.  But  no  progress  appears  to  have 
Iseen  made  in  subjecting  the  country  to  the 
Spanish  authority.  The  inhabitants  are 
computed  at  100,000. 

Chactaws,  a  powerful,  hardy,  and  in- 
trepid nee  of  Indians,  who  inhabit  a  very 
Urge  and  extensive  tract  of  fully  country, 
with  large  and  fertile  plains  intervening 
between  the  Alabama  and  Mississippi  ri- 
vers, and  in  the  west  part  of  the  state  of 
Georgia, 
Chacvltuev, « town  of  Bengal,  district 


of  Patheet    It  stands  85  miles  8.  W.  of 
Rogonautpore. 

Chadaoui,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fars,  50  miles  W.  of  Schiras. 

pikAJDARA,  a  village  in  the  territory  of 
Algiers,  64  miles  S.  W.  of  the  capitaL 

Chadknab,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Cbarente,  con- 
taining 830  houses.    4  miles  from  Pons. 

Chases,  an  island  of  the  Arabian  Irak, 
formed  by  a  river  running  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Persian  gulf,  which  extends 
from  Bassora  nearly  to  £1  Catif,  240  miles 
long  and  SO  wide. 

Chaddebton,  a  township  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  ahnost  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  which  are  occupied  in  trade 
and  inanufactures.  Population  4133.  Dis- 
tant 5  miles  from  Manchester,  and  18?  tram 
London. 

Chjexonea.    See  Copramu 

Ch  afaua,  an  outlet  on  the  western  bans; 
of  theMississippi,about  240  miles  shove  New 
Orleans,  and  3  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Red 
river,  by  which  the  superabundant  waters 
which  overflow  the  banks  of  this  great  river 
are  conveyed  to  the  ocean*  This  outlet,  on 
leaving  the  Mississippi,  is  nearly  5200  yards 
wide;  in  low  water  it  is  about  18  feet, 
and  in  high  water  about  S3  feet  in  depth* 
Thirty  miles  from  the  Mississippi  it  is  ob- 
structed by  a  raft  of  wood,  bound  together 
by  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  ligneous  sad 
other  matter.  In  the  coarse  or  20  miles 
the  navigation  is  choaked  by  10  or  19  simi- 
lar rafts ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  theaggre- 
Ete  obstruction  occasioned  by  them  is  not 
b  than  nine  miles.  Some  of  them  form 
good  bridges,  and  are  passable  at  all  seasons. 
Many  of  them  are  covered  with  willow  trees, 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  are  lO 
inches  thick.  These  rafts  rise  and  fall 
with  the  water,  and  are  therefore  justly 
termed  floating  bridges.  Below  these  raits 
the  Chafalia  affords  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  from  75  to  150  yards  wide,  and  from 
85  to  30  feet  deep,  in  the  dry  season.  It 
passes  through  Grand  lake,  and  falls  into 
Vermillion  bay,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
about  150  miles  to  the  west  of  the  month 
of  the  Mississippi* 

Chaoaiko,  a  city  of  the  Birman  empire, 
situated  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Irrawnd- 
dy  river,  opposite  the  ancient  capital  of  Atsu 
It  stands  very  high,  being  built  on  the 
slope  of  several  hills,  the  tops  of  which  are 
covered  with  innumerable  temples,  most  of 
which  are  ornamented  with  spurs  and  gild- 
ed rooft,  and  forms  one  of  the  handsomest 
landscapes  in  the  world.  The  houses  are  built 
of  timber,  with  tiled  roofs.  From  the  year 
1760  till  the  death  of  the  king,  Kamdogee 
Praw  in  17,64,  Chagafgg  was  the  capital  of 
the  Birman  empire;  but  on  the  decease  o$ 
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that  mImA,  Ids  successor  restored  Mon- 
chafaoo  to  ill  former  dignity.  The  former 
city,  hamm,  ataH  cominuef  td  carry  on  a 
very  cLluamie  traffic,  it  being  the  emporium 
to  whit*  all  the  cotton  intended  for  the 
Chinamarfet  ia  brought  and  cleaned;  from 
thence  fc  ia  Beat  np  the  river  by  boats  to 
Qianlsna>  where  it  ia  landed  and  convey- 
ed acrasa  the  mountains  into  China  upon 
hones,  minks,  &c. ;  but  in  some  years  the 
China  cncssaaia  come  to  Umropoora,  bring- 
ing tea,  wahrats,  chesnuts,  and  other  light 
caBssmdhaes,  and  carry  hack  cotton,  parti* 
criarry  the  brown  kind,  of  which  nankeens 
msasie,  and  of  which  Quantities  are  cul- 
lnsla4atlienainityoftheaeeitiea.  Cha- 
gsass;  aiao  desires  great  riches  from  its  guar- 
ties  of  marble,  and  the  inanufactureof  idola, 
These  hi  general  are  of  Boodh  or  Gaudama, 
fitting  i  iiwa  li  g^td  on  a  pedestal :  they  are 
uf  various  dimensions,  some  as  large  aa  the 
ne»  and  others  not  more  wan  nine 
Their  prices  consequently  vary  from 
josmoxtofiveahiltinga.  This  marble 
»  of  a  most  beautiful  white  colour,  without 
aa ▼  dark  veins,  and  takes  the  moat  excellent 
pobaa.  It  k  not  allowed  to  be  exported, 
not  eonfinrri  entirely  to  religious  purposes. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Chagaing  there  ia  also  a 
insnafaeture  of  rockets,  made  of  trees  bored 
hkt  thoae  need  in  England  rbf  pines,  which 
are  fitted  with  gunpowder  and  other  ingre- 
dients, and  discharged  from  scaffolds  erect* 
«dlbr  the  purpose.  This  city  gives  its  title 
to  the  king's  eldest  grandson,  who  is  the 
nominal  governor,  and  is  denominated  prince 
ofOusnring.  He  is  a  great  favourite  of  the 
lsanmli,  and  b  supported  in  greater  state 
than  the  heir  apparent,  of  whom  he  ia  the 
Bsenasnstive  successor.    Long.  06.  E.  l#U 

CsLAerenn.    See  Ckegford. 

Chaolasbe,  a  town  and  district  of  Thi- 
bet, aasr  the  river  Sanpoo,  904  miles  W. 
of  Lasts,  and  190  N.  N.  £.  of  Catmandu. 
Long.  87.  32.  E.  Lat  39.  30.  N. 

Chagwy,  a  town  of  France,  in  Burgun- 
dy, desjartment  of  the  Saone  and  Loire. 
Population  3300.  11  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Oakms-sor-gaone. 

Cbacae,  a  large  and  navigable  river  of 
osath  America,  in  the  province  of  Panama, 
vmieh  baa  its  source  in  the  mountains  of 
the  urterior,  and  falls  into  the  ocean,  30 
auks  VV.  S.  W.of  Portobello, in Lat.  9. 18. 
X.  Lone.  80.  16.  W.  It  ia  navigable  for 
Juje  bam  as  far  as.  Onuses,  where  there  is 
&  wharf  for  unloading,  and  where  the  royal 
cnKtom-houM  is  established.    The  greater 

t  of  the  commerce  between  Portobelloand 
ia  conducted  by  this  river,  as  the 
acatioa  by  land  ia  difficult,  in  con- 
i  of  the  badness  of  the  road,  which 
»  steep  and  incky.  Great  numbers  of  alliga- 


tors  are  bred  on  its  banks,  and  the  forests, 
with  which  its  shores  are  thickly  covered, 
are  roll  of  wild  beasts,  of  monkies  of  every 
species,  and  of  countless,  varieties  of  loath- 
some insects,  which  render  the  voyage  up 
the  river  very  troublesome.  The  treca  are 
also  loaded  with  a  profusion  of  the  finest 
fruits ;  and  the  pine  apples,  in  particular, 
excel  in  siae,  flavour,  and  fragrance,  those 
of  all  other  countries,  At  its .  entrance, 
which  is  about  750  feet  broad,  several  forts' 
have  been  erected  for  its  defence.  One  of 
these,  namely,  the  Castle  of  Chagre,  was 
destroyed  in  1740,  by  admiral  Vernon ;  but 
it  has  since  been  rebuilt. 

Chaguabama,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  of  Cumana,  on  the  north-east 
side,  being  formed  by  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad, and  by  the  mouths  of  the  channels  i£ 
the  Orinoco,  as  far  aa  the  gulf  of  Triste, 

Chahaignes,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Sartbe,  situated  on  the 
Loir,  and  containing  320  houses*  5  miles 
N.  E.  of  Chateau-du-Loir. 

Chahek,  a  town  of  the' island  of  Cyprus, 
38  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Nicosia. 

Chaho,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Pe-tche-li,  7  miles  8.  of  Chumte. 

Cha-ho-tchan,  a  town  of  Chinese  Tar* 
tarv,  30  miles  S.  W.  of  Ning-yuen. 

Chaia,  a  river  of  Siberia,  which  runs 
into  the  Obe,  SO  miles  N.  E.  of  OhdorskoL 

Chajano,  a  large  village  near  Naples, 
with  ilOO  inhabitants. , 

Chaibar,  or  Kauai,  a  strong  town  of 
Arabia,  taken  by  the  Jewa  from  Mahomet, 
A.  D.  688.  Distant  152  miles  N.  E.  of 
Medina. 

Chaillac,  a  small  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Charente,  with  800 
houses. 

Chaillac,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Indre,  18  miles 
S.S.  \v.  of  Argenton. 

Chailland,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  province  of  Maine,  with  8050  inhabit- 
ants. It  has  considerable  iron  works,  and 
ia  18  miles  N.  of  Laval. 

Chailland,  a  town  of  Languedoo,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ardeche.  Popula- 
tion 1800.    13  miles  N.  W.  of  Privas. 

Chaille  les  Maeais,  a  town  of  France, 
in  Poitou,  department  of  La  Vendee.  Po- 
pulation 1800.  11  miles  S.  W.  of  Fontenay 
le  Comte. 

Chaillbs  sous  les  Ormeaux,  a  small 
town  of  France,  in  Poitou,  department 
of  La  Vendee,  on  the  river  Yonne,  con- 
taining 330  houses.  10  miles  E.  of  Sable. 

Chaillevettb,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  on 
the  Seudre,  with  380  houses.  6  miles  S.  of 
Harennes. 

Chaulot,  a  neat  village  of  France,  in 
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the  department  of  the  Seine,  about  half  a 
league  to  the  west  of  Paris,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Champs  Ely  sees,  consisting  of 
220  houses,  and  remarkable  for  its  glass 
and  crystal  works,  its  manufactories  of 
chintz  and  tapestry,  and  for  a  benevolent 
institution  for  the  aged  of  both  sexes. 

Chailloue,  a  small  town  of  Normandy, 
in  the  department  of  the  Ome.  Population 
about  1100.  3  miles  N.  of  Sees. 

Chaingy,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loiret,  consisting  of  340 
houses.  5  miles  W.  of  Orleans. 

Chain  Island,  an  island  in  the  south 
Pacific  ocean,  which  was  discovered  by 
captain  Cook  in  the  year  1769.  It  seemed 
to  be  about  15  miles  in  length  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  to  be  about  five 
miles  in  breadth.  The  trees  on  it  were 
apparently  of  large  size,  and  smoke  was 
seen  rising  from  among  them  in  different 
places.     Long.  145.  50.  W.  LaU  17.  23.  S. 

Chain-Shot  Island,  a  small  island  in 
Pamlico  Sound,  near  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina.  Long.  76.  35.  W.  Lat.  34. 55.  N. 

Chaise  Dixit,  La,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  Lower  Auvergne,  with  1330 
inhabitants.  12  miles  £.  of  Brioude. 

Chaise,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Cotes  du  Nord,  5  miles 
8.  £.  of  Loudeac 

Chaise,  La,  a  small  town  of  France,' 
in  the  department  of  the  Charente,  with 
180  houses. 

Chaise  le  Vicomte,  a  town  of  France, 
in  Poitou,  department  of  La  Vendee,  5 
miles  £.  of  La  Roche  sur  Yonne. 

Chaiuin,  a  river  of  Chili,  which  fells 
into  the  Valdivia,  near  its  entrance  into  the 
sea. 

Chajuk,  a  town  of  Kharasm,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Great  Bukhara. 

Chaien  Khan,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, in  Caramania,  20  miles  N.  N.  JE.  of 
Tarsus. 

Chakeni  Kouzey,  a  town  in  the  king- 
dom of  Candahar,  120  miles  £.  N.  E.  of 
Candabar. 

Cha-Ktang,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kiang-si.  It  is  of  moderate  size, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  in- 
cludes several  small  hills  within  its  pre- 
cincts. The  walls  towards  the  river  are  in 
an  indifferent  state  of  repair. 

Chalaa,  a  village  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  province  cf  Tlemsau,  in  Algiers,  50 
8.  YV.  ofTlemsan. 

Chalabre,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aude,  with  2000  in-* 
habitants.  14  miles  S.  YV.  of  Limoux. 

Chai.ais,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Saintonge,  on  the  river  Tude,  with  240 
Rouses.  5  miles  W.  of  Aubeterre. 

CnALAts,  a  small  town  of  France,  de- 


partment of  the  Gironde,  containing  210 
houses. 


Chaiamont,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  ci-devant  principality  of  Dombes,  with 
1250  inhabitants.  15  miles  8.  of  Bourg-en- 
Bresse. 

.  Chalan,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fan,  40  miles  N.  W.  of  Schiraz. 

Ch  alancon,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ardeche,  consisting  of 
100  houses.  9  miles  N.  of  Privas. 

Chalakonne,  a  river  of  France,  which 
runs  into  the  Saonc,  near  Foissey. 

Chalawaz,  properly  Jhalawab,  a 
district  ot  Hindostan,  province  of  Gu- 
jerat,  which  occupies  an  extensive  tract 
of  country,  between  the  gulfs  of  Cam- 
bay  and  Cutch.  It  is  about  90  miles 
in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  about 
40  broad.  The  neighbouring  districts  of 
YVarreax,  Puttun,  and  Chuwal,  were  for* 
merly  subject  to  the  rajah  of,  and  included 
in,  Jhalawar.  The  residence  of  the  rajahs 
was  at  that  time  in  the  city  of  Dharaa,  of 
which  there  are  at  present  scarcely  any  ves- 
tiges. The  inhabitants  are  principally  of 
the  Hindoo  tribe  of  Rajpoot,  but  are  sub- 
divided into  three  clans  or  sects.  A  great 
proportion  of  this  district  is  very  thinly  in- 
habited, and  poorly  cultivated,  and  does 
not  contain  any  town  of  note.  It  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  several  chieftains,  who  par 
an  annual  tribute  to  the  Mahratta  chief, 
the  Guicowar,  whose  residence  is  at  firo- 
dera ;  but  it  is  generally  collected  by  force 
of  arms. 

Chalco,  a  small  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico,  in  the  intendeucy  of  Mexico,  si- 
tuated on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  be- 
tween the  two  rivers  Tlamanalco  and  Te- 
nant. These  rivers  run  .into  the  lake 
Chalco,  and  its  waters  serve,  when  neces- 
sary, to  replenish  the  lake  of  Mexico ;  for 
which  purpose  proper  sluices  are  provided. 
18  miles  S.  £.  of  Mexico. 

Chalcounha,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Mysore,  IS  miles  N.  £.  of  Gurramiowia. 

Chalcuitos,  Los,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  province  of  Zacatecas. 

Ciialkbernan,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Long.  31. 
37.  E.   Lat  35.  36.  N. 

Chalkur  Bay,  a  large  bay  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  between  tbe 
province  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  south 
part  of  Lower  Canada.  On  die  8th  of  July 
1760,  a  French  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the 
English,  under  the  command  of  captain 
Byron,  in  this  bay.  Long.  65*  W.  LaU 
48.  N. 

Chalobovb  Field,  a  place  of  England, 
in  Oxfordshire,  where  there  was  a  skirmish 
during  the  civil  war  in  1643. 

Cualignac,  a  small  town  of  France,  de* 
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t  rf  the  Charente,  consisting  of  800 


CmucsrY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
mjtneot  tf  the  Meurthe,  5  miles  S.  W.  of 
NiDcy. 

I'maiicra™,  a  Tillage  and  parish  of 
Engfcnxi,  hi  the  county  of  Bedford.  Po- 
pahtion  $33.  DisUnt  3  miles  from  Dun- 
ftAk,  and  36  from  London. 

( HiH.v,  t  river  of  Russia,  which  flows 
into  the  Karskoi  sea.  Long.  71.  14.  £. 
La:.  ?3.  J.  N. 

Cbalixabcpes,  a  town  of  France,  in 
Auttigae,  containing  330  houses. 

Chalk,  or  Kabki,  one  of  the  Prince's 
fekxfe.  ia  the  sea  of  Marmora.  Long.  28. 
W.E.  Ut/40.  58.  N. 

Guuedonio,  a  village  of  European 
Terkey,  in  Thessaly,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  [  utaleta,  in  the  direction  of  Larissa.  It 
a  tbe  anient  Scotussa,  surnaraed  Cynoce- 
jhik,  and  celebrated  for  a  victory  gained 
i)  die  Roratn  consul  Flaminina  over  Philip, 
tie  list  king  of  Macedon  but  one. 

Uaxuhcacho,  a  river  of  Peru,  in  the 
jrwhwe  of  Chilques  and  Masques,  which 
tnten  the  Apurimac 

(  bulamoot aix v,  a  town  of  Hindos- 
taa,  m  Mysore,  88  miles  E.  of  Chinna-Ba- 
kbannn. 

Chauans,  a  town  of  France,  in  Poitou, 
(Apartment  of  La  Vendee. 

Ciuilix,  a  town  of  France,  in  Anjou, 
department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  con- 
latiug  of  330  houses.    15  miles  W.  of  An- 

C  ha  hoc  i,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in  the 
maty  of  Kent  Population  306.  Distant 
i't  oiks  from  Canterbury,  and  49  from 
Union. 

Ciauieis,  Port,  a  harbour  on  the  west 
nbt  of  Montague  island,  in  Prince  Wti- 
•arc's  sound,  which,  according  to  Vancou- 
T*,  who  remained  at  anchor  here  for  some 
fr«,  is  nothing  more  than  a  small  cotfe 
r.  j  ragged  rocky  coast,  and  so  difficult, 
b'h  of  access  and  of  egress,  that  no  vigi- 
foe  in  sounding  is  sufficient  to  protect 
'>  mariner  against  the  unseen  perils  of  the 
'jW  rocks  with  which  it  abounds.  Long. 
."K.S2.E.  Lat.  60.  16.  N. 

Chaw,  a  river  of  Asia,  which  rises  near 
!*■*,  tod  pissing  through  the  province  of 
tuQun,  in  China,  and  into  the  countries 
U»  and  Tonkin,  empties  itself  into  the 
plf  of  Cochin-China,  in  the  Eastern  sea, 
'finite  to  the  island  of  Hainan. 

Cumonhi,  a  town  of  France,  in  Aujou, 
«  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire,  near*  its 
roafluence  with  the  Layon.  Population 
«wo.   WndksS.Vr.  of  Angers. 

€uai.ok*  sua  Marne  (the  Catalannum 
«f  the  Romans),  a  large  town  of  France, 
ifl  Cbsjpagne,«tu£ted  in  a  pleasant  valley. 


between  two  spacious  meadows,  on 'the  river 
Marne.  It  is  the  chief  town  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Marne,  and  contains  about 
11,000  inhabitants.  The  Marne  divides  it 
into  three  parts;  viz.  the  u  town,"  pro- 
perly so  called,  the  "  island,"  and  the 
"  suburb."  The  river  is  crossed  by  se- 
veral bridges,  one  of  which,  erected  in 
1787,  is  admired  for  its  boldness  and  ele- 
gance. Here  is  a  handsome  town-house,  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  built  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, 11  parish  churches,  3  secularised 
abbeys,  several  convents,  and  a  fine  public 
walk.  An  academy  of  sciences  and  belles 
lettres  was  founded  in  1750.  There  are 
here  some  woollen  manufactures  and  tan- 
neries, and  in  the  environs  is  spun  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  yarn.  The  principal 
objects  of  trade  are  corn  and  wine ;  the  latter 
is  brought  from  a  distance,  as  none  is  raised 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  25  miles  S.  E. 
of  Rheims,  40  S.  W.  of  Verdun,  and  103 
E.  of  Paris.  Long.  4*  22.  E.  Lat.  4b.  57. 
16.  N. 

Chalons  sua  Saone  (the  Cabillonum  of 
the  ancients),  a  town  or  France,  in  Bur- 
gundy, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saone. 
It  has  a  wide  circuit,  and  well  built  streets 
and  houses.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
nearly  9000.  This,  however,  is  exclusive 
of  tfee  small  town  of  St  Lawrence*  which 
lies  on  an  island  near  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Saone,  and  communicates  with  the  town 
by  a  stone  bridge.  Chalons  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  has  4  parish  churches,  2  abbeys, 
and  8  other  religious  foundations.  The 
only  public  erection  of  note  is  the  quay, 
which  runs  along  the  Saone ;  it  is  a  solid 
and  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship.  The 
manufactures  of  this  place  are  inconsider- 
able. 170  miles  N.  of  Lyons,  and  214 
S.  E.  of  Paris.  Long.  4.  51.  8.  £.  Lat  4& 
46.  53.  N. 

Chaloo,  a  village  of  Thibet,  situated 
midway  between  two  lakes,  one  of  which  is 
-held  in  high  veneration  by  the' inhabitants 
of  Bootan,  who  believe  that  it  is  frequented 
by  their  principal  deities.  Long.  89.  Id. 
E.   Lat.  28.  18.  NT. 

Chat.sey,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Bag- 
lana,  40  miles  N»  E.  of  Chandor. 

Ch altai,  a  mountain  of  Tartary,  si- 
tuated at  the  source  of  the  river  Bakbulan> 
in  the  chain  of  Kiezik  Tag. 

Chalus,  or  Chaujs-Chabreol,  a  small 
town  of  France,  in  the  Limousin,  with 
1200  inhabitants.  The  town  is  situated  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Vienne.  In 
the  year  1199,  Richard  I.  king  of  England 
received  a  mortal  wound  from  an  arrow  shot 
from  the  castle  of  this  town,  as  he  was  re- 
connoitring it.  1 5  miles  N.  W.  of  St  Yue^ 
and  1 7  S.  W.  of  Limoges.  Long.  0.  56.  & 
Lift.  45.  39.  N. 
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.  Cham,  a  small  town  and  bafliwic  of  Ba- 
varia, district  of  Stranbing,  near  the  influx 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name  into  the 
Eegen.  Population  of  the  town  1900.  24 
miles  N.  E.  of  Ratisbon. 

Cham,  or  Kahm,  a  Tillage  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  canton  of  Zug,  7  miles  S.  of 
Zug. 

Cham,  a  town  of  Lower  Siam,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  on  the  east  coast.  Long* 
100.  SO.  E.  Lat  IS.  50.  N. 

Cham,  a  country  of  Asia,  and  one  of  the 
provinces  of  Cochin-China. 
.    Chama,  a  river  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Maracaibo,  which  runs  into  the 
lake  of  Maracaibo,  in  lat.  8.  33.  N, 

Cham  ah,  a  territory  on  the  Gold  coast  of 
Africa,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  at 
-which  the  Dutch  have  a  fort  The  country 
is  fertile  in  many  places,  and  abounds  with 
timber;  but  the  inhabitants  are  ferocious, 
said  disposed  to  act  in  a  hostile  manner  to- 
wards  all  Europeans.  The  town  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name.    Long.  9.  45.  W.    Lat.  5.  5.  N. 

Cha-ma-ki,  a  town  on  the  island  of  For* 
jnoss.    Long.  ISO.  14.  E.  Lat  SB.  10.  N. 

Cmamalierjs8,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Auvergne,  department  of  the  Puy  4e 
•Pome,  with  840  houses. 

Cham alu con,  a  river  of  Honduras, 
which  runs  into  the  bay  of  that  name. 
Long.  88.  45.  W.  Lat  15.  40.  N. 

Chamaki>,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Auvergne,  department  of  the  Cantal,  9 
miles  N.  of  Aurillac 

,  Chamanous,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the 
tfrovince  of  Quixos  and  Macas,  which  sails 
into  the  river  Coca,  in  lat  46.  S. 

Chamant,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  Limousin*  department  of  the  Conese, 
9  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tulle. 

Cam  aba,  a  town  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  island  of  Java.  Long.  108. 8.  E.  Lat 
4.  80.  S. 

Chamas,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  Pro- 
vence, department  of  the  Mouths  of  the 
Rhone,  situated  on  the  coast  near  the  lake 
of  Bene,  with  a  small  harbour.  Population 
6500.  It  is  noted  for  its  olives  and  olive  oil. 
7  miles  S.  of  Salon,  and  18  W.  of  Aix. 

Cha-ma-tao,  a  small  island  near  the 

Kiat  of  China,  in  the  Eastern  Indian  sea. 
ng.  180.  50.  E.  Lat  37.  58.  N. 

Chamba,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  die  pro- 
vince of  Loxa,  which  enters  the  river  M a- 
lacatos. 

Chambah,  an  extensive  but  unproductive 
district  of  Hindostan*  province  of  Lahore, 
«ituated  about  the  S3d  degree  of  nordiern 
latitude.  It  is  intersected  by  the  river  Ra- 
jey  (Hydraotes),  and  is  hounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Beyah.  It  is  a  mountainous 
region,  and  subject  to  the  Seika,  Chambah, 


the  capital  of  the  above  district,  i*  smut 
110  miles  N.E.  of  Lahore,  in  what  is 
formerly  termed  by  the  Hindoos  the  saa 
territory  of  Nagorcote.  Long.  75.  33. 
Lat  38.  88.  N, 

Chambave,  a  small  town  of  Piednro 
situated  on  the  Doria,  between  rogg 
mountains,  the  declivities  of  which  prodi 
excellent  white  wine*  51  miles  S.E. 
Aosta. 

-Chambbret,  a  small  town  of  France, 
the  department  of  the  Correse,  with  2 
houses.    15  miles  N.  of  Tulle. 

Chambers.!,  the  capital  of  the  duchy 
Savoy,  ia  situated  in  a  fruitful  valley  at  t 
conflux  of  the  rivers  L'Aisse  and  XVAlbsi 
on  the  borders  of  Dauphiny.  It  was  form 
ly  the  residence^f  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  a 
is  still  the  seat  of  a  royal  council.  Vict 
Amadeus  1.  chose  it  for  his  place  of  retr 
after  abdicating  the  throne  of  Sardinia 
1730.  It  is  protected  by  a  large  castle  a 
several  old  fortifications,  and  is  almost  e 
tirely  inclosed  by  gentle  eminences,  whi 
are  covered  with  neat  villas.  In  1815, 
contained  1 1,763  inhabitants,  within  a  c 
cuit  of  two  miles,  but  was  formerly  mu 
more  populous.  In  the  vicinity  there  i 
excellent  baths,  which  are  much  frequept 
in  summer.  38  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Grenofc 
35  E.S.E.  of  Geneva,  and  55  E.  of  hm 
Long.  5.  55.  E.   Lat  45.  34.  N. 

Chambebsbubg,  a  town  of  the  Unit 
States  of  America,  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
situated  on  the  east  branch  of  Conogocheajg 
creek,  a  water  of  the  Potowmac  nver,  is 
rich  and  highly  cultivated  country,  ai 
healthy  situation.  It  contains  800  too* 
and  is  157  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia.  Lon 
77.  40.  W.    Lat  39.  57.  N. 

Chambebtin,  a  village  of  France, 
Burgundy,  department  of  the  Cote  d*Or,i 
miles  S.  of  Dgop.  | 

Chamblbb,  Fobt,  a.  fart  in  Lower  C 
nada,  situated  on  the  river  Chambly,  < 
Bichlieu,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  tl 
American  war,  was  taken  by  general  Mon 
gomery.  It  was  originally  a  mere  weak 
block-rbouse,  but  is  now  a  substantial  buik 
ing,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  castl 
Long.  72. 59.  W.  Lat  45.  48.  N.  Kesri 
and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Richlieu,  staik 
the  village  of  Chambly,  coneistmg  of  abot 
80  or  90  houses,  chiefly  built  of  wood.  Thi 
place  is  a  great  thoroughfare,  the  gre4 
road  from  Montreal  to  the  United  Sta& 
passing  through  it 

Cbambleb  Hivbb.    See  Richtku* 

Chambly,  or  Ch ambus,  a  small  town fl 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Oise.  I 
stands  on  a  rivulet  of  the  same  najne,  ad 
consists  of  $60  houses.  3  miles  N^.  a 
Beaumont  snr  Oise. 

Chambo,  a  )srge  g?er  of  Quito,  intiu 
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wince  if  Bfcbamba,  over  which  there  is 
ib-idgeofispes.  Humboldt  mentions  that, 
i  <Vw  von  befcre  he  arrived  in  that  coun- 
try, thii  bridge,  owing  to  a  dry  wind,  be- 
ing succeeded by  heavy  rains,  broke  down  all 
ntVnee,  in  consequence  of  which  four  In- 
dira war  drowned.     Lat.  1.  25.  S. 

Chahbois,  »  town  of  France,  In  the  de- 
MTtmrat  of  the  Qrne,  on  the  Dive.  6  miles 
N.  E.  of  Aigentan. 

fmxioy,  a  amall  town  of  France,  in 
Atraogne,  department  of  the  Creuse.  Popu- 
IiSoqISOO.   3  miles  W.  ofEvaux. 

Chimmx,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
tkputof&t  of  the  Loire.  Population  1300. 
<  mJoSlW.  of  St  Etienne. 

I'HiiioiD,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dtprtaent  of  the  Loire  and  Cher.  Near 
it  is  t  Gothic  castle,  built  by  Francis  I.,  in 
tfcr  middle  of  an  extensive  park,  on  an 
iilnd  famed  by  the  river  Causson,  and 
ranted  the  finest  edifice  of  the  kind  in 
Fnare.  Stanislaus  Leczhvky,  king  of  Po- 
lai,  resided  here  for  nine  years  previous  to 
ha  being  put  in  possession  of  the  duchy  of 
Uniie.  Louis  XV.  bestowed  it,  in  1745, 
n  the  celebrated  marshal  Saxe,  who  died 
ken  in  1750.  In  the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  it 
*a  bestowed  on  his  military  companion 
BerJuer.  The  village  lies  10  miles  E.  a/ 
Has.  Long.  1.  30.  E.   Lat.  47.  37.  N. 

Chakiost-Langsaigne,  a  small  town 
tf  France,  m  the  department  of  the  Rhone, 
MfenungStt  houses.  6  miles  E.  of  Ville- 
fcrache. 

Crime,  La,  a  small  town  of  Savoy,  in 
tbe  enuty  of  Maurieune,  situated  on  the 
rar  Are,  5  miles  N.W.  of  St  Jean  de  Mau- 
vsae.  Population  500. 

(aiMEois,  a  small  town  of  Normandy, 
a  the  department  of  the  Eure.  Population 
toft  S  miles  W.  of  ficrnay. 

Ciam-cuo-pou,  a  town  of  Chinese  Tar- 
Sj,  6  mues  N.N.E.  of  Ning-yuen. 

Chavchoz,  a  town  of  Armenia,  145 
ftkLofErivan. 

Ciime,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
fyalmttt  of  the  Sarthe,  with  140  houses. 

Cuke,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the 
pinoe  of  Panama,  on  the  coast  of  the 
nrffc    Long.  79.  42.  W.  Lat  8. 35.  N. 

Csaxilit,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
Pwwatof  the  Rhone,  9  mOes  W.  of  Ville- 

Cbaxillt,  a  small  island  in  the  river  St 
Uinace.    Long.  75.  W.  Lat.  45.  N. 

Ciamu,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Yemen,  50  miles  N.E.  of  Loheia. 
K4S.5.B.  Lat  17. 18.  N. 

Chaioi,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
poee  of  Lsr,  30  miles  W.  of  Gambron. 

Ciami*,  or  Tea  ami  a,  a  town  of  Thi- 
*>*»  nates  SA  of  Laws,  and  150  N.E. 


ofGhergong,  the  capital  of  Assam.    Long* 
95.  E.  Lat  28.  N. 

Chamkeiskoi,  a  fortress  of  Russia,  on 
the  confines  of  China,  168  miles  8.W.  of 
Werch-UdinskoL 

Chamouni,  Cramounts,  Cbamokix,  or 
Chaxoix,  a  village  of  Savoy,  in  the  district 
of  Upper  Faucigriy,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Chamberg,  and  42  S.E.  of  Geneva.  It  con- 
tains 1500  inhabitants,  and  lies  in  the  nar- 
row and  rugged,  but  picturesque  valley  of 
die  same  name,  at  the  mot  of  Mount  Blanc 
This  valley  is  3300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  is  watered  by  the  river  Arve,  and  is 
famous  for  its  glaciers  and  its  wild  goats,  or 
chamois,  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  take) 
its  name. 

Champagnac,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Vienne, 
with  1440  inhabitants.  5  mites  £.&.£.  of 
Roche-Chouart 

Champagnac,  a  small  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  with 
180  houses. 

CnAMPAGNAC  de  Bel-Atr,  a  large  vil* 
lage  of  France,  department  of  the  Dordogne, 
Population  800.    9  miles  S.  of  Nbntrou. 

Champ aon ac,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Auvergne,  department  of  the  Cantal.  It 
contains  300  houses,  and  is  situated  on  the 
Dordogne,  5  miles  N.E.  of  Mauriac. 

Champagne,  a  province  of  France,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom,  adjacent 
to  Franche  Comte'  and  Lorraine.  It  is  about 
195  miles  in  length,  and  135  in  breadth; 
die  number  of  square  miles  is  computed  at 
11,880,  and  the  population  at  1,200,000. 
The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy,  and 
the  ground  so  level,  that  the  whole  province 
may  be  described  as  one  extended  plain. 
Yet,  having  hills  along  the  frontier,  it  is 
plentifully  watered:  the  principal  rivers  are 
the  Maese,  the  Seine,  the  Marae,  the  Aisne, 
the  Aube,  the  Yonne,  the  Blaise,  the  Tourbe, 
and  the  Vesle ;  they  are  for  the  most  part 
navigable  by  boats,  and  afford  the  means  of 
plentiful  irrigation,  an  advantage  to  which 
some  ascribe  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which 
is  naturally  chalky  and  ungrateful.  The 
chief  products  are  corn,  and  the  wine  so 
well  known  in  Britain,  and  indeed  through- 
out Europe.  Wood  is  here  very  abundant, 
and  thepasturaee  in  some  places  is  excel- 
lent Tne  whole  province,  however,  by  no 
means  partakes  of  this  character  of  fertility. 
The  breed  of  sheep  is  here  very  fine,  having 
been  improved  by  an  admixture  with  those 
from  Spain.  It  now  forms  the  whole  of  the 
departments  of  the  Ardennes,  the  Marne, 
the  Upper  Marne,  and  the  Aube,  and  the 
greater  part  of  those  of  the  Yonne  and  the 
Seine,  and  Marne.  It  has  been  frequently 
the  theatre  of  war,  particularly  in  the  inva- 
sions of  France  in  1 792  and  1814. 
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Champagne,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Poitou,  department  of  La  Vendee.  It 
contains  230  bouses.  6  miles  S.  £.  of 
Lucen. 

Champagne,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  containing 
166  houses.     12  miles  .N.  W.  of  Le  Mans. 

Champagne,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Ain,  10  miles  N. 
oflkUey. 

•  Champagne,  a  small  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Dordogne,  10  miles  N. 
of  Riberac 

.  Champagne  Mouton,  a  town  of  France, 
in  Poitou,  department  of  the  Charente. 
Population  1600.  14  miles  W.  of  Con- 
folens. 

.  Chamfagney,  a  town  of  France,  in 
Frahche  Comte,  department  of  the  Upper 
&aone.    Population  2000. 

Champagnole,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in,  Franche  Comte',  department  of  the 
Jura.  Population  1500.  14  miles  S.  £.  of 
Poligny. 

Ch  amp  ag  nolle*,  a  .  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Charente,  on  the  river  Seudre,  containing 
280  houses. 

Champagny's  Archipelago,  a  number 
of  islands  so  called  by  the  French  expedition 
of  1800,  situated  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
New  Holland.  This  archipelago  compre- 
hends 20  at  least,  of  which  the  largest  does 
not  exceed  9  miles  in  length.  They  are  in 
general  sterile,  of  a  whitish  appearance, 
and  of  irregular  figure.  Abundance  of  fish 
frequent  the  surrounding  sea. 

Champah,  the  name  of  a  pass  through 
the  mountains  which  divide  the  provinces 
of  Behar  and  Bengal  in  Hindostan.  Long. 
S3.  20.  £.   Lat  24.  SO.  N. 

Cham  pan  eer,  a  district  of  Hindostan, 

Erovince  of  Gujerat,  principally  situated 
etween  the  22d  and  23d  degrees  of  north- 
ern latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Godra,  on  the  east  by  the  territories  of 
the  Mahratta  chief  Holkar,  on  the  south  by 
the  Narbudda  river,  and  on  the  west  by 
Baroach;  it  is  subject  to  the  Mahrattas, 
part  of  it  belonging  to  Scindeah,  the  re- 
mainder to  the  Guicowar.  In  the  year 
1£03,  this  territory,  with  its  principal  for- 
tress Powanghur,  was  taken  possession  of 
by  die  British,  but  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace,  such  parts  of  forts  as  belonged 
to  Scindeah  were  restored  to  him.  The 
Guicowar  was  one  of  the  British  allies. 

Champaneer,  the  capital  of  the  above 
district,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  Guje- 
rat. Its  citadel  stands  on  the  top  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  and  was  formerly  esteemed  a 
place  of  great  strength.-  In  the  year  1535, 
it  was  taken  by  the  emperor  Homayon, 
who,  at  die  head  of  only  40  men,  entered  it 


of  Gujerat,  whicl 
had  been  accumulating  for  ages ;  thi 
whole  of  which  he  lavishly  distributed  t| 
his  army.  The  great  strength  of  the  place 
its  numerous  garrison  composed  of  Afghana 
and  the  well  executed  stratagem  by  wbiit 
it  was  taken,  give  Homayon  a  just  claiir 
to  the  title  of  a  brave  and  skilful  general 
The  ruins  of  Hindoo  temples,  and  .Mah<> 
metan  mosques,  in  its  vicinity,  prove  it 
former  grandeur ;  but  the  nouses  of  th« 
present  town  are  wretched  huts,  raised  or 
the  pillars  and  other  fragments  of  the  magi 
nificent  edifices  of  its  former  possessors 
Long.  73.  37.  E.  Lat.  22.  31.  N. 
.'  Cham  para  n,  a  district  of  Bengal,  lyin^ 
to  the  north-east  of  the  Gunduck  river, 
and  dependent  on  Bettiah. 

CHAMPDENiEK8,a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Poitou,  department  of  the  Two  Sevres. 
Population  1200.     10  miles  N.  of  Niort, 

Champdieu,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loire,  3  miles  N.  of 
Montbrison. 

Champeaux,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  7  miles 
N.E.ofMelun. 

Champeix,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Aivergne,  situated  on  the  river  Couse,  at 
the  foot  of  a  granite  mountain.  It  is  in  the 
department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  and  is 
sometimes  called  Lower  Champeix,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Upper  Champeix,  a  Urge 
village  on  the  adjacent  mountain,  7  miles 
N.  W.  of  Issoire. 

Ciiampemere8,  a  town  of  France,  de- 

Eartment  of  the  Charente,  containing  620 
ouses.   6  miles  N.  £.  Angouleme. 

Cham  peon,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mayenne,  contain- 
ing 240  houses.  9  miles  N.  E.  of  Mayenne. 

Champeton,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which 
runs  into  the  bay  of  Campeachy.  Long. 
91.  56.  W.   Lat.  18.  50.  N. 

Champion  e,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Anjou,  department  of  the  Maine  and 
Loire,  containing  230  houses.  14  miles  N. 
of  Angers. 

Champxgny,  a  town  of  France,  in 
Champagne,  department  of  the  Yonne, 
with  200  houses.  14  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Sens. 

Champigny  bur  Vendb,  a  town  of 
France,  department  of  the  Indre  and 
Loire ;  it  stands  on  the  small  river  Vende, 
and  has  240  houses.  7  miles  S.  o£  Chinon. 

Champion,  a  township  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  in  Jefferson  county,  which  con- 
tained, in  1810,  1471  inhabitants,  and  194 
senatorial  electors. 

Champlain,  a  large  lake  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which,  forms  the  boua- 
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ury  between  New  York  and  Vermont  Its 
dirtctun  is  nearly  from  north  to  south;  It 
is  a  ion*;,  narrow,  and  deep  body  of  water, 
about  130  miles  in  length,  and  varying  in 
breadth,  from  1  to  18  miles.  Its  mean 
breadth  star  be  estimated  at  6  miles.  It  is 
iu:er;per*J  with  a  number  of  islands,  the 
Lrgest  of  vhich  are  the  North  and  South 
Hero  iibab,  and  the  isle  Lamotte.  Its 
crrrh  is  sufficient  for  the  largest  vessels. 
J  U  tutors  which  form  this  lake  are  col- 
Vr..-1  frnn  a  large  tract  of  country,  a  great 
{.^portion  of  the  rivers  which  rise  in  the 
%ue  of  Vermont  falling  into  it,  and  several 
£*>  bringing  their  tributary  streams  from 
Ntr  York,  and  from  Canada,  to  which 
U:  prc*.inee  its  own  waters  flow  through 
lU  Rkhlieu,  Sorel,  or  Chablee  river,  into 
t-jr  St  Lawrence.  It  was  discovered  by 
StdolI  Cbamplain,  in  1608,  from  whom 
:':  licfires  its  name,  and  since  this  period 
:■.•.:?  are  many  indications  to  show  that  its 
Tjten  hire  fallen  nearly  SO  or  40  feet  from 
ir^r  former  height.  The  rocks  in  several 
j-L-es  appear  to  be  marked  by  the  former 
t^::t  of  the  Like,  many  feet  higher  than 
iLr  jrtsent  level  of  the  water.  Fossil  shells 
•ad  bodies  of  trees  are  frequently  found  at 
il.  J*pth  of  15  or  20  feet  in  the  earth ;  not 
«-aij  ibag  its  shores,  but  in  the  low  lands, 
j  tik  distance  of  2  or  3  miles.  These 
.ri  other  circumstances,  leave  no  doubt 
lij.t  tt  a  former  period  the  waters  of  this 
laif  were  higher,  and  were  spread  over  a 
xetf  extent  of  ground.    At  present,  the 

•  Jers  rise  from  about  the  end  of  April  to 
i'.at the  end  of  June.  But  this  increase 
tJAtn  exceeds  4  or  6  feet.  The  lake  is 
t.riy  frozen  round  the  shores,  but  it  is 
c>«  commonly  altogether  shut  up  with 
a  until  the  middle  of  January.  About 
rik  middle  of  April  the  ice  generally 
ban,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  many 
'  (MTt  miks  of  it  to  disappear  in  one  day. 
V. \n  it  has  attained  to  a  state  of  the 
rutst  density  and  firmness,  extensive 
~-*is  or  openings  will  suddenly  take  place. 
TW  cracks  generally  run  in  an  oblique 
'ftciioo,  and  often  to  the  distance  of  10  or 
]j  miles.  Sometimes  the  ice  will  separate 
n  etch  ride  to  the  distance  of  5  or  6 
ft<;  at  other  times  it  is  thrown  up  in 
*VTt*  4  or  5  feet  high.      These  open- 

•  p  often  prove  dangerous  to  travellers  who 
ji  crossing  the  ice  in  sleighs.    The  lake 

•  «ell  stored  with  fish,  particularly  sal- 
r«v,  salmon  trout,  sturgeon,  and  pickerel ; 

■  <i  the  land  on  its  borders  and  on  the  banks 
■*  >'<*  rivers  is  good. 

ImnrLAiN-,  a  township  in  the  state  of 
^*«w  York,  and  county  of  Clinton,  contain- 
>'-*,  in  ]*io,  1210  inhabitants,  including  92 
*wuomltfectors. 

CiUMfLAix,  Little,  a  river  of  Lower 


Canada,  which  mils  into  the  St  Lawrence 
from  the  north,  about  60  miles  above  Que- 
bec. 

Champlemy,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Vievre.  Population 
1 100.     1 7  miles  N.  E.  of  La  Charite. 

Chamfmtte,  or  Chamnite,  a  town  of 
France,  in  Franche  Corate',  department  of 
the  Upper  Saone.  Population  2700.  27 
miles  W.  of  VesouL  Long.  5.  36.  £.  LaL 
47.  37.  N. 

Champlo8t,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Champagne,  department  of  the  Vonne, 
containing  230  houses.  6  miles  N.  W.  of 
St  Florentin. 

C  ii  am  p  o  s,  a  town  of  France,  in  Auvergne, 
and  the  head  of  a  canton  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Cantal.  17  miles  N.  £.  of 
Mauriac. 

Champouni,  a  mountain  of  Thibet,  situ- 
ated near  the  source  of  the  river  Tchotchon, 
and  in  a  ridge  which  runs  from  north  to 
south. 

Champronu,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  with 
140  houses. 

Champtoceaux,  a  town  of  France,  in 
Anjou,  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire. 
It  stands  on  the  Loire,  and  has  1200  inha- 
bitants. 4  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Ancenis. 

Champtose,  a  town  of  France,  in  An- 
jou, department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire, 
with  260  houses.     14  miles  W.  of  Angers. 

Chamtou,  a  town  of  Thibet,  75  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Cont-Choudsonff. 

Ch ahuina,  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Costa  Rica,  which  mils  into 
the  Pacific  ocean. 

Cham  use  a,  a  small  town  of  Portuguese 
Estremadura,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus. 
Population  1800.    9  miles  E.  of  Santareno. 

Chamuti,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs 
into  the  sea,  6  miles  S.  S.  E.' of  Gierace. 

Ch&muti,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Ultra,  5  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Gierace. 

Chanac,  a  town  of  France,  in  Langue- 
doc,  department  of  the  Locere.  Population 
1900,  7  miles  S.  W.  of  Mende. 

Chan  aid,  a  small  island  of  Scotland, 
near  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Islay. 

Chanax  Kalesi,  a  town  and  fortress  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  built  to  defend 
the  straitof  the  Dardanelles.  The  date  of  the 
citadel  belongs  to  the  Lower  Grecian  era, 
and  the  outworks  are  modern.  The  town 
contains  about  2000  houses,  and  has  a  ma- 
nufacture of  pottery. 

Chanaz,  a  canal  of  Savoy,  which  unites 
the  lake  of  Bourget  with  the  Rhone. 

Chanca,  a  river  which  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Portugal  and  Andalusia, 
and  falls  into  the  Guadiana,  25  miles  N.  of 
Ayamonte. 
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6ttANCAiLL0,  an  inconsiderable  seaport 
of  8outfa  America,  in  the  province  of  Chan- 
cay,  to  the  north  of  lima.  Lat  18.  3.  S. 

uhancay,  a  province  of  Peru,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  that  of  Santa,  north-east 
and  north  by  that  of  Caxstambo,  east  by 
that  of  Can ta,  and  south  by  that  of  Cerca- 
do.  It  is  81  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  the  same  in  breadth,  and  has 
some  ports  and  creeks  on  its  coast,  which, 
however,  are  not  remarkable  for  their  se- 
curity. It  comprehends  in  its  territories 
two  districts,  one  of  a  cold  temperature 
which  lies  among  the  mountains,  and  the 
other  lving  towards  the  sea,  and  of  a  war- 
mer climate.  It  is  very  fertile,  both  in 
sugar  and  maize,  with  which  large  quanti- 
ties of  pigs  are  fattened  to  supply  the  mar- 
kets of  Lima.  What  conduces  to  render 
tike  soil  fertile,  is  a  species  of  manure 
brought  from  some  small  islands  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  coast,  and  thought  to  be 
the  excrement  of  certain  birds.  Such  is  its 
efficacy,  that  it  occasions  the  maiae  to  pro- 
duce two  hundred  fold,  and  about  90,000 
bushels  of  it  are  used  annually.  In  the 
centre  of  this  province  and  on  the  coast  are 
some  fine  salines. 

Chancay,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro- 
vince, founded,  in  a  beautiful  and  healthy 
valley,  at  a  league  and  a  half  8  distance 
from  the  river  Pasamayo,  in  the  year  1563. 
It  has  a  tolerable  port,  well  frequented  by 
trading  vessels.  45  miles  N.  W.  of  Lima. 
Lat.  11.  30.  S. 

'  Chanceaux,  a  small  town  of  France,, 
in  the  department  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  18 
miles  N.W.  of  Dijon. 

Chance  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  north  coast 
of  an  island  in  the  straits  of  Magellan,  of 
which  the  ground  is  very  rocky  and  uneven. 
It  is  5  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Cape  Quod. 
.  Chancelade,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Dordogne,  con- 
taining 900  houses.  3  miles  N.  W.  of  Peri- 
gueux. 

Chanceley,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  south 
coast  of  Arabia.    Long.  56.  E.  Lat  18.  N. 

Chakcellaria,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
Alentejo,  7  miles  W.  of  Crato. 

Chancha,  a  small  village  of  Egypt,  on 
the  border  of  the  desert  of  Sues,  6  miles 
E.  of  Cairo. 

Ckaxcham aiu,  a  river  of  South  Ame- 
rica,* in  the  province  of  Caxamarquilla, 
which  enters  the  large  river  Perene. 

Chan-chan,  a  town  of  the  kingdom/if 
Corea,  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Long-Konang, 

Chandah,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Gundwaneh.  It  is  inhabited  by  a 
savage  tribe  called  Goands/who  refuse  to 
have  any  intercourse  with  Europeans. 

Chakdail,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Allahabad,  situated  between  the 


84th  and  85th  degrees  of  northern  Iattalej 
and  is  separated  from  the  British  territory 
by  the  river  Soane.  The  natives  are  Hi 
doos  of  the  Rajpoot  tribes,  but  are 
sively  wild  and  uncivilised.  It  is 
tainous  and  full  of  woods,  consequent!' 
very  thinly  inhabited.  The  residence 
the  chief  is  a  town  called  Rajepore, 
80  miles  west  of  the  fortress  of  the 
Jighur,  who  pays  a  small  tribute  to  th 
British;  but  some  part  of  it  belongs  to  th« 
Burdee  rajah,  who  resides  at  Buddree.  1| 
probably  contains  iron  and  other  ores, 
which,  if  the  people  were  more  tivflisedl 
might  be  purified,  and  with  its  timki 
might  easily  be  floated  down  the  Soane  ii 
the  rainy  season. 

Chandail,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro 
vince  of  Malwa.  Long.  77. 83.  E.  Lat  23 
43.  N. 

Chandalcotta,  a  town  of  Hindostan 
in  Golconda,  17  miles  E.  of  Adoni 

Chandance,  a  small  district  of  Hindos- 
tan, province  of  Lahore,  situated  betwecr 
the  33cl  and  34th  degrees  of  northern  bu*. 
tude.  It  is  governed  by  a  Hindoo  chief 
who  is  tributary  to  the  rajah  of  Jumbo 
It  is  a  hilly  country,  but  possesses  som 
very  fertile  vallies. 

Chandanee,  the  capital  of  the  above  dfc 
trict,  situated  in  lat.  33.  84.  N.  long.  74 
41.  E.  It  is  a  neat  and  populous  town.  1 
is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  on  th 
western  side  of  a  rapid  stream.  This  chan 
nd  is  passed  by  means  of  two  fir  beams 
one  of  which  reaches  from  the  eastern  star 
to  an  insulated  rock  in  the  river,  while  tfc 
other  extends  from  the  rock  tothewesten 
bank. 

Chandeleur  Islands,  a  cluster  o 
islands  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  near  th 
coast  of  West  Florida.  Long.  88.  48.  t 
88.  58.  W.  Lat  89.  30.  to  89.  45.  N. 

Chander,  a  small  town  in  the  Afehaj 
territories,  in  the  province  of  Moultaii 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Dummood 
river.    Long.  71.  89.  E.  Lat.  88. 18.  N. 

Chandercoona,  a  town  of  Hindostar 
province  of  Bengal,  district  of  Burdwan.  1 
manufactures  considerable  quantities  of  boti 
silk  and  cotton,  and  is  in  a  great  measure  <k 
pendent  on  the  company's  factory  at  Keel 
poy.    Long.  87. 38.  £.  Lat  88.  44.  N.     ' 

Chanderoheri,  a  town  of  Hindostai 
hi  Canara,  which  was  ceded  to  the  Britisj 
in  1799.  Distant  15  miles  S.  of  Maud 
lore. 

Cwanderounoe,  a  town  of  Hindostat 
province  of  Bengal,  district  of  Tippers.  1 
manufactures  a  considerable  quantity  of  th 
cotton  cloths  called  baftas.  Long.  91. 20. 1 
Lat  88.  55.  N. 

Chandxenagori*  called  by  thenatiw 
Fransdunga,  the  principal  settlement  of  th 
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Frend)  in  Bengal  It  is  situated  in  a 
healthy  pantion  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Hoagty,  or  Bbgurutty  river,  91  miles  above 
Calcutta,  in  lat.  22.  49.  N.  long.  88.  96.  E. 
It  is  i  wry  neat  town,  about  three  quarters 
oft  mflefcog,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  small 
territory,  eitending  two  miles  on  the  bank  of 
the  rirtf,  and  one  mile  inland.  *f  he  houses 
•re  iugeoeal  two  stories  high,  with  colo- 
ns kin  front,  and  green  Venetian  windows; 
tUf  are  built  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  are 
petered  with  fine  white  chunara  both  fa- 
de and  out,  and  have  flat  roofs,  upon 
nhkh  the  proprietors  sit  and  frequently  re- 
cwe  wrapanv  in  an  evening.  The  French 
obtascd  thii  situation  for  their  factory 
lira  the  nuwab  Shaista  Khan,  about  the 
▼ear  1576 ;  and  90  years  after  that  event, 
they  either  obtained  permission,  or  took  ad- 
nunge  of  a  rebellion  in  Bengal,  to  fortify 
it.  The  factory  continued  to  flourish,  and 
the  town  to  increase,  till  the  year  1)57, 
vfcra  the  garrison  consisted  of  300  Euro* 
pan  infantry,  and  a  good  train  of  artillery. 
It  w»  then  attacked  by  admiral  Watson 
tad  colonel  Give,  who,  having  forced  it  to 
itrrraW,  dismantled  the  fortifications.  It 
tss  since  remained  unfortified ;  and,  on  the 
broking  oat  of  war,  has  been  quietly  taken 
fwrakra  of  by  the  English,  and  restored 
a  the  same  manner,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
pace:  The  French,  now  finding  it  cheaper 
to  porchase  investments,  either  from  the 
urns,  or  the  merchants  of  Calcutta,  than 
to  keep  up  their  former  factories  at  Cossim- 
bar,  Dacca,  &c  have  hitherto  declined 
bbog  posKfaion  of  them. 

Chandghesry,  a  town  and  district  of 
Hisdostan,  in  the  Carnatic,  formerly  a  Hin- 
doo kingdom.  The  citadel  stands  on  a  lofty 
nek,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  town  is  si- 
natei  Distant  72  miles  W.X.W.  of 
Mains.    Long.  79. 23.  E.   Lat.  13.  33.  N. 

CauTOGiuaRY,  a  town  and  fortress  of 
Hindustan,  in  the  Mysore,  and  in  the  dis- 
trict tf  Chittkdroog,  108  miles  N.N.W. 
tf *enngapatam.     Long.  76.  5.  E.  Lat  12. 

CaixDooNGK,  the  name  of  two  or  three 
«a*n  towns  in  different  parts  of  Bengal. 

Chaxdiga,  driver  of  Siberia,  which  runs 
b»  the  river  Aldan.  Long.  135.  1*.  E. 
IaHS.10.  N. 

Chavdoe,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
«wty  of  Baglana,  52  miles  N.  E.  of  Nas- 
*ek,  *nd  80  N.W.  of  Aurungabad.  This 
fcwn  w«a  captured  by  the  Britishibrces  in 
1»1    Long.  74,  28.  £.  Lat.  20.  8.  N. 

Chamdoul,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
f**ipoe  of  Axerbgan,  150  miles  N.  E.  of 

CsAjmroua,  the  name  of  nine  towns  in 
afferent  Darts  of  Bengal.  Chand  is  the 
"we  of  the  moon,  which  being  one  of  the 
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Hindoo  deities,  numerous  place*,  are  dedi- 
cated to  it 

CHANDaA-GuPTi,  Chandra-Gcti,  or 
Gun,  a  town  and  fort  of  Hindostan,  at  the 
north-west  extremity  of  the  Mysore:  tile 
former  situated  on  a  lofty  peaked  hill,  con-' 
cerning  which  the  natives  have  many  ab- 
surd traditions.  This  was  formerly  a  place 
of  great  celebrity,  but  is  now  reduced  to 
about  100  houses.  Long.  75. 8.  E.  Lat.  14. 
23.  N. 

Chandsee,  the  name  of  a  district  and 
town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  province  of 
Malwa*  The  town  is  the  residence  of  a 
rajah,  contains  about  14,000  houses,  and  id 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bet- 
wah,  in  long.  78.  43.  E.  lat.  24.  48.  N. 
This  place  was  first  taken  by  the  Mahome- 
'  tans,  in  the  year  1509,  by  tne  emperor  Se* 
kunder  I.  It  is  still  a  flourishing  place, 
owing  to  its  extensive  manufacture  of  the 
fine  cotton  cloth  called  Chandaily,  which 
very  nearly  resembles  cambric,  and  is  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  all  over  India* 
The  rajah  is  tributary  to  the  Mahrattas. 

Chandui,  a  small  seaport  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  Guayaquil,  which 
is  seldom  resorted  to,  except  when  vessels 
are  driven  to  it  by  stress  of  weather,  on  ac- 
count of  some  extensive  shoals  lying  at  its 
entrance.    Long.  80.  35.  W.  Lat.  2.  23.  S. 

Chanes,  one  of  the  smaller  Shetland 
islands.    Long.  1,  43.  W\  Lat.  60,  9.  N. 

Chang,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  second 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Chen-si,  distant 
495  miles  W.  of  Pekin.  Long.  99.  33.  E. 
Lat*  33.  50.  N. 

Chang,  an  extensive  province  in  Thibet, 
intersected  by  the  river  Brahmapootra,  of 
Burhampooter.    Lat  28.  30.  N.  * 

Changa,  or  Xanga,  the  name  of  two. 
small  islands  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
about  lat.  11.  S. 

Chang  am  ah,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  lit 
Barramaul,  where  there  is  a  pass  across  the. 
mountains  to  the  Carnatic  100  miles  S.W: 
of  Madras. 

Changapsang,  a  town  of  Thibet,  243 
miles  W.  of  Lassa,  and  195  N.N.E.  of 
Catmandu.    Long.  86.  52.  E.  Lat.  31. 6.  N. 

Chang-chan.     See  Tchang-chang. 

Chang-che,  a  city  of  China,  ofthesei 
cond  rank,  in  the  province  of  Quang-si, 
1210  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Pekin.  Long.  9& 
17.  E.  Lat.  22.  6.  N. 

Chang-choui,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Honan,  45  miles  S.  E.  of  Hitf. 

Change,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Sarthe,  containing  370  houses.  3 
miles  S.  E.  of  Le  Mans. 

Change,  a  small  town  of  Prance,  Aepart- 
raent  of  the  Mayenne.  It  contains  330 
houses.    3  miles  N.  of  Laval. 

Chang-hai,  a  town  of  China,  of  1ht 
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third  rank,  in  the  province  of  Kiang^nan, 
18  miles  S.  £.  of  Song-kiang. 

Chang-hang,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  the  province  of  Fokien,  50 
jhjles  S.  of  Ting-tcheoo. 

Chang-haya,  a  village  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Chang-tong,  situated  among 
mountains.  It  is  very  large  and  populous, 
dnd  is  celebrated  for  the  neighbouring  or- 
chards, which  produce  pears  of  remarkable 
aiie.  8ome  of  these  measured  by  Van  Braam 
Were  15  inches  long. 

Chang-hia-tong,  a  town  of  China,  of 
the  second  rank,  in  die  province  of  Quang- 
sL  Distant  1800  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Pekin. 
Long.  106.  4.  B.  Lat.  88.  87.  N. 
'  Chang-ho,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Chang-tong,  18  miles  S.W.  of 
Vowtmg. 

'  Chang-ix,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  se- 
cond rank,  in  Quang-si.  Distant  1165  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Pekin.  Long.  106. 24.  E.  Lat. 
83.  3.  N. 

Chang-xao,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Kiang-si,  30  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Choui-tcheou. 

'  Ch  angles,  two  villages  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, on  the  west  coast  of  mtolia,  situated  on 
a  stream  formerly  named  Gaesus,  or  Gessus, 
which  is  rapid  after  rains.  These  villages 
are  near  each  other;  one  is  named  Turkish 
Changlee;  the  other  Giour  Chand.ee,  from 
being  inhabited  by  Christians.  Distant  9 
Jnjks  S.8.W.  from  Scala  Nova. 

Ch  amo-lik,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
link,  in  Quang-si,  18  mfles  N.  W.  of  Ping. 

Chang-ling,  a  town  of  Asia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Cores,  5  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Hoang. 

Chang-nan,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Chen-si,  48  miles  S.E.  of  Chang. 

Chang-se,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  se- 
-eond  rank,  in  Quang-si.  Distant  1180 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Pekin.  Long.  107. 14.  £. 
Lat  88.  18.  N. 

Chang-tcheou,  a  town  of  Asia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Cores,  80  miles  W.  of  Long- 
■kouang. 

Chang-tching,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  the  province  of  Honan,  84 
mflea  S.  S.  E.  of  Kouang. 

Chang-tong,  «  province  of  China, 
hounded,  on  the  east  by  the  province  of 
jbusrhe-ll  and  part  of  Honan,  on  the  south 
by  that  of  Xiang-nan,  on  the  east  by  the 
Astern  flea,  and  on  the  north,  partly  by  the 
golf  of  Pe-tche-lL  A  portion  of  it  is  tra- 
versed by  a  chain  of  mountains,  extending 
above  170  miles  in  length,  and  in  the  south 
it  is  mostly  composed  of  mountains  and 
r  ana  of  large  tracts  of  country  re- 
the  neat  mosses  of  Britain.  In 
the  soil  is  exceedingly  light, 
;  f4ha;  to  other  parts  it  is  dry 


and  of  a  better  quality,  and  the  surface 
flat,  for  60  leagues,  m  one  direction  fta 
the  city  Tsy-ho-hien.  This  province  cot 
tains  several  lakes  and  rivers,  of  differ* 
dimensions,  and  is  intersected  by  the  graa 
canal,  through  which  all  the  navigation  t 
the  south  of  Pekin  is  carried  on ;  but  it 
liable  to  suffer  from  drought.'  Conside 
able  trade  is  carried  on,  to  which  the  can 
navigation  greatly  contributes.  Manv  6 
milies  subsist  entirely  by  fishing,  and  ti 
women  assist  in  dragging  the  nets;  but  pd 
sons  thus  employedwant  that  decent  an 
cheerful  appearance  which  greater  dent 
produces  among  the  agricultural  inhabij 
ants  of  the  northern  part  of  the  prorina 
The  principal  products  are  the  coarse  sfl 
already  mentioned,  wheat,  mullet,  and  ii 
digo.  Chang-tong  is  divided  into  six  cfa 
tncts,  which  contain  six  cities  of  the  fin 
class,  and  114  of  the  second  and  thin 
The  capital  is  Tsi-nan,  situated  on  the  soatl 
banks  of  the  river  Tsi,  or  Tsing;  an 
among  the  others  of  larger  size,  are  Yen 
tcheou,  Tong-chanff-tsin,  Kin-kieng.  Th 
celebrated  philosopher  Confucius  was  ban 
at  Kio-feou,  which  contains  several  mono 
meuts  in  honour  of  his  memory.  Thai 
are  likewise  several  forts  along  the  coast 
Population  84,000,000.  Lat  34. 30.  to  39.  N 

Chang-tsai,  a  town  of  China,  of  thi 
third  rank,  in  Honan,  38  miles  north  o 
Yun-hing. 

Chang-yeon,  a  town  of  China,  of  thi 
third  rank,  in  Kiang-si,  30  miles  N.N.  El 
of  Nan-ngan. 

Chang-  yu,  a  town  of  China,  of -the  thin] 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Tche-kiang,  IS 
miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Chao-king. 

Chamgv,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  th< 
department  of  the  Loire,  containing  32C 
houses.    11  miles  N.  W.  of  Roanne, 

Chakibres,  a  town  of  France,  in  th< 
department  of  the  Gironde,  18  miles  £.  cJ 
Slave. 

Chans alam ay,  a  town  of  Hmdostao#» 
the  drear  of  Cuddapah,  18  miles  S.  W.  d 
Combain.  ' 

Chanxeen,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  is  ik 
province  of  Bejapour,  16  miles  W.  of  Poo* 
nah. 

Chan-lin,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  thW 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Quang-si,  8  mile* 
N.W.of  Ko-hoa.  . 

Chanmanning,  a  town  of  Thibet,  which 
is  occasionally  the  residence  of  the  grand 
lama.  116  miles  W.  of  Lassa,  and  216  KB. 
ofCatmandu.  Long.89.80.£.  Lat.30.54.N- 

Channel,  English,  that  part  of  the  At- 
lantic ocean  which  divides  England  torn 
the  opposite  coast  of  France. 

Channi-Oudouc,  a  town  of  Chine* 
Tartary,  in  the  country  of  the  Mongols. 
Long.  114. 14.  fe.  Lot.  43.  61.  N. 
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Qatm,  a  awge  village  of  finance,  in  the 
lipiwitff  A~  Upper  Rhine. 

CiAxovAr,  a  mall  town  of  Prance,  in 
Aoftnjs*  department  of  the  Pay  de  Dome. 
It  hi  *»  booses,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
WMulmten.    9  miles  S.  of  Clermont. 

Cbawxby,  a  small  town  of  Scotland,  in 
tke  aunty  of  Ross,  united  with  Rosemsr- 
k»,  which  together  are  called  Fortrose.  It 
vvfcaedy  the  residence  of  a  bishop. 

Cbanssacx,  a  town  of  France,  m  the 
dqaitiucnt  of  the  Maine  and  Lams,  eon- 
taoing  930  houses, 

Chav-si,  a  province  of  Chins,  one  of  the 


300 


tin  theempire,  hounded  on  the  east 
by  the  province  or  Pe-tche-li,  on  the-  south 
bythatof  Honen,  on  the  west  by  Chen-si, 
ad  on  the  north  by  die  great  wslL  It 
aa  •  healthy  climate,  and,  in  general,  a 
fatik  soiL  The  surface  is  mountainous, 
nd  tome  of  the  mountains  are  wild,  rug- 
trf,  sad  unmhabited;  but  others  are  care- 
idly  eaWfiled,  being  cut  into  terraces  from 
an  to  bottom.  Iron,  lapia-laiuK,  various 
caWnd  jaspers,  porphyry,  crystal,  and 
noise,  are  produced  here.  Coal  is  also 
land  in  great  abundance.  On  the  ton  of 
•saw  of  the  hflla  there  are  extensive  plains, 
wfcka  aie  no  less  fertile  than  the  rich- 
ex  law  lands.  Vines  crow  here,  produc- 
hf  excellent  grapes,  which  are  dried  and 
averted  by  the  inhabitant*.  Wheat,  mil- 
let, aad  also  rice,  grow  in  Chan-si ;  but 
tkktter  knot  abundant,  and  the  Chinese 
extract  a  kind  of  wine  or  spirit  from  it. 
Come  carpets  and  rugs  are  manufactured 
ta  tke  province,  and  a  great  quantity  of  salt 
a  obtained  from  a  lake  whose  waters  are 
aid  to  be  saber  than  the  sea.  Chan-si 
ffloprrhmrit  foe  ckie*  of  the  first  class, 
and  eighty-tve  of  the  second  and  third, 
within  its  jurisdiction.  Its  capital  is  Tai- 
yoevte,  an  ancient  city,  of  large  extent; 
basdei  which,  there  are  several  others  of 
celebrity,  ss  Ping-yang,  and  Fuen-tcheeu- 
wa,on  the  banks  of  the  river  Fuen,  dis- 
tmpiahsd  by  its  hot  baths.  Population 
^000,000. 
Chawtasouv,  a  seaport  town  of  the 
i  of  Stain,  on  the  frontiers  of  Cam- 


Ckaxtaoi*,  a  river  of  Siberia,  which 
raw  into  Rneaei,  or  YeneseL  Long.  91. 84. 
&  Lot  51. 50.  N. 

CiAmt,  a  town  of  Thibet,  9  miles  S. 
efJbanmJeung. 

CnintsiAn  lb  Chateau,  a  small  old 
town  ef  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Alrnr.  rWationl350.  10  miles  N.W. 
ofOsnnst 

Chamtixat,  a  smaQ  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ssrthe,  Id  miles 
W^wTofLeMans. 

CmniTuc,  a  town  of  France,  de* 


partment  of  the  Dordogne,  containing 
nouses. 

Chaktillt,  a  small  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  CHse,  with  9930  inhabit- 
ants ;  it  has  manufactures  of  lace,  and  an 
extensive  pottery.  Before  the  revolution,  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  domain  of  the  samo 
name,  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Condd, 
who  has  here  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
seats  in  France.  It  had  formerly  statues  of 
the  colffpiekd  constable  de  Montmorency 
and  the  matConaV;  but  in  the  year  1799, 
the  whole  place  was  destroyed  by  the  po-i 
palace,  who  left  nothing  standing  but  the 
stables.  Since  the  restoration  of  the  Boar* 
bona,  steps  have  been  taken  to  rebuild  the 
main  edifice.  The  forest  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  game  extended  formerly  many  miles 
around.  5  miles  W.  of  Senile,  and  2*  N. 
of  Park. 

Crantonnay,  a  town  of  France,  in  Poi- 
tou,  department  of  La  Vendee,  with  1500 
inhabitants.  19  miles  W.  of  La  Chaiaig- 
naraye. 

Chanteigwr,  a  small  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Mayenne,  containing  970 
houses.    9  miles  N.  of  Mayenne. 

Chanu,  a  village  of  Normandy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Orne. 

Cranu-Gobj>y,  a  town  of  Hindoaun,  in 
the  Carnatic,  98  miles  E.  of  Coilpelta. 

Chanussi,  a  river  of  South  America, 
which  foils  into  the  Guallaga  on  the  east. 
aide. 

Chao-hing,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  first 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Tche-kiang.  673 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Pekin.  Long.  ISO.  14,  E. 
Lat.  30. 10.  N. 

Chaoim,  a  town  of  Chinese  Tsrtsry,  8 
miles  S.  of  GehoL 

Chao-kkouing,  a  town  in  Chang-tong, 
55  miles  SJS.  of  Tei-ngin. 

Chao-m a-ikg-hotun,  a  town  of  Thibet, 
985  miles  E.  of  Hami  Long.  100. 10.  E. 
Lat.  41. 10.  N. 

Chao-ou,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  first 

rank,  in  the  province  of  Fo-lden,  775  miles 

S.  of  Pekin.    Long.  117. 19.  E.  Lat.  99.  N. 

Chao-fat,  a  town  of  Chinese  Tartary. 

Long.  199.  44.  B.   Lat  49. 13.  N. 

Chao-fikg,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Quang-ai,  15  miks  &E.  of 
Yong-ngan. 

CHAo-TCHioo-rov,  a  city  of  China,  in 
the  province  of  Quang-tong,  or  Canton,  of 
the  second  rank,  and  comprehending  six 
others  under  its  jurisdiction.  It  is  situated 
on  the  side  of  a  river,  which  is  crossed  by 
two  bridges  of  boats,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  divides  into  two  branches.  This  river 
is  navigable,  and  covered  by  innumerablo 
vessels.  The  city,  which  is  of  an  irregular 
plan,  is  surrounded  by  ancient  walk,  and 
has  an  indifferent  suburb  towards  the  river. 
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ft  has  a  considerable  garrison,  armed  with 
matchlocks,  bows  and  arrows.  Some  nan- 
keen is  febricated  here ;  but  the  chief  com- 
merce consists  in  a  kind  of  oil  extracted 
from  the  tcka-tchou,  which  resembles  the 
tea  plant.  The  inhabitants  are  represented 
by  travellers  as  possessing  leas  urbanity  than 
those  of  other  parts  of  China:  they  are 
liable  to  a  contagious  disorder  from  the 
middle  of  October  until  the  beginning  of 
December,  by  which  many  are  carried  off. 
In  the  neighbourhood  there  is  a  celebrated 
monastery,  of  high  antiquity,  which  was 
founded  by  a  person  of  noted  austerity ;  but 
the  immorality  of  the  monks,  his  successors, 
is  said  to  be  equally  remarkable.  Families 
10,000.    Distant  833  miles  from  Canton. 

Ch  aoubcb,  a  small  town  of  Champagne, 
in  the  department  of  the  Aube,  at  the  source 
of  the  Armance.  Population  1700.  9  miles 
W.  of  Bar  sur  Seine,  aod  15  S.  of  Troyes. 

Chap  aba,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Goyas,  70  miles  N.E.  of  Villa 
Boa. 

Chap ala,  a  lake  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Guadalaxara,  54  miles  in  length, 
and  15  in  breadth.  15  miles  S.  of  Guada- 
laxara. 

Chaparang,  or  Dsaproko,  a  town  of 
Thibet,  situated  near  the  source  of  the 
Ganges,  140  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Sirinagur. 
Long.  79.  22.  £.  Lat.  33. 10.  N. 

Chapare,  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  and  government  of  Santa  Cruz 
de  la  Sierra.  Which  is  one  of  the  head 
branches  of  the  river  Mamore. 

Chap ABiPAai,  a  river  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Cumana,  which  enters 
the  gulf  of  Triste. 

Chapel  Allerton.  See  Allerton  Chapel. 

Chapel-eh-le-Frith,  a  town  and  pa- 
rish of  England,  on  the  confines  of  the 
county  of  Derby,  close  to  Cheshire.  The 
cotton  manufacture  has  been  carried  on  here, 
though  not  on  a  large  scale.  There  is  a 
weekly  market,  and  a  number  of  fairs  are 
held  annually.  About  two  miles  from  the 
church  is  a  well,  which  ebbs  and  flows 
about  27  inches :  during  five  minutes  the 
water  rushes  from  several  cavities,  and  then 
subsides,  which  takes  place  at  uncertain  in- 
tervals, sometimes  repeatedly  in  a  day,  or 
even  in  an  hour ;  but  this  phenomena  is  of 
more  r**e  occurrence  during  dry  weather. 
Population  3042.  Distant  4}  miles  from 
Buxton,  and  165  N.  of  London.  Long.  1* 
58.  W.   Lat.  53.  22.  N. 

Chapel  Hill,  a  town  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Orange  county,  Caro- 
lina, situated  on  a  branch  of  Newhope 
creek,  which  empties  into  the  north-west 
branch  of  Cape  Fear  river.  This  is  the  spot 
chosen  for  the  seat  of  the  university  of 
North  Carolina.     Few  houses  are  as  yet 


erected;  but  a  part  of  the  public  buildirigs 
Were  in  such  forwardness,  that  students 
were  admitted,  and  education  commenced 
in  January  1796.  The  beautiful  and  elevat- 
ed site  of  this  town  commands  a  pleasing 
and  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  12  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Hillsborough, 
and  472  S.  W.  of  Philadelphia.  Long.  79. 
6.  W.    Lat.  35.  40.  N. 

Chapelizod,  a  large  and  populous  village 
of  Ireland,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Liffey.  The  linen  manufacture  has 
been  long  established  here.  2|  miles  W.  of 
Dublin. 

Chapel  Rev,  a  small  island  in  the  bay 
of  Honduras,  near  die  coast  of  Mexico. 
Long.  88.  40.  W.    Lat.  18.  N. 

Chapelle  Aonon,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  Auvergne,  department  of  the 
Puy  de  Dome,  containing  380  houses.  5 
miles  N.  of  Ambert, 

Chapelle  d'Aliony,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  Anjou,  department  of  the  Sarthe, 
with  280  houses. 

Chapelle  Aubry,  La,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire. 

8  miles  S.  of  St  Florent. 

Chapelle  j>'AuoiLLON,a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Cher,  with  600 
inhabitants.    20  miles  N.  of  Beurges. 

Chapelle  pes  Bakres,  a  village  of 
France,  in  Auvergne,  department  of  the 
Cental.    9  miles  S.  of  AuriUac. 

Chapelle  Basse,  La,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Loire  Inferieore. 

9  miles  N.E.  of  Nantes. 

Chapelle  Blanche,  a  town  of  France, 
in  Anjou,  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire. 
Population  3400.   3  miles  from  Bourgueil. 

Chapelle  du  Chatblabd,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  die  Ain. 

Chapelle  sous  Doue,  a  village  of 
France,  in  Anjou,  20  miles  from  Angers. 

Chapelle  laErbrbe,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  llle  and  Vilaine. 

Chapelle  Heulin,  a  village  of  France, 
in  Brittany,  1 1  miles  £.  of  Nantes. 

Chapelle  St  Laurent,. La,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Two 
Sevres. 

Chapelle  Marital,  La,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lot,  11 
miles  N.W.  of  Figeac 

Chapelle  St  Mesmix,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Loire*. 

Chapelle  Moche,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mayenne.  Population 
1500. 

Chapelle  sur  Orjdre,  a  town  of  France, 
in  Brittany.  Population  1100.  6  miles  N. 
of  Nantes, 

Chapelle  sub  Oredse,  La,  a  small 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ypnne.    (>  miles  S.  of  Sens. 
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Cbatuu  »b  Qoinchay,  a  small  town 

of  France,  in  Burgundy.  Population  1400* 
Cbatbue  la  Rbine,  a  small  town  of 

Fiwee,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and 

Man* 
Chapelli  ew  Serval,  a  town  of  France, 

defvtnentoftheOise. 
(.Welle  Tallifebbt,  la,  a  town  of 

Fmee,  in  the  department  of  the  Creuse. 

f hapelle  T£CL£,a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Bnijnndy. 

Chapelle  Tibboil,  a  village  of  France, 
in  Pcriton,  SO  miles  from  Niort. 

Chapelle  en  Vecobs,  a  Tillage  of  France, 
mDinphiny,  90  miles  N.  of  Die. 

Cai  pelves*,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  in  the 
frith  of  Forth,  on  the  coast  of  the  county 
of  Fife,  1  mile  W.  of  Eliness. 

Chapman's  Bay,  called  also  Camp's  Bay, 
i  null  bay  of  southern  Africa,  on  the  coast, 
between  Table  bay  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Chapwieb,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de^ 
prtment  of  the  Lower  Charente.  Popula- 
tion 2500. 

Chapoeo,  a  town  of  Concan,  on  the 
cout  of  Malabar,  13  miles  N.  W.  of  Goa. 

Chappes,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
putmeot  of  the  Aube,  10  miles  S.E.  of 
Tropes. 

Chapeocgh,  a  town  of  Thibet  Long 
79.37.W.  Lat.  33.  29.  N. 

Chapte*,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
inLanguedoc,  7  miles  S.  W.  of  Uses. 

Chaqdi,  a  settlement  of  South  America, 
ttoulesE.  of  the  town  of  PotosL 

Chaquilon,  a  ruinous  town  of  Persia, 
m  the  province  of  Seistan,  90  miles  N.  £. 
tfZue&g. 

Chae,  a  riyer  of  England,  which  rises 
io  the  county  of  Dorset,  and  flows  into  the 
sattChsrmouth. 

Chae,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs 
into  the  Boutonne,  near  St  Jean  d'Ange- 

CnAE,a  town  of  Arabia,  140  miles  N.  W. 
tfMccca, 

Chae,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,, 
which  runs  into  the  sea,  2  miles  E.  of 


Chaeaeacx,  or  Tsieeebon.    See  Che- 

ribu*. 

Chababay,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro* 
rinee  of  Maxanderan,  60  miles  W.  of  As- 
tnbki 

Cbabadba  (the  ancient  Charadrus),  a 
rivulet  of  Greece,  flowing  eastward  from 
the  mountains  which  are  now  called  Kal- 
fcagi,  and  traversing  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
■tor  which  it  fails  into  the  sea. 

Chaeadbo,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
io  die  province  of  Caramania,  12  miles 
N.K.W.of  Anemur. 

Chaeai,  Tsjabae,  ot  Chabback,  an- 


ciently Seroff,  a  small  town  of  Persia,  m 
the  province  of  Laristan,  situated  on  the 
sea-snore  of  the  Persian  gulf*  It  stands  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Ken,  and  was  a  port  of  consequence 
some  centuries  ago, 

Chabamokotan,  or  Chabamakatom, 
one  of  the  Rurile  islands,  in  the  North 
Pacific  ocean,  separated  from  the  island 
Onnekostan  by  a  channel  8  miles  wide. 
Long.  155.  0.  E.  Lat.  49.'  50.  N. 

Chabamond,  a  town  of  Bengal,  28  miles 
N.  of  the  city  of  Maldah. 

Chabancy,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Moselle,  10  miles  W.  8.  W. 
of  Longwy. 

Ci*abafoto,  a  town  of  South  America, 
in  the  audience  of  Quito,  near  the  coast. 
80  miles  N.  N.  £,  of  Monte  Christo.  Lat. 
0.  50.  S. 

Chabasm.    See  Khartum* 

Chabatons,  corrupted  from  the  French 
Thieratm,  two  rivers,  the  one  of  30,  and 
the  other  of  70  yards  wide,  which  enter  the 
Missouri  together.  They  are  both  navi- 
gable for  boats,  and  the  country  through 
which  they  pass  is  broken,  rich,  and  thickly 
covered  with  timber. 

Chabatzai8ka,  a  fortress  of  Siberia,  on 
the  confines  of  China,  84  miles  S*  W.  of 
Seleginsk. 

Chabenend,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Irak,  120  miles  S.  E.  of  Ispahan. 

Cuabbonkiebe,  a  small  town  ana  fort- 
ress of  Savoy,  on  the  river  Are,  4  miles 
from  Aiguebelle. 

Chabbuisovka,  a  river  of  Ramtschatka, 
which  runs  into  the  Penzinskoi  gulf,  70 
miles  S.S.W.  of  TigiL 

Chabcas,  or  Santa  Mabia  be  los 
Cmabcos,  a  considerable  town  of  Mexico, 
in  the  intendancy  of  San  Luis  Potosi. 

Chabcas,  an  extensive  province,  former- 
ly of  the  kingdom  of  Peru ;  but  being  de- 
tached from  its  territories  in  1776,  it  was 
annexed  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
Its  limits  do  not  appear  to  be  accurately  de- 
fined :  according  to  Alcedo,  it  comprehends 
the  following  provinces : 

Tomino  Cochabamba 

Porco  Chayanta 

Tarija  Paria 

Lines  Carangas 

Amparaes  Cicasica 

Oruro  Atacaraa. 

Pilaya 

It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Brazil,  and 
on  the  west  it  extends  to  the  great  ridge  of 
the  Andes,  which  runs  nearly  in  a  direction 
north  and  south,  within  about  100  miles  of 
the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  nearly  900  miles  in 
length,  and  reaches  from  the  20th  to  the  98th 
degrees  of  south  lat  This  wide  region  com- 
prehends large  desert  tracts,  composed  in  tfca 
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parts  of  rugged  and  unpenetrable 
mountains,  and  towards  the  east  of  vast  and 
spacious  plains.  In  the  mountains  the  di- 
mmte  is  coM  and  rigorous,  while  the  plain* 
are  on  the  contrary  fiabk  to  excessive  heats. 
This  country  was  first  invaded  by  Gonsalo 
Pizarro  in  1538,  who  met  with  sjfch  a  de- 
termined opposition  from  the  inhabitants, 
that  if  he  tad  not  received  large  reinforce- 
ments, he  must  have  perished  with  all  bis 
troops.  He  at  last  succeeded  in  routing 
the  Indiana,  and  in  forcing  diem  to  acknow- 
ledge their  subjection  to  the  Spanish  autho- 
rity. In  1539,  under  the  directions  of  the 
marquis  Don  Francisco  PUarro,  the  town 
of  Cnuquiaaca  was  founded*  where  the  con- 
querors oi  the  country  having  settled,  and 
become  citizen*,  they  gave  it  the  name  of 
La  Plata,  or  Silver,  from  some  mines  of  this 
metal  which  are  found  in  the  mountain  of 
Forco.  It  is  still  distinguished,  however, 
by  its  original  title  of  Chuquiaaca.  The 
province  of  Charcas  is  supposed  to  contain 
a  population  of  100,000  Indians. 

Charcas.    See  ChumaMca. 

Chakco,  a  town  of  Bootan,  distant  8 
miles  N.  of  Taasisudon. 

Ch arcuom,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fan,  70  miles  8.  E.  of  Shins. 

Chard,  a  pariah  and  town  of  Bngland, 
in  the  county  of  Somerset,  on  the  borders 
of  Devonshire,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  two 
streets  mtersecting  each  other.  Several 
streams  run  through  them.  The  town-hall 
is  an  ancient  Gothic  building,  formerly  a 
chapel.  The  assises  Were  formerly  held  here 
in  an  old  edifice,  now  the  market-house. 
This  town  had  the  privilege  of  sending  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  which  it  lost  from  negli- 
gence. It  baa  a  considerable  weekly  market, 
and  keen  three  fairs  annually.  Population 
8918.  Distant  15  miles  S.  of  Taunton,  and 
141  W.  of  London.  Long.  3. 80.  W.  Lat. 
50.  53.  N.      - 

Charensat,  a  town  of  France,  in  Au- 
▼ergne,  department  of  the  Puy  die  Dome. 
Population  1700. 

Charedsch,  or  Chareci.  See  Karrach. 

Charente  (Caxantonus),  a  large  river 
of  France,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Vienne  (Poitou), 
and,  after  a  course  or  100  miles,  nils  into 
the  sea,  about  eight  miles  below  Rochefort, 
opposite  the  island  of  Oleron.  It  is  navi- 
gable in  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  large 
vessels  going  up  to  Rochefort,  and  small 
barks  as  for  as  Angouleme.  It  gives  name 
to  die  two  following  departments. 

Charente,  La,  a  department  of  France, 
which  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  An- 
goumois,  and  a  small  portion  of  Saintonge, 
Poitou,  and  the  Limousin,  and  is  bordered 
by  the  departments  of  the  Lower  Charente, 
the  Deux  Sevres,  the  Vienne,  the  Upper 


Vienne,  and  the  Dordogne.  It  h  above  51 
miles  in  length,  and  on  an  average  SO  in 
breadth,  containing  887,000  inhabitants,  on 
an  extent  of  2940  square  miles.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  five  arrondissements  of  An- 
gouleme (the  capital),  Cognac,  Barbesieux, 
Coiriblens,  and  Rufifee. 

Charente,  tub  Lower,  or  La  Cha- 
rentb  lNrBftisvBfc,tdepaTtmentof  France, 
which  Uincloaed  by  theAtlanticocean  and  the 
departments  of  the  Gironde,  the  Dordogne, 
the  Charente,  the  Deux  Sevres,  and  La 
Vendee.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  revo- 
lution, from  the  vicinity  of  the  last  of  these 
provinces.  It  is  above  80  miles  in  length, 
and  varies  from  90  to  40  m  breadth;  the 
number  of  square  miles  is  8800,  and  the 
population  393,000.  'It  is  divided  into  the 
six  arrondissements  of  La  Roehelle  (the 

aatal),  Rochefort,  Saintea,  St  Jean  d'An- 
y,  Marennes,  and  Jonsac  The  coast  of 
this  province  is  marshy,  and  the  climate 
unhealthy,  but  the  sou  is  on  the  whole 
fruitful  m  corn,  flax,  and  especially  in  ex- 
cellent wine :  brandy  and  other  liquors  are 
also  made  and  exported  in  quantities.  The 
marshes  along  the  aea  side  afford  abundance 
of  salt;  and  the  fishery,  particularly  that 
of  sardels,  gives  employment  to  many  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  principal  manufac- 
ture* are  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  stock* 
inn,  earthenware,  paper,  and  glass.  Be- 
sides the  coasting  trade,  some  commerce  is 
carried  on  with  the  West  Indies,  the  grand 
outlets  being  the  Charente  and  the  Gironde 
or  Lower  Garonne.  On  the  coast  are  the 
islands  of  Oleron,  Aix,  and  Rhe. 

Chabentbnay,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Yonne,  7  miles  S. 
of  Auxerre. 

Charenton,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Cher.  Population 
1200.    5  miles  £.  of  St  Amand. 

Charenton,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Seine.  Popula- 
tion 830.  It  is  situated  on  the  Maine, 
across  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge.  4  miles 
S.  E.  of  Paris. 

Charera,  La,  a  settlement  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  5  miles  W.  of  Havannah. 

Chareri,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Ultra,  9  miles  S.  of  Gierace. 

Chareri,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs 
into  the  Mediterranean,  10  miles  S.  S.  £. 
of  Gierace. 

Charia,  or  St  Adrian,  a  village  of 
Greece,  in  the  M orea,  supposed  to  be  near 
the  spot  where  the  city  of  Mycene  stood. 
7  miles  N.  W.  of  Argos. 

Charicaran,  a  town  of  Afghanistan,  25 
miles  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Cabu). 

Charjs,  the  principal  village  in  the 
Elwah,  or  Great  Oasis  of  Egypt,  It  affords 
a  halting  place  for  the  caravans  going  from 
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<htt  wmtrj  to  Sennaar  and  Darfur.  A 
gindij,  or  doccr,  is  stationed  there,  to  col- 
lect cm  dues,  tad  take  charge  of  every 
thing  latt  relates  to  the  caravan.  Long. 
9*  40,  &  Let  85*  50.  N. 

Cuimnt,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince aflnk,  90  mfles  S.  £.  of  Hamadan. 

Crab**,  a  town  and  pariah  of  England, 
ia  is*  county  of  Kent,  situated  at  the 
same*  of  die  river  Sow.  Here  are  the 
ran  of  a  cattle,  which  was  given  hy  one 
of  toe  fiaion  kingB  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury. Population  312.  Distant  7  miles 
W.ofAsUbrd,  and  48  from  London.   • 

CaAtiysorr,  a  Russian  station  in  Ka- 
ritiehocka,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
iiiw,  between  Tigil  and  Botcherettk.  . 

Charjoo,  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia, 
■tailed  on  the  river  Jihon,  100  miles  S*  E* 
ofBakhera. 

Charisasar,  a  town  of  Asia, '  in  Cauda* 
kr,  15  miles  N.  E.  of  Candahar. 

Charit,  a  town  of  Arabia,  24  miles  N. 
ftftaa, 

Chaeite,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
apartment  of  the  Nievre,  on  the  left  hank 
of  me  Loire.  Population  4000. .  13  miles 
K  N.  W.  of  Nevere.  Long.  S.  6.  E.  Lat. 
47.10.  N. 

Chimarem,  a  town  of  Candahar,  25 
■ikiN.W.ofCabeL 

Chauika,  a  fortress  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Caucasus,  situated  on  the 
row  Don,  900  miles  N.  £.  of  Astracan. 

Crabiov,  or  Kharkof,  a  town  of  Eu- 
npess  Raasia,  the  capital  of  the  govern* 
neat  of  the  same  name,  and  the  chief  town 
ofiende.  It  is  agreeably  situated  on  the 
anil  rivers  Charkov  and  Lapan,  is  made 
ap  of  tkree  distinct  parts,  and  contains  ten 
awebeg,  two  convents,  1500  houses  (most- 
ly rf  wood),  and  11,000  inhabitants.  The 
s&eeta  are  not  payed,  and  in  wet  weather 
ce  ihnost  hnpaasahlf  Here  was  formerly 
i  mastic  college,  which  contained  1000 
Mbidoels,  fodudfng  professors,  students, 
ad  attendants;  in  1603,  it  was  erected 
into  imii  wail? .  Four  great  yearly  mar- 
ta  are  held  here.  350  miles  8.  W.  of 
Mohow,  and  640  S.  S.  E.  of  St  Peter*. 
"»£    Long.  30. 96. 32.  E.  Let  49.  59. 

^ Chariot,  a  government  of  European 
which  derives  its  name  from  the 
_  town,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
i  by  the  government  of  Kursk,  on  die 
a*  bv  that  of  Yoronets,  on  the  south  by 
«*«  Esatermoakv,  and  on  the  west  by 
«of  Mtava.  It  containB  above  13,000 
•qwe  mfles,  with  nearly  800,000  inhabit- 
an, 


Ckututrno,  a  town  and  parish  of  £ng« 
land,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  where  a 
market  was  formerly  kept  It  now  holds 
five  .Airs  annually.  Population  1074.  Dis* 
tant  5  roiles  W.  of  Woodstock,  and  67 
W.N.W.  of  London. 

Charlebourg,  a  small  village,  pleasant* 
ly  situated  on  a  rising  ground  about  a  league 
to  the  northward  of  Quebec.  It  consists  of 
about  40  well  built  houses. 

.  Charlemenil,  a  town  of  Normandy,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  on  the 
small  river  Sve,  containing  210  houses.  6 
miles  3.  of  Dieppe. 

Chabxbmont,  a, small  town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Armagh,  situated  on  the 
river  Blackwater,  which  was  a  borough,  and 
sent  two  members  to  parliament  before  the 
union.  Here  is  a  fort  in  good  repair,  and 
barracks  for  three  companies  of  infanttr. 
This  town  surrendered  to  king  William  Ul 
1690.  Distant  8  miles  N.  of  Armagh,  anal 
68  from  Dublin. 

Charlemonte,  a  small  but  strong  town 
of  French  Hainault,  situated  on  a  steep 
hill,  and  containing  4100  inhabitants,  ft 
is  in  the  department  of  the  Ardennes.  At 
theibot  of  the  hiU  flows  the  Maese,  and  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  ia  the  town 
of  Givet;  part  of  its  fortifications  were 
planned  by  the  celebrated  Vauban.  It  was 
one  of  the  fortresses  retained  in  1815,  for  a 
limited  period,  by  the  allies.  10  miles  N. 
of  Mezieres,  and  84  S.W.  of  Namur.  Long. 
4. 50.  E.  Lat  50. 7.  N. 

Charxeroy,  or  Charleroi,  a  town  ami 
fortress  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  countr 
of  Namur,  on  the  Sombre.  It  wa*  fbundea 
by  Charles  long  of  Spam  (from  whom  It 
has  its  name)  in  1666,  as  al 


of  the  Netherlands  against  the  alarming 
aggressions  of  Louis  XJV.  It  soon,  how- 
ever, fell  into  his  hands,  but  was  restored 
to  Spain  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1678. 
In  1693  it  was  again  taken  by  the  French, 
but  given  back  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
and  confirmed  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  or 
Utrecht  After  remaining  in  her  i 


Craruram,  a  village  of 
*  talk  of  the  Nile,  18 

wo. 


on  the 
S.  W.  of 


French 


above  30  yean, 
in  1746,  and  again  restored  m  1748:  no 
further  change  took  place  in  this  preoarioua 
possession  until  June  1194,  when  it  was 
taken  after  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  and  re- 
mained annexed  to  France' till  1814.  In 
the  abort  campaign  of  1815,  Bonaparte 
chose  this  for  the  first  point  of  attack  on 
the  line  of  the  Prussians,  who  were  driven 
from  it  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  obliged 
to  retreat  upon  Fleurus.  Since  the  peace 
the  fortifications  have  undergone  eonauta> 
able  repairs.  The  population  of  Charleroy 
ia  about  4500.  Here  are  a  few  manuiac* 
tares  of  nails  and  other  hardware ;  glass, 
and  woollen  stuffs;  and  in  the  neighbour* 
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{food  are  extensive  nits  of  turf  and  coal; 
the  latter  is  exported  in  great  quantities  to 
France  and  Holland.  10  miles  E.  N,  E.  of 
Mons,  and  SO  N.  E.  of  Maubeuge.  Long. 
4.39.  E.  Let  50.  26.  N. 

Charles,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  state  of  Maryland,  which  lies  be- 
tween Potowmack  and  Patuxent  rivers.  It 
is  88  miles  in  breadth,  and  84  in  length, 
and  it  contains  above  80,845  inhabitants. 
It  is  generally  flat,  and  is  of  a  sandy  soil, 
which  produces  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  sweet 
potatoes,  &c 

Charles,  a  cape  on  the  south-west  part 
of  the  strait  entering  into  Hudson's  bay. 
Long,  75. 15.  W.  Lat.  68.  40.  N. 

Charles,  a  cape  of  Virginia,  in  lat.  37. 
15.  N.  It  is  on  the  north  side  of  Chesa- 
peak  bay,  having  Cape  Henry  opposite  to  it. 

Charles,  Cape,  a  oape  on  the  east  coast 
of  Labrador.  Long.  5£.  80.  W.  Lat  58. 
«5.  N. 

Charles  Island,  Cape,  an  island  on 
the  south-east  coast  of  Labrador,  near 
Cape  Charles.  Long.  55.  80  W.  Lat.  58. 
92.  N. 

Charles  City,  a  county  of  Virginia, 
which  lies  between  Chickabominy  and 
•Tames  rivers.  Its  inhabitants  amount 
to  5186. 

Charles  Fort,  a  fbrt  of  Ireland,  at  the 
east  side  of  the  entrance  into  Kinsale  har- 
bour, in  the  county  of  Cork,  8  miles  8.  of 
Kinsale. 

Charles  Island,  an  island  in  Hudson's 
8traita>    Long.  79.  55.  W.  Lat.  68.  40.  N. 

Charles's  Island,  a  small  island  in 
that  part  of  the  straits  of  Magellan  called 
Royal  Reach,  about  four  miles  in  length. 
&  miles  S.  8.  W.  of  Fortescue's  bay. 

-  Charles,  Lake  St,  a  lake  of  Lower 
Canada,  about  18  miles  to  the  north  of  Que- 
bec It  is  of  a  narrow,  irregular  figure, 
rather  more  than  four  miles  in  length,  and 
its  shores  present  the  most  wild  and  pic- 
turesque scenes  tfrat  are  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  province.  It  is  situated  in  a  low 
«nd  flat  country,  and  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  hills  of  considerable  elevation,  covered 
with  thick  woods.  This  lake  is  frequently 
visited  during  the  spring  and  summer,  on 
aceoun  t  of  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  From 
Lake  St  Charles  springs  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  falls  into  the  bason  near 
Quebec.  It  is  about  30  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  of  a  very  irregular  course,  in 
some  places  appearing  almost  stagnant, 
while  in  others  it  shoots  with  great  impe- 
tuosity over  deep  beds  of  rocks. 

Charles  River,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Massachusetts,  which  fella  into 
-Mystic  river,  in  the  harbour  of  Boston. 

•  Two  beautiful  bridges  are  built  across  it, 

•  -ailed  £h*xles  River  Bridge,  and  West  Bos- 


ton Bridge,  by  which  a  communication  a 
opened  between  the  town  of  Boston  and  the 
country  on  the  opposite  side. 

Charles,  St,  one  of  the  six  districts  or 
counties  into  which  Louisiana  has  been 
divided  by  the  American  government. 
It  is  situated  between  the  left  rank  of  the 
Missouri  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  contains  large  quantities  of  va- 
luable land.  It  is  at  present  but  thinly 
peopled ;  but  settlements  are  already  begun 
in  (h^erent  parts,  most  of  which  are  on  the 
increase.    Population  in  1814,  3505.    * 

Charles,  St,  the  chief  town  of  the 
above  district,  which  was  founded  in  1780. 
It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri, 24  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Mississippi,  and  consists  of  about  100  wood- 
en houses,  besides  a  chapeL  The  inhabit* 
ants,  who  amount  to  450,  are  chiefly  de» 
scendants  from  the  French  of  Canada* 
Long.  90.  SO.  W.  Lat  36.  25.  N. 

Charles,  St,-  a  small  river  of  Lower 
Canada,  which  falls  into  the  St  Lawrence 
about  14  miles  below  Montreal.  ! 

Charleston,  a  township  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  county  of  Montgomery. 
Population  5282,  including  6{0  senatorial 
electors. 

Charleston,  a  town  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  principal  r.ty  of 
South  Carolina.  It  is  situated  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  on  a  point  of  land 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ash* 
ley  and  Cooper.  These  streams  unite 
immediately  below  the  city,  and  form  a 
spacious  and  convenient  harbour,  which 
communicates  with  the  ocean  just  below 
Sullivan's  island,  leaving  this  island  to  the 
north,  seven  miles  south-east  of  Charles- 
ton. From  possessing  so  commodious 
a  harbour,  Charleston  commands  nearly 
the  entire  trade  of  the  state  in  which  it  is 
situated,  and  ranks  as  the  fourth  or  fifth 
commercial  town  of  the  union.  The  rivers 
Ashley  and  Cooper  are  navigable,  but  not  to 
a  great  distance ;  and  a  canal  has  in  conse- 
quence been  projected,  to  connect  the  last- 
mentioned  river  with  the  Santee,  which  » 
•a  large  stream,  and  is  navigable  a  consider- 
able way  up  the  country.  The  situation 
of  Charleston  is  naturally  very  strong; 
and  it  has  been  rendered  still  stronger  by 
art,  having  Fort  Mechanic  on  the  south, 
Fort  Pinckney  on  the  east,  Fort  Moultrie 
on  the  southern  part  of  Sullivan's  island, 
and  Fort  Johnson  about  3  miles  to  the 
south-cast,  besides  the  lines  which  were 
drawn  round  it  during  the  late  war  with 
Britain.  The  town  of  Charleston  is  built 
on  a  level  sandy  soil,  which  is  elevated 
but  a  few  feet  above  the  height  of  spring 
tides.  The  streets  extend  east  and  west 
between   the.  two  rivers,  and  othejB  in- 
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It  at  right  angles,  from 
oovth  to  Math.  With  the  exception  of 
j  Brad-street,  and  the  Bay, 
are  in  general  narrow  and 
They  are  all  unpaved;  and  in 
blowing  weather,  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance, whirlwinds  of  dust  and  sand  fly 
into  the  h  on  st  i  and  eyes  of  sacb  of  the 
inhshttasta  aw  happen  to  be  out  of  doors. 
The  booses  in  the  street  near  the  river,  in- 
cluding ttsaft  part  of  the  town  between 
Meeting  uUtel  and  the  street  called  East- 
bay,  are  lolly  and  closely  built.  The  bricks 
are  of  a  peculiar  nature,  being  of  a  porous 
texture,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  wea- 
ther better  than  the  firm  red  brick  of  the 
northern  states.  Being  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  they  give  the  buildings  a  gloomy 
sapearuttce.  In  tins  part  of  the  town  die 
principal  shopkeepers  and  merchants  have 
their  stores,  warehouses,  and  counting- 
houses,  and  lands  in  this  quarter  bear  a 
toy  fasg^i  rent.  The  houses  in  Meeting- 
saw*,  anal  ro  the  parts  of  the  town  farthest 
removed  from  the  river,  are  handsomely 
both,  some  of  brick,  and  others  of  wood;. 
They  ore  in  general  lofty  and  extensive, 
and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  small 
podeaa,  in  which  the  kitchens  and  oat- 
csseee  are  built.  Almost  every  house  is 
furjriafeed  with  balconies  and  wrandahs, 
aosfir  of  which  occupy  the  whole  side  of 
the  building,  from  top  to  bottom,  having  a 
fallery  for  each  floor.  They  are  sometimes 
shaded  with  Vefletian  blinds,  and  afford 
the  inhabitants  a  pleasant  retreat  from  the 
*********  beams  of  the  sun.  Most  of  the 
siskin  nooses  are  built  with  taste  and  ele- 
pmce ;  but  the  chief  aim  seems  to  be,  to 
soke  them  as  cool  as  possible.  The  town 
n  also  crowded  with  wooden  buildings,  of 
&  very  inferior  description.  Along  the  foot- 
paths of  the  streets,  a  tree,  called  the  Pride 
*f"  India,  ia  planted  in  rows.  It  does  not 
pew  to  a  great  height ;  but  its  umbrageous 
kaies  and  branches  afford  the  inhabitants 
aa  excesses**  shelter  from  the  sun.  It  has 
the  advantage  also  of  not  engendering  in- 
•acts,  none  of  which  can  live  upon  it,  in 
maeqnence  of  the  poisonous  qualities  of 
as  leaves.  The  shipping  lie  along  the 
wharfs,  or  in  small  docks,  and  along  the 
town.  The  wharfs  are  built  of  a  peculiar 
*?rt  of  wood,  called  the  palmetto  or  the 
nHbage  tree,  die  trunk  of  which  is  of  a 
^ongr  porous  substance,  and  has  the  qua- 
iffy  of  being  more  durable  in  water,  or  un- 
der ground,  than  when  exposed  to  the  air ; 
on  which  account  it  is  particularly  adapt- 
oi  for  the  construction  of  wharfs,  piers, 

The  streets  in  Charleston  are  provided 
with  drains  to  keep  the  city  clean  and 
healthy;  hot  these  are  too  small  to  carry 


off  the  filth  and  putrid  matter  which  is  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  this, 
joined  to  the  numerous  swamps,  stagnant 
pieces  of  water,  and  salt  marshes  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  are  situated  so  low 
as  to  be  overflowed  at  high  water,  or  at 
spring  odes,  and  which  emit  the  most 
noxious  exhalations,  renders  the  town  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  fevers  and  other  contagious 


There  are  several  public  buildings  in 
Charleston  which  require  to  be  noticed. 
Four  of  these,  namely,  the  Episcopal  church 
of  St  Michael's,  which  is  a  large  substan- 
tial church  with  a  lofty  spire ;  2d,  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  a  handsome 
building ;  3d,  the  gaol,  with  a  court-yard  and 
armoury ;  and  4M,  a  large  substantial  build- 
ing of  stone,  appropriated  to  the  courts  of 
law,  the  public  offices,  and  the  Charleston 
library  and  museum,  are  situated  at  the 
four  corners  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
Broad  and  Meeting-streets,  the  two  prin- 
cipal avenues  of  Charleston.  The  other 
public  buildings  are,  the  exchange,  a  poor- 
house,  a  college,  or  rather  a  grammar- 
school,  a  theatre,  and  an  orphan  house. 
The  buildings  for  public  worship  are  two 
Episcopal  churches,  besides  the  one  already 
mentioned,  two  for  Independents,  three  for 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  one  for  Baptists,  one 
for  German  Lutherans,  three  for  Methodists, 
one  for  French  Protestants,  a  meeting-house 
for  Quakers,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and 
a  Jewish  synagogue. 

Charleston  was  incorporated  in  1783, 
and  divided  into  three  wards,  which  chose 
as  many  wardens,  from  among  whom  the 
citizens  elect  an  intendant  of  the  city.  The 
intendant  and  wardens  form  the  city  coun- 
cil, who  have  power  to  make  and  enforce 
bye-laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  city.  In 
1787,  it  was  computed  that  there  were 
15,000  inhabitants  in  this  city,  including 
5400  slaves.  In  1791,  they  amounted  to 
16,359,  of  whom  7684  were  slaves;  and 
they  are  now  estimated  at  30,000,  of  whom 
16,000  are  whites,  and  the  remainder  people 
of  colour.  Charleston  is  60  miles  S.W.  by 
S.  of  Georgetown,  150  E.  byS.  of  Augusts, 
497  S.  by  W.  of  Richmond,  630  S.W.  by 
S.  of  Washington  city,  763  S.W.  by  S.  of 
Philadelphia,  and  1110  S.W.  of  Boston, 
The  lighthouse  lies  in  N.  lat.  32.  41.  52, 
White  Point  at  the  S.  end  of  the  town,  N. 
lat.  32,  44.  30.   W.  long.  80.  39.  45. 

Charleston,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  which 
contains  about  20  houses,  chiefly  inha* 
bited  by  people  who  carry  on  a  herring 
fishery.  ^ 

Charleston,  the  chief  town  of  MicL 
dlesex  county,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts* 
(forth  Amerfca,  separated  from  the  town. 
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of  Boston  by  (%ar]»  river.  It  is  situated  on 
c  peninsula  iformed  by  Mystic  river  on  the 
east,  and  by  Charles  mer  on  the  west,  and 
is  connected  with  Boston  by  a  bridge  called 
Charles  River  Bridge.  It  contains  within 
the  neck  of  land  in  which  it  is  situated 
about  960  houses,  and  9000  inhabitants, 
who  are  rapidly  increasing.  In  the  be* 
ginninc  of  the  American  war,  in  the  year 
1775*  this  town  was  destroyed  by  the  British 
troops.  Before  this,  several  branches  of  ma- 
nufacture were  carried  on  to  great  advantage, 
tome  ofwhich  have  been  since  revived;  par- 
ticularlv  the  manufacture  of  not  and  pearl 
ashes,  snip-building,  rum,  leather  ih  all  its 
branches,  stiver,  tin,  brass,  and  pewter. 
Some  of  these  have  been  since  revived.  At 
die  head  of  the  peninsula  there  is  a  bridge 
over  Mystic  river,  which  connects  Charles- 
ton with  Maiden. 

Charleston,  a  post  town  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  New  Hampshire,  situated 
on  die  east  side  of  Connecticut  river.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1 763,  and  contains  above 
100  houses,  a  congregational  church,  a 
court-house,  and  an  academy.  The  road 
from  Boston  to  Quebec  passes  through  this 
town.  Long.  72.  S3.  W.  Lat  43. 16.  N. 
There  are  besides  various  townships  in  the 
tfnited  States  of  this  name. 

Charlestowk,  the  principal  town  of  the 
island  of  Nevis  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
situated  on  the  west  coast,  and  has  many 
good  houses  and  shops,  well  provided  with 
every  necessary,  lo wards  the  sea  there 
are  two  fountains,  one  of  hot  water,  the 
ether  of  cold.  In  the  neighbourhood  la  a 
steep  mountain,  a  prodigious  portion  of 
which  being  rent  from  the  remaining  part 
by  an  earthquake  some  years  ago,  has  left 
ft  vacuity,  which  is  still  to  be  seen.  This 
mountain  is  said  to  be  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
perpendicular  height,  and  its  summit  to  be 
four  miles  distant  from  the  bay  of  Charles- 
ton.   Long.  62.  40.  W.  Lat  17.  8.  N. 

Chablestown,  a  town  of  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  which  has  a  good  port  defended 
by  two  castles. 

Chablestown,  a  village  of  Scotland,  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  in 
the  county  of  Fife,  which  was  built  in 
the  year  1761,  on  account  of  very  extensive 
Hmeworks  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  is  a  harbour  here  with  8  feet  water 
in  neap,  and  14  in  spring  tides,  to  which 
one  bng  and  16  sloops  belonged  in  1814. 
Population,  in  1819,  787.  Distant  3  miles 
S.  of  Dunfermline,  and  14  N.  W.  of  Edin- 


Jhablestown  or  Aboyne,  a  village  of 
Scotland,  jn  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  which 
is  resorted  to  fertile  benefit  of  goat's  whey. 
£9  miles  W.  of  Aberdeen, 

Chableval,  ft  town  of  France,  in  the 
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of  the  Bare,  10  nfles  S.B.  d 
Rouen. 

Chableville,  a  neat  town  of  France 
in  Champagne,  on  the  left  bank  of  tb< 
Maese;  the  head  of  a  canton  in  the  depart 
ment  of  the  Ardennes.  Population  7700 
Here  is  one  of  the  five  great  manafactoria 
of  arms  in  the  kingdom.  - 10  miles  N.W 
of  Sedan,  and  140  N.R.  of  Paris.  Long 
4.48.  E.   Lat.  40. 47.  N. 

Chableville,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  tb 
county  of  Cork,  situated  on  the  great  rate 
from  Cork  to  Limerick.  This  town  return- 
ed two  members  to  parliament  before  tb 
Union.    98  miles  S.  of  Limerick. 

Ch  abliev,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  d* 
pertinent  of  the  Loire.  Population  3900 
11  miles  N.  of  Routine. 

Chabliquen,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
situated  between  Braerm  and  Toeat,  chief 
ly  inhabited  by  the  mairamcturcrs  of  Mo 
rocco  leather.  The  caravans  halt  hen 
during  two  or  three  days. 

Crarlois,  a  large  village  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  in  the  province  of  Holland,  witl 
1000  inhabitants. 

Chablotia,  a  town  of  North  America 
on  the  east  shore  of  St  John's  river;  east  a 
Florida. 

Chablottb,  a  considerable  township 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  east  side  o 
Lake  Champlain,  containing  635  inhabit, 
ants. 

Charlotte,  a  county  of  the  state  o 
Virginia,  which  lies  south-west  of  Rich' 
mond,  on  the  head  waters  of  Stanntot 
river,  and  contains  13,161  inhabitants. 

Chablottb,  a  town  of  the  state  of  Vir 
ginia,  70  miles  8.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Chablotte,  Cars,  a  projecting  pan 
on  the  island  of  Georgia,  in  the  South  At 
lantic  ocean.  Long.  36. 11.  W.  Lat  M 
38.8. 

Chablotte,  Cape,  c  cape  at  the  south 
era  extremity  of  the  island  of  New  Georgil 
Long.  36. 11.  W.  Lat  44.  S3.  S. 

Chablottb  Rives,  a  river  of  East  Flo 
rida,  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
forming  a  bay  at  its  mouth.  Long.  83. 44 
W.    Lat.  27.  N. 

Chablottb  Riveb,  one  of  the  hes 
branches  of  the  Susquehannah  river,  in  tb 
state  of  New  York. 

Chablottekbebg,  ft  small  town  o 
Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  count 
of  HobapfeL 

Chablottenbbunn,  a  well  buflt  til 
lage  of  Silesia,  in  the  circle  of  Schwekl 
nits. 

Chablottenbubo,  a  small  town  o 
Prussia,  in  the  Middle  Mark  of  Brandec 
burg,  on  the  Spree,  with  S330  inhabitsDt) 
This  town  is  of  late  erection,  and  is  indebt 
edfbritaprin<^embeilishmaittte  Fre 
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derkkE  A  fine  pkee  of  tfce  Idng  of 
Praam  a  fa  the  iinafrbmirhood. 
Cuailottixsubo,  ft  town  of  New  Jer- 
of  Bergen,  12  miles  N. 


Csailstts's  Bax,  ft  law  on 
extcsatfaf  Nova  Scotia,    * 
W.  U.4135.N. 

CaiiiftmnvBo,  a  town  of  North 
Onftm,l«)awksW.  of  Newborn.  Long. 
91.  If.  Lat.  35. 18.  N. 

Charlstts  s  Town,  *  town  of  the 
i^of  Dominica,  c«  the  west  coast,  fbr- 
nHrij  cab*  faseau.  Long.  Of.  84.  W. 
Lit  15. 85,  N. 

Charlotte's  Town,  a  town  or  the 
afca*of  StJbhft,  in  the  gulf  of  St  Law- 
mxt>  n*taated  about  the  centre  of  the 
atad,  towards  die  wrath  coast  Long.  68. 
».W.  Lit  46. 15.  N. 

Ciailottesvills,  ft  town  of  Virginia, 
<n  •  maD  river,  which  mm  into  the 
Jammer.  In  1781,  thia  town  wasen- 
tmi  by  colonel  Tarleton,  at  the  head  of 
hnmiky;  where  he  took  priaonen  seven 
of  taeanembly,  and  destroyed  a  great 
Tusttycf  stores  and  provisions.  60  miles 
N.  W.  of  Richmond.  Long.  78.  45.  W. 
Lit  38. 3.  N. 

Charlton,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in 
thecsnityofvViltB.  Population  500.  Dis- 
tant 9  nines  from  Malmsbury,  and  94 
^London. 

CiuiLTOir,  ft  towimhip  and  village  of  the 
stttf  New  York,  in  Saratoga  county,  85 
QisN.W.  from  Albany. 

Cearlton  Island,  an  island  situated 
nth* southern  part  of  Hudson's  hay.  Its 
tartar  eonsiata  of  a  white  dry  sand,  and 
it  is  cowered  with  small  trees  and  shrubs. 
This  shad  has  a  beautiful  appearance  in 
fe  spring  to  those  who  discover  it  after  a 
wyigeof  three  or  four  months,  and  after* 
hnng  teen  nothing  but  a  multitude  of 
ftuttiftg  covered  with  frost,  which  lie  in 
taebsy,  and  in  the  strait  of  Hudson,  and 
vtich  sre  rocks  petrified  with  eternal  ice. 
Thtsnknd appears  at  that  season  as  though 
-  were  one  heap  of  verdure.  Long.  80.  W. 
1st  52.  is.  N. 

Charlton  Island,  a  small  island  at 
d*  ewt  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario.  Long. 
li&W.    Let.  44.  3.  N. 

Cbarlt,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
i*tment  of  the  Aisne,  6  miles  S.  W.  of 
ttatem  Thierry. 

Charxes,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Wane,  department  of  the  Vosges,  on  the 
left  bnik  of  the  Moselle,  which  is  here 
maed  by  a  fine  bridge.  Population  8700* 
UmflesS.  of  Nancy.  • 

Crarxoool,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
line* of  Khonasan,  800  miles  N.  of  Herat. 

Chasmoxt,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
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6^artnentoftheMarw,14milesN.E.of 
Vftry. 

Charmouth,  ft  village  and  parish  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  situated 
at  the  month  of  the  river  Char,  which  here 
empties  itself  into  the  sea.  Population  451. 
~         3  jnttes  E.  of  Lyme  flcg»,  and  181 


Charnet,  ft  river  of  England,  which 
into  the  Dove*  5  miles  N.  of  Ut- 


Chabnisat,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Tourndne,  department  of  the  Indre  and 
Loire,  containing  850  houses. 

Chabnock  Heath,  a  township  of  Eng« 
land,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster.  Popula- 
tion 550.  Distant  8  miles  from  Chorley, 
and  805  from  London. 

Chabnock  Richard,  a  township  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster.  Po- 
pulation 668.  Distant  6  miles  from  Wigan, 
and  800  from  London. 

Charny,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Bwvundy,  department  of  the  Yonne,  with 
900  inhabitants. 

Charolles,  a  small  but  well  built  town 
of  France,  in  Burgundy,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Saone  and  Loire.  It  containa 
8400  inhabitants.  The  neighbouring  coun- 
try is  rich  in  corn,  vines,  and  pasture,  and 
contains  iron  mines.  The  town  is  situated 
on  the  lUssonase,  81  miles  E.  8.  E.  of 
Bourbon  Lancy,  and  88  N.  W.  of  Macon. 
Long.  4.  17.  E.  Lat  46.  86.  N. 

Charon,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Charente,  9  miles 
N.oflteherbrt 

Charon,  a  river  of  Upper  Canada,  which 
runs  into  Lake  Superior.  Long.  85.  W. 
Lat  47.  80.  N. 

Chabonxe,  a  village  about  1  mile  E.  of 
Paris. 

Chabo8t,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Berry,  department  of  the  Cher,  situated  in 
a  rich  wine  country,  on  the  river  Araou, 
with  1050  inhabitants.  7  miles  N.  E.  of 
Issoudun.    Long.  8.  6.  E.     Lat.  47.  S.  N. 

Chabousse,  a  small  town  and  bailiwic 
of  Savoy,  in  the  district  of  Faucigny,  on 
the  -river  Arve. 

Chabpentieb,  a  small  river  of  the 
island  of  Martinique,  which  runs  north- 
east, and  falls  into  the  bay  of  its  name* 

Charrar,  or  Kbaba,  a  town  of  Arabia, 
in  the  province  of  Hedsjas,  15  miles  E.  of 
Mastura. 

Cbarrasa,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Fan,  48  miles  N.  W.  of 
Sohiraz. 

Charre  Cullov,  a  town  of  Candahar, 
4«  miles  S.W.  of  CabuX 

Charbes,  a  town  of  Arabia,  0  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Sana. 

Chabbocx,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
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Poitou,  near  the  durante,  with  1600  in* 
habitants.    24  miles  S.  of  Poitiers. 

Charroux,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  Bourbonnois,  department  of  the  Allier. 
Population  1000.  It  is  situated  near  the 
Sioule,  6  miles  N.  W.  of  Gannat. 

Charsoorah,  a  town  of  Persia,  in 
Khorassan,  10  miles  8.  W.  of  Herat 

Chartier,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Iudre.  Popula- 
tion 600.    4  miles  N*.  of  La  Chatre. 

Chartrb  sua  le  Loir,  La,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe ; 
^it  stands  on  the  Loire.    Population.  1600. 
14  miles  S.  by  W.  of  St  Calais. 

Chartres  (called  by  the  Romans,  first 
AtUricum,  and  afterwards  Canutes),  an  an- 
cient and  considerable  town  of  France, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Beauce,  now  of  the  department  of  the 
Eure  and  Loire.  It  stands  in  a  fruitful 
plain  on  the  river  Eure,  which  divides  it 
into  two  parts,  and  across  which  there  is  a 
bridge  planned  by  the  celebrated  Vauban. 
Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crowd- 
ed, hut  some  of  the  buildings,  compara- 
tively of  modern  erection,  axe  uncommon- 
ly neat;  the  number  of  houses  is  9000, 
and  the  population  13,000.  The  cathedral 
is  accounted  one  of  the  finest  edifices  of  the 
kind  in  France;  its  spire  is  particularly 
admired.  This  place  carries  on  a  consider- 
able traffic  in  corn,  wine,  and  manufacture 
ed  goods ;  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the 
seat  of  a  prefect.  It  gave  birth  to  Regnier 
the  poet,  Nicolle  the  moralist,  and  Briasot, 
a  leading  character  in  the  French  revolu- 
tion. 38  miles  N.  W.  of  Orleans,  and  50 
9,  W.  of  Paris.  Long.  1. 19.  SO.  E.  Lat. 
48.  26.  54.  N. 

Charybdis  (now  called  Cakjaro  and 
La  Rcma),  a  celebrated  whirlpool  in  the 
Faro  di  Messina,  between  the  coasts  of  « 
Calabria  and  Sicily,  opposite  the  still  more 
formidable  rock  of  Scylla,  and  6  miles  from 
x  Capo  Bianco.  It  is  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  contrary  currents  in  a  narrow  part  of  the 
channel,  out  from  a  certain  regularity  in 
its  motions,  an  observant  navigator  is  ena- 
bled to  avoid  the  danger.  When  the  sea 
is  perfectly  calm,  and  particularly  when  no 
south  wind  prevails,  the  strait  can  be  na- 
vigated with  the  utmost  safety ;  and  even 
}n  the  midst  of  a  storm,  this  whirlpool 
does  pot  prpve  at  all  so  dangerous  as  was 
represented  by  the  ancients;  whether  we 
are  to  ascribe  the  difference  to  their  exag- 
geration, or  to  the  operation  of  time,  in  a 
country  particularly  subject  to  earthquakes. 
The  earthauake  of  1783  is  said  to  have 
)iad  a  considerable  effect  in  lessening  its  re- 
maining violence. 

Charzewice,  a  market  town  of  Aus- 
trian Qajicia,  in  the  circle  of  Rzeszan. 


Chasa&a.    See  Caeasa. 

Chasma,  a  town  of  Croatia,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Warasdin,  on  the  river  of  the  san>« 
name. 

Chassagne,  a  village  of  France,  in 
Burgundy,  department  of  the  Cote  d'Or, 
.1  mOe  S.  of  Beaune. 

Chassair,  or  Kassaib,  a  considerable 
village  of  Morocco,  in  the  territory  oi 
Tafilet  or  Sigihnessa,  to  the  south  of  tty 
Adas.  Mines  of  lead  and  antimony  aw 
worked  in  its  neighbourhood.  About  Iw 
miles  S.E.  of  Fes. 

Chasselay,  a  town  of  France,  depart* 
ment  of  the  Rhone,  6  miles  N.  W.  o 
Lyons. 

Chasseneuil,  a  town  of  France,  de 
partuent  of  the  Charente,  containing  ISM 
inhabitants,  6  miles  E.  of  La  Bocnefoa 
cault. 

CHASSE-Pisaai,  a  domain  of  the  Nej 
therlands,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemj 
burg,  with  a  village  of  900  inhabitants. 

Chasserades,  a  town  of  France,  in  tin 
department  of  the  Lozere,  8  miles  N.  <J 
Vfflefort. 

Chasseral,  the  highest  mountain  of  th< 
lower  chain  of  the  Jura,  in  the  principalii 
of  Neufchatel,  between  the  Val  St  Imier 
the  Val  de  Ruz.    It  is  about  5000  it 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  summit 
covered  with  snow  during  ten  months 
die  year.    On  its  aides  are  found  man] 
petrifactions,  and  alpine  plants. 

Ch  A86IERS/  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
pertinent  of  the  Ardeche,  10  miles  W. 
Viviers. 

Chassircough,  a  town  of  Thibet 
miles  S.  E.  of  Lahdack.  Long.  79. 14 
Lat.  34. 352.  N.  i 

Chassi ron,  Tower  of,  alight-house  oi 
the  north  point  of  the  island  of  Oleron 
near  the  coast  of  France,  which  has  tvd 
fires  to  distinguish  it  from  the  tower  o 
Cordovan.  Long.  1.  21.  42.  W.  Lat  W 
9.1.  N.  I 

Chaste llar,  a  small  town  in  the  duchj 
of  Savoy,  on  the  river  Bourbouillon,  9mile 
N.E.  ofChamberry. 

Chat,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  Goa 
daloupe,  which  has  an  easterly  course. 

Chat  a- hat  cm,  a  large  river  of  Wes 
Florida,  which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Mexii 
co,  in  St  Roses  bay.  It  is  also  called  Pel 
river,  and  runs  from  the  north-east,  enter] 
ing  the  bay  by  several  mouths;  but  so  shal- 
low that  if  is  only  navigable  for  canoes 
Long.  84. 46.  W,   LaM0.24.N. 

Chatahoochee,  or  Chatauche,  arivej 

,of  North  America,  which  rises  in  the  AppaJ 

lachian  mountains,  on  the  borders  of  thj 

Tennesee  government,  crosses  the  state  oi 

Georgia,  and  uniting  with  the  Flint,  in  latj 

.  31.  N.  forms  the  Appalacbicola. 
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Chatasoosta,  a  river  of  West  Florida, 
which  ram  into  the  Catahoochee.  Long. 
M.58.W.  1*31.40.  N. 

Chataisia,  a  rivet  of  Siberia,  which 
runs  into  the  Bnesei,  vr  Yeneaei,  156  miles 
N.  at  TorMiank. 

Chataxsa,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  runs 
into  the  froaen  sea,  expanding  itself  by  the 
sdJiBca  of  many  subsidiary  streams  into  a 
lire  gitfrf  the  mouth.    Lat  74. 40.  N. 

Chataughque,  or  Chatauqua  Lake, 
efekvia  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
(Btario  county,  New  York,  which  is  about 
braiks  long,  and  1  to  3  broad. 

Ciataoqua,  a  township  of  the  United 
Nat*,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Popu- 
tan.  io  1810,  1039. 

Cha-tcmsou,  or  Qpavtchkoc,  a  town 
•fA«,  in  Thibet,  160  miles  S.S.  E.  of 
UinL   Long.  95. 19.  E.  Lat.  40. 22.  N. 

Chateau  l' Abb  a  ye,  a  village  in  French 
Footer,  with  790  inhabitants,  and  a  sup- 
pMed  abbey,  situated  on  the  river  Scarpe, 
n  dttdessranent  of  the  North. 

Cbateau-Abnoux,  a  small  town  of 
Fnott,  is  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Alps,  7  oiks  S.  of  Sisteron,  and  19  W.  of 
!*«. 

(.hitiavselaib  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  west 
<«t  of  the  island  of  St  Vincent,  in  the 
UmIdsks.  Long.  61. 17.  W.  Lat.  13. 
UN*. 

<  hatzao-Boobg,  a  small  town  of 
Fnnee,  in  Brittany,  with  1840  inhabitants. 
WniksW.ofVitre. 

(  lUTKAOSBtAMB,  OT  Ch  ATEAU-BbI  AV  T, 

atovn  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lover  Lobe.  It  contains  above  3000  in- 
aabtants,  and  has  an  ancient  castle.  97 
ai*S.ofRennes,  and  32  N.  of  Nantes. 
Use,  LSD.  W.   Lat.  47. 45.  N. 

( un  ao-Cambeesu,  a  fortified  town  of 
Ft«iA  Flanders,  on  the  river  Selle,  with 
(to*  inhabitants,  and  an  elegant  castle. 
Ion  the  revolmtkm  it  belonged  to  the 
rlfeishop  of  Cambray,  and  bad  a  rich 
BoKadOT*  abbey,  now  suppressed.  It  is 
"turhhle  fcr  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
'*t  in  1559,  between  France  and  Spain. 
Taapiace  has  been  repeatedly  taken  in  the 
*a  tf  the  Netherlands.    15  miles  S.  E. 

'Urabray.  Long.  3.  38.  56.  E.  Lat  50. 
UiX. 

Cbateau-Cbalov,  a  small  town  of 
tooce,  in  Franche  Comte,  department  of 
:W  Jut,  with  3350  inhabitanta.  5  miles 
N.tfUnsleSanlnicr. 

U  ATEAD-Ciiufoif,  or  Ch  awe  l-Chinon, 
'suUtown  of  France  hi  the  Nivemois, 
aw  the  aomte  of  the  river  Yonne,  with 
xw  inhabitants.  Here  are  some  mauu- 
t^tiTes  of  woslkn  stuffs  and  leather,  and  a 

"rnloible  traffic  is  carried  on  in  these 
~rade*J  and  mtiaaba  and  wool.    30  miles 


E.  of  Nevers.  Long.  3.  43.  E.  Lat.  47. 
4.N. 

Chateau-Cornet,  a  fortress  of  the 
island  of  Guernsey. 

Chateau-Dauphin,  a  strong  castle  of 
Piedmont,  between  Saluzzo  and  Embrnn, 
situated  in  a  pass  leading  through  the  val- 
liea  of  Queiras  and  Lucerne,  into  Dauphiny. 
30  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Turin.  Long.  7.  10. 
E.   Lat.  44. 33.  N. 

Chateau  Doublb,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  Provence,  department  of  the, 
Var,  5  miles  from  Draguignan. 

Chateau  du  Boubo,  or  Chatbauneuf 
j>'Olebon,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
island  of  Oleron,  with  400  houses,  and  a 
strong  castle.    5  miles  N.  W.  of  Marennes. 

Chateaudun,  orDuN  sun  Loire,  an  an- 
cient town  of  France,  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence not  far  from  the  Loire,  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  the  Eure  and  Loire.  This  place 
was  entirely  burnt  down  in  1723 ;  but,  with 
the  assistance  of  government,  and  the  con- 
tributions of  private  individuals,  it  waa 
speedily  rebuilt  It  now  contains  with  its 
suburb  6000  inhabitants,  and  is  built  in  the 
modern  style,  with  regular  streets,  uniform 
houses,  and  a  spacious  market  place.  The 
neighbouring  country  produces  abundance 
of  fruit,  particularly  apples,  from  which 
excellent  cyder  is  made.  27  miles  N.W. 
of  Orleans..  Long.  1. 95.  E.  Lat  48.  4.  N. 

Chateau  Fobt,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Qise,  5 
milea  N*JS.  of  Chevreuse. 

Chateau  Gabnier,  a  small  town  of 
France,  on  the  river  Clair,  in  Poitou, 
department  of  the  Vienna.  Population 
1100. 

Chateau  Gay,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Auvergne,  department  of  the  Puy  de 
Dome. 

Chateau  Gebabd,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Yonne, 
95  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Auxerre. 

Chateau  Giron,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Brittany,  department  of  the  Ille  and  Vi- 
laine.  Population  1500.  10  miles  S.  E.  of 
Rennes. 

Chateau  Gombebt,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  Provence,  department  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  5  miles  N.  of  Mar- 
seilles, and  12  8.  of  Aix. 

Chateau  Gontieb,  or  simply  Gontieb, 
a  small  but  well  built  town  of  France,  in 
Anjou,  in-  the  department  of  the  Mayenne. 
It  stands  on  the  river  Mayenne,  and  eon- 
tains  5600  inhabitants.  There  are  here 
some  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen, 
and  a  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  in  wax* 
Here  is  a  flourishing  provincial  academy, 
where  there  are  sometimes  so  many  as  500 
pupils.  It' is  situated  on  an  eminence,  on 
one  of  the  great  roads  leading  from  Paris  to 
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Amjers,  92mike  N.W.of  thelstter,  and 
150  S.W.  of  the  former.  Long.  0. 44. 39.  W. 
Lai.  47.  47.  N. 

Chateauguay,  ft  river  of  North  Ame- 
rica, which  rises  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
sod  from  thence  runs  into  Lower  CaBau*, 
where  it  fells  into  the  St  Lawrence,  at  Lake 
St  Louis.  It  is  a  fine  river,  navigable  for 
boats  and  the  usual  river  craft.  Large  quan- 
tities of  timber  are  also  brought  down  its 
stream  to  the  St  Lawrence.  It  is  also  the 
name  of  a  township  in  Franklin  county, 
containing  686  inhabitants,  with  69  sena- 
torial electors. 

Chateau  d'If,  a  fortress  and  three  small 
islands,  near  the  coast  of  France,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  S  miles  W.S.  W.  of  Mar- 
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Chateau  de  Joux,  a  fortress  of  France, 
in  Franche  Comtek  department  of  the 
Doubs,  near  Pontarher. 

Chateau  Lahdon,  a  small  town  of 
France,  situated  on  a  little  hill,  near  the 
rivulet  of  Susin,  not  fiur  from  the  Loing 
and  the  canal  of  Briare,  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine  and  Marne.  Population  9000. 
It  is  noted  for  the  atones  dug  in  the  neipfc- 
bow*hood,wmch  resemble  marble.  60  miles 
S.  of  Paris. 

Chateau  LAUDmBN,s>town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Cotes  du  Nord,  7 
miles  W.N.  W.  of  St  Brieuz. 

Chateau-lin,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Brittany,  on  the  river  Anson,  with  £500 
inhabitants,  in  the  department  of  Finfeterre. 
A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  here  in 
slate.  In  the  neighbourhood  ate  mines  of 
lead  and  htm,  with  a  mineral  spring;  and 
the  river  Auzon  abounds  in  excellent  sal- 
mon. 16  miles  N.  of  Qufanper.  Long.  4. 
l.W.   Lat.  48. 1*.  N. 

Chateau  du  Loire,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  not  far 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire;  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  small  district  of  Vaux  du 
Loire.  Population  52660.  136  miles  &W. 
of  Paris.    Long.  0.30.  E.  Lat.  47.  40.  N. 

Chateau  Lombard,  a  fortress  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Caramanie,  104 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Konieh. 

Chateau  en  Marc  he,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  Normandy,  department  of  the 
Lower  Seine,  6  miles  N.  of  MontevflUers. 
,  Chateau  Mbillakt,  a  small  town  of 
France,  with  an  ancient  castle.  Population 
£340.  18  miles  S.  W.  of  St  Amand,  and 
31  S.  of  Bourges.  Long.  ft.  17.  £.  Lat 
46.  34,  N. 

Chateau  Neuf,  a  small  fortified  town 
of  France,  in  Brittany,  department  of  die 
llle  and  Vilaine.  Population  640.  7  miles 
S.  of  St  Mala 

Chateau  Niuf,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Burgundy,  on  the  Sende,  in  the  deport* 


•f  the  Saone  and  Loir*,  19  sain 
E.S.K.ofMsrdgny. 

Chateau  Neuf,  a  small  town  of  Ptace, 
mBiirgundy^oWtDientoftheCoted'Or, 
HmileBSwW.ofDyott. 

Chateau  Nruf,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  district  of  Vsiromay,  near  Sevsjel 
department  of  the  Ain.  ' 

Chatbau  Naur,  a  small  town  of  France, 
In  the  department  of  the  Loire,  on  me  river 

Chatiau  Niup,a  large  village  of  Fiuut, 
with  1140  inhabitants,  department  of  tat 
Upper  Vienne,  18  miles  8.  E.  of  Lfaaogw, 

Chateau  Niuf,  a  village  of  France,  in 
Bunphiny,  department  of  the  Var,  40  miles 
N.  S.  of  Toulon. 

Chateau  Nsuf  au  Val  di  Babgis,  i 
small  town  of  France,  department  of  die 
Nievre,  with  160  houses.  18 miles  N.d 
Nevers. 

Chateau  Neuf,  Calcs**i*r,  or  si 
Papb,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  fr- 
partment  of  Vauerase,  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  with  1000  inhabitants.  The 
neighbourhood  produces  excellent  wine.  7 
miles  N.  of  Avignon. 

Chateau  Neuf  de  Ch abbes,  a  viugr 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Alps,  7  miles  N.  W.  of  Siateron. 

Chateau  Neuf  sun  Charehte,  b  and 
town  of  France,  on  die  left  hank  of  tk 
Charente,  with  SSOO  inhabitants.  10  mite 
W.  a  W.  of  Angoukroe. 

Chateau  Neuf  sua  Cher,  a  small  town 
of  France,  with  1790  inhabitants,  intbc 
department  of  die  Cher,  12m0esN.W.a) 
St  Amand. 

Chateau  Neuf  du  Faow,  a  small  torn 
of  France,  in  Brittany,  with  9140  ink* 
hitante.  It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Amon 
in  the  department  of  Fmistem,  13  mile 
E.  of  Chateau-Lin. 

Chateau  Neuf  db  Gadaghb,  a  riDan 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Vauotae 
with  190  houses. 

Chateau  Neuf  de  Galaues,  a  vfflsp 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Drone 
lft  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Romans. 

Chateau  Neuf  sue  Loire,  a  town  o 
Frs»»,vdm3130mhabitanta,ontherigb 
bank  of  the  Loire,  in  the  department  of  uu 
Loiret    IS  miles  E.  of  Orleans, 

Chateau  Neuf  de  Maebke.  a  villafl 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Dronq 
8  miles  £.  of  Montehmart. 

Chateau  Neuf  du  Pafe,  a  town  o| 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Month 
of  the  Rhone,  0  miles  N.  of  Avignon. 

Chateau  Neuf  de  Random,  a  sntl 
town  of  France,  in  Lsnguedoc/departsuni 
of  theLosere.  Population  SWO.  19m0e 
N.  £.  of  Mende. 

Chateau  Neuf  de  Rhone,  a  town  « 
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francs,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone,  op- 

pooteVMen. 

Cbatim  Nawr  sub  Sabths,  a  small 
towBtfrVE&ce,ittAnjou,  en  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sarthe,  department  of  the  Maine  and 
Loire.  ftpalauon  990.  Long.  0.  95.  W. 
Lbl  47. 41.  N. 

Chateau  Neuf  s»  Thim bbais,  a  small 
towi  of  Ranee,  with  1970  inhabitants,  in 
the  dnirauentof  the  Sore  and  Loire.  60 
onT*r7AW.  of  Paris, 

Chateau  Poinsac,  a  town  of  France, 
with  SMO  inhabitants,  in  the  department  of 
tfaeUpserVienne.  18  miles  N.  of  Limoges. 

Chateau  Pdbtien,  a  small  town  of 
Fnmte,  in  Charapagnev  on  the  right  bank 
of  die  Aisne,  depsiuuent  of  the  Ardennes. 
Population  1090.  95  miles  8.W.  of  Mesierea. 
long.4.8.&    Lat.40.S5.  N. 

Chateau  Re  vaed,  a  town  of  France,  in 
Provence,  not  far  from  the  river  Durance, 
wits  3140  inhabitants.    19  miles  N.R.  of 


Chateau   Rbnaed,   a  small  town  of 
Fnnee,  with  9100  inhabitants,  in  the  de- 
toftheLaJKi.    8  miles  E.S.E.  of 
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Chateau  Renaud,  a  small  town  of 
Fnoot,  in  the  Touraine,  department  of 
lube  and  Loire,  on  the  river  Branle.  Po- 
nhtioa  9500.  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Tours. 
Lon;.0.54.E.   Lot.  47.  85.  N. 

Chateau  Rexaud,  a  small  town  of 
Fnaee,  in  Champagne,  department  of  the 
Aldoses,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Sedan. 

Chateau  Renault,  a  village  of  France, 
aqfirtnent  of  the  Charente,  with  100 
w»a>    15  miles  N.  of  Angouleme. 

Chatbauboox,  a  considerable  town  of 
Fnaee,  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  on  the 
hire,  with  a  castle:  it  is  the  capital  of  the 
fcfwunent  of  the  Indre,  and  the  seat  of 
irad  courts  of  justice.  Here  is  a  consider- 
able woouen  mantdactory,  which  supplies  a 
pat  put  of  the  army,  and  is  said  to  em- 
ptor, including  the  neighbouring  district, 
uks  than  10,000  individuals.  Near  this 
s  f«md  some  of  the  best  iron  in  France. 
Pjpuktion  8490.  150  nnlee  S.W.of  Paris. 
Loag.  1. 50.  E.    Lat.48.  48.45.  N.. 

Chateauboux,  a  small  town  of  France, 
k  Ifeophmy,  department  of  the  Upper  Alpa, 
I  milei  N.  of  Embrun. 

Chats  Atr-SAXiirs,a  smalltown  of  France, 
n  Uarsine,  with  9110  inhabitants,  in  the 
deptrtment  of  the  Meurthe.  It  is  so  called 
torn  its  brine  springs  and  extensive  salt- 
wort, which  produces  11  lbs.  of  salt  out  of 
every  100  lbs.  of  water.  The  town  is  pro- 
tected by  a  castle.  18  miles  N.E.  of  Nancy. 
Lag.  6.  35.  E.   Lat48.  49.  N. 

Chatiao  Thisbby,  a  town  of  France, 
os  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne,  in  the  de- 
prtnwu  of  the  Aisne.    Population  4080. 


This  town  gave  birth  to  La  Fontaine,  the 
author  of  the  rabies.  It  was  repeatedly  en- 
tered and  evacuated  on  the  invasion  of 
France  by  the  allies  in  March  1814.  38 
miles  S.W.of  Leon,  and  AS  N.W.  of  Paris. 
Long.  3.  90.  E.  Let.  40.  3.  N. 

Chateau  la  Valuebb,  a  small  town  of 
France,  hi  the  department  of  the  Indre  and 
Loire,  98  miles  N.  of  Chinon. 

Chateau  Vbbdum,  a  village  of  France, 
department  of  the  Arriege. 

Chateau  Vibux,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Rhone.  8  miles 
S.W.of  Lyons. 

Chateau  Villain,  a  town  of  France, 
in  Champagne,  department  of  the  Upper 
Marne,  with  nearly  9000  inhabitants:  it  is 
situated  on  the  river  Anjou,  10  miles  S.W. 
efChaumont  Long. 4, 59. E.  Lat48.9.N. 

Chateau  Villain,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  Daujpbiny,  department  of  the 
Isere,  17  miles  E.  of  Vkmne. 

Chateionebaye,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Poitou,  department  of  La  Vendee.  Po- 
pulation 1050.    19  miles  N.  of  Fontenay. 

Chatel  Aillon,  an  old  seaport  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Charente,  5  miles  8.  of  La  Rochdle. 

Chatel  Censoy,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Burgundy,  department  of  the  Yonne,  19 
miles  vV.N.W.  of  Avalon. 
)  Chatel  les  Cobnay,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  Champagne,  department  of  the 
Ardennes,  13  miles  8.E.  of  Vousiers. 

Chatel,  St  Denis,  a  baiuage  ofSwit- 
terland,  in  the  canton  of  Fribourg,  with  a 
large  village  of  the  same  name. 

Chatel  Gebabd,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Burgundy,  department  of  the  Yonne,  90 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Auxerre. 

Chatel  Guion,  a  village  of  France,  in 
Auvergne,  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome, 
noted  tor  its  mineral  waters.  9 j  miles  N. 
of  Riom. 

Chatel  sub  Moselle,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  Lorraine,  department  of  the  Ver- 
ges. Population  1900.  Jt  stands  on  the  Mo- 
selle, 10  miles  E.  of  Mirecourt. 
'  Chatel  be  Neuve,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  Bourbonnois,  department  of 
the  Allier,  10  miles  S.  of  Moulins. 

Chatblabd,  a  small  town  of  Savoy,  in 
the  district  of  Chamberry,  containing  1000 
inhabitants. 

Chatblauubun,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Brittany,  department  of  the  Cotes  du 
Nord,  on  the  Lisel.  Population  000.  10 
miles  W.N.W„of  St  Brieux. 

Chateldon,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  Bourbonnois,  on  the  river  Dorey  depart- 
ment of  the  Puy  de  Dome ;  it  is  noted  for 
having  two  cold  chalybeate  springs.  Popu- 
lation 1600.    8  miles  N.  of  Thiers. 

Chatelet,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether- 
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lands,  iii  the  bishopric  of  liege,  on  the  right 
bankof  theSambre.  Population  8000.  24 
miles  £.  by  N.  of  Mons.  Long.  4.  40.  E. 
Lat.  60. 85.  N. 

Chatelet,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Cher,  with  1100  in- 
habitants. 6  miles  N.N. £.  of  Chateau 
MeilknL 

Chatelet,  Le,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne, 
with  1000  inhabitants.  9  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Melun. 

Chatellmault,  or  Chatelleraud,  a 
town  of  France,  in  Poitou,  situated  on  the 
Vienne,  across  which  there  is,  here,  one  of 
the  finest  bridges  in  France.  It  contains 
8800  inhabitants,  and  was  formerly  the  capi- 
tal of  the  duchy  of  Chatelleraudois,  which 
once  belonged  to  the  Scottish  family  of  Ha- 
milton. It  has  long  been  noted  for  its  ma- 
nufactures of  cloth  and  for  cutlery.  35  miles 
S.  W.  of  Tours,  and  168  S.\V.  of  Paris. 
Long.  0. 37.  E.  Lat.  46. 49. 6.  N. 

Chatblus,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  La  Creuse,  on  the  river 
Taurion.   Population  800. 

Chat  en  ay,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  con- 
taining 180  houses. 

Chatenoy,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Rhine,  with  8800 
inhabitants. 

Chatenoy,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lor- 
raine, department  of  the  Vosges.  Population 
1400.    9  miles  S.E.  of  Neuiehateau. 

Chatham,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  adjoining  to  the  city  of 
Rochester,  of  which  it  is  considered  a  sub- 
urb, situated  on  the  river  Medway.  Here 
there  is  a  fine  naval  arsenal,  disposed  in  vast 
magazines  and  warehouses,  which  contain 
every  kiud  of  stores,  and  where  all  the  ope- 
rations necessary  for  the  most  extensive  naval 
architecture  are  carried  on.  The  dock-yard, 
including  the  ordnance  wharf,  is  about  a 
mile  in  length ;  the  sail  loft  is  809  feet  long, 
and  large  store-rooms,  one  of  which  is  658 
feet  in  length.  The  new  rope-house  extends 
1198  feet  in  length,  and  47£  wide,  wherein 
cables  101  fathoms,  and  95  inches  in  circum- 
ference, are  made.  Above  80  forges  are  con- 
stantly at  work,  and  anchors  are  fabricated 
nearly  five  tons  in  weight.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  assemblage  and  variety  of  stores 
and  materials,  every  thing  is  arranged  in 
such  order  that  it  can  be  furnished  without 
the  smallest  delay.  The  ordnance  wharf  was 
the  original  dock,  where  the  guns  belonging 
to  each  ship  are  now  arranged  in  tiers,  with 
the  names  of  their  vessels  marked  above 
them.  It  was  begun  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
under  the  reigns  of  successive  sovereigns. 
There  is  on  hospital  here,  founded  by  sir 


John  Hawkins  in  1598,  for  decayed  i 
and  their  widows ;  the  pensioners  receive, 
the  former  8s.  and  the  latter  7s.  weekly,  and 
a  chaldron  and  a  quarter  of  coals  yearly.  Id 
the  year  1588,  a  fund  was  instituted  by 
oueen  Elizabeth,  called  the  Chatham  Chew, 
tor  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  the  Sptniih 
armada,  to  which  a  small  proportion  of  the 
pay  of  each  person  in  the  navy  is  contributed; 
which,  from  abuses  and  mismanagement, 
was  removed  to  Greenwich,  and  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
commissioners  for  naval  inquiry,  in  1802. 
Chatham  is  defended  by  the  castle*  of  Up. 
nor  and  Gillingham,  the  former  built  by 
queen  Elisabeth,  nearly  opposite  to  the  dock, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river ;  the  latter  is  i 
strong  fortress,  by  which  the  river  is  com- 
pletely surrounded.  The  church  contains 
some  elegant  marble  monuments;  and  there 
is  a  chapel  of  ease,  supposed  to  have  been 

Cof  an  hospital  for  lepers,  which  is  of 
man  architecture.  In  the  year  1667,  the 
Dutch  fleet  took  and  dismantled  Sheerness, 
and,  sailing  up  the  Medway,  burnt  three 
guard-ships,  and  proceeded  to  Chatham, 
where  they  did  considerable  damage.  They 
also  attacked  Upnor  castle,  but  were  reputed 
in  the  end. — The  Dock  chapel  is  a  neat, 
elegant,  and  extremely  light  building,  com- 
pleted in  1811,  for  the  accommodation  ot 
the  officers,  artificers,  and  their  families, 
supposed  to  have  cost  upwards  of  L-9000. 
— -Fort  Pitt,  a  strong  fortress,  contiguous 
to  the  New  Road,  was  erected  in  1803,  and 
originally  intended  for  a  military  hospital 
Here  are  also  very  extensive  fortifications 
called  the  Lines,  which  are  defended  bj 
ramparts,  palisadoes,  and  a  broad  deej 
ditch;  and  with  the  exception  of  Porte 
mouth,  Chatham  may  now  be  considers 
as  the  most  complete  and  regular  fortress  ii 
the  British  islands.  The  lower,  or  marini 
barracks,  are  spacious  and  uniform  building 
of  brick ;  the  upper  barracks,  which  staro 
near  Brompton,  are  also  brick,  and  extreme 
ly  spacious  and  convenient.  The  artiller 
barracks,  adjoining  Brompton,  on  the  easl 
which,  in  elegance  of  architecture,  are  vex 
superior  to  the  upper  or  lower  barrack 
were  built  in  the  year  1804  for  1200  mei 
and  officers  in  proportion.  Population  12,63 
Distant  SO  miles  E.  of  London. 

Chatham  Island,  a  small  island,  aboi 
two  miles  long,  and  half -a  mile  broad,  s 
tuated  in  a  bay  of  the  larger  Andaman  islam 
in  the  bay  of  Bengal.  A  British  settletnen 
which  had  been  established  at  Port  Con 
wallis,  was  removed  hither  in  i?93,  h 
afterwards  abandoned. 

Chatham  Island,  an  island  in  tl 
South  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by  lieute 
ant  Broughton  in  1791.   The  land  towar 
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the  eoa&aems  low;  projecting  rocky  points, 
coTcrai  by  wood,  interrupt  the  shore  at  un- 
equal dtttnees,  and  range*  of  hills  are  seen 
in  the  interior.  Many  of  them  are  desti- 
tute of  We*  and  overspread  with  heath. 
Very  fittfc  »  known  of  this  island  and  its 
prodoctt.  Fish  and  birds  are  numerous, 
the  btferare  exceedingly  tame,  and  the  for- 
mer probably  afford  the  principal  means  of 
substance  to  the  natives.  The  woods  near 
the  coist  ire  free  of  undergrowth,  and  con- 
ast  of  nrious  trees  exhibiting  the  most  lux- 
uriant TegeUtion.  Ih  many  parts  they  are 
famed  info  small  arbours,  apparently  serv- 
iM  for  places  of  temporary  repose.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  island  are  ox  middling 
azt,  some  of  them  stout,  well  made,  and 
muscular;  they  are  of  dark  brown  colour, 
the  hair  and  beard  black,  their  features  are 
pUa,  and  their  teeth  in  general  bad.  Lat 
of  the  most  northern  point  of  the  island, 
43.43.9.   Long:  183.2.  & 

Chatham  island,  an  island  in  the 
Sooth  Pacific  ocean,  supposed  to  be  twice  as 
hrgtc  Otaheite  by  the  officers  of  the  Fan- 
dan.  It  is  beautifully  diversified  with  hill 
uddile,  and  the  natives  affirm  that  it  has 
a  hrge  river,  which  disembogues  itself  into 
a  spacious  bay.  They  traded  with  the 
people  of  the  Pandora,  who  were  highly  im- 
posed with  their  Mr  and  honourable  deal- 
hjl  Long.  172. 18.  W.   Lat.  IS.  32.  S. 

Chatham,  a  county  of  North  Carolina, 
oedj  in  the  middle  of  the  state.  It  con- 
ton  19,977  inhabitant*,  of  whom  nearly 
ok  fifth  part  are  slaves. 

Chatham,  a  county  of  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia, in  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
us  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  state, 
tang  the  Atlantic  ocean  east,  and  Savan- 
aah  river  north-east.  It  contained,  in  1 8 1  % 
13,540  inhabitants.  Savannah  is  the  chief 
tot*. 

Chatham,  a  township  of  the  state  of 
New  Tori,  in  Columbia  county,  containing 
«  1810,  8,381  inhabitants,  including  80 
Arc,  and  373  senatorial  electors. 

Chatham,  a  town  of  the  United  States 
rf  North  America,,  in  New,  Jersey,  17  miles 
V.'ofXewYork. 

Chatham,  a  small  town  of  South  Caro~ 
ta,  in  Chesterfield  county,  on  the  west 
tok  of  Pedee  river. 

Chatham,  a  seaport  town  of  United 
America,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the 
we  of  Massachusetts.    Long*  69.  50.  W. 

Id.  41. 39.  N. 

Chatham,  a  seaport  town  of  United 
Ammca,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  f3 
mile  E.  8.E.  of  Windham. 

Chatham  Bay,  ot  Punjo  Bay,  a  bay  on 
fc  HJMh-wett  coast  of  East  Florida,  in  the 
pJfof  Xterico.    Long.  81.  $0.  W.  Ml 


Chatham,  Cape,  a  cape'  on  the  south* 
westcoaatofNewHoflani  Long.  116.  35. 
*.   Lat  35.  3.  S. 

Chatham  Point,  the  south  point  of. 
entrance  into  Johnson's  strait,  on  tne  north 
coas^  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver's  island. 
Long.  834.  45.  E.   Lat  50.  19.  H. 

Chatham  Port,  a  safe  and  convenient 
harbour,  just  behind  the  island  which  forms 
Cape  Elizabeth,  the  north-eastern  point  of 
Cook's  inlet.  From  this  promontory  it  ex* 
tends  to  a  point  In  a  direction  north  45 
east  5J  miles,  and  from  thence  it  terminate* 
in  an  excellent  harbour,  about  two  miles 
long  from  west  to  east,  and  one  mile  broad 
from  north  to  south.  Long,  of  the  harbour 
209.  4.  E.     Lat  59.  14.  N. 

Chatham  Soond,  a  spacious  channel  or 
sound  of  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  between; 
the  islands  of  Dundas  and  Stephens,  and  the 
west  coast  of  North  America. 

Chatham  Strait,  a  channel  on  the 
west  coast  of  North  America,  about  100 
miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south.  It 
divides  King  George  the  Third's  archxpe* 
lago  from  Admiralty  island.  This  place  is 
considered  by  Mr  Whideby,  captain  Vancou* 
ver's  mate,  as  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most 

Srofitable  places  for  procuring  the  skins  of 
\e  sea-otter  on  the  whole  coast :  not  only 
from  the  abundance  observed  in  tie  posses* 
sion  of  the  .natives,  but  from  the  immense 
number  or  those  animals  seen  about  the 
shores  in  all  directions.  Here  the  sea-otters 
were  in  such  plenty,  that  it  was  easily  in 
the  power  of  the  natives  to  procure  as  man  J 
as  they  chose  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  taking. 

Chati,  or  Khati,  a  town  of  Arabia/  in 
the  province  of  Hedsjas,  near  the  Persian 
gulf;  80  miles  N.  E.  of  Lach3a. 

Chatillon,  a  small  town  of  Piedmont,  • 
in  the  duchy  of  Aosta,  on  the  river  Dorfa- 
Baltea.    Population  1800.    10  miles  S.E. 
of  Aosta. 

Ch  atillon,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Seine,  2|  miles  E. 
by  3.  of  Meudon,  and  4  S,  S.  W.  of  Paris. 

Chatillon,  a  smalt  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  with 
250  houses. 

Chatillon,  asmafi  town  of  Savoy,  on  the 
lake  of  Bourget,  15  miles  N.  of  Chamberry. 

Chatillon  d'Azk  roues,  a  small  town 
of  France,  department  of  the  Rhone,  with 
1*60  houses. 

.Chatillon  in  Bazois,  a  village  of 
France,  with  600  inhabitants,  in  the  de- 
partment: of  the  Nie vre. 

Chati  llov-QqliTonT,  a  small  town  bf 
Jfrance,  in  the  dfepartment  of  the  Sfayenne, 
with  330  ftbusei, 

CiUTiLLtfN  jdui  r^g*9bfE8,  a  vilhW 
of  France,  in  tjjf  rfej^t^enVof  the  ^f^ef, 
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"ChatiIlon  sua  Couatinjb,  a  village-  of 
France,  in  Franche  Comtek  department  of 
the  Jura.    8  miles  £.  of  Lons  le  Saulnier. 

Chatillon  sua  Die,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  Dauphiny,  with  1380  inhabit- 
ants.   30  miles  S.E  of  Valence. 

Chatillon  lbs  Dombes,  a  small  town 
of  France*  in  the  department  of  the  Ain. 
Population  3100.  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Bourg 
en  Bresse.    Long.  5.  %  E.    Lat.  46.  7.  N. 

Chatillon  sua  Indre,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  Touralne,  agreeably  situated 
on  the  river  Indre,  in  a  fertile  tract  called 
the  Brenne.  It  contains  2600  inhabitants, 
and  has  four  great  annual  fairs.  10  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Loches,  Long.  1.  IS.  E.  Lat. 
46.  59.  N. 

.  Chatillon  sua  Loing,  a  small  town  of 
France-,  in  the  department  of  the  Loiret, 
with  2000  inhabitants.  Here  the  brave 
but  unfortunate  admiral  de  Coligny  was 
born  in  1516.    40  miles  E.  of  Orleans. 

Chatillon  sua  Loibe,  a  small  town  of 
France,  with  nearly  2000  inhabitants,  14 
miles  N.  £.  of  Aubigny. 

Chatillon  sua  Marne,  a  small  town 
of  France,  in  Champagne,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Marne.  Population  1000.  18  miles 
S.W.ofRheims. 

Chatillon  i>EMiCHAiLLE,asmall  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ain, 
with  1270  inhabitants.  10  miles  E.  of 
Nantua.  * 

Chatillon  sub  Saone,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Vosges, 
with  nearly  2000  inhabitants.  9  miles  S.E. 
of  La  Marche. 

Chatillon  sub  Seine, a  town  of  France, 
in  the  mountainous  part  of  Burgundy,  di- 
vided* by  the  Seine  into  two  parts.  This 
town  was  the  scene  of  the  fruitless  nego- 
ciatioB  between  the  allies  and  Bonaparte  in 
the  spring  of  1814.  Population  3700.  24 
miles  E.  of  Tonnerre.  Long.  4.  36.  £. 
Lat.  47.  51.  N. 

Chatillon  sub  Sbvbe,  a  village  of 
France,  in  Poitou,  in  the  department  of  the 
Deux  Sevres,  12  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Bres- 
suire. 

Chatillon  en  Vendelais,  a  small 
town  of  France,  in  Brittany,  department  of 
the  IQe  and  Vilaine.  6  miles  N.  of  Vitre\ 

Chat  lev,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Essex.  Population  396.  Distant 
7  miles  from  Chelmsford,  and  36  from  Lon- 
don. 

Ckatna,  a  small  district  and  town  of 
Bengal,  district  of  Midnapore.  Long.  86, 
40.  E.  Lat.  23. 20.  N. 

Cbatba.  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
drear  of  Euore,  20  miles  N.  of  Ellare. 

Chatbe,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Indre,  on  the  river  Indre, 
with'  4000  inhabitants,    1ft  miles  S.  S.  E. 


Long.  2.  4.  E.   Lat. 


. 


of  ChateauxoiuL 
34.  52.  N. 

Chatbum,  a  town  of  Hindostan  in  Mj! 
sore,  18  miles  S.  of  Bangalore. 

Chats  worth,  a  town  of  Virginia,  « 
James  river,  4  miles  S,  E.  of  Richmond,  i 

Chatteris,  a  parish  and  village  of  Eng 
land,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge.  Popula 
tion  2589.  Distant  11  miles  W.  N.  \v7\ 
Ely,  and  72  N.  of  London. 

Chattebpobe,  a  city  of  Hindostan, 
vince  of  Allahabad,  district  of  Bund* 
cund.  This  is  a  very  ancient  town, 
was  founded  by  a  rajah,  named  Chatl 
sal,  and  occasionally  his  residence,  whi< 
rendered  it  flourishing,  $nd  an  in\ 
commercial  mart,  being  one  of  the  eutr< 
pots  for  carrying  on  the  trade  betwee 
Benares  and  the  Deccan,  and  at  a  vei 
short  distance  from  the  diamond  mines  < 
Pannah.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  laj 
peace  with  the  Mahrattas,  it  came  into  ti 
possession  of  the  British.  Long.  79. 53. 1 
Lat.  24.  57.  N. 

Chattebton.    See  Chaddertv*. 

Chattoob,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  tl 
province  of  Tinnevelly,  25  miles  S.  W. 
Madura.    Long.  77.  55.  E.  Lat.  9.  40.  N. 

Chatu,  a  river  of  North  America,  whid 
runs  into  Lake  Michigan.  Long.  85.  M 
W.  Lat  86. 10.  N. 

Chatuga,  a  town  of  America, 
the  state  of  Tennessee,  3  miles  S, 
Tellico. 

Chau,  a  village  of  Sennaaij  in  Africa 
20  miles  S.  E.  of  Giesira. 

Chav agnes,  a  town  of  France,  in  Ad 
jou,  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loir* 
with  1250  inhabitants.  12  miles  S.  of  Ad 
gers.  | 

Chavaignes,  a  town  of  France,  in  Poi 
tou,  department  of  the  Sarthe,  with  36J 
houses.  J 

Chav  an  ay,  a  small  town  of  France,  wit] 
180  houses.  It  stands  on  the  Rhone,  2 
miles  S.  of  Lyons. 

Chavancy,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands 
in  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  on  thf 
river  Chiers. 

Chavanges,  a  small  town  of  France,  ii 
Champagne,  department  of  the  Aube,  witl 
1000  inhabitants.  19  miles  E.  of  Arcis  suj 
Aube. 

Chavanne,  a  town  of  France,  in  th< 
department  of  die  Ain,  8  miles  W.  N.  W 
of  Bourg. 

Chauche,  a  small  town  of  France,  is 
the  province  of  Poitou,  department  of  U 
Vendee,  with  220  houses. 

Chaub,  a  small  town  of  Savoy,  between 
the  lake  of  Annecy  and  the  river  Serran. 

Chaudebubg,  a  village  of  France,  in  tfe 
department  of  the  Moselle,  celebrated  for  ifc 
medicinal  waters. 
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CttAQVBFOiro,  a  smell  town  of  Fiance, 
In  die  department  of  the  Maine  and 
Loire,  new  the  Loin,  and  containing  970 


CiAtrpH  Aiocts,  a  small  town  of  Prance, 
in  Cpper  Auvergne,  which  takes  its  name 
from  its  hot  mineral  waters.  It  contains 
SWO  inhabitant*.  IS  miles  S.  W.  of  St 
flour. 

Chaudies*,  a  river  of  Canada.    It  has 
in  source  in  Lake  Megantic,  and  after  a 
■ortherfy  course  of  102  miles,  it  mils  into 
'the  St  Lawrence,  0  miles  above  Quebec 
Its  breadth  varies  from  400  to  600  yards, 
land  the  stream  is  frequently  divided  by 
1  islands,  some  rf  them   containing   many 
acres,  and  covered  with  woods.    The  banks 
fare  in  general  high,  rocky,  and  steep,  and 
|  dothed  with  wood  of  an  indifferent  growth ; 
f  the  bed   is   much    contracted   by  rocks, 
I  which,  jutting  out  on  each  side,  occasion 
1  the  roost  violent  rapids,   and   frequently 
grrc  rise  to  considerable  falls,  of  which  the 
not  remarkable  are  those  called  the  Chau- 
ciere  Falls,  about  four  miles  before  the  river 
feehsrges  itself  into  the  St  Lawrence.  The 
liter  is  seen  at  a  distance,  emerging  from  a 
thick  wood,  and  gradually  expanding  from 
an  ihnost   imperceptible   stream   till    it 
laches  the  cataract,  whose  breadth  is  up- 
ases of  360  feet.     Here  the  disordered 
buns  of  rock,  which  appear  to  have  been 
rat  from  their  bed  by  some  violent  con- 
nkwn  of  nature,  break  the  course  of  the 
wstai,  and  precipitate  them  from  a  height 
of  1 20  feet  into  an  immense  chasm  below, 
la  sane  parts  large  sheets  of  water  roll  over 
the  precipice,  and  fall  unbroken  to  the  bot- 
tom; while  in  other  places  the  water  dashes 
from  one  fragment  of  the  rock  to  another, 
with  wild    impetuosity,    bellowing    and 
faming  in  every  hollow  and  cavity  that, 
obtnida  its  progress;   from    thence   it 
ashes  down  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
into  die  boiling  sum  beneath,  where  it 
nea  with  inconceivable  fury,  till  it  hurries 
nnr  ind  loses  itself  in  the  waters  of  the 
8t  Lawrence.    The  scenery  which  accom- 
panies  the  cataract  of  Chaudiere  is  beauti- 
fol  and  romantic  beyond  description.    In 
the  centre,  a  large  fragment  of  rock,  which 
fait  divides  the  water,  at  the  summit  of  the 
wapce,  fbrms  a  small   island;   and   a 
Mndiome  fir-tree,  which  grows  upon  it,  is 
taut  placed  in  a  most  singular  and  pic- 
tattime  situation.     The  forest  on  either 
tie  the  river  consists  of  firs,  pines,  birch, 
<ak,tth,  and  a  variety  of  other  ruses  and 
Arabs,  intermingled  m  the  most  wild  and 
raatouc  manner.    Their  dark  green  fbli- 

y,  joined  with  the  brown  and  sombre  tint 
the  rocky  fragments  over  which  the  wa- 
tCT  precipitates  itself,  form  a  striking  and 
contrast  to  the  snowy  whjtcnjss 


of  the  foaming  surge,  and  the  ccdumtifl  of 
sparkling  spray  which  rise  in  clouds  and 
mingle  with  the  air. 

Chaudibres,  Lac  de,  8  lake  of  North 
America,  in  Canada,  formed  by  the  rives 
Utawas,  and  computed  to  be  30  miles  in 
length.  Though  it  is  called  a  lake,  a  strong 
current  runs  downwards,  and  its  breadth 
is  from  two  to  four  miles. 

Chaddhon,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Anjou,  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire, 
containing  1150  inhabitants.  17  miles  S.W. 
of  Angers. 

Chaves,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tras  los  Montes,  situated  at  die 
foot  of  a  mountain  on  the  river  Tamega, 
near  the  frontier  of  Spain.  It  was  ancient- 
ly called  Aqua  Fiavue,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  emperor  Trajan  ; 
there  still  remain  several  vestiges  of  its 
ancient  grandeur,  particularly  two  baths, 
and  a  magnificent  bridge  across  the  Ta- 
mega. Population  2000.  80  miles  W. 
of  Braganaa.  Long.  7.  14.  W.  Lat.  41. 
42.  N. 

Chauffaillbs,  a  town  of  France,  in 
Burgundy,  department  of  the  Saone  and 
Loire.  Population  2200.  17  miles  S.  o£ 
Charolles. 

Chaufontaine,   a  small  place  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  principality  of  Liege* 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spa,  and.' 
famous  for  its  mineral  waters. 

Chaukunda.    See  Kacvndg. 

Chaul,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  with  a  good  fort,  and  de- 
fended by  a  citadel,  which,  in  1407,  was 
taken  by  the  Portuguese.  Distant  18  miles 
8.  of  Bombay. 

Chaulan,  a  village  of  Morocco,  10  miles 
S.  £.  of  Fez. 

Chaulnes,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Picardy,  department  of  the  Somine,  with 
an  elegant  castle,  and  1240  inhabitants.  It 
has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  ticking, 
with  bleachnelds.  7  miles  &W.  of  Pe- 
ronne. 

Chaclxes,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Loire,  90 
miles  JE.S.E.  of  Paris. 

Craume,  or  St  Nicolas  d*  la  Chaume, 
a  town  of  France,  in  Poitou,  department  of 
La  Vendee,  containing  420  houses. 

Chaumergny,  a  town  of  France,  in  thr 
department  of  the  Jura,  9  miles  W.  of  Po- 
ligny. 

Chaumes,  a  small  town  of  France,  /n 
the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne, 
containing  21 0  houses.  59  miles  £.  of 
Paris. 

Chaumont,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Oise,  with  109Q 
inhabitants.  15  miles  &  W.  of  Beauvai*, 
Long.  1.  58.  E.  Lat.  49. 15.  N, 
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.  Chaukovt,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loire,  cm  die  fiiez.  It 
contains  5000  inhabitants,  end  has  roan*- 
Actum  of  doth,  silk,  and  ribbons.  92 
miles  S.  S;  W.  of  Lyons. 

Chaumwt,  a  small  town  of  France, 
hi  Champagne,  in  the  department  of  Ar- 
dennes. Papulation  1000.  15  miles  N.W. 
of  Rhetel. 

Chaumont,  a  small  town  of  Savoy,  situ- 
ated  on  a  hill  near  die  Rhone. 

Citaujsovt,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
6  miles  S.  of  Beatogne. 

Cbaumovt,  a  small  town,  or  rather  vil- 
lage of  Savoy  Proper,  11  miks  N.  W.  of 
Anneey. 

Chaumont,  a  large  village  of  Piedmont, 
situated  on  the  Doria,  westof  Susa.  It  con- 
tains 1480  inhabitants. 

Chaumont  xk  Bassiomy,  a  town  of 
France,  in  Champagne,  situated  on  a  hill 
near  the  rivet  Marne.  Population  6000. 
The  chief  matm&ctures  are  of  coarse 
woollens,  caps,  gloves,  and  cottons.  It 
ia  protected  oy  a  strong  castle.  147  miks 
a  fi.  of  Paris.  Long.  5.  14.  E.  Let,  48. 
*. 18.  N. 

Chaumont  sum  Traronne,.  a  small 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Loire  and  Oher,  with  1 140  inhabitants.  17 
mil    E.  of  Blois. 

Chaumussay,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire, 
with  140  Ikouses. 

Chaunay,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Poitou,  department  of  the  Vienne,  contain- 
ing 940  houses. 

Chauny,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aisne,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oise,  which  here  first  becomes 
navigable*  It  contains  4400  inhabitants. 
Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  canal  of  Cro- 
sat,  which  unites  the  Oise  with  the  Somme. 
65  miles  N.N.E.  of  Paris.  Long.  3.  18.  E. 
Let.  48*  30.  53.  N. 

Chauquss,  a  small  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  between  the  island  of  Chiloe 
and  the  coast  of  Chili.    Lat.  43.  SO.  S. 

Chauriat,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  P*y-de-Dome,  8  miles  E. 
of  Clermont. 

Chaussby,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
bower  Normandy,  8  miles  W.  of  Granville. 
Long.  1.  46.  W.   Lat  48.  50.  N. 

Chaussin.  a  town  of  France,  in  Francbe 
Comtg,  on>  the  river  Doubs,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Jura.  Population  1100.  11 
nrilee-S/of  Dole. 

Chausby,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  contain- 
ing 410  houses. 

'€HiiuroLAN,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Ctttapa.    The  inhabitanta  carry 


on  a  considerable  trade  in  cocoa,  pottery, 
salt,  and  dates. 

Chauvxxisb,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  ia 
the  canton  of  Bern. 

Chauyigny,  a  small  town  of  France,  on 
the  Vienne.  Population  1600.  12  miles 
B.  of  Poitiers. 

Chaux,  a  town  of  Fiance,  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  the  Charente,  with  500  houses. 
83  miles  S.  W.  of  Angouleme. 

Chaux  ns  Fonds,  la,  a  large  and  beau* 
tiful  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Neufcfaatel,  district  of  VaUangin.  Its 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  mechanics  and  art- 
ists :  400  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  clocks  and  watches ;  and  of  the  latter 
article  more  than  14,000  are  annually  ex- 
ported. Here  likewise  are  fabricated  van- 
ous  mechanical  instruments;  and  the  num- 
ber of  women  who  make  lace  ia  estimated 
at  above  600.  Population  3000.  9  miks 
N.N.W.ofNeufchateL 

Chaux  do  Milieu,  la,  a  large  village 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Neu£> 
chatel. 

Ch  ay  ant  a,  or  Chabcas,  a  province  of 
Peru,  bounded  on  the  north  by  mat  of 
Cochabamba,  north-west  by  Oruro,  east  by 
Yamparaex,  south-east  and  south  by  that  of 
Porco,  and  west  by  that  of  Paria.  It  is 
108  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  from  north 
to  south  it  is  138  miles.  It  produces  in 
great  abundance  maize,  wheat,  and  other 
European  grain.  It  abounds  m  cattle  ef 
all  sorts ;  and  there  are  some  goM  mines 
although  they  are  not.  productive.  There 
were  formerly  some  silver  mines,  which 
were  very  rich,  but  they  have  lately  filled 
with  water,  which  eennot  be  drained,  owing 
to  the  want  of  the  necessary  machinery. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  36,000.  The 
capital  is  of  the  same  name. 

Chayennk  River,  a  river  of  Louisiana, 
which  falls  into  the  Missouri  from  the 
south-west.  It  takes  its  rise  » the  second 
range  of  Black  mountains,  and  its  general 
course  is  nearly  east  At  its  mouth  it  is 
400  yards  wide.  It  ia  rapid,  and  haUe  to 
sudden  swells ;  the  bed  and  shores  formed 
of  coarse  gravel,  and  difficult  of  ascent,  even 
for  canoes. 

Chaynfobb,  a  town  of  Hindoataa,  pro- 
vince of  Behar.  Long.  88.  48.  B.  LaU  85. 
3.N. 

Ciiazay,  a  town  of  Frenoe,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Rhone,  g  miles  N.  W.  ot 
Lyons. 

Chaeb  sub  Aboos,  a  town  of  France,  in 
Aniou,  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire, 
with  270  houses. 

Chaze  Hen  by,  a  small!  town  of  France, 
in  Anjou,  department  of  list  Mhyenne,  with 
910  houses. 

CirAZBtET*  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de* 
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t  of  the  Indie,  7  miles  fi.  S.W. >  «t 

AnHStOft. 

Chaeelles,  ft  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
pvtraotof  the  Loire,  with  9100  inhabit* 
ante.  21  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Lyons. 

Csaky  Rive*,  a  river  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  winch,  after  ft  course  of  £0  rafles, 
fib  isto  Like  Champlain.  There  is  a 
township  and  village  of  the  same  name  on 
i»  banks.  The  village  consists  of  about  19 
rtnggiing  houses ;  and  the  township  eon- 
uuned,  in  1810,  1466  inhabitants,  among 
which  there  were  6S  senatorial  electors. 

Che,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Honan.  Distant  36  miles 
v7.N.v7.of  Se. 

Chbadlb,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Stefibrd,  aituated  on  the  side  of 
fthHL  It  is  surrounded  by  coal  pits ;  and 
is  the  neighbourhood  are  carried  on  exten- 
sile Bstnufactories  in  brass,  copper,  and  tin. 
A  weekly  market  is  held  here,  and  there  are 
fair  annual  fairs.  Population  3191.  Dis- 
tort U  miles  N.E.  of  Stafford,  and  146 
N.N.W.  of  London.    Long.  2.  W.  Lat. 

Cheadle  Bu  lib  ley,  a  township  of  Eng- 
Ind,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  situated  on 
the  river  Botlin.    Population  2509. 

Cheadle  Moseley,  a  township  of  Eng- 
nal,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  situated  on 
the  river  Bollin,  adjoining  to  Cheadle 
Bofteiey.  Population  1290.  Distant  3 
miles  S.  W.  of  Stockport. 

Che  am,  a  Tillage  and  parish 'of  England, 
is  the  county  of  Surrey.  Population  757. 
Distant  11  £  miles  from  London. 

Cheat  Riveh,  a  river  of  Randolph  coun- 
ty,  in  Virginia,  which  has  a  north-north- 
»«teottrse,and  joins  theMonongahela  river, 
three  or  four  miles  within  the  frontier  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  200  yards  at  the  mouth, 
<nd  is  navigable  for  boats,  except  in  dry 
■wras. 

Chebib,  or  Tellitz,  an  inhabited  moun- 
tain, situated  in  the  territory  of  Fez. 

Chebistan,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
a  the  oonfinea  of  Persia,  consisting  of  100 
booses.  Almond  trees,  vines,  and  cotton, 
«e  cultivated  here.  30  miles  from  Tau- 
rk 

Chebucto,  a  bay  on  the  south-south- 
«t  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  near  the  head  of 
vhieh  stands  the  city  of  Halifax.  Long. 
0.31.W.  Lat  44.  40.  N. 

Chebueoan,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  Kho- 
nfian,  near  the  river  Jihon.  It  was  taken 
by  Tamerlane. 

Chechmubbat,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
PRnrince  of  Axerbijan,  200  miles  N.  E.  of 

Chechy,  or  Chelsy,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Loiret,  containing 
1400  inhabitants,    6  miles  E.  of  Orleans. 


Chech  avsie,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  Natalia,  12  miles  E.  of  Sealanova. 

Checo,  a  town  of  Thibet,  70  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Lassa. 

Checo.    SeeCackao, 

Che-coko,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Se-tchueri,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Tong- 
chuen. 

Chedabucto,  or  Milfoed  Aaveh,  a 
large  and  deep  bay  on  the  easternmost  part 
e€Nov«  Scotia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  gttt  of 
Canso.  Opposite  to  its  mouth  stands  Wo 
Madame.  Salmon  river  falls  into  than  bay 
from  the  west,  and  is  remarkable  to  one  of 
the  greatest  fisheries  in  the  world*  Long* 
61.  lO.VV.  Lai.  4*.  25.  N. 

Chbdbau,  or  CmuDtrBA,  an  island  of  Asia, 
in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  about  10  miles  distant 
from  the  coast  of  Arracan.  It  is  about  90 
miles  in  length  by  9  in  breadth,  and  is  the 
most  western  of  a  cluster  subject  to  the 
Birman  government  Long.  93.  38.  E. 
Lat  18.  51.  N.        v 

Cheddeb,  a  village  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Somerset  The  vil- 
lage stands  in  a  romantic  situation,  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  Mendip  hills.  It  is 
celebrated  for  the  ouaUty  of  its  cheese^ 
Population  1276.  Distant  7  miles  N.  W. 
of  Wells. 

Chbbb,  or  Chitt  i,  a  town  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  on  the  south  coast,  10  miles  S.  f . 
Larnica. 

ChedE)  Cape,  or  Caps  Citti,  a  cape  on, 
the  south-west  coast  of  the  island  or ^  Cy- 
prus, near  to  wliich  there  aie  several  villages. 
Long.  33.  58.  E.  Lat  34.  53.  N. 

Chedletov,  a  township  and  pariah  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Stafford.  Popu- 
lation 952. 

Cheduba,  an  island  belonging  to  the 
Birmans.  on  the  coast  of  Arracan,  in  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  distant  from  the  mainland 
about  ten  miles.  It  is  the  most  westerly  of 
a  cluster  of  inhabited  islands,  and  produces 
great  quantities  of  rice.  The  inhabitants 
are  kept  in  subjection  by  a  Birman  gover- 
nor and  garrison.  It  is  about  20  miles  long, 
and  10  broad,  but  has  not  any  good  port. 
Long.  93.  40.  E.  Lat  18.  50.  N. 

Cheego  Muddy,  a  town  of  Hindustan, 
in  the  province  of  Cuteh.  It  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Caggar,  in  lat.  23. 5. 
N.  long.  68.  42.  E.  It  carries  on  a  consi- 
derable trade,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
port  of  Boogebooge,  the  capital  of  Cutch. 

Chee  ma-Chin,  a  town  of  Thibet,  8  miles 
S.  of  Jemlah.  Long.  81.  37.  E.  Lat  30. 
27.  N. 

Crbieak,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Behar.    It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ganges,  9  miles  E.  8.  E.  of  Chupra. ' 
It  formerly  possessed  a  good  forty  and  was  a 
place  of  greater  consequence  than  at  present. 
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Chbxsabawu,  a  lake  of  North  America, 
on  the  east  end  of  Slave  lake,  about  35  miles 
in  length  and  the  aame  in  breadth.  Long. 
106.  W.   Lat.  63.  15.  N. 

Cheesafany,  a  town  and  small  fort  in 
the.  Nepaul  territories.  The  fortress  stands 
upon  a  perpendicular  rock,  elevated  several 
hundred  yards  above  the  plains.  This  cir- 
cumstance constitutes  its  principal  strength : 
it  is  incapable  of  containing  above  100  men* 
At  this  town  there  is  a  custom-house,  at 
which  all  goods  passing  from  die  British 
territories  have  a  duty  levied  on  them, 
from  the  fort  is  to  be  seen,  to  the  north* 
ward,  the  lofty  range  of  Himmalaya  moun- 
tains, always  covered  with  snow.  Long. 
85.  SO.  £.   Lat.  27.  23.  N. 

Chbbtafose,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Oude.  Long.  81.  E.  Lat  27. 
35.  N. 

Chip  Bxotonxe,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Two  Sevres.  Popu- 
lation 1500.  8  miles  S.  of  Melle,  and  21 
S.  of  Niort. 

Chkv,  St,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Dauphinr,  department  of  the  Isere.     0 
miles  N.N.  W.  of  La  Tour  du  Pin. 
.  Che-fang,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Se-tchuen. 

Chefete  Kan,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, in  Caramania,  100  miles  fi.  of  Konieh. 
.  Chiffes,  a  town  of  France,  in  Anjou, 
department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  con? 
taming  220  houses.  9  miles  N.  of  An- 
gers. 

Cheoford,  otChagford,  a  town  and 
parish  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Devon. 
Population  1197.  Distant  15  miles  W.  of 
Exeter,  and  187  from  London. 

Chegiasab,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak,  lOOmiles  W.S.W.  of  Ha- 
madan. 

Chshbeaston,  a  town  or  suburb  on  the 
east  side  of  Ispahan,  in  Persia. 

Chiire,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Friburg,  near  the  lake  of  Neuf- 
chateL 

Cuxrro,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince" of  Fan,  120  miles  S.  of  Schiraz. 

Cheiwan,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
country  of  Yemen,  40  miles  S.  of  Saade. 

Che-kang,  a  town  of  China,  of  die  third 
rank,  in  Kiang-nan,  S3  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Tchhrtcheou. 

Cheki,  a  town  of  the  principality  of 
Georgia,  between  Teflia  and  the  river 
Kur. 

Chbkwall,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Lahore.  About  »10  miles  norm  of 
this  place  are  hills  which  produce  salt,  alum, 
and  sulphur,  and  in  their  vicinity  are  some 
hot  springs.  The  district  belongs  to  the 
seiks.    Long.  72.  16.  E,  Lat  82.  29.  N. 

Che-izou,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 


rank,  in  Chan-si)  42  miles  8.  W.  of  Fuesv 
tcheou. 

Chsxicut,  a  town  of  Tigre,  in  Abyssi- 
nia, which  has  of  late  been  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  chiefly 
distinguished  by  its  church,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  com- 
posed of  three  concentric  walk,  only  the 
space  inclosed  by  the  interior  one  oeing 
roofed  in.  The  inside  is  adorned  by  nu- 
merous paintings.  Long.  10.  37.  17.  E. 
Lat.  18.  21.  34.  N. 

Cheudoni,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  NatoUa. 
Long.  30.  27.  E.   Lat.  36.  10.  N. 

Chelles,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise.  It  stand* 
on  the  Seine,  and  has  1100  inhabitants.  IS 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Meaux. 

Chslm,  a  small  town  of  Poland,  in  the 
tract  called  Red  Russia,  formerly  the  ca- 

E'tal  of  a  palatinate  of  the  same  name.  It 
si  •declined  from  its  former  importance, 
and  its  population  hardly  exceeds  30OO. 
The  castle  stands  on.  an  adjoining  height. 
On  8th  June  1794  the  Poles  were  defeated 
near  this  place  by  the  Prussians.  108  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  Warsaw,  and  400  E.  of  Bresia w. 
Long.  23.  34.  E.   Lat.  50.  57.  N. 

Crblmce,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  pa- 
latinate of  Sendomir,  north  of  Chenziny. 

Chelmbr,  a  river  of  England,  Which 
flows  into  the  sea  a  little  below  Maiden  in 
Essex. 

Chelm icfe,  a  town  of  Russian  Lithuania, 
in  the  government  of  Minsk,  50  miles  E, 
of  Mozyr. 

Chelmsford,  a  town  of  England,  the 
principal  town  of  the  county  of  Essex,  si- 
tuated at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Chel- 
mer  and  Cann,  which  are  crossed  by  a  fine 
bridge  of  one  arch.  It  consists  of  four 
main  Btreets.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
church  there  is  a  square  tower  of  flint, 
with  a  neat  spire;  tne  nave  having  fallen 
in  during  the  night  in  January  1800,  was 
rebuilt  in  1803.  Chelmsford  has  a  good 
shire  hall,  and  a  neat  theatre.  Two  charity 
schools  for  50  boys  and  20  girls,  were 
founded  in  17  IS  and  1714;  a  spacious  jail 
on  an  improved  construction  was  built  in 
1777;  and  extensive  ranges  of  barracks, 
capable  of  accommodating  400  men,  have 
been  lately  erected.  The  county  assises  are 
held  here.  A  weekly  market  is  kept,  and 
there  are  two  annual  fairs.  A  monastery  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  at  Chelmsford, 
by  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland.  Population 
4649.  Distant  22  miles  W.  of  Colchester, 
and  2?  E.  of  London.  Long.  o.  34.  K. 
Lat.  61.  44.  N. 

Chelmsford,  a  township  in  Middlesex 
county,  Massachusetts,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  Merrimack  river,  20  miles  north? 
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Crcuia,  a  parish'  and  village  of  Eng- 
land, is  to  county  of  Middlesex,  situated 
on  the  aortk  aide  ef  the  Thames,  mar 
Laafaa,  *here  stands  that  great  national 
asyom  fcr  decayed  and  maimed  soldiers) 
adnfioapitaX  Mag  the  noblest  build- 
iac  tad  one  of  the  beat  foundations  of  the 
kmd  in  Hirope.  The  honour  of  nroject- 
isf  thv  aoble  mstittition  is  ascribed  to  air 
Stephen  Fox,  who  contributed  very  libe- 
nfly  towards  its  foundation.  The  build- 
iag,  deafened  by  air  Christopher  Wren, 
w»  fanoed  by  Charles  11.  in  1688,  carried 
an  by  James  II.,  by  William  and  Mary  in 
1**0,  and  completed  at  the  «xpenee  of 
L.150,000.  It  stands  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  river,  and  is  built  of  brick,  with 
the  exception  ef  the  ornamental  parts,  which 
ir  of  freestone.  The  principal  building 
ii  t  large  quadrangle,  open  on  the  aoutfi 
ajfe,  haying  in  the  centre  a  bronie  statue 
of  the  fbunder  Charles  II.  in  Roman  attire. 
The  cat  and  west  wings,  each  365  feet  in 
leans,  ate  chiefly  occupied  with  wards  for 
tSe  seansnere.  Its  whole  length  from  east 
to  w*»  790  feet.  The  infirmaries  ereliept 
Rnarinbly  neat,  and  ore  supplied  with  hot} 
cdU,  and  vapour  baths.  Tnere  is  an  iuclo- 
nre  of  about  IS  acres,  besides  extensive 
avdeu :  the  whole  extent  of  the  premises 
a  ahoat  50  acres.  The  number  of  ordinary 
aeanoners  is  336.  They  consist  of  those 
who  have  been  maimed  or  disabled  in  his 
sajeAy's  seryiee,  or  have  served  90  years. 
Beaks  being  provided  with  clothes,  lodg- 
ing, sad  diet,  they  have  an  allowance  of 
fjahtpenee  a- week.  They  are  obliged  to 
mot  guard,  and  perform  other  garrison 
data,  and  are  divided  into  eight  compe- 
ls*, each  of  which  has  its  proper  eomple- 
neat  of  officers,  aerjesnta,  corporals,  and 
dnmmers.  The  annual  expence  of  the 
hois  establishment,  including  officers'  sa- 
htas,  and  all  incidental  charges,  varies  from 
L27,0OO  to  L-30,000.  The  allowance  of 
prirtte  out-pensioners  is  fivepence  a-day, 
aal  they  ate  always  paid  half-a-year  *s  pen- 
sso  in  advance.  Their  number,  limited 
bo  hw,  amounts  At  present  to  upwards 
S^OO.  Besides  these,  there  are  400 
arjesnts,  osA-pensioners,  who  receive  a 
aufing  a-day.  With  the  exception  of 
Liooo,  raised  by  a  poundage  on  the  pay  of 
the  hoosehold  troops,  the  expend*  of  this 
liberal  institution  are  defrayed  by  an  an- 
nul grant  of  paiiiament.  Connected  with 
the  hospital,  is  a  royal  military  asylum, 
faded  in  1801,  for  the  education  and 
Bttimmsncc  of  soldiers'  children.  The. 
fhysk  garden  here,  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany of  apothecaries,  is  enriched  with  a 
gnat  variety  of  plants.    It  was  a  present 
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to  the  company  in  1 751 ,  by  sir  Hans  Sloane, 
on  the  condition  of  their  paying  a  quit- 
rent  of  L.5,  and  delivering  annually  to  the 
Royal  Society  50  different  specimens  of 
plants,  the  growth  of  the  garden,  till  the 
number  amounted  to  9000.  Winchester 
House,  the  episcopal  palace  of  the  bishops 
of  Winchester,  stands  in  this  parish.  Po- 
pulation of  the  parish,  in  1811,  18,269. 
Distant  from  London  U  mile  W. 

Chelsea,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  Suffolk  county,  Massachusetts,  contain- 
ing about  500  inhabitants.  It  is  situated 
to  the  north-east  of  Boston,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  ferry  across  the  har- 
bour. 

Chelsea,  a  township  of  Orange  county, 
Vermont,  containing  300  inhabitants. 

Chelt,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and,  passing 
Cheltenham,  falls  into  the  Severn. 

Cheltenham,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  si- 
tuated on  the  small  river  Chelt  This  town 
extends  onout  a  mile  in  length,  in  a  fine 
fertile  vale,  and  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its 
medicinal  waters,  which  attract  about  4000 
visitors  to  the  place  during  summer. 
The  different  wells  are  in  various  degrees 
of  repute,  to  which  fashion  somewhat  con- 
tributes, but  a  modern  physician  enumer- 
ates no  less  than  99  diseases,  in  which  he 
supposes  they  may  have  beneficial  effects. 
Their  medicinal  quality  was  first  discover- 
ed in  1716;  and  in  1738  a  room  was  fitted 
up  for  the  reception  of  company.  But  now 
there  are  hot  and  odd  baths,  and  all  con- 
veniences that  can  be  required;  and  the 
waters  are  principally  used  as  a  laxative  and 
restorative  to  invalids.  The  season  is  prin- 
cipally from  May  to  November.  Chelten- 
ham church  is  a  venerable  structure,  and 
there  are  double  rows  of  lime  trees  in  the 
church-yard.  Here  are  two  charity  schools, 
and  an  hospital,  which  was  founded  in 
1578.  A  commodious  new  theatre  was  erect- 
ed in  the  year  1804.  The  population  of  the 
town  is  computed  ss  exceeding  4000,  and 
that  of  the  parish  amounts  to  8395,  Dis- 
tant 10  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Gloucester,  and  94 
N.  W.  of  London.  Long.  9. 19.  W.  Let. 
51.  54.  N, 

Chelva,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Valencia,  near  the  Guadalaviar, 
with  8000  inhabitants.  18  miles  S.  W.  of 
Segorbe. 

Chely  d'Apcher,  St,  a  town  of  France, 
in  Languedoc,  department  of  the  Lozere. 
Population  9100.  91  miles  N,  N.  W.  of 
Mende. 

Chelt  d'Aubrac,  St,  a  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Aveyron.  Population 
1500.  91  miles  N.  E.  of  Rhodes. 

Chsmach,  or  Kemach,  a  town  of  Asia- 
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tic  Turkey,  in  the  southern  part  ef  Cpra- 


Chsmal,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
vince  of  Kuzisttn,  110  miles  S.  of  8 
tan. 

Chemau,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey* 
in  the  province  of  Natolia,  situated  in  the 
Troad,  about  six  mile*  from  the  tea.  It  ia 
governed  by  an  aga,  and  oontains  some  fragc 
ments  of  antique  marbles.  About  two 
miles  distant  there  are  hot  springs,  resort- 
ed to  in  cutaneous  disorders. 

Che  maze,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Anjou,  department  of  the  Mayenne,  con- 
taining 300  houses.  5  miles  S,  ty  of  Cha>- 
teau-Lrontier. 

Chemchu  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  east  coast 
of  Cochin  China.  Long.  109. 1.  £.  IaU 
13.  36.  N. 

Chemex,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Tcbe-kiang,  situ* 
ated  on  the  banks  of  the  grand  eanaL  It  is 
surrounded  by  stone  walls,  now  in  a  state 
of  decay.  Most  of  the  women  here  are 
painted,  presenting  a  disagreeable  contrast 
oetweem.  the  colour  of  the  face  and  the 
fcands.    90  miles  S.  S.  W.  ofKia-hin* 

Chemeee,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mayenne,  with  809 
houses.  13  miles  S.  £.  of  Laval, 

Cuemille,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  province  of  Maine,  department  of  the 
Qartne,  with  330  houses. 

Chemille,  a  town  of  France,  in  Anjou, 
department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire.  POf 
pulation  3200.  10  miles  N.  £.  of  Cholet. 

Chemin,  a  river  of  America,  which  runs. 
into  Lake  Michigan.  Long,  05.  35.  W, 
JLat  4-2.  15.  N. 

Che  m  in,  a  town  of  die  kingdom  of  Ccv 
rea,  30  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Tsn>rtcheoiu 

Chkxire  le  Oauoin,  a  town  of  France; 
in  the  province  of  Maine,  department  of 
the  Sartne,  containing  170  houses. 

Chemnitz,  a  small  river  of  Saxony, 
which,  after  passing  by  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  lolls  into  tpe  Muhja,  6  miles 
totheN.  JS.  of  Fenig, 

Chemnitz,  or  KEMNiTfean  old  but  well 
built  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
circle  of  Erzgebirg,  on  a  small  river  of  the 
eame  name.  It  is  fortified,  and  contains 
'  three  churches,  an  hospital,  an  ecclesiastical 
euperin tendency,  ana  an  academy;  the 
castle  i6  about  naif  a  mile  distant  from  the 
town.  Here  are  manufactured  quantities 
of  canvas,  cotton  stocjriugs,  caps,  and  *uni- 
lar  stuffs ;  and  in  the  Neighbourhood  there 
are  \  x tensive  bleachflelijk  Population  9900f 
36  miles  W.  S.  VV.  of  Dresden.  lioug. 
12.  50.  E.  Lat.50.  45.N. 

Chemnitz,  or  Po*f-Chemxitz,  a  vil- 
lage of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  the  Brags* 
fylfy  not  ftr  from  the  foregoing  town,    It 


was  she  birth  place  of  the  sajafrntsd  ftifc 
feudorf. 

Ccssf  NiTS,  a  town  «f  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  LeutmeriU,  which  came*  on  « 
considerable  traffic  in  ghat  ei*4«tockuia> 
$0  miles  6.  £.  of  Dresden.  Long.  H.3S. 
£.  UU  50,  4*.  N. 

Chenorchy,  a  town  of  Boetan,  50  miks 
S.  ofTawisudoq. 

CuaSfUNo,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Tioga  county,  New  York,  con- 
taining 683  inhabitants. 

Chenac,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  con- 
taining 980  houses.  14  miles  S.  W.  of 
Seintee. 

Chbnay,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Two  Sevres,  with  U00  in-. 
habitants.  8  miles  S.  £*  of  St  Maixent. 

Chenail  Ecaktb,  a  amall  river  of 
Upper  Canada,  which  falls  into 'Lake  St 

Chenango,  a  county  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  which  was  separated  from  Herkimer 
and  Tioga  counties,  in  l?88*  and  the  north 
part  of  it  was  erected  into  Maddison  coub- 
ty,  in  1806.  It  is  hounded  on  the  north 
by  Maddison  county,  east  by  Ostege  and 
Delaware  counties,  south  by  Broome  coun- 
ty, and  west  by  Broome  and  Cortland 
counties.  It  is  pf  an  irregular  form;  ito 
greatest  length  from  north  to  sooth  is 
85  and  its  greatest  breadth  88  miles. 
It  is  rapidly  advancing  in  population. 
In  1800,  it  contained  15,666  inhabi- 
tanta;  81,637,  in  1810;  and  Maddison 
county,  which  had  been  taken  from  it, 
$5,144;  together  46,781,  making  an  aggre- 
gate increase  of  31,115  in  10  years.  Che- 
nango sends  8  members  to  the  assembly. 

Chenango,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  York,  Broome  eeunty,  can- 
teining  14g0  inhabitants,  with  88  senatorial 
electors. 

Chenango,  a  river  of  New  York,  which 
runs  into  the  Susouehannah,  2  miles  S.  of 
Chenango. 

Chenco  Bav,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  of 
(Sumatra.    Long.  100. 10.  E.  Lat,  1. 11.  S. 

Chencoue,  or  Chens:  on,  a  town  of 
Armenia,  on  t}je  frontiers  of  Georgia;  where 
there  is  a  fine  castle,  great  caravanama, 
and  several  mosques,  160  miles  N.  &  of 
Srivan, 

CHKKnEEEYCAcoyoA,  a  town  of  Hh> 
doptan,  in  Myfcore,  3  miles  W-  of  Cbinn* 
balabarum. 

Chenpi,  or  Chanai,  a  large  village  of 
Nubia,  on  the  east  bank  uf  the  Nile,  sub* 
jecttoan  Arab  sovereign.  It  contains  about 
950  houses,  not  built  contiguous,  but  some 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  each 
other.  Two  or  three,  ere  well  built,  but 
tjif  real  mere  hovels,  composed  of  straw  an4 
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h|t«M*»ovso  Mflfc 
?  thing,  however,  eweapt 

w&  I*tl*39.N. 
•  nm  «f  Cabul,  which 

Cflnri,  «  seat  village  of  Savoy  Proper, 
fttflr 6m  Geneve,  with  1600  inhabit- 
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Perouex,    Ub    •  town   of 
uOtampegii-  department  of  the 
Papulation  1900.    Unites. 
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fir,  ft  river  of  Lower 
it*  ma  in  the  high 
to  the  south  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
mis  into  that  rinr  about  40 
setteQaebee.    It  ia  navigable  at  ell 
about  two  mito  from  the 
hot  Dot  mrther  until  the  rim 
m  spring  and  antaun*. 
use,  a  small  town  of  France, 
of  the  Crease.    Popuk- 
9  milea  N.  of  Autmsean, 
boypatam,  a  town  of  Hindostaa, 
30  jmkaN.W.cf 


be.    See  Gememe. 

>  a  town  of  Anatfe  Turkey,  in 

eofCaramania,  100  mile*  8.  W. 
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•  town  of  Hindaatan,  in 

,32milesN.  of  Nellare. 

tj,  e  email  town  of  Franee, 

t^etrtmentef  the  Indie  and  Loire, 

'  1700.   ftmile»&E.of  Ambetae, 

a  province  of  China,  bounded 

Me*  by  the  river  Hoaag,  whereby  it 

rem  Chan  si,  on  the  south  by 

Se-tehuen  and.  Hoiuquang, 

i  by  Tartary  and  the  great  wall 

i  and  on  the  west  by  the  country 

hjanaohk    Chen-si  is  one  of  the 

~*~natve  provinces  of  the  empire. 

i  lead,  cinnabar,  and  coal,  in  in* 

t  quantity.    Gold  dust  is  washed 

■neng  the  aand  of  torrents  and  rivers, 

\  collecting  of  which  many  pereone 

I*  ariwitene* ;  and  there  are  said  to 

whfeh  the  government  does 

it*  to  be  opened.    Ske  u  not  pro- 

I  ban  in  great  abundance,  bat  there  ie 

rftfmflletand  wheat.    Rhubarb  and 

ifclo  among  the  products  of  this 

The    country  ia    subject    to 

>  and  to  the  devastation  of  donds 

Theae  animals  are  eaten  by  the 

who  hkewiae  use  bate,  which 

Msaef  domestic  poultry,  aa  a  great 

The  province  is  ruled  by  two 

It  is  divided  into  two  portions* 

ana  8  ernes  of  the  first  daw, 


ami  Uf  of  the  aeram  and  third.  ^ 
great  military  toad  nine  across  this  pro* 
vine*  to  the  capital,  traversing  the  moun- 
taioa.    Population  80,000y000. 

Chen-tang*    See  Tusen-tanR. 

Cbsm-yako*  a  district  of  Chinese  Taiw 
tarv,  comprehending  what  was  formerly 
seised  Leae~tong,  and  bounded  on  the 
eouth  by  the  great  wall  of  China,  The 
surmte  ia  mountainous,  Metals  are  found 
here,  and  wood,  suitable  for  buildmggrews 
among  the  mountains.  The  land  ia  in 
Metal  sown  with  wheat,  millet,  aa4 
legumes,  and  produces  meet  of  the  Sura* 
peen  fruits,  aa  well  aa  cotton  in  abundance. 
Vast  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared 
by  the  inhabitants.  Moukden,  or  Chen- 
yang,  is  the  camta),  besjdea  which  there  ia 
Fong-boang-tcning,  on  the  frontier,  to? 
wards  Cores,  and  some  others,  but  ill  built 
and  defenceless  places. 

Chev-yang,  or  Moueden,  a  city  of 
Chinese  Tartary,  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  Chea-yang,  m  the  country  of  the  Meat* 
ehww  Tartan.  Thie  may  be  considered  aa 
a  double  city,  the  one  being  inclosed  within 
the  other.  The  inferior  contains  theenrn 
perer's  palace,  the  houses  of  the  great  of- 
ficers, and  different  tribunal*,  while  the 
exterior  ia  inhabited  by  the  common  people, 
tradesmen,  and  all  those  who  are  not  bound 
by  their  condition  and.  employment  to 
dwell  in  the  interior.  The  latter  ia  about 
a  league  in  circuit,  and  the  walla,  including 
both,  embrace  a  compass  of  three  leagues, 
These  walla  were  rebuilt  in  the-  year  1631, 
since  which  time  they  have  been  frequently 
repaired.  Long.  199. 10.  £.  Let  41.  40.  N. 

C&bnsiny,  a  small  town  of  Poland,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Sendnmir.  Population 
1  WO.    16  miles  E.  of  Malagoca. 

Chiou,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  second 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  465 
inilesS.ofPe£in.  Long.  110.93.  £.  Let. 
39.  34.  N. 

Cheou-quano,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  the  province  of  Chang- 
tang,  16  miles  N.  of  rsin»tcheou. 

Chkou-tchano,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  the  province  of  Fo-Jcien,  09 
milea  E.  of  Kien-nhing, 

Chsouttchawo,  a  town  of  China,  of 
the  third  rank,  in  Chang-tong,  97  milea. 
N.E.  ofPo. 

Chbou-yuno,  a  town  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Chan-si,  10  miles  E.  of  Hindia. 

ChSFEuo,  or  Chepillo,  a  small  island 
in  the  gulf  of  Panama,  18  miles  E.  of  Pa* 
llama.  It  ia  about  3  milea  in  drcumfer-» 
enee. ..  tong.  79,- 55.  W.  Lat.  8.  57.  N. 

Chepewas.    See  Chivrxways.    • 

C  hem  no,  a  town  of  Greece,  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  island  of  Paroa.  Near  it,  on . 
an  eminence  and  dose  to  the  sea,  is  the., 
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castle  of  KefUo,  which  a  Venetian  of  the 
name  of  Venieri  defended  with  great  intre- 
pidity against  all  the  forces  of  Barbarossa; 
it  now  serves  as  a  retreat  to  some  monks.    - 

Che-ping,  a  town  of  China,  of  die 
third  rank,  in  Koeit-cheou,  15  miles  W.  of 
Tchi-yuen. 

Che- pi  no,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  second 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Yiin-nao.  Dis- 
tant 1890  miles  8.  S.  W.  of  Pekin.  Long, 
108.10.  E.    Lat.83.49.  N* 

Chepo,  Saw  Chbwtoval  db,  a  small 
town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of 
Panama,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  of  a  healthy  temperature,  and 
the  air  Is  sopure  that  it  is  resorted  to  by 
invalids.  This  settlement  was  invaded  and 
plundered  by  the  Buccanneera.  It  is  IS 
miles  from  the  gulf  of  Panama!  and  40 
miles  N.  E.  of  the  town  of  Panama.  Long. 
78.  52.  E.  Let.  9.  8.  N. 

Chepstow,  a  market  town  and  seaport 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth/ 
occupying  a  declivity  In  a  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic situation,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Wye,  within  2  miles  of  its  junction  with 
the  Severn.  The  town  is  well  built,  the 
streets  wide  and  paved;  it  was  fbrmertv 
fortified  on  the  land  side  with  a  wall 
strengthened  by  bastions.  The  castle  was 
built  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest  by 
William  Fits  Osborne,  earl  of  Hereford; 
it  is  placed  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  town,  on  the  summit  of  a  high  cliff, 
which  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  river ; 
a  considerable  part  of  the  castle  yet  re- 
mains, and  evinces  its  former  extent, 
strength,  and  magnificence.  It  is  still  in* 
habited  in  the  most  entire  portion.  This 
castle  was  garrisoned  by  king  Charles  I.  in 
1647,  and  having  continued  in  the  hands 
of  the  royalists  until  1st  May  1648,  the 
Welsh  under  colonel  Poyer,  colonel  Powell, 
and  major  Langborne,  were  defeated,  and 
the  first  of  these  officers  was  put  to  death 
by  the  parliamentary  party.  After  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  II.  Harry  Martin,  one 
of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.  was  confined  to 
this  castle  till  his  death  in  1680.  The 
tower  which  he  occupied  is  still  distinguish- 
ed by  his  name.  Part  of  the  chapel  of  on 
ancient  priory  forms  the  present  parish 
church,  wherein  circular  arches  one  sup- 
ported by  square  piers.  The  western  en- 
trance is  through  a  richly  ornamented 
Saxon  door:  other  vestiges  of  the  edifice 
are  visible  on  the  outside.  Chepstow  is 
the  port  of  all  the  towns  standing  on  die 
rivers  Wye  and  Lug,  and  carries  on  consi- 
derable trade  in  sending  timber,  bark,  iron, 
cyder,  and  other  commodities  to  Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth,  Deptford,  Ireland,  and 
elsewhere;  and  in  importing  wine  from 
Oporto;  and  planks,  hemp   flax,   pitch, 


and  tar  IN*  the  Battle.  Shipeofwotetf 
burden  are  built  here,  and  those  of  too 
tons  can  come  up  to  the  town.  The  tide 
sometimes  flows  with  great-  rapidity,  and 
rises  very  high.  In  1746  k  rose  no  lea 
than  70  feet,'  whereby  one  bridge  ww 
greatly  damaged;  «nd  its  bekht  is  ft* 
quentlyftam  30  to  60.  The  bridge  con- 
necting the  counties  of  Monmouth  and 
Gloucester  is-  sutoorted  at  their  joint  ex- 
pence;  and  was  rebuilt  of  cast  iron  in  the 
year  1816.  There  is  a  well  of  fresh  water 
in  the  town,  generafy  containing  14  feet 
of  water,  which  presents  a  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon in  drying  as  the  tide  flows,  and 
filling  as  It  *bbs.  The  justly  eelebnted 
pleasure  grown*  and  plantations  of  Pierce- 
field  ore  contiguous  to  the  town,  and  great* 
lv  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  place. 
Chepstow  has  a  weekly  market,  well  sap- 
plied  with  provisions,  and  one  on  the  last 
Monday  or  every  month,  for  cattle  and 
swine.  Here  ore  also  held  four  annua) 
Mrs.  Population  3S81.  28  8>W.  of  Glou- 
cester, 15  N.N.W.  of  Bristol,  and  184 
W.  N.  W.  of  London.  Long.  2.  tt.  W. 
Lat.  SI.  49.  N. 

Cuss,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises 
near  Bellegarde,  in  Upper  Auvergpe, 
traverses  the  departments  of  the  Awer, 
Cher,  Loire  and  Cher,  and  Indre  and  Loire; 
and  after  a  course  of  ISO  miles,  during 
which  it  receives  various  tributary  streams, 
empties  itself  by  two  arms  into  the  Loire, 
a  little  below  Tours. 

Chih,  a  department  of  Fiance,  which 
comprises  the  eastern  part  of  Beni,  and 
portions  of  die  Bourbonnois  and  Nivernois. 
The  number  of  square  miles  is  about  8900, 
and  the  population  about  888,000.  It  n 
divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Bomgei 
(die  capital),  St  Amain,  and  Ssncerre; 
the  other  towns  of  note  ore  Vierson  ant 
Aubigny.  It  is  productive  in  corn,  wine 
hemp,  and  flax ;  it  has  also  good  pastor. 
.age:  but  the  wine  is  of  an  inferior  quality ; 
and  its  wood,  abundant  as  it  is,  bring: 
little  wealth  into  the  country  for  want  of  si 
outlet.  The  principal  commerce  of  tin 
department  is  in  iron.  Several  islam! 
canals  have  been  projected,  but  few  are  a 
yet  brought  into  a  state  of  fbtwardness. 

Chebac,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de 
pertinent  of  the  Lower  Chatente,  witl 
1800  inhabitants.    84  miles  8.  of  8aintes. 

'Chbbapa,  a  settlement  of  Peru,  in  th< 
province  of  Piura,  situated  on  the  rive 
Tambarspa. 

Chebasco,  a  fortified  town  at  Piedmont 
on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Asti,  at  tbt 
conflux  of  the  riven  Tanaro  and  Stun 
It  is  well  built,  and  is  accounted  one  b 
the  strongholds  of  Piedmont;  it  contain 
seven  churches  within  the  waUis,  and  thre 
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the  number  of  inhabitants  i* 

,  iipo.    It  was  repeatedly  taken 

_fftt*  Austrian*  and  the  French,  ia 

sjajst  of  die  wars  which  preceded  the 

^■leimirm    Thfc  place  i*  the  capital 

Met,  which  is  nine  miles,  in  circuit, 

jatofridelia  corn  and  wine.    Chexaesa 

IssJu^esuBesKe  in  a  fictile  plain,  SO 

Is  &1&  of  Turhv     Long.  7. 45. £. 

UGnuvf,  a  district  In  the  upper  counp 
af*wla  Carolina,  having  North  Can* 
id  the  north  and  north-east,  George- 
district   on   the    south-east,   and 
fe's  creek  on  the  south-west,  which 
■  it  from  Camden  district.      It* 
k  shout  83  miles,  and  its  breadth 
d  is  subdivided  into  the  countiea  of 
Chesterfield,  and  Marlborough. 
ig,  or  Chkasueo,  an  imports 
•f  France,  in  Lower  Norman- 
on  the  north  eoast,  at  the  hot* 
tf  a  large   bay,  between  Capes  La 
I  ad  Bsrfleur,  in  the  department  of 
s.    TTie  population  is  10,400,  and 
establishments  here  are  a  navi- 
■  Kaool,  a  theatre,  a  garden  called 
4  the  public  baths,  and  the  prvmen- 
WAbbay*.    Some  woollen  and  cotton 
ttrcmaniifactured,  and  small  coast* 
leads  are  built  here.    The  chief  ar- 
sf  trade  are  corn,  fruit,  and  ships' 
;  the  surrounding  country  being 
~  both  for  tillage  and  pasturage, 
is  of  old   date.      In  1418,    it 
taken  by  Henry  V.  and  it  was  be- 
ll tak  port  and  Cape  La  Hogue,  that 
SMtotated  naval  engagement  between 
Reach  and  English  in    1692   took 

Iht  land  side,  Cherburg  presents  no- 
mnarkable,  but  towards  the  sea  it  is 
K  of  the  greatest  interest.  It  has 
seen  considered  one  of  the  principal 
of  the  French  marine,  and  its  im- 
»t  has,  from  time  to  time,  occupied 
ition  of  government  for  no  less  than 
y  tad  a  half.  A  plan  to  this  eflfcet 
by  the  celebrated  Vauban, 
carried  into  execution.  During 
„  of  Louis  XV.  however,  the  bar- 
had  been  so  Bar  enlarged,  as  to  be  ca- 
of  curtaining  160  merchant  vessels  of 
"  s  nse ;  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
in  1758,  along  with  the  magazine, 
rthe  peace  of  1783,  the  French  go- 
determined  on  making  Cherburg 
sn  naval  depot,  and  the  project  was  to 
I  not  a  dock  yard  or  inner  basin,  but  a 
(■Bedstead,  on  the  plan  of  breaking  the 
1st  the  wavef ,  by  unking  vast  quanti- 
■f  stone  in  the  water.  This  plan  waa 
rejected  after  due  consideration, 
t  decided  on  erecting  in  the 


water  a  number  of  large  masses  of  a  conical 
shape,  standing  at  a  certain  distance  from 
each  other,  so  aa  to  admit  the  sea  by  a 
number  of  openings,  while  they  should 
break  its  violence  by  the  intervening  erec- 
tions.   Vast  cones  or  frames  of  wood  were 
constructed  and  sunk,  after  whkh  they 
were  filled  by  throwing  in  immense  quan- 
tities of  stones.    This  work  waa  commenc- 
ed in  1784,  but  it  proved  unable  to  resist 
the  violence  of  the  winter  tempests,  and 
was  at  last  totally  thrown  down,  forming 
a  sort   of   sloping  mound  of  stone  and 
gravel    The  French  government  now  oon- 
ceived  the  plan  of  consolidating  the  im- 
mense deposits  made  in  the  water,  by  eo-» 
vering  the  whole  over  with  blocks  of  ma- 
sonry.   This  took  place  after  1809,  under 
Bonaparte,  but  it  encountered  great  diffU 
culties,  the  mass  of  small  stones  nroving 
an  insecure  foundation  for  the  superincum- 
bent blocks,  and  the  winter  storms  (parti- 
cularly on  the  11th  February  1808),  over- 
turning vast  pieces  of  the  masonry.    After 
this,  the  government  desisted  from  farther 
attempts,  and  allowed  the  breakwater  to 
stand,  or .  rather  to  be  as  the  action  of  the 
sea  placed  it.  A  considerable  part  of  the  wall 
remains,  but  the  chief  part  of  it  is  below 
low  water  mark;  and    the  central  part, 
where,  for  the  space  of  100  yards,  there  is 
n  height  of  18  or  SO  feet  above  high  water 
mark,   exhibits   only  a    shapeless   mass. 
This  vast  bulwark,  after  costing  above  two 
millions  sterling,  has  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  partially  breaking  the  force  of  the 
waves,  and  making  the  road  a  safe  anchor*, 
age,  in  some  winds,  for  about  40  sail  of 
the  line.    It  has  at  the  same  time  had  the 
disadvantage  of  causing  the  accumulation 
of  mud  in  the  roadstead. 
.  Experience  has  now  shewn  the  inade- 
quacy of  erections  in  the  sea;  and  it  was 
farther  apparent,  that  a  fleet  at  anchor 
within  this  bulwark  would  be  exposed  to 
danger  from  fire-ships,  and,  in  certain 
winds,  to  bombardment  by  a  superior  ene- 
my.   Bonaparte  determined,  therefore,  to 
provide  security  for  his  navy  at  whatever 
expence,  and  to  excavate  from  the  solid 
ground  a  harbour  capable  of  containing  50 
or  60  sail  of  the  line.    The  spot  fixed  on 
was  situated  on  the  west  shore  of  the  road* 
stead,  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of 
Cherburg;  the  work  was  prosecuted  with 
great  vigour,  and  by  1813  there  was  dug  a 
basin  extending  about  1000  feet  in  length, 
770  in  width,  and  occupying  a  surface  of 
about  18  acres.    This  basin  nas  a  depth  of 
60  feet,  and  is  capable  of  containing  fully 
50  sail  of  the  line,  but  still  it  is  not  a  pezy 
feet  work;  it  may  be  found  subject  to  a 
gradual  deposit  of  mud ;  and  there  being  no 
gates  af  tfre  sanal,  or  entrance,  the  motion 
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cf  the  water  partfikes  so  much  of  the  swell 
in  the  road,  as  to  require  frequently  Id  or 
12  cables  to  keep  a  ship  steady.  Bona- 
parte's next  project  was  a  wet  dock  of  equal 
dimensions;  it  was  begun  in  1913,  and  is 
now  approaching  towards  completion,  after 
having  cost,  along  with  Hie  basin  (and 
exclusive  of  the  breakwater)  a  sum  of 
nearly  five  BanHon*  sterling.  Cherburg  is 
IS  miles  N.  W.  of  Values,  39  N.  of  Con* 
taaces,  and  190  W.  N.  W.  of  Paris.  Long. 
I.Sr.&W.   bat.  40.  39.  31.  N. 

Cberches*n«,  a  town  of  Hindbstan, 
«mA»S.of  KcrVnk. 

Chkhcot,  a  town  of  Birtdostan,  in  <3ol- 
coada>  S  miles  N.  W.  of  Raehore, 

Chercquchy,  8  town  of  Hindustan,  in 
the  Caraatte,  94  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Tanjore. 

Che  be,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Sarthe,  on  the  river 
Huigne,  near  Ferte  Bernard.  It  consists 
of  810  houses. 

Chebency,  a  small  town  of  Normandy, 
In  the  department  of  la  Manche,  with 
170  houses. 

CHeren-tabawan,  a  town  of  Chinese 
Tartary.  Long.  119.38.  E.  Lat.  41.3*.  N. 

Cherepe,  a  point  on  the  eoast  of  Pern, 
Hi  the  province  of  Sana.  It  is  open,  un- 
protected, and  shallow,  and  is  only  fre- 
quented by  vessels  who  are  driven  to  it  by 
stress  of  weather.    Lat.  ?.  70.  8. 

Chehrill,  a  hamlet  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Wilts,  where  there 
is  an  ancient  square  eamp.  Population 
£89.  Distant  3^  ffi&ea  from  Calne,  and  95 
from  London. 

Cheribon,  Sheribon,  or  Tchtsibon, 
a  principality  on  the  north  side  of  Java, 
not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  coast, 
the  sovereignty  of  which  was  formerly  di- 
vided between  two  princes.  It  is  remark- 
ably fertile  in  timber,  coffee,  indigo,  sugar, 
and  pepper,  which  last  was  in  such  abun- 
dance in  the  year  1960,  that  the  price  of 
SI  5  pounds  was  only  ten  Spanish  dollars* 
A  volcanic  mountain,  hot  fat  from  the  coast, 
sometimes  discharges  smoke.  The  rhino* 
ceros  is  seen  on  the  hills  and  in  the  fo- 
rests, within  the  limits  of  this  district,  and 
there  is  a  kmd  of  speckled  deer  which  is 
caught  by  the  native  princes,  and  kept  tame 
in  parks.  The  horses  are  good,  small,  and 
veil  made,  but  vicious.  After  the  Dutch 
established  themselves  in  Java,  the  princes 
of  Cheribon  were  obliged  to  deliver  all  the 
marketable  produce  of  their  country  to  the 
£ast  India  company,  at  certain  fixed  prices  ; 
and  that  nation  exercised  a  sovereign  sway 
over  them.  In  the  year  1769  there  were 
three  princes,  but  the  Dutch  sent  one  of 
them  into  exile  at  Ambovna.  These  po- 
tentates seem  to  have  lived  in  considerable 
splendour;  they  put  themsdres  under  the 


protection  ot  the  Dutch  hi  lfeo,  and 
criminal  judicature  of  their  territory  \. 
under  their  own  controul,  combined  wii 
that  of  the  Dutch  resident.  At  a 
there  are  no  less  than  four  princes,  to 
ancestors  the  territory  belonged,  the  wl 
extremely  poor;  and  they  have  of  late 
Sen  ted  that  the  British  government 
exercise  all  acts  of  adminfctr4tkm,  whi 
certain  districts  or  pensions  are  allotted 
them  for  their  support.  The  population 
Cheribon  was  formerly  computed  at  90,C 

Cheribon,  a  town  on  the  south  coast 
the  island  of  Java,  the  capital  of  the  ata 
principality,  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
deep  hay.    It  was  formerly  a  station 
some  importance  to  the  Dutch,  carr 
on  a-  considerable  trade ;  and  the  Btiro] 
town,  which  contains  many  good  hom* 
was  well  peopled,  until  within  a  few  yean  o 
the  arrival  of  the  British  in  Java,  in  1619 
when  a  pestilential  disease,   ascribed  to] 
neighbouring  morass,   swept  off  many 
the  inhabitants.    It  has  been  since  ceroi 
ratively  deserted.    There  is  a  large  Cbii 
village  in  the  vicinity.    Travelling  df 
from  Batavia  176  miles  E.    Long.  108. 
E.    Lat.  6.  43.  S. 

Cheribon  RrEF,  a  reef  in  the 
Indian  sea,  near  the  north  coast  of  Ju 
Long.  108.  34.  E.  Lat.  6.  9.  S. 

Che  bin,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  (1 
government  of  8ivas.   50  miles  E.  of  Sta 

Ch erin os,  a  river  of  Quito,  in 
province  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  which 
into  the  Chinchipe. 

Che rbos,  a  large  town  of  Asia  Minor 
situated  in  a  plain,  and  environed  by  group 
of  trees. 

Chfrxes,  a  town  on  the  island  ot  Cy< 
pros,  the  residence  of  an  aga  and  a  cadi 
IS  miles  Kl  E.  of  Miosia, 

Chermansek,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Tnrj 
key,  in  the  government  of  Diarbekir,  w 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Orfe. 

Chero,  a  small  island  in  the  Greamj 
archipelago.  Long. 85. 40.  E.  Lat  36. 53.  N 

Cherokee  River.  See  Tennessee  Rirer 

Cherokees,  an  Indian  tribe,  fonnerlj 
of  great  note,  but  now  on  the  decline 
They  reside  in  the  northern  parts  of  Georj 
gia,  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  state  oj 
Tennessee ;  having  the  Appalachian  or  Cm 
rokee  mountains  on  the  east,  which  sepa- 
rate them  from  North-fend  South  Carolina 
and  Tennessee  river  on  the  north  and  west 
and  the  Creek  Indians  on  the  south.  Thj 
country  of  the  Cherokees,  extending  tvestj 
ward  to  the  Mississippi  and  northward  to  thj 
Six  Nations,  was  surrendered,  by  treaty  a 
Westminster,  17589,  to  tlje  crown  of  Grea 
Britain.  The  present  line  between  then 
and  the  state  of  Tennessee  is  not  yet  settled 
A  line  of  experiment  was  drawn  in  179-1 
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fttim  Canm  rifw,  acN«  HolftoD  to  Chil- 
hove  iBMsnsa;  but  the  Cherokee  ccuraria* 
sunm  art  smearing^  it  is  called  a  line  of 
expefiment.  The  complexion  of  the  Che- 
rote*  it  anghter  than  that  of  the  neigh* 
fairing  Infra.  They  an  robust  and  well 
made,  tod  tder  than  many  of  their  neigh- 
boon;  beu$  generally  six  feet  high,  a  few 
arc  mere,  isd  some  less.  Their  women  are 
nil,  aVader,  and  delicate.  The  talents  and 
sunn  of  the  Chesokees  are  held  in  great 
ctiecm.  They  weie  forroerly  a  powerful 
amoa;  bat  by  continual  wart,  in  which  it 
nukea  their  destiny  to  he  engaged,  with 
the  Mrthem  Indian  tribes,  and  with  the 
toi&s,  they  am  now  reduced  to  about  1500 


liuoroo,  a  town  on  the  north-east 
««<**  the  sland  of  Negropont,  2S  mile* 
RrfNcpopont 

CmoifVAC,  a  amaH  town  of  France,  in 
isteepsroncntof  the  Charence,  with  SSO 
kwi   IS  miles  8.  of  ConfoJena, 

Chiboy,  a  miaU  town  of  France,  in  the 
(>epntntBt  of  the  Yonne,  containing  1*0 
km.  10  miles  W.  of  Sena. 

(ruu,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
j*T*inct«f  Anjou,  department  of  the  Maine 
atlLoire,  with  194  houses. 

CiauicAjr,  or  Namctokia,  an  island 
<*  the  Caspian  sea*  lying  in  the  gulf  of 
Ma.  It  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  ex- 
ttdagnx  or  eight  leagues  from  north  to- 
«**,  with  a  harbonr  on  the  east  side, 
h  cam  to  have  been  first  inhabited  be- 
»t£D  1723  and  1743. 

tiitaT  Islam  n,  »  mall  papulous  island 
aile South  Pacific  ocean,  about  a  mile  in 
tela,  aiid  entirely  cultivated,  ltwaadis* 
at^bycnytBmJ&rwaidsinl7tl.  Long. 
la\W.k  Let.*1.9?.S. 

IkutVaum,  a  township  and  post 
an  ef  the  United  States,  in  Ostego  coun- 
»,  Sew  York.  The  town  is  situated  on  a 
•sk«f  the  same  name,  and  enthroned  by 
^bUb.  It  contains  about  80  houses.  A3 
JbN.  IT.  of  Albany.  The  population  of 
fctsnuhip  was,  in  1810,  8774,  and  of  se- 
>^  doctors  293. 

(ffiuo,  a  large  island  subjeet  to  Ana- 
^  aoiammted  in  that  nan  o*  the  Adri- 

*  which  intervenes  between  the  coasts  o£ 
•hjuh  and  Isttia,  and  a  called  the  Mare, 
•fatfofCarnero.  U lies aoiwrOBero,  thai 
» two  ate  commonly  reckoned  one  island, 
jri  tanoid  aa  such  ;  they  are  separated 
fa  each  other  only  by  a  narrow  channel, 
^  which  thete  is  a  bridge.    Beth  together 

*  «Wt  sixty  miles  in  length,  but  of  very 
«*}««  bieaddi  They  have  nearly  the 
**J»t*rat  sapeet  and  productions,  the 
«»Wing  in  general  uncrren  and  stony,  and 

*  nwie  parts  naked  and  sterile.  These 
""Kb  hart  extensive  forests,  from  which- 


the  Venetians  draw  a  large  supply  of  wooiE 
They  have  also  good  sheep  pasture*,  and 
export  olives,  wine,  figs,  silk,  and  wool, 
but  little  corn.  The  climate  is  mild,  anil 
to  judge  from  die  many  ruined  house* 
scattered  around,  the  population  must  an-* 
oiently  have  been  much  greater  than  it  wast 
a  century  back.  It  is,  however,  once  more 
on*  the  increase,  and  now  exceeds  10,000* 
In  the  10th  century  they  became  subject  to- 
the  republic  of  Venice,  which  preserved 
them  till  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio,  when> 
they  were  ceded  to  Austria.  The  chief 
towns  are  Cherso,  Great  Lossis,  Little  Los* 
sia,  and  Osero. 

Cm  a  so,  an  old  seaport,  the  capital  of  the 
foregoing  island,  is  situated  on  the  west 
coast,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  which 
nearly  divides  the  island  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  forms,  below  the  town,  a  bar- 
nour  capable  of  sheltering  a  numeroua  fleet. 
Population  4000.  Long.  14.  36.  £.  Lai.. 
45.  8.  N. 

Crersoh,  Khcrsoh,  or  Kosiov,  a  town; 
of  European  Russia,  the  capital  of  the  go* 
vernment  of  the  same  name,  is  'situated  in 
an  extensive  plain  on  the  right  bank  ot  the 
Dnieper,  about  60  miles  from  its  mouth, 
where  that  river  begins  to  form  the  marshy 
lake  called  Limen,  which  presents  a  vast, 
but  shallow,  harbour.  It  was  founded  so 
lately  as  the  year  1778,  chiefly  by  the  exer* 
tions  of  prince  Fotemkin,  and  was  destined 
by  the  empress  Catherine  to  become  the 
r^etersburg  of  the  Black  sea.  It  was  en* 
dowed  with  privileges  similar  to  those  en*' 
joyed  by  St  Petersburg  and  Archangel,  antl 
had  at  first  very  favourable  prospects,  an 
English  trading  company  having  been  esta* 
Wished  here  in  1781,  and  the  vessels  be* 
longing  to  the  harbour  amounting,  in  1786, 
to  131.  But  from  the  bad  choice  of  the 
situation,  the  difficulty  of  navigating  the* 
Dnieper,  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  cli- 
mate, it  gradually  fell  into  decline,  and  ia 
now  completely  eclipsed,  as  a  commercial 
station,  by  the  neighbouring  port  of  Odessa. 
The  naval  office  has  been  removed  to  Nike* 
laev,  but  extensive  works  are  still  carried 
on  in  the  dockyards  and  arsenal  of  Cherson. 
Prince  Potemkin  lies  interred  in  the  princi* 

SI  church.  Here,  too,  the  philanthropic 
oward  terminated  his  career  of  humanity 
on  SOth  January  1790,  and  was  buried  ai 
the  villa  of  M.  Dauphine",  about  eight  miles 
from  Cherson,  where  a  monument  is  erect- 
ed over  his  grave.  The  population  of  Cher- 
son lias  been  very  fluctuating.  About  ten 
years  after  its  foundation  it  re  said  to  have 
contained  nearly  50,000  inhabitants,  while 
in  1803  (after  the  ruin  of  its  trade)  there 
were  not  above  11,000,  and  since  that  time* 
the  number  has  still  farther  decreased.  The 
government  of  Cherson  is  very  extensive,. 
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Attaining  36,538  square  miles,  and  above 
400,000  inhabitants.  128  miles  S.W.  of 
Ekaterinoalav,  and  812  S.  of  St  Petersburg. 
Long.  32.  56.  30.  £.    Lat.  46.  38.  30.  N. 

CrtERTSEY,  a  town  and  parish  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  situated  near  the 
banks,  of  the  Thames,  which  is  crossed  by 
a  bridge  of  seven  arches.  It  was  formerly: 
the  residence  of  the  Saxon  kings;  and  an 
abbey  stood  here,  wherein  the  body  of 
Henry  VI.  was  first  deposited,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Windsor.  The  abbey  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  year  604. 
Chertsey  has  a  weekly  market,  and  four 
annual  fairs.    This  is  supposed  to  be  the 

r  where  Julius  Caesar  led  his  army  across 
Thames,  and  was  opposed  by  a  palisade 
constructed  in  the  river  and  on  its  banks. 
Bede  affirms  that  some  of  the  stakes,  as 
large  as  a  man's  thigh,  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  eighth  century.  Population  3629.  Dis- 
tant 10  miles  from  Hounslow,  and  22 
tv-.S.W.  of  London. 

.  Cheeves,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Vienne,  with  900  inhabit- 
ants.   3  miles  S.  W.  of  Richelieu. 

Cherves,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Charente,  with  1200  inha- 
bitants.   3  miles  N.W,  of  Cognac. 

Cherveux,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Deux  Sevres,  with  1100 
inhabitants.    7  miles  N.E.  of  Niort 

Cherugatta,  a  town  of  Cochin,  18  miles 
N.E.  of  Cranganore. 

.  Cherwell,  a  river  of  England,  which 
rises  in  Warwickshire,  and  runs  into  the 
Thames  at  Oxford, 

Chesadawd  Lake,  a  lake  of  North 
America,  about  210  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  the 
Canadian  house,  on  the  east  end  of  Slave 
lake,  in  the  Hudson  Bay  company's  terri- 
tory. It  is  about  35  miles  in  length  and  the 
same  in  breadth. 

Ckesapeak,  a  bay  of  the  United  States, 
and  one  of  the  largest  and  safest  in  the 
known  world.  Its  entrance  is  nearly  E.N.E. 
and  S.S.W.  between  Cape  Charles,  lat.  37. 
12.  and  Cape  Henry,  lat.  37.  in  Virginia, 
12  miles  wide,  and  it  extends  270  miles  to 
the  northward,  dividing  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. It  is  from  7  to  18  miles  broad,  and 
generally  as  much  as  nine  fathoms  deep; 
affording  many  commodious  harbours,  and 
a  safe  and  easy  navigation.  It  has  many 
fertile  islands,  and  these  are  generally  along 
the  east  side  of  the  bay,  except  a  few  soli- 
tary ones  near  the  western  shore.  A  num- 
ber of  navigable  rivers  anc}  other  streams 
empty  into  it,  the  chief  of  which  are  Susque- 
hannah,  Patapsco,  Patuxent,  Potowmack, 
Rappahannock,  and  York,  which  are  all 
large  and  navigable.  Chesapeak  bay  affords 
many  excellent  fisheries  of  herring  and  shad. 
There  are  also  excellent  crabs  and  oysters. 


It  is  the  resort  of  swans,  buiiaworepsro' 
cularly  remarkable  far  a  species  of  villi 
duck,  called  cajwaiback,  whose  flesh  is  en. 
tirety  free  from  any  fishy  taste,  and  is  *L 
mired  by  epicures,  for  its  richness  and  deb 
cacy .  In  a  commercial  view,  this  bay  is  o 
immense  advantage  to  the  neighbouring 
states,  particularly  to  Virginia. 

Cwsskam,  a  town  and  parish  of  England* 
in  the,  county  of  Buckingham,  nleasantlj 
situate!  in  a  valley.  Besides  the  pari*! 
church,  which  is  a  large  Gothic  structure 
it  has  four  meeting-houses.  Populate 
2071.  29  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Loodoq 
Long.  0.  37.  W.    Lat.  51.  4*.  N. 

Cheshire,  a  county  palatine  of  England 
bounded  by  Lancashire  on  the  north,  th| 
counties  of  Flint  and  Denbigh  on  the  north 
west  and  west,by  the  counties  of  Derbysbiri 
Staffordshire,  Salop,  and  a  part  of  ™ 
shire,  on  the  south-east  and  east  It  ex 
tends  6&  miles  in  extreme  length,  by 
in  breadth,  and  is  supposed  to  contain 
superficial  area  of  1040  square  miles.  Tr 
surface  is  in  general  fiat,  with  some  on 
siderable  hills  towards  the  east  end,  also 
high  ridge  of  sandstone,  crossing  it  rrot 
north  to  south.  It  has  been  computed  tha 
there  are  in  this  county  680,000  acres  o 
arable,  meadow,  and  pasture  land;  28,60) 
acres  of  waste  land,  as  heaths,  comm 
and  woods;  and  98,000  acres  of  peat-1 
and  seaHsands.  It  is  chiefly  watered  by 
rivers  Mersey,  Tame,  Dee,  Weaver, 
Bollin.  The  Weaver  rises  within  its 
cincte,  and  traversing  the  whole  county,  i 
made  navigable  fox  vessels  of  100  tons  bur 
den  from  Winsford  to  Frodsham.  Tfcr 
are  also  several  small  lakes.  All  the  wata 
of  Cheshire  are  conveyed  to  the  Irish  se 
by  the  Dee,  the  Weaver,  or  the  Mersel 
tireat  benefits  are  derived  from  four  mr\ 
gable  canals  by  which  it  is  intersected.  Th 
GrandTrunkCanal  pursues  a  course  of  abw 
30  miles  in  this  county  ;  and  at  Preston  o 
the  Hill,  passes  through  a  tunnel  1241  yard 
long,  above  17  feet  high,  and  13}  feet  widj 
At  Salterafield,  another  tunnel,  350  yard 
long,  commences,  and  a  third,  near  it,  of  57 
yards.  Copper,  lead,  and  cobalt,  are  foori 
at  Alderlev  Edge;  and  an  attempt  *i 
made  not  long  ago  to  work  what  was  sui 
posed  a  very  rich  vein  of  copper  on  Pecj 
tbrton  Hills.  Coal  is  abundant  in  the  soutl 
east  parts,  but  the  principal  mineral  coi 
sists  of  inexhaustible  strata  of  rock  sal 
These  were  discovered  in  the  year  167j 
and  exist  in  various  places,  at  the  depth 
from  88  to  48  yards  below  the  surface  i 
the  earth.  The  first,  which  is  rrpro  tfj 
91  yards  thick,  is  very  hard,  andof  abroi 
colour;  after  an  immense  stratum  of  stoni 
a  second  occurs,  5  or  9  yards  in  thicknes 
much  purer  than  the  other,  and  some  of 
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stckststqTSta].   Abaie  the  whole  lies  a 
bed  of  wMnj*  day,  and  a  quantity  of  gyn- 
«im.  Oavof  the  largest  rock-salt  pits  is 
wanted  n  the  township  .of  Wilton,  and  is 
a  dicriareKSvation,  108  yards  in  diameter, 
the  mof  being  supported  by  35  immense 
pfflus  of  rock  salt.    About  156,000  tons 
are  obtained  yearly,  besides  what  is  pro- 
cured Add  the  water  of  several  brine  springs, 
which  are  usually  at  the  depth  of  from  SO 
to  JO  yards  under  the  surface.    The  quan- 
tity heU  in  solution  hy  these  springs  is 
voj  rariou,  the  brine  .in  some  oeing  al- 
most saturated.    The  process  of  extracting 
the  salt  is  accomplished  by  heating  the 
liquor  in  large  iron  pans. .  The  steam  is 
nuie  to  evaporate  as  quickly  as  possible, 
ml  the  salt  first  forms  a  crust  on  the  sur- 
fctt,  and  afterwards  sinks  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pans.    Husbandry  is  well  understood 
o  tbtt  county,  particularly  that  part  relat- 
bg  to  the  dairy.    Cheshire  is  celebrated  for 
the  caantity  and  excellence  of  its  cheese, 
which  farms  one  of  its  principal  exports. 
On  tkii  account  much  attention  is  paid  to 
the  Dosgement  of  cattle.    Calves  are  kill- 
ed v«ry  young,  in  order  to  save  the  milk. 
The  quantity  of  cheese  made  annually  has 
beta  estimated  at  11,500  tons;  about  4000 
tons  of  which  are  exported.    Manufactures 
in-  carried  on  extensively  in  silk,  cotton, 
led  linen;  in  ribbons,  thread,  buttons,  and 
toning  leather,  in  various  parts  of  the 
county.   The  exports  are  lead,  calamine, 
cast  iron,  copper  plates,  brass,  salt,  and 
cheese.     Cheshire  is  divided  into  seven 
hundreds,  consisting  of  86  parishes,  con- 
fining one  city,  Chester,  and  12  market 
awns,  Altrincham,  Congleton,  Frodsham, 
HjJum,  Knutsford,  Macclesfield,  Malpas, 
Mjddlewich,  Nantwich,  Northwich,  Sand- 
bub,  and  Stockport.    It  has  been  affirmed, 
that  there  are  670  villages  in  the  county; 
and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  in  the  north- 
ern parts  almost  every  village  stands  on  a 
bed  of  red  rock.    In  the  population  returns 
to  government  for  the  year  1810  there  are 
enumerated  438  townships;  but  in  some 
nuance*  it  is  believed  that  several  villages 
are  comprehended   under   one   township. 
Seretal  Roman  roads  traverse  Cheshire,  and 
suae  antiquities  of  that  nation,  consisting 
rfaltart,  inscriptions,  and  sculptured  figures, 
hate  been  found  in  it.  Chester  itself  is  uni- 
*wfly  admitted  to  have  been  a  Roman  mi- 
litary ststion,  and  exhibits  many  curious 
tacei  of  the  fortifications  and  civic  arrange- 
ments of  that  people.    Other  antiquities  of 
tar  date  appear  in  the  remains  of  Saxon, 
ud  pointed,  or  English,  architecture.  This 
eamtr  farmed  part  of  the  territories  of  a 
British  tribe  called  the  Cornavii,  who  being 
rafadaed,  h  constituted  a  portion  of  Flavia 
"In  the  reign  of  William  the 


Conqueror,  Cheshire  was  made  a  count* 
palatine,  whereby  Hugh  de'Aurange,  his 
nephew,  commonly  called  Hugh  Lupus, 
exercised  the  highest  kinds  of  jurisdiction, 
almost  equivalent  to  regal  authority.  Pecu- 
liar privileges  were  enjoyed  by  the  county, 
inconsistent  with  the  common  liability  of 
subjects  to  support  a  state;  and  the  earls  of 
Chester,  long  continued  not  only  to  try  and 
punish  criminals  capitally,  but  sometimes 
to  grant  them  a  sanctuary,  whereby  they 
eluded  the  pursuit  of  justice.  But  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  most  of  the  privileges 
of  the  palatinate  were  abrogated,  or  so  much 
curtailed,  as  to  reduce  Cheshire  nearly  to  a 
parity  with  the  other  counties  of  the  king- 
dom. During  the  civil  wars  of  the  17  th 
century,  this  county  was  the  scene  of  seve- 
ral engagements  between  the  hostile  par- 
ties.    Population : 

Families    .....    44,508 
■   engaged  in  agricul- 
ture -  16,396 
■in  trade  and 
manufac- 
tures   -  23,043 
1                 otherwise      6,063 
Inhabitants        -  227,031 

Cheshire,  a  county  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  is  situated  in  the  south-west 
part  of  the  state,  on  the  east  bank  of  Con- 
necticut river.  It  has  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  south,  Grafton  county  on 
the  north,  and  Hillsborough  county  on  the 
east  Population,  in  1816, 40,988.  There 
are  several  small  townships  in  the  United 
States  of  the  same  name. 

Cheshunt,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Hertford,  situated  on 
the  river  Lea.  1  his  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Roman  station,  and  it  formerly  had 
an  armoury.  Besides  the  pariah  church, 
there  is  a  place  of  worship  for  dissenters. 
Richard  Cromwell,  the  protector,  retired 
hither,  and  ended  his  days  at  the  age  of  80, 
in  1 712,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Clarke. 
Population  1670.  Distant  \l  miles  from 
Waltham  Abbey,  and  13  N.  of  London. 

Chesil  Bank,  an  immense  bank  of 
pebbles  on  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Dor- 
set, in  England,  extending  from  the  isle  of 
Portland  to  the  mainland  at  Abbotsbury, 
about  1 7  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is 
considered  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ex- 
traordinary ridges  of  pebbles  in  Europe. 
The  pebbles  are  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  or 
larger,  near  Portland,  and  gradually  duni- 
nish  towards  Abbotsbury,  where  they  are 
no  larger  than  pease,  and  they  are  so  loose 
that  a  horse  sinks  almost  up  to  the  knee 
among  them. 

Chesm  e,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart* 
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went  of  the  Ardennes,  15  miles  6.  of  Me- 

zieres. 

Chssne-Tokxx,  a  small  town  of  Savoy, 
with  1900  inhabitants,  30  miles  E.  of  Ge- 
neva. 

CnesNUT  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Great 
Kanhaway,  hi  Virginia,  where  it  crosses 
the  Carolina  line. 

Chesnut  Ribgs.  Part  of  the  Allegany 
mountains,  In  Pennsylvania,  are  thus  calf* 
ad,  south-eastward  or  Greensborough. 

CiTESsiKur,  or  Chessy,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone, 
with  600  inhabitants.  12  miles  N.  Vf.  of 
Lyons. 

Chesty*,  a  city  of  England,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  county  of  Cheshire,  is  situated 
at  the  distance  of  18  miles  from  the  sea,  on 
the  river  Dtee,  which  is  navigable  here,  and 
is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  seven  arches. 
It  is  a  county  of  itself,  and  is  surrounded 
by  walls  nearly  two  miles  in  circuit,  with 
four  principal  gates,  and  two  lesser  ones. 
All  the  former  have  been  erected  in  the 
course  of  the  present  reign,  and  the  latest, 
the  Northgate,  at  the  expenoe  of  Robert 
earl  of  Grosvenor.  The  walls,  which  are 
frequented  as  a  favourite  promenade  by  the 
citizens,  are  of  sufficient  breadth  to  admit 
two  or  three  persons  walking  abreast,  and 
in  some  places  four  or  five.  Four  principal 
streets  lead  from  the  four  gates,  all  termi- 
nating, as  it  were,  in  a  centre  at  the  cross. 
They  are  hollowed  to  the  depth  of  a  story 
under  ground,  and  lined  with  rows  or  gal- 
leries, all  of  which  almost  meet  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  have  a  singular  ap- 
pearance. Chester  consists  of  nine  pa- 
rishes, exclusive  of  the  cathedral  precincts ; 
it  contains  a  cathedral  and  eight  parish 
churches  within  the  walls,  and  one,  St 
John's,  without  them.  The  cathedral, 
founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  is  dedicated 
to  Christ  and  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
and  was  formerly  the  abbey  church  of  a 
monastery  of  Benedictines,  founded  by 
Hugh  Lupus  earl  of  Chester,  and  was  de- 
dicated to  St  VVerburgh.  This  cathedral 
was*  endowed  by  Henry  VIII.  with  the  re- 
venues of  the  above  mentioned  abbey,  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  dean,  six  prebenda- 
ries, six  minor  canons,  and  other  officers. 
Its  tower,  springing  from  four  beautiful  pil- 
lar^ is  127  feet  nigh,  and  the  construc- 
tion! of  the  whole  building  exhibits  many 
subjects  interesting  to  the  architect  and  an- 
tiquary. St  Oswald's  parish  church  forms 
the  south  transept  of  the  cathedral.  Many 
of  the  monumental  ornaments  were  defaced 
by  the  military  under  Oliver  Cromwell.  The 
church  of  St  Mary  contains  many  ancient 
monuments.  Both  this  and  several  of  the 
others,  have  been  repaired,  and  greatly  im- 
proved of  late.    8t  John's  church,  which 


stands  without  the  walls,  is  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
7th  century,  and  consists  Only  of  a  portion 
of  the  original  structure,  built  in  the 
form  of  4  cross,  in  1067,  by  Leofric,  earl 
of  Mereia.  It  was  formerly  a  collegiate 
church,  and  at  the  dissolution  of  monaste- 
ries by  Henry  VIIL  there  was  a  dean  and 
eight  prebendaries,  and  its  revenues  were 
estimated  at  LA  1 9. 1 7a.  Among  the  places 
of  worship  for  dissenters  is  a  meeting- nouse 
in  St  John's  street,  buih  by  the  Weslenn 
Methodists.  The  Octagon,  now  occupied  bra 
sect  following  the  discipline  of  lady  Hunt- 
ingdon. A  Methodist  meeting-house  it  in 
Trinity-lane,  for  a  new  sect  called  the  KB- 
hamite  connection,  where  there  is  also  a  meet- 
ing-house for  Welsh  Calvinbtic  Methodists. 
A  meeting-house  for  Independents  stands 
in  Queen-street,  and  a  Baptist  meeting- 
house in  Crook-lane.  There  are  besides 
meeting-houses  fbr  Unitarians  and  Roman 
Catholics,  and  a  meeting-house  fbr  Quakers. 
This  city  contains  several  alms-houses,  and 
endowments  for  charitable  purposes.  There 
are  two  public  libraries,  and  a  commercial 
news  room,  which  is  a  beautiful  and  highly 
finished  stone  fronted  building  of  the  Ionic 
order.  A  blue  coat  hospital  was  founded  by 
bishop  Stratford  in  1706,fbrmafotainh)g35 
boys  for  four  vears,  and  binding  themappren- 
tices;  and  there  is  a  similar  institution  for 
poor  girls,  established  in  St  Martin's  in  the 
Fields.  A  poor  house  or  house  of  industry 
was  built  in  1757,  the  total  expence  k 
which  in  1815  was  L.693S.  By  the  bene- 
volent institution,  between  £50  and  300 
married  women  are  annually  relieved  during 
the  period  of  lying-in.  The  diocesan  school 
was  established  in  1819,  under  die  patron- 
age of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  school- 
room  holds  about  400  boys.  The  boys  are 
taught  after  Dr  Bell's  plan  of  instruction. 
In  the  year  1811,  earl  Grosvenor,  ereckd 
a  building,  which  is  supported  solely  at  his 
expence,  fbr  educating  400  boys;  and  th( 
upper  story  is  reserved  ftor  the  countts 
Grosvenor's  school  of  400  girls.  The  ge- 
neral infirmary,  a  handsome  brick  building 
originated  from  a  bequest  of  b.300  by  Lh 
Stratford,  and  was  erected'  in  mi.  It  is 
supported  by  private  subscriptions,  amount* 
ing  to  about  L.1200  annually,  and  a  fundec 
property  ;  and  die  yearly  expence  is  abov< 
L.2000.  Adjoining  the  infirmary  is  th< 
citjr  jail,  which  is  constructed  of  brick,  hu 
which  is  considered  insecure ;  it  is  divide* 
into  a  jail  and  house  of  correction.  Tin 
old  castle  has  been  taken  down,  and  a  new 
jail  has  been  erected  from  designs  of  Mi 
Harrison,  the  architect  of  Lancaster  Castle 
The  grand  entrance,  built  from  the  modtl  o 
the  Acripolis  at  Athens,  is  103  feet  lone  am 
35  wide.    Opposite  to  this  is  the  shirt 
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ka&i  i  far  edifice,  the.portico  of  which  is 
supported  by  18  pillars,  each  88  feet  high, 
and  above  37  inches  in  diameter,  and  sup- 
posed to  wekh  17  tons,  made  of  a  single 
atone.    The  hall  itself,  where  the  assises 
are  add,  a  of  a  semicircular  form*  80  feet 
in  diameter,  50  wide,  and  44  in  height  J 
the  raaf  supported  by  19  columns  or  the 
Iaaic  order.    Here  also  is  the  county  jail, 
which  contains  5  yards*   with  a  working 
worn  and  8  day  rooms  in  each,  and  14  so- 
litary cella  for  condemned  criminals*    Fe- 
lons are  kept  apart  from  debtors ;  and  there 
are  separate  apartments  for  women.    Bar- 
rtfb  for  190  men  occupy  the  north-east 
fade  of  the  castle-yard,  and  on  the  south- 
vest  aide  is  an  arsenal  Jbr  97,000  stand  of 
inns,  which  at  present  is  full.    This  castle 
■  a  royal  fortress.     The  exchange  is  a 
hffldsome  brick  building,  standing  on  co- 
tomni,  with  a  stone  front  sad  glass  dome, 
which  was  completed  in  1698.    The  union 
hifl,  a  building  appropriated  for  Manches- 
ter and  Yorkshire  goods  brought  to  the  two 
gnat  nun,  is  a  quadrangular  brick  edifice, 
1W  feet  lone  by  99  wide,  inclosing  an  area. 
It  wm  buils  by  subscription  in  1809,  and  the 
Mnmstial  hall,  for  the  like  purpose,  in 
IMS.    The  linen  hall  was  built  by  the 
Irish  merchants  attending  these  fairs  in 
1779.  An  engine-house,  where  Are  engines 
art  kept  it  the  public  expence,  stands  near 
tkeidiinge.     There  is  a  theatre  here, 
»hkh  has  undergone  remarkable  revolu- 
tions from  its  original  purpose,  the  site  n£ 
it  having  been  originally  a  chapel  erected 
bnhe  monks  of  St  Werburgh  monastery. 
^BpbdHittg  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
atest;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  10 
cr  u  Teasels  on  the  stocks  at  a  time.    By 
ta  improvements  of  the  port,  those  of  350 
<**  can  now  come  up  to  the  quay ;  and  turn- 
er from  Wales  is  floated  down  the  Dee  at  a 
•all  expence.   There  are  two  inland  canals. 
Tac  one  goes  from  hence  to  Nantwich,  near 
•»  which  a  branch  gees  into  Shropshire  and 
Montgomeryshire :  the  other  extends  from 
<Wi  to  Liverpool,   and  connects  the 
n*n  Dee  and  Mersey.     There  are  an- 
jsty  two  fairs   for   Manchester   goods, 
Wkshire  cloths,  Irish  linens,  and  Bir- 
*mcham  wares.    These  are  held  on  the 
JthJulrand  10th  October,  and  each  lasts 
Utaa.   These  fairs  are  the  mostconsi- 
*»«  ones  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
"ogtao-    No  extensive  manufactures  are 
■nied on  in  Chester:  they  chiefly  consist 
*  tobacco,  muff,  patent  shot,  white  lead, 
wa,  tobacco  pipes,  and  leather.   The  trades 
*tjjt  city  consist  of  95  incorporations. 
luster  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  who  holds 
<*"»  for  trial  of  all  offences  excepting  trea- 
*">•  There  are  likewise  84  aldermen,  and 
«0  common  council  men,  and  the  officers  ne- 
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cessary  for  conducting  the  detail  of  business* 
The  aty  returns  two  members  to  parliament, 
who  are  elected  by  the  resident  freemen 
not  receiving  parochial  relief;  the  number 
of  whom  is  about  1900. 

Chester  is  a  very  ancient  place;  and  from 
the  figure  of  the  walls,  combined  with  the 
discovery  of  many  antiquities,  these  appear1 
to  have  been  originally  erected  by  the  Ko-» 
mans.  It  was  certainly  well  known  to  that 
people,  and  one  of  their  legions  remained  here 
until  the  year  330:  The  Britons  had  a  ge-» 
neral  meeting  at  Chester,  when  they  elected 
a  king :  and  the  Saxon  chronicle  relates  that 
the  Walls  Were  repaired  in  908,  by  Ethel* 
fted,  duke  of  Mercfe,  and  Ethelfleda,  hie 
wife.  After  undergoing  several  revolutions, 
Hugh  Lupus,  nephew  to  William  the  Con- 
queror, being  created  earl  of  Chester,  took 
possession  of  the  city*  During  the  contest 
between  king  John  and  his  barons*  it  mil 
into  the  hands  of  the  latter.  It  was  twice 
visited  by  the  pestilence  in  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century.  Having  declared  lor  the 
royal  interest  in  the  troubles  of  the  civil 
wars,  it  was  invested  by  the  forces  of  the 
parliament,  and  was  compelled  to  surrender, 
though  on  honourable  terms,  in  February 
1646.  Population  17,473.  Distant  145 
miles  N.  of  Bristol,  and  181  N.  W.  of  Lon- 
don.   Long.  3.  4.  W.   Lst  53.  1 1.  N, 

Chester,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  Hampshire,  91  miles  in 
length,  and  chiefly  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  Merrimack  river,  36  miles  8.  W-  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  306  from  Philadelphia.  Popu- 
lation 937,  with  180  senatorial  electors.  The 
town  of  this  name  contains  about  60  houses. 

Chester,  a  township  in  Lunenburg 
county,  Nova  Scotia,  in  Mahone  bay,  ori- 

Snally  settled  by  a  few  families  from  New 
ngland. 

Chester,  a  township  In  Hampshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  adjoining  Westfidd 
on  the  east,  and  about  SO  miles  N.  W.  of 
SpringfleM. 

Chester,  a  township  in  Windsor  coon* 
ty,  Vermont,  1 1  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Charles- 
ton, in  New  Hampshire. 

Chester,  a  county  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, west  of  Delaware- county,  and 
south-west  of  Philadelphia,  about  46  miles 
in  length,  and  30  in  breadth.  Population 
in  1816,  39,596. 

Chester,  a  county  of  South  Carolina, 
in  Pinckney  district,  situated  on  Wateree 
rivers.    Population  in  1816,  11,479. 

Chester,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
Pennsylvania,  15  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
This  town  contains  about  60  dwellings, 
and  is  remarkable  for  being  the  place  where 
the  first  colonial  assembly  sat*  Population 
1056. 

Chester,  a  navigable  river,  of  the  United 
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States,  in  Maryland,  which  runt  into  Chest- 
peak  bay,  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Chester. 

Chester,  a  village  of  the  United  States, 
in  Orange  county,  New  York,  containing  90 
houses.    40  miles  N.  N.  £;  of  New  York. 

Chester,  a  small  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  Shanandoah  county,  Virginia,  si- 
tuate on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the 
junction  of  AHen's,  or  North  river  and 
South  river,  which  form  the  Shanandoah. 
1ft  mike  8.  by  W.  of  Winchester.  Long. 
78. 85.  W.  Lat  39.  4.  X. 

Chester,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
Maryland,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  98 
miles  E.  of  Baltimore,  and  50  S.  S.  W.  of 
Philadelphia.  Long.  75. 11.  W.  Lat.  39. 
19.  N. 

Chbster,  a  river  of  West  Florida,  which 
runs  into  Pensacola  hay.  Long.  86. 55.  W. 
La*.  30. 39.  N. 

Chester  le  Street,  a  town  and  parish 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  si* 
tutted  in  a  vslley,  west  of  the  river  Wear. 
The  town  is  chiefly  comprised  in  a  street, 
extending  about  a  mile  in  length.    It  has 
a  large  stone  church,  with  a  handsome  spire. 
This  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Ro- 
man station.    Population  1726.    Distant  6 
miles  N.  of  Durham,  and  266  N.  of  London. 
Chesterfield,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  Rother.    The  church,  a  spacious 
and  handsome  edifice,  appears  to  be  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  and  is  remarkable  for  a 
curious  twisted  spire  of  wood,  230  feet  in 
height.    Here  is  a  grammar  school,  found- 
ed in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
there  are  several  almshouses  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.    The  town-hall  is  a  neat 
structure,  containing  the  debtors'  jail,  and 
jailor's  house,  as  also  a  large  room  for  the 
holding  of  the  sessions.    Various  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  Chesterfield  and  the  neighbourhood, 
consisting  of  cast-iron,   pottery,  silk  and 
cotton,  shoes,  stockings,  and  carprts.    Iron 
and  coal  are  both  obtained  near  the  town. 
A  navigable  canal  is  cut  from  hence  to  the 
river  Trent,1  five  miles  below  Gainsborough. 
This  town  was  made  a  free  borough  by 
king  John.    Population  4476.     Distant  26 
miles  N.  of  Derby,  and  149  N.  of  London. 
Long.  1.  30.  W.  Lat  53. 90.  N. 

Chesterfield,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  hi  South  Carolina,  in  the  Cheraws 
district,  about  30  miles  long,  and  99  broad. 
Population  in  1816,  5564. 

Chesterfield,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Virginia,  situated  between  James 
and  Appamatox  rivers,  and  containing  9979 
inhabitants. 

Chesterfield,  a  village  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  Hampshire,  70  miles  W.  of 
Boston.    Long.  73.23.  W.  Lat. 42. 52. N. 


Chesterfield,  a  township  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  in  Essex  county,  contaioiug, 
in  1810,  631  inhabitants. 

Chesterfield  Inlet,  a  bay  on  the  west 
tk&e  of  Hudson's  bay,  about  200  miles  long, 
and  15  wide.  Long,  of  the  mouth  90. 40. 
W.    Lat  63.30.  N. 

Chesterfield  Key,  an  islet  near  the 
north  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  Long. 
77.90.  W.  Lat  22. 15.  N. 

Chesterford,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Essex,  situated  near 
the  liter  Cam,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the 
ancient  Camboritum  of  the  Romans.  Popu- 
lation 650.  Distant  45  miles  from  London. 
Chestsbtowx,  a  post  town  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  capital  of  Kent  county, 
Maryland,'  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
Chester  river.  It  contains  140  houses,  a 
church,  college,  court  house,  and  jail.  The 
college  was  incorporated  in  1782,  under  the 
name  of  Washington  College.  Long.  76. 10. 
W.  Lat.  39. 19.  N. 

Cheta,  a  river  of  Siberia,  which  Ms 
into  the  Chatanga.  Long.  107. 99.  £.  Lat 
70.20.N. 

Cheta,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which 
runs  into  the  Enesci.  Long.  85. 14.  £.  Lat 
60.  40.  N. 

Chetecan  Head,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  Long. 
60.  45.  W.  Lat  46. 40.  N. 

Che  thau,  a  township  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster.  Population  1170. 
Distant  1 J  miles  from  Manchester. 

Cheticolon,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  ht 
the  Carnatic,  9  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Terriore. 
CiiBTrNA,  a  small  town   of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  island  of  Candia,  on  the 
river  NaparoL 

Cretiqua,  a  river  of  Lower  Siam,  whicli 
runs  into  the  sea.  Long.  98. 90.  E.  Lat 
11.  5.  N. 

Che-tsien,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firs 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Koei-tcheou,  87< 
inileaS.S.W.ofPekin.  Long.  107. 44.  £ 
Lat  97.  SO.  N. 

Che-tsukg,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  se 
cond  rank,  in  the  province  of  Vun-nan,  102 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Pekin.  Long.  103. 39. 1 
Lat  94. 56.  N. 

Chxvaigne,  or  Chevagnks,  a  sma 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  tl 
Allier,  with  850  inhabitants-  10  miles  1 
of  Moulin*. 

Chevancv  le  Chateau,  a  town  of  tl 
grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  3  miles  N. 
Montmedy. 

Chevelitche,  a  volcano  in  the  easte 

extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschat) 

Chevincy,  a  small  town  of  Switzerlail 

in  the  canton  of  Bern,  5  miles  S.W. 

Porentrui 

Chever.    See  Khovar. 
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C«m*NT,  a  small  town  of  Prance,  in 
tlic  department  of  the  Loir  and  Cher,  with 
£A>  bouses.    9  miles  S.  E.  of  Blois. 

Chutulox,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
CTumpqjne,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Marnt,  with  860  inhabitants. 

Oietiot  Hills,  a  ridge  of  hills  in  Great 
Britain,  on  the  northern  confines  of  Eng- 
land, running  from  north-east  to  south- 
w&t  along  the  borders  of  Northumberland, 
*nd  dividing  that  county  from  Roxburgh- 
shin?,  in  Scotland.  They  formed  a  free 
rfuce,  tcniacularly  called  Chevy  Chase,  and 
hence  the  well  known  ballad  or  that  name, 
founded  on  an  encounter  which  took  place  at 
Otterburn,  in  13S8,  between  the  families  of 
Douglas  and  Percy.  18  miles  S.  of  Ber- 
wick.    Height  2680  feet 

CimriaE,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  An- 
jffli,  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire, 
with  300  houses. 

Ch  ei  a  a,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
in  the  province  of  Esmeraldas,  which  enters 
the  rirer  of  that  name,  in  lat.  1. 23.  N. 

Chfhifs,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
OtprtraeDt  of  the  Charente,  with  240 
hoves.    18  miles  E.  of  Angouleme. 

CnETiEs,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  situated 
on  the  river  Ivette,  between  Paris  and 
Chartres.  Population  1730.  15  miles  S.W. 
ofParis. 

Chltxotieue,  a  small  river  of  Lower 
Canada,  which  falls  into  the  St  Lawrence 
from  the  north,  about  40  miles  above  Quebec. 
Chkwabad,  a  small  seaport  town  of 
Persia,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance 
into  the  Persian  gul£  with  a  mud  fort. 
Coarse  checks  and  carpets  are  manufactured 
hire,  and  a  trade  is  carried  on  in  horses  and 
uraels.  Formerly  the  Portuguese  had  a 
*ttlement  at  this  place. 

Chewase,  a  town  of  United  America,  in 
the  Tennessee  government,  24  miles  S.  W. 
otTdlico. 

Chews,  a  river  of  Maryland,  which  runs 
into  the  Chesapeak.   Long.  76. 19.  W.  Lat. 

Cheynow,  a  market  town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Tabor,  6  miles  E.  of  Tabor. 

Chezb,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
portment of  La  Vendee,  with  330  houses. 

Chezeby,  a  small  town,  valley,  and  dis- 
trict of  France,  in  the  district  of  Gex,  and 
department  of  the  Ain.  It  stands  on  the 
river  Valserene,  and  was  ceded  by  Savoy 
to  Prance  in  1760,  and  annexed  to  Bur- 
gundy. 8  miles  N.  W,  of  Geneva,  and  14 
N'.OTPont-Greaen. 

Chezy  l'Abbaye,  a  small  town  of 
Trance,  in  Champagne,  department  of 
Aisne.  Population  1300.  It  stands  on 
dk>  Maroe,  4  miles  S.  S.  \V.  of  Chateau 
Thierry. 
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Chiampqbriebo,  a  town  of  piedmont* 
in  the  duchy  of  Aosta.  It  gives  name  to 
the  surrounding  district. 
*  Cm  an  a  (Clanis),  a  river  of  Italy, 
formetl  in  trie  valley  which  separates  the 
central  Appennines  from  those  of  Tuscany. 
It  becomes  divided  into  two  branches,  one 
of  which  takes  a  southern  direction,  and 
fulk  into  the  Tiber,  near  Orvieto,  and  the 
other  running  toward  the  north,  joins  the 
Arno,  not  far  from  Arezzo.    . 

Chianti-a,  or  Cuantla,  a  town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  intendancy  of  Puebla,  about 
40  miles  S.  W.  of  Puebla  de  los  Angelos. 

Chiapa,  a  province  of  South  America, 
which  is  under  the  authority  of  the  viceroy 
of  Mexico.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  provinces  of  Oaxaca  and  Vera  Cruz, 
on  the  north  by  Tabasco,  on  the  south  by 
Guatimala,  and  on  the  east  by  Vera  Pass 
and  Yucatan.  It  extends  250  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  is  nearly  90  miles  at  its 
widest  part.  It  is  generally  of  a  warm  and 
moist  temperature,  although  in  some  of  the 
more  elevated  parts  the  cold  predominates. 
The  country  is  for  the  most  part  rugged 
and  mountainous,  and  is  covered  with  ex- 
tensive  forests,  in  which  are  large  trees  of 
pine,  cypress,  cedar,  and  walnut,  with 
others  of  a  resinous  kind,  from  which  are 
extracted  aromatic  gums,  balsams,  and 
liquid  amber.  It  produces  also  in  abun- 
dance, maize,  honey,  cotton,  cochineal, 
cocoa,  &c.  also  various  kinds  of  domestic 
and  wild  birds,  especially  parrots,  which 
are  very  beautiful  and  nighly  esteemed. 
The  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs,  taken  from 
Europe  have  multiplied  iu  this  province  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  as  also  the  horses, 
which  are  of  such  un  esteemed  breed,  that 
the  colts  are  taken  from  hence  to  Mexico, 
which  is  500  miles  distant.  In  the  woods 
are  bred  the  American  lion,  leopards,  ja- 
guars or  tigers,  and  wild  boars.  Great 
numbers  of  serpents  are  also  found,  and 
among  these  the  well  known  boa  constrictor, 
about  20  feet  in  length.  There  are  others 
of  a  beautiful  crimson  colour,  streaked  with 
black  and  white.     » 

ClIIAPA    DOS     EsPAGKOS,     Or    ClVIDAD 

Real,  the  capital  of  the  above  province, 
situated  in  a  delightful  plain,  about  200 
miles  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  a  north- 
erly direction.  It  contains  400  Spanish, 
and  100  Indian  families.  Its  principal 
commerce  is  in  cocoa  nuts,  cotton,  wool, 
sugar,  cochineal,  and  other  articles.  300 
miles  N.  W.  of  Guatimala.  Long,  93,  23. 
W.  Lat.  170.  Nr. 

Chiapa  bos  Inmos,  a  city  of  the  same 
province,  and  the  largest  which  it  contains, 
is  situated  in  a  valley  close  upon  the  river 
Tabasco.  It  contains  about  4000  Indian 
families,  who  arc  rich,  and  have  many  pri* 
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vileges*  Sugar  is  raised  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  great  quantities.  The  inhabitants 
are  much  riven  to  diversion,  and  they  in- 
dulge in  balls,  plays,  bull  fights,  and  spec- 
tacles of  horsemanship.  During  the  day 
the  heats  are  violent,  but  the  nights  are 
cool.  358  miles  S.  £.  of  Mexico,  and  36 
W»  of  Chiapa  dos  Espagnos,  Long.  93. 
53.  W.  Lat.  17. 5.  N. 

Chiaramokte,  a  small  town  of  Sicily, 
in  the  Val  di  Noto,  25  miles  W.  of  Syra- 
cuse.   Long.  14.  40.  £.  Lat  37.  4.  N. 

Cm  are  nz  a,  or  Claeenza,  a  decayed 
seaport  town  of  European  Turkey,  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Morea,  in  the  ancient 
Elis,  on  the  spot  where  Cyllene  once  stood. 
The  modern  town  gives  its  name  to  the 
acescent  bay,  and  was,  when  under  the 
Venetians,  toe  capital  of  a  province.  It  was 
founded  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  once 
a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and 
strongly  fortified,  but  is  now  an  open  village, 
with  little  that  is  interesting,  except  the 
ruins  of  walls  and  other  vestiges  of  its  forti- 
fications. It  stands  on  the  SDlus,  80  miles 
W.  of  Corinth,  and  84  S.  W.  of  Livadia. 
Long.  21. 16.  E.  Lat.  38.  11.  N. 

Chtari,  a  town  of  Lorabardy,  in  the 
Brescian,  not  far  from  the  river  Oglio,  with 
7000  inhabitants.  Here  the  imperialists 
defeated  the  French  in  1 701 .  12  mileB  W. 
of  Brescia.  Long.  9.  56.  E.  Lat  45.  32.  N. 

Chiascio,  a  river  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
states,  which  rises  in  the  duchy  of  Orbino, 
and  falls  into  the  Tiber,  5  miles  S.  of  Pe- 


Chiavan,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ghilan,  120  miles  N.  W.  of  Reshd. 

Chiavari,  a  tolerably  large  town  of  the 
territory  of  Genoa*  Riviera  di  Levante,  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  and  agreeable  plain,  not 
Jar  from  the  gulf  of  Rapallo.  It  has  thriv- 
ing manufactures,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
yearly  fairs.  Population  nearly  8000.  20 
miles  S.  E.  of  Genoa.  Long.  9. 16.  E.  Lat. 
44. 22.  N. 

Chiavazzo.    See  Chivcuso. 

Chiavsnna,  a  district  of  Lombardy,  si- 
tuated to  the  north  of  the  lake  of  Como,  on 
the  borders  of  Switzerland,  between  the 
country  of  the  Grisons  and  the  Valteline. 
It  has  the  title  of  a  county,  and  is  about  18 
miles  long,  and  15  broad,  with  about  18,000 
inhabitants,  who  are  Catholics. 
* '  Chiavek na,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  the 
capital  of  the  foregoing  district,  is  so  called 
from  its  being  formerly  deemed  the  key 
of  Lombardy,  on  the  side  of  the  Grison 
territory.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  and 
at  the  root  ai  a  high  mountain  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Maira,  a  little  above  its  influx 
into  the  lake  of  Como.  The  town  is  neat- 
y  built,  contains  six  churches,  and  other 
public  buildings  of  considerable  interest. 


The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  about 
3000,  carry  on  manufactures  of  sUk  stuffs, 
and  a  trade  in  wine,  fruit,  and  the  stone 
vessels  called  favezzi;  they  are  also  em* 
ployed  in  the  conveyance  of  merchandise 
between  Lombardy  and  Germany,  as  this 
place  lies  on  one  of  the  principal  lines  of 
communication.  35  miles  S.  of  Chut,  and 
38  N.  of  Como.  Long.  9.  21.  E.  Lat  46. 
15.  N. 

Chiavenna,  a  valley  and  district  of 
Italy,  in  the  states  of  Parma,  duchy  of 
Placentia. 

Chiaveran,  a  thriving  town  of  Pied- 
mont, near  Ivrea,  with  2900  inhabitants. 
Chiaves.  See  Chaves. 
Chiavoroto,  a  town  of  Carinthia,  near 
which,  in  March  1797,  the  Austrians  were 
defeated  by  the  French.  8  miles  S.  of 
Tarvis. 

Chi  aw,  Gulp  of,  a  deep  bay  on  tho 
north-east  side  of  the  island  of  Gilolo, 
wherein  there  are  numerous  shoals.  The 
entrance  lies  in  Lat  1. 21.  N.  Long.  133. 
56.  E. 

Chibiane,  a  village  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  anciently  called  Corinea,  and  now 
celebrated  for  its  wine ;  near  this  place  a 
battle  was  fought  between  Richard  I.  king 
of  England,  and  Isaac,  who  had  usurped  tto 
sovereignty  of  the  island,  in  which  the  1st* 
ter  was  defeated. 

Ch ib lone,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Concan,  20  miles  E.S.E  of  Severndroog. 

Chica-Cavil,  a  small  town  of  Hinaos- 
tan,  in  the  district  of  North  Coimbetore. 
Long.  77.  48.  E.  Lat.  11.  51.  N. 
Chica  Island.  See  Jesso* 
Chica  Nayakana  Hully,  a  large  town 
of  Hindostan,  in  Mysore.  A  small  manu- 
facture of  white  and  coloured  coarse  cotton 
cloth  is  carried  on  here,  and  there  is  a 
weekly  fair  for  the  sale  of  it  and  other  com- 
modities. The  town  was  fortified  about  300 
years  ago,  but  it  is  now  mean  and  ruinous. 
Houses  600. 

Chicalapova,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Mysore,  10  miles  S.  of  Chinabalabaram. 

Chi  cam  a,  a  river  of  Peru,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Trtixillo,  which  falls  into  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  in  Lat  7.  45.  S. 

Chicamociia,  Sogamoso,  Gallinazos, 
by  all  which  appellations'  it  is  known  in 
different  parts  of  its  course ;  a  large  river 
of  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Santa 
Fe  de  Bogota,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
eastern  ridges  of  the  Andes,  to  the  north 
of  the  city  of  Santo  Fe  de  Bogota,  and 
running  a  northerly  course,  falls  into  the 
river  Magdalena,  in  Let.  7. 10.  N. 

Chicapse,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
which  rises  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
and  runs  into  tht  Connecticut  at  Spring- 
field. 
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Chimb,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Gsjerat,  6  miles  N.  of  the  isle  of  Dili. 

Cbicasis,  a  town  of  Imiretta,  80  miles 
W.ofCotstis. 

Chicabovoo,  a  (own  of  Eastern  Africa, 
near  the  Zsmbieae,  20  miles  N.  of  Tete. 

Cricaca,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
Cinuoc,  16  miles  8.  of  Chtttote. 

Cbiccaxogoa,  a  considerable  river  of 
North  America,  which  mils  into  the  Ten- 


Cbicbacotta,  a  town  of  Northern  Hin- 
dostan, m  the  province  of  Bootan,  adjoin- 
isg  the  boundaries  of  Bengal.  This  place 
wu  taken  by  the  British  in  the  year  177*, 
bat  nst  till  after  a  very  obstinate  resistance ; 
it  was  restored  at  the  termination  of  the 
war,  and  is  now  the  frontier  town  and  for- 
tress of  Bootan  towards  our  dominions.  It 
is  so  miles  N.  of  the  city  of  Rungporo. 
Loot;.  89. 85.  E.  Lat  24.  42.  N. 

Chichas  t  Tarua,  a  province  of  Peru, 
tousled  on  the  north  by  that  of  Porco, 
tooth  by  that  of  Tucuman,  and  west  by 
tktof  Lines.  The  district  of  Tarija,  an- 
nad  to  mis  province  on  the  east,  is  bound- 
ed so  die  east  by  a  desert  country,  inhabit- 
ed or  savages,  on  the  north  and  west  by 
Fflaya  y  Ptspeya,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
pnmace  of  Jujui.  The  district  of  Chichas 
u  between  400  and  6Wnufe*»and  that  of  Ta- 
nji  between  900  and  300  in  circumference. 
Id  the  former  are  produced,  in  great  abun- 
disoe,  Bjsiae,  potatoes,  and  European  grain. 
There  are  also  in  the  province  mines  of 
jskl  tad  silver,  which  were  formerly  very 
rich,  and  many  of  them  are  still  wrought 
to  adtsntage.  The  district  of  Tarija  is 
fefl  of  craggy  mountains,  interspersed  with 
deep  glens,  which  are  extremely  produc- 
ts 

Chichi,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
4q*mnent  of  the  Deux  Sevres,  with  280 
bosses,    9  miles  S.  £.  of  Bressuire. 

Chicherv,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
race  of  BettgaL  and  district  of  Palamow. 
Loo*.  84. 24.  R.  Lat  23.  14.  N. 

Chichester,  a  city  of  England,  and 
the  capital  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  situat- 
ed <m  the  stream  Levant,  which  washes  it 
wall  sides  but  the  north,  and  soon  falls 
oto  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Chichester  is  sur- 
nuded  bv  walls,  and  formerly  had  four 
ntEs,  which  were  polled  down  some  time 
«A  It  consists  of  four  wide  and  well  paved 
ttttta,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which 
•*  kept  remarkably  neat  and  dean.  This 
vabtthsp'ssee,  and  besides  the  cathedral 
were  are  six  parish  churches  and  a  chapel 
*ate  within  the  walls,  as  also  several 
f™w  of  worship  for  those  who  do  not 
P^the  established  religion.  Two  stood 
'Uhout  tbe  vaQg,  wmch  were  destroyed  in 
Hlg,  «ne  of  which  has  been  rebuilt  by 


subscription.    The  cathedral  is  an  elegant, 
Gothic  structure  410  feet  long,  with  a  cent, 
tral  tower,  and  a  steeple  297  feet  high. 
About  a  century  ago  the  spire  was  struck 
by   lightning,   and   several  large    stones 
driven  from  it  with  great  force,   one  of 
which,  weighing  nearly  three  quarters  of 
a-  hundred  weight,  was  thrown  over  the 
houses  into  West-street.    The  choir  has  a 
well  furnished  library.    The  episcopal  see 
was  translated  hither  from  Selsea  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  the 
church,  asit  now  appears,  was  rebuilt  by  Sef- 
frid,  the  seventh  bishop,  in  1199;   His  effigy 
in  marble  is  in  n  nich  within  the  cathedral. 
The  public  buildings,   besides  those  ap- 
propriated   for   divine    worship,  ate   the 
bishop's   palace,   guildhall,  custom-house, 
workhouse,  free-schools,  theatre,  market- 
house,  and  market-cross.    This  last,  which 
was  erected  by  Dr  Edmund  Story,  in  1478, 
on  his  translation  from  the  see  of  Carlisle 
to  that  of  Chichester,  stands  m  the  centre, 
of  the  city  at  the  union  of  the  four  streets, 
consists  or  an  octagonal  structure,  suspend- 
ed on  eight  arches.    The  guildhall  is  a  spa- 
cious and  ancient,  but  mean  building,  in 
an  obscure  part  of  the  city.     Over  the 
market-house,  which  is  supported  bypil- 
lars,  is  the  council-chamber,  adjoining  to 
which  it  is  in  contemplation  to  build  a 
large   subscription   assembly  room.    The 
theatre  is  small,  though  neat    On  one  of 
the  remnants  of  the  wall  on  the  north  of 
the  city,  an  extensive  terrace  was  raised  in 
1795,  and  now  forms  an  elegant  prome- 
nade.   Large  quantities  of  salt  are  made  at 
Itchenor,  3  miles  from  Chichester,  where 
shipbuilding  is  carried  on  to  some  extent, 
and  there  was  likewise  formerly  a  great  ma- 
nufacture of  needles.    Two  -weekly  markets 
are  kept,  one  for  cattle  every  alternate  Wed- 
nesday, and  five  annual  fairs.  This  city  sends 
two  members  to  parliament,  elected  by  such 
of  the  inhabitants  as  pay  scot  and  lot   This 
city  was  a  Roman  station.    In  the  year 
1723,  remains  were  discovered  supposed  to 
be  the  foundations  of  a  temple;  and  on 
the  Broil,  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  a  Ro- 
man camp.    Several  other  antiquities. have 
also  been  discovered  at  successive  intervals. 
After  being  dilapidated  by  foreign  enemies, 
Chichester  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by 
Cissa,  the  second  Saxon  king,  who  made  it 
his 'capital.    It  afterwards  fell  into  decay, 
but  was  restored  by  being  constituted  a 
bishop's  see.    It  was  almost  totally  destroy- 
ed by  fire  in  the  year  1180,  during  the 
reign   of  Richard  I.      Population    4425. 
Distant  34  miles  S.  E.  of  Winchester,  and 
61  S.  S.  E.  of  London.    Long.  0.  47.  W. 
Lat  50.  50.  N. 

Chichester,  a  small  town  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  Pennsylvania^  17  miles  souths 
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west  of  Philadelphia.    It  is  also  the  name 
of  several  inconsiderable  townships. 

Chichibacoa,  Cabo  pk,  a  cape  of  South 
America,  on  the  coast  of  the  province  of 
Santa  Martha.    Lat  12. 80.  K. 

Chic i ago,  a  river  of  America,  which 
runs  into  Lake  Michigan*  Long.  87.  7.  W. 
Lat.  4&  39.  N. 

Chickahomiky,  a  small  river  of  Virgi- 
*nia,  which  runs  into  James  river,  4  miles 
N.  W.  of  James  town. 

Chick  Ait  acomico  CaEKK,a  small  stream 
of  the  United  States,  in  Maryland,  which 
runs  into  Fishing  hay,  between  the  towns 
of  Middletown  and  Vienna. 

Chickasaw*,  a  noted  tribe  of  Indiana, 
who  inhabit  the  country  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mississippi,,  neat  the  head  waters  of  the 
Tombigbee,  Mobile,  and  Yazoo  rivers.  Their 
«otintry  is  an  extensive  plain,  well  watered 
flam  springs,  and  of  a  good  soil.  The 
number  of  fighting  men  in  this  tribe  was 
formerly  reckoned  to  be  above  600. 

Chicken  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  island  of  Java.  Long.  114.  14.  E. 
Lat.  6.  40.  6, 

Chicken  Head,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  island  of  Lewis.  Long.  0. 10.  W. 
Lat  Jfl.  10.  N. 

Ckicmsalbngo,  a  river  of  Pennsylvania, 
'which  runs  into  the  Susquehannah.  Long. 
76.  31.  W.  Lat.  40.  4.  N. 

'  Chiclaxa,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pre*- 
viriceof  La  Mancha,  Smiles  N.  of  Ubeda. 
CiftcLANA,  a  neat  village  of.  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,'  province  of  Seville,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  a  large  canal,  which  is 
a  contmuetfam  of  the  bay  of  Cadis,  from 
which  city  the  village  is  only  a  few  leagues 
distant.  It  contains  a  number  of  elegant 
country  houses,  and  ia  the  fashionable  re* 
«ott  of  the  more  opulent  citizens,  in  spring 
and  autumn.  The  view  of  the  bay  and 
town  of  Cadiz  from  this  spot  is  magnifi- 
cent. On  an  adjoining  eminence  are  the 
ruins  o£«  Moorish  castle.  43  miles  8.S.  W. 
of  Seville, 

CmckIey,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Bag- 
Una,  SO  miles  S.E.  of  Sunt. 

Ckico,  a  river  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Panama,  which  enters  the  sea 
in  the  gulf  of  Panama.  There  is  another 
river  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  Of 
.  Tncuman,  which  runs  past  the  town  of 
Jujuy. 

Chicomxon,  a  town  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, on  the  Potomack,  38  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Annapolis. 

Chickoory,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Mahrattas,  situated  near  a 
rivulet  It  is  large,  and  has  a  manufacture 
of  cloth,  whkh  is  chiefly  uaed  by  the  country 
people,. and  the  bazar  is  extensive.  Grapes 
of  extraordinary  size  arc  produced  in  the 


neighbourhood*    Long.  74. 50.  E.   Lot  16. 
S3.  N. 

Chicot  River,  a  small  stream  of  Lower 
Canada,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  which 
rises  in  the  range  of  elevated  ground  to  the 
north  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  falls  into 
that  river,  about  60  mile*  below  Montreal. 

Cuicova,  a  town  and  district  o£  Kastim 
Africa,  situated  in  the  upper  part  o£  the 
Zambeze.  It  has  been  celebrated  for  its 
silver  mines,  of  which  the  Portuguese,  in 
the  16th  century,  endeavoured  to  obtain 
possesstoB.  The  natives,  however,  by  un- 
dertaking to  shew  them  the  place  in  which 
these  were  situated,  drew  them  into  an  am- 
buscade, in  which  the  whole  party  neriahed. 
Chicova  appears  to  be  about  200  miles  above 
Tete,  the  highest  of  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments on  the  Zambeze. 

Chidkock,  South,  d  township  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Dorset.  Population 
623.  Distant  2 J  miles  from  Bridport,  and 
137  from  London. 

Chidley,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  north 
coast  of  Labrador,  at  the  entrance  of  Hud- 
son's straits.  Long.  70.  2*.  W.  Lat.  60. 
12.  N* 

Chielkfa,  a  fortress  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  the  Mores,  near  the  gulf  of  Coron. 
Near  it,  on  the  coast,  stands  the  large  trading 
town  of  Vituk.  It  was  taken  by  the  Veue- 
tians  in  1606.    12  miles  W.  of  Kotakitliia. 

Chibm,  Lake  of,  formerly  called  Bayer- 
isehe  Meer,  a  large  lake  in  Upper  Bava- 
ria, circle  of  the  Salzach,  district  of  Trole- 
burg,  between  the  rivers  Inn  and  Sahsach. 
It  is  12  miles  in  length,  8  in  breadth, 
about  30  in  circumference,  and  480  feet  in 
its  greatest  depth. 

Cm  en,  Riviere  au,  a  small  river  of 
Lower  Canada,  which  flows  into  the  St 
Lawrence  from  the  north,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Orleans. 

Chiento,  a  river  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
states,  in  the  Marca  d'Ancona,  which  rails 
into  the  gulf  of  Venice,  between  Firrneo 
and  ftecanati.  Long.  13.  46.  E.  Lat.  43. 
14.  N. 

Cmeii,  or  Chiers,  an  ancient  town  of 
Piedmont,  in  the  district  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,    in    a 

eeasant  and  healthy  country.  It  is  well 
lilt,  surrounded  with  walls,  and  has  six 
gates,  four  squares,  several  churches  and 
convents,  and  10,000  inhabitants.  Their 
industry  is  exercised  chiefly  in  spinning 
cotton  and  thread,  and  in  rrianumcnirint; 
various  cloths.  6  miles  E.  of  Turin.  Long. 
7.  48.  E.   Lat.  45.  4.  N. 

Chi k as,  La,  a  river  of  France,  which 
runs  into  the  Maese,  between  Mouzon  and 
Sedan. 

jChiesa,  a  small  town  of  Lorn  hardy,  in 
the  Valteline,  6  miles  S,  of  Sondjio, 
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CititsA,  Stato  della.     See  Church, 

Stain  of  ike. 

Cfliisr, or  Crnso,  a  river  of  Italy,  which 
risers  in  the  principality  of  Trent,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  lake  of  Idro,  and  tra- 
versing i  considerable  part  of  Lombardy, 
falls  into  the  Ogiio,  at  Caneto,  in  the  duchy 
o/Miotca. 

Chieti,  a  large  town  of  Naples,  hi 
Abruno  Citra,  on  the  river  Pescara.  It 
his  4  churches,  9  convents,  and  12,400  in- 
habitants, and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop. 
In  1802  it  was  taken  by  the  French.  78 
miles  X.  E.  of  Rome,  and  93  N.  of  Naples. 
Lang.  lft.  30.  E.   Lat.  42.  22.  N. 

Chievri .5,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether- 
UnU,  in  Hainault,  the  capital  of  a  lord- 
ship of  the  same  name,  belonging  to  the 
count  of  E^mont-Picnatelli.  It  contains 
4080  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  between 
Ath  and  Mons,  4  miles  S.  E.  of  the  former, 
aad  12  X.  Mr.  of  the  btteT. 

Chifkimoxt.     See  Bovincr. 

Chiggerox,  a  river  of  Persia,  which 
flow*  into  the  Caspian  sea,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  AmaL 

Chiggre,  a  station  in  that  vast  tract 
called  the  Nubian  desert,  which  separates 
Sennaar  from  Egypt  It  consists  of  a  valley 
quite  barren,  but  valuable  to  travellers,  on 
account  of  its  numerous  and  copious  springs 
of  water,  of  which  the  country  for  a  vast 
extent  round  is  entirely  destitute.  For  the 
sake  of  this  benefit,  parties  of  Arabs  occa- 
sionally pitch  their  encampments  there,  but 
it  does  not  contain  any  fixed  habitation. 
About  200  miles  S.  of  Syene. 

Chigxax,  or  Chinian  be  la  Corxb, 
St,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  Languedoc, 
the  head  of  a  canton  in  the  department  of 
the  Hcrault  It  was  formerly  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  had  a  Benedictine  abbey.  There 
ire  a  few  manufactures  of  fine  cloths  and 
lather.  Population  2850.  10  miles  S.  E. 
of  St  Pons,  and  12  W.  N.  W.  of  Beziers. 

Chigxecto  Bay,  the  north-west  arm  of 
the  bay  of  Fundy,  in  Nova  Scotia, '  into 
which  the  Petitcodiac  falls.  The  spring 
tides  here  rise  60  feet. 

Cuigkolo,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  in  the 
Oraonese,  near  the  Pa 

Chihemecomkt  Island,  or  Chickmi- 
voci-cuyisoci,  an  island 'on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  which  lies  between  Roanoke 
island  and  the  northern  entrance  into  Pam- 
lico sound. 

Chihuahua,  a  considerable  town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  inteudancv  of  Durango.  It 
is  of  an  oblong  rectangular  form,  situated 
on  the  eastern  aide  of  a  small  stream,  which 
diicharps  itself  into  the  river  Conchos.  On 
ite  southern  extremity  is  a  small  but  elegant 
chorea.  In  the  public  square  stands  the 
church!  the  royal  treasury,  the  town-house^ 


and  the  richest  shops.  About  one  mile  to 
the  south  of  the  town  is  a  large  aqueduct, 
which  conveys  the  water  round  it  to  the 
east,  into  the  main  stream  below  the  town, 
at  the  centre  of  which  is  a  reservoir,  from 
whence  the  water  is  conducted  by  pipes  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  city ;  and  in  the 
public  square  a  fountain  is  to  be  erected, 
and  a  jet  d*eau,  which  will  be  both  orna- 
mental and  useful.  The  principal  church 
is  a  most  sunerb  building,  its  whole  front 
being  covered  with  statues,  and  the  win- 
dows and  doors  being  also  ornamented  with 
sculpture.  Chihuahua  is  surrounded  with 
mines  of  silver  on  every  side,  and  the  fur- 
naces attached  to  all  of  them  are  situated 
round  the  town,  or  the  suburbs,  and  pre- 
sent, except  on  Sundays,  thick  volumes  of 
smoke,  arising  in  every  direction.  By  the 
latest  enumeration  it  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain 11,600  inhabitants.  180  miles  N.  W. 
of  Mexico.  Long.  109.  16.  W.  Lat  28. 
50.  N. 

Chikaxga,  a  terr>jry  or  kingdom  at 
Eastern  Africa,  situated  to  the  west  of  Mo- 
nomopata.  The  valuable  gold  mines  of 
Manica  are  situated  in  this  district  The 
Portuguese,  early  in  the  16th  century,  made 
vigorous  attempts  to  obtain  possession  of 
this  territory ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  country,  and  the  bravery 
of  the  inhabitants,  these  proved  not  only 
fruitless,  but  disastrous.  They  have  con- 
tented themselves,  therefore,  with  establish- 
ing factories  along  the  banks  of  the  2am- 
beze,  to  which  the  produce  of  die  mines  is 
brought,  and  exchanged  fbr  European  com- 
modities. 

Chtkxoleb,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
Mysore,  It  miles  S.  W.  of  Sermgapatam. 

Chi  lap  a,  a  settlement  of  Mexico,  in  the 
intendancy  of  Mexico.  Long.  99.  W.  Lat. 
17.  11.  N. 

Chilare,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  joins 
♦the  Candehuo,  7  miles  W.  of  Manfredonia. 

Chilca,  a  small  and  convenient  seaport 
of  Peru,  in  the  province  of  Canete.  In  its 
vicinity  are  the  remains  of  some  magnificent 
buildings,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
incas  of  Peru.  It  is  about  40  miles  S.  of 
Callao.     Lat  12.  32.  S.  , 

Childwall,  a  small  township  and  parish 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
the  former  containing  162  inhabitants. 
Distant  3  miles  from  Prescot,  and  200  from 
London. 

Chile,  a  small  river  of  Chili,  which  falls 
into  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat  39.  S.  It  is 
also  the  name  of  a  small  island,  and  of  a 
cape  on  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Are- 
quina. 

Chilhowee,  a  village  of  North  America, 
in  the  state  Tennessee,  25  miles  8,  of  Knox- 
ville. 
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CHILI,  a  country  of  South  America,  is 
situated  upon  the  South  sea  or  Pacific 
ocean,  between  the  24th  and  45th  degrees 
of  south  latitude,  and  the  304th  and  308th 
degrees  of  longitude  from  the  meridian  of 
Ferro. 

Its  length  is  estimated  at  1960  geographi- 
cal miles,  but  it  varies  in  breadth,  as  the 
great  range  of  mountains,  called  the  Cordil- 
leras or  the  Andes,  approach  or  recede  from 
the  sea.  Between  the  94th  and  32d  degrees 
of  latitude,  the  distance  of  the  sea  from  the 
mountains  is  about  310  miles;  from  the 
38d  to  the  37th  it  is  but  ISO;  and  in  the 
broadest  part  of  Chili,  near  the  archipelago 
efChiloe,  it  is  little  less  than  300  miles.  In 
calculating  from  these  various  extents,  the 
surface  of  Chili  may  be  estimated  at  378,000 
square  miles. 

Chili  is  bounded  upon  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  ocean,  on  the  north  by  Peru,  on  the 
east  by  Tucuman  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  land  of  Magellan.  It 
js  separated  from  alL  these  countries  by  the 
Cordilleras,  which  form  an  insurmountable 
barrier  on  the  land  side,  while  the  sea 
Tenders  it  secure  upon  that  quarter*  There 
are  about  eight  or  nine  roads  which  lead  to 
Chili  from  the  neighbouring  provinces,  aU 
of  which  cross  the  Andes.  These,  are  im* 
passable,  except  in  summer,  being  so  nar- 
row and  dangerous,  that  a  man  on  horseback 
can  with  difficulty  pass  them.  Chili  ia  natu- 
rally divided  into  three  parte;  the  first  con> 
prehending  the  islands ;  the  second  Chili, 
properly  so  called;  and  the  third  the  Andes, 
or  the  country  occupied  by  that  range  of 
mountains.  The  islands  that  belong  to 
Chili  are  the  three  Coquimbanes,  Mugillan, 
Totoral,  and  Pajaro,  the  two  islands  of  Ma- 
tjarueroand  Juan  Fernandez,  Mocha,  and 
the  archipelago  of  Chiloe,  which  compre- 
hends 82  islands  inhabited  by  Spaniards 
and  Indians,  The  Spanish  part  of  Chili 
is  divided  into  the  following  13  provinces, 
Copiapo,  Coquimbo,  Quillota,  Aconcagua, 
^lelipiUa,  Santiago,  Rancagua,  Colchagua, 
Maine,  Itata,  Chelan,  Pucnacay,  Huilqui- 
lemu. 

Chili,  properly  so  called,  or  that  part  which 
Is  situated  between  the  Andes  and  t^e  sea, 
is  at  least  130  miles  in  breadth.  1 1  is  com- 
monly divided  into  two  equal  parts,  that 
Is,  the  maritime  country  and  the  midland 
country;  the  maritime  country  is  inter- 
sected by  three  chains  of  mountains,  run- 
.  ning  parallel  to  the  Andes,  between  which 
are  numerous  vallies  watered  by  delightful 
rivers.  The  midland  country  is  almost 
flat ;  a  few  insolated  bill?  only  are  to  be 
seen,  that  diversify  and  render  the  appear- 
ance of  it  more  pleasing.  The  beauty  of 
|ts  sky,  the  constant  mildness  of  its  cli- 
mate, and  its  abundant  fertility,  render  it, 


as  a  place  of  residence,  extremely  agree- 
able. The  seasons  succeed  each  other  re- 
gularly, and  are  sufficiently  marked,  al- 
though the  transition  from  cold  to  heat  is 
very  moderate.  From  the  beginning  of 
spring  until  autumn,  there  is  constant  suc- 
cession pf  fine  weather,  particularly  be- 
tween the  24th  and  36th  degrees  of  lati- 
tude; but  in  the  islands,  which  for  the 
most  part  are  covered  with  wood,  the  rains 
are  very  frequent  even  in  summer.  The 
rainy  season  on  the  continent  usually  com- 
mences in  April,  and  continues  until  the 
last  of  August.  In  the  northern  provinces 
of  Coquimbo  and  Copiapo  it  very  rarely 
rains ;  in  the  central  ones  it  usually  rains 
three  or  four  days  in  succession,  and  the 

S leasant  weather  continues  fifteen  or  twenty 
ays.  In  the  southern  provinces  the  rains  are 
much  more  frequent,  and  often  continue  for 
nine  or  ten  days  without  cessation.  These 
rains  are  never  accompanied  with  storms  or 
hail;  and  thunder  is  scarcely  known  in 
the  country,  particularly  in  places  at  a 
distance  from  the  Andes,  where,  even  in 
summer,  it  is  scarcely  ever  heard.  In  the 
maritime  provinces  snow  is  never  seen.  In 
those  nearer  the  Andes  it  falls  about  once 
in  five  years;  sometimes  not  so  often,  and 
the  quantity  is  very  trifling;  It  usually 
melts  while  falling,  and  it  is  very  uncom- 
mon to  see  it  remain  on  the  ground  for  a 
day.  In  the  Andes,  on  the  contrary,  it 
falls  in  such  quantities  from  April  to  No* 
vcmber,  that  it  not  only  lies  there  con* 
Stantly  during  that  time,  but  even  renders 
them  wholly  impassable  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  dews  are  abundant 
throughout  Chili,  in  the  spring,  summer, 
and  autumnal  nights,  and  m  a  great 
measure  supply  the  want  of  rain  during 
those  seasons.  Although  the  atmosphere 
is  then  loaded  with  humidity,  its  salubrity 
is  not  iniured  thereby,  for  both  husband- 
men and  travellers  sleep  in  the  open  air 
with  perfect  security.  Fogs  are  common 
on  the  coast,  especially  in  the  autumr* ; 
they  continue  but  a  few  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  as  they  consist  only  of  watery 
particles,  are  not  prejudicial  either  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  or  to  the  vege- 
tation. The  north  and  north-west  winds 
usually  bring  rain,  and  the  south  and 
south-east  a  dear  sky, 

Owing  to  the  peat  quantity  of  nitrons 
and  sulphureous  substances,  the  country  ip 
subject  tq  volcanic  eruptions,  There  are 
said  to  be  fourteen  volcanoes  in  a  state  of 
constant  eruption,  and  a  still  greater  num- 
ber that  discharge  smoke  only  at  intervals. 
These  arc  all  situated  in  that  port  of  the 
Andes  appertaining  to  Chili,  and  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  range ;  so  that  the 
lava  and  ashes  thrown  out  by  them  never 
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extend  beyond  their  limits.  Earthquakes 
arc  commas,  tod  the  inhabitants  usually 
reckon  upon  three  or  four  annually ;  hut 
they  are  my  ahght,  and  little  attention  is 
paid  to  than.  The  great  earthquakes  hap- 
pen  bat  rarely,  fire  having  only  occurred 
from  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  to  the 
year  1792,  comprising  a  period  of  844 
yetn.  The  tot,  which  was  in  the  year 
1  m,  destroyed  some  villages  in  the  soutft- 
ern  prormces;  the  second,  on  the  13th  of 
May,  in  the  year  1647,  mined  many  of 
the  booses  of  St  Jago ;  the  third,  on  the 
15th  of  March  1657,  destroyed  a  great 
part  of  that  capital ;  the  fourth  took  place 
on  die  18th  or  June  1730,  when  the  sea 
w»  driven  against  the  city  of  Conception, 
u4  overdrrew  jjs  walls ;  and  the  fifth  on 
thetttfcof  May  1751,  completely  destroy- 
ed that  city ,  which  was  asjain  inundated 
Stbe  set,  and  levelled  with  the  ground 
the  fortresses  and  villages  situated  be* 
two  the  34th  and  40th  degrees  of  latitude. 
flrifi  is  remarkable  for  the  equable  tem- 
ptntare  of  its  climate,  and  the  inhabitants 
ire  eeaerally  healthy.  Before  the  arrival 
of  tat  Spaniards,  contagious  disorders  were 
oninosii ;  the  small  pox,  which  occasion** 
ill?  makes  its  appearance  in  the  northern1 
pnTTBKxj,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
d*  pkgae,  was  first  introduced  by  them. 
Tertian  and  quartan  fevers  are  alsoun- 
horn  here;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
labouring  provinces  who  are  afflicted 
vitt  them,  are  accustomed  to  come  to 
lluKfar  the  benefit  of  their  health,  where 
they  soon  recover.  A  violent  fever, 
icnrnpsnied  with  delirium,  is  sometimes 
prnkot  among  the  country  people,  par* 
tenkrly  in  summer  and  in  autumn.  To 
■any  of  the  maladies  peculiar  to  hot 
aratriea,  such  as  the  Sum  fever,  the 
kak  vomit,  and  the  leprosy,  its  inhabit- 
ed are  total  strangers.  Chili  pro- 
toe*  none  of  those  dangerous  or  ve» 
qriobb  animals  which  are  so  much  dread- 
d  in  hot  countries ;  and  it  has  but  one 
yo*  of  small  serpent,  which  is  perfectly 
^nslesB,  as  the  French  academicians  as- 
tttiined  when  they  went  to  Peru,  in 
lr#,  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian. 
The  Bods,  which  are  sometimes  met  with 
■  the  thickest  and  least  frequented  forests, 
ct  distmguiahed  from  the  African  lion, 
Wh  by  their  being  without  hair,  and  their 
fradity ;  there  is  no  instance  of  their  ever 
-ttiog  attacked  a  man,  and  a  person  may 
i<£  otJy  travel,  but  lie  down  to  sleep,  with 
jwfctt  security,  in  any  part  of  the  plain, 
*rf  even  in  the  thickest  forests  of  the 
fflfluntains.  Neither  tigers,  wolves,  nor 
buy  other  ferocious  beasts  that  infest  the 
B^hbonring  countries,  are  known  there. 
J1MnMy  the  great  ridge  of  the  Andes, 


which  is  everywhere  extremely  steep,  and 
covered  with  snow,  serves  as  a  barrier  to 
their  passage.  The  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate may  also  be  unfavourable  to  them,  as 
the  greater  part  of  these  animals  are  natives 
of  the  hottest  countries. 

As  Chili  is  a  plain  very  perceptibly  in- 
clined towards  the  sea,  it  may  be  considered 
aa  a  prolongation  of  the  western  base  of  the* 
Andes.  From  its  situation,  therefore,  it 
naturally  receives  the  waters  produced  by 
the  melting  of  that  immense  body  of  snow 
which  mils  annually  on  those  mountains, 
and  the  country  is  accordingly  watered  by 
abundance  of  rivers,  streams,  and  springs, 
which  are  occasionally  to  be  found  on  the 
tops  of  some  of  the. maritime  mountains. 
The  principal  rivers  of  Chili  which  have 
their  sources  in  the  Andes  amount  to  123, 
53  of  which  communicate  directly  with 
the  sea,  and  convey  thither  the  waters  of  all 
the  others.  Although  from  the  inconsider- 
able breadth  of  the  country  the  course  of 
these  rivers  is  short,  there  are  several  of 
them  that  are  navigable,  at  least  half  their 
distance^  for  shins  of  the  line.  Of  this 
number  are,  ihe  M  aule,  in  the  province  of 
the  same  name ;  the  Bio-bio,  which  is  two 
miles  m  breadth ;  theCauten ;  the  Tolten ; 
the  Valdivia,  in  die  country  of  Arauco ;  the 
Chaivin  ;  the  Rio-bueno,  m  the  country  of 
the  Cunchea;  and  the  Sinfbndo,  which  din* 
charges  itself  into  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe. 
The  course  of  these  rivers  is  extremely  rapid 
as  far  as  the  maritime  mountains,  where} 
from  the  make  of  the  ground,  they  flow 
more  slowly.  Their  beds  are  very  broad,  their 
bottoms  generally  stony,  and  the  banks  low* 
This  last  circumstance  is  of  great  service 
to  the  husbandmen,  who  avail  themselves 
of  it  to  let  the  water  into  canals,  from 
which,  in  times  of  drought,  they  water 
their  fields ;  by  this  means  they  are  never 
in  want  of  water,  even  in  the  dry  season, 
as  the  rivers  are  then  always  full,  in  come* 
quence  of  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
Andes  at  that  period. 

Lakes  of  salt  and  fresh  water  are  com- 
mon in  Chili.  The  first  are  situated  in 
the  marshes  of  the  Spanish  provinces ;  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  Bucalemu,  the 
Caguil,  and  the  Bojeruca,  which  are  from 
12  to  SO  miles  in  length.  Those  of  fresh 
water  are  contained  in  the  interior  pro* 
vinces,  and  are  the  Ridaguel,  the  Aculeu, 
the  Taguatagua,  the  Laquen,  and  the  No- 
hnelguapi ;  the  two  latter,  situated  in  the 
country  of  the  Arancanians,  are  the  largest* 
The  Laquen,  which  the  Spaniards  call  the 
lake  of  VQlarica,  is  79  miles  in  dreuuw 
ferenee,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  rises  a  beau* 
tiftd  little  hill  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  The 
Nahuelguapi  is  80  miles  in  circumference, 
and  has  likewise  in  the  middle  a  pleasant 
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island  covered  with  trees.  These  lakes  are 
the  sources  of  two  considerable  rivers ;  the 
first  of  the  Talton,  which  falls  into  the  Pa- 
cific osean ;  the  latter  of  the  Nahuelguapi, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Patagoniaa 
sea,  near  the  straits  of  Magellan.  Within 
the  Andes  are  also  many  lakes,  but  they  ana 
of  little  importance. 

»  Chili,  from  the  mineral  and  bitwninous 
substances  with  which  it  abounds,  necessa- 
rily produces  a  great  variety  of  springs  of 
different  qualities  and  temperature.  Some 
are  impregnated  with  iron,  others  axe  sul- 
phuric Some  possess  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  while  others  ore  cold  in 
summer,  from  their  sources  probably  being 
in  the  vicinity  of  mines  or  springs  of  salt. 

The  soil  of  Chili  h  wonderfully  fertile; 
its  fertility  is  not,  however,  equal  through* 
out  the  country,  but  is  increased  iopropor- 
tion  to  its  distance  from  the  sea.  The  ma- 
ritime are  less  productive  than  jtfce  middle 
districts,  and  the  latter  are  inferior  in  qua- 
lity of  soil  to  the  vallies  of  the  Andes.  In 
these  last,  the  Vegetation  is  more  luxuriant 
tad  vigorous,  and  the  animals  larger  and 
stronger  than  in  the  other  porta  of  the 
country.  Those  who  have  written  upon 
Chili  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  product  of 
the  soil.  Some  say  that  it  yields  from  sixty 
to  eighty,  and  even  a  hundred  fold ;  others* 
that  the  crop  is  considered  as  poor  if  it  does 
hot  exceed  a  hundred;  while  there  are 
those  who  assure  us  that  it  often  amounts 
to  three  hundred  for  one* 

Chili  produce*  a  great  variety  of  earths, 
days,  stones,  bituminous  substances,  salts, 
and  in  metals  of  all  kinds.  Molina  men- 
tions fire  species  of  earth,  each  of  which 
has  peculiar  properties  which  adapt  it  to 
the  purposes  of  life.  One  sort  is  found  in 
the  province  of  St  Jtgo,  very  fine  and  light* 
of  an  agreeable  smelly  and  of  a  brown 
colour  spotted  with  Yellow.  In  many  of 
the  convents  the  monks  manufacture  from 
this  clay,  jars,  bottles,  cups,  and  several 
other  articles  of  beautiful  ware,  which  they 
varnish  and  paint  very  handsomely  on  the 
outside  with  the  figures  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. Otfcer  clays  are  produced,  which  pos- 
sess all  the  properties  requisite  for  pottery. 
Among  the  earths,  a  kind  of  lime,  or  gra- 
velly chalk,  is  found  in  the  Cordilleras, 
which  the  inhabitants  use  to  whitewash 
their  houses.  The  metallic  earths  or  chalks 
discovered  in  Chili,  ore  the  mountain  green 
and  blue,  native  ceruse,  lapis  caluminaris, 
brown,  yellow,  and  red  ochres.  The  veins 
of  both  these  ochres  run  deep  into  the 
ground,  and  their  quality  is  found  to  im- 
prove in  proportion  to  their  depth.  The 
membranaceous  mica,  otherwise  called  the 
Muscoyy  glass;  is  also  found  here  in  the 
greatest  perfection,    both   as  respects  its 


transparency  and  the  size  of  its  plates.  Of 
this  substance  the  people  manufacture  arti- 
ficial flowers,  and,  like  the  Russians,  make 
use  of  it  for  glazing ;  their  houses.  The  banks 
and  beds  ox  the  rivers  abound  with  some 
curious  sands;  the  black  sand  of  Virginia 
is  found  near  the  sea  shore  and  in  the  rivers. 
It  is  black,  and  very  heavy,  from  the  particles 
of  iron  with  which  it  is  copiously  mixed, 
There  is  another  sort,  differing  from  the 
fanner,  being  of  a  beautiful  Prussian  blue; 
and  near  Talca  is  found  a  species  of  cement 
sand,  which  is  finer  than  that  of  Puzzcli  ia 
Italy,  and  appears  to  be  a  volcanic  produc- 
tion, as  the  particles  of  earth  and  iron  of 
which  it  is  composed  -  are  half  calcined. 
The  inhabitants  employ  it  in  their  build- 
ings  for  those  walls  they  intend  to  whites, 
as  of  itself  it  forms  a  very  strong  cement, 
to  which  the  lime  adheres  firmly,    Chili 
possesses   abundant    quarries  of  different 
sorts  of  stones,  such  as  freestone^  flint,  rock, 
crystal,  and  marble.    The  plain  marbles, 
or.  those  of  but  one  colour,  hitherto  disco- 
vered, are  the  white  statuary  marble,  the 
black,  the  green,  the  yellow,  and  the  grey. 
Two  mountains,  one  in  the  Cordillerai  of 
Copiapoj  and  the  other  in  the  marshes  of 
Maule,  consist  wholly  of  a  marble  striped 
with  bands  of  various  colours,  which  has 
a  beautiful  appearance.      The  variegated 
marbles  are  the  ashcoloured  with  veins  ot 
white,  yellow,  and  blue;  the  green  speckled 
with  black  j  and  the  yellow  with  irregular 
spots  of  green,  black,  and  grey.    This  last 
is  found  at  St  Fernando,  the  capital  of  Cal- 
chagua;  it  is  in  high  estimation,  is  easily 
wrought,  and  becomes  harder  from  expo- 
sure to  the  air.    The  Chilian  marbles  an 
generally  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  take  t 
fine  polish.  Of  spars  the  species  are  infinite 
The  most  curious  is  one  of  a  hexagoni 
form,  and  perfectly  transparent.  It  is  fount 
in  the  gold  mine  of  Quillota,  and  is  cros&i 
in  various  directions  by  very  fine  gold  fila- 
ments, which  give  it  a  most  beautiful  ap- 
pearance.   The  mountains  also  contain  pre 
cious  stones,  such  as  the  agate  and  th< 
jasper;  and  the  rivers  wash  down  witl 
their  sands  various  kinds  of  precious  stones 
particularly  rubies,  and  sapphires,  which 
though  small,  and  of  little  value,  rullj 
prove  that  the  mountains  producing  tbeirj 
contain  those  that  are  of  great  worth.    Oi 
the  plain  jaspers  there  are  the  fine  red,  th« 
green,  the  grey,  the  white,  and  the  trut 
lapis  lasuli ;  and  among  the  variegated,  th< 
grey  spotted  with  black,  the  whitish  inter- 
spersed with  yellow  and  blue,  and  the  yel- 
low marked  with  blue,  red,  and  grey  sj«t& 
Besides  {he  nieces  of  rock  crvstaf  found  irl 
all  parts  of  tie  country,  blocks  of  it  are  ob- 
tained from  the  Cordilleras  of  a  size  feui'i- 
cjent  for  columns  of  six  or  seven  feet  ill 
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height.  They  also  contain  great  quantities 
of  coloured  crystals,  or  spurious  precious 
stones,  resembling  ill  appearance  rubies, 
jtcinthi,  dsnaands,  Ac  A  little  hill,  at 
the  north-eat  of  Tales,  is  said  to  consist 
olaxftteaMyef  amethysts;  and  the  pro* 
vine*  Copispo  owes  its  name,  according  to 
iodki  tndmoa,  to  the  great  quantity  of 
laymm*  Jband  in  its  mountains. 

AB  the  known  kinds  of  semimetals  are 
rnrt  with  in  Chfli,  and  are  found  either  in 
mines  by  themselves,  or  combined  with 
rartiilic  ores,  and  generally  in  a  state  of 
laisoaotstion.  But  the  working  of  them 
it  neglected  or  preliibited,  and  quicksilver 
a  the  only  one  sought  for,  as  it  is  necessary 
fer  idling  the  precious  metals.  The  two 
rahot  mines  are  in  the  provinces  Coquim- 
bo iss  Copispo,  from  whence  vast  quanti* 
tie  ascot  be  obtained,  if  it  were  permitted 
10  vork  them,  the  greater  part  of  which 
would  probably  be  sold  in  the  country  it* 
*lf,amucii  is  required  for  the  araalgama* 
two  of  the  precious  metals.  But  the  digging 
of  o^Bckritaris  rigorously  prohibited  in  con* 
•ojdestt  of  its  being  a  royal  monopoly. 

There  are  mines  of  all  the  different 
ncttlf  is  Chili.  Lead  is  found  mixed 
with  gold  or  silver,  but  in  too  small  a 
comity  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  min- 
tF.  Then  are  also  mines  of  tin,  which  are, 
tarerer,  equally  neglected  with  those  of 
i*L  The  provinces  of  Coquimbo,  Copiapo, 
Acoactgua,  and  Huilquilemu,  are  very  rich 
a  ots  of  iron,  which  is  of  the  very  best 
pafy;  but  die  working  of  it  is  prohibit* 
nl  in  order  to  favour  die  trade  of  Spain, 
.ion  whence  all  the  iron  used  in  the  coun- 
try is  brought.  If  in  Chili  the  working  of 
ras  in  general  has  been  neglected,  this 
ianot  be  arid  of  those  of  gold,  silver,  and 
f**r,  to  which  great  attention  has  been 
yA  from  the  conquest  to  the  present  time. 
Hie  richest  mines  of  the  latter  are  found 
WtvixT  the  «4lh  and  36th  degrees  of  lati- 
tsdc  Almost  all  the  copper  in  Chili  con- 
ies a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  gold. 
Hot  ere  some  copper  ores  which  contain  a 
*)th,snd  others  a  third,  part  of  gold.  The 
'  -'.iable  copper  is  found  in  many  of  the 
«Wr  provinces  as  well  a*  Coquimbo;  it 
P^caes  every  quality  requisite  in  that 
t/td,  and  is  the  species  from  whence  the 
I'afliin  copper  has  principally  derived  its 
'-•A  reputation.  There  is  a  remakable  af- 
r-ity between  this  copper  and  gold;  those 
v.  tab  are  not  only  always  found  combined, 
tat  veins  of  pure  gold  are  frequently  met 
vith  in  the  deepest  copper  mines.  A  great 
f  umber  of  mines  have  been  opened,  but 
&*  only  are  worked  whose  ore  is  so  rich 
fatotield  st  least  one  half  its  weight  in 
'^ucd  copper ;  those  of  a  less  .product  hav- 
•■>:  been  relinquished  as  too  expensive; 


notwithstanding  which,  between  the  cities 
of  Coquimbo  and  Copiapo,  there  are  now  in 
work  more  than  a  thousand  mines,  besides 
those  in  the  province  of  Aconcagua. 

The  silver  mines  of  Chili  are  found  only 
in  the  highest  and  coldest  parts  of  the  An* 
des.  This  situation,  so  unfavourable*  for 
working  them,  and  the  vast  expence  of  ret 
lining,  have  caused  a  great  number  of  mines; 
though  rich  in  -ore,  to  be  abandoned,  and 
there  are  but  three  or  four  that  are  at  pre** 
sent  worked.  All  the  provinces  bordering 
upon  the  Andes  produce  some  silver  mines. 
Itat  the  richest  are  in  those  of  St  Ja?o,  Aeon*, 
cagua,  Coquimbo,  and  Copiapo.  Gold,  of  all 
the  metals,  is  that  which  is  most  abundant 
in  Chili,  and  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  not 
a  mountain  or  hill  but  contains  it  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  It  is  found  also  in  the  sands 
of  the  plains ;  but  more  especially  in  those 
washed  down  by  the  brooks  and  rivers. 

Chili,  while  it  is  rich  in  mineral  produc- 
tions, enjoys  at  the  same  time  a  vigorous 
and  profuse  vegetation.  The  plains,  die 
values,  and  the  mountains,  are  covered 
with  beautiful  trees,  many  of  which  scarcely 
ever  lose  their  verdure,  and  each  season 
produces  vegetables  suited  to  the  climate  in 
the  greatest  perfection .  Many  of  the  plants 
which  are  found  in  the  country  are  common 
both  to  Chili  and  to  Europe.  Of  the  tro- 
pical plants  several  succeed  very  well  in  the 
northern  provinces,  among  which  are  the 
sugar  cane,  the  pine  apple,  the  cotton,  she 
banana,  the  sweet  potatoe,  jalap,  mechoa- 
can,  and  others  of  less  importance.  Be* 
skles  these,  Chili  produces  a  great  number 
of  plants  that  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  it. 
Among  these  there  are  many  whose  flowers 
are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  fra- 
grance, and  which  in  their  season  give  the 
fields  die  appearance  of  so  many  parterres, 
The  domestic  animab  live  during  toe  whole 
year  in  the  open  fields,  and  from  feeding  on 
the  aromatic  plants  so  abundant  in  Chili, 
their  flesh  acquires  a  flavour  superior  to 
what  it  has  in  any  other  country.  The 
Chilians  have  no  occasion  to  provide  hay  for 
their  cattle,  as  the  herbage  never  fills,  and 
there  is  a  constant  succession  of  the  different 
plants  which  serve  them  for  rood.  In  many 
pastures  the  soil  is  so  fertile  that  the  herbage 
grows  to  such  a  height  as  completely  to 
conceal  the  sheep,  especially  in  the  values 
of  the  Andes,  where  the  vegetation  is  always 
the  most  vigorous. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Chill  is  favourable 
to  the  production  of  maise,  rye,  barley;  and 
the  different  kinds  of  pulse,  flowers,  garden 
herbs,  vines,  and  fruit  trees,  which  the 
Spaniards  have  brought  from  Europe, 
thrive  as  well  here  as  in  their  native  coun- 
try. The  inhabitants  cultivate  seven  species 
of  water  melons  of  an   excellent  kind. 
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Hemp  and  flax  grow  extremely  well ;  "but 
as  the  exportation  of  it  is  rigorously  pro- 
hibited, no  more  of  it  is  raised  than  is  suf* 
ficient  for  internal  consumption.  The  vine 
produces  wonderfully,  and  the  soil  appears 
to  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  it,  as  the 
thickets  are  filled  with  wild  vines,  from 
whose  grapes  the  country  people  obtain  a 
very  good  wine.  But  the  cultivated  vines 
produce  delicious  grapes  of  the  best  quality. 
All  the  European  fruit  trees  yield  abun- 
dantly, anil  their  fruit  is  as  fine  as  in  their 
native  country.  The  greater  part  are  also 
.remarkable  for  their  numbers,  and  the  in- 
crease of  their  size.  In  the  southern  pro- 
vinces are  forests  of  apples  and  quince  trees 
from  three  to  four  leagues  in  extent ;  and  in 
Frazier's  voyage  it  is  mentioned  that  there 
were  large  thickets  of  peaches,  and  that 
pears  and  apples  grow  naturally  in  die 
bushes  in  immense  quantities.  Oranges, 
lemons,  and  citrons,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties  in  Chili,  grow  everywhere 
in  the  open  fields,  and  their  vegetation  is 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  trees.  Be- 
sides the  common  kind,  a  species  of  small 
lemon  is  much  cultivated,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  about  the  siae  of  a  walnut,  and  very  juicy. 
The  leaves  are  small,  and  resemble  those  of 
the  orange  more' than  the  lemon ;  a  very  de- 
licious sweatmeat  is  made  from  the  fruit, 
and  the  juke  is  much  used  in  inflammatory 
ievers. 

The  olive  grows  very  well,  particularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  St  Jago.  Chili  is  nut 
quite  so  abundant  in  animals  as  the  other 
countries  of  America.  There  are  but  few 
reptiles,  and  the  indigenous  quadrupeds  do 
not  exceed  36  species.  The  classes  of  worms, 
of  fishes,  and  of  birds,  are  those  that  are 
the  most  numerous.  There  are  13  different 
species  of  crabs  and  crowfish.  Lord  Anson 
mentions  having  caught  crowfish  at  Juan 
Fernandez  of  eight  and  nine  pounds  weight, 
that  were  of  an  excellent  flavour.  Lobsters 
are  also  found  in  such  quantities  on  the 
same  island,  that  the  fishermen  have  no 
other  trouble  to  take  them,  than  to  strew 
a  little  meat  upon  the  shore,  and  when 
they  come  to  devour  this  bait,  as  they  do 
in  immense  numbers,  to  turn  them  over  on 
their  back  with  a  stick.  Of  the  fresh  water 
crabs,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  called  the 
mason:  it  is  about  8  inches  lone,  of  a 
brown  colour,  striped  with  red:  they  are 
round  in  abundance  in  almost  all  the  rivers 
imd  brooks,  on  whose  shores  they  build 
themselves  with  clay  a  small  tenement, 
which  rises  six  inches  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  but  admits  the  water,  by  means 
of  a  subterranean  canal  extending  to  the 
bed  of  the  river. 

On  the  coasts  of  Chili  are  caught  various 
kinds  of  excellent  fish,  of  which  the  dif- 


ferent species  are  calculated  to  amount  U 
about  76,  the  most  of  which  differ  fron 
those  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  sp 
rear  to  be  peculiar  to  that  sea.  The  haw 
narbours,  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  th 
mouths  of  the  large  rivers,  swarm  witt 
them  of  all  sizes,  and  in  some  places  thei 
are  caught  without  any  trouble.  The  rivi 
Cauten,  which  is  300  toriaes  broad  at  il 
mouth,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit 
ship  of  the  line,  is,  at  certain  seasons  of  ' 
year,  so  filled  with  fish,  for  seven  li 
from  its  mouth,  that  the  Indians 
thither  in  large  companies,  and  take  an 
tonishing  quantity,  by  striking  them  ft 
the  shores  with  their  lances,  formed  of 
reed. 

Chili  also  abounds  in  a  great  variety  o 
birds,  those  that  inhabit  the  coast  amount 
ing  to  135  species,  while  it  is  impossible 
enumerate  all  those  that  belong  to  the  sol 
That  vast  chain  of  mountains,  die  Andes 
may  be  considered  as  the  nursery  of  bird 
of  all  kinds.  They  assemble  there  il 
great  numbers  in  the  spring,  in  order  d 
breed  and  rear  their  young  in  greater  sees 
rity,  and  on  the  falling  of  the  snows  n 
winter  they  quit  them  in  large  flocks,  an 
seek  the  plains  and  the  nutritive  mono 
tains.  To  their  residence  in  the  Andd 
Molina,  in  his  account  of  Chili,  impute 
the  peculiarity  of  plumage  frequently  ob 
servable  in  individuals  of  many  of  the* 
species,  of  which  he  mentions  that  he  ha 
seen  many  that  are  perfectly  white.  Man] 
of  the  birds  in  Chili  are  merely  simple  ra 
rieties  of  species  that  are  found  in  man; 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Of  this  number  ar 
the  geese,  ducks,  divers,  plover*, 
kites,  falcons,  blackbirds,  crows,  ps 
and  domestic  fowls.  Almost  all  the  Eui 
pean  quadrupeds,  such  as  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  many  kinds  of  d< 
cats,  and  even  mice,  have  been  brouj 
hither  by  the  Spaniards.  All  these  animal 
have  multiplied  exceedingly,  and  have  in 
creased  in  size,  as  might  be  expected  ffrxi 
so  favourable  a  climate.  The  horses  c 
Chili  possess  all  the  good  qualities  of  tliei 
species:  they  ljave  spirit,  vigour,  ant 
swiftness:  those  which  are  bred  in  th 
plains  resemble  the  Arabian  horses :  the; 
are  of  a  middle  sise,  but  remarkably  so 
tive.  Of  the  indigenous  animals,  the  raos 
remarkable  are  the  American  camel,  o 
which  there  are  different  species,  the  wilf 
goat,  the  dog,  the  fox,  and  tne  pagi,  or  lion 
which  it  resembles  in  its  shape  and  it 
roaring,  but  is  Wholly  destitute  of  a  mane. 

The  history  of  Chili  does  not  go  fertbe! 
back  than  tne  16th  century,  at  wind 
period  the  country  was  invaded  by  tbj 
Peruvians,  who  were,  however,  preTentJ 
ed  from  completing  its  conquest,  by  ih< 
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tJouT  of  the  inhabitants.  The  same  pro- 
ject wm  resumed  by  the  Spaniards  as 
soon  as  tbet  had  conquered  the  principal 
provinces  «  Pern.  In  the  beginning  of 
1^>,  Abnfcro  set  out  from  Cusco,  and 
rased  the  ConhTleras,  and  though  he  had 
lost  a  grot  part  of  the  soldiers  who  attend- 
ed him  in  his  expedition,  he  was  received 
with  toe  greatest  marks  of  submission  by 
tht-  mum**  that  had  been  formerly  under 
tie  'Wm'iaon  of  the  empire,  where  he 
«r*lul  nis  days.  The  Spaniards  again  in- 
™U  Chili  in  15  U,  Baldivia,  their  leader, 
tstering  it  without  the  least  opposition. 
The  inhabitant*,  however,  taking  up  arms 
i  de&nce  of  their  independence,  fought 
n:h  each  resolution,  that  a  great  part  of 
tan  are  soil  unsubdued  by  the  Spa- 
aimfc 

Amid  the  recent  commotions  which  have 
Irota  oot  in  Spanish  America,  Chili  has 
b*  renamed  undisturbed.  At  first,  the 
rrvalflbon  in  favour  of  its  independence 
ns  Hfccted  without  any  interruption  of 
tl*  paers)  tranquillity,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  mother  country  was  ouietly 
nproried  by  the  aristocratical  leaders  of 
the  wtonr.  Since  this  period  it  appears 
v*  hire  been  again  brought  under  the  sub- 
warn of  the  royal  troops;  but  a  detach- 
ukut  baring  been  sent  to  the  aid  of  the 
xLiiants  from  Buenos  Ayres,  the  royal 
tPitfliment  has  been  since  expelled,  and  the 
txntry  seems  to  be  in  a  condition  not  only 
a  rapport  its  own  independence,  but  also 
ti  succor  the  northern  colonies  who  are 
<?£fal  in  a  similar  struggle  against  the 
4sainieo  of  die  mother  country. 

Chiudsoxia.    See  Lidromia. 

(hi li a,  a  lake  of  Hindostan,  at  the 
wtaast  extremity  of  the  northern  Cir- 
.«.  on  the  coast.  This  lake  seems  to 
**  originated  in  a  breach  of  the  sea  over 
ifc  »«ndy  shore,  which  had  rose  but  a  very 
rJtibofe  the  interior.  It  extends  about 
Moles  in  length  by  10  or  12  in  breadth ; 
u  i  try  shallow,  and  contains  several  in- 
sJiad  islands.  A  border  of  sand,  about 
•  cik  broad,  separates  it  from  the  sea ;  and 
Vcj  a  distance  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
V,  as  the  south-eastern  bank  is  not  per- 

•rtiUe.  On  the  north-west  it  is  bounded 
n  a  ridge  of  mountains.  40  miles  S.  W. 
-'<  attack. 

*  .uuoex,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 

'  Hehar,  and  district  of  Boglipore,  from 
%-hrdty  of  which  name  it  lies  15  miles  south. 


(hi llama,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district 
cPichcet.    Long.  86.  43.  £.    Lat.  23. 

(  hillamsaeam,  a  town  of  Hind os tan, 
*  die  coast  of  the  Carnattc,  where  there  is 
a  pgoda  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  na- 
•Jra.  Tbia  edifice  extends  1332  feet  by  936, 


and  is  entered  by  a  lofty  gateway,  under  ft 
pyramid  123  feet  nigh,  built  with  enormous 
stones.  These  are  above  40  feet  long,  & 
feet  square,  and  covered  with  plates  of  cop* 
per,  bearing  a  variety  of  figures,  neatly  exo 
cuted.  It  is  supposed  to  be  very  ancient. 
In  the  year  1781,  sir  Eyre  Coote  made  an 
unsuccessful  attack  on  a  garrison  of  Hyder 
Ali's,  in  this  pagoda ;  but  this  prince  was 
defeated,  with  great  loss,  in  a  battle,  a  few 
days  subsequent.  Distant  8  miles  S.  of 
Porto  Novo,  and  120  S.S.  W.  of  Madras, 
Long.  79.  52.  £.  Lat.  11.  27.  N. 

Chillan,  a  province  of  Chili,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  that  of  Maule,  on  the  east 
by  the  Andes,  on  the  south  by  Huilquile- 
mu,  and  on  the  west  by  the  province  of 
Itata.  It  is  60  miles  in  length  from  east 
to  west,  and  about  30  in  breadth  from  north 
to  south.  The  whole  district  is  a  plain, 
and  very  favourable  for  the  rearing  of  sheep,, 
the  wool  of  which  is  highly  esteemed 
throughout  the  kingdom.  It  is  watered  by 
several  rivers. 

Chillan,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro* 
vince,  situated  on  the  river  Chillan.  The 
city  contains  360  houses,  and  one  parish 
church  with  several  convents.  It  has  been 
several  times  destroyed  by  the  Araucanians, 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who 
wage  an  inveterate  war  against  the  Spa- 
niards; and  in  1751  it  was  overthrown  by 
an  earthquake.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  sub- 
sequent year,  on  a  new  situation,  and  one 
less  exposed  to  the  inundations  of  the  river. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  volcano  of  the 
same  name.    Lat.  35.  56.  S. 

Cuillkues,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Loiret,  with  250 
houses.  14  miles  N.  £.  of  Orleans,  and  9 
S.  of  Pithiviers. 

Chillicothe,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  and  capital  of  the  new  state  of  Ohio. 
It  contains  about  150  houses,  and  is  situated 
60  miles  from  the  confluence  of  the  Scioto 
with  the  Ohio.  A  weekly  newspaper  is 
published  here. 

CniLLiNCHiNG.    See  Tijilenking. 

Chillis,  Khillis,  or  Kles,  a  town  of 
Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of  Aleppo,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tauris.  It  has  15 
mosques,  large  bazars,  and  is  a  noted  mart 
for  cottons.  In  the  15th  century  the  Turk* 
ish  ministry  appointed  a  pacha  of  Chillis  ; 
but  on  his  being  defeated  by  the  Kurds^ 
whom  he  was  designed  to  restrain,  the  go- 
vernment was  reduced  to  that  of  an  aga. 
It  is  supposed  an  ancient  place,  and  coins 
are  found  here;  but  it  is  said  to  present  no 
other  remains  of  antiquity.  Distant  10 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Antab,  and  15  N.  of 
Aleppo* 

Chilloa,  a  village  of  Sooth  America,  m 
the  province  of  Carthagrna,  situated  on  the 
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east  bank  of  the  river  Magdalene.  Lat.  -9. 
5.N. 

CHtLtoN,  a  fortified  castle  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  district  of  Vevay, 
situated  on  a  peninsular  rock,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  between  Vevay 
and  Villeneuve,  5  miles  S.  E.  of  the  former, 
and  2|  N.  W.  of  the  latter.  The  depth  of 
water  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  is  said  to  be 
above  800  feet ;  and  there  are  various  sub- 
terraneous passages,  through  which  it  can 
be  admitted  into  the  ditches  surrounding 
the  castle.  The  latter  was  built  by  Ama- 
ileus  IV.  count  of  Savoy,  in  the  year  1238, 
and  contains  a  range  of  dungeons,  which 
in  former  times  received  many  unfortunate 
victims.  In  1733  the  castle  was  converted 
into  a  corn  warehouse  and  arsenal:  in  1798 
it  was  seized  for  a  time  by  the  insurgents 
of  the  Pays  de  Vaud. 

Cuillumcotta,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
in  Mysore,  taken  by  the  British  in  1791. 
Distant  20  miles  £.  of  Chinabelaram. 

Chi lll meal,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  circar  of  Cuddapah,  17  miles  N.  W.  of 
Cuddapah. 

Cuillyama,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district 
of  Burraboom.  Long.  85.  40. E.  Lat  22. 
52.  N. 

Chilmary,  a  large  town  of  Bengal,  in 
that  part  of  the  district  of  Ghoragot,  now 
called  Mymensing,  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Brahmaputra  river.  It  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  rice  and  cotton.  Long. 
90.  3.  E.   Lat.  25.  25.  N. 

Chilney,  a  small  island  in  the  Arabian 
sea,  near  the  coast  of  Persia.  Long.  65. 44. 
E.   Lat.  25.  N. 

Chiloe,  Archipelago  of,  a  cluster  of 
islands,  situated  in  a  large  gulf  or  bay  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Chili.  They 
amount  to  47  in  number,  of  which  32  have 
been  peopled  by  the  Spaniards  or  Indians, 
and  tne  remaining  ones  are  uninhabited. 
Among  the  former  there  is  one  that  is  very 
large,  some  that  are  of  a  moderate  size, 
heing  from  12  to  15  leagues  in  lencth,  while 
the  others  are  small.  They  are  all  adjacent 
to  the  main  island  of  Chiloe,  from  which 
the  archipelago,  which  was  formerly  known 
by  the  archipelago  of  Ancud,  now  has  its 
name.  This  island  is  situated  between  lat. 
42.  13.  and  43.  47.  S.  and  ia  about  120 
miles  in  length,  and  60  in  its  broadest  part. 
It  extends  south  and  north  in  a  direction 
fwrallel  with  the  Chilian  shore,  and  on  the 
north  side  it  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  a  channel  little  more  than  a  mile  wide, 
which  is  rendered  dangerous  by  the  extreme 
violence  of  the  currents  between  the  Pacific 
ocean  and  the  gulf.  The  land  in  this,  as 
also  in  all  the  other  islands  of  this  archi- 
pelago, is  mountainous,  and  covered  with 
almost  impenetrable  thickets.    The  rains 


are  excessive ;  and  only  in  the  autumn  j 
the  inhabitants  enjoy  15  or  20  days  of  I 
weather  in  succession.  It  frequently  i 
during  a  whole  moon  without  interims* 
and  this  rain  is  accompanied  by  such  \ 
mendous  hurricanes,  tnat  the  largest  1 
are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  inhafj 
ants  do  not  feel  safe  in  their  houses.  K*i 
in  January,  which  is  their  mid 
they  have  oftentimes  long  and  heavy  i_ 
During  the  height  of  the  storm,  if  I 
clouds  open  to  the  south,  however  snt, 
may  be  this  opening,  fine  weather  succeed 
but  first  the  wind  comes  suddenly  from  A 
south,  with  even  greater  violence  than  i 
had  blown  from  the  opposite  quarter,  an 
with  a  sound  as  sudden  and  as  loud  as  ft 
discharge  of  cannon.  Vessels  are  never ! 
more  danger  than  during  these  treuiendoq 
changes;  the  storm  passes  with  rapidit; 
proportioned  to  its  violence,  and  then  th 
weather  clears.  Thunder  and  lightning  ar 
seldom  perceived  here.  Owing  to  the  gns 
degree  of  moisture,  grain  and  (huts  produn 
but  very  indifferently  in  these  islands;  th 
com,  however,  that  is  raised  there  is  suffi 
cient  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitant 
Potatoes  are  raised  in  great  perfection  ml 
abundance.  Barley,  beans,  and  flax,  pro 
duce  very  well.  Of  kitchen  herbs,  the  cab 
bage  and  garlic  are  the  only  ones  that  groi 
here.  Wood  is  likewise  found  in  grej 
abundance,  and  of  a  kind  fitted  for  any  soi 
of  manufacture  or  shipbuilding.  A  tree 
which  the  Spaniards  call  alcrsc,  jjrowsabun 
dantly  upon  that  part  of  the  continent  whic 
is  included  in  this  province,  and  ramisbt 
the  main  branch  of  tneir  external  comnierci 
From  50,000  to  60,000  planks  of  this  woo 
are  annually  sent  to  Lima.  It  grows  to 
great  size,  and  its  grain  is  so  even,  that 
is  cleft  with  wedges  Into  boards  of  ah 
thickness,  even  with  more  exactness  th 
it  could  be  divided  with  the  jaw.  The 
export  also  another  species  of  wood  call* 
the  luma,  for  axle-trees  and  poles  of  coaches 
the  hazle  for  ship-building,  and  especial 
for  oars;  and  chests  and  boxes  made  • 
cypress  and  other  woods.  The  grape  nevi 
attains  to  maturity,  and  the  same  is  the  ca 
with  all  other  fruits,  except  the  apple,  ar 
strawberries,  which  are  good  aud  plentift 
Beef,  though  not  so  plentiful  as  in  Chili, 
by  no  means  scarce.  Horses,  though  n 
in  such  numbers  as  on  the  continent,  t 
yet  common,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  per* 
who  is  not  the  owner  of  one  or  two.  Ass 
die  in  a  short  time  after  they  are  transpot 
ed  thither,  whence  there  is  not  a  mule  to  1 
found  throughout  the  whole  of  the  arcl 
pelago.  The  animals  that  are  met  with 
the  greatest  abundance  are  sheep  and  hoj 
in  which  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  cow 
derable  trade.    The  wild  animals  natui 
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to  the  coaitry  we  dors,  otters,  and  a  species 

of  black  fox.  Domestic  fowls,  as  well  as 
wild, «  produced  there  in  great  numbers. 
This  lrchipclflgo  was  first  discovered  in  the 
veir  ii5d,  by  Don  Garcia  de  Mendoza,  go- 
vernor of  Chili,  but  no  attempt  was  then 
mule  to  conquer  it.  But  in  1565,  Don 
Mirtioo  Rail  Gamboa  was  sent  there,  who, 
with  oaiy sixty  men^subjugated  its  inhabit- 
ants, to  the  number  of  70,000,  without  ex- 
periefidng  the  least  resistance,  and  founded, 
is  the  principal  island,  the  city  of  Castro 
ud  the  port  of  Chacao.  These  Indians, 
oiled  Cnilotes,  remained  submissive  to 
>paro  until  the  present  century,  when  they 
threw  off  the  yoke,  but  were  soon  brought 
onder  subjection,  through  the  conduct  of 
amend  Don  Pedro  Molina,  who  was  sent 
frca  Conception  to  reduce  them  to  obedi- 
mce.  Although  descended  from  the  Chi- 
li**, whom  they  resemble  in  appearance, 
cbtom,  and  language,  these  people  are  ex- 
candy  timid,  and  very  docfle.  They  are 
rdBirkable  for  their  ingenuity,  and  readily 
jqoit  a  knowledge  of  any  thing  to  wh;cn 
th^ipply.  themselves.  There  are  among 
them  my  expert  carpenters,  cabinet-makers, 
nJ  turners.  In  the  manufacturing  of  flax 
ari  wool  they  display  much  skill,  and  make 
beautiful  bed-coverings  from  these  materi- 
iK  mixed  with  feathers,  and  also  some 
iU±a  which  they  embroider  with  various 
reimirs.  They  have  a  strong  attachment  to  a 
fc-aftring  life,  and  become  excellent  sailors. 
Though  the  navigation  of  the  archipelago 
:s  titv  dangerous,  from  the  strength  and 
number  of  the  currents,  they  venture  out 
mo  this  perilous  sea  in  a  slight  sort  of 
bcua  called  piraguas,  without  either  keel  or 
Jdc  The  plants  of  which  they  are  made 
at  laced  together  with  strong  withes,  and 
ilked  with  pounded  cane  leaves,  over  which 
loc  withes  are  passed :  the  cross  timbers  are 
totaled  with  tree-nails.  In  these  vessels, 
«  easily  overset,  the  Chilotes,  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  islands  are  so  called,  venture 
r:th  a  fearlessness  which  they  derive  from 
kin*  accustomed  to  danger.*  Their  main 
viiLtTOnce  is  from  the  sea,  which  is  general- 
ly most  bountiful  when  the  earth  is  least  so. 
The  mode  of  fishing  is  peculiar  to  themselves. 
At  low  water  they  stale  in  a  large  sweep  of 
'here,  knitting  the  stakes  together  with 
Ksbt-work ;  the  flood  covers  these  corrahs, 
or  pens,  and  at  the  ebb  the  fish  are  left 
there.  A  sea- weed,  which  they  call  luche, 
ii  alio  used  for  food :  they  dry  it,  and 
then,  by  some  unexplained  process,  form  it 
into  loaves  or  cakes,  which  are  greatly 
'-denied,  not  only  In  Chiloe,  but  even  by 
the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Lima.  Seals  are 
more  numerous  in  the  adjoining  archipelago 
of  Goaitecas  and  Guayneco.  Whales  some- 
times run  themselves  aground  here,  though 


they  are  more  frequent  farther  to  the  south : 
they  have  probably  retired  from  a  coast 
where  they  are  persecuted ;  for  ambergris 
was  formerly  found  in  great  abundance  upon 
these  shores,  but  is  now  rarely  cast  up. 

The  few  vallies  among  the  Dills,  and  the 
fiat  ground  on  the  sea-shore,  present  the 
only  spots  in  these  islands  that  are  culti- 
vated. On  this  belt  of  cultivated  ground 
all  the  settlements  in  Chiloe,  amounting  to 
41  in  number,  are  formed.  There  are  six 
settlements  on  one  of  the  other  islands,  four 
on  each  of  the  two  islands  Lemui  and  Llai- 
cha,  three  on  Calbuco,  and  one  on  each  of 
the  other  inhabited  islands.  In  these  settle- 
ments the  houses  arc  scattered  at  great  dis- 
tances from  each  other ;  and  in  the  whole 
archipelago  there  are  but  fbur  places  where 
the  houses  are  near  enough  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  a  village,  Chacao,  Calbuco, 
tne  city  of  Castro,  and  San  Carlos.  The 
administration  of  these  islands,  while  they 
belonged  to  Spain,  was  vested  in  a  go-  4 
vernor  dependent  upon  the  president  of 
Chili :  he  formerly  resided  at  Chacao,  but 
his  residence  was  afterwards  fixed  at  San 
Carlos. 

Chtlok,  a  river  of  Siberia,  which  runs 
into  the  Selenga,  near  Selenginsk. 

Chilon,  a  settlement  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra^ 
situated  at  the  source  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a 
head  branch  of  the  Rio  Madera.  Long.  65. 
35.  W\  Lat.  18. 15.  S, 

Chilongery,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Mysore,  45  miles  N.  W.  of  Seringapatam. 

Chilow,  a  village  of  Ceylon,  situated 
on  a  small  river,  the  hanks  of  which  are 
clothed  with  beautiful  shrubs.  Here  is  an 
inconsiderable  fort,  which,  commanded  by 
a  British  officer,  stood  a  siege  against  the 
second  minister  of  Candia,  at  the  head  of 
3000  troops.  The  fort  dots  not  exceed  100 
feet  square.  There  is  a  large  Catholic 
church  in  the  village. 

Chilpanzingo,  or  Chilpantzixco,  a 
town  of  Mexico,  in  the  intendancy  of  Mexi- 
co, situated  in  the  mountainous  plains  of 
the  Andes,  on  the  great  road  from  Mexico 
to  Acapulco,  about  150  miles  north  of  the 
former.  The  ground  on  which  it  is  built 
is  2527  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
the  town  is  surrounded  with  fertile  fields  of 
wheat. 

Chilques  t  Masques,  a  province  of 
Peru,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  province 
of  Quispicauchi,  west  by  that  of  Cotabamba, 
south-west  by  that  of  Chumbivilcas,  north 
by  that  of  Abancay,  and  north-east  by  that 
or  Cuzco.  Its  temperature  is  various,  ac- 
cording as  the  ground  is  more  or  less  ele- 
vated, the  deep  glens  being  exposed  to  great 
heats,  while  the  mountain  districts  suffer 
under  the  opposite  extreme.    It  is  75  miles 
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m  length  and  40  in  breadth,  and  the  rallies 
are  generally  fruitfhl  in  wheat,  maize,  pulse, 
potatoes.  They  are  also  well  stocked  with 
cattle  and  large  herds  of  deer.  The  capital 
of  the  province  is  Paruro,  and  it  contains 
16,000  inhabitants. 

*  Chiltepec,  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Tabasco,  which  runs  into 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Near  it  is  a  small 
settlement  of  the  same  name. 

Chiltern  Hills,  a  ridge  of  chalky  hills 
in.  England,  passing  nearly  through  the 
centre  of  the  county  of  Buckingham,  and 
extending  from  Tring  in  Hertfordshire  to 
Henly  in  the  county  of  Oxford.  To  these 
hills  is  annexed  a  nominal  office  under  the 
crown,  called  steward  of  the  Chiltern  Hun- 
dreds ;  and  as  no  member  of  parliament  can 
be  appointed  by  the  crown  to  an  office,  with- 
out vacating  his  seat,  being  named  steward 
of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  produces  this 
consequence. 

Chilvers  Coton,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures.  Popu- 
lation 1873.  Distant  2  miles  from  Nun- 
eaton, and  97  from  London. 

Chi lw ell,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Nottingham.  Population  691. 
Distant  5  miles  from  Nottingham,  and  124 
from  London. 

Ciiimachin  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  of  St  Lucia.  Long.  60. 
56.  W.  Lat.  15.  36.  N. 

Chimaea,  or  Chimera,  a  district  or 
canton  of  European  Turkey,  in  Albania, 
lying  along  the  declivities  of  the  Acrocer- 
aunian  mountains,  intersected  by  deep  de- 
files, covered  with  rocks,  and  consequently 
in  a  state  of  barrenness. 

Chimaea,  a  small  seaport  town  of  Al- 
bania, the  capital  of  the  foregoing  district 
It  stands  on  a  hill  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town  of  this  name,  is  protected  by  a  fort- 
ress, and  is  noted  for  its  warm  baths.  36 
jniles  S.  of  Valona,  Long.  19.  33.  E.  Lat. 
40.  19.  N. 

Chimattenango,  a  settlement  of  Mexi- 
co, in  the  province  of  Guatimala,  8  miles 
N.  of  Guatimala. 

Chimay,  or  Chimey,  a  small  town  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  Hainault,  in  the  forest 
of  Ardennes,  on  the  borders  of  Namur ;  it 
is  situated  on  the  river  Blanche  Eau,  has 
a  castle,  and  1900  inhabitants.  The  inha- 
bitants manufacture  lace  and  earthenware, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  mines  of  iron, 
with  forges  and  founderies.  10  miles  N.  of 
Eocroy. 

Chimbaeonoo,  a  river  of  Chili,  id  the 
province  of  Calchagua,  which  unites  itself 
with  die  river  Tinguiragua  to  enter  the 
Kapel 


CntMBiviLCAS.    See  ChumbivllM. 

Chi m bo,  a  district  of  Quito,  in  South 
America,  which  contains  about  S00O  inha- 
bitants. It  is  to  the  east  of  the  province 
of  Riobamba,  and  is  generally  of  a  cold 
temperature,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  moun- 
tain deserts  of  Chimborazo. 

Cm mborazo,  the  most  elevated  summit 
of  the  South  Americair  Andes,  is  situated 
in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  and  province  of 
Riobamba.  It  rises  to  the  height  of 
$1,440  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
though  it  is  between  the  2d  and  3d  degrees 
of  south  latitude,  it  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  This  vast  mountain  pre- 
sents a  most  magnificent  spectacle  wiien 
it  is  seen  from  the  shores  of  the  ftcific 
ocean,  after  the  long  rains  of  winter, 
when  the  transparency  of  the  air  is  sud- 
denly increased,  and  when  its  enormous 
circular  summit  is  seen  projected  upon  the 
deep  azure  blue  of  the  equatorial  sky.  The 
extreme  rarity  of  the  strata  of  air,  across 
which  the  tops  of  the  Andes  ore  seen, 
grercly  adds  to  the  splendour  of  the  snow, 
and  aids  the  magical  effect  of  its  reflection. 
Chimborazo  was  visited  in  1745,  by  the 
French  academicians,  at*  the  time  of  the 
measurement  of  the  equinoctial  degrees, 
and  it  was  ascended  by  Humboldt  on  the 
93d  June  1797,  who  with  his  partv  reach-  I 
ed  its  eastern  slope  on  that  day,  ana  plant- 
ed their  instruments  on  a  narrow  ledge  of 
porphyritic  rock,  which  projected  from  the 
vast  field  of  unfathomed  snow.  Their  far- 
ther ascent  was  prevented  by  a  chasm  MO 
feet  wide.  Here  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  thick  fog,  and  greatly  incommoded  by 
the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  air,  which  was 
also  felt  intensely  cold  and  piercing.  Res- 
piration was  difficult,  and  blood  oozed  from 
their  eyes,  their  lips,  and  their  gums.  The 
point  on  which4  they  stood  was  higher  than 
any  ever  attained  by  man.  Its  height  was 
ascertained,  by  barometrical  measurement, 
to  be  3485  feet  higher  than  the  elevation  to 
which  Condamine  ascended  in  1745.  It 
was  19,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  SI 40  feet  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain. 

Chimepanipestic,  a  river  of  Canada, 
which  runs  into  the  river  St  Laurence. 
Long.  61.  96.  W.  Lat.  50.  5.  N. 

Chimilyconda,  a  town  of  Hmdoatan,  in 
Golconda,  8  miles  S.  of  Combamet. 

Chim  Leigh.    See  Chumhigh. 

Chimney,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon. 

Chimo,  a  river  of  Peru,  which  falls  into 
the  Pacific  ocean,  in  Lat.  8.  10.  S. 

Chim-tai,  a  mountain  of  Chinese  Tar- 
tary,  in  a  ridge  running  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Cores,  the  medium 
height  of  which  is  4480  fret. 
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CHINA,  a*  extensive  empire  in  the 
■jHirt  till  of  Asia.  The  territories  sub- 
Jtoci  or  tributary  to  the  emperor  of  China 
ate  of  Tart  extent/  including  Mandshuria 
Ml  McogoKa  proper,  Thibet,  and  the 
wife  rf  central  Asm,  between  Hindostan 
en  tiie  snth,  and  Asiatic  Russia  on  the 
aertfc.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Athtr  mountains,  which  separate  it  from 
Wecendeat  Tartary.  Our  attention*  how- 
r,  anaQ  at  present  be  confined  to  China 
which  remains  a  country  entirely 
in  its  character  and  institutions, 
the  other  appendages  of  the  empire. 
vast  extent,  its  crowded  population,  its 
Biers  and  institutions,  so  peculiar  and 
'Widely  differing  from  those  of  Europe, 
it  an  object  of  extremely  interesting 
"  us  contemplation. 

may  be  generally  stated  to  be  si- 
between  the  20th  and  the  41st  degree 
torth  latitude,  and  the  101st  and  r29d 
e  of  east  longitude.  .  This  will  give 
i  1800  geographical  miles  in  length 
north  to  south,  and  1050  in  breadth 
cast  to  west.  The  superficial  extent 
b  empire  has  been  vaguely  computed 
M00,000  square  miles.  On  the  east 
south  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean,  and 
those  great  branches  of  it  called  the 
law  sea,  and  the  sea  of  China ;  on  the 
by  the  imperfectly  known  tracts  of 
at  Thibet,  Sifan,  and  Kokonor;  on 
ferth  by  Mongolia  proper,  and  Mand- 

t  general  aspect  of  China  is  that  of  a 
fertile,  and  highly  cultivated  region: 
ff&ee  is  varied,  however,  by  moun- 
ehams    of   considerable   magnitude, 
Kh  they  seem  to  be  only  lower  stages 
lose  enormous  masses  which  stretch 
*  central  Asia.    One  chain,  running 
mest  to  east,  through  the  southern  pro- 
9,  seems  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the 
atkya  ridge.     In  approaching  the  sea, 
tons  to  the  north-east,  and  terminates 
be  sea  coast  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
I  river  of  the  Yatig-tse-kiang.    Only 
^-portion  which  crosses  the  great  com- 
tfeatkm    between  Pekin  and   Canton, 
been  much  observed  by  European  tra- 
fcrs.    It  appears  there  to  consist  chiefly 
unite,  and  of  a  species  of  breccia,  or  con- 
Berate,  hi  a  state  of  rapid  decomposi- 
l   Being  covered  with  verdure  and  with 
ft  to  the  summit,  which  is  often  crown* 
Mth  pagodas,*  it  presents  a  variety  of 
toresque  aspects.    The  mountains  or  the 
fc  of  China  appear  also  to  be  very  con- 
labk,  though  niey  have  not  been  at  all 
ftved  by   European   travellers.     The 
iienarkahte  are  those  which  separate 
province  of  8hensi  from  that  of  Set- 
to.    A  lofty  chain,  consisting  chiefly 
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of  naked  rocks,  runs  along  the  whole 
northern  frontier,  separating  China  from 
Tartary.  A  branch  of  this  chain,  running 
to  the  north,  turns  aside  the  course  of  the 
Hoangho  or  Yellow  river  for  five  or  six 
hundred  miles;  though,  by  a  circuitous- 
tract,  that  stream  again  reaches  its  original 
line  of  course.  The  province  of  Shantung 
comprises  a  peninsula  almost  entirely  com-* 
posed  of  rocks  of  the  coal  formation,  which 
supply  the  whole  of  China  with  fuel.  Cap* 
tain  Hall  observed  in  this  province  one  very 
lofty  mountain,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Mount  Ellis.  China  is  more  remark- 
ably distinguished  for  the  magnitude  and 
extent  of  her  rivers,  and  as  Dr  Smith  ha* 
justly  observed,  is  doubtless  in  a  great 
measure  indebted  to  them  far  her  early 
advances  in  culture  and  civilisation.  Tha 
Hoangho,  or  Yellow  river,  and  the  Yang-tee* 
kiang,  or  Blue  river,  two  mighty  parallel 
streams,  water  the  whole  extent  of  its  cen- 
tral regions.  These  rivers  rise  from  almost 
unknown  sources  in  the  heart  of  Thibet, 
and  from  the  summit  probably  of  that  lof* 
tiest  portion  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The 
Hoangho,  after  entering  China,  is,  as  al- 
ready noticed,  turned  to  the  north,  and 
carried  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire, but  it  soon  recrosses  them,  and  this 
winding  course  serves  only  to  diffuse  more 
widely  the  benefits  of  its  waters.  After 
spreading  fertility  through  some  of  the  finest 
provinces  of  China,  it  falls  into  the  ocean 
at  a  very  small  distance  from  its  brother 
stream,  from  which  it  had  once  been  sepa- 
rated by  an  interval  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles.  The  course  of  the  Hoangho  is 
estimated,  though  with  some  uncertainty, 
at  about  1800,  British  miles ;  that  of  the 
Yang-tse-kiang  at  £200.  This  last  has 
struck  all  travellers  with  admiration,  by  the 
grandeur  of  its  stream.  Marco  Polo  eon* 
aiders  it  (America  then  unknown)  as  de- 
cidedly the  greatest  river  in  the  world ;  and 
Mr  Ellis  conceives,  that  only  those  of  die 
New  World  Can  dispute  its  native  title  of  the 
"  first  born  of  ocean."  Its  breadth,  above 
Nankin,  is  from  three  to  four  miles,  its 
banks  populous,  diversified  by  wooded 
mountains,  and  highly  picturesque.  These 
primary  streams  have  numerous  tributaries,  v 
several  of  which  equal  the  greatest  rivers 
of  Europe ;  but  their  uncouth  names  would 
have  little  interest  fbr  a  British  reader. 
There  are,  however,  two  considerable  inde- 
pendent rivers,  the  Peiho  in  the  north, 
which,  after  rising  in  Tartary,  passes  Pe- 
kin, and  falls  into  the  Yellow  sea;  and 
the  Kankiang  ki  the  sooth,  which,  after  a 
course  of  nearly  700  miles,  falls  into  the  sett  of 
China,  near  Canton,  thus  giving  origin  td 
the  immense  trade  of  that  city.  Of*th* 
lakes  of  China/  the  Poyang  is  the  belt 
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known,  having  been  sailed  through  by  the 
late  embassy.  It  is  about  thirty  or  forty 
miles  in  circumference,  and  its  scenery 
inost  striking,  being  surrounded  by  lofty 
granite  mountains,  down  which  vast  tor- 
rents are  continually  peering.  It  contains 
several  great  cities  on  its  banks,  and  the 
tops  of  the  hills  are  adorned  with,  nume- 
rous pagodas.  The  Tung-ting  lake,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Ellis'*  intonation,  ia  much, 
larger,  being  800  lees,  or  nearly  300  miles 
across*  It  is  situated  in  the  province  of 
Hou-quang,  which  signifies  the  Country  of 
Lakes,  and  fully  answers  to  the  title,  though, 
all  the  others  an  much  smaller  than  the 
Tung-ting-  No  remarkable-  lakes  appear 
to  occur  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire. 

The  climate  of  China:  varies  between  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  former 
prevails  in  the  southern  provinces,  which 
experience  a  higher  temperature  than  Ben- 
gal;  while  the  vicinity  of  Peking  is  colder 
tftATi  countries  under  the  same  latitude  in 
Europe.  Here  snow  prevails  without  in- 
termissionfor  three  months,afterwhichsum- 
mer  begins*  and  continues  during  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  trade  winds  and  monsoons  are 
in  a  great  measure  intercepted  and  rendered 
irregular  by  the  large  islands  and  penin- 
sulas which  everywhere  surround  China. 
Irregular  and  dangerous  tornadoes  are  often 
experienced  on  its  shores,  and  even  on  the 
lakes  in  the  interior. 

In  a  country  over  which  art  has  obtained 
such  roll  dominion,  natural  objects,  whe- 
ther animal  or  vegetable,  cannot  form  very 
prominent  features.  All  the  plants  of  any 
importance  may  be  afterwards  included  un- 
der the  products  of  its  agricultural  indus- 
try. China  in  its  different  parts  is  capable 
of  producing  in  the  utmost  abundance  all 
the  (huts,  both  of  the  tropical  and  tempe- 
rate zones ;  and  the  selection  depends  ra- 
ther upon  the  direction  of  national  exer- 
tions, than  upon  any  limits  placed  by  na» 
ture.  It  would  be  impossible,  however,  to 
overlook  the  tea-tree,  which  is  native,  and 
peculiar  to  9hina,  and  forms  the  chief  basis 
of  its  foreign  commerce.  The  forests,  which 
are  still  allowed,  to  grow  on  the  loftiest 
mountains,  consist  of  the  camphor  tree ;  an 
evergreen,  called  the  thuya  oriental]*;  the 
tallow  tree,  whose  fruit  contains  a  green 
wax  that  can  be  manumctured  into  candles ; 
the  banyan  tree,  and  the  larch.  Even 
domestic  animals  scarcely  find  room  in  this 
crowded  country ;  and  the  wild  smcies  are 
studiously  rooted  out.  There  still  remain 
tracts,  however,  in  which  the  tiger,  the 
Mblo,  ft*  rjnnoeeroa,  the  deer,  &c.  can 
find  harbour;  the  musk-deer  is  common 
to  China  with  Thibet;  but  the  lion  is  un* 
known*  The  Chinee*  boast  of  their  mine- 
raj  wealth,  and  wpreeent  it  as  .entirely  ow* 


ing  to  a  principle  of  national  policy,  t)at 
they  do  not  avail,  themselves  o?  it  to  the 
utmost  extent    The  mines  of  gold,  «j 
still  more  of  silver,  are  said  to  be  copious; 
but  as  these  metals  have  for  centuries  been 
ail  object  of  continual  importation  from  £u* 
rope,  it  may  he  doubted  how  far  the  Chi- 
nese reports  can  in  this  respect  be  relied 
upon.    Copper  is  drawn  very  abundantly 
from  the  provinces  of  Yunan  and  Koeit- 
choo,  though  this  does  not  seem  to  possess 
the  very  superior  quality  which  distin- 
guishes that  of  Japan.    This  metal  is  in, 
very  general  use  throughout  China;  as  not 
only  their  small  arms,  but  their  cannon, 
statues,  images,  and  various  dishes,  are  com* 
posed  of  it    There  is  a  snecses  of  white 
copper,  which  seems  peculiar  to  China,  as 
is  also  a  metallic  substance  called  tutenag, 
the  composition  of  which  is  not  precisely 
known,  though  it  seems  to  be  a  compound 
of  won  with  sine  or  lead.    Rock  crystal, 

Siis  laauli,  and  a  small,  but  fine  species 
ruby,  are  also  deserving  of  mention.  The 
abundance  of  coal  has  already  been  no- 
ticed.  The  inland  parts  abound  with  a 
species  of  earth  strongly  impregnated  with 
salt,  from  which  that  mineral  is  drawn,  by 
pouring  water  above,  filtering  it  through, 
and  afterwards  evaporating  it. 

The  aspect  of  nature,  however,  in  this 
great  empire,  is  of  very  inferior  inteiut  to 
that  presented  by  man,  and  bv  the  very 
peculiar  form  of  government  and  society  in- 
to which  its  population  has  been  moulded. 
]n  this  singular  country,  government,  lite- 
rature, manners,  the  pursuits  of  industry 
and  moral  habitudes  of  every  description, 
are  all  parts  of  one  great  system.  The  des- 
potism here  established,  ia  perhaps  the  most 
complete  and  deeply  rooted  that  exists  an) 
where  on  the  globe*  There  is  no  nobility 
no  priesthood,  no  privileged  body  of  any  de- 
scription, which  can  diminish  by  sharing 
the  respect  and  influence  claimed  by  tin 
sovereign.  In  no  class,  or  rather  in  no  in 
dividual,  does  there  exist  any  sentiment  o 
honour  or  prjde  which  can  deter  him  fron 
laying  himself  in  the  dust  beneath  bi&im 
perial  master.  The  cane,  as  the  main  in 
strument  of  government,  is  applied  withov 
distinction,  to  the  highest  and  the  lowei 
Chinese.  Yet  this  government,  amidst  tli 
excess  of  its. despotism,  presents  in  man 
wsneeta  a  mild  and  moderate  aspect,  qui 
unknown. to  the  otfeer  absolute  monarcbii 
of  Asia.  "  The  enormous  faith  of  roan 
made  for  one,"  though  it  may  be  secret 
held,  ia  not  openly  professed.  A  train 
maxims  and  habits,  hallowed  by  long  usa? 
and  deeply  rooted  in  the  Chinese  nun 
have  acquired  a  force,  which  would  rend 
it  hasardous  for  the  most  powerful  desj 
to  violate  the  established  order.    Accoi 
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iacw  these  Ideas,  the  Chinese  emperor  it 
the  uaa* af hkpeopb,  and  it  an 
rwelnue  with- the 


owstlttsffcbeJnUre-a;    AB  the 
•iiiiileailiisii  and  reports  are  filled  with 
this  launaent*    The  emperor  is  ruptcacut- 
olsiMasvitlyeiliple^  inderisniff  the 
ikbj  «f  prenwtag  their  welfare,  aim,  in 
tunes  af  fof&ring,  aa  aaeuuiung  owr  tfaent 
with  the- deepest  aernsw.    These  declara. 
bam  are  embodied  in  the  Pekin  gasette,; 
vfaieb  gives  an  account  of  all  the  leading 
acta  aal  manure  «T  gotermneut,  and  ia 
oitnitted  and  read  through  every  part  of 
tkanan.    It  doea  not  indeed  follow  that 
arts  wily  aae  she  ruling  aentimeuta  by 
waidi  the  sovereign's  mind  ia  actuated; 
bat  thai  c— aront  enunciation  of   them 
leada  to  a  certain  appraaumatioht 
riruhau  lance,    Even  the  habit 
rfpffiorlieaflyfendering  an  account  to  hfc 
peopk  af  all  Ins  actions,  measured  by  this* 
tfcafcrd,  cannot  nul  to  produce  aome  bene- 
■ojI  tSteL  The  arrangements,  besides,  by 
woidi  die  amiiiiwiSgn  secures,  and  indeed 
ttwoopolaei  to  hta  own  use  all  the  know- 
Wet  which  exists  in  the  empire,  must  have 
t  poveiftil  influence  in  preservmg  'hint 
■am  any  extravagant  aberration.      The 
JBtemt  of  a  monarch  always  ia  to  go- 
m  veil ;  if  he  governs  ill,  it  must  arise 
aa^  front  ignorance.    The  influence  of 
tWarindples  apDears  in  me  vast  and  use- 
W  fttWic  works  which  have  been  executed, 
in  the  immense  population  which  is  neain- 
taned  in  a  state  or  profound  tranquillity, 
wade  die  regions  of  Persia  and  Hindoatan, 
«putty  nweured   by  nature,  have  been 
hokfB  up  and  desolated  by  every  spedes  of 
Tpinc  and  misrule.    The  very  existence, 
indeed,  of  this  system,  affords  now  a  sort 
tf  security  for  its  continuance ;  since  it  ia 
impossible  to  dog  the  wheels  of  so  huge  and 
luied  a  machine,  without  driving  multi- 
tudes to  despair,  and  exciting  revolt  and  re- 
idutkm.    Perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  Chi- 
m  may  be  |iven  as  the  example  of  a  despo- 
ir.a  administered  in  the  best  possible  man- 
Mr  ;  it  exhibits  what  that  form  of  govern- 
aae  oiD  do,  and  where  it.  stops  and  can 
proceed  no  fcrther.    The  fruits  in  the  Chi- 
oese  aamhristration  are  perhaps  no  other 
ttan  those  which  are  irremediable  and  in- 
*pM*We  from  any  form  of  despotism. 

Al'hoagh  hiatory  is  carefully  studied  in 
China,  yet  the  origin  and  early  progress  of 
&e  nation  is  involved  in  considerable  ob- 
varity.  In  the  third  century  before  Christ, 
» <TuDese  sovereign,  who  had  been  success- 
fo1  m  snopTesshig  several  insurrections, 
o  ►  -flfed  the  preposterous  ambition  of  pass- 
to.:  for  the  Ibanoer  of  the  monarchy,  with 
wtah  view  he  caused  all  t^e  historical  re* 


cords  of  the  nation  ia  be  committed  to  the 
names*  Sixty  yeaw  elapsed  till  an  attempt 
was  made  to  repair  this  devastation;  and  it 
was  then  only  by  the  recitation  of  a  man 
ha  the  last  period  of  old  age,  collated  with  a 
damaged  masraaeript>  alasiwaido  discovered 
amid  the  rains  of  a  house,  that  an  imper- 
fect copy  was  obtained  of  the  Shoo-king,  et 
abridgment-  of  Chinese  history,  by  Con- 
sents. The  narratives  of  early  Chinese 
events  have  been  discredited,  en  account  of 
the  wonders  with  which  they  are  filled,  and 
ef  the  extravagant  chronology  which  carries 
up  their  origin  beyond  any  period  of  au- 
thentic hiatory.  The  writings,  however, 
in  which  these  assertions  are  round,  seem* 
to  be  arjocryphal,  introduced  from  India  by 
the  disciples  of  Fa  The  mat  history  of 
China,  translated  by  Pere  Mailla,  from  the 
official  annals  under  the  eye  of  the  emperor 
Kangbi,  and  oomprieed  in  14  quarto  vo»- 
kunes,  does  not  carry  the  Chinese  annals 
to  much  more  than  3000  years  before  Christ. 
The  Chinese  monarchy  appears  then  in  its- 
infant  state,  composed  of  a  small  and  aa* 
vagse  tribe,  wandering  among  the  forests* 
and  mountains  of  Shensee,  without  laws, 
civilisation,  or  any  of  those  acta  which  seem 
moat  essential  to  the  comfort  of  life.  The 
early  sovereigns,  or,  more  properly,  chief- 
tains, aro  distrnguished,  like  those  of  Greece 
during  the  heroic  ages,  by  the  invention  o£ 
some  art  useful  to  human  life.  One  is  re- 
presented as  teaching  to  construct  houses* 
with  branches  of  trees,  another  aa  discover* 
ing  the  use  of  fire,  a  third  as  inventing  the 
plough.  The  details,  and  even  the  person-' 
ages,  may  be  incorrect  and  confused ;  but 
it  is  highly  probable  that  these  improve-* 
ments  were  then  made,  and  that  the  per-, 
sons  making  them  were  held  in  veneration 
by  a  rode  people.  This  Tartar  colony,  for 
such  it  appears  to  have  been,  gradually 
spread  over  the  extensive  and  finely  watered 
plains  of  the  south.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil,  with  the  vast  command  of  water  com* 
munication,  soon  led  to  great  advances  in 
cultivation  and  inland  trade.  The  Chinese 
attained  a  large  measure  of  cultivation  ear- 
lier than  any  other  nation,  while  the  firm 
consistency  into  which  their  laws,  habits, 
and  institutions  were  formed,  enabled  them 
to  preserve  it  unaltered  by  time  or  revolu- 
tion. They  were  not,  indeed,  exempted 
from  mat  lot  by  which  the  southern  empires 
of  Asia  have  been  overwhelmed  by  succes- 
sive inroads  from  theiiardy  nomadic  tribes 
who  cover  the  central  table  land  of  that 
continent.  But  these  conquerors  have  always* 
yielded  in  their  turn  to  the  arts  and  admi- 
nistrative system  of  the  country  which  they 
subdued,  and  the  machine  of  Chinese  po- 
lity, after  a  temporary  disorder,  has  resumed* 
its  accustomed  action.    The  most  -memor 
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able  modern  conquest  was  that  of  Genghis 
Khan,  who,  in  the  11th  century,  spread  his 
desolating  hordes  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  to  those  of  the  Eastern  ocean.  He 
appears  to  have  entered  China  in  all  the 
array  and  terror  of  a  barbarous  conqueror. 
His  troops  brought  with  there  innumerable 
herds,  who  were  put  oat  to  nasture  on  its 
plains:  they  slaughtered  indiscriminately 
die  inhabitants  of  every  city  which  attempt- 
ed to  resist  them ;  others  they  plundered, 
and  carried  off  the  females  as  slaves.  Gen- 
ghis Khan  had  even  entertained  the  mon- 
strous project  at  extirpating  the  entire  race 
of  agriculturists,  and  throwing  the  whole  of 
China  into  grass,  for  forage  to  his  cavalry. 
His  successors,  however,  soon  learned  to 
prize  the  pomp  and  arts  of  their  new  sub- 
jects, above  the  original  Tartar  barbarism. 
They  diligently  applied  themselves  to  re- 
store what  the  wild  sweep  of  conquest  had 
overthrown ;  and  infusing  the  energy  of  a 
new  dynasty  into  the  stagnating  current  of 
a  civilised  but  enfeebled  government,  they 
conferred  many  important  benefits  on  the 
empire.  This  dynasty,  however,  gradually 
lost  its  energy,  and  was  supplanted  by  one 
of  native  Chinese  princes,  called  the  dy- 
nasty of  Ming.  These,  in  die  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  were  checked  by  an  ir- 
ruption of  the  Mantchoo  Tartars,  who  have 
ever  since  continued  to  hold  the  sovereignty 
of  this  empire.  They  do  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  ever  committed  any  serious 
devastation,  nor  to  have  attempted  to  alter 
the  long  established  system  of  law  and  go- 
vernment. 

•  Before  analysing  the  political  constitution 
of  China,  it  seems  necessary,  by  a  singular 
arrangement,  to  begin  with  that  which  forma 
its  main  spring— -literature.  Letters  are 
not  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  the  object  of  a 
cold  and  disdainful  patronage ;  when  the  so- 
vereign, if  he  grants  to  its  professors  a  slen- 
der pension,  or  admits  them  occasionally 
into  nis  presence,  considers  himself  as  af- 
fording me  most  munificent  encouragement. 
But,  m  China,  proficiency  in  learning  m 
made  the  sole  test  of  admission  to  all  of- 
fices in  the  state,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  An  annual  examination  is  held, 
when  every  candidate,  according  to  the 
measure  of  learning  winch  he  has  displayed, 
is  promoted  to  a  corresponding  place  in  the 
government  In  the  case  of  princes  of  the 
blood,  or  of  some  Tartar  chieftains,  interest 
and  favour  may  operate ;  but  for  all  the  rest, 
the  scrutiny  is  said  to  be  conducted  with 
very  great  impartiality.  The  lustre  which 
this  arrangement  must  throw  upon  literary 
pursuits,  and  the  security  which  it  must 
afford  for  their  continued  cultivation,  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious  ,*  but  it  has  had  the  disad- 
vantage of  rendering  them  completely  sta- 


tionary. In  every  thing  which  is  ttade  n 
engine  of  state  policy,  change  and  progress 
are  uniformly  viewed  with  aversion  and 
horror;  and  this  must  be  peculiarly  the 
case  with  knowledge  and  inquiry.  Even 
plans  for  facilitating  the  acquisition  of 
science  are  viewed  by  the  mandarins  with 
the  natural  jealousy  of  a  corporation,  as 
pouring  in  upon  them  new  candidates 
for  honowjjana  emolument  From  these 
causes  it  has  arisen,  that  China,  which 
appears  at  one  time  so  have  surpassed  Eu- 
rope in  many  branches  of  knowledge,  is 
now,  in  every  particular,  left  decidedly 
behind  her. 

There  is  no  circumstance  in  which  thai 
stationary  character   is   mare  remarkable 
than  in  the  art  of  writing,  which  has  been 
arrested  at  a  point  of  its  progress,  of  which 
there  is  no  record  of  its  ever  having  existed 
in  Europe.    It  is  a  modification  of  hierogly- 
phic writing,  or  that  which  expresses  ob- 
jects by  rude  pictures,  which  was  practised 
m  Egypt,  ana  is  still  visible  in  its  monu- 
ments; but  which,  at  an  early  period  of 
Grecian  history,  was  superseded  by  the  im- 
proved system  of  alphabetic  writing.    The 
Chinese  having  thus  a  character  for  every 
word,  or  rather  for  every  idea,  the  whole 
number  must  necessarily  be  very  large ;  it 
is  estimated  by  a  moderate  computation  at  ' 
40,000.    These,  in  consequence  of  altera- 
tions made  for  the  sake  of  facility  in  writ- 
ing, have  almost  entirely  lost  the  original 
picture  character,  and  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  other  than  arbitrary  symbols. 
Many  of  the  characters  are  compound,  be- 
ing formed  by  the  union  of  two  others,  the 
ideas  attached  to  which  are  supposed  to  give 
its  signification.    Thus  the  cnaracters   of 
the  sun  and  moon  united  form  the  character 
which  expresses  splendour ;  those  of  ma* 
andJSe/4,  express  a  husbandman;  the  ear 
and  to  stop,  express  shame;  word  ao4  temple* 
indicate  poetry  ;  inclosure  and  man,  signify 
a  prisoner  ;  high  and  horse  y  express  pride  / 
girl  and  thought,  express  levity.    There  are 
some  of  these  compounds,  however,  ivhere 
the  connection  is  much  more  difficult  to 
trace.    Thus  bamboo  and  heaven,  signify  to 
laugh  ;  wood  and  the  sun,  signify  jhe  east  ? 
with  many  others,  in  which  the  connection, 
if  there  be  any,   is  wholly  incomprehen- 
sible unless  to  a  Chinese  brain.    The  con- 
sequence, however,  of  this  compounding 
system  has  been,   that  there  is  a  certaisl 
number  of  figures  or  symbols,  one  or  other 
of  which  enters  into  the  composition    on 
every  Chinese  character.    These,  which  are 
SI  4  in  number,  are  called  the  keys  of  the 
language,  and  form  the  basis  tor  construct- 
ing a  dictionary,  which  is  divided  according 
to  the  keys,  as  with  us  according   to  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.    One  key  often.  cuJ 
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mm  farta,  or,  as  fc  is  called,  governs  si 
varktvofcsaracters.  Thus  the  key  which 
agnttoffaRl*  governs  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom,  the  afferent  species  being  ex- 
prened  by  appropriate  characters  annexed 
to  it  Tiros,  iipon  an  accurate  examination, 
theacfaatian  of  the  Chinese  language  has. 
not  bra  tend  a  task  of  each  enormous  dif- 
ficoitjMaed  long  been  imagined;  Several 
fiajian  gentlemen,  resident  at  Canton,  xiave 
of  late  become  ao  completely  master  of  it  as 
to  be  able  to  commnnieate  specimens  of 
(ibises;  hserature.  Mr  Davis,  an  ingenious 
young  nan,  before  residing  two  years  at 
Gutsn,  was  able  to  translate  several  pieces* 
•ne  of  which,  a  Chinese  drams,  has  sino* 
bra  pnshshed  in  London.  Sir  George 
Sainton  and  Dr  Marshman  have  also  trans- 
lated several  works,  and  Mr  Morrison  has 
■  the  pre*  a  dictionary  and  grammar  on  an 
extensive  teak. 

'fort  of  printing  has  been  known  and 
anttked  in  Chins  for  a  period  long  prior  to 
ittibsesveryin  Europe.  It  is  not  perform- 
ed,  however,  with  moveable  types,  which  in- 
deed die  immense  multiplicity  of  the  charac- 
tn sender  of  tttta  advantage.  They 
print  from  blocks  of  wood,  to  which  the  im- 
pawn is  transferred  from  the  writing, 
and  the  wood  then  cat  oat.  They  are  not 
iMcyminted,  however,  with  the  use  of 
amiable  types,  winch  are  sometimes  used 
fiir  the  purpose  of  altering  their  composi- 
uons.  The  paper  being  thin  and  transpa- 
rest,  will  receive  the  impression  only  upon 
one  ode;  and  the  books  are  bound  with 
psfebosrd,  sometimes  with  fine  satin, 
wwered  sflk,  or  even  with  red  brocade,  em- 
Wliahed  with  gold  and  silver  flowers.  The 
Chinese  are  a  reading  people.  The  high 
•wards  and  honours  bestowed  on  the  ac- 
fainnen  are  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
vrmoont  the  difficulties  attending  it* 
Every  town  and  village  has  its  school, 
.-here  education  may  be  obtained  upon  mo* 
uRte  terms.  An  official  gazette  is  jnib- 
bbed  every  day  at  Pekin,  and  circulated 
tmmgh  every  part  of  the  emi»ire.  It  forms, 
Wavier,  the  only  vehicle  by  which  the 
people  are  allowed  to  acquire  political  in- 
tauuen.  A  number  of  light  publications 
re duly  issuing  from  the  press;  thousands 
ff  nereis  and  tales ;  books  of  proverbs  and 
mxims  of  rnorality,  medical  receipts,  astro* 
iancal  predictions;  almanacks  and  court 
odendars.  It  is  a  remarkable  mature,  that 
tae  press  abould  be  in  the  first  instance  as 
foe  at  in  Britain ;  there  is  no  restraint  prior 
to  mblication ;  but  if  any  thing  appears 
whan  gives  offence  to  the  government,  the 
jvorirdiira  are  alike  severe  and  arbitrary, 
a>  that  no  writer  ventures  to  canvass  the 
awtsniu  af  administration.  Extensive 
rakssre  soaneunes  published  by  subscrip- 


tion, but  the  standard  books  on  history, 
law,  and  philosophy,  are  compiled  under 
the  direction  of  the  sovereign.  History  is 
written  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  science, 
Confucius  being  the  first  regular  historian. 
It  relates  solely  to  the  internal  concerns  of 
China,  those  of  no  other  state  being  judged 
worthy  to  occupy  the  subjects  of  the  celes- 
tial empire.  It  appears  to  be  written  with 
surprising  impartiality ;  but  is  never  pub* 
lished  till  after  the  dose  of  the  dynasty  to 
which  it  relates.  The  books  of  religion  are 
almost  entirely  translated  from  the  Sanscrit, 
and  as  they  are  numerous,  it  is  supposed 
that  monuments  of  Hindoo  literature, 
which  no  longer  exist  in  the  country  which 
produced  them,  may  be  found  in  China- 
Few  private  individuals  collect  large  libra- 
ries, which  is  probably  owing  to  the  inse- 
curity of  property,  and  its  short  duration  in 
one  family;  but  the  official  works  are 
transmitted  to  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
the  higher  magistrates. 

Nobility  and  qualification  for  office  de- 
pend entirely  in  China  on  the  literary  dis- 
tinction to  which  each  individual  has  at* 
tained.  To  ascertain  this,  examinations 
are  continually  going  on  in  the  capital,  and 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  empire.  The  degrees 
are  three,  called  syew-tsay,  kyu-jin,  and 
tsin-t$e>  which  the  missionaries  translate 
bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doctor*  In  each 
province  a  migratory  mandarin,  who  con- 
tinues three  rears  in  office,  proceeds  from 
city  to  city,  m  order  to  make  the  trials  re- 
quisite for  the  first  degree.  Out  of  many 
hundreds  who  usually  present  themselves, 
he  does  not  nominate  above  fifteen  at  a 
time.  The  strictest  precautions  are  taken 
to  insure  impartiality.  When  a  piece  of 
composition  is  to  be  judged  of,  it  must  be 
given  in  sealed,  without  the  author's  name. 
The  examination  for  the  next  degree  of  kyu- 
jin,  or  licentiate,  i»  made  only  by  the  go* 
vernor,  and  in  the  capital  city  of  the  pro- 
vince. That  for  the  highest  rank  is  trien- 
nial, and  takes  place  only  at  Pekin.  Out  of 
several  thousands,  who  offer  themselves  as 
candidates,  there  are  never  more  than  300 
chosen  at  a  time.  These  are  called  tsin-tse, 
or  doctors,  and  a  few  of  superior  eminence 
are  called  Aon-toi,  and  form  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  in  the  empire. 

The  candidate  for  office,  in  order  to  en* 
title  himself  to  be  a  mandarin,  must  have 
obtained  at  least  two  degrees  in  literature ; 
and  the  place  of  governor  in  cities,  even  of 
the  second  and  third  rank,  is  scarcely  con- 
ferred on  any  who  is  not  a  tsin-Uc  A  re- 
gister is  kept  of  all  who  have  obtained  the 
qualification  for  office,  and  who,  aa  vacant* 
des  occur,  receive  appointments  according 
to  the  order  in  which  they  stand  on  the  list, 
.When  several  vacancies,  suppose  four,  hap- 
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pen  aft  t  tine,  tneftur  highest  draw  k*s  for 
the  place  to  which  they  are  to  be  appointed; 
bat  ob  this  occasion  fmud  and  bribery  are 
said  to  be  often  employed.  The  inandarina 
axe  divided  into  nine  orders,  the  lowest  of 
whom  are  entrusted  with  the  collection  of 
the  revenue;  others  are  governors  of  cities, 
on  the  magnitude  of  which  their  cause* 
qnenee  depends;  ethers  are  overseers,  visit* 
ore,  or  inspectors;  and  the  highest  etas  are 
governors  of  provinces,  or  viceroys.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  subordination  of  the 
different  classes  of  mandarins  to  each  other. 
Mr  Ellis  observed  a  curious  instance  of  tins, 
when  a  number  of  mandarins  were  obliged 
to  change  a  winter  cap  for  a  summer  one,  in 
consequence  of  the  arrival  of  a  superior  of- 
ficer, who  happened  to  be  wearing  the  lat- 
ter. Each  mandarin  exercises  over  those 
placed  under  him  an  authority  equally  ah* 
solute  with  that  of  the  monarch.  Besides 
ruling  the  people,  he  also  preaches  to  them; 
and  strict  instructions  are  transmitted  from 
the  imperial  court  as  to  tfce  matter  of  his 
sermons.  They  inculcate  die  moral  duties, 
respect  to  ancestry,  industry,  frugality*  tem- 
perance, union  and  good  order,  and  with 
particular  earnestness,  obedience  to  authori- 
ty, andNlhe  regular  payment  of  taxes.  The 
laws  of  the  empire  take  incredible  precau- 
tions against  that  abuse,  to  which  absolute 
delegated  power  is  inevitably  liable.  No 
mandarin  can  hold  an  office  in  his  native 
city  or  province,  scarcely  even  in  the  pro- 
vince  adjoining  to  it.  Care  is  taken  that  no 
one  be  connected  in  office  with  his  mther, 
brother,  or  other  near  relation ;  nor  that  he 
continue  long  in  any  one  place.  Every  three 
years  s  general  review  takes  place  of  all  the 
mandarins  in  the  empire,  the  superior,  in- 
vestigating the  conduct  of  the  inferior,  and 
bestowing  praise  or  blame  accordingly.  The 
result  of  all  these  investigatkms  is  transmit* 
ted  to  the  imperial  court,  which,  in  conse- 
quence, is  understood  either  to  promote  or 
degrade  those  concerned,  as  they  appear  to 
merit.  From  time  to  time,  also,  a  species 
of  official  spies,  called  ko-tan,  proceed  m- 
cognito  through  the  provinces  to  collect  the 
reports  of  the  people  respecting  their  mien. 
Finally,  those  emperors  who  are  distinguish- 
ed for  good  government,  make  frequent 
Tournies  to  the  different  parts  of  their  do- 
minions, to  view  with  their  own  eyes  the 
conduct  of  their  inferior  agents.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  precautions,  the  corrupt- 
tasn  which  prevails  in  every  department  of 
she  Chinese  government  is  said  to  be  very 
great.  This  we  can  readily  believe;  yet  it 
seems  probable  that  the  checks  now  enu- 
merated keep,  it  lower  than  in  almost  any 
other  despotic  government;  at  least,  the 
preservation  of  such  an  immense  papulation 
*&  a  sjate  of  unremitting  industry,  eeenu. 
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The  penal  code  of  China  is  severe,  and 
many  offences  are  punished  with  death, 
winch  are  not  ao  treated  by  any  system  ci 
European  law.  Yet  the  total  number  of 
executions  in  IT**  was  134a,  being  only 
one  in  108,000;  and  it  vaj 
exceeding  the  usual  number;  whicl 
to  indicate  either  remissness  in  the 
tion  of  the  laws,  or  the  ram  occurrence  of 
capital  offences.  For  every  inferiar  truns- 
gwiion,  the  instrument  of -correction  is 
the  bamboo,  so  that  all  China  has  been 
compared  to  a  school  governed  by  the  rod. 
Attempts  are  made  to  dbcrisainate  the 
shades  of  offence,  according  to  die  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  committed,  and 
to  apportion  the  number  of  blows  accord- 
ingly, with  a  minuteness  which  is  quite 
idle  and  impracticable.  The  bamboo  ia  ap- 
plied with  equal  freedom  to  the  highest 
mandarin  and  to  the  meanest  of  she  people. 
The  offences  most  severely  punished  are 
any  disobedience  or  disrespect  towards  the 
sovereign,  failure  in  duty  to  patents,  and 
every  proceeding  which  can  tend  to  disturb 


the  mimic  peace. 

All  extensive  despotic  |governments  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  roe  grandeur 
of  those  public  works,  which  their  com- 
mand over  the  services  of  their  subjects  en- 
abled them  to,  erect.  The  pyramids  and 
temples  of  Egypt,  after  thelapse  of  several 
thousand  years,  continue  still  to  excite  the 
astonishment  of  the  world.  In  this  respect 
the  glory  of  China  seams  to  be  roe-eminent. 
Not  only  are  the  nubile  undertakings  equal 
in  magnitude  to  tnose  of  any  other  nation, 
but,  instead  of  making  a  vain  parade  of 
power  and  magnificence,  they  are  solely  di- 
rected to  the  moat  important  purposes  of 
public  utility.  The  first  place  is  held  by 
the  canals,  which  everywhere  connect  and 
improve  the  river  navigation  of  the  empire 
No  nation  can  produce  a  parallel  to  tht 
Great  Canal,  which  extends  m  a  eontinuomii 
line  for  500  miles  from  Pelrin  to  the  Yang* 
tse-kiang.  As  the  great  rivers  of  China  flow 
from  west  to  east,  this  vast  work  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  establish  a  navigable  com. 
munication  from  north  to  south.  It  ia  aaid 
to  have  been  executed  under  toe  reign,  and 
by  the  directions  of  Kublai  Khan,  the 
grandson  of  Genghis  Khan,  Like  the  other 
Chinese  canals,  it  is  not  constructed  en  the 
same  artificial  and  scientific  nrinctpleB  an 
those  of  Europe,  nor  composed,  like  thetn, 
of  standing  water,  fed  by  reservoirs,  elevat- 
ed and  lowered  by  locks.  It  ia  formed 
merely  by  turning  aside  the  course  of  a 
river,  and  conducting  its  waters,  by  an  arti- 
ficial channel,  till  they  join  those  of  another 
river,  from  the  other  ajde  of  which  the  Us* 
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f«c«tlMed.  The  want  of  locks  tfttbjestfte 
Chine*  to  conduct  tbe  canal,  by  a  winding 
line,  nans'  the  diflferent  elevations  which 
sfeeaessntefedm  its  course.  Where  there 
i*  a  general  rise  of  level,  the  onlj  resource 
is  to  fad  a  river  or  lake  on  the  summit, 
and  mtke  cote  from  ft  down  each  aide  of 
the  dope.  The  Wenho,  i  river  in  the  pro- 
vntceaf  Shan-tang,  is  the  main  feeder  of 
the  Great  Canal,  from  which  it  descend*  on 
one  ode  to  the  north,  iaJting-into  the  Peiho, 
near  Min;  on  the  other  aide,  to  the  south, 
tifl  it  joins  the  Hoangho,  or  Yellow  river : 
from  xhence  it  is  easily  continued  to  the 
Yaag-tseJdasg,  which  great  stream,  with 
its  tributary,  the  Kan-kian,  carries  on  the 
nrigation  to  the  frontier  of  the  province  of 
Comb.  It  is  here  interrupted  by  the  chain 
rf  mountains  winch  runs  across  China,  and 
said)  mast  be  passed  by  land;  hut  on  the 
after  side,  the  travellers  embark  on  another 
riwr,  which  ftfls  into  the  sea  near  Canton ; 
ft  that  the  water  communication  between 
Ait  city  and  Pekin,  continued  for  upwards 
of  1000  miles,  is  uninterrupted,  unless  by . 
t  hod  jsurney  of  a  single  day.  8maller 
etnas,  connecting  the  rivers  and  larger 
crab  with  each  other,  are  said  to  be  al- 
■wt  isiramcgaWe.  In  different  ports  of  the 
iwsire,  also,  there  occur  bridges  highly  re- 
unfaWeibr  their  magnitude,  and  for  the 
tasVaities  overcome  fit  their  construction* 
Tkegreatroadsarelikewise  Tery  magnificent. 
Bat  the  most  stupendous  of  all  these  monu- 
meats  is  that  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Gwt  Wall  of  China.  This  mighty  rampart 
sv  been  drawn  along  die  whole  northern, 
aid  part  of  the  western,  frontier,  over  a 
is*  cham  of  mountains,  the  sinuosities  of 
vfeeh  it  feflows  throughout  a  course  of 
tat  looo  miles.  On  the  plain  it  is  SO 
«rt  high ;  but  when  carried  over  rocks,  20, 
cms  is  feet,  are  found  sufficient.  The 
tip  it  flat,  paved  with  stone,  and  so  broad 
wt  a  carriage  can  drive  along  it  The  late 
fsbusy,  in  sailing  along  the  Yellow  sea, 
**  it  majestically  sweeping  along  the 
ass,  and  over  the  tops  of  the  frontier 
Gwmtaina.  The  period  of  its  original  con- 
ttaclion  is  variously  stated.  Duhalde  re- 
fa  h  to  the  second  century  before  the 
Qmstisn  era,  in  which  Macartney  appears 
toeancar.  BeD,  on  the  contrary,  under- 
tnd  it  to  have  been  built  only  about  600 
TV*  before  the  commencement  of  the  pre* 
wtetotary,  when  he  visited  China.  If  we 
ttppse  it  to  have  been  designed  as  a  per* 
anient  bulwark' of  the  empire  aaalnst  in- 
*ra,  it  is  certainly  a  very  vain  under- 
taking,  and  has  never  answered  the  intend- 
ftipsrpose.  But  if,  with  Bell,  we  believe 
it  merely  designed  ss  a  fence  against  the 
predatory  inroads  of  the  nomadic  hordes, 
vfo  wavier  over  the  regions  to  the  north 


of  China,  it  will  (hen  be  found  to  have  a 
rational  and  attainable  object,  which  has,  it 
is  probable,  been  successfully  accomplished. 
It  is  now  time  to  turn  our  eyes  on  the 
mass  of  the  people  by  whom  this  ancient 
and  Wide  spread  empire  is  inhabited.  The 
vast  amount  of  the  population  has  excited 
peculiar  wonder:  yet,  though  enumera- 
tions be  regularly  and  very  carefully  made, 
the  reports  vary  widely  us  to  the  result. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  mandarins  gave 
to  lord  Macartney  a  statement  said  to  be 
official,  by  Which  China  v.as  made  to  con- 
tain 333,000,000  of  inhabitants.  The  very 
singularity  of  the  number,  joined  tt>  other 
circumstances,  have  thrown  very  just  dis- 
credit upon  this  report.  There  are  several 
enumerations  made  between  the  6th  and 
the  13th  centuries,  which  do  not  raise  the 
population  above  50  or  Op  millions;  but 
these  were  probably  imperfect,  or  including 
only  persons  of  a  certain  age.  Father  Alfen- 
tein  gives  198,913,713  a*  the  result  of  an 
enumeration  made  in  1743.  Grosier  men- 
tions two  made  m  1760  and  1761,  which 
were  very  nearly  the  same.  It  appears, 
however,  by  the  Yc*tung-tche,  a  sort  of  Chi- 
nese Encyclopedia,  that,  in  1743,  the  num- 
ber of  ramiries  paying  taxes  was  98,514,488, 
which,  at  five  to  each  family,  would  give 
142,582,440.  Some  statistical  reports,  re- 
cently translated  by  Mr  Morrison,  give  the 
result  of  a  census  made  by  the  present  em- 
peror at  about  145,000,000.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  apprehend  that  the  most  rational 
conjecture  would  place  the  population  be- 
tween 150  and  200  millions,  perhaps  ap- 
proaching to  the  latter  number.  The  cen- 
sus being  made  with  a  view  to  taxation, 
would,  of  course,  be  studiously  evaded; 
and  in  so  extensive  an  empire  many  must 
escape.  Even  200  millions  would  not  give 
a  density  exceeding  that  of  England  and 
France,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  sur- 
prising after  the  symptoms  of  crowded  po- 
pulation which  all  travellers  have  observed. 
It  has  been  alleged,  indeed,  that  this  accu- 
mulation of  people  might  be  confined  chief- 
ly to  the  high  roads  and  canals,  along  which 
the  great  commercial  routes  lie.  This  would 
have  been  plausible,  had  the  subsistence  of 
the  Chinese  depended  chiefly  on  commerce 
and  raanuhtctures ;  but  resting  as  it  does 
almost  wholly  on  agriculture,  it  seems  im- 
probable, when  the  tracts  observed  by  tra- 
vellers are  cultivated  to  such  excess,  that 
any  lands  capable  of  culture  should  be  ne- 
glected* On  the  other  hand,  there  appears 
to  be  a  considerable  extent  of  mountainous 
district,  over  which  regular  police  and  se- 
curity of  property  have  not  been  fully  ex- 
tended^ where  the  country  is  almost  in  a 
savage  state,  and  population  consequently 
thiri. 
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The  Chinese,  in  their  physiognomy  end 
general    appearance,    exhibit   unequivocal 
proofs  of  their  Mongol  origin,  along  with 
some  features  peculiar  to  themselves.    The 
square  flat  face,  the  nose  small  but  broad 
at  the  root,  the  colour  of  a  pale  yellow,  like 
the  root  of  rhubarb  or  a  faded  leaf,  is  join- 
ed with  the  oblique  and  elongated  eye, 
which  is  peculiar  to  China  and  her  colonies. 
Their  long  black  hair  is  plaited  into  a  long 
tail,  reaching  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
the  waist,  and  sometimes  to  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  the  rest  of  the  scalp  being  ojosely  shav- 
en.   The  nation  in  general  is  substantially 
clothed,  the  higher  ranks  in  silks  and  satins, 
the  lower  in  cotton.    Some  of  the  boatmen, 
however,  who  ply  on  the  shores  of  the  Yel- 
low sea,  were  observed  to  be  destitute  even 
of  such  clothing  as  decency  required.  They 
are  extremely  dirty  in  their  persons,  and 
seem  to  have  a  rooted  aversion  for  cold  wa- 
ter, either  for  drinking  or  ablution.    Their 
clothes  are  worn  tfll  covered  with  filth  and 
Vermin,  and  the  assemblage  of  a  number 
into  one  place  produces  a  very  unpleasing 
effect  on  the  olfactory  nerves.    The  higher 
classes  pique  themselves  upon  embonpoint, 
which  is  supposed  to  indicate  at  once  abund- 
ance of  food  and  exemption  from  labour. 
From  the  same  species  of  pride,  the  nails, 
among  persons  of  rank,  are  allowed  to  grow 
to  an  immeasurable  length.    But  the  most 
remarkable  feature  is  the  unnatural  dimi- 
nution in  the  size  of  the  feet,  which  the 
females  effect  by  compression  from  the  ear? 
liest  age,  and  which  is  considered  as  the  chief 
ornament  of  a  Chinese  beauty.    Various 
stories  are  related  concerning  the  origin  of 
this  singular  habit ;  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  wear  much  the'  air  of  probability.    It 
Appears    to   spring  very  naturally,  partly 
from  the  pride  of  shewing  themselves  to  be 
under  no  necessity  of  bodily  labour,  and 
partly  from  fantastic  ideas  of  beauty  attach- 
ed to  an  extreme  degree  of  slenderness  and 
exility.    How  short  is  the  time,  since  the 
same  false  taste  dictated  in  Europe  a  custom 
scarcely  less  pernicious,  in  the  unnatural 
compression  of  the  waist.    It  is  certain  that 
the  Chinese  ladies  experiepce  very  consider- 
able inconvenience   from  this  custom,  in 
the  operation  of  moying  from  place  to  place. 
The  most  prudent  observe  the  caution  of 
keeping  close  to  the  wall,  and  resting  against 
it.    Where  this  prop  fails,  they  can  walk 
only  with  a  timid  and  tottering  step,  and 
with  the  frequent  hazard  of  being  overturn- 
ed, when  the  replacing  themselves  in  an 
erect  position  is  no  easy  task ;  nor  do  their 
lords  ever  deign  to  afford  the  smallest  assist- 
ance. 

The  national  character  seems  to  be  such 
as  is  naturally  formed  by  the  constant 
operation  of  watchful  and  jealous,  though 


net  violent  and  ferocious  despotism,    In 
such  a  government,  the  grand  object  of  the 
ruling  power  continually  is,  to  crush  in 
the  bud  all  the  seeds  of  turbulence  and  dis- 
order ;  to  insulate  the  people  from  each 
other,  and  prevent  all  assemblages,  unlets 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  governor ; 
to  deaden  all  those  energies  which  could 
lead  to  vehement  action,  to  independence  of 
thought  or  feeling ;  and  to  form  the  whole 
train  of  affairs  into  a  quiet,  regular,  mecha- 
nical routine.    All  those  minute  observ- 
ances, which  are  elsewhere  left  to  die  in- 
fluence of  fashion,  or  to  the  caprice  of  in- 
dividuals, are  here  regulated  by  positive 
statute.    The  Chinese  of  any  rank  is  the 
mere  slave  of  etiquette.    There  is  a  rule  for 
every  thing  he  does ;  whether  he  aits  or 
walks,  whether  he  6peaks  or  remains  silent, 
whether  he  receives  company  at  home,  ox 
walks  abroad.    If  an  oversight  be  com- 
mitted in  any  of  these  particulars,  a  due 
number  of  strokes  with  the  bamboo  im- 
mediately reminds  him  of  his  duty.   When 
two  officers  of  equal  rank  meet,  they  Ibid 
their  hands  and  salute  each  other,  so  long 
as  they  remain  in  sight    When  one  officer 
visits  another,  he  sends  before  him  a  sheet  of 
red  paper,  expressing  his  name  and  quality, 
by  which  the  latter  is  enabled  to  measure 
accurately  the  degree  and  mode  of  ceremony 
with  which  he  is  to  receive  him.    Presents 
are  also  offered,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  received,  indicates  the  dispoaitiou, 
friendly  or  otherwise,  of  the  person  wait- 
ed upon.    The  visit  is  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  regularity  and  solemnity ;  and  any 
indulgence  of  ease  or  mirth,  would  be  con- 
sidered ps  the  highest  breach  of  decorum. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  strictest  gravity  is  es- 
sential to  the  maintenapce  of  a  respectable 
place  in  Chinese  society.    To  speak  but 
seldom,  and  only  on  great  occasions,  js  con- 
sidered highly  becoming;  while  that  gaiety 
and   hilarity  which  enliven  an  European 
company,  would  be  viewed  with  utter  con- 
tempt. Dancing  they  have  not  the  remotest 
idea  of.    There  are  no  fairs  or  meetings  for 
the  lower  ranks ;  no  bolls,  routes,  or  con- 
certs, for  the  higher.    They  cannot  con- 
ceive how  any  one  should  find  delight  in 
the  exercises  of  wrestling,  boxing,  or  fenc- 
ing or  in  active  games,  sucji  as  cricket, 
golf,  or  tennis.    The  Tartars,  indeed,  de- 
light in  hunting ;  but  this  taste  has  never 
been  communicated  to  the  Chinese.     The 
pnlv  amusements,  therefore,  are  their  feasts, 
which  are  conducted  in  the  same  cold  and 
ceremonious  manner  as  all  their  other  in- 
tercourse.   To  every  entertainment*  three 
invitations  are  given ;  one  the  evening  be- 
fore, another  on    the  following  morning, 
and  a  third   immediately  before   dinner. 
They  sit  usually  in  pairs  at  small  square 
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tab*  tieaciitf  which  tte 

serwd.  Besides  those  used 

fisss,  they  employ  several  gelatinous  ar- 

ftfes,  m  letch  de  mer,  or  sea  slug,  a  spe- 

sjetof  birds'  nests  found  in  the  Indian 

the  sinews,  fins,  andhoofe  of 

These  sod  other  viands, 

a?  in  porcelain  dishes,  are  eaten 

1&ba«Nns  of  porcelain,  and  with  two  little 

#oay  chop  sticks,  with  which  the  rice  and 

♦ymeat  is  taken  up  and  thrown  into  the 

podi.   Those  prevented  by  illness,  have 

irnartson  sent  to  their  house;   and  each 

1st  next  morning  sends  a  billet  of  thanks 

Ms  entertainment.    On  other  occasions, 

stitdividual  sits  down  to  his  solitary 

hi,  which,    though  simple,  is   usually 

■pas;  and  it  is  washed  down  with  tea, 

•itb  a  species  of  ardent  spirit  manu- 

fened  from  rice.    Public  intoxication  is 

tary  rare  occurrence,  and  though  they 

teased  of  privately  indulging  in  strong 

IMS,  it  would  appear-  that  sobriety,  upon 

Mraole,  is   a   national    characteristic, 

Rrgpcd  qualities  are,  steady  and  unre- 

a%rodustry;  unexampled  perseverance 

4  their  pursuits ;  unbounded  venera- 
l  fer  parents  and  ancestor*,  and  a  gene- 
humour  and  courtesy  of  manners. 

fans,  "  the  Chinese  are  a  civilised  and 
insole  people,  complaisant  to  strangers, 
In  cue  another,  very  regular  in  their 
and  behaviour."  Another  travel- 
that  even  when,  in  the  streets 
of  the  common  people  stop 
they  never  give  way  to  the 
and  abusive  language  common  in 
,  but  quietly  and  good  humouredly 
m  extricating  each  other.  To  balance 
ftgood  qualities,  however,  they  exhibit 
kV  vices  of  mean  and  degraded  minds, 
*ie  sense  of  personal  dignity  is 
by  long  habits  of  servitude, 
the  throne  to  the  meanest  subject, 
entire  disregard  of  truth  prevails, 
ds  of  the  most  glaring  description 
t  keen  asserted  to  the  members  of  our 
by  the  principal  lords  at  eourt, 
'  fey  the  emperor  himself.  Dishonesty 
tele  is  a  kindred  vice  equally  univer- 

5  «d  their  unparalleled  skill  in  every 
Mk  of  the  art  of  cheating,  has  been  re- 

with   astonishment   by  all    their 

visitors.    Even  their  social  qna- 

a  entirely   negative.     If  good 

and   courtesy   distinguish   their 

and  if  strong  emotions  of  attach- 

»  felt   towards    their  immediate 

these  sentiments  give  way,    be* 

mat  sphere,  to  the  coldest  indiffer- 

*fc   If  t  Chinese  drop  from  a  boat  or 

teiiato  the  sea,  he  is  suffered  to  sink* 

b***  the  smallest  attempt  being  made 

**wkhn,    VViule.  the  Akeete,.in  Can- 


ton roads,  was  making  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  save  part  of  a  boat's  crew  who  had 
sunk,  their  own  countrymen,  who  might 
easily  have  preserved  the  whole,  stood  on 
their  decks,  and  viewed  the  scene  with  the 
most  perfect  unconcern.  The  barbarous 
custom  of  exposing  children  affords  another* 
proof  of  the  insensibility  of  the  Chinese. 
Although  its  extent  may  have  been  exag- 
gerated, it  certainly  prevails  to  a  greater 
degree  than  in  any  other  nation  at  all  civi- 
lised. The  condition  of  the  female  sex  in 
China  is  not  very  materially  different  from 
what  it  is  among  the  other  Asiatic  nations. 
Theseelu8ion,  indeed,  is  not  quite  so  severe, 
nor  the  licence  of  polygamy  so  unlimited. 
One  alone  is  reckoned  the  wife;  all  others 
are  considered  her  handmaids,  and  their 
children  as  hen.  The  sex,  however,  are 
quite  excluded  from  general  society,  and 
seem  generally  to  be  held  in  very  low  esti- 
mation. Travellers  occasionally  observed 
them  yoked  in  the  plough  along  with  an 
ass,  and  bearing  the  chief  part  of  the  la- 
bour. 

China  is  perhaps  the  only  civilised,  and 
especially  the  only  absolute  government,  in 
which  there  is  no  established  religion  con- 
nected with  the  state.  The  rulers  of  the 
empire  have  even  been  accused  of  athe- 
ism;  but  this,  Mr  Barrow  has  shewn,  by 
extracts  from  their  ancient  book:  of  rites,  to 
be  wholly  without  foundation.  They  adore 
a  supreme  being  under  the  appellation  of 
Tien,  and  express  often  very  lofty  concep- 
tions of  his  attributes.  This  does  not  pre- 
serve both  the  emperor  and  the  nation 
from  the  most  absurd  superstitions.  The 
multitude  universally  believe  in  a  species 
of  spirits,  called  quei-skir,  some  good  and 
some  bad,  who  preside  over  the  seasons, 
over  mountains,  rivers,  and  other  natural 
objects,  over  their  doom  and  hearths,  ami 
over  every  thing  in  which  mortals  are  con- 
cerned. China  has  no  congregational  wor- 
ship, no.  public  sacrifices,  nothing  by  which 
men  can  be  assembled  together ;  an  object 
studiously  avoided  by  this  iealous  govern- 
ment. In  the  absence  of  these  customary 
Attractions,  the  sect  of  Fo  has  introduced 
itself,  and  has  become  the  reigning  one, 
though  it  is  rather  tolerated  than  encou-r 
raged  by  the  emperors.  This  faith  consists 
chiefly  in  an  imaginary  union  of  the  soul 
with  God,  in  abstraction  from  all  external 
objects.,  silence,  and  seclusion.  Some  of 
them  profess  celibacy,  and  immure  them-t 
selves  in  convents.  Their  chief  attraction, 
with  the  public  consists  in  a  vast  multitude, 
of  images,  with  which  their  temples  are- 
filled,  to  each  of  which  peculiar  powers  are, 
ascribed,  and  which  are  propitiated  by  li- 
beral offerings.  .  The  addition  of  bells* 
beads,  burning  of  incQUse,  and  processjions^ 
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produces  a  most  striking  resemblance  of 
this  religion  to  the  Roman  Catholic ;  in- 
aorouch,  that  one  of  the  Jesuit  miaaumariea 
cannot  forbear  intimating  a  suspicion,  that 
the  devil  had  got  the  start  of  them  in  China, 
and  had  endeavoured  by  this  anticipa- 
tion, to  shut  the  empire  against  them.  The 
dominion  of  the  priests  of  Fo  is  disputed 
by  those  of  the  Tao-tse*,  a  native  sect  which 
arose  about  the  time  of  Confucius,  but  of 
which  the  tenets  appear  somewhat  obscure. 
They  sometimes,  however,  alternate  with 
the  votaries  of  Fo  in  the  Anwar  of  the 
sovereigns.  The  numerous  pagodas  scatter- 
ed throughout  China,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  in  honour  of  eminent  saints 
belonging  to  those  two  sects,  particularly 
those  of  Fo. 

The  literature  of  China  has  already  been 
treated  of  at  some  length.  In  science, 
their  progress  has  been  much  less  consider- 
able. The  important  and  practical  one  of 
medicine  remains  still  in  a  most  crude  and 
empirical  state.  The  physicians  pretend 
to  know  the  nature  of  every  disease,  its 
prognosis  and  cure,'  by  the  mere  motion  of 
the  pulse.  Various  inferences  are  to  be 
made  according  as  the  sensation  experienc- 
ed in  feeling  it,  resembles  that  caused  by 
the  blade  or  an  onion,  by  pearls  under  the 
linger,  or  by  a  knife  scraping  a  bamboo 
cane.  Their  remedies  consist  in  adminis- 
tering a  few  simples,  of  which  ginseng 
takes  the  lead.  Surgery,  according  to  the 
ancient  European  system,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  barbers,  and  consists  chiefly  in  acu- 
punctuation  and  shampooing.  The  mani- 
fest superiority  of  the  Jesuits  in  this  pro- 
fession, was  one  of  the  chief  circumstances 
which  procured  for  them  at  one  time  a 
favourable  reception  at  i^e  court  of  China. 
The  other  sciences  are  not  further  advanc- 
ed. Of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  they 
possess  merely  what  is  necessary  for  the 
common  operations  of  life.  Their  calcula- 
tions are  performed  by  a  few  balls  strung  in 
wires,  and  sometimes  by  the  joints  of  the 
fingers.  Astronomy  is  cultivated  with  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  as  the  keeping  of 
the  calendar,  and  the  calculation  of  eclipses, 
are  made  important  affairs  of  state.  So  far 
hack  as- can  be  traced,  however,  this  de- 
partment has  never  been  managed  by  na- 
tive Chinese ;  it  has  always  been  necessary 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  foreigners.  Arabs, 
Armenians,  Bukharians,  Hindoos,  and 
finally,  Europeans,  have  successively  pre- 
sided ;  ami  ut  die  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  grossest  errors  had  crept  in. 
The  Chinese  theory  on  the  subject  of  an 
eclipse  is,  that  a  huge  dragon  is  endeavour- 
ing to  devour  the  sun;  to  avert  which 
event,  drums,  gongs,  and  all  the  instru- 
ments of  noise  which  can  be  procure^  are 


put  in  action,  In  trier  to  frbhten  tk 
monster  from  so  pernicious  a  meal 

The  fine  arts  also  cannot  be  cennderel 
as  in  a  flourishing  state.    The  public  boild- 
mgs  throughout  the  empire  appear  to  be 
constructed  much  more  for  purposes  of  m*. 
lity  than  of  ornament.    The  only  edifices 
constructed  with  the  latter  view  are  the  pt» 
godas,  which  are  round  in  every  city,  and 
almost  in  every  village ;  but  these  are  by 
no  means  constructed  in  the  finest  taste. 
The  porcelain  tower  at  Nankin  holds  an 
undisputed  pre-eminence;  but  this,  tar- 
nished over  nice  china  ware,  and  with  bells 
at  every  corner,  which  jingle  with  the  wind, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  otherwise  than 
as  a  huge  toy.    Their  gardens,  indeed,  dis- 
play a  taste  which  could  little  have  been 
expected,  being  an  attempt  to  display  na- 
ture in  her  boldest  and  nibW  aspect,  rocks, 
mountains,  and  lakes.    Although,  however, 
this  plan,  followed  out  on  a  large  scale,  as 
in  the  imperial  gardens,  produces  a  fine  ef- 
fect, yet  when  attempted  by  individuals  in 
spots  of  one  or  two  acres,  the  impression 
produced  is  altogether  ludicrous.     As  to 
painting,  they  can  make  a  close  and  servile 
copy  of  any  natural  object ;  and  thev  can 
make  a  similar  copy  of  an  European  land* 
scape,  when  it  k  laid  before  mem.    fiat 
they  have  no  powers  of  mind  by  whkb, 
applying  the  principles  of  foreshortening 
leeeping,  and  perspective,  they  can  form  the 
objects  of  nature  into  an  harmonious  com- 
position.   They  proceed  on  the  sans  prin- 
ciple, that  all  objects  in  a  landscape  ought 
to  be  represented  as  they  are,  not  as  they 
appear  to  the  eye;  hence  no  difi%renee  is 
made  between  the- near  and  the  remote. 
Their  musk  is  extremely  simple,  and  des- 
titute both  of  science  and  system ;  it  nay 
be  classed,  in  Dr  Burney's  apprehension, 
under  the  head  of  natural  music:  it  has 
been  compared  to  the  Scottish.    The  Chi- 
nese are  unable  to  understand  or  relish  any 
piece  of  which  die  harmony  is  at  .all  com- 
plicated.   The  drama  appears  to  be  a  most 
favourite  amusement.    Pekin  is  supposed 
to  contain  no  less  than  a  hundred  compa- 
nies of  players,  each  comprehending  about 
fifty  individuals.    These,  however,  do  not 
perform  on  theatres,  like  those  of  Europe: 
such  a  crowded  assemblage  would  be  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  govern- 
ment.   They  are  hired  by  individuals,  to 
enliven  the  scene  of  domestic  festivity ;  and 
they  pry  continually  on  the  canals,  waiting 
for  this  employment  The  eihibrtious  made 
at  eourt,  for  the  amusement  of  foreign  am- 
bassadors, have  been  of  the  most  grotesque 
aiid  ridiculous  nature.    One  of  these  repre- 
sented before  lord  Macartney,  was  supposed 
to  describe  the  marriage  of  die  earth  with 
the  ocean,    The  former  element  first  pa- 
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taaed  hat  wssw*w*>  cbssasting  of  dragons, 
ekpham,  eajje*,  oaks,  pines,  and  various 
oner  taasand  asrimak.  The  ootan  then 
•topped  tend  with  her  -whales,  dolphins, 
|wi  jmjmwi  tad  lrrialhans ;  and  an  enormoua 
while  adisecing  Id  the  front  of  the  stage, 
ejscasueie*erel  tons  of  water  into  the  pit ; 
adisnvywsseh  was  received  with  enthusi- 
asnc  iunhsar  The  private  dramas  ate  said 
to  be  oYt  sure  elegant  and  intellectual  cast. 
A  mvuy  story,  often  the  whole  life  of  anin« 
dindaat  aaaalhr  composes  the  plot,  which 
b  often  tolerably  coadopted;  an  interest- 
tag  oechnen  has  lately  been  translated 
ia*  Brian  by  Mr  Davie,  entitled,  "  An 
sex  in  his  old  age."  Then  ia  a  peenliar 
vsntof  ekamnce  and  choice  in  the  scenes 
oaibited.  Evcey  action  which  takes  place 
nieallue,  amrdere  and  executions  or  the 
assi  ilisciuus  nature,  are  brought  forward 
oj  the  stage.  In  one  of  these  pieces  a  lady 
ssnsg  sesame  pcegnmnt  in  the  course  of 
uesmva,the  mcamekaneiU  takes  place  in 
praeace  of  the  spectators.  The  dialogue 
is  ia  wase,  and  the  pasajotit  are  expressed* 
oil  the  Italian  opera,  by  a  species  of  reci- 
&»,  while  a  tight,  or  other  great  emer* 
gear?,  is  siMBHpaniul  by  a  crash  of  trum- 
pet*, eases,  and  other  instruments. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  useful  arts,  wfrrch 
my  be  considered  aa  forming  the  glory  of 
doe.  UtiKty,  direct  and  immediate,  is 
the  object  almost  exclusively  studied  in 
nay  Chinese  matjtutma.  Apiculture  here 
aha  the  lead,  with  a  great  preference  over 
ear?  ether  branch  of  industry.  Yet  it 
se  into  competition,  in  point  of 
I  skill,  with  the  highly  improved 
j  of  Europe.  These  are  no  large 
i;  few  families  cultivate  more  than  is 
iiwairi  for  their  own  smbsistence,  and  for 
wnag  thetax  levied  by  government*  Hence 
tootiagheonductedonalArgetcsle  there 
at  so  teams,  no  rotation  of  crops ;  neither 
ndk,  batter,  nor  cheese,  are  produced. 
Their  plough  la  a  wretched  instrument; 
ad  ia  many  places  the  spade  and  the  hoe 
n  the  chief  means  of  cultivation.  As  the 
anHest  possible  amount  of  produce  is  di- 
ttted  to  the  annport  of  animals,  manure  ia 
caaeeaendy  deficient ;  and  even  the  extra* 
•entry  exertions  made  to  procure  it  scarce* 
*ydo  more  than  supply  the  purposes  of  hoiw 
The  emperor  ia  considered  the 
proprietor  of- the  land;  but  be 
fenbe*  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  produoe, 
vsieh  forms  the  only  burden:  nothing  is 
pad  either  for  poor  rates  or  far  me  support 
tf  the  clergy,  lliewenderMoircumstance 
in  Chinese  agriculture  k  the  care  take*  as 
bnna  every  spot  under  cultivation.  The 
drier  iastrament  in  such  a  climate  is  ^nois- 
tore,  which  is  conveyed  to  eaery  district, 
«d  abasst  to  every  fijuVft,  by  mmmaerable 
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The  sides  of  lofty  raotrutams  are 
formed  into  terraces,  to  which  the  water  is 
conveyed  up  by  buckets;  or  therein  is  col- 
lected in  reservoirs  at  the  top,  and  convey- 
ed down  by  conduits.  Mr  Ellis  expresses 
very  atrougly  the  relief  which  his  eye  once 
felt  at  seeing,  -for  the  first  time  in  a  sail  of 
several  daya,asmeJlpetch  of  gsoundabandeiH 
ed  to  nature*  The  expedients  for  collecting 
manure  are  of  the  most  unprecedented  na- 
ture. The  urine  of  men  aim*  animals,  huw 
man  hair,  the  roots  of  plants,  mud  from  the 
canals,  and  every  substance,  however  offen- 
sive, capable  of  being,  employed  for  this 
purpose,  ia  collected  with  the  most  incre- 
dible diligence.  A  number  of  children  and 
old  people,  "unfit  for  any  other  labour,  are 
employed  in  this  service*  The  chief  object 
of  Chinese  agriculture,  and  the  general  food 
of  the  empire,  is  rice.  This  fortunately 
requires  little  manure,  and  an  annual  crop 
can  be  raised  by  mere  irrigation.  In  the 
more  northerly  provinces,  where  the  severity 
of  the  climate  is  adverse  to  the  cultivation 
of  rice,  its  place  is  supplied  by  wheat,  bar- 
ky, and  other  European  grains.  The  next 
staple  is  the  tea  plant,  of  which  vast  plan- 
tations am  found  in  the  provinces  to  the 
south  of  she  Yang-tse-kiang.  It  is  not 
yet  well  ascertained  whether  the  green  and 
bohea  are  from  the  same,  or  from  different 
plants.  Sir  George  Staunton  inclines  to  the 
former  opinion,  but  De  Ghugnea  asserts  that 
she  plants  are  different  The  black  is  con* 
aiderably  more  roasted  than  the  green,  which 
may  be  sufficient  to  modify  its  action  en 
the  nerves.  Tea  is  of  universal  use,  not 
only  in  China,  but  throughout  all  Thibet 
end*  Chinese  Tartary.  In  these  last  conn* 
sries  the  leaves  are  eaten,  mixed  in  a  species 
of  paste  made  of  flour  and  water.  In  the 
southern  provinces,  vast  tracts  are  covered 
with  the  white  mulberry,  for  the  production 
of  silk,  which  has  long  been  one  of  the 
staples  of  die  empire.  For  the  use  of  the 
fewer  ranks,  large  quantities  of  cotton  are 
raised  in  the  middle  provinces,  which  do 
not,  however,  supersede  an  extensive  im- 
portation from  India.  Tobacco,  camphor, 
ginseng,  and  a  variety  of  leguminous  plants, 
may  be  added  to  the  hat  of  Chinese  agri* 
cultural  products. 

In  manusictures,  also,  this  nation  dis* 

Sys  no  common  degree  of  ingenuity. 
ere  are  still  several  important  respects  m 
which  Europeans,  with  all  their  vast  im- 
provements, are  unable  to  equal  them. 
Their  porcelain,  sn  the  whiteness,  hard* 
wess,  and  transparency  of  the  substance, 
and  in  the  beauty  ta?  the  colours  laid  upon 
it,  surpasses  any  imitation  that  has  been 
made  of  it.  They  possess  the  art  of  ex- 
tracting dyeing  materialairom  a  vast  varie- 
ty of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  aub* 
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•traces,  to  a  degree  scarcely  equalled 
any  other  nation.  It  is  only  in  the  i 
chanical  part,  however,  that  they  display 
this  excellence ;  for  the  figures  on  the  Eu- 
ropean porcelain  are  designed  in  a  much 
superior  style.  This  fabric  Is  chiefly  carri- 
ed on  in  the  province  of  Kiaug-see ;  and  one 
town,  called  Kin«te-chin,  is  said  to  Contain 
a  million  of  people  wholly  employed  in  it. 
Silks  and  satins  are  Another  staple  manu- 
facture, and  executed  in  the  most  superior 
style.  Cottons  are  also  manufactured  to  a 
great  extent,  though  that  peculiar  species 
which  we  call  nankin  does  not  seem  pro- 
perly Chinese;  their  prevailing  colours 
being  blue,  black,  and  brown.  There  are 
a  variety  of  little  ornamental  arts,  in  which 
we  cannot  rival  them ;  such  as,  the  cutting 
of  ivory  into  fans,  baskets,  &c  cutting  of 
tortoise  shell  and  mother  of  pearl ;  their 
silver  filagree  and  lacquered  cabinets,  and 
the  mode  of  ornamenting  their  cabinet 
wares,  tea-chests,  &c.  Their  paper,  print- 
ing, and  ink,  may  challenge  comparison 
with  ours.  All  these  elegant  works  are 
performed  on  a  small  scale,  without  any 
aid  from  machinery  or  the  division  of 
labour.  Their  instruments  are  of  the  sim- 
plest kind,  and  each  individual  performs 
himself  all  the  operations. 

The  commerce  of  China  presents  some  re- 
markable peculiarities.  The  empire  is  quite 
unrivalled  in  the  extent  of  its  inland  naviga- 
tion. Theinnumerable rivers  and  canals  with 
which  it  is  intersected,  are  covered  with  bar* 
geeof  every  form  and  dimension,  interchang- 
ing the  productions  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces with  each  other.  The  scene  pre- 
sented at  the  junction  of  the  Hoang-ho 
and  the  Yan-tae-kiang  with  the  great  canal, 
when  these  'streams  are  entirely  covered 
with  this  floating  wealth,  is  magnificent 
beyond  description.  The  lakes  and  less 
frequented  rivers  are  filled  with  barks  es. 
tablished  there  for  fishing,  or  for  the  breed* 
ing  of  ducks,  and  occupied  by  persons  who 
have  no  habitation  on  land.  An  able  writer, 
who  had  the  best  means  of  observation,  con- 
siders himself  quite  safe  in  asserting,  that 
a  number  of  people,  equal  to  the  whole 
population  of  Great  Britain,  subsists-  in 
China  entirely  upon  the  water,  The  most 
bulky  articles  conveyed  along  the  canals  are 
rice,  silk  and  cotton  msnufactuses,  salt, 
coal,  and  manure.  Trade  is  carried  on  by 
the  simplest  form  of  barter.  The-.  Chinese 
have  no  bills  of  exchange,  nor  regular  system 
of  credit  of  any  kind;  and  borrowing  can 
scarcely  be  practised,  since  the  rate  of  in* 
terest  is  3  per  cent  in  the  month.  They 
can  scarcely  be  said  even  to  have  a  circulat- 
ing medium,  the  only  coin  of  which  the 
value  is  fixed,  being  one  of  copper,  of  the 
value  of  the  thousandth  part  of  (is.  8d» 


Foreign  commerce  is  viewed  with  a  much 
less  favourable  eye.  The  sovereigns  of 
China  seem  to  have  imbibed,  in  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree,  that  antipathy  with  which 
it  is  regarded  by  the  rulers  of  all  the  great 
despotic  empires.  Their  boast  is,  that 
China,  from  the  multitude  of  her  ? tried 
productions,  stands  in  no  need  of  any  fo- 
reign mtercourse ;  and  that  it  is  an  act  of 
peculiar  favour  and  condescension  if  they 
admit  a  foreign  vessel  into  one  of  their  ports. 
The  most  ancient  and  necessary  trade  of 
China  is  that  with  the  Indian  islands;  bat 
it  is  carried  on  entirely  in  her  own  iunfa, 
no  vessel  from  these  quarters  being  allowed 
in  return  to  enter  her  ports.  From  them, 
in  exchange  for  her  manufactures,  she  re- 
ceives the  singular  and  favourite  luxuries  of 
birds'  nests,  beech  de  mer,  and  shark*'  fins, 
together  with  tin,  and  a  variety  of  spices. 
Japan  and  Cochin-Chinaare  allowed,  by  an* 
dent  usage,  to  send  a  few  annual  vessels. 
But  Europeans  have  only  two  points  at 
which  they  are  allowed  to  trade ;  one  at 
Kiachta,  the  emporium  for  the  overland 
trade  of  Russia,  the  other  at  Canton,  which 
is  appropriated  to  the  maritime  states.  That 
at  the  former  place  is  conducted  entirely 
under  the  direction  of  the  government,  and 
by  persons  appointed  under  the  imperial 
seal.  For  their  guidance  official  instruc- 
tions have  been  drawn  up,  a  copy  of  which 
fell  lately  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians; 
and  a  curious  abstract  of  it,  from  a  Rusaaa 
manuscript,  has  been  given  in  the  Sup- 
plement to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannic*. 
Every  expedient,  if  not  of  fraud,  at  least  of  the 
most  disingenuous  bargaining,  is  directed  to 
been^myed  against  the  foreigners.  At  Can- 
ton business  is  conducted  in  a  mere  respect- 
able manner.  A  number  of  persons,  called 
the  hong  merchants,  receive  the  imperial 
licence  to  trade  with  Europeans,  They 
have  built  a  range  of  magnificent  ware* 
houses  along  the  river,  called  homgs,  from 
which  their  name  is  derived.  As  soon  as  a 
vessel  arrives  in  the. river,  die  is  immedi- 
ately committed  to  one  of  these  hong  mer- 
chants, who  becomes  responsible  for  her 
conduct,  and  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
trading  with  herv.  Although  these  persons 
thus  enjoy  a  monopoly,  yet  as  they  are  men 
of  extensive  dealings,  and  uniformly  expe- 
rience honourable  treatment  from  the  com* 
pant,  they  do  not  afford  much  reason  to 
complain  of  their  conduct.  Other  indivi- 
duals sometimes  obtain  a  licence  from  the 
hongs  to  carry  on  some  trade;  these  are 
called  outside  merchants,  but  are  not  so 
mush  esteemed.  Xo  every  bale  the  mark 
of  the  East.  India  company  is  attached; 
which  carries  such  credit  along  with  it, 
that  a  bale  in  which  it  is  accidentally  want- 
ing, cannot  (*  disposed  of  at  the  same 
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prior.  European  rends  are  not  allowed  to 
ascend  the  river  higher  than  Whampoo, 
about  U  walks  below  Canton.  The  duties 
are  levied,  not  upon  the  goods,  but  accord-* 
ing  to  a  most  absurd  estimate  of  the  size 
of  the  veael,  formed  by  multiplying  the 
length  into  the  breadth.  A  considerable 
advtntue  hence  arises  from  the  employ- 
ment ofbrge  vessels  m  this  trade. 

The  Allowing  tables,  collected  from  the 
series  of  reports  made  to  parliament  eon- 
armng  the  affidrs  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany,  will  afibrd  a  general  view  of  the  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  China : 


1.  Value  of  exports  to  China  during  the 
three  years  1809-11. 

1809.         1810.       1811. 


Copper  

Iron  bar  

Lead  L.39,348 

Tin  29,06? 

Woollens       971,360 
Miscellaneous     8364 


L.1,042,1S9 


L.3609 

835 

69,337 

31,470 

825,097 

3111 


933,459 


L.1601 

3945 

59,783 

2490 

899,137 
3309 


963.7IS 


2.  Imports  from  China  during  the  ten  years  ending  1811. 


1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809..... 
1810 


Tea. 


Lbi. 
27,356,509 
30,843,134 
26,680,784 
28,538,825 
22,155,557 
12,599,236 


35,747,224   117,855 


21,717,310 
19,791,356 
1811 21,231,849 


Mface&aneoui 
Nankin*    |      Articles. 


Lbs. 
75,588 
74,538 
90,362 
76,359 
18,607 
55,277 


90,603 
54,376 
81,397 


Piece*  . 
274,921 
232,894 
264,4071 
252,207 
376,234 
•  72,135 
484,647 
387,720, 
305,009 
316,616* 


Value. 
L.1 9,054 
23,134 
26,184 
15,198 
10,504 
11,474 
17,617 
14,268 
14,890 
9630 


Total  Value. 


L.4,645,911 
5,203,54 
4,561,030 
4,829,016) 
3,740,2 
2,156,075 
6,124,810 
3,749,298 
3,390,988 
3,660,830 


CHfKA,  a  considerable  river  of  Asia  Mi- 
Mr,  in  die  province  of  Natoha.  It  rises 
ia  the  south  part  of  Caria,  beyond  the  vil- 
ap  of  Geyra,  and  falls  into  the  south  side 
« the  Meander.  At  some  distance  from 
the  mouth  it  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge, 
ibootsoo  feet  long,  built  on  nine  or  ten 
s»ag  pars. 

Chixabaxeek,  a  town  in  the  Birman 
empire,  province  of  Pegue,  situated  on  a 
math  of  the  Irravuttie  river,  called,  in  our 
asps,  the  False  river,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  faro  the  Rangoon  branch.  Below  the 
mm  the  river  ia  divided  by  a  large  island, 
lakh  ia  also  called  Chinabakeer,  as  well  at 
tk  eastern  stream.  The  whole  of  this  coast 
&  my  low,  and  would  be  dangerous,  did 
ut  the  water  shoal  very  gradually.  The 
aly  landmarks  are  some  trees,  which  grow 
■  the  Chinabakeer  island,  and  another 
damp,  •  little  to  the  south-west  of  the 
ttnnceto  the  Rangoon  river,  called  the 
Hephant.  The  town  is  situated  in  1st.  16. 
3.  N.  long,  about  95.  45.  £. ;  but  noaccu- 


During  lord  Cornwallis  s  campaigns  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  British  forces, 
and  the  authority  restored  to  the  Hindoo 
family;  in  revenge  for  which,  Tippoo  Sul- 
tan destroyed  great  part  of  the  town.  It 
is,  however,  now  fast  recovering,  and  at 
present  contains'  between  400  and  500 
nouses.  The  neighbouring  country  pro- 
duces a  quantity  of  raw  sugar,  which  is 
carried  to  the  town,  and  there  refined  in  so 
superior  a  manner,  as  to  be  held  in  great 
estimation  all  over  the  peninsula.  Long. 
77.  55.  E.  Lat.  13.  26.  N. 

Cuixacota,  a  small  settlement  of  South 
America,  in  New  Grenada,  12  miles  N.  E. 
of  Pamplona. 

Chinampetta,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
district  of  Madura.  Long.  78.  8.  £•  LaU 
9.  41,  N. 

China  fat  am,  a^own  of  Hindostan,  dis- 
trict of  Mysore.  It  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some town,  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  de- 
fended by  a  small  citadel.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  this  place  is  Pattala  Durg,  one 
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to  port  of  the  country,  which  is  said  to    °-tA-     rn1--  --'— ' J *-  —  J 

ftabbie  the  Delta  of  the  G  tnges,  abound* 
is*  in  woods,  containing  deer,  tigers,  and 
vha  wild  animals. 

<hixaialababam,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  dtoict  of  Chuc  Balapore,  and  terri- 
j«i«  of  the  rajah  of  Mysore.  It  formerly 
Wonged  to  an  independent  chief,  but  was 
«^tn  by  Hydej  A&  about  the  year  1759. 


SulAn.  The  vicinity  produces  abundance 
of  sugar  cane,  and  the  town  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable manufacture  of  sugar-candy  and 
iron  wire.    Long.  77. 44.  £.  Lat.  12. 39.  N. 

Chi  nap  at  am,  the  orginal  and  proper 
name  of  Madras. 

Chi  varan,  a  city  of  Khorassan,  in  Per- 
sia, 40  miles  N.  of  Muschid. 

Chinch  a  Ncm,  a  riHage  of  South  Ame* 
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rka,  in  the  prorinoe  of  Yucatan,  id  miles 
N.  ofMerida.    Lat  81.  4.N. 

Chinchaycocha,  a  lake  of  Peru,  in  the 
province  of  Tarma,  which  is  87  miles  in 
lengthy  and  9  in  b^f*^**1- 

'Chinchilla,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Murcia.  Population  4500*  168 
miles  S.E.  of  Madrid.  Long.  1.  58.  W. 
Lat.  38.  48.  N. 

Cbdcchife,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Jaen  de  Braeamoros*  which  being 
swelled  to  a  considerable  sue  by  the  acces- 
sion of  various  streams,  enters  the  Amazons 
on  the  north  shore,  in  lat.  5.  30.  S. 

Chinchow,  a  large  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Toledo,  and  the  chief  place  in 
a  county  of  the  same  name,  on  the  borders 
ofGuadalaxara.  18  miles  B.S.E.  of  Madrid. 

Chinchoor,  a  town  of  Hindoetan,  pro- 
vince of  Aumngabad,  Jying  on  the  road 
from  Bombay  to  Poonah.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  left  hank  of  a  river,  and  is 
said  to  contain  4000  inhabitants.  It  is  in- 
debted for  its  population  and  flourishing 
state,  to  its  being  the  residence  of  Chinta~ 
mun  Deo,  a  pretended  saint,  whom  a  great 
proportion  of  the  Mahrattas  believe  to  be 
an  incarnation  of  one  of  their  deities,  and 
who,  like  the  Grand  I^roa,  is  supposed 
never  to  die,  but  the  soul  to  transmigrate 
into  the  body  of  his  successor. 

Chinciiura,  a  town  of  Bengal,  20  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Dinagepore. 

Chikclewt,  a  district  of  Hlndostan, 
situated  on  the  sea  shore,  between  Madras 
and  the  Palar  river.  Till  about  the  end  of 
the  17th  century  this  territory  was  govern* 
ed  by  a  Hindoo  chief  called  the  Rayeel.  It 
was  then  conquered  by  the  Mahometans, 
and  annexed  to  the  government  of  Gingee 
or  Arcot.  About  the  year  1750,  this  district, 
with  some  others,  was  made  over  by  the 
nabob  Mohammed  Vli  Khan,  to  the  Eng- 
lish East  India  company,  and  was  termed 
the  Joghire.  The  soil  is  very  poor,  aud 
parched  up  for  want  of  water.  During  the 
wars  with  Hyder  Ali  it  was  laid  waste  by 
his"  armies,  and  for  some  years  was  little 
better  than  a  desert.  It  is  now  much  re- 
covered, and  is  governed  by  an  English 
judge,  collector,  &c. 

Chinci.eput,  a  town  and  fortress  of 
Hindostan,  and  capital  of  the  above  district. 
It  is  situattd  on  the  north-cast  bank  of  the 
Palar  river,  39  miles  from  Madras,  and  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Hindoo  cnief. 
In  the  year  1751  it  was  taken  by  the  French, 
but  shortly  after  recovered  by  captain  Coate. 
During  our  wars  with  Hyder  Ah,  it  was  one 
of  the  frw  strongholds  which  withstood  the 
force  w  his  arms,  and  served  as  a  depot  for 
the  stores,  and  a  refuge  for.  the  natives. 
After  the  defeat  of  tin  gallant  colonel  Bail- 
lie  in  the  year  1780,,  sir  Hector  Munro  took 


refuge  with  dpe  remaining  army,  voder  the 
walls  of  this  fort.  Itutheiemdeneeof  tbt 
judge,  collector,  &c  Long.  79. 6*.  E.  Lau 
18. 56.  N.; 

Chinb/la,  a  village  of  Lower  Canada, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  island  of  Mont- 
real, at  the  eastern  extaemity  of  Lake  St  j 
Louis,  9  inaleabesfw  the  town  of  MontresL  j 
Iris  a  place  of  greater  importance  than  any  ! 
other  village  on  the  island,  being  the  centre 
of  all  the  commerce  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  and  the  north-west  country 
of  America  also*  It  is  here  where  the  flat* 
bottomed  boats  of  the  north-west  company 
associated,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  witft 
the  Indians  in  Aits,  commence  their  voy- 
age for  the  interior  deserts  of  America, 
loaded  with  goods ;  and  from  May  to  De- 
cember, when  these  are  continually  arriving 
or  departing,  this  place  presents  a  scene  of 
great  activity  and  business.  It  consists  of 
only  20  dwelling-houses,  and  there  is  be* 
sides  a  great  number  of  storehouses  and 
warehouses  belonging  to  the  merchants,  and 
to  the  North-west  company;  also  a  dry-dock 
of  great  extent,  for  laying  up  the  craft  em- 
ployed m  the  interior  navigation. 

Chink?,  or  Cinay,  a  small  tqwn  of  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  rivulet  af  Boch,  with 
1060  inhabitants.  10  miles  N.  B.  of  Di- 
nant    Long.  5.  19.  S.   Lat.  50.  18.  N. 

Chinga,  a  town  of  Ceylon,  at  the  month 
of  a  small-river,  which  mils  into  tiie  bay  of 
Bengal.    Long.  08.  S.  Lat  ?.  SI.  N. 

Cringolbagvl,  a  small  island  in  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  coast  of  Virginia.  Long. 
75.  86.  B.  Lat  37.  56.  N. 

Chi ngotb ague,  a  small  island  in  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  coast  of  Virginia.  Lone- 
75.80.  W.   LatS7.  46.  N. 

Chinootbaoub  Inlet,  a  narrow  chan- 
nel between  two  islands,  near  the  coast  of 
Virginia.    Long.  75. 48.  W.  Lat  97. 58.  N. 

Ching-timo-poo,  a  town  af  Pecheli, 
m  China,  of  the  first  rank,  almost  fimr  miles 
in  compass,  situated  near  a  fine  river,  and 
having  an  extensive  jurisdiction.  Long. 
115.  80.  £.   Lat  38.  4.  N. 

Chin i,  or  Chira,  a  small  island  of  South 
America,  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  gulf 
of  Nicoya,  on  the  coast  of  the  province  of 
Costa  Rica.    Lat.  10  N. 

Chini,  a  small  island  in  Salines  bay, 
near  the  coast  of  Costa  Rica. 

Chinhachin,  a  town  of  Northern  Hin- 
doetan, in  the  district  of  Jemlah,  of  which 
it  is  the  capital,  but  Is  tributary  to  the  rajah 
of  NepauL  This  place  is  situated  in  a  val- 
ley, the  north  side  of  which  is  bounded  by 
the  Himmalava  moan  tains.  It  is  the  rrmi- 
tier  town  or  the  Nepaulese  towards  the 
north-west  quarter,  and  would  be  a  £ood 
route  for  supplying  Thibet  with  Euroircan 
commodities,  did  not  the  influence  of  the 


g  h  i  m* 

Quae*  topede  the  trade  and  intercourse 
«Uh  Thibet    Long.  SI.  35.  E,  Lat.  30. 

CHiyyiAsiHY,  a  town  of  Hindostan* 
province  of  Upon.  JLong.  76.  E.  Lot* 
liLN. 

Chixkoois,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  on  the 
west  costf  of  North  America,  amounting  to, 
about  4»,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the 
t'dimfci  river,  near  its  entrance  into  the 
ftcnlc  oeesn.    The  men  are  low  in  stature, 
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rather  ugly  and  ill  made,  then*  legs  being 
snafl  and  crooked,  their  feet  large,  and 
their  heads,  like  those  of  the  women,  flat- 
lewd  in  a  most  disgusting  manner.  Their 
drirf  sbnstenee  is  derived  from  the  salmon 
and  other  fish,  which  are  caught  in  the 
uoaH  streams  by  means  of  nets.  They  are 
cf  i  timid  disposition,  and  though  better 
pwidal  with  arms  than,  their  neighbours* 
they  biTe  not  courage  to  use  them  advan- 
upoatly,  either  against  the  animals  of  the 
fautor  against  their  enemies.  They  are, 
Lowever,  greatly  addicted  to  thieving. 

Chinov,  a  town  of  France,  in  die  de- 
jaruaent  of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  on  the 
riraVienne,  with  5500  inhabitants  Here 
is  i  strong  castle,  in  which  Henry  II.  of 
England  died  in  1189,  and  which  was  for 
«wte  dme  the  residence  of  Charles  VII.  of 
Fmjcv.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  manu- 
ritrtujej  of  serges,  druggets,  and  other 
Toulkn  stuffs.  The  famous  Rabelais  was 
sura  within  a  league  of  this  town.  16? 
vtia&W.  of  Paris.  Long.  0.  14.  55.  W. 
Ul  47. 11.  N. 

Cm.vooa,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Ikjapore,  belonging  to  the  Nizam, 
Lag.  J*.  34.  E.  Lat.  15.  40.  N. 

Cmxqoa,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
tf  Bern,  situated  on  the  north-east  side  of 
tiie  ri?er  Godavery.  Long.  80.  8,  E.  Lat. 
to  s.  X 

Chisota,  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Cumana,  which  enters  the 
Orinoco  from  the  north. 

Cuinradubgam,  a  fort  of  Hindostan,  in 
tie  province  of  Mysore.  Long.  78.  £  E. 
U.  12.  23.  N. 

CHiNaovruTTUN,  a  town  and  fortress  of 
Hindostan,  belonging  to  the  rajah  of  My- 
«ie.  The  fort  is  built  of  stone,  and  has  a 
pod  glacis  and  ditch.  The  town  contains 
about  900  houses,  and  has  a  weekly  market, 
but  ptwraim  little  trade.  Long.  76.  40.  £. 
Lit  12.  53.  N. 

Chjnsuxa,  the  principal  Dutch  settle* 
nent  in  Bengal,  situated  on  the  western 
bsnk  of  the  Bhagunitty  or  Hoogly  river, 
SI  miles  above  Calcutta.  During  the  pe- 
riod that  sultan  Mohammed  Shujaa,  second 
ioo  of  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan,  governed 
Bengal,  every  facility  and  encouragement 
*u  given  to  commerce,  and  such  .of  the 


Euscfean  nations  as  chose  obtained  permi*- 
sion  to  establish  factories.    The  English 
very  imprudently,  about  the  year  163d,  es- 
tablished theirs  in  the  city  of  Hoogly,  then 
the  royal  port  of  Bengal,  the  Dutch  more 
wisely  requested  a  piece  of  ground,  two  miles 
below  the  town,  on  a  clear  and  healthy 
spot;  upon  which,  in  or  about  the  year  1650, 
they  erected  their  factory,  and  attracted  a 
considerable  number  of  natives  to  settle  hi 
its  vicinity ;  but  about  15  years  subsequent 
to  this  event,  they  fell  under  the  displea- 
sure of  the  nuwab  Shaiata  Khan,  who  se- 
questered   their   property  and  prohibited 
tnei*  traffic    It  is  probable  that,  by  mean* 
of  bribery,  they  were  shortly  restored  to 
their  privileges,  for,  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
English  from  Bengal,  in.  the  year  I68e\ 
they  re-established  all  their  factories,  anal 
dispatched  11  loaded  ships  in  one  season  to 
Europe.    In  the  year  1696,  a  serious  re- 
bellion having  broken  out  in  Bengal,  the 
Europeans  obtained  permission  to  fortify 
their  respective  factories,  which  the  Dutch 
did  in  a  manner  superior  to  that  practised 
by  either  the  French  or  English ;  and  hav- 
ing materially  assisted  the  government  by 
the  recapture  of  Hoogly  from  the  rebels; 
they  became  a  favoured  nation,  and  their 
town  continued  to  flourish  for  many  yeans. 
During  die  period  that  the  English  were 
contending  for  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal, 
the  Dutch  withheld  the  duties  on  their 
commerce  and  other  claims  of  the  govern- 
ment,   on   which  account  Chinsura  was 
blockaded  in  the  year  1769,  by  an  army 
commanded  by  one  of  the  nuwab's  officers, 
although  the  country  was  then  in  posses- 
sion of  the  English.    When,  in  the  year 
17  95,  Holland  became  a  province  of  France, 
the  British  offered  to  retain  Chinsura  for 
the  stadtholder ;  but  the  governor  having 
declined  to  surrender  on  these  terms,  it  was 
forcibly  taken  possession  of  by  a  detach- 
ment from  the  military  station  of  Barrack- 
pore,  and  was  occupied  by  a  British  garri- 
son during  the  whole  of  the  war,  but  has 
been  lately  restored.    The  town  extends 
for  half  a  mile  or  more  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland  ; 
they  have  also  a  small  territory,  surround- 
ing the  town.    The  houses  are  in  general 
of  two  stories,  built  with  great  solidity  of 
brick  and  mortar,  and  plastered  both  inside 
and  out  with  white  cnunam,  or  fine  lime, 
with  flat  roofs  and  green  Venetian  win- 
dows.   The  citadel,  which  surrounds  the* 
factory,  is  defended  by  a  ditch,  a  rampart* 
and  four  bastions,  upon  which  they  can- 
mount  24  pieces  of  cannon :  but  the  power 
of  the  English  is  now  so  paramount  in  Ben-, 
gal,  that  the  Dutch  do  not  keep  up  any 
military  establishment  here,  but  they  have 
factories  at  Fatna,  Dacca,  and  other  place* 
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dependent  oji  Chinsura.  The  Dutch, 
French,  and  Portuguese,  were  formerly  in 
the  habit  of  purchasing  children,  during  a 
scarcity  in  Bengal,  and  sending  them  as 
slaves  to  their  other  settlements;  which 
circumstance  induced  lord  Cornwallis  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  British  dominions  of 
India,  some  years  before  it  was  abolished  by 
the  legislature.  Long.  88.  28.  E.  Lat.  £2. 
«8.N. 

Chitlono,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
territories  of  Little  Nepaul.  It  is  the  first 
town  in  the  Nepaul  dominions  that  is  to 
be  met  with  in  going  from  Bengal.  The 
houses  are  in  general  of  two  stories,  built 
of  brick,  and  tiled.  It  was  formerly  of 
more  consequence  than  at  present,  having 
been  one  of  the  royal  estates,  but  since 
transferred  to  one  of  the  general  officers. 
Long.  85.  62.  E.  Lat.  27.  29.  N. 

Chikt,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether* 
lands,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
on  the  river  Semois.  Population  760.  27 
miles  W.  of  Luxemburg.  Long.  5.  20.  E. 
Lat.  49.  34.  N. 

Chios.    See  Scio. 

Chiourlic,  a  town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Romania,  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop, 
situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  50 
miles  N.W.  of  Constantinople. 

Chiozza,  or  Chioogia,  an  old  and  well 
built  town  of  the  Venetian  states,  situated 
on  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  Adri- 
atic, at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  La- 
gunes  of  Venice,  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Brenta  Nuova.  It  contains  three 
churches  and  eight  monasteries,  and  is  de- 
fended by  a  citadel  and  other  works,  so  that 
it  is  considered  one  of  the  safeguards  of 
Venice.  It  is  built  like  that  city  on  piles, 
and  has  a  population,  including,  the  rest  of 
the  island,  of  20,000.  14  miles  S.  of  Ve- 
nice.   Long.  12.  12.  E.  Lat  45.  13.  N. 

Chifiona,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Seville,  situated  on  a  rock,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir.  5  miles 
8.  W.  of  San  Lucaf  deBarrameda. 

Chifook  Creek,  a  river  of  Virginia, 
which  runs  into  James  river.  Long.  77.  4. 
W.  Lat.  37.  8.  N. 

Chippenham,  4  town  of  England,  id 
Wiltshire,  delightfully  situated  in  *  valley 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  whicn 
makes  a  bold  sweep  nearly  round  the  town. 
Over  the  river  is  thrown  an  elegant  free- 
stone bridge  of  twenty-one  arches,  oma» 
mented'witk  balustrades  and  lamps.  The 
town  is,  in  general,  well  built.  The  church 
is  a  large,  ancient,  and  interesting  structure, 
and  contains  some  very  old  and  curious 
monumental  devices  and  inscriptions.  Chip- 
penham is  a  town  of  great  antiquity.  It 
was  incorporated  by  charter,  in  the  first 
year  of  queen  Mary,  but  had  preriouajy 


been  a  borough  t>y  prescription.  This 
charter  having  been  surrendered  into  tbe 
hands  of  Charles  II.  another  conferring 
equal  privileges  was  granted  by  his  succes- 
sor. Chippenham  sends  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  manufacture  of  the  finest 
proad  cloth  is  carried  on  here  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  Populationin  181 1, 3410. 
Distance  from  London  93  J  miles  ^Y.  ; 
from  Bath  13  £.  ft.  £.  Long.  2.  8.  E.  Lat. 
51.  27.  N. 

CniPPEWAY  River,  a  river  of  Louisi- 
ana, which  runs  into  the  Mississippi.  It  is 
about  half  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
appears  a  deep  and  majestic  stream.  It  has 
a  communication  with  the  Montreal  river 
by  a  short  passage.  By  this  latter  river  it 
also  communicates  with  Lake  Superior,  and 
thus  facilitates  the  communication  of  the 
companies  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  with 
the  Indian  tribes  of  hunters  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  It  gives  name  to  a  tribe 
of  Indians,  wno  spread  as  far  as  Lake  Su- 
perior. On  its  banks  are  numerous  herds 
of  elks  and  buffaloes; 

Chipfeways,  or  Chepeways,  a  power- 
ful Indian  tribe  in  North  America,  who 
hunt  on  the  grounds  adjacent  to  the  Sandy 
lake,  Leech  lake,  Rainy  lake,  Red  lake,  Lake 
Winnipic,  Otter  Tail  lake,  and  the  head  of  | 
the  Red  river  and  the  Mississippi.  Some  i 
of  the  tribes  are  dispersed  along  the  north 
side  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  while  others 
inhabit  the  north-western  side  of  Lakes 
Michigan  and  Huron,  and  hunt  between 
these  lakes  and  Lake  Superior.  The  Chip- 
peways  are  uncommonly  attached  to  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  which  unhappy  propensity  is 
encouraged  by  traders,  as  they  find  that  it 
enables  them  to  obtain  their  peltries  at 
so  very  easy  a  rate;  and,  to  gratify  their 
avarice,  the  people  have  been  reduced 
to  a  degree  of  unparalleled  degradation. 
They  are  at  almost  continual  war  with  the 
Sioux,  the  most  powerful  tribe  which  in- 
habits ^he  continent  of  America,  by  whom 
they  would  have  been  long  ago  dispersed, 
but  the  nature  of  the  country  excludes  the 
possibility  of  an  attack  on  horseback— a 
mode  of  warfare  peculiar  to  the  Sioux,  awl 
that  by  which  they  are  so  formidable  to  the 
other  tribes.  The  number  of  the  Chippe- 
ways  amount  to  11,177,  of  which  2049  are 
warriors. 

Ciiifpeway,  a  small  village  of  Upper 
Canada,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  Welhmd,  which  falls  into  the  Niagara 
liver,  about  10  miles  from  Queenstown. 

Chippeway,  or  Chkpewyan  Fort,  a 
strong  post  belonging  to  the  North-west 
company,  situated  on  the  Lake  of  the  Hills. 
Mr  Mackenzie  embarked  from  this  lake 
when  he  made  hip  way  to  the  frozen  oceaa 
in  178$;. 
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Chipfikg-Nobton,  a  town  and  parish 
of  EMJbnd,  in  the  county  of  Oxford.  The 
church,  a  line  Gothic  structure  below  the 
town,  is  much  admired  for  the  workman- 
ship of  its  windows.  Population,  in  1811, 
1975.  Distance  from  London  73 J  miles 
W.  N.  W.  from  Oxford  19}  N.  W. 

CmrriKG-ONGAm,  a  town  andparish  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Essex.  This  town 
has  claim  to  high  antiquity.  It  consists  chief- 
ly of  one  long  wide  street,  situated  within 
the  area  of  an  extensive  intrenchment, 
which  can  still  be  distinctly  traced.  On 
the  east  are  seen  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  built 
in  die  reign  of  Henry  II.  Market  day,  Sa- 
turday ;  annual  fairs  on  Easter  Tuesday  and 
11th  October.  Population,  in  1811,  678. 
Distance  from  Lonaon  21  miles  N.  £.,  from 
Dsnmow  19S.S.W. 

Chi  r  Ft  no  Sodbury,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Gloucestershire,  Here  is  one  of 
the  greatest  markets  for  cheese  in  the  king- 
dom. Market  day,  Thursday.  Annual  fairs 
on  Holy  Thursday  and  24th  June.  Popula- 
tion, in  161 1,  1235.  Distance  from  London 
110  miles  W.,  from  Bristol  11  N.E. 

CairotAtiA,  a  river  of  South  America, 
which  rises  in  the  Pampas  del  Sacrameuto, 
and  fidb  into  the  GuaHaga,  in  lat  7.  8.  or, 
according  to  other  geographers,  in  7.  30.  S. 

CmeuiTi,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Esmeraldas,  which  enters  the  river 
of  Esmeraldas  on  the  south  side. 

Chjquitos,  a  numerous  and  warlike  na- 
tion of  Indians,  in  Peru.    The  territory 
which  they  inhabit  extends  from  lat.  10.  to 
20.  S.     It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
province  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  and  on 
the  east  it  extends  itself  for  upwards  of  140 
league*,  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Los  Xarayes. 
The  climate  of  this  country  is  exceedingly 
hot  and  moist,  owing  to  which,  and  to  the 
multitude  of  tall  trees,  which  stand  so  thick 
as  to  impede  the  circulation  of  the  air,  it  is 
hable  to  epidemic  diseases,  which  frequent- 
ly carry  on  immense  numbers  of  the  inha- 
bitants.     In  the  forests  with  which  the 
plain*  are  covered,  is  found  abundance  of 
wild  cinnamon  trees,  honey,  wax,  resins, 
and  precious  balsams :  there  are  also  great 
numbers  of  wild  animals,  such  as  stags, 
timers,  bears,  wild  boars,  and  various  other 
quadrupeds  and  venomous  reptiles.    The  in- 
habitants suffer  much  from  crickets,  which 
disturb  their  rest  and  destroy  their  clothes ; 
and  there  is  also  an  infinite  variety  of  spi- 
ders, some  of  which  are  as  large  as  a  man's 
fist ;   others  are  found  of  a  smaller  sort, 
which  make  their  web  among  the  trees; 
and  there  is  a  third  species,  still  smaller, 
of  which  the  colour  is  red,  and  the  web  is 
yellow  and  as  soft  as  silk ;  but  the  bite  is 
so  venomous,  that  the  body  of  the  person 
bitten  hnmediatdy  swells  all  over,  and  this 
rou  u.  r AM  I. 


is  followed  by  a  flux  of  blood  from  tbs 
mouth,  nostrils,  and  eyes.  After  various 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  subdue  this  coun* 
try  by  force  of  arms,  the  inhabitants  were 
at  length  reduced  by  the  persuasions  of  the 
Jesuits  to  the  laws  and  restraints  of  civilised 
society,  and  the  country  was  divided  into 
settlements,  which  these  zealous  mission- 
aries contrived  to  maintain  undisturbed 
until  the  year  1 767,  when  they  were  sup- 
planted in  their  functions  by  the  secular 
clergy.  The  natives  subsist  greatly  by 
hunting  and  fishing.  At  certain  times  of 
the  year  also  they  go  into  the  woods  to 
search  for  honey  and  bees'  wax ;  and  ther 
bring  back  two  sorts  of  wax,  one  of  which 
is  white  and  odoriferous,  and  the  other  of 
less  substance,  like  the  wax  of  Europe,  ma- 
nufactured by  a  species  of  bees  without 
wings.  This  wax  is  delivered  to  the  curate, 
who  preserves  it  in  his  house  to  send  to  the 
provinces  of  Peru ;  and  in  exchange  for  this 
article,  and  also  for  cotton,  which  is  manu- 
factured to  the  amount  of  about  two  pounds 
weight  annually  for  each  Indian,  he  pro* 
cures  in  exchange  whatever  is  necessary  for 
the  settlement,  such  as  baizes,  coloured 
wools,  bags,  iron  and  steel  articles,  and 
other  necessaries,  which  are  distributed 
among  the  natives  according  to  their  wants. 

Chirac,  a  town  of  France,  in  Languedoc, 
department  of  the  Lozere.  Population  2100. 
3  miles  S.W.  of  Marvejola. 

Chibambiha,  a  point  on  the  west  coast 
of  South  America,  in  lat.  4.  15.  N. 

Chirat,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Charente,  with  270 
houses.-   3  miles  N.  of  Chabanois. 

Ciiirazzo,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs 
into  the  Adriatic  Long.  14.  4.  £.  Lat  42. 
42.  N. 

Chirinos,  a  small  settlement  in  Quito, 
in  the  province  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros. 

Cmiriqui,  a  district  of  the  province  of 
Veragua,  in  Terra  Firma.  It  is  of  small 
extent,  and  mountainous;  and  its  climate 
is  hot  and  unhealthy.  Upon  its  coast,  in 
the  Pacific  ocean,  is  found  a  species  of  crab 
which  distils  a  purple  colour  used  for  dye- 
ing cotton. 

CHiRiQur,  a  river  of  the  above  district, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  south, 
and  falls  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat  8* 
10.  N. 

Chiriqui  Lagoon,  a  large  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Mexico,  in  the  Spanish  Main. 
Long.  82.  W.    Lat.  8.  50.  N. 

Chirk,  a.  pariah  and  village  of  Wales,  hi 
Denbighshire,  distinguished  for  its  pictur- 
esque and  beautiful  scenery.  On  the  sum* 
init  of  the  hill  on  which  it  is  situated  are 
the  ruins  of  two  castles,  one  of  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength* 
The  aqueducts  of  the  Ellesmere  canal,  i 
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Chirk,  conducted  over  two  ravines,  through 
otic  of  which  flows  the  impetuous  Dee,  are 
regarded  as  admirable  specimens  of  mecha- 
nical ingenu  ity  and  power.  Population  1 1 42. 
18*  miles  N.W.  of  London,  5$  N.  of  Os- 
westry. 

Chirk  side,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Berwick.  The  vil- 
lage is  situated  on  the  broad  summit  of 
Chirnsidehill,  8J  miles  N.W.  of  Berwick. 
Population  1339. 

Chisamo,  a  town  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  island  of  Candia,  the  same  which  was 
anciently  called  Cysamus.  It  is  defended 
by  a  castle,  and  by  a  wall  about  half  a  mile 
in  circumference,  which  are  necessary  to 
secure  it  from  the  attack  of  pirates.  The 
ruins  of  Cysamus  lie  to  the  east,  and  the 
number  of  buildingB  scattered  about  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  considerable  town  ;  but 
no  vestige  of  its  ancient  walls  r<  mains. 
The  ruins  of  Aptera,  to  which  Cysamus 
was  the  nort,  are  still  found,  at  five  miles 
distance  inland,  in  a  mountainous  situation. 
The  walls,  which  still  remain,  are  seven 
feet  thick,,  and  die  place  bears  every  appear- 
ance of  having  been  very  strong. 

Chisme,  or  Cismr,  a  seaport  town  of 
Anatolia,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  separated  by  a 
narrow  strait  from  the  island  of  Scio.  It 
was  anciently  called  Cystus.  This  strait  is 
distinguished  by  the  victory  which  the  Ro- 
man fleet  gained  over  that  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  in  191  A.  C. ;  and  also  by  that  of  the 
Russian  over  the  Turkish  fleet  in  1770. 
40  miles  N.  of  Smyrna.  Long.  26.  17.  £. 
Ltft.  38.  24.  N. 

Chisoi n,  a  small  town  of  French  Flan- 
ders, in  the  department  of  the  North,  with 
960  houses,  and  an  abbey.  6  miles  N.N.W. 
ofOrchies. 

Chissay,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  which 
stands  on  the  Cher,  and  has  180  houses. 

Chissovbmetav,  a  river  of  Canada, 
which  runs  into  the  Pickouagamis,  60  miles 
N.W.  of  St  John's  lake. 

Criswell  Isles,  a  group  of  islands  lying 
off  the  west  coast  of  North  America ;  they 
appear  to  be  naked,  rugged  rocks,  seeming- 
ly destitute  of  soil,  or  any  kind  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  centre  of  the  southernmost  group 
is  in  lat  59.  31.  N.  long.  211.  10.  E.;  from 
this  the  easternmost,  which  is  a  single  de- 
tached rock,  lies  at  54.  K.  about  a  league 
distant ;  and  the  northernmost,  having  se- 
veral smaller  islets  and  rocks  about  it,  lies 
N.N.E.  five  miles  distant. 

CmswicK,  a  parish  and  village  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames.  In  this 
neighbourhood  are  many  elegant  buildings, 
'  particularly  Devonshire-house.  The  church- 
yard contains  many  ancient  tombs,  and  a 


monument  to  the  memory  of  Hogarth.  Po- 
pulation, in  1811,  3892.  &  miles  W.  of 
London. 

Chito,  a  small  settlement  of  Quito,  in 
the  province  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoroa.  Lat 
5.  S. 

Chitore,  or  Chetore,  a  district  of 
Hindostan,  in  the  province  of  Ajmere,  sub- 
ject to  the  ranah  of  Odeypore,  whose  fami- 
ly is  the  most  ancient  and  honourable  of 
all  the  rsjepoot  chiefs,  though  at  present 
possessing  but  little  power.  This  territory 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mewar,  on  the 
east  by  Hnrrowly,  on  the  south  by  Jalore, 
and  on  the  west  by  Sarowy,  lying  about 
the  25th  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and 
between  the  74th  and  75th  degrees  of  east- 
ern longitude.  Its  revenue  is  estimated  in 
the  Ayeen  Akbery  at  76  lacs  of  rupees,  or 
about  L.  760,000  sterling.  A  further  account 
of  it  will  be  given  under  the  title  of  Oiky- 
jtore. 

Chitore,  or  Chetor,  a  celebrated  fort- 
ress of  Hindostan,  the  capital  of*  the  above 
mentioned  district,  and  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  ranah  of  Odeypore.  This  tort  is  si- 
tuated on  the  top  of  a  high  and  rugged 
mountain,  and  is  considered  as  a  place  of 
great  strength.  In  the  year  1303,  it  was 
first  taken  oy  the  Mahometans,  under  their 
infamous  emperor  Alia  Addeen :  it  was  at 
that  period  defended  by  the  raiel  (since 
called  Ranah}  Ruttun  Sing,  of  the  Ghelote 
tribe  of  Hindoos,  who  assert  their  .descent 
from  Noushirvan  the  Just,  king  of  Persia, 
One  of  his  descendants  having  left  his  own 
country,  came  to  India,  and  by  some  means 
became  possessor  of  the  fort  and  district  of 
Parnala ;  one  of  his  posterity,  named  Patta, 
was  elected  chief  of  Mewar,  from  whom  was 
descended  Ruttun  Sing,  whose  daughter, 
being  of  incomparable  beauty,  was  demand- 
ed by  Alia  Addeen ;  but  the  tyrant  having 
met  with  a  refusal,  entered  the  country 
with  a  powerful  army,  and  having  invested 
the  fortress,  invited  the  Hindoo  prince  to  a 
conference,  at  which  he  basely  assassinated 
him;  the  fort  was  however  gallantly  de- 
fended by  Arsee,  the  son-in-law  of  the 
raiel,  for  six  months,  when  being  reduced 
to  the  greatest  extremity,  he  first  put  to 
death  all  the  women  and  children,  and  then 
rushing  out  with  his  garrison  upon  the  ene- 
my, killed  a  number,  and  rell  in  the  midst 
of  them:  the  fort  was  immediately  t^k en 
possession  of  by  the  Mahometans,  and  re- 
tained by  them  till  about  the  year  1345 
when  it  was  given  over  to  the  rajah  v\ 
Jalore,  from  whom  it  again  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  raid's  family,  and  remained 
with  them  till  the  year  1367,  when  it  wai 
taken  by  the  emperor  Akbar.  The  eventi 
of  this  siege  are  too  remarkable  to  be  passt* 
over  in  silence.    It  appears  that  the  empc 
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x*  unrated  from  Malwa  earlv  in  the  year 
1M1,  in  aider  to  expel  the  Hindoo  chief 
from  Chitare.    The  ranah  was  not  in  the 
forties  himself,  bat  hud  garrisoned  it  with 
8000  disciplined   rajcpoota    (the  military 
tribe  of  Hindoos)*  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions.   The  emperor  immediately  on  his 
arrival  invested  the  fort,  and  set  5000  pio- 
neers to  work,  in  throwing  up  trenches  and 
ttnymg  on  approaches  to  the  place.  When 
he  had  completed  two  batteries,  and  carried 
two  mines  under  different  bastions,  he  en* 
deavoured  to  spring  them  at  once;  but  one 
of  them  going  off  before  the  other,  blew  up 
one  o€  the  bastions,  thereby  making  a  prac- 
tical breach.  Two  thousand  men,  who  were 
prepared  to  storm,  advanced  immediately, 
upon  a  supposition  that  both  mines  had 
been  sprung ;  they  divided  into  two  bodies, 
in  order  to  enter  at  both  breaches :  one  of 
the  parties  perceiving  that  the  mine  of  the 
bastion  they  were  about  to  attack  had  not 
hwn  sprung,  attempted  to  retreat,  but  they 
were  then  too  near ;  the  explosion  took  ef- 
fect, and  destroyed  500  of  them,  and  about 
double  the  number  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
crowded  on  the  bastion ;  among  the  latter 
were  fifteen  officers  of  distinction :  but  this 
second  explosion  so  much  terrified  those 
who  were  about  to  enter  the  other  breach, 
that  they  retreated  in  the  greatest  conster- 
nation.    Another  mine  was  immediately 
commenced  by  orders  of  the  emperor ;  but 
as  he  was  one  day  standing  in  the  battery 
nearest  the  fort,  he  perceived  Jymul,  the 
governor  of  the  place,  very  a3siduous  in  re- 
pairing the  breaches,  and  giving  orders  for 
the  defence  of  the  various  parts  of  the  forti- 
fications-    The  emperor  immediately  called 
for  a  long  matchlock  piece,  and  took  so 
good  an  aim  that  he  lodged  the  iron  ball  in 
the  forehead  of  the  governor,  and  laid  him 
'trad  on  the  spot*    The  spirits  of  the  be* 
.4cged  sunk  with  their  chief,  and  in  the 
ittmost  despair,  they  performed  the  horrid 
i  cjremouy  of  the /oar,  having  first  collected 
a  large  stock  of  wood,  upon  which  they 
poured  oil  and  other  combustible  materials; 
they  put  to  death  all  their  women  and 
children,  and  then  burnt  the  whole  of  their 
bodies,  with  that  of  their  deceased  com* 
!  minder,  on  the  funeral  pile.    The  imperial 
|  army  perceived  what  was  going  on  by  the 
J  i  xraun  se  blase  of  light,  and  advanced  under 
I  cover  of  the  night  to  the  breach,  which 
!  tHey  found  unoccupied,  so  that  they  entered 
the  place  without  opposition.  The  garrison 
h«l  retired  to  the  temples  and  interior  of 
to?  fort,  resolving  dearly  to  sell  their  lives 
after  the  dreadful  sacrifice  they  had  made. 
The  day  had  broke  before  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  Mahometans  had  entered  to  make 
the  attack  ;  they  were,  however,  soon  re- 
puked  ;  and  Akbar  seeing  that  he  must 


lose,  a  great  number  of  his  troops'if  he  cofr* 
turned  a  close  attache,  ordered  a  distant  fire 
to  be  kept  up  upon  the  desperate  rajepoots, 
till  he  had  introduced  a  number  of  war 
elephants,  which  he  immediately  ordered  to 
advance  and  trample  them  to  death.  The 
scene  now  became  too  shocking  for  des- 
cription. Brave  men  rendered  more  valiant 
by  despair,  crowded  round  the  elephants, 
seized  them  by  the  trunks,  and  inflicted 
upon  them  unavailing  wounds.  The  ter- 
rible animals  trode  the  Hindoos  like  grass- 
hoppers under  their  feet,  or  winding  them 
in  their  powerful  trunks,  tossed  them  into 
the  air,  or  dashed  them  against  the  stones. 
The  whole  of  the  garrisons  and  a  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  fort,  were  in  this  man- 
ner, destroyed.  Akbar,  however,  soon  after 
made  peace  with  the  Hindoos,  and  restored 
the  fortress  to  them.  It  was  again  taken 
by  the  Moguls  in  the  year  1680,  during  the 
reign  of  Aurungzebe,  who  destroyed  63 
Hindoo  temples,  either  in  the  fort  or  town. 
In  the  succeeding  reign,  the  ranah  again 
got  possession,  and  retained  it  till  nearly 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was 
taken  by  surprise  by  a  rebellious  chieftain* 
from  whom  it  was  again  taken  in  the  year 
1790,  by  the  Mahratta  prince,  Muclajee 
Sindia,  who  restored  it  to  its  lawful  owner, 
upon  condition  of  the  ranah  either  paying 
a  large  sum  of  money,  or  an  annual 
stipend. 

Ciiitfobe,  the  name  of  a  village  now 
constituting  the  northern  part  of  Calcutta. 

Chit  pore,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  belonging  to  an  indepen- 
dent chie£  It  is  situated  in  a  wild  unculti- 
vated country,  among  mountains,  and  pro- 
bably owes  its  independence  to  the  strength 
of  its  situation  and  poverty  of  its  soil.  Long. 
70.  47.  E.  Lat,  91.  80.  N. 

Chitpore,  a  large  and  flourishing  town 
of  Gujerat,  long  celebrated  for  its  manu- 
facture of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful 
chintzes.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Sursutty  river,  in  lat  23.45.N.  long. 
73.  3.  £.  It  was  taken  by  the  emperor 
Akbar  in  the  year  1567,  after  a  very  ob- 
stinate resistance.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
Mahrattas. 

Ciiitries,  the  principal  seaport  of  the 
'Mainots,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Mores, 
in  the  gulf  of  Coron. 

Chitro  (the  ancient  Pydna),  a  town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  Macedonia,  ami  the 
pachalic  of  Saloniki,  on  the  gulf  of  that 
name.  36  miles  S.  E.  of  Edessa. 

Chittagoko,  an  extensive  district  on 
the  south-east  extremity  of  Bengal,  lying 
between  the  91st  and  93d  degrees  of  north- 
ern latitude,  and  in  the  vicinity -of  the  99d 
degree, of  eastern  longitude.    To  the  north 
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it  is  bounded  by  the  district  of  Tippera,  to 
the  east  by  a  range  of  mountains  which 
divide  it  from  the  Birman  empire,  on  the 
south  by  the  river  Naaf,  which  separates  it 
from  Arracan,  and  on-  the  west  by  the  sea. 
This  district  contains  3000  square  miles  of 
unproductive  mountainous  or  arable  land. 
Its  principal  productions  are  rice,  salt,  tim- 
ber, ivory,  indigo,  cotton,  hemp,  pepper, 
some  coffee,  and  a  small  quantity  of  spices. 
The  three  last  articles,  it  is  thought,  might 
be  cultivated  in  greater  quantities  if  requir- 
ed.   The  landed  property  is  here  divided 
into  very  small  portions,  which  occasions 
incessant  disputes  respecting  the  limits  of 
the  estates.    And  a  large  portion  of  uncul- 
tivated land  having  been  about  25  years 
ago  made  over  to  a  colony  of  Arracanners, 
who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Birman 
government,  was  no  sooner  cleared,  than 
.innumerable  claims  were  made  on  it,  and 
either  real  or  forged  grants  or  leases  produ- 
ced to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  claims, 
which  so  disgusted  the  new  colony,  that 
they  all  returned  to  their  country.    The 
banks  of  the  river  Naaf  and  the  foot  of  the 
eastern  mountains  are  covered  with  exten- 
sive woods  and  marshes,  producing  reeds 
and  long  grass,  in  which  dwell  many  herds 
of  wild  elephants.    These  are  all  consider- 
ed as  the  property  of  government,  on  whose 
account   persons   are  appointed  to  catch 
them.     The    large   males   are   generally 
caught  by  the  aid  of  females  properly  in- 
structed for  the  purpose.    The  herds  are 
taken  in  indosures  formed  by  the  trunks 
of  trees  placed  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
an  eel  net,  into  which  they  are  driven  by  a 
number  of  people,  beating  drums,  discharg- 
ing musquet8  and  fireworks  at  them.     The 
females  and  young  males  are  easily  tamed, 
but  the  large  males  sometimes  die  under 
the  discipline.    Those  of  the  proper  size, 
above  eight  feet,  are  generally  kept  to  car- 
ry the  camp  equipage  of  die  army,  and  the 
remainder  are  sold  by  auction.  An  elephant 
eight  feet  high,  after  it  has  been  broken  in, 
is  estimated  to  be  worth  L.100  sterling, 
-but  some  of  those  used  for  riding  by  the 
native  princes,  sell  for  L.1000,  or  L.1500. 

•The  first  range  of  eastern  mountains  are 
inhabited  by  a  race  called  Choomeas.  These 
are  civilised:  and  governed  by  a  rajah,  who 
pays  an  annual  tribute  to  government ;  but 
the  other  ranges  extending  into  the  Birman 
empire  are  inhabited  by  a  wild  and  unci- 
vilised race,  called  Rookies,  or  Lunctas. 
They  are  of  a  very  dark  complexion,  and  of 
a  low  stature,  but  active  ana  athletic,  hav- 
ing the  broad  lace,  flat  nose,  and  small 
eyes  of  the  Tartars  and  Chinese.  They  are 
divided  into  a  number  of  distinct  tribes, 
but  all  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the 
rajahs  of  Thaudon,  Maukene,  andHalcha. 


They'  are  all  hunters  and  watriora.    Tto 
men  in  general  go  naked,  but  the  women 
wear  a  short-  petticoat  manonictured  by 
themselves,  reaching  from  the  loins  to  tha 
middle  of  die  thigh,  and  both  sexes  occasion- 
ally  throw  a  loose  sheet  over  their  bodies 
to  defend  them  from  the  cold.    They  are 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  spears,  clutw, 
and  a  kind  of  sword,  which  also  answers  for 
a  hatchet    They  have  also  shields  made 
of  the  hide  of  the  gyal,  a  species  of  wild 
bull.    They  Duild  their  villages  on  the  tops  < 
of  the  highest  hills,  and  generally  inclow 
them  with  a   stockade,   either  to   guard  i 
against  the  other  tribes,  or  to  defend  them  | 
from  tigers  and  elephants.    The  houses  are  | 
built  on  platforms,  or  stages  of  bamboo  or  ! 
timber,  raised  six  or  more  feet  from  the  i 
ground,  the  entrance  to  which  is  by  a  lad-  | 
der,  or  a  single  stick  with  notches  cut  in  it 
to  receive  the  naked  foot,  and*  underneath  j 
they  keep  their  goats  and  poultry.    They  | 
are  frequently  at  war  with  each  other,  and  j 
are  therefore  very  cautious  of  allowing  any  I 
strangers  to  approach  their  villages.    They  j 
always  endeavour  to  surprise  their  enemy,  j 
in   preference   to   engaging  him  tin  open  j 
combat';  with  this  view,  when  on  any  hos- 
tile excursion,  they  never  kindle  a  fire,  bat 
carry  with  them  a  sufficiency  of  parched 
peas  and  other  grain.  They  generally  march 
in  the  night,  and  conceal  themselves  in  the 
trees  during  the  day  ;  which  circumstance 
has  given  rise  to  an  idea,  that  they  always 
lived  in  trees.    When  they  succeed  in  tak- 
ing an  enemy's  village,  they  put  to  death 
all  the  males,  and  carry  the  women  and 
children  away  as  slaves.     They  are  very 
revengeful,   and  always  require  blood  for 
blood ;  even  when  a  tiger  kills  one  of  them, 
the  whole  tribe  take  arms,  and  never  ceasi 
till  they  have  destroyed  him,  when  thej 
roast  and  eat  his  flesh,  not  from  appetite 
but  revenge.    They,  however,  eat  the  flesfl 
of  the  elephant,  and  consider  it  a  great  de- 
licacy.   The  small  quantity  of  ground  the] 
cultivate  is  dug  by  themselves,  who  after 
wards  plant  their  grain  and  seeds  with 
sharp  stick.    Of  rice  they  have  a  great  va 
riety,  and  abundance  of  Indian  corn.   The 
have  also  a  number  of  esculent  roots,  anl 
some  tobacco.    Salt  is  carried  to  them  fro* 
the  sea  coast  through  the  medium  of  th 
Choomeas,    who  take  in  exchange    ivor} 
wax,  and  honey.    Their  domestic  animal 
are  gyals,  goats,  hogs,  dogs,  and  fowls,  bi 
neither  here  nor  in  the  Birman  empire  ai 
there  any  sheep  to  be  found.    The  gyal  \ 
shape  resembles  the  buffalo;  it  is,    bo* 
ever,  much  smaller,'  and  of  a  )>rown  colon 
The  milk  of  the  cows  is  remarkably  rid 
The  kookies   have  but  one  wife,  but  i 
many  concubines  as  they  please.  Their  ma 
riages  arc  attended  with  much  feasting,  ai 
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drinking  an  mtoxfcating  liquor  distilled 
from  "rice  ;  for  even  the  most  savage  tribes 
understand  this  art,  a  couple  of  earthen 
oofs  and  a  bamboo  answering  for  a  still. 
Upon  die  death  of  a  person,  the  body  is 
placed  on  a  stage  and  guarded  by  his  rela- 
tions, till  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  when 
die  bodies  are  all  taken  down  and  burned 
on  one  funeral  pile.  The  kookies  have  an 
idea  of  a  future  state,  where  they  will  be 
ip  warded  and  punished  according  to  their 
conduct  in  Una  life,  and  have  very  just 
ideas  of  the  Omnipotent.  They  have  also  a 
saint  or  angel  whom  they  worship,  as  the 
mediator  between  them  and  Goo.  He  is 
called  Sbeem  Sauk  (probably  Boodh,  one 
of  whose  names  is  Sauki),  of  whom  there 
is  ait  image  made  of  wood  in  every  vil- 
lage. Bat  as  they  consider  the  slaughter 
of  their  enemies  as  a  pious  work,  they  place 
the  heads  of  the  slain  before  this' image 
whenever  they  return  from  battle.  They 
have  no  regular  priests,  but  the  master  of 
each  family  instructs  the  children  in  what 
he  thinks  necessary.  They  sometimes  en- 
ersge  in  war  with  the  Choomeas,  but  being 
m  neat  dread  of  fire  arms,  are  easily  driven 
back  to  their  mountains.  Their  language 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Mugg  or  Ar- 
racaa.  Tribes  of  these  people  are  found  both 
in  Ava  and  Cassay.  The  sea  coast  of  Chitta- 
tjong  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  European 
inhabitants  of  Bengal,  on  account  or  the 
aea  air  and  bathing;  and  the  sands,  when 
the  tide  is  out,  furnish  a  good  road  either 
for  marching  troops  or  for  riding.  Its  chief 
town  is  also  called  Chittagong,  but  more 
frequently  Islamabad,  which  see.  About 
90  miles  to  the  northward  of  this  town, 
there  is  a  well  called  Sitacoond,  held  sacred 
by  the  Hindoos ;  in  consequence  of  an  ex- 
halation, or  flame  of  fire  constantly  rising 
from  the  surface  of  the  water ;  this  probably 
is  caused  by  the  bituminous  substances  in 
the  bowels  of  the  adjoining  mountains,  but 
is  considered  as  an  emanation  of  the  deity 
by  the  Brahmins. 

Chittagong  originally  belonged  to  the 
once  independent  and  extensive  kingdom 
of  Tippers,  but  being  a  frontier  province, 
frequently  changed  its  masters,  and  was 
totnetinies  governed  by  the  followers  of 
Brahma,  and  at  other  periods  ruled  by  the 
worshippers  of  Boodh.  From  the  latter  it 
was  probably  taken  by  one  of  the  Afghan 
kings  of  Bengal,  it  being  mentioned  in  the 
earnest  Portuguese  histories  of  India,  as 
an  appendage  of  the  court  of  Gour.  Dur- 
ing the  great  contest  between  the  Afghans 
for  die  sovereignty  of  India,  it  was  again 
seised  by  the  rajah  of  Arracan,  and  was  not 
entirely' auWued  by  the  Moguls  till  the 
year  16*6,  when  the  nuwab  Shaista  Khan, 
then  ayternoi  of  Bengal,  annexed  it  to  the 


empire,  and  fixed  s  large  military  esta- 
blishment there,  to  guard  it  against  the 
Muggs.  The  port  of  Chittagong  being 
easily  accessible  to  small  vessels,  was  early 
visited  by  the  Arabian  merchants,  who 
probably  converted  a  number  of  the  na- 
tives, as  they  have  done  the  Malay  na- 
tions, but  after  this  conquest  by  the  Ma- 
hometans, the  religion  of  Islam  made  a 
rapid  progress  among  its  Mugg  subjects, 
and  the  population,  consisting  of  1,800,000, 
is  now  nearly  equally  composed  of  Maho- 
metans and  Hindoos.  The  former  make 
very  good  sailors,  and  the  native  part  of 
the  East  India  company's  artillery,  called 
lascars,  is  mostly  drawn  from  this  pro- 
vince. The  Portuguese  first  visited  Chit-  0 
tagong  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  tried  to  become  masters  of  it,  but 
without  success.  The  English  also,  in  the 
year  1689,  made  an  attempt  on  it,  but  were 
foiled ;  but  in  the  year  1760,  it  was  for- 
mally ceded  to  the  British  by  the  nuwab 
Jaffier  Ali  Khan.  It  is  constantly  pro- 
tected by  a  military  force,  and  has'  a  civil 
establishment  of  judge,  collector,  &c; 
there  is  also  an  establishment  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  salt,  which  throughout  Ben- 
gal is  monopolised  by  government 

Chittafet,  a  town  and  fortress  in  the 
Carnaticor  south  of  India.  During  the 
frequent  wars  which  afflicted  this  unhappy 
country,  this  place  was  of  considerable 
utility  and  .importance ;  it  was  however 
taken  by  Hyder  Ali  in  the  year  1780* 
and  remained  a  considerable  time  in  his 
possession.  75  miles  S.  W.  from  Madras. 
Long.  79.  26.  E.   Lat.  12.  25.  N.  . 

Chittenden,  a  county  of  the  state  of*. 
Vermont,  in  the  United  States.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  Lake  Champlain,  between  Frank- 
lin county  on  the  north,  and  Addison 
county  on  the  south.  La  Moille  river 
passes  through  its  north-west  corner,  and 
Onion  river  divides  it  nearly  in  the  centre. 
Its  chief  town  is  Burlington.  The  county 
formerly  contained  above  7000  inhabitants  ; 
but  since  this  period,  the  northern  counties 
have  been  disjoined  from  it. 

Chitteningo  Creek,  a  small  stream  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  which  runs  north 
about  25  miles,  and  fells  into  Oneida  lake, 
3'  miles  from  its  source.  It  has  a  fall  of 
from  70  to  80  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 

Chittifatam,  a  Bmall  town  of  Ceylon, 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  7 
miles  S.  E.  of  Battacola. 

Chittledroog,  a  celebrated  fortress  and 
town  of  Hindostan,  and  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict, belonging  to  die  rajah  of  Mysore;  the 
fbrt  is  situated  on  a  rock  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  several  walls,  and  is  considered 
by  the  natives  as  impregnable.  It  was  be- 
sieged by  Hyder  Ah  id  the  year  1776,  bat 
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without  effect ;  three  years  afterwards,  hav- 
ing bribed  the  Mahometan  part  of  the  gar- 
rison, he  induced  the  polygar  or  Hindoo 
chief  to  deliver  up  himself  and  fortress  on 
unconditional  terms ;  on  the  destruction  of 
Tippoo  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
who  made  it  over  to  the  Mysore  rajah-  Like 
all  the  hill  forts  of  India,  it  is  extremely 
unhealthy.  The  town  when  taken  by 
Hyder  was  large  and  populous,  but  ever 
since  that  period  has  been  on  the  decline ; 
the  country  in  the  vicinity  is  very  poor, 
and  scattered  over  with  rocks.  Long.  70. 
29.  E.  Lat.  li.  10,  N. 

Chittor,  a  town  and  fortress  of  the 
south  of  India,  situated  80  miles  east  of 
Madras.  In  the  year  1721,  it  was  the  re- 
sidence of  Tahir  Khan,  the  military  com- 
mander of  the  district,  being  situated 
among  mountains  and  well  fortified;  it  was 
selected  by  the  nabob  Anwaraddeen  Khan 
as  a  place  of  refuge  for  his  family  in  times 
of  danger,  and  as  such  settled  on  his  wife 
as  part  of  her  dower.  It  was  occupied  by 
Nesjraddowlch,  younger  son  of  tbe  above 
mentioned  nabob,  and  many  females  of 
the  family,  when  in  the  year  1780  it  was 
assaulted  by  Hyder  Ali,  and  taken  without 
any  difficulty ;  it  was  retaken  the  following 
year  by  sir  Eyre  Coote,  but  found  to  be  so 
weak,  that  the  garrison  was  after  a  very 
short  time  withdrawn  from  it.  In  the  year 
1801,  this  place  with  the  neighbouring  dis- 
trict was  made  over  to  the  British,  and  is 
now  the  residence  of  the  judge,  &c.  Lopg 
79.  10.  £.    Lat.  13.  12.  N, 

Chittra,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Bahar,  district  or*  Ramgur.  It 
was  formerly  a  cantonment  for  a  regiment 
of  native  infantry,  hut  having  been  found 
very  unhealthy,  the  military  station  was 
changed  to  Hacaree  Baug.  100  miles  S.  by 
W.  fVom  Patna.  •  Long.  84,  58,  £.  Lat, 
24.  14.  N. 

Chittvmony,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Bahar,  18  miles  N.  of  Hajypore. 

Chit  way,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Malabar.  This  place  is  situated 
or  an  island  27  miles  long,  and  is  separat- 
ed from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel. The  soil  is  in  general  very  poor,  but 
produces  some  rice  and  a  number  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees ;  the  whole  is  rented  by  tbe  Bri- 
tish to  the  rajah  of  Cochin,  for  30,000 
rupees  per  annum,  but  he  is  not  allowed 
any  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  inhabits 
ants.    Long.  76. 13.  E.    Lat.  JO.  23.  N. 

Chiva,  a  town  of  {Spain,  in  Valencia, 
15  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Valencia. 

Chiva,  a  small  territory  of  Kharasm, 
or  Independent  Tartary,  about  three  days 
journey  in  extent,  and  situated  to  the 
west  of  the  Oxusj%  It  has  a  capital  of  the 
spu$  xwmcj  and  is  governed  by  an.  inde- 


pendent khan,  who  has  not  infrequently 
plundered  the  Russian  caravans  going  to 
Bukharja.  In  1716,  the  czar  sent  a  de- 
tachment under  captain  Beekvrtz,  to  claim 
satisfaction  for  these  injuries;  but  that 
officer  having  imprudently  suffered  his  men 
to  be  divided,  they  were  surprised,  almost 
all  cut  to  pieces,  and  himself  put  to  death 
in  the  most  cruel  manner.  About  280 
miles  £.  of  the  Caspian. 

Chivasso,  or  Chiavasco,  a  small  town 
of  Piedmont,  situated  in  a  plain  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Po,  near  where  it  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Oreo.  It  is  about  half  a 
mile  in  circuit,  and  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  bastions,  and  ditches.  It  contains 
several  churches  and  cloisters,  and  had,  in 
1802,  5440  inhabitants.  11  miles  N.  £.  of 
Turin.    Long.  7.  47.  E.    Lat.  46.  12.  N. 

Chivron,  a  small  town  of  Savoy,  16 
miles  £.  of  Chauiberry. 

Ciiiusa,  La,  a  small  but  well  built 
and  populous  town  of  Piedmont,  to  the 
south-east  of  Coni,  with  6000  inhabit- 
ants. 

Cuius  a  no,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
pripcipato  Citra,  14  miles  S.S.  £.  of  Bene- 
vento. 

CmusELLA,  a  river  of  Piedmont,  which 
runs  into  the  Oreo,  1  mile  W.  S.  W.  of 
Foglisso, 

Chiusi,  a  small  town  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  in  the  Siamese,  on  the 
river  Chiano,  40  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Florence. 
Long.  11.  55.  E,    Lat  43.  42.  N. 

Cm  in  i,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Capitanata,  with  1200  inhabit- 
ants. 

Chize,  a  town  or  rather  village  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Two 
Sevres,  situated  near  the  Boutonne,  with 
140  houses.     1 1  miles  S.  of  Niort. 

Chiewicka,  a  small  town  in  the  part 
of  Poland  acquired  by  Prussia,  viz.  the 
grand  duchy  of  Posen. 

Ciilomin,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Kaurzim,  near  the  Elbe,  13  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Prague. 

Chlumetz,  a  market  town  and  castle  of 
Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Beraun. 

Chlumetz,  a  large  village  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Budweis,  near  the  eastern 
frontier,  with  a  castle  and  domain. 

Chlumez,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia, 
with  230  houses.  11  miles  W.  of  KoiuV 
gingratz. 

Ciimielnik,  a  small  town  of  European 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Podolia  or 
Kaminiec.  It  lies  on  an  island  formal  by 
the  Bog,  50  miles  N.  E.  of  Kaminiec 

^iimiklnik,  a  small  town  of  Russian 
Poland,  in  Galicia,  with  260  bops*. 

Ciiobar,  or  Chlabar,  a  seaport  of  Mek- 
ran4  in  Persia,    It  lies  on  the  east,  side  of  aft 
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extepfad  bay,  and  consists  of  300  hutB, 
contracted  of  mats,  and  of  a  mud  fort.  It 
contains  wells  which  afford  good  water,  of 
which  the  country  round  being  entirely 
destitute,  is  consequently  barren,  though 
at  i  month's  notice  a  supply  of  grain  and 
dates  naght  be  obtained.  Chobar  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  imam  of  Muscat 
130  ralks  S.  W.  of  Kej.  Long.  60. 3.E. 
1st  25. 80.  N. 

Cfloc  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
island  of  St  Lucia,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Chirenage  bay. 

Choco,  a  province  of  South  America,  in 
the  government  of  Popayan,  by  the  territo- 
ry of  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  and 
south-east;  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by 
the  Pacific  ocean,  and  on  the  north  it  has 
the  province  of  Darien.  It  abounds  in 
woods  and  mountains,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
chain  of  the  Andes,  which  run  as  far  north 
as  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  It  produces 
abundance  of  maize,  plantains,  and  cocoa  of 
an  excellent  quality  ;  its  gold  mines  render 
it  rich  and  well  peopled,  and  it  carries  on  a 
gnat  trade  with  Popayan,  the  natives  of 
which  resort  to  it  in  order  to  purchase  gold, 
in  exchange  for  which  they  leave  whatever 
is  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  life.  It  extends  144  miles  from  south  to 
north,  and  117  from  east  to  west  There  is 
a  canal  in  this  province,  called  the  Canal  de 
Racpadara,  by  which  the,  river  St  Juan, 
which  falls  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat.  4. 
5.  S.  is  united  with  the  river  Atrato,  some- 
times called  the  Rio  Darien  and  Choco., 
which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  the 
golf  of  Darien,  in  the  8th  degree  of  N.  lat. 
When  the  rains  are  abundant,  canoes  load- 
al  with  cocoa  pass  in  this  manner  from  sea 
to  sea;  and  this  interior  communication, 
though  but  lately  known  in  Europe,  has 
existed  since  1788.  The  small  canal  of 
Rttpadora  unites  on  the  coasts  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans,  two  points,  75 
Woes,  distant  from  each  other. 

Chocol,  a  town  of  Bengal,  situated  on 
d*  south  of  the  Ganges.  35  miles  £.  of 
Moonhedabad. 

Chocolate  Creek,  a  head  water  of  the 
nv«r  Tioga,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

(hocolococha.    See  Castro-Vireyna. 

Chocope,  a  village  of  Peru,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Truxillo,  situated  in  the  valley  of 
fa  river  Chicania.  Its  population  was 
formerly  greater ;  but  it  was  damaged  by  an 
orthquake  in  1759 ;  and,  in  1786,  it  sufler- 
d  very  much,  along  with  all  the  other 
*****  on  the  coast,  in  consequence'  of  its 
roniog  without  cessation,  contrary  to  all 
jtoroer  experience  in  this  climate,  from  five 
ia  the  evening  to  five  in  the '  following 
morning,  so  that  the  houses  were  mostly  de- 
coyed.  It  is  situated  on  the  great  road  to 


Lima,  SO  miles  N.  of  Truxillo.    Long.  88. 
5.W.  Lat.  7. 58.  S. 

Chocz,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Kalisch,  with  800  inhabitants. 

Choczim,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  in  the  government  of  Podolia, 
situated  on  a  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dniester.  It  stands  near  the  frontier  of 
ancient  Poland,  and  was  included  formerly 
in  the  Turkish  province  of  Moldavia.  The 
town  is  built  very  irregularly,  and  was  at  first 
defended  only  by  a  castle,  but  in  1718  it. 
was  erected  by  French  engineers  into  a  re- 
gular fortress  of  great  strength.  It  had 
formerly  been  celebrated  for  several  vic- 
tories gained  over  the  Turks  by  the  Poles  ; 
and  in  1739  became  remarkable  for  a  great 
battle  between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks, 
on  the  28th  August,  which  led  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  place  to  the  former  on  the 
SI st.  Being  restored  at  the  peace,  it  be- 
came again  an  object  of  attack  in  the  fol- 
lowing war,  and  after  another  great  battle 
gained  by  prince  Gallitzin,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russians,  on  20th  September 
1769,  and  remained  in  their  possession  till 
the  peace  of  Kainardgi,  in  1774.  In  1788 
the  united  Russian  and  Austrian  armies, 
under  the  prince  of  Cobourg,  invested 
Choczim,  and  having  reduced  the  garrison 
by  famine,  forced  it  to  surrender  on  19th 
September.  The  place  reverted  once  more 
to  the  Turks  at  the  peace  of  Jassy  in  1798, 
but  was  ceded  to  the  Russians  by  a  late 
treaty,  along  with  Bessarabia,  and  a  portion 
of  Moldavia.  15  miles  W.  of  Kaminiec, 
64  W.  N.  W.  of  Moghilev,  and  110 
N.  N.  W.  of  Jassy.  Long.  26. 35.  E.  Lat. 
48.31.N. 

Chodivoga,  a  town  of  Walachia,  38 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Bukharest. 

Chodoroslac,  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
Galicia,  80  miles  S.  E.  of  Lemberg. 

Chodzesek,  a  town  and  castle  of  the 
Prussian  states,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Po- 
sen,  not  far  from  the  Nets.  Its  inhabitants 
consist  of  1600  Catholics  and  Lutherans, 
and  950  JeWB. 

Ciiogdah,  a  town  of  Bengal,  situated  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Bhaggurutty  river, 
40  miles  north  of  Calcutta. 

Chogong,  the  name  of  a  small  district 
and  a  town  of  Bengal,  in  the  zemindary  of 
Bettooriah.  The  town  stands  in  lat.  84.  33. 
N.  long.  87. 17.  E. 

Choiseul,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Marne,  18  miles 
N.  E.  of  Langres. 

Choisey  Bellegakde,  a  town  of  Prance, 
in  the  department  of  the  Loiret,  88  miles 
W.  of  Montargis. 

Choist,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  12  miles  N% 
of  Provins. 
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Choisy  en  Brie,  a  town  of  France,  in 
Champagne,  department  of  the  Marne,  with 
1200  inhabitants. 

Choisy  le  Roi,  or  Choisi  sun  Seine, 
a  yery  small  but  neat  town  of  France,  si- 
tuated on  the  Seine,  about  5  miles  S.  of 
Paris,  and  containing  about  300  houses. 
Population  1200. 

Chola,  a  small  island  off  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Mon- 
fia,  about  8.  S.  lat 

Cuolst,  or  Chollet,  a  small  town  of 
Prance,  in  Anjou,  on  the  Mayenne,  depart- 
ment of  the  Maine  and  Loire.  Before  the 
revolution  it  had  a  population  of  4700 ;  but 
it  suffered  greatly  during  the  Vendean  war. 
1 1  miles  S.  of  Bcaupreau.  Long.  0. 54. 45. 
W.  Lat.  47. 5.  N. 

C holme,  a  small  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Pskov,  on  the  navigable 
river  Lovat,  180  miles  S.  of  Petersburg. 
Long.  31. 14.  E.  Lat  57.  N. 

Cholmoookv,  or  Cholmogorod,  a  town 
of  European  Russia,  situated  on  an  island 
of  the  Dwina,  below  Archangel.  It  is  the 
capital  of  a  circle,  and  is  noted  for  its  breed 
of  black  cattle,  which  are  sent  to  the  mar- 
kets of  St  Petersburg  and  other  large  towns. 
Here  is  a  dock-yard  and  navigation  school. 
30  miles  S.  of  Archangel. 

Cholmondeley's  Sound,  an  inlet  on  the 
east  coast  of  Prince  of  Wales's  archipelago, 
in  Clarence's  strait  A  small  island  lies  to 
the  north-west  of  its  entrance.  Long,  of 
the  entrance  228.  17.  £.  Lat  55. 15.  N. 

Cholojow,  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
Galicia,  in  the  circle  of  Zloczow. 

Cholticz,  a  village  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Chrudim,  60  miles  N.  W.  of  Chru- 
dim. 

Cholula,  a  city  of  Mexico,  formerly  the 
capital  of  an  independent  district  of  the 
same  name,  which,  along  with  the  republics 
of  Tlaxcala  and  Guejozingo,  or  Huetxocin- 
go,  resisted  the  Mexican  power  for  several 
centuries.  It  is  now  situated  in  the  intend- 
ancy  of  Puebla.  Cholula  was  called,  by 
Cortes,  Chunultecol,  and  contained,  at  the 
era  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  40,000  houses, 
independent  of  the  adjoining  villages  or 
suburbs,  which  were  computed  to  contain 
N  as  many  more.  Cortes,  in  his  dispatches  to 
the  court  of  Madrid,  gives  a  curious  descrip- 
tion of  this  city. — "  The  inhabitants  (he 
observes)  are  better  clothed  than  any  we 
have  hitnerto  seen*  People  in  easy  circum- 
stances wear  cloaks  above  their  dress.  The 
environs  of  the  city  are  yery  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  Almost  all  tne  fields  may 
be  watered;  and  the  city  is  much  more 
beautiful  than  most  of  those  in  Spain,  fc* 
it  is  well  fortified,  and  built  on  very  level 
•  ground.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is 
*">  great,  that  there  is  not  an  inch  of  ground 


uncultivated ;  and  yet,  in  several  places,  the 
Indians  experience  the  effects  of  famine, 
and  there  are  many  beggars  who  ask  alms 
from  the  rich."  Its  commerce  consisted  in 
manufactures  of  cotton,  gems,  and  plates  of 
clay,  and  it  was  much  famed  for  its  jewel- 
lers and  potters.  When  the  Mexican  em- 
pire was  in  its  glory,  Cholula  was  revered 
as  the  seat  of  religion.  Its  numerous  temples, 
of  which  Cortes  mentions  that  he  counted 
more  than  400,  and  more  especially  the 
great  temple  erected  on  an  artificial  moun- 
tain, which  still  remains,  attracted  innu- 
merable pilgrims  from  the  most  distant  pro- 
vinces to  perfonn  their  devotions  on  this 
consecrated  spot  Since  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  among  the  Indians,  the  sym- 
bols of  a  new  worship  have  not  entirely  ef- 
faced the  remembrance  of  the  old.  The 
people  assemble  in  crowds  from  distant 
quarters,  at  the  summit  of  the  pyramid,  to 
celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Virgin ;  and  a 
mysterious  dread  fills  the  mind  of  the  In- 
dian when  he  views  this  ancient  monument 
of  the  worship  of  his  fathers.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Humboldt,  who  examined  it, 
that  it  has  four  stories  all  of  equal  height, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  constructed  ex- 
actly in  the  direction  of  the  four  cardinal 
points ;  but  it  is  so  covered  with  vegetation 
that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their  primi- 
tive direction.  The  perpendicular  height  of 
this  edifice  is  164  feet,  and  at  the  base  it 
measures  at  each  side  1450  feet  This 
temple,  which  is  to  the  east  of  the  city,  on 
the  road  leading  to  Puebla,  is  the  mop,t  an- 
cient and  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
Mexican  religious  monuments.  The  plat- 
form on  the  top,  which  measures  about 
16,000  square  feet,  is  reached  by  flights  of 
steps,  of  which  a  soldier  in  the  army  of 
Cortes  counted  in  this  pyramid  120.  It  is 
built  of  alternate  layers  of  clay  and  bricks, 
and  is  supposed  to  nave  been  used  both  as 
a  temple  and  a  tomb.  Cortes,  in  his  ad- 
vance to  Mexico,  stopped  at  Cholula,  and 
was  to  all  appearance  kindly  received;  but 
having  received  intelligence  that  a  plot  was 
laid  against  the  life  of  himself  and  followers, 
he  took  a  most  severe  revenge,  by  massacring 
a  great  number  of  the  principal  citizens, 
and  setting  fire  to  the  houses.  Cholula  is 
about  80  miles  £.  of  Mexico.  Its  situation 
is  in  a  fine  plain,  and  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful plantations  of  agave.  It  contains  16,000 
inhabitants.  Long.  £8.  7.  45.  W.  Lat  19, 
2.  6.  N. 

Chomelis,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Auvergne,  department  of  the  Upper  Loire, 
with  230  houses.    10  miles  N.  of  Le  Puy. 

Chommkrac,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Languedoc,  with  1570  inhabitants.  15  miles 
N.  of  Viviers. 

Chohonchouaw,  a  lake  of  Canada,  219 
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rinks  N.  W.  of  Quebec  Long.  75.  40.  W. 
Lat  39. 90.  N. 

Chouse,  a  town  of  Russian  Lithuania, 
in  the  government  of  Grodno,  56  miles  E. 
of  Bnesk. 

C  ho  vac.    See  Schonac. 

Cboaab,  a  town  of  Hungary,  the  capital 
of  a  palatinate  of  the  same  name,  is  si- 
tuated in  a  fertile  and  pleasant  country, 
on  the  Matosch,  and  is  protected  by 
a  castle  It  was  formerly  fortified,  but 
has  been  dismantled  since  the  peace  of 
Carfowits  in  1699.    95  miles  N.  of  Te- 


Crohmb,  a  large  river  of  Quito,  in  the 
province  of  Esmeralda*,  which  falls  into  the 
Pacific  ocean,  in  lat  0.  33.  S.  Its  mouth  is 
nearly  two  miles  and  a  half  wide.  There  is 
a  settlement  of  the  same  name  on  its  banks, 
which  was  formerly  considerable,  but  is 
now  much  diminished. 

Choxoon,  an  Indian  settlement  of  Quito, 
in  the  province  of  Guayaquil,  40  miles  west 
of  the  town  of  Guayaquil.  It  is  situated 
near  a»  small  torrent,  wnich  washes  down 
ptones  of  a  certain  crystallised  .matter  that 
take  a  fine  polish,  and  resemble  brilliants. 
They  are  made  into  rings  and  other  orna- 
meuta. 

Chow os,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific 
ocean,  90  miles  long  and  5  broad,  near  the 
coast  of  Chili ;  about  it  are  a  number  of 
email  islands  and  rocks,  called  the  Chonos 
archipelago.  Latitude  of  the  whole  44.  to 
47.  S. 

Choonfoce,  a  town  belonging  to  the 
M  t hratftm,  in  the  province  of  Malwah. 
Long.  78.  18.  £.     Lat  23.  17.  N. 

Caoonnur,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vinos  of  Allahabad,  in  the  Bogilcund  dis- 
tarkt.  It  is  a  fortress,  and  is  situated  be* 
tween  the  river  Soane  and  the  Vindhya 
mountains,  and  is  possessed  by  an  inde- 
pendent chief.    Long.  81.  48.  E,    Lat  34. 

CiiorjkRE,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Moxos,  which  runs  about  160  miles 
from  S.  to  N.E.,  and  enters  the  Mamore  in 
bt  16. 10.  S. 
I  Caoraa,  a  large  river  of  Russia,  which 
flows  through  the  governments  of  Penza 
snd  Saratov,  and  the  country  of  the  Don 
Cosncks,  and  falls  into  the  Don. 

CuoruKisH,  or  Piehced-nose  Indians, 
a  race  of  Indians  in  North  America,  who 
inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Kooskooskee  and 
Lewis  rivers,  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  They  amount  to  about  3000, 
and  are  in  general  stout,  portly,  well-look- 
ing men.  The  women  are  small,  with  good 
features,  and  generally  handsome ;  though 
the  complexion  of  both  sexes  is  darker 
than  that  of  some  neighbouring  tribes.  In 
tbcsr  dress  they  are  fond  of  displaying  their 


ornaments:  these  consist  chiefly  of  the 
buffalo  or  elk-skin  robe  decorated  with' 
beads,  sea  shells,  chiefly  mother-of-pearl, 
attached  to  an  otter  skin  collar,  and  nung 
in  the  hair,  which  falls  in  front  in  two 
queues ;  feathers,  paints  of  different  kinds, 
principally  white,  green,  and  light  blue* 
all  of  which  they  find  in  their  own  coun- 
try. In  winter  they  wear  a  short  shirt  of 
dressed  skins,  long  painted  leggins  and  moc- 
casins, and  a  plait  of  twisted  grass  round 
the  neck.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  more 
simple,  consisting  of  a  long  shirt  of  ibex 
skin  reaching  down  to  the  ancles,  without  a 
girdle ;  to  this  are  tied  little  pieces  of  brass 
and  shells,  and  other  small  articles.  The 
head-dress  of  the  men  is  a  bandeau  of  fox 
or  otter  skin,  cither  with  or  without  the  fur, 
and  sometimes  an  ornament  is  tied  to  a 

Elait  of  hair,  falling  from  the  crown  of  the 
ead:  that  of  the  women  is  a  caj>  Without  a 
rim,  formed  of  be  ir  grass  and  cedar  bark  ; 
while  the  hair  itself,  of  both  sexes,  foils  in 
two  rows  down  the  front  of  the  body.  Col- 
lars of  bears'  claws  are  also  common.  But 
a  personal  ornament  most  esteemed  is  a  sort 
of  breastplate,  formed  of  a  strip  of  otter 
skin,  six  inches  wide,  cut  out  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  bock  of  the  animal,  including 
the  head ;  this  being  dressed  with  the  hair 
on,  a  hole  is  made  at  the  aipper  end,  through 
which  the  head  of  the  wearer  is  placed,  and 
the  skin  hangs  in  front  witt  the  tail  reach- 
ing below  the  knee,  and  ornamented  with 
pieces  of  pearl,  red  cloth,  and  wampum'; 
or,  in  short,  any  other  fanciful  decoration. 
Tippets  also  are  occasionally  worn.  That  of 
Hohastillpilp,  one  of  the  chiefs,  is  mention- 
ed by  Lewis  and  Clark  to  have  been  formed 
of  human  scalps,  and  adorned  with  the 
thumbs  and  fingers  of  several  men  slain  by 
him  in  battle.  The  Chopunish  are  extreme- 
ly amiable  in  their  manners.  Their  charac- 
ter is  placid  and  gentle,  rarely  moved  into 
passion,  yet  not  often  enlivened  by  gaiety. 
Their  amusements  consist  in  running  races, 
shooting  with  arrows  at  a  target,  and  they 
partake  of  the  great  and  prevailing  vice  of 
gambling.  They  are,  however,  by  no  means  t 
so  much  attached  to  baubles  as  the  general- 
ity of  Indians,  but  are  anxious  to  obtain 
articles  of  utility,  such  as  knives,  toma- 
hawks, kettles,  blankets,  and  awls  for  moc- 
casins. They  have  also  suffered  so>flnuch 
from  the  superiority  of  their  enemies,  that  * 
they  are  equally  desirous  of  procuring  arms 
and  ammunition,  which  they  are  gradually 
acquiring ;  for  one  of  their  bands  have  al- 
ready six  guns,  which  they  acquired  from  a 
neighbouring  tribe.  The  Chopunish  bury 
their  dead  in  sepulchres,  formed  of  boards, 
constructed  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  The 
body  is  rolled  in  skins  and  laid  one  over 
another,  separated  by  a  board  only,  both 
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above  and  below.  Sometimes  their  dead 
are  buried  in  wooden  boxes,  and  rolled  in 
skins  in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  They 
sacrifice  their  horses,  canoes,  and  every  spe- 
cies of  property  to  their  dead ;  the  bones  of 
many  horses  are  seen  lying  round  their  se- 
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Ciiofersk,  a  fortified  town  of  European 
Russia,  die  capital  of  a*  circle  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Saratov,  situated  near  the  river 
Choper.    140  miles  W.  of  Saratov. 

Choperskaia,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
country  of  die  Cossacks,  on  the  Don.  192 
miles  N.E.  of  Asoph. 

Chop  tank,  a  navigable  river  of  North 
America,  in  die  state  of  Maryland,  which 
falls  into  the  Chesapeak,  25  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Annapolis. 

Chojusax.    See  Khorntan. 

Chobknto,  a  dangerous  promontory  of 
Greece,  on  the  east  const  of  Magnesia,  near 
Zagora. 

Chob-Essire,  a  seaport  of  Persia,  on  the 
Persian  gulf,  where  the  Portuguese  main- 
tained a  fort  during  the  time  that  they 
were  masters  of  that  sea.  44  miles  S.  of 
Bushire. 

Cho&oes,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Dauphiny,  department  of  the  Upper  Alps. 
Population  1000.  11  miles  W.  of  Em- 
brun. 

Chorin,  a  town  and  bailiwic  of  the 
Ucker  Mark  o^Brandenburg,  in  the  circle 
of  Stolpe.  6  miles  S.  of  New  Anger- 
inunde. 

Chorley,  a  town  and  parish  of  England, 
in  Lancashire,  near  the  source  of  the  Chor, 
a  small  rivulet,  from  which  the  town  de- 
rives its  name.  The  town  is  tolerably  well 
built ;  and  its  appearance  may  be  expected 
to  improve  daily,  as  great  facilities  are  af- 
forded to  builders  by  the  abundance  of 
materials,  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of 
provisions,  and  the  numerous  manufacto- 
ries in  the  town  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict. Besides  the  cotton  manufacture,  which 
is  here  carried  on  in  its  various  branches, 
die  abundance  of  coal,  lead,  alum,  flag  and 
null  stones,  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  con- 
ducive in  no  small  degree  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  tor;n.  It  derives  likewise  very  im- 
portant advantages  from  the  Lancaster,  and 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  canals,  which  pass 
close  by  it.  Market  days,  Tuesday  and 
{Saturday;  annual  fairs,  26th  March,  Mb 
May,  20th  August,  and  4th  September. 
Population,  in  181 1, 5182.  208  miles  N.W. 
from  London,  from  Wigan  8.  N. 

CuoaoT.,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  runs 
}nto  die  Psol,  near  Goltva,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kiev. 

Chorol,  a  small  town  of  Russia,  in  the 

f overrun  en  t  of  Pultuiva.    v?o2  miles  S.  of 
tteisWgt 


Choro  V0K08,  a  river  of  Tucuman,  which 
runs  into  the  Rio  Dulce,  20  miles  MV.  of 
St  Miguel  de  Tucuman. 

Chorostkow,  a  market  town  of  Austrian 
Galicia,  in  the  circle  of  Tamopol. 

Chorzellen,  a  small  town  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,,  in  the  palatinate  of  Flock, 
with  800  inhabitants. 

Ciiossy,  a  small  town  of  France,  m 
Champagne,  department  of  the  Yonne,  with 
200  houses. 

Chota,  a  town  of  Bengal,  province  of 
Bahar,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Durbunga. 

Chota,  a  valley  of  the  Andes,  which, 
though  only  two  miles  wide,  is  nearly  t 
mile  in  depth.  /  It  was  passed  by  Humboldt 
and  his  companions  in  1801,  on  their  way 
to  Quito,  when  they  found  its  temperature 
/to  be  intensely  hot 

Chota,  a  town  of  the  state  of  Georgu, 
55  miles  W.  of  Tugeloo. 

Chota,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Caxamarca,  60  miles  N.  W.  of  Can- 
marca. 

Chotezsour,  a  large  district  of  Hindus- 
tan, in  the  province  of  Gundwaneh,  stri- 
ated principally  between  the  S9d  and  23d! 
degrees  of  northern  latitude.  This  pro- 
vince is  sometimes  called  Ruttunpore,  nroru 
its  principal  town,  but  more  frequently  Je- 
harcund,  from  its  being  full  of  woods,  and 
Chotcesgur,  from  its  possessing  34  fork, 
It  is  in  general  an  unproductive  country ; 
but  to  the  south  of  Ruttunpore  there  is  4 
champaign  district,  abundantly  watered  by 
many  small  streams,  well  cultivated,  ami 
adorned  with  numerous  groves  and  large 
villages.  Its  chief  towns  are  Ruttunpore 
Ryepcre,  Niacur,  Nowagur,  Sindoury,  and 
Koorbah.  They  export  considerable  cruan 
titles  of  grain  to  the  Deccan  and  northen 
circars,  from  whence  they  bring  a  pre* 
,  quantity  of  salt,  upon  which  the  merchant 
gain  an  exorbitant  profit.  They  breed  \ 
number  of  cattle,  and  some  horses.  Thi 
district  was  in  ancient  times  comprehends 
in  the  Hindoo  province  of  Gundwaneh,  am 
composed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  stat 
of  Gurrah ;  but  during  the  reign  of  Aurung 
acbe  it  was  annexed  to  the  province  c 
Allahabad,  and  is  now  tributary  to  th 
Muhratta  rajah  of  Nagpore,  having  been  con 
quered  by  Rayogee  Bhoonsla  in  the  yea 
1742. 

Chotieborz,  a  small  town  of  Bohemi: 
with  340  houses.  48  miles  S.  E.  of  Pragu< 
Long.  15.  25.  £.  Lat  49.  50.  N. 

CiioTiMSK,  a  small  town  of  Europea 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kursk.  1 
contains  1 700  inhabitants.  590  miles  S.  S.  1 
of  St  Petersburg. 

Ciiotusuk,  a  small  town  of  Boheru: 
in  die  circle  of  Czaslau,  with  120  hous 
5  miles  X.  of  Czaslau. 
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Caonur,  a  market  town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  tiiradim,  with  900  houses. 

Choc  cm*,  or  Couce,  a  small  town  of 
France,  is  the  department  of  the  Vienne, 
vithSU  bouses. 

Choi-US.   See  Cargo. 

Ciiovo.  SeeShoggie. 

Cnorim,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  wo- 
Tinccof  Bundelcund,  42  miles  £.  of  Cal- 
liacer. 

Cbocl,  a  small  river  of  the  Netherlands, 
wtuch  rises  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  and 
£Jls  into  the  Muese. 

(uocl,  Lower,  a  seaport  town  and  fort 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  in  the  Mahratta  terri- 
torks  of  Aurangabad.  In  the  year  16SS 
this  place  was  besieged  by  Sambagee,  but 
wuhoat  fliecess.  We  are  not  informed  at 
vim  period  it  was  ceded  to  the  Mahrattas  ; 
tut  in  the  year  1777  the  latter  agreed  to 
^e  it  to  the  French,  who,  upon  examina- 
Lcs,  found  it  to  be  too  defenceless  for  their 
McDttooe.    Long.   72.  46.  £.     Lat.  18. 

(jtoi'L,  Urrra,  a  fortress  and  seaport 
'a*u  belonging  to  the  Mahrattas,  in  the 
trot  inee  of  Aumngabad,  26  miles  south  of 
IKnabmy.  This  was  a  place  of  considerable 
crfttqaeftc*  during  the  reign  of  the  Bha- 
aumee  dynasty,  in  the  Deccan.  It  was 
uo  the  principal  harbour  of  tfte  celebrated 
Ntij«,  who,  in  the  year  1679,  had  a  Very 
rtrjwtable  fleet  collected  here,  under  an 
sininl  named  Dowlet  Khan.  Long.  72. 
K  L  Lat  18.  33.  N. 

(hoc-hay,  a  river  of  Cochin-China, 
iteh  tills  into  the  sea  of  China,  a  little 
crjb-wcst  of  Turon.  It  forms  a  bay, 
tafided  on  the  uorth  by  a  cape  of  the  same 
«*.   LaL  16.  12.  N. 

I'aocMAY,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
1  xain-China,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
(i:«may.  Long.  107.  57.  E.  Lat.  16. 
j.iN*. 

(uoca,  a  river  of  Cyprus,  which  falls 
I  v*  the  sea  to  the  north  of  Famagusta. 

( faoi  it  a,  a  town  of  Hindoetan,  province 
.'  Bahtr,  in  the  district  of  Chuta  Nagpore. 
U?.  85. 29.  E.  Lat  2S.  26.  N. 

Cuolze,  a  neat  town  of  France,  in  An- 
.*.  oo  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  wtfh 

v»  inhabitants.    10  miles  E.  of  Saumur. 

'  hoiiy,  s  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 

wanent  of  the  Loir  and  Cher,  with  200 

Cuowah,  a  county  of  North  Carolina, 
t*  the  north  side  of  the  Albemarle  sound. 
i:  contains  5297  inhabitants,  and  its  chief 
^»i  U  Edenton. 

<  how  an  River,  a  river  of  North  Caro- 
'nu,  which  &Ds  into  the  north-west  corner 
v'  AJneuurle  sound.  It  is  formed  five 
»"a.i  (bin  the  frontier  of  Virginia,  by  the 


confluence  of  the  Meherrin,  Nottaway,  and 
Black  rivers,  which  all  rise  in  Virginia. 
At  its  mouth  it  is  three  miles  wide,  but  a 
little  higher  it  grows  much  narrower.  • 

Chowabah,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Oude,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Gogra  or  Dewah  river.  Long.  83.  13.  E. 
Lat  26.  30.  N. 

Cuouwera,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro* 
vince  of  Gujerat,  situated  about  30  miles 
north  by  east  from  Wankaheer.  It  stands 
on  an  eminence,*  and  is  encompassed  by  a 
high  stone  wall,  with  square  towers,'  many 
of  which  are  in  a  ruinous  state.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  extensive  plain,  which  affords 
excellent  pasture  for  numerous  herds  of 
cattle. 

Chowxd,  or  CiioxD,  a  district  of  Hin- 
dostan, province  of  Behar.  About  the  year 
1530,  the  jayierdar  of  this  place  was  a  per- 
son of  considerable  consequence,  and  for 
some  time  opposed  the  interests  of  Shere 
Khan,  who  subsequently  became  emperor 
of  Hindostan. 

Chow  pare  ii,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Lahore,  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Indus,  a  few  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Sohaun  river.  Long.  70.  50. 
E.  Lat.  32.  10.  N. 

Chowry.    See  Nicobar  Islands. 

Chowsar,  a  village  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Bahar,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Cararonassa  river,  7  miles  S.  of 
Buxar.  This  village  is  famous  for  being 
the  place  where  Shere  Khan  first  defeated 
the  emperor  Homayon  in  the  year  1539, 
and  compelled  him  to  swim  the  Ganges  in 
the  height  of  the  rains.  It  was  also  occu- 
pied by  the  united  armies  of  Cossira  Ali 
Khan  and  the  nuwab  Shuja  Addowleh, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Buxar  in  1764. 

Chozimierz,  a  small  open  town  of  Aus- 
trian Galicia,  in  the  circle  of  Stanislawow. 

Chra8t,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  be- 
longing to  the  bishop  of  Konigingrata,  with 
a  domain,  a  castle,  and  200  houses.  5  miles 
S,E.  ofChrudim. 

Chkast,  a  village  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Buntzlau,  6  miles  S.E.  of  Mel- 
nick. 

Ciirebel,  Chaxdabga,  and  Chrebet 
Dikjak,  names  given  to  the  part  of  the 

Ct  chain  of  mountains  separating  Asiatic 
sia  from  Tartary,  which  extends  from 
96  to  ioi  degrees  E.  long.  This  part  is 
also  called  Sayanskie  mountains. 

Cuuestoka,  a  town  of  Istria,  9  mile 
E.  S.  E.  of  Cape  d'Istria. 

CnaiESi>OKF,  a  manufacturing  village  of 
Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Buntzlaw,  not  far 
from  the  Lusatian  frontier,  with  270  houses, 

Ciirisj  azhofen,  a  village  of  Wirtem> 
berg,  with  750  inhabitants. 

CiiuisTnf/ua,  a  town  of  Prussia!  on  the 
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Ifrer  Sorge,  with  2030  inhabitants.     12 
miles  8.  E.  of  Marienburg. 
'  Christ  burg,    Alt,    a  small  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  circle  of  Marienbure. 

Christ  church,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Hampshire,  pleasantly  situated  between  the 
Avon  and  the  Stour.  The  church,  from 
which  the  town  derives  its  name,  is  so  an- 
cient, that  the  date  of  its  original  founda- 
tion cannot  be  ascertained.  So  early  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  priory 
consisted  of  a  dean  and  24  canons.  Flam- 
bard,  bishop  of  Durham,  to  whom  William 
Ruins  made  a  gift  of  the  church  and  con- 
Tent,  levelled  the  ancient  buildings  with 
the  ground,  and  having  reared  them  on  a 
more  magnificent  scale,  solemnly  dedicated 
the  churcn  to  Christ  The  Avon  is  famous 
for  its  salmon  fishery,  and  the  coasts  like- 
wise abound  with  various  kinds  of  fine  fish. 
These  fisheries,  and  two  large  breweries, 
occupy  a  great  proportion  of  the  population. 
It  has  likewise  a  considerable  trade  in  knit 
silk  stockings  and  watch  chains.  Christ- 
church  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 
The  right  of  election  is  vested  in  the  cor- 
poration. Market-day,  Monday.  Annual 
lairs,  Thursday,  in  Trinity  week,  and  17th 
October.  Population  in  1811,  1553.  Dis- 
tance from  London  100  miles  W.  S. W.  from 
Poole  12  E. 

Christian  Sound,  a  large  arm  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  north  of  Cape  Decision. 
Long.  225.  50.  E.   Lat.  56.  13.  N. 

Christiana,  a  post  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  and  county 
of  Newcastle.  The  town,  consisting  of 
about  50  houses,  and  a  Presbyterian  church, 
stands  on  a  declivity  which  commands  a 

Beasant  prospect  of  the  country  towards  the 
elaware.  It  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with 
Philadelphia  in  flour.  It  is  the  greatest 
carrying  place  between  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeak,  which  are 
13  miles  asunder  at  this  place.  It  was  built 
by  the  Swedes  in  1640,  and  thus  called  after 
their  queen.  9  miles  S.  W.  of  Wilmington, 
ind  37  S.  W.  of  Philadelphia.' 

Christiana  Creek,  On  which  the  above 
town  is  situated,  falls  into  Delaware  river 
from  the  S.W.  a  little  below  Wilming- 
ton. 

Christiana,  Great,  a  small  island  in 
the  Grecian  archipelago,  9  miles  S.  W.  of 
Eantorini.    Long.  25. 15.  E.  Lat  36. 20.  N. 

Christiania,  the  capital  or  seat  of  go- 
vernment for  Norway,  is  situated  in  a  fer- 
tile valley  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf,  in  the 
province  of  Aggerhuus.  This  gulf  pene- 
trates above  50  miles  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  is  inclosed  on  both  sides  by 
lofty  mountains,  and  filled  with  rocky 
islands,  disposed  in  beautiful  and  romantic 
1brms.    The  town,  though  notfarge,  is  the 


best  built  and  most  thriving  place  in  (he 
kingdom,  having  regular  streets,  neat  stow 
houses  f about  1500  in  number),  and  about 
9000  inhabitants.'  It  is  the  seat  of  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province  of  Aggerhuus,  of  a 
supreme  court  of  justice,  and  of  a  bishop, 
who  is  metropolitan  of  Norway.  It  deriv. 
ed  its  name  from  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark, 
by  whom  It  was  founded  in  1624,  after  the 
destruction  bv  fire  of  the  old  town  of  Opdo, 
which  covered  part  of  the  present  site.  The 
best  part  of  die  town  is  that  called  the 
Quarto/,  which  lies  close  to  the  hathour, 
and  is  occupied  by  the  merchants  and  pub- 
lic officers.  Although  the  greater  numhtr 
of  the  houses  are'  of  stone,  there  are  several, 
particularly  in  the  suburbs,  that  are  built 
of  wood :  the  great  mili  tary  hospital,  erected 
in  1806,  and  standing  on  an  adjoining  emi- 
nence, is  of  that  material.  Other  objects  of 
interest  are  the  house  of  correction,  the  aca- 
demy (raised  in  1812  to  the  rank  of  an  uni- 
versity), the  military  school,  and  the  tiro 
theatres,  the  Norwegians  being  very  partu] 
to  dramatic  representation.  This  town  ha 
an  excellent  harbour,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade.  A  great  annual  fair  is  held 
here  on  13th  January.  There  are  here  few 
manufactures  of  consequence;  the  principal 
are  of  coarse  cloth  and  cordage.  The  chief 
exports  are  fish,  tar,  soap,  vitriol,  alum, 
iron,  copper,  and  timber,  chiefly  to  Britain, 
but  also  to  France  and  Denmark.  250  miles 
W.  of  Stockholm,  and  300  N.  by  W.  of 
Copenhagen.  Long.  10. 48. 45.  E.  Lat.  59. 
55.  20.  N. 

Christianopel,  a  fortified  seaport  d 
Sweden,  in  the  east  of  the  province  of  Ble- 
kingen,  situated  on  a  peninsula  towards 
Smalano.  36milesS.W.ofCahnar.  Long. 
16.  E.  Lat.  56. 13.  N. 

Christian 8,  a  very  extensive  baflhvic  of 
Norway,  in  the  government  of  Aggerhuus, 
containing  66,300  inhabitants. 

Christiansand,  a  government  and 
bishopric  of  Norway,  which  occupies  the 
south-west  quarter  of  the  "kingdom,  and  ii 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Christiania,  on  the 
north  by  Bergen,  on  the  west  by  the  Ger* 
man  ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Scager* 
rack.  It  contains  133,000  inhabitants ;  but 
the  province,  though  one  of  the  least  barren 
in  Norway,  does  not  produce  corn  sufficient 
for  the  home  consumption,  so  that  the  an- 
nual  importations  are  considerable.  The 
fisheries  and  the  timber  trade  are  the  prin- 
cipal occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  capital/  which  is  also  called  Chris* 
fiansand,  is  a  seaport,  situated  on  the  south 
coast,  in  front  of  some  islands,  the  principal 
of  which  is  Flekkercen.  This  place  was 
founded  by  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  in 
1641,  with  the  view  of  making  it  the  prin- 
cipal station  of  his  navy.    The  houses  at 
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t  god  well  buift,  and  the  gtreeU    Danish  nary 

fo^ali  straight,  bttt  rendered  of  an  ex* 

fciordinary  length  by  the  Urge  garden* 

which  intervene  between  the  house*.    This 

Uthe  fourth  town  in  the  kingdom,  and  is 

cbe  readenee  of  the  governor  of  the  pro- 

rince  sad  the  bishop.   The  most  remarkable 

boikong  is  the  cathedral.    The  town  is 

built  on  a  study  plain,  quite  close  to  the 

g-a,  utd  Eta  one  of  the  best  sheltered  har- 
bours in  Norway ;  the  ▼easels  lie  almost  at 

the  don  of  the  warehouses.    The  inhabit- 
ant who  amount  to  5000,  carry  on  some 

tnde  in  timber,  but  find  their  principal 

run  in  ship-building,  and  particularly  in 

d*  repair  of  vessels  forced,  by  the  storms 

of  the  Cattegat,  to  take  refuge  nere  to  refit. 

The  island  of  Flekkeroen  forms,  with  the 

Bihdand,  a  road  several  miles  in  length, 

where  there  is  good  anchorage  in  eight  or 

nine  fathoms.    On  this  island  there  was 

funflcrlyafort;  but  in  1807  the  English, 

after  carrying  away  the  Danish  fleet  at 

Copenhagen,  came  to  Christiansand  to  take 

the  two  remaining  men  of  war  that  lay  in 

the  harbour,  and  seizing  upon  Flekkeroen, 

blewup  the  fortifications.   320  miles  N.W. 

<i  Copenhagen..  Long.  8  3.  13.  £.  Lat. 

W.8.5.N. 
Chiistiakssorg,  a  Danish  fort,  and  the 

chkf  settlement  of  that  nation  on  the  Gold 

awl  of  Africa.    The  Danes  were  the  first 

to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  and  they  made 

eitxaodinary  exertions  to  introduce  culti- 

Titioo,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  this 

pke.   Governor  Schioning  had  an  exten- 
sive and  flourishing  plantation,  15  miles 

blind,  but  this  was  swept  away  during  the 

iraaon  of  the  Ashantees. 
CmirriAHSiuRo,  a  small  town  of  Ger- 

aany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg, 

a  the  river  Jahde. 
(hustiansburg,  a  town  of  the  United 

States,  and  capital  of  Montgomery  county, 

Virginia.    It  is  situated  near  a  branch  of 

Little  river,  which  runs  into  the  Kanhaway, 

aid  has  a  court-house  and  a  jail.    Lat.  37. 

4.N. 
CHUSTiANsrixnB,  a  town  of  Denmark, 

a  the  duchy  of  Sieswick,  founded  by  a 

colony  of  Hernhutters,  or  Moravian  bre- 

diren,  in  1773. 
CnRisTiAKS-OE,  a  group  of  islands  in 

the  Baltic,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Den- 

mark,  and  better  known  by  the  name  of 

Ert-Hohn,  under  which  head  it  will  be 
fand  described.    The  group  gets  the  name 

of  Chistians-Oe,  from  its  principal  island. 
The  chief  port  is  much  frequented,  not 
«Jy  by  fishing  boats,  $>ut  by  most  vessels 
aivig&thig  the  Baltic,  and  ties  between  this 
island  and  Frederickshokn.  Here  also  is  a 
light-house  and  castle,  constructed  in  1684, 
•j  Christian  V.  for  the  protection  of  the 
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The  latter  is  soraetiresa 
used  for  the  confinement  of  state  prisoners. 
Long.  14.  47.  E.  Lat.  65.  13.  N. 

Chbibtiahstadt,  a  town  of  Sweden,  om 
the  east  coast  of  Scania,  and  the  capital  of 
the  district  of  Ghristianstadt,  is  situated  in 
a  marshy  plain,  on  the  river  Helge-a,  which 
flows  into  the  Baltic,  at  Anus*  about  10 
miles  below  the  town.  It  is  there  only  that 
it  forma  the  harbour,  being  navigable  else* 
where  only  by  boats.  Population  9260* 
67  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Carlscrona,  and  65 
N.  E.  of  Copenhagen.  Long.  14.  9.  30.  B» 
Lat  66. 1. 15.  N. 

The  province  of  this  name,  which  con* 
tains  the  northern  part  of  Scania,  is  inclos- 
ed by  HaUand  and  Kronoberg  on  the  north, 
Blekingen  on  the  north-east,  the  Baltic  on 
the  south-east  and  south,  Malmohuson  the 
south-west,  and  the  Cattegat  on  the  west, 
It  contains  8370  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation in  1811  was  120,547. 

Chbistianstadt,  a  small  town  of  thai 
Prussian  states,  in  Lower  Lusatia,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bober,  9  miles  from 
Sorau.  Population  700.  54  miles  N.Ew 
of  Dresden.  Long.  15.  15.  £.  Lat.  51. 
58.  N. 

Christiansted,  the  principal  town  of 
the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island,  in  a  fine  harbour.' 
It  is  defended  by  a  fortress.  Long.  63.  83i 
W.    Lat.  17.  46.  N. 

Christi  ansund,  a  town  on  the  east  coast 
of  Norway,  in  the  government  of  Dron- 
theim,  situated  portly  on  a  peninsula  of  the 
mainland,  but  chiefly  on  three  small  islands, 
or  rather  rocks,  which  inclose  a  spacious 
and  secure  harbourj  with  a  commodious 
wharf.  It  is  indebted  for  its  present  char- 
ter and  privileges  to  Christian  VI.  of  Den- 
mark, who  granted  them  in  1734.  From 
its  singular  position  there  are  scarcely  any 
regular  streets,  and  the  communication  be- 
tween one  part  of  the  town  and  another  is 
kept  up  chiefly  by  water.  Population  1650. 
36  miles  N.W.  of  Drontheim.  Long.  7. 4flL 
45.  £.     Lat  03.  6. 35.  N. 

Christiern's  Sea.    See  Baffin's  Bay. 
Christiern's  Straits.     See  Hudson's 
Straits. 

Christina,  a  small  town  in  Russian  Fin- 
land, situated  on  an  arm  of  Lake  Saima.  88 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Tavastehus. 

.Christina,  St,  a  small  town  of  Spain* 
in  the  province  of  Galicia,  6  miles  firom 
Lugo. 

Christina,  St,  a  small  town  of  Naples, 
in  Calabria  Ultra,  8  miles  S.  of  Oppido. 

Christinaham,  or  Christiwehamn,  ft 
neat  and  thriving  mjwp  of  Sweden,  in 
Warmeland,  province  of  Carlstadt,  situated 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  lake 
ofWener.  In  1804,  more  than  three  fourths' 
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•fthe  town  were  destroyed  by  five.  Papu- 
lation 9090.  16mileaR.ofCarlstadt.  Long. 
13.  48.  E.    Let  5».  90.  N. 

Christinastadt,  a  small  seaport  of 
Russian  Finland,  circle  of  Wasa,  founded 
in  the  year  1649.  55  miles  S.  8.  W.  of  Wa- 
sa.   Long.  91.  9.  E.    Lat.  69. 16.  N. 

Christmas  Harbour,  a  good  and  safe 
bay  on  the  north  coast  of  Kerguelen's  land. 
It  was  so  called  by  captain  Cook,  who  ar- 
rived at  it  on  the  95th  December  1776. 
The  shore  was  found  by  this  navigator  to 
be  covered  with  penguins  and  other  birds, 
and  with  seals.  These  latter  were  not  nu- 
merous, but  so  insensible  to  fear,  that  cap- 
tain Cook's  men  killed  as  many  as  they 
chose  for  the  sake  of  their  fat  or  blubber,  to 
make  oil  for  their  lamps,  and  for  other  uses. 
Fresh  water  was  in  no  less  plenty  than 
birds;  for  every  gulley  afforded  a  large 
stream.  But  not  a  single  tree  or  shrub,  or 
the  least  sign  of  any,  was  to  be  discovered, 
and  but  very  little  herbage  of  any  sort 
Captain  Cook  having  allowed  his  men  to  go 
on  shore  to  celebrate  Christmas,  they  made 
excursions  into  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, which  they  found  in  the  highest  degree 
desolate  and  uninviting.  In  the  evening 
one  of  them  brought  a  quart  bottle  which 
he  had  fbund  fastened  with  a  wire  to  a  pro- 
jecting rock  on  the  north  aide  of  the  har- 
bour. The  bottle  contained  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment, on  which  was  written  the  following 
inscription — 

*'  Ludovico  XV,  Galfiarum  rrgr,  etd.de 
Boynes  regi  a  secretin  ad  res  tnariti- 
mas,  annis  1779  et  1773." 
"  From  this  inscription  it  appears,"  says 
captain  Cook,  "  that  we  were  not  the  first 
Europeans  who  had  been  in  this  harbour. 
As  a  memorial  of  our  having  been  here,  I 
wrote  on  the  other  side  of  the  parchment,* 
Naves  Resolution  et  Discovery  de  rege  Mag- 
ma Britannia?,  Dccembris  1776.  I  then  put 
it  again  into  a  bottle,  together  with  a  silver 
twopenny  piece  of  1779,  and  having  cover- 
ed its  mouth  with  a  leaden  cap,  I  placed  it 
on  a  pile  of  stones,  erected  for  the  purpose 
on  a  little  eminence  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  harbour,  near  the  place  where  it  was 
first  found." 

Christmas  Island,  an  island  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  about  15  or  90  leagues  in 
circumference,  discovered  by  captain  Cook 
on  the  94th  of  December  1777.  Like  most 
others  in  this  ocean,  this  island  is  bounded 
by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  which  extend  but 
a  little  way  from  the  shore.  Farther  out 
than  this  reef,  on  the  west  side,  is  a  bank 
of  fine  sand  extending  a  mile  into  the  sea ; 
on  this  bank  is  good  anchorage  in  any  depth 
between  18  and  30  fathoms.  In  less  than 
the.  first  mentioned  depth,  the  reef  would 
be  too  near ;  and  in  more  than  the  last,  the 


edge  of  the  bank  would  not  be  at  a  snf  • 
dent  distance.  Long.  915. 53.  £.  Lat  39, 
67.  N. 

Christmas  Sound,  a  bay  on  the  souti 
coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  so  named  by  cap- 
tain Cook,  by  whom  it  was  visited  in  De- 
cember 1774.    There  is  anchorage  here,  in 
15,  90,  and  30  fathoms  of  water;  and  it 
the  head  of  the  sound  is  a  stony  beach  co- 
vered with  wood,  and  a  stream  of  fresh 
water.  — n  A  copious  description  of  this 
sound,"  says  captain  Cook, "  is  unnecessary, 
as  few  would  be  benefited  by  it.    Anchor- 
age,  tufts  of  wood\  and  fresh  water,  will 
be  found  in  all  the  coves  and  harbour*." 
The  refreshments  to  be  got  here  are  preca- 
rious, as  they  consist  chiefly  of  wild  fowl, 
and  may  probably  never  be  fbund  in  such 
plenty  as  to  supply  the  crew  of  a  ship; 
and  fish  are  scarce.     Here  are,  however, 
plenty  of  muscles,  not  very  large,  but  well 
tasted ;  and  very  good  celery  is  to  be  met  with 
on  several  of  the  low  islets,  and  where  the 
natives  have  their  habitations.    The  wild 
fowl  rj-e,  geese,  ducks,  sea-pies,  shags,  and 
that  kind  of  gull  called  Port-Egtnont  hen. 
Here  is  a  kind  of  duck   which  captain 
Cook's  men  called  race-horses,  on  account 
of  the  great  swiftness  with  which  they 
run  on  the  water,  for  they  cannot  fly,  the 
wings  being  too  short  to  support  the  body 
in  the  air.    The  geese  are  much  smaller 
•  than  the  English  tame  geese,  but  eat  ex- 
tremely welL      The  inhabitants  are  the 
same  which  M.  Bougainville    called  Pe- 
charas,  a  word  constantly  in  their  mouths. 
They  are,  according  to  captain  Cook,  a  little, 
ugly,  half-starved,  beardless  race;  he  saw 
not  a  tall  person  amongst  them.  They  were 
almost  naked ;  their  .clothing  was  a  seal- 
akin  ;  soma  had  two  or  three  sewed  together, 
so  as  to  make  a  cloak  which  reached  to  the 
knees;  but  the  most  of  them  had  only  one 
skin,  hardly  enough  to  cover  their  shoulders, 
and  all  their  lower  parts  were  quite  naked. 
The  women,  he  was  told,  cover  their  naked- 
ness with  the  flap  of  a  seal-skin,  but  in  other 
respects  are  clothed  like  the  men.     Captaia 
Cook  saw  two  young  children  at  the  brca?t 
entirely  naked.   They  are  thus  inured  from 
their  infancy  to  cold  and  hardships.    They 
had  with  them  bows  and  arrows,  and  darts, 
or  rather  harpoons*  made  of  bone,  and  fitted 
to  a  staff,  probably  intended  to  kill  seals  find 
fish;  they  mayalsoxill  whales  with  themes  the 
Esquimaux  do.   Their  canoes  were  made  of 
bark ;  and  in  each  was  a  fire,  over  which 
the  poor  creatures  huddled  themselves.    Of 
all  nations  these  seem  to  be  the  most  wretch- 
ed ;  they  are  doornail  to  live  in  one  of  ths 
most  inhospitable  climates  in  the  world, 
without  having  sagacity  enough  to  provide 
themselves  with  such  conveniences  as  may 
render  life  in  some  measure  more  comibru- 
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thle.  Long,  of  the  entrance,  70.  16.  W. 
lat,JJ.37.S. 

f  inisTot  oao,Sr,  a  small  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  province  of  Capitanata,  11  miles  W. 
ofMantadonia. 

I  uistofhe,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in 
tk  TVmrune,  department  of  the  Imlre  and 
L«r.  Population  2000.  15  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Tjuts. 

(hristomif.,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Biugnady,  department  of  ibe  Saone  and 
Loire.   5  miles  N.  of  Marcigny. 

Cmristoph£,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
h  Dsophiny,  department  of  the  Isere.  6 
oiks  S.H'.  of  Grenoble. 

CttJilSTOrHE    DE    LA    CoUFKRIE,    St,    a 

fridl  :.»jni  of  France,  in  Anjou,  depart- 
c*ct  of  the  Maine  and  Loire.  7  miles  S.W. 
ot'St  Florent  le  Vital. 

CHiirrorHE  be  Vat  an,  a  small  town  of 
France,  department  of  the  Loire  and  Cher. 
|i>  mita  from  Romorantin. 

CninToriiE,  St,  or  Chetstoval,  St,  a 
town  cf  South  America,  in  the  government 
rf  MaMcaibo,  founded  in  the  year  1560.  It 
i:  W  miles  N.E.  of  Pamplona,  and  it  con- 
tJrt  MO  housekeepers.  Long.  71.  10.  W. 
U  T.  4.  K. 

Christopher's,  St,  an  island  in  the 
V«t  Indies,  discovered  in  1493  by  Chris- 
tyaar  Columbus,  who  bestowed  upon  it 
U  era  name.  It  is  about  15  mues  in 
lt£?th,  and  in  general  about  4  in  breadth ; 
bat  towards  the  eastern  extremity  it  is  not 
wore  than  three ;  and  between  that  part 
ui  the  rwt  of  die  island  is  a  strip  of  land 
tlra  miles  in  length,  which  does  not  mea- 
nt half  a  mile  across.  It  contains  43,726 
wa  of  land,  of  which  about  17,000  acred 

*  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  sugar,  and 
4  ■*)  to  pasturage.  Sugar  is  the  only  spe- 
^>  jf  produce  that  is  raised,  with  the  ex- 
ertion of  provisions  and  a  little  cotton ; 
u<i  it  is  estimated  by  Edwards  that  one 
Wf  of  the  whole  island  is  unfit  for  cultiva- 
te. The  interior  part  of  the  country  con,- 
«a*  of  romy  rugged  precipices  and  barren 
mountain-.  Of  these  the  loftiest  is  Mount 
Hurry,  which  is  evidently  a  decayed  vol- 
f-no,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  3711  feet 
»W  the  level  of  the  sea.  Nature,  how- 
"tr,  has  made  abundant  amends  for  the 
fciHty  of  the  mountains  by  the  fertility  of 
■ft?  plains.  No  part  of  the  West  Indies 
p"*tt3es  a  soil  equal  to  that  of  this  island, 
fa  the  abundant  crops  of  sugar  which  it 
jratuces.  It  is  in  general  a  dark  grey  loam, 
» light  and  porous  as  to  be  penetrable  by 
tii-'  slightest  application  of  the  hoe ;  and  it 
» thought  to  be  the  production  of  subter- 
r  rtwt  tires,  the  black  ferruginous  pumice 
*'  the  naturalists,  finely  incorporated  with 

•  pore  loam  or  virgin  mould.  The  under 
■tr:t  jm  U  gravel  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 


deep.    Clay  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  except 
at  a  considerable  height  in  the  mountains. 

This  island  was  first  settled,  in  1623,  by 
a  party  of  English,  under  Mr  Warner ;  and 
soon  afterwards  a  party  of  French  arrived 
for  the  same  purpose,  under  M.  d'Esnam- 
buc  Warners  party  lived  at  first  on  friend* 
ly  terms  with  tne  natives ;  but  having  seiz- 
ed their  lands,  and  being  on  this  account 
apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  them,  they 
treacherously  surprised  the  Charaibes  by 
night,  murdered  from  100  to  ISO  of  them, 
and  expelled  the  rest  from  the  island,  re- 
serving such  of  the  women  as  were  young 
and  handsome  for  slaves  and  concubines. 
The  colony,  however,  after  this  unjustifi- 
able outrage  against  the  natives,  was  far 
from  flourishing ;  and  the  two  leaders  were 
deputed  to  their  respective  eountries,for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  back  recruits,  and  sup? 
plies  for  the  aid  of  the  colonists.  Warner 
returned  with  about  400  recruits,  and  with 
ample  supplies  of  all  necessaries ;  but  D'Es- 
nambuc  being  ill  provided  with  stores,  the 
greater  part  of  his  recruits  perished  miser- 
ably  at  sea,  and  the  remainder  arrived  in  a 
wretched  condition  on  the  island.  They 
were  well  received  by  die  English,  and  a 
treaty  of  partition  was  signed,  fixing  the' 
respective  territories  which  each  party 
should  in  future  occupy.  The  island  was 
afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spa- 
niards, to  whom  the  inhabitants  were  forced 
to  surrender,  on  condition  that  they  should 
immediately  evacuate  the  countrv.  These 
invaders,  however,  departing,  tne  settle- 
ment was  soon  restored  to  its  former  tran- 
quillity ;  when  in  the  course  of  the  wars 
between  the  two  mother  countries,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  English  plant- 
ers were  attacked  by  the  French,  and  ex- 
pelled from  their  estates ;  in  possession  of 
which,  however,  they  were  soon  afterwards 
reinstated  by  the  treaty  of  Breda.  In  1689, 
when  war  broke  out  between  France  and 
Britain,  the  English  were  again  attacked, 
and  their  estates  laid  waste  by  their  French 
neighbours.  After  they  had  continued  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  island  for 
eight  months,  it  was  retaken  by  a  force  un- 
der colonel  Codrington,  and  about  1800  of 
the  French  were,  by  way  of  retaliation  for 
their  oppression  of  tne  English,  transported 
to  Martmico  and  Hisnauiola.  Reparation 
was  made  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Kyswic; 
but  war  breaking  out  between  the  two  na- 
tions in x  1709,  the  French  planters  only 
enjoyed  a  temporary  possession  of*  their 
estates.  In  1705  the  island  was  laid  waste 
by  a  French  armament,  which  committed 
such  excesses  that  parliament  was  obliged 
to  distribute  L.  100,000  among  the  unhappy 
sufferers.  This,  however,  was  the  last  e& 
feet  *f  civil  discord  and  national  hostility 
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ttwtar  which  this  little  community  was  dis- 
tracted; for,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the 
island  was  wholly  ceded  to  the  English, 
and  the  French  possessions  were  publicly 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. In  the  year  1789  it  was  taken  by  a 
French  armament  under  the  command  of 
the  marquis  de  Bouille;  and  restored  to 
Great  Britain  at  the  peace  of  1 783. 

St  Christopher's  is  separated  from  the 
small  island  of  Nevis  by  a  narrow  channel, 
and  it  constitutes,  along  with  this  latter 
island,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  and  the  Virgin 
islands,  a  separate  government  The  go- 
vernor, who  is  styled  captain-general  of  the 
leeward  Caribbean  islands,  generally  resides 
at  Antigua,  and  occasionally  visits  the  other 
islands. 

*  The  official  value  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports amounted, 

Imports.        Exports. 

In  1809,  to  L.266,064     L.  132,8 45 

1810,  253,611  89,362 

The  population  was  computed  by  Bryan 
Edwards,  in  1794,  to  amount'  to  4000 
whites  and  21,000  negroes.*  By  an  esti- 
mate, in  1805,  the  whites  and  people  of 
colour  amounted  to  1998. 

Christoval,  St,  one  of  the  five  lakes 
which  are  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
of  mat  name.— A  village  of  the  same 
name  stands  on  its  shores,  with  60  families 
of  Indians,  besides  Spaniards  and  others. 
18  miles  N.  of  Mexico.-  Long.  99.  5.  W. 
Lat.  19.  34.  N. 

Christoval,  St,  a  town  of  Chili,  60 
miles  E.  of  Conception.  Long.  72.  20.  W. 
Lat.  36.  40.  S.. 

Christoval,  St,  a  town  of  Mexico,  120 
miles  S.  of  Santa  Fe\  Long.  105.  30.  W. 
Lat.  34.  10.  N. 

Christoval,  St,  a  town  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  Vera  Paz,  situated 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Long.  90.  7. 
W.    Lat.  15.  19.  N. 

Christoval,  St,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in 
the  province  of  Bahia.  It  is  founded  on 
the  sea  shore,  and  has  a  fine  and  well  de- 
fended port.  It  was  formerly  a  more  con- 
siderable place,  inhabited  by  some  of  the 
first  nobility;  but  its  population  now  con- 
tains only  500  housekeepers.  Sugar  grows 
in  great  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  is  manufactured  in  the  town.  20 
miles  N.  E.  of  Sergippe.     Long.  37.  30. 

W.    Lat.  12.  40.  S. There  are  various 

other  settlements  of  this  name  in  different 
parts  of  South  America,  which  are  too  in- 
considerable to  require  any  particular  no- 
tice. 

Ch&istovao,  St,  a  town  of  Brazil,  near 
the  coast.-  Lat.  11.30.  S. 

Chroma,  a  small  river  of  Siberia,  which 


Alls  into  the  Northern  ocean.    Long,  isi 
14.  E.  Lat.  73.  N. 

Chrofin,  a  market  town  of  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Prerau,  on  the  river  Marsch. 

Chrostzuz,  a  village  of  Silesia,  in  the 
circle  of  Oppeln,  with  760  inhabitants. 

CuiuniH,  a  circle  of  Bohemia,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  town  of  Chnidim, 
and  lies  between  Moravia  and  the  circles  of 
Konigingratz,  Biczow,  and  Czaslau.  In 
the  east  it  is  mountainous  and  woody,  but 
in  the  west,  level  and  fertile.  The  princi- 
pal productions  are  corn  and  flax.  The  pas- 
tures also  are  extensive,  and  it  is  fkmeafbr 
its  breed  of  horses.  The  towns  and  villages 
contain  some  flourishing  manufactures. 
The  population  is  245,000. 

Chrudim,  a  well  built  town  of  Bohemia, 
on  the  river  Chrudimka,  the  capital  of  the 
foregoing  circle.  It  contains  700  houses. 
50  miles  E.  of  Prague.  Long.  15.  40.  £. 
Lat  49.  53.  N. 

Cwrudimka,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which 
falls  into  the  Elbe,  not  fer  from  Konig- 
ingratz. 

Chrzanow,  a  small  town  of  Poland,  in 
the  territory  of  the  free  city  of  Cracow, 
situated  to  the  west  of  Cracow.  It  con- 
tains only  200  houses. 

Chvalinsk,  a  small  town  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  on  the  Volga,  in  the  government  of 
Saratov.  110  miles  N.  E.  of  Saratov. 

Chuapa,  a  river  of  Chili,  which  runs 
into  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  S.  lat.  31.  40. 
On  its  shores  is  caught  an  esteemed  species 
of  shell-fish.  It  has  a  small  settlement  of 
the  same  name  on  its  shores.  There  is  also 
a  volcano  of  the  same  name  in  Chili,  well 
known  for  the  irruptions  which  it  has  made, 
situated  in  lat.  31.  30.  S.  < 

Chvatyksx,  or  Krvazyksc,  a  amalj 
town  of  European  Russia,  situated  on  th< 
right  bank  of  the  Wolga,  and  containing 
about  700  inhabitants.  350  miles  S.  E.  a 
St  Petersburg.  Long.  48.  E.  Lat  53. 25.  N 

Chucanti,  a  river  of  South  Americ^ 
in  the  province  of  Darien,  which  falls  int< 
the  Caribbean  sea. 

Chuchukoa,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  thj 
province  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  whicl 
enters  the  Imassa,  and  their  united  strean 
falls  into  the  Amazons,  in  lat.  5.  12.  S. 

Chuckerya,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro; 
vince  of  Bengal,  and  district  of  Chittagong 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  Moree  rive] 
It  is  one  of  the  frontier  towns  towards  Aij 
racan.  Its  vicinity  is  occupied  by  th 
Choomea,  a  migratory  but  inoffensive  rrib^ 
who  keep  up  an  intercourse  between  th 
kookies,  or  mountaineers,  and  the  inhabit 
ants  of  the  coast. 

Chuckwah,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pre 
vince  of  Bahar,  situated  13  miles  south 
east  of  the  city  of  Bahar.    It  formerly  po« 
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fort;  bat  since  the  English 

of  this  province  most  of 

have  been  allowed  to 


took 
the  smell 

decay. 

Chocttito,  a  province  of  Peru,  bounded 
east  by  the  gnat  lake  of  the  same  name, 
north  by  that  of  Puno,  south-east  by  that 
of  Paeaget,  and  by  the  mat  chain  of  the 
Cordillera  which  runs  along  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  75  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  about  60  in 
breadth.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  the 
frosts  continuing  one  half  of  the  year,  and 
snow  and  hail  being  common  at  all  times. 
in  some  of  the  glens  it  produces  barley, 
poise,  and  fruits ;  but  in  general  it  is  not 
productive  in  grain.  It  abounds,  however, 
in  cattle,  such  as  cows,  sheep,  and  pigs; 
the  lama*  the  vicunna,  and  the  deer,  also 
thrive  well  in  the  mountains.  The  for- 
mer of  these  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  in  lieu  of  the  ass,  and  the 
fleece  of  the  vicunna,  or  sheep  of  the  An- 
des, is  woven  into  various  kinds  of  useful 
and  ornamental  apparel,  which  are  beauti- 
fully dyed.  Handsome  carpets,  quilts,  and 
mantles  of  various  kinds,  are  also  made  from 
the  same  materials.  This  province  has  vari- 
ous silver  mines,  which  are  worked  to  advan- 
tage. The  ores,  which  are  obtained  from 
a  soft  porphyritic  ridge,  extending  about 
18  miles,  are  very  rich,  and  yield  about  5 
pounds  of  silver  per  hundred  weight*  There 
are  likewise  some  veins  of  gold;  but  they 
are  not  worked.  This  province  is  situated 
on  the  shores  of  the  great  lake  Chucuito, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  fish  are  taken, 
and  sold  for  a  good  price  in  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces.  Its  inhabitants  amount  to 
30,000.  Its  capital  is  of  the  same  name, 
and  is  pleasantly  situated,  so  as  to  have  a 
complete  view  of  the  lake;  but  in  a  climate 
which  k  very  cold. 

Chucuito,  Tktiaca,  or  Titicaca,  a 
lake  of  South  America,  which  skirts  the 
above  province  on  the  east  It  is,  situ- 
ated between  the  two  Cordilleras  of  Peru, 
ia  the  north-western  part  of  the  province 
of  Los  Charcos,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
hkes  in  South  America,  being  150  miles  in 
length  from  north-west  |p  south-east,  and 
generally  about  75  in  breadth,  though 
m  some  parts  it  is  less.  It  is  340  miles  in 
drannfironce,  of  an  irregular  figure,  in- 
clining to  ovsL  In  many  of  its  bays  there 
are  from  4  to  6  fathoms  of  water;  and  fur* 
ther  from  the  shores,  there  is  frequently  a 
depth  of  from  40,  50,  and  even  70  fathoms. 
It  is  navigated  by  the  largest  ships ;  but  is 
subject  to  storms,  and  tremendous  gusts  of 
wind,  which  descend  in  hurricanes  from 
the  lofty  mountains  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. The  first  ship  the  Spaniards 
built  upon  it  was  immediately  driven  on 
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shore  by  a  violent  aqusU,  and  this  was  don-* 
sidered  so  ominous,  that  many  years  elapsed 
before  another  was  constructed. ,  Ten  of 
twelve  large  rivers,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
streams,  flow  into  it  Its  water,  though 
neither  bitter  nor  brackish,  is  turbid,  and 
has  a  disagreeable  taste.  It  is  nevertheless 
drunk  by  the  cattle,  and  even  by  the  In- 
dians. It  abounds  in  various  sorts  of  ex- 
cellent fish.  Immense  flocks  of  water 
fowl  frequent  it ;  arid  its  shores  are  covered 
with  flags  and  rushes,  which  serve  many 
purposes  of  domestic  manufacture,  and 
Which  are  even  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges  and  canoes.  The  banks  of 
this  lake  are  populous,  being  thickly  sown 
with  villages,  which  are  considered  among 
the  most  pleasant  residences  of  Peru- 
Helms,  the  German  mineralogist,  men- 
tions, that  in  the  course  of  his  journey  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Lima,  he  had  not  any 
where  met  with  so  picturesque  a  country 

%that  bordering  on  the  lake  of  Chucuito. 
e  scene  wss  diversified  by  an  alterna- 
tion of  hills  and  dales  intermixed  with  the 
richest  meadows,  on  which  numerous  herds 
of  cattle,  mules,  horses,  and  sheep,  were 
feeding.  There  are  several  islands  in  the 
lake,  in  the  largest  of  which  the  incas  for- 
merly had  a  magnificent  temple  dedicated 
to  the  sun.  S.  lot.  from  15.  35.  to  17* 
SO. 

Chucunaqui,  a  river  of  South  America, 
ill  the  province  of  Darien,  which,  after  be- 
ing increased  by  various  tributary  streams; 
enters  die  river  Tuirs,  which  rails  into  the 
gulf  of  St  Miguel,  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Chucuti,  a  small  river  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, in  the  province  of  Darien,  which  falls 
into  the  river  Tarena. 

•Chudenitz,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Klattau. 

Chudleigh,  a  parish  and  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Devonshire,,  on  the  road  from 
Exeter  to  Plymouth.  The  town,  though 
small,  is  remarkably  neat  There  it 
here  a  considerable  woollen  manufiictory. 
Population  in  1811,  1832.  183  miles  W. 
of  London,  and  9  W.  S.  W.  of  Exeter. 

CHuoANsaaAt,  an  Afehan  town  in  the 
province  of  Cabul,  district  of  Mundaran, 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Chuganttrei 
river.    Long.  70.  8.  E.  Lat  S4. 6$?N. 

Chuille,  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Darien,  which  enters  the 
river  Tarena. 

Chuka,  a  castle  of  Bootan,  near  to  which 
there  is  a  chain  bridge  of  a  remarkable 
construction  over  the  river  Tchfnchiewl 
This  fortress  is  a  large  building,  situated 
m  an  elevated  ground,  with  only  one  en- 
trance into  it.  It  is  built  of  stone,  and  the 
walls  are  of  a  prodigious  thickness ;  the  na- 
tives have  no  record  when  the  bridge,  cam* 
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posed  of  iron  chains,  wo*  constructed,  bat 
ascribe  it  to  one  of  their  deities  in  a  very 
remote  period:  the  vicinity  produces  all  the 
fruits  and  trees  of  a  northern  climate.  Long. 
80.  27.  E.  Lat  27.  20.  N. 

Ohulumaki,  a  river  of  Peru,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cicasica,  which  enters  th$  Bern. 

Chuma,  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
Granada.  It  flows  down  the  mountains  of 
Bogota,  and  enters  the  lake  Maracaibo. 

Chumbe,  a  village  of  Quito,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cuenca.  Not  far  from  it  are  ex- 
cellent hot  baths,  of  which  no  use  is  made. 
Its  height  according  to  Humboldt,  by 
whom  it  was  visited  in  1802,  is  12,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat  3. 10.  S. 
-  Chumbivilcas,  a  province  of  Peru, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of 
Quispicanchi,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Cota- 
bsmba  and  Aimaraez,  on  the  south  by 
that  of  Condesuyos  de  Arequipa,  and  on 
the  east  by  that  of  Canes  and  Canches.  Its 
temperature  is  for  the  most  part  cold,  al- 
though in  some  places  it  is  temperate,  so 
that  it  produces  wheat,  barley,  and  maixe, 
although  not  in  great  abundance.  Consi- 
derable quantities  of  cloth  are  manufactured 
in  this  province,  and  there  are  gold  and 
silver  mines,  which  were  formerly  worked 
to  advantage.  A  great  quantity  of  cochi- 
neal is  gathered  here,  with  which  cloths  are 
dyed  of  very  fine  colours.  Its  inhabitants 
amount  to  16,000. 

.  Chum  Cbeee,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which 
runs  into  the  Chesapeak.  Long.  76.  14. 
W.  Lat  39. 22.  N. 

Chum LSiGH,  a  parish  and  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Devonshire,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Dart  The  church  was  much 
damaged  by  lightning  in  July  1797.  Mar- 
ket day,  Friday.  Population,  in  1811, 1340. 
Distance  from  London  194  miles  W.,  from 
South  Monlton  8  S.  W. 

Chvmpehpore,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Bahar,  6  miles  west  of  Bogli- 
poTe. 

.  Chdmpoix,  a  river  of  Chili,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Valdivia,  which  falls  into  the  Cal- 
lacalla. 

• .  Chun acolly,  a  small  district  of  Bengal, 
in  which  is  situated  the  town  of  Cossim- 
basar. 

Chun  ague.  See  Junagur. 
>  Chunab,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Allahabad,  situated  between  the 
25th  and  26th  degrees  of  northern  latitude. 
U  U  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Oranges,  on  the  east  by  the  Caramnassa,  on 
the  south  by  the  Soane,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Tonse.  It  formerly  constituted  a  part 
of  the  zemindary  of  Benares,  and  was  ceded 
by  the  nuwab  Asauf  Addowleh  to  the  Eng- 
lish, in  1775,  along  with  the  test  of  the  pro- 
tjhce.    The  northero  and  eastern  parts  of 


this  country  are  very  productive,  and  are  in 
a  very  flourishing  condition,  both  with  re- 
spect to  manu&etures  and  commerce ;  but 
towards  the  south  it  is  mountainous,  woody, 
unhealthy,  and  uncultivated.  Its  chief 
towns  are  Chunar,  Mirsapore,  Catrah,  Lo- 
teeffeur,  and  Bidssgur.  should  any  mines 
be  hereafter  discovered  in  the  mountains  of 
this  district,  they  will  be  admirably  situat- 
ed for  water  carriage,  it  being  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  rivers,  all  of  which  are  navi- 
gable in  the  rainy  season. 

Chunaboue,  a  town  and  celebrated  fof- 
tress  of  Hindostan,  province  of  Allahabad, 
and   district  of  Cfcunsr,  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  Ganges,  in  kt  25. 
9.  N.  long.  82.  54.  £.     The  fert  is  built  on 
the  top  of  a  solid  rock,  which  projects  into 
the  river.    It  is  in  general  very  perpendicu- 
lar, and  fortified  all  round  with  a  stone 
wall  and  small  towers.    On  the  eastern  side 
it  has  embrasures,  and  a  number  of  cannon 
mounted;  but  its  chief  defence  against  an 
escalade  is  a  number  of  large  pound  stones, 
which  are  piled  round  the  rampart    It  has 
also  a  small  citadel,  and  two  good  houses  for 
the  commandant  and  staff  officers,  and  very 
extensive  maytirinea.  This  fortress  is  some- 
times used  for  a  state  prison ;  but  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  sun  from  die  rock  renders  it  very 
hot  and  unhealthy,  on  which  account  very 
few  troops  are  kept  in  it    The  European 
troops  for  its  defence  are  cantoned  about  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  the  fort,  and  there  is  a 
lam  cantonment  of  native  troops  about  five 
miles  down  the  river.    The  natural  strength 
of  the  situation  of  Chunar  no  doubt  recom- 
mended it  as  a  proper  site  for  a  fortress 
in  the  very  earliest  period.    There  is  there- 
fore no  .authentic  account  of  its  original 
founders.    The  first  time  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Mahometan  histories  is  the  year  1491, 
when  it  was  in  possession  of  the  king  of 
Joanpore.   About  the  year  1532  Shui  Khan,  j 
who  was  then  laying  the  foundation  of  his 
imperial  dignity,  got  possession  of  it,  by 
marrying  the  widow  of  the  deceased  gover- 
nor.   The  emperor  Homayon  besieged  and  i 
took  it  in  the  year  1539  ;  but  upon  his  de- 
feat, the  fortress  again  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Shui.  *It  was- again  recovered  by  the 
emperor  Akbar,  and  annexed  to  the  govern*  . 
ment  of  Allahabad,  but  subsequently  be*  I 
came  a  dependency  on  the  soubadarv  of  Oude. 
In  the  year  1763  it  belonged  to  the  nuwab 
Shuja  Addowleh,  and  as  it  commanded  the  j 
navigation  of  the  Ganges,  it  became  neces*  | 
sary  fbr  the  English  to  attack  it     They 
were,  however,  severely  repulsed,  by  the 
garrison  rolling  large  stones  on  the  storm- 
ing  party ;  but,  during  the  siege,  having  I 
succeeded  in  getting  their  store  boats  past 
the  fort,  the  army  proceeded  to  Allahabad, 
and  after  the  defeat  of  the  nuwab,  the  go* 
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Ufflor,  afirfng  no  hopes  of  being  supported, 
cnitnhted  on  the  first  summons,  since 
which  period  it  has  been  garrisoned  by  the 
British  troops.  To 'the  west  of  the  fort 
there  is  i  very  handsome  tomb  of  Casim 
Sdymany,  a  Mahometan  saint,  which  is 

2iS  repair  by  government     About  a 
to  the  west  of  the  fort  there  was  for- 

lneriy  a  cantonment  for  four  battalions  of 

attire  infantry ;  but  the  situation  being  very 

near  the  bias,  proved  unhealthy,  and  the 

troops  were  in  conseouence  removed  to  Sut- 
tsapore,  five  miles  lower  down  the  river ; 
but  on  the  opposite  side,  which  is  also  found 
more  convenient  as  a  protection  to  the  po- 
poloas  city  of  Benares.  The  town  of 
Gransr  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  fort, 
sad  within  reach  of  its  guns.  It  is  built  of 
stone,  but  is  considered  as  little  more  than 
ike  bazar  of  the  garrison.  The  hills  an- 
pnteh  very  near  the  town,  and  contam 
quarries  of  excellent  free  stone  for  building, 
which  is  in  great  demand  at  Benares,  and 
other  large  towns  down  the  river.  This 
•tone  is  also  much  used  for  hand-mills,  and 
prahices  a  handsome  revenue  to  govern- 
ment 

CmrxcHtLSA,  or  Chinchilca,  a  river  of 
Cfcffi,  in  tiie  territory  of  ValdMa,  which 
filla  into  the  CaBacalla. 

Chuvcrife,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Jaen  de  Bracomoros,  which  runs 
•oath,  and  enters  the  Amazons. 

Chck-iing-fou,  a  city  of  Setchuen,  in 
China,  of  the  first  rank,  built  on  a  moun- 
tain, the  houses  rising  over  each  other  in 
toe  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  Long.  105. 
44.  E.  Lat  30. 49. 12.  N. 

CmjxwiNG-rou,  a  city  of  Yunan,  in 
China,  of  the  first  rank,  about  a  mile  and  a 
naif  in  compass.  It  is  situated  in  a  moun- 
tainous country  near  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  empire.    Lat.  24.  37.  N. 

Crukquen,  a  small  island  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Chili.  Lat.  44. 
tt.S. 

Cmow-te-fou,  acity  of  Pecheli,in  China, 
of  the  first  rank.  Its  district  contains  nine 
cities  of  the  third  rank.  200  miles  N.  N.W. 
ofPekin. 

Chqpako,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mainaa,  which  falls  into  the  Ama- 
zons. 

Chuffarah,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Allahabad,  situated  on  the  Bein 
Gunga  river.  It  is  subject  to  the  Mahrat- 
taa,  but  principally  inhabited  by  Afghans, 
it  having  been  assigned  as  a  jagier  to  a  chief 
of  that  nation  by  the  late  Ragoogee  Bhoon- 
•V, ,ssa  reward  for  military  services.  In  its 
ncbtfty  there  are  iron  mipes  which  yield  a 
considerable  profit.    Long  80. 2.  E.  Lat  22. 

CircriAHj  a  large  town  of  Hindostan, 


province  of  Bahar,  and  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Sarun.  It  is  situated  on  the  nertk 
bank  of  the  river  Ganges.  It  was  first  en- 
tered by  the  British  troops  in  the  year  1757, 
in  pursuit  of  the  French  detachment  under 
Mr  Law,  which,  upon  the  taking  of  Chan-" 
dernagore,  had  entered  into  the  service  of 
die  nuwab  Sersje  Addowkh,  but  did  Hot 
succeed  in  overtaking  them.  In  the  year 
1766,  a  congress  was  held  here,  consisting 
of  the  ministers  of  the  emperor  Shah  Alum, 
tile  nuwab  Shuja  Addowleh  and  his  mini- 
sters, lord  Clive  and  general  Carnac  on  the 
part  of  the  British,  and  some  Rohilk  chiefs, 
for  forming  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  against 
the  Mahrattas,  and  concluding  a  permanent 
peace  among  themselves.  It  has  a  civil  e** 
tablishment  of  a  judge,  register,  and  collec- 
tor, and  is  subject  to  the  provincial  court  of 
appeal  of  Patna.  Long.  84.  46.  E.  Lat;  25. 
46.  N. 

Chupeab,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
Of  Oude,  42  miles  S.  of  Gorackpore. 

Chuqcibamba,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the 
province  of  Condesuyos  de  Arequipe,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital.  4  leagues  from 
Camana. 

Chuqui-Magu,  a  river  of  Peru,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Jaen  de  Braca- 
moros,  and,  after  washing  the  territory  of 
the  province  of  Piura,  enters  the  Pacific 
ocean. 

Chuquibaca,  a  city  of  South  America, 
and  capital  of  the  extensive  province  of  Loa 
Charcas.  It  was  founded  in  1538,  by  Pe- 
dro Anzures,  one  of  Pizarro's  captains,  on 
the  site  of  the  Indian  town  of  Chuquisaca, 
and  this  latter  name  has  prevailed  over  that 
which  was  given  to  the  place  by  the  Spa- 
niards, in  allusion  to  the  rich  silver  mines 
of  Porco  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  city 
stands  in  a  small  plain,  environed  by  emi- 
nences, which  defend  it  from  the  winds. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  in  summer  is 
Very  mild,  nor  is  there  any  considerable  dif- 
ference throughout  the  year;  but  in  the 
winter,  which  begins  in  September  and 
continues  till  March,  thunder  storms  are 
not  unfrequent,  and  the  rains  are  of  long 
continuance.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  year 
the  atmosphere  is  bright  and  serene.  The 
houses  in  the  great  square,  and  those  ad- 
joining to  it,  are  of  two  stories,  but  in  the 
remainder  of  the  town  only  of  one.  They 
are  covered  with  tiles,  very  roomy  and  con- 
venient, with  pleasant  gardens  planted  with 
European  fruits.  Water  is  scarce,  though 
there  are  public  fountains  dispersed  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city.  The  inhabitants,  Spa- 
niards and  Indians,  are  reckoned  to  amount 
to  14,000.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
whose  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  extends  over 
the  whole  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
excepting  the  province  of  Cuyo,  which  bc« 
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longs  to  the  diocese  of  Santiago  de  Chili. 
The  cathedral  is  large,  and  of  good  architec- 
ture, much'  ornamented  with  painting  and 
gilding.    There  is  another  church  ana  five 
convents*  all  spacious  buildings  with  splen- 
did churches ;  likewise  two  nunneries  and 
a  conventual  hospital,  the  expences  of  which 
are  defrayed  by  the  king.    La  Plata  has  an 
university  dedicated  to  St  Francis  Xavier, 
the  chairs  of  which  are  filled  indifferently, 
either  by  secular  clergy  or  laymen.    Two 
leagues  from  the  city  runs  the  river  Cachi- 
may,  along  the  banks  of  which  are  a  number 
of  pleasant  villas,  belonging  to  the  inhabit- 
ants.   About  six  leagues  on  the  road  to  Po-. 
tosi  is  the  river  Pilcomayo,  which  is  passed 
by  a  large  stone  bridge.     During  some 
months  of  the  year  this  river  furnishes  La 
Plata  with  a  great  abundance  of  fish,  espe- 
cially dorados,  which  generally  weigh  be- 
tween 20  and  9S  pounds.    Other  provi- 
sions, bread,  flesh,  and  fruit,  are  supplied 
by  the  adjacent  districts.    La  Plata  became 
a  bishopric  in  1551,  was  made  the  seat  of 
the  royal  audience  of  Los  Charcas  in  1559, 
and  in  1608  received  archiepiscopal  honours. 
The  nobility  of  this  place  reckon  themselves 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  of  Peru, 
and  pride  themselves  upon  their  ancestry. 
Long.  66.  46.  YV.  Lat.  19.  30.  S. 

Churam,  a  town  of  Bengal,  10  miles 
S.W.  of  Dacca. 

Churamond,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district 
of  Purneoh.  Long.  88.  16.  l£  Let.  85. 
26.  N. 

Chdech,  States  of  the.  See  Ecclesi* 
mstical  State. 

Church-Crbek,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  Dorchester  county,  Maryland, 
which  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Church- 
Creek,  a  branch  of  Hudson  river.  7  miles 
S.  W.  from  Cambridge. 

Church-Hill,  a  village  of  the  United 
States,  in  Queen  Anne's  county,  Maryland, 
situated  at  the  head  of  South-east  Creek,  a 
branch  of  Chester  river.  85  miles  S..W. 
from  Philadelphia.  Long.  76. 10.  W.  Lat. 
39.  6.  N. 

Churchill,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  Virginia,  on  the  Rappahannock,  near  its 
mouth.    8  miles  S.  K.  of  Urbanna. 

Churchill,  Cafe,  a  cape  in  Hudson's 
bay.    Long.  95.  5.  W.  Lat  56.  54.  N. 

Churchill  River,  a  river  of  North 
Ataerios,  which  falls  into  Hudson's  bay. 

Church  Island,  a  small  island  in  Cur- 
rituck sound,  near  die  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina.   Long.  76.8.  W.  Lat.36.a*>N. 
.   Church  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
ef  Barbadoes,  1  mile  N.  of  Hole  Town. 

Church  Rock,  a  small  but  highly  ele- 
vated and  barren  island,  lying  off  the  coast 
•f  Pegue.    Long.  94. 11.  &  Lat.  17.  S3.  N. 
£j4u*ch  Stretton,  a  parish  and  town  of 


England,  in  Shropshire,  embosomed  smoog 
fine  pastoral  hills.  The  chief  article  of  ma* 
nufacture  is  a  strong  linen  cloth  called  bet* 
sens,  used  in  packing  wool  and  hops.  Po. 
pulation  in  1811,  of  toe  parish,  944,  of  the 
town,  398.  Distance  from  London  Ug 
miles  N.W.,  from  Shrewsbury  13  S. 

Church  Town,  a  village  of  the  United 
States,  in  Pennsylvania,  containing  12  hevset 
and  an  Episcopal  church.  50  miles  W.N.  W. 
of  Philadelphia. 

Churco,  or  Curco,  a  small  seaport  on. 
the  coast  of  Caramauia,  90  miles  E.  of  Se~ 
lefke. 

Churn,  a  small  river  of  England,  rising 
among  the  Coltswold  hills,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, about  3  miles  from  Cheltenham,  and 
one  of  the  four  streams  which  unite  to  form 
the  Thames. 

Churnet,  a  small  river  of  England,  which 
rises  in  Staffordshire,  and  falls  in  to  the  Dove. 
Churnituck,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  North  Carolina. 

Churwalprk,  a  village  of  Switzerland, 
5  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Coire. 
Chusistan.    See  Kkusutan. 
Chuta  Boooah,  a  town  of  Bengal,  dis- 
trict of  Bettiah,  on  the  north-east  bank  of 
the  Gunduck  river.    Long.  84. 26.  E.  LaU 
86.  53.  N. 
Chuta  Naopore.    See  Nagmrt. 
Chutterounoe,  a  town  of  Bengal,  dis- 
trict of  Burdwan.    Long.  87.  38.  E.  LaU 
22.  48.  N. 

Chuttbrkotk,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  dig* 
trict  of  Buadelcund,  26  miles  N.  E.  of  CaV 
linger. 

^  Chuwal,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat ;  it  is  situated  between  the 
23d  and  24th  degrees  of  northern  latitude, 
and  about  the  72d  degree  of  eastern  longi- 
tude. It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by 
the  Banass  river,  the  vicinity  of  which  is  a 
low  and  swampy  country,  subject  to  inun- 
dations ;  it  is  possessed  by  several  indepen- 
dent chieftains,  but  its  principal  town  is> 
Janagur. 

Chychindy,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  district  of  Khorah,  it  is  now 
included  in  the  collectorahip  of  Cawnpere. 
Chylkrjkah,  a  village  of  Cyprus,  near 
Nicosia. 

Ciba,  a  river  on  the  east  coast  of  Malac- 
ca, with  a  town  of  the  same  name  at  its 
mouth.  Long.  101.  SO.  E.  Lat  7. 11.  N. 
Cicacoljk,  the  largest  and  northern  di- 
vision of  the  country,  lying  on  the  western 
side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  called  the  Nor- 
thern Circars.  Its  ancient  name  was  Ca- 
linga.  It  is  situated  between  the  17  th  and 
20th  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  and  ex- 
tends about  60  miles  inland.  This  is  the 
most  fertile  of  any  of  the  circars,  being  well 
watered  by  four  rivers,  which  till  into  the 
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matVfaqppttim,  Bimlepetam,  Cicacole, 
sad  ftlingapatam.  It  produces  all  kinds 
of  grain  (bond  in  other  parts  of  India,  but 
id  principal  crops  are  rice  and  Indian  -corn. 
Thn  tottrict  was  ceded  to  the  French  by 
the  nabob  Salabut  Jung,  soubahdar  of  the 
Dtttm,  in  the  year  1753,  at  which  period 
it  extended  from  the  river  Godavery  to  the 
(Hbhke,  but  was  taken  from  them  by 
toe  British  in  1750,  who  went  through  the 
ftrm  af  hating  h,  with  the  other  Circars, 
confirmed  to  them  by  a  grant  from  the 
Great  Mogul,  in  1766. 

Cicacole,  the  capital  of  the  above  dis- 
trict, situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  which  separates  it  from  Mahfuz  Bun- 
der. Small  Teasels  can  anchor  here,  and  it 
ctfriei  on  a  trade  in  grain,  salt,  &c.  The 
principal  building  here  is  a  mosque,  built 
in  IM1.  Long.  83.  57.  £.  Let  18.  91.  N. 
Cicasica,  a  province  of  Peru,  bounded 
north  and  north-east  by  die  mountains  of 
tteAno^andbytheprmncetf  Larecaxa, 
cut  by  the  province  of  Cochabamba,  south- 
art  by  that  of  Paris  and  Oruro,  south-west 
by  that  of  Pacages,  and  north-west  by  that 
«  Ooasuyoa.  It  extends  80  leagues  from 
eat  to  west,  and  possesses  great  variety  of 
temperature.  In  some  parts  there  are  very 
«H  mountainous  districts,  in  which  vast 
purities  of  cattle  are  reared.    That  part 


land,  on  the  borders  of  the  government  or* 
Grodno,  situated  en  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nurzek.  Population  2650.  75  miles  N.E. 
of  Warsaw. 

Ciebs  la  Land*,  St,  a  town  of  France, 
in  Guienne,  department  of  the  Gironde. 
Population  2300. 

Cieslowice,  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
Galida,  in  the  circle  of  Sandecs,  on  the  Bi- 
ala* 

Cixsxakow,  a  market  town  of  Austrian 
Galicia,  in  the  circle  of  Zolkiew. 

Cieux,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Vienne,  contain- 
ing 370  houses.  13  miles  N.  W.  of 
Limoges. 

Cifubntes,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Toledo,  38  miles  8.  of  &igu« 


Cigliano,  a  thriving  town  o£  Piedmont, 
on  the  canal  of  VercelM,  with  3100  inn*- 
Hants. 

Cione,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mayenne,  on  the  river 
Mayenne,  with  190  houses. 

Cilley,  or  Zilli  (the  Cclqa  of  the 
Romans,)  an  old  town  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, the  capital  of  a  circle  in  Lower  Styria, 
situated  on  the  San,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  rounded  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman 

emperor  Clodin ;  the  present  town  contains 

winch  borders  upon  the  Andes  is  very  hot    only  250  houses.    In  1708,  it  was  nearly 
md  moist,  but  at  the  same  time  fertile,  and    destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder 

maffatone.    The  district  called  the  Circle  of 
Cilley  is  extensive,  it  contains  1430  square 
miles,  and  in  1810,  175,000  inhabitants. 
180  miles  S.  3.  W.  of  Vienna,    Long.  15. 
84.45.E.    Lat.46.  40.  N. 
Cilonoo.    See  Kilongo. 
Cimbray.    See  C'umEray. 
Cimbeishamn,  a  decaved  seaport  town 
of  Sweden,  situated  on  the  Baltic,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Scania.    Population  720.    24 
miles  S.  of  Christianstadt.    Long.  14.  20. 
45.  E.    Lat.  55.  83.  27.  N. 

Cimie,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  situated  to 
the  N.  of  Nice. 

Czmone,  a  mountain  of  the  Appennines, 
in  Upper  Italy,  nearly  7000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  se.^  being  one  of  the  most 
lofty  in  the  chain  of  Modena. 

,  „ r ,       Cinaloa,   sometimes  called  Cinollo, 

»*e  state  of  New  Yor*>,end  county  of  a  province  of  Mexico,  which,  in  the  dm- 

yMndap,  on  the  south-west  side  of  Onei-    sion  of  the  country  into  intendanciea,  now 

» hkt.   Population  950.  forms  the  southern  part  of  the  intendsncy 

CicosASA,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  pro-    of  Sonora.    On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by 

jwe  ofQuixos  and  Macas,  which  falls  into    lofty  mountains,  on  the  west  it  has  the 

the  Santiago.  gulf  of  California,   and   to  the  north  it 

.  Cicolla,  a  river  of  Dalmatia,  which  runs    is  bounded  by  the  desert  country  of  the 

atotteKerkajSmilesN.  cfScardona.         Indians.    It  is  of  an  extremely  not  tern* 

Cuchahow,  *  small  town  of  Russian    perature  during  the  summer,  while  in  the 

"wad,  department  of  Plock,  with  170    month  of  December  and  January  the  cold 

!»«■*.   40  miles  N.  of  Warsaw.  .... 

CucHAKowiBc,  a  town  of  Russian  Po- 


itands  in  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  planta- 
tion of  sugar  cane,  and  cacao  estates,  the 
crops  of  which  are  very  great,  and  give  rise 
to  i  lucrative  commerce.  Vines  are  also 
canted,  from  which  is  made  excellent 
rise.  Amongst  the  valuable  productions 
tf  the  province  may  also  be  reckoned  Jesuits' 
Wk,  which,  from  experiments  made  at  Li- 
oa,  has  been  reckoned  equal  to  that  of 
kaa.  It  waa  formerly  rich  in  mines  of 
B>U  and  silver ;  but  these  are  no  longer 
**fcei  Its  inhabitants  are  estimated  at 
tt,0OO.   The  capital  is  of  the  same  name. 

CiCATiEi,  e  river  of  South  America, 
*ch  ftSs  into  the  Rio  Negro. 

Cicciaho,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
jweof  Terra  di  Lavoro,  with  3100  inba- 
auanta. 

Ciceao,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 


is  very  severe.    It  seldom  rains,  especially 
near  the  coast,  which  causes  the  ground  te 
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fie  so  parched,  that  it  would  be  wholly  un- 
productive, were  it  not  for  the  various 
streams  by  which  it  is  intersected.  It  is 
about  300  miles  in  length  from  south-east 
to  north-east,  and  not  above  ISO  broad 
at  its  broadest  part.  It  contains,  according 
to  Humboldt,  5  towns,  92  villages,  30 
parishes,  14  farms,  and  450  cottages. 

Cinaloa,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
above  province,  containing  9500  inha- 
bitants. It  is  situated  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name*  which  foils  into  the  gulf  of 
California-  Long.  108.  8.  W„  Lat  25. 
50.  N. 

Cinamin,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Rio  Grande,  which  foils  into  the 
sea  near  the  cape  of  San  Roque. 

Cinapak,  a  small  town  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  of  Mindanao,  one  of  the 
Philippines. 

Cinca,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Arragon,  which  rises  among  the  Pyre* 
nees,  and  foils  into  the  Ebro. 

Cincinnati,  a  flourishing  town  of  the 
United  States,  in  Kentucky,  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio.  It  contains 
about  200  houses,  and  is  8  miles  W.  of 
Columbia,  and  779  W.  by  S.  of  Philadel- 
phia,   Long.  84.  11.  W.  Lat.  38.  42.  N. 

Cincinnati^,  a  township  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  Cortlandt  county,  state  of 
New  York.  It  is  about  10  miles  square. 
Population  1527.    Lat  42.  27.  N. 

Cinefi,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
of  Mazara,  20  miles  W.  of  Palermo. 

Cingoli,  or  Cingolo,  an  old  town  in 
the  States  of  the  Church,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  small  river  Musone,  22  miles 
S.  W.  of  Ancona,  and  28  N.  W.  of  Pernio. 

Cinqmaks,  a  small  town  of  France,  on 
the  Loire,  containing  1200  inhabitants.  1.1 
miles.  N.  W.  of  Tours. 

Cinque  Ports,  seaports  of  England,  on 
the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  viz.  Dover, 
Sandwich,  Hithe,  and  Romney,  in  Kent ; 
and  in  Sussex,  Rye,  Wmchelsea,  Hastings, 
and  Seaford,  Their  number,  as  the 
same  imports,  was  originally  five;  Wm- 
chelsea, Rye,  and  Seaford,  at  first  only 
members,  were  afterwards  honoured  witn 
the  privileges  and  the  dignity  of  ports.  On 
coasts  so  much  exposed  to  invasion,  it  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  have  a  powerful 
maritime  defence.  At  a  very  early  period, 
therefore,  in  the  annals  of  England,  we 
find  these  porta  appointed  as  stations  of  ob- 
servation, and  bound,  in  consideration  of 
certain  privileges,  to  furnish  a  certain 
number  of  vessels,  equipped  and  manned^ 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign  in4 
any  emergency.  The  number  of  ships  ge*  • 
penally  furnished  by  the  porta,  was  57,  each 
manned  with  21  sauors  and  a  boy,  the  ex- 
fWm  of  fte  ftrat  J*  days  being  entirely 


defrayed  by  the  freemen  of  the  ports,  la 
return  for  such  important  services,  these 
freemen  were  styled  barons,  and  ranked 
among  the 'nobility  of  the  kingdom.  At 
coronations,  they  bore  the  silken  canopies 
over  their  majesties ;  and  at  the  coronation 
feast,  were  entitled  to  have  a  table  at  West- 
minster-hall  on  the  right  of  the  king. 
Each  of  the  ports  was  represented  in  par- 
liament  by  two  members,  and  enjoyed  se- 
veral other  privileges  and  immunities. 
To  guard  these  privileges,  and  superintend 
the  performance  of  the  services  for  which 
they  were  conferred,  an  .  officer  was  ap- 
pointed, styled  Lord  Warden,  Chancellor, 
and  Admiral  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  in  the  physical  history  of 
this  part  of  the  coasts,  that  though  all  the 
Cinque  Ports  were  at  one  time  safe  sad 
commodious  harbours,  Hastings,  Romney, 
and  Hithe,  have  entirely  lost  their  riven; 
and  the  Rother  and  Stour,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  are  Rye  and  Sandwich,  are  daily 
becoming  narrower  and  shallower. 

ClNTEOABELLE,   OT   CeNTEGABELLES,  S 

small  but  thriving  town  of  France,  in 
Languedoc,  on  the  Arriege.  Population 
3000.    1 7  miles  S.  of  Toulouse. 

Cintaa,  or  Sintra,  a  large  village  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Estremadun, 
situated  oh  the  mountains  of  the  same 
name,  which  were  anciently  called  the 
Monies  Lttnce.  The  climate  is  accounted 
so  healthy,  that  this  place  has  been  chosen 
by  the  nobility  and  English  residents  ia 
Lisbon  for  a  place  of  summer  retreat ;  its 
population  is  1900.  Here  was  conclud- 
ed, on  28d  August  1808  (after  the  battle  of 
Vimeira),  the  well  known  convention 
between  sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  commanding 
the  British  army,  and  the  French  general 
Junot    15  miles  N.  W.  of  Lisbon. 

Cimtsuskigo,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Na- 
varre, 9  miles  N.  W.  of  Cascante. 

Ciotat,  or  Cioutat,  La,  a  trading  town 
of  France,  in  Provence,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  situated  . 
on  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  small  golf  of 
Laquee.  It  has  a«good  harbour,  in  tho 
form  of  a  horse  shoe,  protected  by  two 
small  moles,  and  defended  by  a  fort  It 
admits  only  merchant  vessels,  some  of  which 
are  occasionally  constructed  here.  Thv 
town  is  of  modern  erection.  Population; 
5770.  The  neighbourhood  is  famed  far  its 
excellent  muscadel  wine,  which  forms,  with 
oil  and  fruit,  the  chief  object  of  exportation* 
12  miles  S.  £.  of  Marseille*,  and  16  W.  ct 
Toulon,  Long.  3.  37.  3.  E.  laU  43.  10* 
89.  N. 

Curat*,  La,  a  river  .of  France,  in  An* 
vergne,  which  frlls  into  the  Allier,  near  S| 
pourcain.  .  I 

Cm****,  a  townof  Fnuwe,  in  rt*  *s 
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Ciraz,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  province 
of  EauMsaldss,  which  folia  into  the  river 
EsnenUta  in  lat  a  88.  N. 

Ciraujn,  a  small  seaport  town  on  the 
toatb-easfrcoast  of  Corsica. 

Ciia,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  on  the  east 
cast,  39  miles  N.  £.  of  Cagliari  Long.  ft 
MLR.L&L39.  41.  N. 

Cmail,  a  smalL  town  of  Normandy,  in 
tbe  department  of  the  Orne,  with  2*0  houses. 

Ciacaas,  Noathesn,  an  extensive  pro* 
fiscs  of  Hhidostan,  lying  on  the  western 
tide  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  between  the  15th 
sad  90th  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  bnt 
btot  more  than  one  degree  in  breadth.  To 
tbe  tooth-east  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea,  on 
the  north  by  Cuttack,  on  the  north-west 
In  a  range  of  hills,  which  divides  it  from 
tie  territories  of  the  rajah  of  Berar,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Carnatic  From  the  ear* 
liert  periods  with  which  we  ore  acquainted, 
it  ho  been  divided  into  five  districts  called 
Cras,  vis.  Guntoor  or  Moortizabad,  Con* 
dtpfflyor  Mustaphabad,  Ellore,  Rajamun- 
iy,  tad  Ckacole,  called  also  Calinga.  The 
wptflrial  contents  of  this  country  have 
tees  fakahted  at  1 7,000  geographical  miles, 
■early  one  half  of  which  is  supposed  to  be 
captbte  of  eulture  or  pasture,  and  the  re- 
Bsiader  woods,  water,  barren  hills,  or  a 
amdy  waste  three  miles  broad,  bordering 
the  whok  ef  the  sea  coast.  It  is  well  wa- 
tered by  numerous  rivers,  which,  rising  in 
the  aarth-west  mountains,  discharge  them- 
•ehes  into  the  sea :  the  country  is  in  con- 
Kqaence  very  fertile,  and  produces  all  kinds 
•f  grain  (though  principally  rice) ;  also  to- 
bases,  sugar,  and  cotton.  It  also  produces 
very  fine  timber  for  ship-building.  It  is 
inhibited  by  an  ingenious  and  industrious 
nee,  who  manufacture  large  quantities  of 
nit,  muslins,  chintses,  cahcoes,  and  other 

ei  Ships  of  500  tons  measurement 
been  built  at  Coringa  and  Narsipore, 
(he  two  principal  mouths  of  the  river  Goda- 
*rr;  and  about  50,000  tons  of  small  craft 
ire  employed  in  die  coasting  trade;  but 
wtwiuuftanding  it  covers  so  extensive  a  line 
af  wa  coast,  ana  has  several  small  ports,  it 
da»  sot  possess  a  harbour  where  a  large 
vend  can  lie  at  anchor,  much  less  be  shel- 
tered from  the  storms.  Beside  the  five 
towns  winch  give  name  to  the  five  districts 
ihtrte  mentioned,  it  contains  also  the  fol- 
lowing places  of  consequence,  viz.  GarJjam, 
Ctbnjppatam,  Vixianagrum,  Bindipatam, 
Vjagasetam,  and  Masulipatam.  The  po- 
falstion  has  been  estimated  at  two  and  a 
half  mulons,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are 
Hindoos;  the  remainder,  who  are  princi- 
puy  found  in  the  towns,  are  Mahometans, 
^* ^native  Christians,    TUl this  pro- 


vince came  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
it  was  very  badly  governed;  the  zemindars 
or  principal  landholders  were  in  a  very  irre- 
gular state  of  subjection  to  the  nizam,  and 
not  only  the  form,  but  even  the  remem- 
brance of  all  civil  authority,  seems  to  have 
been  lost ;  and  the  collection  of  the  revenues 
could  only  be  effected  by  a  military  force. 

The  history  of  the  Circars  under  the 
Hindoo  governments  is  involved  in  the  same 
mystery  as  conceals  from  our  knowledge  the 
events  of  former  times  in  all  other  parts  of 
India.  They  were  first  overrun  by  the 
Mahometans  of  the  Bhamenee  dynasty,  in 
the  15 tli  century,  and  an  annual  tribute 
collected  from  them ;  but  the  country  was 
very  imperfectly  reduced  till  about  the  year 
1571,  during  the  reign  of  Ibrahim  Kootub 
ShahofGolcondah.  In  the  year  1687,  they 
fell,  with  the  above  empire,  into  the  hands 
of  Aurungzebe,  and  under  the  Mogul  dy- 
nasty constituted  a  part  of  the  government 
of  the  nizam  or  soubahdar  of  the  Deecan. 
In  consequence  of  this  right,  the  nabob 
Salabut  Jung  made  an  assignment  of  them 
to  Mr  Bussy,  in  the  years  1752-3,  for  the 
payment  of  the  French  auxiliary  forces,  by 
whom  they  were  retained  till  1759,  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  British  forces. 
In  the  year  1765  lord  Clive  received  a  for- 
mal grant  of  them  from  Shah  Alum,  die 
Great  Mogul ;  but  as  one  of  them,  called 
the  Guntoor  Circar,  had  been  settled  on 
Bassalut  June,  the  brother  of  the  nizam, 
as  a  jaaeer,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  it 
during  his  life:  it  consequently  did  not 
come  into  die  possession  of  the  British  till 
the  year  1789.  The  erroneous  system  of  a 
permanent  settlement  of  the  territorial  re- 
venue, was  introduced  and  established  in 
the  Circars  between  the  years  1802  and 
1804,  when  the  province  was  divided  into 
five  districts  or  collectorships,  viz.  Ganjam, 
Vizagapatam,  Rajamundry,  Masulipatam, 
and  Guntoor,  over  each  of  which  there  pre- 
sides a  European  collector,  judge,  &c.  whose 
cares  are  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

C1RCAS8IA,  a  country  of  Asia,  occu- 
pying a  fiTeat  part  of  the  territory  between 
the  Black  and  the  Caspian  seas.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  northern  declivity  of  that  vast 
chain  of  mountains  known  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  Caucasus,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  rivers  Terak  and  Cuban.  The 
limits  and  even  the  name. of  this  country 
are  very  ill  defined.  The  term  Circassia  is 
a  corruption  of  Tcherkess,  by  which  it  is 
known  in  Russia;  but  the  natives  are 
equally  strangers  to  both  appellations.  The 
territory  so  designated  is  actually  filled  with 
a  multitude  of  small,  independent,  and  hos- 
tile tribes,  which  it  were  difficult  and  tedi- 
ous to  enumerate.    The  Kabardines,  Great 
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and  Little,  ire  considered  by  many  as  the 

proper  Circassians:  to  these  may  be  added 
the  Temirgoi,  the  Beslenes,  the  Moschoks, 
the  SchagackL  The  Abasses,  the  Ossetes, 
and  other  neighbouring  tribes,  though  often 
reckoned  as  distinct,  bear  the  strongest  re- 
semblance in  their  manners  and  institutions 
to  die  proper  Circassians.  These  tribes 
have  maintained  their  independence  with 
surprising  perseverance  against  that  gigantic 
extension  of  the  Russian  power,  to  which 
all  the  neighbouring  states  have  yielded. 
They  acknowledge,  indeed,  a  species  of  vas- 
salage, but  they  neither  pay  tribute  nor 
perform  military  service ;  and  they  even  in- 
dulge in  regular  plundering  excursions  into 
the  Russian  territories.  The  Russians  have 
not  been  able  to  check  these  inroads,  though 
they  have  erected,  upon  the  line  of  the  Te- 
rek and  Cuban,  the  fortresses  of  Mosdok 
and  Georgrewsk;  but  the  mountaineers 
frequently  pass  this  line,  while  a  Russian 
cannot  with  safety  go  even  a  few  miles  be- 
yond the  fortresses, 

Circassia  is  governed  by  a  feudal  aristo- 
cracy, almost  precisely  similar  to  that  which 
existed  in  Europe  during  the  12th  century. 
The  ruler  of  each  state  is  called  a  prince, 
who  has  under  him  a  number  of  uzdens  or 
nobles,  who  attend  him  in  all  expeditions 
for  war  and  plunder,  but  in  peace  are  nearly 
independent  The  class  immediately'  be- 
neath them  consists  pf  rreedmen,  who  have 
been  made  such  either  by  the  princes  or 
uzdens,  and  who  are  still  bound  to  military 
service.  All  the  nest  of  the  people  are 
slaves,  and  are  employed  in  agriculture  or 
menial  offices.  The  masters  possess  over 
them  the  power  of  life  and  death ;  they 
^«an  even  sell  them,  though  such  a  step  is 
considered  as  disgraceful.  There  is  no  na- 
tion in  which  the  pride  of  birth  is  carried 
to  a  greater  height.  Unequal  marriages  are 
never  heard  of;  a  prince  invariably  marries 
the  daughter  of  a  prince,  an  usden  that  of 
an  usden.    One  part  of  this  pride  seems  to 

Se  placed  in  an  apparent  contempt  of  those 
omestic  ties  and  relations  which  are  moat 
cherished  by  the  rest  of  mankind  The 
husband  never  sees  his  wife  unless  by  stealth  j 
he  considers  it  an  insult  if  any  one  even 
names  her  in  his  presence.  The  children 
are  in  no  degree  indebted  to  their  parents 
for  the  benefits  of  education.  At  the  age 
of  three  or  four  they  are  committed  to  a 
friend  of  the  family*  a  person  of  equal  rank* 
who,  from  regard  or  gratitude,  is  induced 
to  -undertake  this  task.  They  continue 
under  his  sole  care- till  the  youths  are  fit  to 
engage  in  martial  exercises,  ano{  the  females 
are  about  to  enter  into  the  matrimonial 
state.  Then,  and  net  till  then,  it  is  lawful 
for  the  parents  to  see  them.  The  female 
sex  are  confined,  though  Jess  strictly  than 


fa  nrast  other  eastern  countries.  Polygamy 
is  lawful,  but  is  not  carried  to  any  great 
extent. 

The  Circassians  are  distinguished  in  a 
remarkable  degree  by  the  elegance  of  their 
external  appearance:  the  men  are  tall,  and 
of  an  athletic,  though  slender  form;  their 
features  are  expressive,  their  air  haughty 
and  martial.  The  beauty  of  the  females 
has  been  long  celebrated  throughout  Eu- 
rope; and  Cncassian  captives  are  considered 
aa  the  brightest  ornaments  of  an  eastern 
seraglio.  Every  care  ia  taken  to  preserve 
this  valued  quality ;  they  receive  in  youth 
only  a  moderate  allowance  a£  mod,  duefly 
milt  and  pastry;  their  feet  are  preserved 
by  wooden  clogs,  and  their  hands  are  care* 
fully  covered  with  gloves.  At  the  age  of 
10  or  11,  a  broad  leathern  girdle  is  fastened 
with  silver  clasps  found  the  waist,  and  is 
removed  only  by  the  bridegroom  after  mar> 

The  favourite  employment  of  the  Circas- 
sians consists  in  expeditions  for  war  against 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  or  for  plunder,  into 
the  Russian  territory.  At  home  their  time 
is  mostly  employed  in  hunting  and  feasting. 
Their  chief  pride  is  placed  in  their  arms 
and  their  horses.  In  the  former,  large 
sums,  to  the  amount  even  of  four  or  five 
hundred  pounds,  are  frequently  expended  ; 
and  the  utmost  diligence  is  employed  in 
keeping  them  bright  and  dean*  Then- 
arms  consist  of  bow  and  quiver,  musket,  and 
pistols,  steel  helmet  and  arm  plates ;  and 
the  whole  is  covered  with  s  coat  of  mail* 
composed  of  polished  steel  rings.  These  arms 
are  richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver* 
and  not' infrequently  with  pearls  and  pre- 
cious stones.  In  their  horses  they  seek  to 
combine  usefulness  and  beauty ;  the  former 
quality  being  considered  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  light  plundering  expeditions,  in 
which  they  am  so  frequently  engaged* 
Each  great  family  has  a  race  of  horses  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  the  genealogy  of  which  is  care- 
fully preserved.  At  the  birth  of  the  foal,  a 
mark,  denoting  its  pedigree,  is  affixed  by 
burning ;  and  it  ia  a  capital  offence  to  alter 
or  deface  this  mark.  Upon  the  whole,  Pal- 
las conceives,  that  if  the  Circassians  could 
be  induced  to  join  the  Russian  standard, 
they  would  compose  the  best  light  troops 
in  the  world ;  but  this  is  an  object  wbich 
no  administration  has  been  able  to  accom- 
plish. Their  wars  among  themselves  are 
chiefly  excited  and  perpetrated  by  the  nun 
.  tires  of  private  revenge,  generally  prevalent 
in  all  rude  societies,  and  which  exist  here 
in  their  utmost  force.  Amid  this  lawless 
society,  however,  the  rights  of  hospitality 
are  held  sacred,  and  a  Circassian  having 
once  received  a  stranger  under  his  roof  will 
^endhwotthe^dQfhjalife.    {u  fte 
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com  of  the  last  century,  they  were  eon* 
virt«diotlttM«hoinetom&ith;butiti?oke 
dcs  wry  lightly  on  them.  Abstinence  from 
bandy,  tobacco,  end  hogs'  flesh,  and  a  move 
foqootsse  of  polygamy,  form  almost  die 
only  changes  indoced  by  1 t 

The  Circassians  want  that  peace  and 
secnriry  which  are  essential  to  success 
io  the  ausuita  of  industry.  Men  are 
oAaseen  driving  the  plough  clad  in  com- 
pkte  armour,  ready  to  fly  to  the  defence  of 
the  had  which  they  are  cultivating.  Their 
coiy  manure  is  formed  by  burning  the  herb* 
age;  sod  the  around,  exhausted  by  two  or 
three  crops,  is  left  unoccupied  till  it  recovers 
rafertUity.  The  chief  min  is  millet,  with  a 
aiaUpropvtftott  of  barley  and  maize.  Their 
aVx?  ate  valuable,  and  are  the  species  of 
aaiavl  chiefly  reared  for  food ;  while  oxen 
aneapltyed  in  the  plough  and  in  draught. 
Bees  aw  reared  in  great  numbers.  Wool 
od  wax  form  objects  of  exportation. 

ClUILLO,  or  Monro  Ciecello,  a  hill 
md  sfcmontory  of  the  States  of  the 
Chinch,  is  the  Gampagna  di  Roma.  This 
b  the  famous  Ctrcenau  promontorium,  or 
W**,af the  ancients :  it  is  mentioned  both 
id tbtOdvaanr and  JEneid  as  having  once 
Wea an  island;  an  opinion  which  is  con- 
simed  hy  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  the  spot 
wtocoonectsit  with  the  mainland.  It  It 
shaded  by  six  towers,  each  about  two 
nuks  distant  from  the  other,  and  contains  a 
od  town,  called  San  Felice,  with  the 
nrini  of  an  ancient  fortification.  98  miles 
W.  of  Gteta,  and  60  S.  £.  of  Rome. 

Cucok,  a  river  on  the  east  coast  of  Ma- 
atea,  which  hula  into  the  sea  of  China,  in 
atU9.N. 

Cue*,  St,  a  village  and  lake  of  France, 
athedepartment  of  the  Lot,  9  miles  fi.  of 


Cut,  a  town  of  France,  in  thefleparU 
«« oflhe  Lower  Charente,  7  miles  N.  of 
HttUbrt 

Cue,  St,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
wxnt  of  the  Rhone,  3  miles  N,  of 
Ljoak 

Cbilla,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
^tn,  8  miles  S.  a  E.  of  Scalea,  Long.  15. 
&E.  Lit 39. 4fc N. 

CiuiXA,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediter- 
*m,  near  the  coast  of  Calabria.  Long. 
aw.E.Lat39.46.N. 

CiuxcssTsa,  or,  as  it  is  generally  pro- 
danced,  Cieeter,  a  market  and  borough 
^of  England,  in  Gloucestershire,  situ- 
*■"  an  the  river  Churn,  and  comprising 
fc  tkhjngi  of  Barton,  Chesterton,  Oakley, 
^Prifiette,  and  Wiggold.  It  waa  an  im- 
portant Roman  station.  Three  Roman 
*■•»  the  Foamy,  Irmin-street,  and  the 
Icknield^way,  metal  thia  place ;  and  from 
%  Wity  of  Roman  coins,  tessellated; 


pavements,  and  other  antiquities  found  In 
the  iieighboiirhood,  it  seems  to  have  once 
covered  a  much  wider  area  than  at  present. 
Of  the  three  churches  which  once  decorated 
this  town,  one  only  remains ;  but  that  is 
scarcely  surpassed  in  magnificence  by  any 
structure  of  the  same  kind  in  the  kingdom; 
Of  the  abbey,  no  ruins  now  remain,  except 
an  ancient  gateway.  The  town  contains 
meeting  nouses  of  Independents,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  and  Quakers,  of  which  latte* 
persuasion,  the  number  hi  considerable. 
The  charities  are  very  numerous,  and  of 
large  amount,  and  there  is  a  free  grammar 
school,  and  three  public  endowed  charity 
schools.  Its  manufactures  are  not  of  great 
importance  (the  trade  in  wool,  which  waa 
once  very  considerable,  having  greatly  de- 
clined of  late  years);  but  the  curriers* 
knives  made  here  have  been  long  in  very 
high  repute;  and  there  is  an  extensive 
clothing  manufactory  in  the  parish,  besides 
another  at  a  short  distance.  There  is  also  a 
large  newly  established  carpet  manufactory, 
and  two  breweries.  A  branch  of  the  Thames 
and  Severn  canal  navigation  is  brought  close 
to  the  town.  Cirencester  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  and  is  a  very  handsome, 
well  built,  and  opulent  town.  Market 
days,  Monday  and  Friday.  Annual  fiurs, 
Easter  Tuesday,  18th  July,  and  8th  Novem- 
ber. Population  in  1811,  4540.  89  milea 
N.  W.  of  London,  and  17  S.  E.  of  Glouces- 
ter.   Long.  9.  W.  Lat  51. 44.  N. 

Crnsa,  a  small  town  of  France,  hi  the  de- 
partment of  the  Oise,  containing  990 
nouses* 

Cirey,  a  large  village  of  France,  in  Lor- 
raine, department  of  the  Meurthe.  Popu- 
lation 800.    3  miles  R.  of  Blamont 

&R1ANHAYA,  Or  SlEIANHAYA,  a  HVeT  of 

Brazil,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  in 
Ions.  34. 36.  W.  lat.  8. 49.  S. 

Cieie,  a  small  town  of  Piedmont,  on  the 
Doria,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  called 
the  Grecian  Alps.  It  contains  three  parish 
churches,  and  several  convents.  Population 
3470.    8  miles  N.N.VV.  of  Turin. 

Cibjonola,  La,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Bari,  30  miles  £.  8.  E.  of  Lu- 
cera.    Long.  16.  £.  Lat  41. 18.  N. 

Ciaii,  a  river  o£  Brazil,  in  the  province 
of  Bahia,  which  tails  into  the  Atlantic,  in 
lat  11. 90.  S. 

CiaiSANA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria* 
Citra,  with  the  title  of  a  principality. 

Ciao,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  CU 
tn,99mi]e8N.N.£.ofStSeverina.  Long, 
17.93.E.  Lat  39. 95.  N. 

Cieon,  a  small  river  of  France,  in  the  de* 
partment  of  the  Landea,  which  fidla  into/ 
the  Garonne  near  Barsac. 

Cisavofoli,  a  small  seaport  of  Candfe, 
jn  the  territory  of  Canea. 
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Qishakt*  town  andbailiwieof  Hoktaia, 
in  Wagria.  Long.  11.  *  E,  Let,  64* 
14,  N. 

Cismone,  a  river  in  Tyrol,  which  runt 
into  the  Brenta. 

Cismone,  *  small  town  of  the  Venetian 
territory,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Cis- 
mone and  Breutav  24  miles  N.  W.  of 
Trevigio.    Long.  11. 43.  B*   Lat.  45. 54.  N. 

Cissk,  or  Climb,  a  small  river  of  France, 
which  Mis  into  the  Loire  above  Tours. 

Cistebna,  a  town  of  the  Popedom,  in 
the  Campagna  di  Roma,  0  miles  N.  R.  of 
Nettuno. 

.  Cistbena,  a  small  town  of  Piedmont,  in 
the  district  of  Asti* 

CiflTEKNiNo,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
f/rovince  of  Bari.    Population  3600* 

Cistsbsdobf,  a  small  town  of  Lower 
.Austria,  on  the  frontier  of  Hungary,  near 
the  river  Zey. 

Citadblla*  a  town  of  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritory, in  the  Paduan>  near  the  Brenta> 
with  6000  inhabitants.  19  miles  N.  N.W. 
of  Padua.    Long.  11.  46.  K.  Lat.  45. 38.  N. 

Citbaux,  or  Cisteaux,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  Burgundy,  department  of  the 
Cote  d'Or,  with  070  inhabitants.  It  was 
celebrated  for  an  abbey  of  Bernaidines, 
founded  in  1098.    S  mites  E.  of  Nuits. 

Citluc,  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  belonging 
to  the  Turks,  fortified;  but  not  large,  19 
miles  N.  of  Narensa, 

Cittadella.    See  CwdaieUa. 

Citta  Ducal*,  a  town  of  Naples,  in 
Abruzoo  Ultra,  nearly  ruinedhy  an  earth- 
quake in  1703.  18  miles  W.  of  Aquila. 
tong.13. 4.  E.  Lat.  42. 38.  N. 

Citta  Nova,  or  Nuova,  a  small  town 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  state,  situated  near  the 
gulf  of  Venice,  between  the  rivers  A&ino 
and  Chiento.  6  miks  S.  of  Loretto,  and 
8N.  of  Fermo. 

Citta  Nova,  a  town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Macedonia,  36  miles  S.  W.  of  8co» 
pia. 

Citta  Nuova,  a  maritime  town  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  on  the  west  coast  of  Jstria, 
and  with  a  good  harbour,  now  much  de- 
cayed. 60  miles  E.  of  Venice.  -Long.  13. 
SO.E.   Lat. 45.36. N. 

Citta  Nvova  Cottonbra,  a  fortified 
town  of  the  island  of  Malta,  with  a  citadel 
called  St  Margherita. 

Citta  della  Pibve,  a  small  town  in  the 
States  of  the  Church,  province  of  Perugia, 
69  miks  N.  of  Rome,  Long.  12. 4.  E.  Let 
43.0.6.N. 

Citta  del  Sole,  a  town  of  Etrnria,  on 
the  Montone,  16  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Ra- 
venna. 

Citta  Vecchia,  or  Medina,  or  Malta, 
a  strong  town  of  Malta,  situated  on  a  hill 
in  the  centre  of  the  island.    It  was  fames* 


ly  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  k  sta?  i 
bishop's  see,  and  contains  a  lam  and  hanfc 
some  cathedral,  with  several  other  chmthei 
and  convents.  It  commands  a  view  of  the 
whole  island,  and,  in  dear  weather,  of  tat 
coasts  of  Africa  and  Sicily. 

Citta  Vittobioba,  or  simply  Vittoin 
oba  (also  called  Bobgo  di  St  Aitgzlo),  t 
fortified  town  of  the  island  of  Malta,  at* 
ated  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  to  the  left  of 
LaValetta*  It  has  a  strong  citadel,  called 
St  Angelo,  standing  on  a  rock,  which  com- 
municates with  the  town  by  a  bridge.  Oa 
each  aide  a  broad  natural  canal  runs  up  into 
the  land,  and  forms,  near  the  town,  an  ex- 
cellent harbour:  the  canal  is,  on  one  tide, 
called  Porto  della  ReneUa;  and  oa  the  other, 
Porto  della  Galere.  Population  8006.  It 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  grind 
master  of  the  order  of  Malta,  and  likewin 
the  seat  of  an  officer  of  the  incraffitym;  tat 
principal  edifice  is  the  arsenal.  Thii  inv 
portant  place  ia  sometimes  considered  as  1 
suburb  of  LaValetta. 

City  Point,  a  cape  of  Virginia,  in  Jam« 
river.    Long.  77.  30.  W.    Lat.  37. 15.  N. 

Civatella,  a  small  town  and  duchy  a 
Naples,  in  the  Abrusao  Ultra.  34  mile 
N.byW.of  Aquihu 

Ciuda  sella,  or  Jamna,  one  af  th 
principal  towns  in  the  island  of  Minorca 
u  situated  on  the  north-west  coast,  atxra 
SO  miks  from  Port  Mafaon,  with  which  i 
disputes  the  preeminence.  It  if  very  an 
dent,  having  been  a  bishop's  see  in  the  id 
century,  and  having  still  a  portion  of  th 
walls  built  by  the  Moors.  The  cathedral  i 
a  spacious  and  imposing  edifice.  The  ©the 
remarkable  structures  are  the  Franriscai 
monastery,  the  church  of  the  Augustine! 
the  monastery  and  church  of  Anthony,  an 
the  house  occasionally  occupied  by  the  go 
vemoT.t  Long.  3.  40.  E.    Lat.  S*.  50.  N. 

CiuDAn,  or  Civin ad  Ronnroo,  a  fa 
tified  town  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  situate 
on  the  river  Agneda.  It  ia  a  barm 
fortification  on.  die  side  of  Portusa 
from  the  frontier  of  which  it  is  distau 
only  eight  miles.  It  has  seven  gates, 
strong  castle,  and  several  suburbs.  Th 
outer  wall  of  the  town  is  weak,  but  its  plai 
form  affin^  an  agreeable  promenade.  Ill 
streets  are  tolerably  regular,  and  the  pubtj 
buildings  numerous.  Population  10,004 
On  the  Plaza  Mayor,  or  principal  squ&H 
are  three  Roman  columns  with  imcrifj 
tions.  A  seminary  for  education  was  ered 
ed  here  between  1765  and  17*9.  Abox 
two  miles  from  the  town  ia  a  beautifl 
convent,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  bani 
of  the  Agneda.  Cindad  Rodrigo  wj 
built  in  the  13th  century,  inthereigiH 
Ferdinand  II.,  on  the  site  of  the  ancki 
Mirobrifc,    The  Portuguese  took  it  i 
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1T06,  hit  last  it  the  following  jeu.  -On 
Uth  June  1810  it  was  invested  by  the 
French,  and  surrendered  on  the  10th  July : 
it  continued  in  their  possession  till  19th 
Jmuiry  1812,  when  it  was  taken  by  storm 
by  the  Britnh  under  lord  Wellington  after 
a  siege  of  eleven  day;.  30  miles  £.  by  N. 
of  Combo,  45  S.S.W.  of  Salamanca,  and 
HOW.  of  Madrid-  Long.  6.  33.  W.  Lat. 
40.52.N.  • 

ClWAD  DEL  HACHA,  A  town  of  South 

America,  in  the  province  of  St  Martha, 
situated  on  the  river  Hacha.  Lat  11. 32.  N. 

Cicdad  Rial.    See  Chiapa.  < 

CirntAD  Real,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New 
rescue,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  La 
MaDeha.  It  is  said  to  have  been  at  one 
tone  a  place  of  considerable  opulence,  and 
m  population  still  amounts  to  9000.  The 
flreets  are  broad,  straight,  and  well  paved : 
the  principal  square  is  150  paces  long  by 
;j  broad,  and  is  formed  by  the  buildings 
which  are  destined  for  the  spectators  at  buU 
£ghts,  and  other  public  exhibitions.  Qu- 
oad Real  has  king  been  noted  for  its  manu- 
facture of  glove-leather.  An  archbishop  of 
Toledo  founded  here  an  hospital,  in  which 
cot  only  the  %sick  axe  taken  care  of,  but 
par  children  are  educated  and  taught  the 
ndimeats  of  several  occupations.  57  miles 
&  of  Toledo.    Long.  4.  3.  W.  Lat.  39.  N. 

Cinun  Real,  a  town  built  in  1759,  on 
tb  shore  of  the  Orinoco;  but  soon  affcer- 
nnh  abandoned. 

Ciuoao  Real  de  Guaixa,  a  city  of  Pa- 
ngoay,  tended  in  1557,  on  the  shore  of 
the  nrer  Pkniiri,  three  leagues  from  the 
Ptfuia.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
tf  firaxOy  and  in  its  place  was  substituted 
k  town  of  Espiritu  Santa  240  miles  N. 
rf  Assumption.    Lat  23.  35.  S. 

Civeaux,  a  village  of  France,  in  Poitou, 
iqartment  of  the  Vienne,  celebrated  for 
&  victory  gained  in  the  neighbouring 
}mi  by  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  over 
Aiaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths.  In  the  church- 
5«d  is  soil  to  be  seen  a  number  of  ancient 
tmha,  and  a  stone  rudely  shaped  into  the 
ft  nn  of  a  chair,  from  which  Clovis  is  said 
»  have  harangued  his  arm}?.  8  miles  W, 
«-' Mfiutmorillon. 

Citezzaxo,  a  small  town  of  the  Austrian 
apire,  in  the  principality  of  Trent 

tiTiDAj)  del  Fkiuli,.  a  town  in  the  Ve- 
*<an  territory,  province  of  FriulL  It  was 
gently  called  Forum  Julium,  and  was  a 
pace  of  some  note.  Population  4000.  It 
<i  atuated  on  the  Natisone,  across  which 
lierfc  ia  an  elegant  bridge.  10  miles  N.E. 
ofCdine.  Long.  13,  J  6.  E.  Lat  46.  4.  N, 

Citita,  Several  towns  whose  names  be- 
W  thus,  are  to  be  sought  for  under  the 
wurd  that  follows;  as,  Civtia  d'Antina,  set 
tew,  8*.  See  4*o  under  Citfo. 


Civita,  La,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
principato  Ultra.    24  miles  £.  of  Ariano. 

Civita  Bokella,  a  small  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  Abruzzo  Citara,  50  miles  N.  of  Capua. 
Long.  14. 14,  E.    Lat  41.  55.  N. 

Civita  Castellan  a,  a  small  town,  in 
the  State  of  the' Church,  situated  on  a  very 
high  and  steep  rock,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Treja.  Pope  Clement  XI.  caused  a  bridge 
of  extraordinary  height  to  be  constructed 
'across  the  deep  valley  which  separates  the 
town  from  an  adjoining  eminence.  24  miles 
N.  of  Rome.  Long.  12.  22.  £.  Lat  42. 
18.  N.  .       . 

Civita,  or  Civeda,  a  town  of  Lorn* 
bardy,  on  the  river  Oglio,  25  miles  W.  of 
Brescia. 

Civita  j>e  Conte,  a  town  of  Naples,  in 
Abruzzo  Citra,  5  miles  N.E.  of  Civita  Bo* 
rello. 

Civita  Ducale,  or  Re  ale,  a  small  town 
of  Naples,  v  in  Abruzzo  Ultra,  on  the  river 
VeKno.    13  miles  N.W.  of  Aauila. 

Civita  Lavinia,  a  town  or  the  Eccleai« 
astical  states;  in.  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.    r4  miles  from  Veletri. 

Civita  Lupakella,  a  town  of  Naples, 
in  Abruzzo  Citra,  2  miles  N.  of  Civita 
Borello. 

Civita  Mandohia,  a  seaport  of  Naples, 
in  Calabria  Citra,  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bi- 
signano'.   Long.  16.  30.  E.    Lat  39.  52.  N. 

Civita  a  Mare,  a  town  of  Naples*  in 
the  province  of  Capitanata,  near  the  sea. 

Civita  Nuova,  a  town  of  the  Popedom* 
in  the  marquisate  of  Aricona. 

Civita  m  PeWna,  a  town  of  Naples,  in 
the  Abruzzo  Ultra,  district  of  Teramo. 
.  Civita  de  St  Angjblo,  a  town  of  Naples* 
in  Abruzzo  Ultra,  84  miles  N.  of  Capua. 

Civita  Tomassa,  a  town  of  Naples,  in 
Abruzzo  Ultra,  6  miles  S.W,  of  Aauila. 

Civita  Vecchia,  a  seaport  of  Italy,  in 
the  States  of  the  Church,  situated  in  a  bay 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  houses  are 
well  built  and  spacious;  but  the  inhabit- 
Cants  (who  are  about  9000  in  number)  are 
generally  unhealthy,  from  the  impurity  of 
ue  air  and  the  badness  of  the  water.  It 
has  an  arsenal,  and  was  fortified  by  pope. 
Urban  VI II.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  papal  dominions,  and  has  al- 
ways been  considered  as  next  to  Ancona  in 
commercial  importance.  It  was  enlarged 
and  greatly  improved  so  long  ago  as  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan;  and  was  de- 
clared free  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1741.  35 
fniles  N.E.  of  Castro,  and  38  N.W.  of 
Rome.  Long.  11.  44.  45.  E.  Lat  42. 5. 
24.  N. 

Civita  Vecchia,  a  seaport  town  in  the 
island  of  Lesina,  8  miles  N.E.  of  Lesina. 

Civitaba,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the -pro* 
vine*  of  CamtanatS* 
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of  Naples,  in  the  Abruzzo  Citra. 

Civitella,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Otranto,  6  miles  N.E.  of  T*. 
rente. 

Civitella,  a  town  of  Efruria,  SO  miles  S. 
•f  Sienna. 

Cititslla,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruz- 
xo  Citra,  15  miles  8.  of  Sulmona. 

Civitella  dell'  Abazed,  a  town,  of 
Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra*  84  miles  E.  of 
Aquila. 

CrvBAc,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde,  7  miles  E.  of  Li* 
bourne. 

Civray,  or  Sivxai,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  Poitou,  on  the  Charente,  with 
1440  inhabitants.  85  miles  S.  of  Poitiers. 
Long.  0.  94.  £.    Lat.  46.  9.  N. 

Civry,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  7  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Chateaudun. 

Clackmannan,  a  county  of  Scotland,  is 
bounded  on  the  south-east  by  Fife,  on  the 
south  and  south-west  by  the  river  Forth, 
on  the  west  by  Alva,  an  isolated  district  of 
Stirlingshire,  and  on  every  other  quarter  by 
the  county  of  Perth.  Its  greatest  length  is 
8  miles,  its  mean  breadth  6,  and  its 
superficial  area  contains  48  square  miles,  or 
30,720  English  acres.  The  northern  dis- 
trict is  traversed  by  die  Ochil  hills  from 
south-west  to  north-east.  The  principal 
rivers'  are  the  North  and  South  Devon, 
which  receive  in  their  course  many  second- 
ary streams  from  the  ravines  of  the  moun- 
tains. Though  the  smallest  in  Scotland, 
this  county  is  inferior  to  none  in  natural 
.fertility  and  high  cultivation ;  and,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Forth  in  particular,  the 
richest  alluvial  soil  is  to  be  found.  The  im- 
provements in  agriculture  are  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  spirit.  Lime  is  very  gene- 
rally employed  for  the  purpose  of  manure ; 
thrashing-mills,  of  which  the  first  effective 
one  was  erected  in  this  county,  are  now 


lead,  iron,  cobalt,  and  arsenic,  have  t 
discovered;  but,  after  repeated  trials,  1 
were  found  not  to  repay  the 
working  them.  The  internal  riches  i 
county,  and  the  facility  of  exporting  f 
through  the  port,  of  Alloa,  nave  to 
greatly  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the! 
nufaetures.  Clackmannan  returns  an 
ber  to  parliament  alternately  with 
county  or  Kinrdnj.  It  consuls  of  t 
parishes,  with  one-third  of  a  fifth;  i 
the  principal  towns  are  Alloa, 
nan,  Menstry,  and  Cumbuskenneth,  i 
of  which  are  royal  burghs.  Population.! 
1811, 
Families, 


■  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture,   •       •      • 
■         in  trade  and 
manufac- 
tures,    • 
•  otherwise, 
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Individuals, 

Clackmannan,  a 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  the 
The  parish  lies  between  the  North  Da 
and  tiie  Forth  ;  and  is  intersected  by 
South  Devon,  which  falls  into  the  Fori 
Clackmannan  Pow.  The  town  is  intej 
ing  more  for  its  situation  than  for  the  a 
ness  or  elegance  of  its  buildings;  it  is 
ated  near  Clackmannan  tower,  on  a  g 
rising  eminence,  190  feet  above  die  leu 
the  Forth.  Population  3805.  8  mile* 
of  Alloa. 

Cladbau,  a  neat  market  town  of 
mia,  in  the  circle  of  Pifcen. 

Cladta,  a  market  town  of  BohenJ% 
the  circle  of  Bunilau,  on  the  She. 

ClAGENFURT,  OrKtA6EKlUBTR,at| 

of  the  Austrian  empire,  the  capital  of  i 
duchy  of  Carinthia,  and  of  the  aids 
Clagenfurt,  is  situated  on  the  river  til 
at  some  distance  from  the  Drave,  and  ab 
two  miles  east  of  the   lake  of  Wsl 


,,  „.   ...       Though  small,  it  is  well  built,  sad 

found  at  almost  every  farm;  and  many*  streets  are  broad.  It  has  several  sqoH 
acres  of  rich  carse  land  have  been  recovered  two  parish  churches,  besides  three  coovS 
from  the  Forth  by  means  of  embankments,  and  an  hospital.  In  the  raarkeUphee  I 
Of  natural  woods,  the  number  of  acres  may 
be  estimated  at  500 ;  and  of  plantations, 
which  are  increasing  every  year,  there  are 
already  more  than  2000  acres.  The  minerals 
of  this  county  are  very  valuable.  Coal  is 
found  in  great  abundance;  and  the  present 
nnnua)  produce  is,  on  an  average,  at  least 
)30,0Q0  tons.  The  only  other  mineral 
wrought  to  any  great  extent  is  iron-stone, 
which  is  of  the  common  argillaceous  kind, 
and  yields  from  85  to  30  per  cent,  of  iron. 
The  Abbey-craig,  in  this  county,  is  deserv- 
ing of  notice,  as  affording  a  most  excellent 
substitute  for  the  French  bur-stone.  Veins 
*f  &e  wore  valuable  metals,  silver,  copper, 


the  statues"  of  the  empress  Maria  Tbej 
and  Leopold  I.,  and  in  one  of  the  sobsj 
stands  an  elegant  castle.  The  other 
establishments  are,  the  Umdhutu,  er  ms 
ing-place  of  the  states,  the  lyceum,  1 
university  founded  in  1801,  ana  the  in 
tary  orphan-house  erected  in  1787.  M 
are  a  few  manufactures  of  fine  cloth,  on 
ribbons,  and  muslin.  The  traveller  ftl 
in  this  remote  place  a  valuable  ceJketk** 
paintings  and  busts,  with  a  cabinet  of  • 
tural  history,  containing  specimens  at  l 
the  minerals  of  Carinthia.  The  Lab  i 
Worth,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  4 
Lake,  of  Oageiiftn^/ presents  sorw  pi** 


aqw  views,  list  tenders  the  surrounding 
tooqaVreoRnroaari  foggy;  It  communi- 
■tei  with  the  town  by  a  oanaL  At  some 
Itasooe  front  the  town  are  the  rains  of  an 
octal  Raman  town,  supposed  to  be  7V- 
t«nia.  Qatynmrt  waa  taken  by  the  French 
n  1797,  after  a  battle  with  the  Auatriana ; 
hey  agaia  entered  it  in  1809,  and  demo- 
nhed  fteawnncations.  Population  10,000. 
io  miles  N.  of  Trieste,  38  S.W.  of  Vienna. 
Long,  a  90.  E.  Let  46.  37.  10.  N. 

Cucoon  Bat,  a  hay  of  Ireland,  on  the 
attafGalway,  south  of  Qamrpn  Point. 

Cugoom  Point,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  on 
bt  west  coast  of  the  county  of  Galway. 
Uag.l0t4.W.    Lat.  63.  34.  N. 

Cuida,  a  tillage  of  Arabia,  80  miles  E. 
*  Jidda. 

Cui*,  a  small  river  of  France,  in  Poitou, 
rhies  Mb  into  the  Vienne,  3  miles  8.  of 
CtoeBuranlL 

Cuia,  St,  a  email  town  of  France,  in 
StsmuAj,  department  of  La  Manche,  6 
a^sN.N.E.of  StLo. 

Cuia,  St,  a  amaH  town  of  France,  in 
Ihf  dewrtment  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  19 
ai!aN.£.sf  Pontoise. 

Cuia  sua  Efts,  St,  a  amaH  town  of 
Pratt,  in  Normandy,  department  of  the 
Em,  shuated  on  the  river  Epte,  87  miles 
&E.  of  Rouen, 

Cuii,  St,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
ia  KfDtncky.— There  is  also  a  fort  of  thia 
ame,  Anted  on  *  creek  that  falls  into  the 
GnatMumi,a  tributary  stream  of  the  Ohio. 

Cuia,  St,  a  river  and  lake  of  North 
Anerica.  The  river  flows  from  the  south- 
fa  extremity  of  Luke  Huron,  and  is  the 
Esuod  by  which  the  waters  of  this  great 
kVe  are  conveyed  into  Lake  Erie,  and  also 
&ose  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan.  It 
b*  between  moderately  high  banks,  which 
n  adorned  by  many  natural  beauties,  for 
i  fasnce  of  about  60  miles,  nearly  due 
oik,  vhen  it  expands  into  Lake  St  Clair, 
■aid!  is  almost  circular  in  its  form.  It  ia 
•boot  30  miles  in  diameter,  and  is  90  miles 
i  rircmL  Out  of  thia  lake,  the  waters 
ifch  hnd  their  way  to  the  ocean  by  the 
"Lawrence,  flow  by  the  river  Detroit, 
rub  eoatmues  the  same  southerly  course 
>  W  miles  into  Lake  Erie.  The  lake  ia 
e  cdncknt  depth  for  ships  of  the  largest 
tardea. 

Cuiiac,  a  town  of  France,  m  the  de- 
ttment  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  on  the 
^  Lot,  with  6900  inhabitants.  5  miles 
I  &  of  Tornados. 

Cum,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
wtmentof  the  Lower  Seine,  10  miles  X. 
tfRouen. 

CutsvAoz,  or  Clkrvaux,  a  small  vfl- 
"P  of  France,  in  Champagne,  department 
« the  Aabe,  38  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Troye* 
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Clairvaui,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  88  miles  N.  of  that  town. 

Clairtaux  lk8  Vauxdain,  a  small  town 
of  France,  in  Franche  Comtek  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Jura.  Population  1800. 
11  miles  S.  E.  of  Lons  le  Saulnier. 

Claus,  a  river  of  France,  which  rang 
into  the  Creuse,  near  La  Haye. 

Clam,  a  village  of  Upper  Austria,  in  the 
district  called  the  Lower  MichlvierteL 

Clamict,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Nievre,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Yonne  and  Beuvron,  with  6850  inha- 
bitants, who  carry  on  hardware  manufac- 
tures. 18  miles  S,  of  Auxerre.  Long.  3* 
36.  E.  Lat.  47.88.?*. 

Clanxtz,  a  small  town  of  Upper  Sclav* 
vonia,  in  the  palatinate  of  Warascun,  on  the 
borders  of  Styria- 

Clat  River,  a  river  of  West  Florida, 
which  runs  into  the  Mississippi.  Long.  91* 
88.  W.   Lat.  30.  49*  N. 

Clarde  L'Oxagnr,  St,  a  small  town 
of  France,  in  Languedoc,  department  o£  the 
Gere. 

Clara  Elf.    See  Gotha  Elf. 

Clara,  La,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
18  miles  N.  W.  of  Spiritu  Santo. 

Clara  Santa,  a  settlement  of  the  Spa- 
niards, consisting  of  a  few  soldiers  and  se- 
veral Franciscan  monks,  in  New  Califor- 
nia. It  ia  situated  in  an  extensive  plain, 
the  soil  of  which,  as  also  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  ia  a  rich  black  mould, 
very  productive.  Here  they  cultivate  wheat, 
maize,  pease,  and  beans.  The  latter  are 
produced  in  great  variety,  and  the  whole 
in  greater  abundance  than  their  necessities 
require.  Of  these  several  aorta  they  had, 
when  visited  by  captain  Vancouver,  many 
thousand  bushels  in  store,  of  very  excellent 
quality,  which  had  been  obtained  with  little 
labour,  and  without  manure.  This  mission, 
ia  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  south- 
east branch  of  port  St  Francisco,  which 
terminates  in  a  shallow  rivulet,  extending; 
some  distance  into  the  country,  from 
whence,  and  the  confines  of  the  port  in  ita 
.vicinity,  Santa  Clara  ia  well  supplied  with 
a  variety  of  ejfcllent  fish. 

Clara,  Santa,  is  also  the  name  of  various 
settlements,  principally  of  Indians,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  South  America,  which  are- 
generally  inconsiderable. 

Claratumba,  a  small  town  of  Poland, 
in  the  territory  of  Cracow,  with  a  celebrated 
abbey.    4  miles  E.  of  Cracow. 

Clark,  a  parish  and  town  of  England,  in 
the  county  or  Suffolk,  situated  on  a  creek  of 
the  river  Stour.  The  appearance  of  the 
town  is  extremely  mean.  The  streets,  though 
wide,  are  unpeved  and  dirty;  and  the  exte- 
rior of  the  nouses  is  mostly  of  day  white 
washed.    The  church,  however,  is  hand- 
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and  the  ruins  of  *  castle  and  of  to 
ancient  monastery,  founded  in  1248  by 
Richard  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  serve 
as  an  additional  relief  to  the  general  defor- 
mity of  the  place.  From  this  town  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  derives  the  tide  of  mar- 
quis. Market  day,  Friday.  Annual  fairs, 
Easter  Tuesday,  and  26th  July.  Popula- 
tion 1170.  Distance  from  London  56  miles 
N.N.B. 

Clam,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Munster,  about  47  miles  long,  and 
32  broad.  It  is  almost  insulated,  being 
separated  by  the  river  Shannon  from  the 
county  of  Limerick  on  the  south-east,  the 
Atlantic  ocean  encompasses  it  on  the  west, 
die  bay  of  Galway  bounds  it  on  the  north, 
and  a  portion  of  the  counties  of  Galway 
and  Tipperary  joins  it  on  the  east.  .  The 
climate  is  generally  healthy,  though  it  is 
moist  near  the  sea;  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try is  mountainous,  and  the  soil  light, 
but  extremely  fertile  in  the  vallies.  Lead 
and  iron  ores  have  been  discovered  in  vari- 
ous places,  and  it  abounds  in  inexhaustible 
stores  of  coal  mines.  The  herbage  among 
the  mountains  is  sweet,  and  fit  for  small 
sheep,  of  which  numerous  Hocks  are  ac- 
cordingly reared,  whose  wool  is  of  the  best 
quality  for  clothing.  It  contains  79  pa- 
rishes, about  17,400  houses,  and  100,000 
inhabitants.  Ennis  is. the  capital.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Shannon.  Three  mem- 
bers are  returned  to  the  imperial  parliament, 
viz.  two  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the 
town  of  Ennis. 

Clare,  a  decayed  village  of  Ireland,  •  in 
the  county  of  Clare,  situated  on  the  river 
Fergus.  -  It  is  sometimes  called  Ennis, 
though  it  is  distinct  from  this  village,  and 
two  miles  distant  In  1878  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought  here  between  some  Irish  chiefs. 
17  miles  N.  W.  of  Limerick. 

Clare,  an  island  of  Ireland,  near  the 
south-west  coast  of  Cork,  about  three  miles 
long,  and  one  wide.  On  the  north-west 
point  of  this  island,  on  a  rock  in  the  sea, 
stands  a  castle,  to  the  east  of  which  is  the 
cove  of  Tra  Kieran,  or  St  Kieran's  Strand, 
where  a  pillar  6V  stone  is  found  with  a  rude 
cross,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  that  saint 
This  stone  is  held  in  great  veneration,  and 
much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  annually  on 
the  5th  of  March,  St  Kieran's  festival. 
This  island  has  frequently  been  plundered. 
Long.  9.  23.  W.  Lat  51.21.  N. 

Clare,  an  island  of  Ireland,  near  the 
coast  of  Mayo,  about  .4  miles  long,  and  l£ 
wide.    Long.  9.49.  W.  Lat  53.  49.  N. 

Clare,  a  river  of  Ireland,  whijh  runs 
into  the  Corrib,  4  miles  N.  of  Galway. 

Clare,  a  township  on  St  Mary's  bay,  in 
Annapolis  county.  Nova  Scotia,  containing 
about  50  ftroilie*. 


Clare,  ft  wnafi  Wand  of  South  Amelia 
in  the  bay  of  Guayaquil,  two  leagues  a 
length,  called  also  Amortajado,  from  its  d 
semblance  to  a  dead  man.    Lat  3. 15.  S. 

Claremont,  a  township  of  the  Units 
States,  in  Cheshire  county,  New  Ham^ 
shire,  pn  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  rjvei 
containing  nearly  2000  inhabitants. 

Clare mont,  a  county  of  South  Carolim 
in  Camden  district,  containing  above  500 
inhabitants. 

Clarence,  a  river  of  France,  whicl 
oins  the  Nave,  to  form  the  Robek,  net 
It  Penant 

Clarence,  a  township  of  the  state  i 
New  York,  in  Niagara  county.  Pojmlsnfl 
in  1810,  1331. 

Clarence's  (Dure  of),  8trait, 
channel  on  the  west  coast  of  Norm  Amd 
rica;  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Duke  J 
York's  islands,  part  of  the  continental  short 
and  the  isles  of  Gravina.  Its  western  shor 
is  an  extensive  tract  of  land,  much  broke 
and  divided  by  water;  to  which  Vancourij 

ive  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  ar 
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Clarendon,  a  village  of  England,  v 
Wilts,  a  favourite  residence  of  some  of  tN 
English  monarchs,  who  had  here  a  magnj 
flcent  palace.  It  was  here  that  Henry  II 
held  a  council  in  1164,  for  the  purpose  c 
enacting  those  celebrated  laws  for  the  rd 
striction  of  ecclesiastical  power,  which  si 
so  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cod 
stitutions  of  Clarendon.  The  palace  is  noi 
completely  in  ruins.  Population  in  1611 
145.  Distance  from  London  77  miles  W 
from  Salisbury  3  N.  E. 

Clarendon,  a  county  in  South  Carolim 
the' southernmost  in  Camden  district,  abot 
30  miles  long,  and  30  broad. 

Clarendon,  a  parish  in  the  island  < 
Jamaica. 

jQlarendon,  a  township  of  the  Unit* 
States,  in  Rutland  county,  Vermont,  w: 
tered  by  Otter  creek  and  its  tributai 
streams.  It  contains  above  2000  inhabi 
ants.  On  the  south-east  side  of  a  room 
tain,  in  the  west  part  of  the  township,  i$ 
curious  cave,  the  mouth  of  which  is  n 
more  than  2£  feet  in  diameter.  In  its  d< 
scent  the  passage  makes  an  angle  with  tl 
horizon  of  35  or  40  degrees,  but  continu 
of  nearly  the  same  diameter  through  i 
whole  length,  which  is  31  £  feet  At  th 
distance  from  the  mouth  it  opens  into 
spacious  room,  20  feet  long,  12}  wide,  at 
18  or  20  feet  high.  Every  part  of  the  floe 
sides,  and  roof,  of  this  room,  appear  to  be 
solid  rock,  but  very  rough  and  uneven.  11 
water  is  continually  percolating  through  tl 
top,  and  has  -  formed  stalactites  of  v 
rious  forms;  many  of  which  are  conki 
and  some  have  the  appearance  of  massi 
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t  this  ram  these  is.a  com- 
i  by  a  birow  paaoage  to  othen 


a  town  of  France,  In  Langue- 
of  the  Hemult,  90  mika 

i  a 'town  of  Prance,  in  the  de- 
ft of  the  Lower  Alp,  11  mika  N. 


ar/a  small  river  of  Wales,  in  Car- 
j  which  unite*  with  the  Clarwen 
Hwrta-west  etftxetnky  of  Brecknock- 

a,  a  seaport  town  of  European 
y,  in  the  province  of  Theater/, 'SO 
.  of  Lariats.    Long.  SS.-54.  £.  Lat. 

a  new  county  or  Kentucky,  'Si- 
the  head  waters  of  Ken- 
Lielring  rivers.  Ita  chief  town 
Population  in  1810, 11,519. 
a  comity  of  die  Alabama  terri- 
te  United  States,  containing,  ac- 
the  census  of  1810,  S703  white 
and  1SSS  slaves.  The  popula- 
Inpidly  increasing. 
•IE,  a  town  of  Virginia,  on  James's 
punas  N.  W.  of  Richmond. 

r  Fork,  a  considerable  river  of 
~  i,  so  called  by  captain  Clarke, 
from  the  Pacific  ocean.  It 
£the  Reeky  mountains,  on  the  eastern 
1 fens  into  the  Yellow  dtone  river, 
r  stream  of  the  Missouri,  in  lat. 
It  is  a  bold  river/  150  yards 
| the  entrance;  bnt  a  short  distance 
*i  contracted  to  100  yards.  Its  ge- 
j  is  south  and  east  of  the  Rocky 

ifBUBO/  a  town  of  Virginia;  in  Har- 
',  situated  on  the  east  Bide  of 
river.     It  contains  40  houses, 
40  miles  8.  W.  of  Morgantown. 
20.  W.  Lat.  39.  19.  N. 
'§  Creek,  a  river  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  into  the  Susquehanna.    Long. 
Lat.  40.  Si.  N. 

Riv^a,  a  river'  of  Kentucky, 
into  the  Ohio,  Long.  89.  IS.  W. 
N. 

own,-  a  township  of  the  United 
\  In  Rockland  county,  New  York,  si- 
tae west  bank  of  the  Hudson,*  38 
of  New  York.  Population  in  1810, 
f  which  8?  are  slaves.    It  is  princi- 
by  Dutch  farmers,  of  ancient 

n,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania, 
of  Reading. 
JtviLti,  a  town  of  the- United 
t«  the  state  of  Tennessee,  pleasant- 
on  the  east  bank  of  Cumber- 
It  contains  about  30  houses, 
"    N.W.  of  NathriDe,  and 


940  W.  by  8.  of  Philadelphia.  Loug.  9* 
S3.  W.  Lat.  36.  S5.  N. 

Clarksville,  a  small  settlement  of  tfefr 
United  States,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  opposite  Louisville,  which,  in  1791, 
only  contained  00  inhabitants. 

Cl  aro,  a  river  of  Chili,  which  runs  into 
theMaule. 

Clarwen,  a  small  river  of  Wales,  which 
falls  into  the  Wye,  near  Ryader  Gowy. 

Clary,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  North,  with  1500  inha- 
bitants.   11  miles  S.R.  of  Cambray. 

Classst,  a  town  or  village  of  North 
America,  near  the  coast  of  the  North  Pacific 
ocean,  about  two  miles  from  Cape  Flat- 
tery. The  inhabitants  resemble  in  most  re- 
spects the  people  of  Nootka;  their  persons, 
garments,  and  behaviour,  are  very  similar. 
Some  difference  was  observed  in  their  orna- 
ments, particularly  in  those  worn  at  the 
nose;  for,  instead  of  the  crescent  generally 
adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Nootka-,  these 
wore  strait  pieces  of  bone;  their  canoes, 
arms,  and  implements,  were  exactly  the 
same.    They  spoke  the  same  language. 

Clatc hart-Crag,  a  hill  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Fife,  remarkable  fbr  ita 
abrupt  precipitous  front,  and  for  traces,  on 
its  surcofiit,  of  an  ancient  fortification. 

Clatsops,  a  nation  of  Indians,  who  re- 
side near  the  shores  cf  the  Pacific  ocean, 
on  the  Columbia  river.  They  are  repre- 
sented as  the  remains  of  a  much  larger 
nation.  But  their  numbers  were  much  di- 
minished about  the  year  1800,  by  a  dis- 
order similar  to  the  small  pox.  The  Clat- 
sops, Chinnooks,  Killamucks,  Cathlamahs, 
and  other  neighbouring  nations  who  inha- 
bit the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  near  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  preserve  a  general  resemblance 
in  person,  dress,  and  manners.  They  de- 
pend fbr  their  subsistence  chiefly  on  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  and  the  implements 
they  use  are  the  gun,  bow,  ana  arrow, 
deadfall,  pits,  snares,  and  spears  or  gigs. 
Hie  guns  are  generally  old  American  or 
British  muskets  repaired  fbr  this  trade; 
and,  although  there  are  some  good  pieces 
among  them,  they  are  constantly-  out  of 
order,  as  the  Indians  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently accustomed  to  arms  to  understand 
the  management  of  them.  The  powder  i* 
kept  m  small  japanned  tin  flasks,  in  which 
the  traders  sell  it;  and  when  the  ball  or 
shot  fails,  they  make  use  of  gravel  or  pieces1 
of  metal  from  their  pots,  .without  being 
sensible  of  the  injury  done  to  their  guns. 
These  arms  are  reserved  for  hunting  elk, 
and  the  few  deer  and  bears  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood; but  as  they  have  no  rifles,  they 
are  not  very  successful  hunters.  The  most 
common  weapon  is  the  bow  and  arrow, 
with  which  every  man  is  provided,  even 
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tfcoiftfji  lie  carries  a  gun,  and  which,  bused 
in  every  kind  of  bunting.  The  deadfalls 
and  snares  are  used  in  taking  the  wolf, 
the  racoon,  and  the  fox,  of  which  there 
are,  however,  bat  fow  in  thfc  country.  The 
spear  or  gig  employed  in  pursuit  of  the 
sea-otter  (which  they  call  spuck],  the  com- 
mon otter,  and  beaver,  consists  or  two  points 
of  barbs,  and  is  like  those  already  described, 
as  common  among  the  Indians  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Columbia.  The  pita  are  chiefly 
for  the  elk,  and  are  therefore  usually  large 
and  deep  cubes  of  12  or  14  feet  in  depth, 
and  are  made  by  the  side  of  seme  fallen 
tree  lying  across  the  path  frequented  by  the 
elk.  They  are  covered  with  slender  boughs 
and  moss,  and  the  elk  either  sinks  into  it  as 
he  approaches  the  tree,  or,  in  leaping  over 
ihe  tree,  falls  into  the  pit  on  the  other  side. 
.  They  are  also  very  dexterous  in  making 
a  variety  of  domestic  utensils,  among  which 
are  bowls,  spoons,  skewers,  spits,  and 
baskets.  The  bowl  or  trough  is  of  differ- 
ent shapes,  sometimes  round,  semicircular, 
in  the  form  of  a  canoe,  or  cubic,  and  ge- 
nerally dug  out  of  a  single  piece  of  wood, 
the  larger  vessels  having  holes  in  the  sides 
by  way  of  handle,  and  all  executed  with 
great  neatness. 

The  industry  of  those  Indians  is  not  con- 
fined to  household  utensils;  the  great 
proof  of  their  skill  is  the  construction  of 
their  canoes.  In  a  country,  indeed,  where 
so  much  of  the  intercourse  between  different 
tribes  is  carried  on  by  water,  the  ingenuity 
of  the  people  would  naturally  direct  itself 
to  the  improvement  of  canoes,  which  would 
gradually  become,  from  a  mere  safe  con- 
veyance, an  elegant  ornament  On  the  Co- 
lumbia, accordingly,  canoes  are  to  be  seen 
of  many  forms,  beginning  with  the  simple 
boats  near  the  mountains  to  those  more 
highly  decorated,  because  more  useful  nearer 
the  month  of  the  Columbia.  Below  the 
grand  cataract  there  are  four  forms  of  ca- 
noes; the  first  and  smallest  is  about  15  feet 
long,  and  calculated  for  one  or  two  persons; 
it  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  remarkable  in  its 
structure,  and  is  chiefly  employed  by  the 
inatves  among  the  marshy  islands.  The 
second  is  from  20  to  35  feet  long,  about  s£ 
or  3  feet  in  the  beam,  and  S  feet  in  the 
hold.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  having 
the  bowsprit,  which  rises  to  some  height 
above  the  bow,  formed  by  tapering  gra- 
dually from  the  sides  into  a  sharp  point. 
Canoes  of  this  shape  are  common  to  ail  the 
nations  below  the  grand  rapids. 

But  the  canoes  most  used  bv  the  Colum* 
bia  Indiana  near  the  ocean  are  about  30  or  35 
feet  long.  The  bow,  which  looks  more  like 
the  stern  of  our  boats,  is  higher  than  the 
other  end,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  sort  of 
comb,  an  inch  in  thickness,  cut  out  of  the 
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log  which  forms  the  canoe,  and  eft* 
tending  nine  or  eleven  inches  from  the  bow- 
sprit to  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The  stem 
ia  nearly  rounded  off,  and  gradually  ascends 
to  a  point.  This  canoe  is  very  fight  and 
convenient;  for  though  it  will  contain  ta> 
or  twelve  persons,  it  may  be  carried  with 
great  ease  by  four. 

The  fourth  and  largest  species  of  canoe  ii 
not  to  be  met  with  until  as  for  down  the 
Columbia  as  the  tide-water,  in  which  place 
they  are  found  among  all  the  nations  re- 
siding on  the  sea-coast.  They  are  upwurii 
of  50  feet  long,  and  will  carry  from  8000 
to  10,000  pounds  weight,  or  from  20  to  30 
persons.  like  all  the  canoes  mentioned, 
they  are  cut  out  of  a  single  trunk  of  a  tree, 
which  is  generally  white  cedar,  though  the 
fir  is  sometimes  used.  The  sides  are  se- 
cured by  cross,  bars,  or  round  sticks,  two  or 
three  inches  in  thickness,  which  are  insert- 
ed through  holes  made  iuat  below  the  gun- 
wale, and  made  fast  with  cords.  The  upper 
edge  of  the  gunwale  itself  is  about  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  four  or  fire  is 
breadth,  and  folds  outwards,  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  rim,  which  prevents  the  water 
from  beating  into  the  boat.  The  bow  and 
stern  are  about  the  same  height,  and  etch 
provided  with  a  comb,  reaching  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat  At  each  end,  also,  are  pe- 
destals, formed  of  the  same  solid  piece,  on 
which  are  placed  strange  grotesque  figure* 
of  men  or.  animals,  rising  sometimes  to  the 
height  of  five  feet,  and  composed  of  imaO 
pieces  of  wood,  firmly  united,  with  greit 
ingenuity,  by  inlaying  and  mortising,  with* 
out  a  spike  of  any  kind.  The  paddle  is 
usually  from  four  feet  and  a  half  to  ^e  feet 
in  length ;  the  handle  being  thick  for  one- 
third  of  its  length,  when  it  widens,  and  b 
hollowed  and  thinned  on  each  side  of  the 
centre,  which  forms  a  sort  of  rib.  When 
they  embark,  one  Indian  sits  in  the  stein, 
and  steers  with  a  paddle,  the  others  kneel 
in  pairs  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  and 
sitting  on  their  heels,  paddle  ever  the  gun- 
wale next  to  them,  in  this  way  they  ride 
with  perfect  safety  the  highest  waves,  and 
venture  without  the  least  concern  in  seas 
where  other  boats  or  seamen  could  not  tire 
an  instant.  They  sit  quietly  and  paddle, 
with  no  other  movement;  except,  when 
any  large  wave  throws  the  boat  oa  her  side, 
and  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator  she  seems  lost: 
the  man  to  windward  then  steadies  her  by 
throwing  his  body  towards  the  upper  side, 
and  sinking  his  paddle  deep  iuto  the  wive, 
appears  to  catch  the  water  and  force  it  under 
the  boat,  which  the  same  stroke  pushes  on 
with  great  velocity.  In  the  management 
of  these  canoes  the  women  are  eoually  ex- 
pert with  the  men  ;  for  in  the  smaller  bosUr 
which  contain  four  oarsmen,  the  helm  i» 
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given  to  the  female.    As  soon  as 

,  \aai,  the  canoe  is  generally  hauled  on 

there,  unlets  she  be  very  heavily  laden; 
bat  at  night  the  load  k  universally  dis- 
charged, and  the  canoe  brought  on  shore. 

The  admiration  excited  by  their  skill  in 
these  carious  constructions  is  increased  by 
observing  the  very  inadequate  implements 
with  which  they  are  made.  These  Indians 
pones  very  few  axes,  and  the  only  tool 
employed  in  their  building,  from  felling  of 
the  tree  to  the  delicate  workmanship  of  the 
maps,  is  a  chissel  made  of  an  old  file,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half1  in  width.  Even  of  this, 
too,  they  have  not  yet  learnt  the  manage- 
Best,  for  the  chissel  is  sometimes  fixed  in 
a  large  Mock  of  wood,  and  being  held  in 
the  right  hand,  the  block  is  pushed  with 
the  left  without  the  aid  of  a  mallet  But 
wider  all  these  disadvantages,  these  canoes, 
stick  one  would  suppose  to  be  the  work  of 
fan,  are  made  in  a  few  weeks.  A  canoe, 
however,  is  Terr  highly  prised,  tit  traffic 
it  is  as  article  or  the  greatest  value  except 
4  wife,  which  is  of  equal  consideration;  so 
thttt  lover  generally  gives  a  canoe  to  the 
fcther  in  exchange  for  his  daughter. 

The  Columbia  Indians  are  commonly  of  a 
diminutive  stature,  badly  shaped,  and  their 
tppeanmoeby  no  means  prepossessing.  They 
tae  broad,  thick  flat  feet,  thick  ankles,  and 
cooked  legs;  the  last  0/ which  deformities  is 
to  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  universal  prac- 
tice rf  squatting  or  sitting  on  the  calves  of 
their  legs  and  heels,  and  also  to  the  tight  ban- 
daees  of  beads  and  strings  worn  round  the* 
•axles  by  the  women,  which  prevent  the  ' 
ditiuttion  of  the  blood,  and  render  the  legs 
tf  the  females,  particularly,  ill-shaped  and 
woQen.  The  complexion  is  the  usual 
"^-coloured  brown  of  the  North  Aine- 
Raa  tribes,  though  the  complexion  is  ra- 
ther lighter  than  that  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Uisttun,  sad  the  frontier  of  the  United 
Sttes;  the  mouth  is  wide,  and  the  lips 
foes;  the  nose  of  a  moderate  size,  fleshy, 
*&  at  the  extremities,  with  large  nostrils, 
«d  generally  low  between  the  eyes,  though 
&re  §n  rare  instances  of  high  aauiline 
!><sa;  the  eyes  are  generally  black,  though 
*e  occasionally  see  them  of  a  dark  yellowish 
fovs,  with  a  black  pupil.  But  the  most 
languishing  part  of  their  physiognomy  is 
ta  peculiar  flatness  and  width  of  their 
tahead,  a  peculiarity  which  they  owe  to 
<**  of  those  customs  by  which  nature  is 
vrifieed  to  fantastic  ideas  of  beauty.  The 
retom,  indeed,  of  flattening  the  Lead  by 
"rtificiil  pressure  during  infancy,  prevails 
aung  all  the  nations  observed  by  captains 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  west  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. To  the  east  of  that  barrier,  the  fa- 
*kwn  is  so  perfectly  unknown,  that  there 
!hc  western  Indians,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  Alliatanw  Snake  nation,  are  designated 
by  the  common  name  of  Flatheads.  This 
singular  usage,  which  nature  could  scarcely 
seem  to  suggest  to  remote  nations,  might 
perhaps  incline  us  to  believe  in  the  common 
and  not  very  ancient  origin  of  all  the  western 
nations.  Such  an  opinion  might  well  ac- 
commodate itself  with  the  fact,  that  while? 
on  the  lower  parte  of  the  Columbia  both 
sexes  are  universally  flatheads,  the  custom 
diminishes  in  receding  eastward,  from  the 
common  centre  of  the  infection,  till  among 
the  remoter  tribes  near  the  mountains,  na- 
ture recovers  her  rights,  and  die  wasted 
folly  is  confined  to  a  few  females.  Sucn 
opinions,  however,  are  corrected  or  weaken- 
ed by  considering  that  the  flattening  of  the 
head  is  hot,  in  feet,  peculiar  to  that  part  of* 
the  continent,  since  it  was  among  the  first 
objects  which  struck  the  attention  of  Co* 
nimbus. 

Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  their  memo** 
rable  journey  across  the  continent  of  Nona 
America,  were  visited  by  the  Clatsops,  and 
other  nations  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia^ 
with  great  freedom,  and  they  endeavoured 
to  cultivate  their  intimacy,  as  well  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  information  as  to  leave 
behind  them  impressions  favourable  to  their; 
own  countrymen.  Having  acquired,  much 
of  their  language,  they  were  enabled,  with 
the  assistance  of  gestures,  to  hold  conversa- 
tions with  great  ease,  and  they  found  them 
inquisitive  and  loquacious,  with  under** 
standings  by  ho  means  deficient  in  acute* 
ness,  and  with  very  retentive  memories; 
and  though  fond  of  feasts,  and  generally 
cheerful,  they  are  never  gay.  To  all  in?* 
quiries  they  answer  with  great  intelligence, 
and  the  conversation  rarely  slackens,  since 
there  is  a  constant  discussion  of  the  events, 
and  trade,  and  politics,  in  the  little  but 
active  circle  of  Kulamucks,  Clatsops,  Cash* 
lamahs,  Wahkiacuihs,  and  Chinnboks. 

The  harmony  of  domestic  life  is  secured  • 
among  these  savages  by  their  ignorance  of 
spirituous  liquors,   the  earliest  and  moat 
dreadful   present    which   civilisation   has 

S'ven  to  the  other  natives  of  the  continent 
lthough  they  have  had  sd  much  inter- 
course with  whites,  they  do  hot  appear  to 
possess  any  knowledge  of  those  dangerous 
luxuries,  as  they  never  asked  fbf  them  from 
any  of  Captain  Lewis  and  Clarke's  party; 
which  they  probably  would  have  done  if 
once  they  had  been  introduced  among  them. 
No  liquor,  indeed,  of  ah  intoxicating  quality 
was  seen  araoi.g  these  or  any  Indians  west 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  universal  be- 
verage being  pure  Water.  They,  however, 
sometimes  almost  intoxicate  themselves  by 
smoking  tobacco,  of  which  they  are  exces- 
sively fond,  and  the  pleasures  of  which  they 
prolong  as  mueh  as  possible,  by  retiinmg 
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-vast  quantities  at  a  time,  till  after  circu- 
lating through  the  lungs  and  stomach,  it 
issues  in  volumes  from  the  mouth  and 
nostrils.  But  the  natural  vice  of  all  these 
yeonle  is  an  attachment  for  games  of  ba- 
aira,  which  they  pursue  with  a  strange  and 
ruinous  avidity. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  Columbian  plains, 
"after  having  passed  the  winter  near  the 
^mountains,  come  down  as  soon  as  the  snow 
has  left  the  rallies,  and  are  occupied  in  col- 
lecting and  drying  roots,  till  about  the 
month  of  May.  They  then  crowd  to  the 
•river,  and  fixing  themselves  on  its  north 
"ttde,  to  avoid  the  incursions  of  the  Snake 
Indians,  cotitmue"flshing  till  about  the  1st 
of  September,  when  the  salmon  are  no 
longer  fit  for  use.  They  then  bury  their 
"fish,  and  return  to  the  plains,  where  they 
>emain  gathering  quamash,  tiH  the  snow 
obliges  them  to  desist  They  come  back  to 
the  Columbia,  and  taking  their  store  of  fish, 
Retire  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
fclong  the  creeks,  which  supply  timber  fbr 
houses,  and  pass  the  winter  in  hunting  deer 
t*r  elk,  which,  with  the  aid  of  their  fish, 
enables  them  to  subsist,  till  in  the  spring 
they  resume  the  circle  of  their  employ- 
ments. During  their  residence  on  the  river, 
'from  May  to  September,  or  rather  before 
they  begin  the  regular  fishery,  they  go  down 


and  Clarke,  to  about  30,000  weight,  chiefly 
aalmon,    above  the  quantity  which  they 
use  themselves,  or  barter  with  the  mote 
eastern  Indians.    This  is  now  carried  down 
the  river  by  the  Indians  at  the  Falls,  and  ii 
consumed  among  the  nations  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  who  in  return  give  the  fish 
of  the. sea  coast,  and  the  articles  which  they 
obtain  from  the  whites.    The  neighbouring 
people  catch  large  quantities  of  salmon  and 
dry  them,  but  they  do  not  understand  or 
practise  die  art  of  drying  and  pounding  it 
in  the  manner  used  at  the  Falls,  and  being 
very  fond  of  it,  are  forced  to  purchase  it  at 
Trigh  prices.    This  article,  indeed,  and  (he 
wappatoo.  form  the  principal  subjects  of 
trade  with  the  people  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.    The  traffic  is  wholly  carried  on 
by  water ;  there  are  even  no  roads  or  paths 
through  the  country,  except  across  the  por- 
tages which  connect  the  creeks. 

But  the  circumstance  which  fonni  the 
soul  of  this  trade,  is  the  visit  of  the  whites. 
They  arrive  generally  about  the  month  of 
April,  and  either  remain  until  October,  or 
return  at  that  time;  during  which  time, 
having  no  establishment  on  snore,  they  an- 
chor in  a  spacious  and  commodious  harbour, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  perfectly  se- 
cure from  all,  except  the  south  and  south-east 
winds ;  and  as  they  leave  it  before  winter, 


wicy  own  wae  regular  nsuery,  uusy  guuuwu  wiuus,   miu  as  mey  icuve  u-  wiurc  mum, 

to  the  Falls  of  the  Columbia,  carrying  with  they  do  not  sutler  from  these  winds,  which 

them  skins,  mats,  silk-grass,  rushes,  and  a  during  that  season  are  the  most  usual 
sort  of  bread.    They  are  here  overtaken  by 


the  Chopunnish,  and  other  tribes  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  who  descend  the  Koos- 
kooskee  and  Lewis's  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  bear-grass,  horses,  quamash,  and  a 
•few  skins  which  they  have  obtained  by  hunt- 
ing, or  in  exchange  for  horses,  with  the  Tu- 
•shepaws.  At  the  Falls  they  find  the  Chil- 
luckittequaws,  Eneeshurs,  Echeeloots,  and 
SMUoots,  w^ich  last  serve  as  intermediate 
traders  or  carriers  between  the  inhabitants 
above  and  below  the  Falls.  These  tribes  pre- 
pare pounded  fish  for  the  market,  and  the 
nations  below  bring  wappatoo  roots,  the  fish 
of  the  sea  coast;  Denies,  and  a  variety  of 
trinkets  and  small  articles  which  they  have 
'procured  from  the  whites. 
'  The  trade  then  begins.  The  Chopun- 
nish and  Indians  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
exchange  the  articles  which  they  have 
.brought  for  wappatoo,  pounded  fish,  and 
beads.  The  Indians  of  the  plains  being 
their  own  fishermen,  take  only  wappatoo, 
horses,  beads,  and  other  articles,  procured 
IrVom  Europeans.  The  Indians,  however, 
from  Lewis  s  river  to  the  Falls,  consume  as 
ibod  or  fuel  all  the  fish  which  they  take;  so 
that  the  whole  stock  fbr  exportation  is 
^  preparedi-by  the  nations  between  the  Tow- 
t&xmhiooks  and  the  Falls,  and  amounts, 
■*  nearly  as  could  be  estimated  by  Lewis 


the  most  violent.  This  situation  is  recoup 
mended  by  its  neighbourhood  to  fresh  watd 
and  wood,  as  well  as  to  excellent  timber  fo« 
repairs.  Here  they  ate  immediately  visited 
by  the  tribes  along  the  sea  coast,  by  tin 
Cathlamahs,  and  lastly  by  the  Skilloots 
that  numerous  and  active  people,  who  skirl 
the  river  between  the  marshy  islands  anj 
the  grand  rapids,  as  well  as  th,e  Coweliskeej 
and  who  carry  down  the  fish  prepared  b 
their  immediate  neighbours  the  Chilluckit 
tequaws,  Eneeshurs,  and  Echeeloots,  re 
siding  from  the  grand  rapids  to  the  Falls 
as  well  as  all  the  articles  which  they  bav 
procured  in  barter  at  the  market  in  Maj 
The  accumulated  trade  of  the  Colmnb] 
now  consists  of  dressed  and  undressed  skit 
of  elk,  sea  otter,  the  common  otter,  heave 
common  fox,  spuck,  and  tiger  cat  Ti 
articles  of  less  importance  are  a  small  quai 
tity  of  dried  or  pounded  salmon,  the  biscui 
made  of  the  chappelell  roots  and  some  of  tl 
manufactures  of  the  neighbourhood.  | 
return  they  receive  guns  (which  are  prin< 
pally  old  British  or  American  muskets 
powder,  ball,  and  shot,  copper  and  bra 
Kettles,  brass  tea-kettles,  and  cofFee-pol 
blankets,  coarse  scarlet  and  blue  cloth,  plal 
and  strips  of  sheet-copper  and  brass,  m 
brass  wire,  knives,  tobacco,  fish-hooks,  hi 
tons,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sailo 
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tun,  MM^  cents,  and  shirts.  But  the 
osjetsi  of  fcreign  trade  which  are  the  most 
datrcd  ire  die  common  cheap  blue  of 
white  beads,  of  about  50  or  70  to  thepenny- 
w«gh^  which  are  strung  on  strands  a  fa- 
thom in  length,  and  sold  by  the  yard  or 
the  length  of  both  arms;  of  these  the  blue 
beads  which  are  called  Tia  Commsshuck, 
or  chief  heads,  hold  the  first  rank  in  their 
ideas  of  relative  value ;  the  molt  inferior 
kind  ire  esteemed  beyond  the  finest  warn- 
pom,  tod  are  temptations  which  can  always 
■edwe  them  to  part  with  their  most  valuable 
eftcts.  Indeed,  if  the  example  of  civilised 
fife  did  not  completely  vindicate  their  choice, 
we  might  wonder  at  their  infatuated  attach- 
ment to  a  bauble  in  itself  so  worthless.  Yet 
these  heads  are,  perhaps,  quite  as  reasonable 
ejects  of  research  as  the  precious  metals, 
awe  they  are  at  once  beautiful  ornaments 
for  die  person,  and  the  great  circulating 
wedhmt  of  trade  with  all  the  nations  on 
Ue  Columbia. 

These  strangers  who  visit  the  Columbia 
fir  the  purpose  of  trade  or  hunting,  must 
be  either  English  or  Americans.  The  In- 
tfms  informed  captains  Lewis  and  Clarke 
tittt  their  language  was  the  same  as  their 
cwn;  and  indeed  the  few  words  which  the 
Indians  have  learnt  from  the  sailors,  such 
aionket,  powder,  shot,  knife,  file,  heave 
the  lead,  damned  rascal,  and  other  phrases 
*  that  description,  evidently  show  that  the 
rimon  speak  the  English  language. 

The  nations  near  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia enjoy  great  tranquillity,  none  of  the 
tribes  bemg  engaged  in  war.  Not  long 
once,  however,  mete  was  a  war  on  the  coast 
to  the  south-west,  in  which  the  Killamucks 
^several  prisoners.  These,  as  far  as  could 
be  perceived,  were  treated  very  well,  and 
tboogh  nominally  slaves,  yet  were  adopted 
too  the  families  of  their  masters,  and  the 
joctf  ones  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  children  of  the  purchaser. 

Clatt,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
ra  the  comity  of  Aberdeen,  district  of  Ga- 
rish. The  village  is  situated  on  the  road 
fan  Bdmburgh  to  Fochabers.  Distant 
10  miles  S.  of  Huntly.    Population  494. 

Clacd,  St,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Charente,  with  2000 
inhabitant*     12  miles  8.  of  Confolens. 

Claude,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  Franche 
Cantl,  in  die  department  of  the  Jura.  It 
Hands  on  the  small  river  Lison,  between 
three  great  rocks  which  form  a  part  of 
Momtt  Jura.  Population  3600.  18  miles 
N.  W.  of  Geneva,  Long.  5.  52. 5:  £.  Lat. 
W.23.18.N. 

Claodb,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  Poi- 
to,  department  ct  the  Charente*  Popu- 
lation 2000.    14  miles  S.  of  Confolens. 

Cuvnt>  St,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 


the  department  of  the  Loir  and  Cher,  A 
miles  N*E.  of  Bevis. 

Clave  land,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  east 
coast  of  New  Holland.  Long.  147.  15.  £. 
Lat.  19.  S. 

Claven  Hills,  a  small  ridge  of  hills  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  extending 
about  3  miles  from  south-east  to  north* 
west.  The  two  highest  are  termed  die 
Lament  and  Warley  hills. 

Clave  back,  a  populous  township  of  the 
United  States,  in  Columbia  county,  New 
York,  6  miles  E.  of  Hudson,  and  35  S.  of 
Albany.  Its  area  is  70  square  miles*  There 
is  a  handsome  village  in  this  township,  of 
40  houses,  which  is  now,  however,  on  the 
decline.  Population  of  the  township,  in 
1810,  3593. 

Clavzjo,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  Old  Cas- 
tile, 6  miles  from  Logrono. 

Clausen,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  5  miles  S.  of  Wittlich. 

Clausen  am  Eisach,  a  small  town  in 
Tyrol,  situated  on  the  Eisach,  between 
Brixen  and  Botzen.  Population  900.  0 
miles  S.W.  of  Brixen. 

ClausenbuAo,  the  capital  of  Transyl- 
vania, and  of  the  county  of  the  same  name1, 
is  situated  on  the  river  called  the  Little 
Szamos,  in  a  romantic  valley,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains.  Its  form 
is  quadrangular,  and  though  of  small  ex- 
tent, it  contains  a  handsome  public  square, 
and  several  elegant  streets,  churches,  am) 
private  houses.  The  gardens  and  public 
walks  are  also  elegant.  It  is  divided  into 
Old  and  New,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  Wall  and 
ditch.  The  Old  Town  was  fortified  by  the 
Romans,  and  formed  the  sixth  colony  of 
the  emperor -Trajan,  in  honour  of  whom 
there  is  still  to  be  seen  an  inscription  on 
one  of  the  gates.  The  population  amount* 
ed,  in  1797,  to  14,522.  On  12th  August 
1798,  the  greater  part  of  the^own  was  un- 
fortunately destroyed  by  fire,  but  it  has 
since  been  rebuilt.  145  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Belgrade,  and  225  E.  S.  E.  of  Vienna. 
Long.  23.  34.  43.  E.   Lat.  46.  44.  8.  N. 

Clausnitz,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Erzgebirg,  14  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Freyberg. 

Clauss,  a  village  and  castle  in  Upper 
Austria,  situated  in  a  narrow  pass,  17  miles 
S.S.W.of  Steyer. 

Clausth  al,  a  large  open  town  of  Hano- 
ver, in  the  Upper  Harts,  close  by  Zellerfeld. 
Here  is  the  silver  mint  for  that  part  of  the 
Hartz  which  belongs  to  Hanover :  the  va- 
lue of  the  money  coined  yearly  is  nearly 
L.100,000  sterling.  The  public  buildings 
are  a  mine-office,  two  churches,  a  public 
school,  and  an  orphan  house..  The  inhabit* 
ants,  who  amount  to  8000,  are  almost  all 
miners;  and  in  the  nrighbourhood  are  t? 
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■ilver  mines  of  Carolina  and  Dorothea.  85 
miles  N.E.  of  Nordheim.  Long.  10.  SO. 
32.  E.  Lat  51.  48.  30.  N. 

Clay,  or  Cley,  a  parish  and  town  of 
England,  in  Norfolk,  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea,  on  a  small  stream 
that  falls  into  Clay  harbour.  The  exten- 
sive salt-works  in  this  place  occupy  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  the  population.  In 
summer  and  autumn  it  is  much  frequented 
as  a  bathing  place.  Population  595.  Dis- 
tance from  London  123  miles  N.E.,  from 
HoltSf  S. 

Clay  Branch,  a  river  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  runs  into  the  Connecticut. 
Xong.  72.  8.  W.  Lat.  43.  52.  N. 

Claye,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  die  Seine  and  Marne.  Population 
1000.     1 5  miles  E.  of  Paris. 

Clayhole,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Wigton,  situated  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Ryan,  and  forming  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  Stranraer. 

Clayton,  a  township  of  England,  in  the 
parish  of  Bradford,  West  Biding  of  York- 
shire. Of  the  population,  amounting  in 
1811  to  2469,  a  considerable  proportion  are 
employed  in  the  various  manufactures  which 
prevail  in  this  busy  district.  Distance  from 
London  198  miles  N.,  from  Bradford  2 
S.W. 

Clayton-ls-Moob,  a  township  of  Eng- 
land, in  Lancashire.  Population  in  1811, 
1423.  Distance  from  London  208  miles 
N.  W.,  from  Haslingdon  6  N. 

Clear,  Cape,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  at  the 
most  southern  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Clare  or  Clear,  consisting  of  about  1400 
,  acres,  inhabited  by  1200  persons.  Cape 
'  Clear  is  mentioned  under  the  same  name  in 
the  voyage  of  Pietro  Quirino,  in  the  year 
1431.    Long.  9.  24.  W.  Lat.  51.  19.  N. 

Clear  Riveb,  a  small  river  of  North 
America,  which  falls  into  the  Mississippi. 
It  is  about  80  yards  in  breadth,  and  has  its 
source  in  some  swamps  and  small  lakes. 

Clear  Water  Lake,  a  lake  in  the 
north-west  part  of  North  America.  It  lies 
in  die  vicinity  of  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  in 
the  low  swampy  ground  between  the  Peace 
and  die  Elk  rivers;  and  though  it  is  the 
deepest  of  the  lakes  formed  by  uie  waters  of 
these  streams,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Macken- 
zie that  the  whole  interjacent  country  will 
in  no  long  time  be  converted  from  a  lake 
into  a  forest. 

Clecy,  a  town  of  Normandy,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Calvados.  It  stands  on  the 
Orne,  and  has  2200  inhabitants.  10  miles 
W.ofFalaise. 

Cledagh,  the  name  of  several  small 
streams  in  Wales.  Of  these,  one  falls  into 
the  Usk,  in  Monmouthshire ;  another  into 
the  Neath,  5  miles  north  from  the  town  of 


Neath,  in  Glamorganshire ;  a  third  joint 
Neath,  at  the  town  of  the  same 
fourth  foils  into  the  Muthvey,  in 
thenshire ;  and  a  fifth  into  the  Ckthy, 
brokeshire. 

Cledkn,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
ment  of  Finisterre,  6  miles  W.  of 
croix.  4 

Cleden.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  44 
partmentW  Finisterre,  5  miles  S.  W.  i 
Carhaix.  i 

C  lee  be  eg,  a  small  village  of  Genus*! 
in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  6  miles  S.  2 
Mret2lar.  j 

Cleebubg,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
partment  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Populal 
900. 

Cleekish,  an  bland  of  Ireland,  in  Id 
Erne,  3  miles  from  Enniskillen. 

Clees,  Les,  or  Les  Esclseb, 

open  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  l 

VauH,  situated  on  the  river  Orbe,  8 
S.W.of  Yverdun. 

Clegnerec,  a  town  of  France,  in 
tany,  department  of  the  Morbihan.    Ps| 
lation  4000.    11  miles  N.  W.  of  Pontiv 

Cleish  Hills,  a  small  ridge  of  *  "* 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Kinross, 
which  are  the  four  small  lakes  Lochgfl 
Blackloch,  Dowloch,  and  Lochlurg. 

Cleish,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  i 
county  of  Kinross,  lying  along  the 
side  of  the  Cleish  hills.    Population 

Clement,  St,  a  small  town  of  ¥m 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Alpq 
miles  N.  E.  of  Embrun. 

Clement,  St,  a  small  town  of  Fnsj 
in  the  department  of  the  Yonne,  1  mik 
of  Sens. 

Clement,  St,  a  small  town  of  Fan 
in  the  department  of  the  Cerase,  6 
N.W.ofTulle. 

Clement  de  la  Place,  St,  a 
town  of  France,  in  Anjou,  departinen 
the  Maine  and  Loire,  7  miles  N.W. 
Angers* 

Clemente,  St,  a  town  of  Spain,  om 
northern  frontier  of  the  province  of, 
Mancha,  18  miles  S.  W.  of  Alarcoa. 

Clemxnte*  St,  an  island  in  the  Ifaf 
ocean,  about  25  miles  in  circumference,  j 
m  10  miles  from  the  coast  of  New  AW 
Long.  241.  56.  E.  Lat  33.  N. 

Clementi,  a  large  village  of  Eiiroj 
Turkey,  in  the  Dalmatian  province  of  fl 
segovina.    Population  1500.  ., 

Clements- Wells,.  St,  a  small  viHsg 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Haddington 
miles  S.  of  Musselburgh. 

Clenze,   a  town  of  Hanover,  in 

r'ncipality  of  Luneburg-Zell,    30   L 
E.  of  Luneburg.    Long.  11. 15.  E*  U 
52.  56.  N.  | 

Cleobi'iy,  or  Cleoscey  MobtimebJ 
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on  the  river  Tame.  It  o^ves  its  name  from 
the  indent  nunfly  of  Mortimer,  who  had 
here  *  cstffe  fortified  by  Hugh  de  Mortimer 
to  1116.  Population,in  1811,158*  Mar- 
a*  oay  Tuesday;  annual  fiurs,  81st  April, 
Trinity  Monday,  and  97th  October,  bu- 
tanes float  Loadon,  137  miles  N.  W., 
noaTenbury7S.W. 

Cuiic,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  con* 
ssojgef  90  houses. 

Cunt's  Island,  a  pretty  large  island 
in  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  in  which  are 
but  or  more  hills,  all  connected  by  low 
grand,  which  at  a  distance  present  the  ap- 
peossee  of  a  group  of  islands.  Near  its 
eat  sent  ties  another  island,  remarkable 
h  hiring  upon  it  three  very  elevated  rocks. 
&t  only  the  greater  island,  but  this  smaller 
art  is  inhabited-    Long.  100.  30.  E.  Let 

aii.N. 

Cuuz's  Rivrr,  a  large  river  of  North 
Anerics,  which  rise*  on  the  western  de- 
drnry  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  after 
&  wading  course  round  the  mountains, 
fflfc  into  the  Columbia,  about  600  miles 
kfae  the  latter  empties  itself  into  the  Pa- 
rile  scam.  It  was  so  called  by  captains 
Lewis  sod  Clarke,  who  first  visited  this 
tsmtry  in  the  course  of  their  adventurous 
jaraey  serosa  die  American  continent  to 
the  Pacific  ocean.  It  fella  into  the  Colum- 
bia shout  the  48th  deg.  of  N.  lat. 

Clkiii's  Rocks,  a  cluster  of  rocky 
afcu,  in  the  South  Atlantic  ocean,  about 
J?  Dales  south  of  the  island  of  Georgia, 

CutxoyT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
apartment  of  the  Puy  de  Dome.  It  is 
awauatly  situated  on  a  riling  ground,  be- 
twees  two  small  rivers.  The  streets  of 
u*  town  are  for  the  most  part  narrow, 
naked,  and  gloomy,  and  paved  with  a 
kwdaih  lava,  brought  ftptn  the  adjoining 
owntiin,  of  which  material  also  many  of 
la?  booses  are  built.  The  cathedral,  which 
•ndtia  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  one  of 
■Wisest  in  France,  though  in  an  imper- 
farttte;  of  the  five  towers  which  existed 
kfiit  the  revolution,  there  is  now  only 
<*&•  The  ci>fle«  is  a  beautiful  edifice,  and 
cabins  s  smsR  public  library;  here  is 
*»  s  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  botanic 
ipfa,  a  neat  theatre,  and  several  hospi- 
bu*  There  are  four  public  squares,  the 
Hast  of  which  serves  aa  a  market  place ; 
uotber  being  raised  on  a  sort  of  terrace, 
ftaei  with  trees,  presents  an  extensive 
tad  beautiful  prospect ;  a  third  contains  a 
ttriom  Gothic  fountain,  while  a  fourth  ia 
*nurbNe  for  an  elegant  obelisk  erected 
by  the  town  to  the  memory  of  general  De- 
Mix,  who  wsa  bora  in  the  neipibourhood. 


There  are  here  two  beautiful  public  walks ; 
one  called  the  Qmrs  Sabhm,  the  other  is 
the  JSomlevard,  which  separates  the  town 
from  the  suburbs,  and  is  half  a  league  in 
length.  The  commerce  of  this  place  ia  by 
no  means  inconsiderable;  it  is  the  entrepot 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  trade  carried  on 
by  Languedoc  and  Provence  with  Paris,  as 
well  aa  of  that  carried  on  between  Lyons 
and  Bourdeaux.  It  is  from  it  likewise 
that  Auvergne,  and  several  neighbouring 
provinces,  receive  the  greater  part  of  their 
imports.  Here  are  manufactures  of  paper, 
hate,  leather,  pottery,  linen,  serge,  ratteens, 
druggets,  and  other  woollen  stuffs.  The 
traffic  of  the  place  comprises  also  corn,  wine, 
fruit,  wool,  and  hemp.  Clermont  is  a  very 
ancient  town,  though  few  traces  of  its  anti- 
quity are  at  present  discoverable.  It  contains 
several  beaulifulfountains,  the  water  of  which 
ia  impregnated  with  calcareous  and  ferrugi- 
nous particles,  which  it  deposits  in  the  form 
of  hard  incrustations  on  all  extraneous  bo- 
dies. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  a 
fountain  in  the  suburb  of  St  Allyre,  the 
stream  from  which  having  been  once  allow- 
ed to  run  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  same 
bed,  formed  at  length,  by  the  gradual  de- 
posit of  its  sediments,  an  embankment  940 
feet  long,  and  at  its  extremity  16  feet  high, 
and  18  wide.  It  would  in  time  produce 
a  similar  effect  in  its  present  channel  were 
not  care  taken  to  clear  it.  But  the  most 
curious  object  is  an  arch  which  this  stream 
has  thrown  by  degrees  across  the  Tiretaine, 
at  the  former  place  of  its  conflux  with  that 
rivulet;  it  is  progressively  throwing  up  a 
similar  construction  at  their  new  puce  of  • 
junction ;  and  what  ia  more  singular  still, 
there  runs  near  this  another  stream  whose 
waters  have  raised  an  arch  so  broad  and 
solid  that  carriages  may  cross  it  60  miles 
S.  of  Moulins,  78  W.  of  Lyons,  and  232  S. 
of  Paris.  Long.  3.  5.  17.  E.  Lat.  45.  46. 
44.  N. 

Clermont,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  fr 
miles  XV.  of  Agen.       v 

Clermont,  a  large  village  of  France,  in 
Daaphiny,  in  the  department  of  the  Isere, 
IS  miles  N.  of  Grenoble. 

Clzrmont,  or  ClaiRmont,  a  small  town 
of  Savoy,  in  the  duchy  of  Genevois,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Fier  and  les  Usses,  25 
miles  N.  of  Chamberry. 

Clermont,  a  village  of  France,  in  Gas- 
cony,  department  of  the  Landes.— Another 
in  Languedoc,  department  of  the  Aude,  g 
miles  from  Limoux. 

Clermont,  s  township  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  county  of  Columbia.  It 
contained,  in  1810,  1090  inhabitants,  of 
which  number  66  were  slaves,  and  88  ae* 
natorial  electors. 
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Clerm  ovt,  a  village  of  South  Carolina, 
13  mike  from  Camden. 

Clermont,  a  town  of  New  Hampshire, 
on  the  east  hank  of  the  river  ttnmecticut, 
between  Dartmouth  and  Charlestown. 

Clermont  en  Argonne,  a  Small  town 
Of  France,  in  Champagne,  on  the  river  Air, 
With  1600  inhabitants.  13  miles  W.  S,  W. 
of  Verdun.    Long.  5.  9.  E.   Lat.  49.  7.  N. 

Clermont  en  Beauvaisis,  a  small 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Oise,  on  the  river  Breche.  Ponulation  3100, 
88  miles  N.  of  Paris.  Long.  3. 36.  5.  E. 
Lat.  49.  33.  48.  N. 

Clermont-Dessous,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lot  and 
Garonne,  situated  on  an  eminence,  10  miles 
W.  of  Agen. — It  is  so  called  to  distinguish 
It  from  Clcrmmt-Desaus,  or  dfEnt  rogues, 
a  village  at  an  equal  distance  to  the  east  of 
Agen. 

Clermont-Gallerandb,  a  small  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe, 
with  390  houses,  8±  miles  N.E.  of  La 
Fleche. 

Clermont  Lodeve,  a  town  of- France, 
in  Lower  Languedoc,  situated  on  rocky 
ground  on  the  river  Lergue,  in  a  fruitful 
country.  It  has  thriving  manufactures  of 
cloth  and  leather,  and  also  trades  in  cattle, 
oil,  and  wine.  Population  5430.  13  miles 
W.  of  Montpellier.  Long.  3.  34.  £.  Lat, 
48.  87.  N. 

Clerval,  a  town  of  France,  in  Franche 
Com te,  department  of  the  Doubs.  Popula- 
tion 1300.  6  miles  E.  of  Beaumes  les  Dames. 

Clery,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Loire,  situated  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Loire,  near  Orleans,  14  miles  N.  E.  of 
Beaugency. 

Clesicui,  a  small  village,  with  a  ruined 
church,  near  Angora,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Cless,  a  market  town  and  castle  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  in  the  principality  of 
Trent,  district  of  the  Nonstbal. 

Clethy,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  Pembroke- 
shire, which,  after  a  course  of  a  few  miles, 
joins  the  Dungledy,  about  4  miles  north 
from  Pembroke. 

Cleton,  a  small  stream  of  Wales,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Dee. 

Cletteu,  a  small  stream  of  Wales,  in 
Cardiganshire,  and  a  tributary  of  the  Dovy. 

Cleveland,  a  district  of  England,  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  This  district; 
which  may  be  regarded  as  part,  of  the  vale 
of  Stockton,  borders  upon  Durham,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Tees.  It  is 
beautiful,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  It 
contains  70,444  arable  acres.  Wheat  is  its 
staple  produce ;  and  no  other  district  in  the 
North  Riding  produces  so  great  a  quantity 
jn  proportion  to  it*  extent,  or  of  so  good  a 
quality, 


Cleves,  a  duchy  of  Westphalia,  on  At 
frontier  of  Holland,  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  firming  part  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine.    It  is  about  40 
miles  in  length,  and  from  10   to   13  in 
breadth*    It  contains   880  square   miles, 
with  a  population  of  135,000  inhabitants, 
and  yields  a  yearly  revenue  of  more  than 
L.  300,000  sterling.    It  is  divided  by  the 
Rhine  into  two  parts,  and  since  1753  has  i 
been  distributed  into  the  circles  of  Cleves,  j 
Wesel,  and  Emmerid,  so  called  from  their  j 
chief  towns :  the  other  places  of  note  are ; 
Duisburg,  Xanten,  and  Rees.    The  air  is  i 
healthy,  and  the  climate  temperate,  but  the 
soil  is  very  unequal.    The  mere  elevated 
tracts  are  covered  with  extensive  forests, 
while  the  low  grounds,  especialry  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  are  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  producing  in  abundance  corn,  j 
pulse,  fruit,  flax,  and  tobacco,  and  abound- ! 
ing  in  excellent  meadows  for  pasturage* 
The  principal  rivers,  exclusive  of  the  Rhine,  j 
are  the  Maese,  the  Roer,  the  Lippe,  and 
the  Vssel.    An  important  branch  or  indus- 
try here  is  the  spinning  of  flax ;  there  are 
likewise  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
stufls;  and  the  position  of  the  country; 
along  the  Rhine  is  highly  advantageous  for  | 
mercantile   intercourse.     The  inhabitants 
of  the  country  parts  are  mostly  Catholics ;  | 
those  of  the  towns  are  generally  Protestants, 
There  are  also  communities  of  Mennonites  | 
and  Jews,  all  sects  enjoying  here  entire  li- ! 
berty  of  conscience.     Before  the*  French 
revolution  the  duchy  contained  a  number 
of  monasteries,  most  of  which   are   now 
suppressed. 

Cleves,  or  Cleve,  the  capital  of  the; 
foregoing  duchy,  and  one  of  the  neatest; 
towns  in  Germany,  is  pleasantly  situated, 
partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  partly 
in  a  valley  watered  by  the  rivulet  of  Ker- 
misdal,  about  3£  miles  from  the  Rhine 
(with  which  it  has  communication  by  a  na- 
vigable canal),  and  nearly  eight  miles  from 
the  Maese.  It  is  built  in  the  Dutch  style, 
and  surrounded  with  walls,  but  not  strong- 
ly fortified.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  hill 
stands  the  ancient  castle  of  Schwanenburjr, 
from  the  tower  of  which  there  is  an  exten- 
sive and  delightful  prospect,  comprising  no 
less  than  84  towns.  On  the  declivity  have 
been  formed  a  number  of  terraces  and  beau- 
tiful alleys.  The  streets  of  the  town  are 
narrow  and  slanting,  but  contain  several 
commodious  buildings,  particularly  the 
street  leading  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to 
the  gate  of  Holland.  This  place  is  of  grea  t 
antiquity,  and  was  known  to  the  Romans, 
who  have  left  in  the  neighbouring  country 
the  traces  of  several  remarkable  works. 
Population  5000.  ie  miles  S.  £.  of  Nime- 
guen,  65  Jf.  Wt  of  Cologne,  and  70  8.  E,  of 
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Long,  6. 7. 6.  E.   JUL  51. 47. 

40.X. 

Clzvbs,  a  town  of  Virginia,  2  miles  N. 
of  Port  Royal 

Clxw  Bay,  or  New  ton  Bat,  a  large 
bay  en  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  12  miles 
from  cast  to  west,  and  7  from  north  to 
•oath,  with  a  great  number  of  small  islands* 
Log.S.40.  W.    Lat.  53.  49.  N. 

Cue,  Lake  Le,  in  Upper  Canada, 
about  38  miles  long,  and  SO  broad ;  its 
waters  communicate  with  those  of  Lake 

UOIOB. 

Curr,  Cliff  Regis,  or  King's  Cliff. 
SiKmg'i  Cliff. 

Cliffy  Rive*,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which 
runt  into  the  Kenhawa.  Long.  81*  8.  W. 
lot  37. 52.  N. 

Cur-coy,  a  small  village  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Perth,  near  Tyndrum. 

Clifton,  a  parish  and  village  of  Ena;- 
bad,  in  Gloucestershire,  situated  on  an  emi- 
aeuee,  which  rises  by  a  gentle  ascent  from 
the  river  Avon.  This  village  can  scarcely 
he  exceeded  in  romantic  scenery,  and  in  the 
line  prospects  which  it  commands.  The 
niohfitv  of  the  air  entitles  it  to  the  appel- 
Utioo  or  the  Alontpellier  of  England  ;  and 
its  hot  springs  attract  great  numbers  of  visi- 
tants, for  whose  accommodation  many  ele- 
nnt  buildings  have  been  recently  erected. 
Peculation,  in  1811,  6981.  Distant  from 
London  115  mile*  W.,  and  from  Bristol  1 W. 

Clifton,  a  township  of  England,  in 
Lancashire.  Population  904.  Distant  from 
London  185  miles  N.  W.,  and  from  Man* 
Chester  5  N. 

Clifton,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in  the 
wanly  of  Westmoreland,  on  the  river  Lo- 
der.  Here  the  rebels,  under  the  duke  of 
Penh,  were  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berkod,  on  the  18th  December  1745.  Dis- 
tant from  London  285  miles  N.  W.,  and 
fan  Penrith  2£  8. 

Clifton,  a  village  of  England,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Beacon  hill, 
is  the  neighbourhood  of  this  village,  was 
one  of  the  stations  chosen  in  1801,  in  the 
trigonometrical  survey  ordered  by  govern- 
neat,  and  Ramsden's  zenith  sector  was 
mi  fir  determining  the  latitude..  Clifton 
wtt  (bund  to  be  1st.  58.  27.32.  N.  long.  1. 
18.23.W. 

Climax,  a  mountain  near  Tripoli,  in 
Syria. 

Clinch,  a  branch  of  the  Tennessee  ri- 
ver* io  the  United  States,  which  rises  in 
Virginia,  and  after  it  enters  the  state  of 
Teases**,  it  receives  Powel's  and  Poplar's 
creek,  and  Emery's  river,  besides  other 
naaUerrtreams.  The  Clinch  is  150  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  for  boats 
lpwirdsof  200  miles.  U  joins  the  Ten* 
*«ee,  35  miles  below  Kiioxville, 


Clings*,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Schwarsburg^Sondershausen, 

Clinovo,  or  Kliono,  a  town  of  Turkish 
Dalmatia,  generally  used  as  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous in  time  of  war,  and  a  depot  of  arms 
and  provisions,.  30  miles  E.  N.E.  of  Spala* 
tro. 

Clint,  one  of  the  Lammermuir  hills  of 
Scotland,  in  the  north-west  extremity  of 
Berwickshire.    Height  1544  feet. 

Clinton,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  It  was  erected 
by  the  general  organization  act  in  1788,  ana 
was  so  named  in  honour  of  governor  Clinton, 
vice-president  of  the  United  States.  It  oc- 
cupies the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
state,  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  In  1799,  Essex  county  was  erected 
from  the  southern  part  of  Clinton  county ; 
and  in  1808,  Franklin  county  was  erected 
from  the  western  part.  Clinton  county  is 
now  bounded  north  by  Canada,  east  by 
Lake  Champlain,  or  the  state  of  Vermont, 
south  by  Essex  county,  west  by  Franklin 
county.  Its  greatest  length  north  and 
south  is  40£  miles;  greatest  width,  31  miles; 
and  the  area  is  about  1064  square  miles  in* 
eluding  the  waters  of  the  lake,  or  680,000 
acres.  It  contained  in  1810,  8032  inhabit* 
ants,  of  whom  574  were  senatorial  electors. 

Clinton,  a  large  and  populous  township 
of  the  United  States,  in  Dutchess  county, 
state  of  New  York.  According  to  the  cen« 
bus  of  1810,  the  inhabitants  amounted  to 
5949,  of  whom  "437  were  senatorial  electors; 

Clinton,  a  handsome  post  village  in 
Oneida  county,  New  York.  It  has  55 
houses,  a  handsome  meeting-house,  and 
within  half  a  mile  the  Oneida  academy.  9 
miles  S.W.  of  Utica,  and  106  N.  W.  of 
Albany. 

Clissa,  a  village  of  Dalmatia,  situated 
on  a  craggy  and  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tain near  Salona,  surrounded  by  cliffs  and 
hollows,  and  commanded  by  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  10  miles  N.  of  Spalatro. 
Long.  16. 43.  E,  Lat  43. 40.  N. 

Clisson,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Loire,  with  1180 
inhabitants.  It  is  adjacent  to  La  Vendee, 
and  was  well  known  In  that  destructive 
warfare,  having  been  repeatedly  taken  by 
both  parties,  and  finally  converted  into  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  town  stands  on  the 
river  Sevre,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Nantes,  and 
1 8  S.  of  Aneenis.  Long.  1. 12.  W.  Lat.  47. 
3.N. 

Clist,  a  small  river  of  England,  in  De- 
vonshire, which  mils  into  the  Ex,  a  little 
below  Exeter. 

Clitch,  a  small  island  in  the  East  In- 
dian ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Cumbava. 
Long.  117.1,1),  X*t,8.9.S. 
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•  Clithmo,  a  town  of  England,  in  Lan- 
cashire, situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Ribble,  where  the  county  borders  with 
Yorkshire.  It  is  a  borouch  by  prescription, 
and  since  the  time  of  Elisabeth  baa  con- 
tinned  to  send  two  members  to  Parliament. 
8everal  extensive  cotton  manu&etories  have 
been  recently  established  here ;  and  it  en- 
Joys  the  advantage  of  a  canal  navigation* 
uniting  the  Mersey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Ouse, 
Trent,  Derwent,  Severn,  (lumber,  Thames, 
and  Avon.  Its  market  day  is  Saturday ; 
and  its  four  annual  fairs  are  94th  of  March, 
let  c£  August,  fourth  Saturday  after  Mi- 
chaelmas day,  and  7th  December.  Popu- 
lation, in  1811, 1767.  Distuit  from  Lon- 
don 217  miles  N.  W.,  from  Manchester  31 
N.    Long.  8. 90.  W.  Lat.  53. 66.  N. 

Clitow,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Pilsen,  celebrated  for  its  silver 
mines. 

Clitunno,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical state,  and  duchy  of  Spoleto, 
which  falls  into  the  Zopino. 

Cliveoir,  a  township  of  England,  in 
Lancashire.  Here  a  large  aperture  has,  by 
pome  violent  convulsion  of  nature,  been 
made  through  a  mountain,  whence  streams 
descend  botn  to  the  eastern  and  western 
seas.  Population  in  1811,  1193.  Distant 
from  London  908  miles  N.  W.,  and  from 
Burnley  3  S.E. 

Clivio,  a  populous  town  of  Lombardy, 
in.  the  Valtehne,  west  of  Morbegno. 

Cloak  Bay,  a  bay  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  caused  by  the  proximity  of  North 
island  to  Queen  Charlotte's  island.  Long. 
133.9*.  W.  Lat.  64. 84.  N. 

Cloche,  La,  a  small  island  in  Lake  Hu- 
ron.   Long.  81. 48.  W.  Lat  45. 43.  N. 

Clock  nab  an,  one  of*  the  Grampian 
mountains  of  Scotland*  in  the  county  of 
Kincardine.  It  is  crowned  with  a  perpen- 
dicular rock  of  90  feet  in  height,  resem- 
bling, at  a  short  distance,  the  ruins  of  a 
4brtincatton,  and  to  ships  at  sea  serving  aa 
a  landmark.    Height  9370  feet. 

Clooaoh,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs 
into  Lough  Erne,  8  miles  8.  of  Enniskillen. 
Clouen,  a  small  town  of  the  Prussian 
states,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxon  v.  • 

Clout,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs 
into  the  Bann,  3  miles  S.  of  Kilrea. 

Cloghsr,  an  ancient  city  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Tyrone,  now  reduced  to  a 
straggling  village.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
suffragan  of  Armagh,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  St  Patrick.  70  miles 
N.N.  W.  of  Dublin,  and  SO  W.  of  Armagh. 
Long- 7. 5.  W.  Lat  64,  96.  N. 
.  Clqoher  Head,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast 
of  I  reland,  in  the  county  of  Louth.  Long. 
6.  IS.  W.  Lat.  63.  47.  N. 
Clolugh,  a  river  of  belaud;  which, 


into  the  Mr,  7  mOes  W.N.  W.  of  Water. 
ford. 

Clonaiilty,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  situated  in  a  bay  of  the 
Atlantic,  called  Clonakilty  bay.  It  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  the  church,  t 
plain  structure,  stands  on  a  rising  ground. 
Its  bay  is  dangerous  and  inconvenient  for 
shipping.  It  has  a  good  market  for  yarn. 
90  miles  S.  W.  of  Cork.  Long.  8.  *>.  W. 
Lat  61.  37.  N. 

Clon am>,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Meath.  Though  now  an  incon- 
siderable village,  It  was  anciently  a  bishop's 
see.  It  had  an  abbey,  of  which  there  are 
still  the  remains;  also  a  school,  and  a 
richly  endowed  nunnery.  In  1045  it  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  11  miles  S.S.W.  I 
of  Trim. 

Clones,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Monagban.    Here  was  formerly  an 
abbev,  founded  by  St  Teeernach  of  the   | 
royal  blood,  who  removed  the  episcopal  seat 
from  Clogher  to  this  town.     In  1907  the 
town  and  abbey  were  destroyed  by  Hugh   I 
de  Lode;  but  ir>n>e  years  afterwards  they   | 
were  rebuilt  by  the  English.    In  1604  the 
bishopric  was  again  restored.     10  miles 
S,  W.  of  Monagban. 

Clonveet,  a  city  or  village  of  Ireland, 
in  tfce  county  of  Galway.  In  the  year  553 
an  abbey  was  founded  here ;  tjre  church 
was  also  erected  into  a  cathedral,  and  con- 
stituted an  episcopal  see.  During  the  middle, 
ages  the  abbey  and  village  was  frequently 
plundered  by  the  leaders  of  native  contend- 
ing factions,  as  well  as  by  the  rapacious 
Danes.    36  miles  B.  of  Galway. 

Clonmell,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  pleasantly  situated  cm 
the  river  Suir,  which  is  navigable  to  Water- 
ford,  with  which  county  it  is  also  connect- 
ed by  a  bridge  consisting  of  «0  arches.  It 
consists  of  four  cross  streets,  regularly  buih, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  particu- 
larly in  the  woollen  manufactures.  Its  pub- 
lic buildings  are  of  stone,  and  are  weQ 
built  The  town  is  ancient,  and  was  for- 
merly defended  by  a  very  strong  wall.  It 
was  taken,  after  ah  obstinate  resistance,  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  demolished  the 
castles,  walls,  and  fortifications,  of  which 
few  fragments  now  remain.  In  1969  a 
Dominican  friary  was  erected  here;  and  in 
the  same  year  Otho  de  Grandison  built  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  in  Ireland,  in  which 
was  kept  an  image  of  St  Francis,  of  which 
many  marvellous  stories  were  circulated. 
It  sends  one  member  to  the  imperial  par- 
liament. 88  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Water- 
ford.    Long.  f.  48.  W.  Lat  58. 14,  K. 

Clow mms,  a  small  island  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Ireland,  in  Sheep  Haven.  -25 
n41es  N.  W.  of  Londonderry. 
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-  Cuhwikes,  t  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
Mvriieeef  Leinster,  and  county  of  Wex- 
M,  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Wexford.  Long. 
•.aW.  Lat.  52. 14.  N. 

Cuxtakp,  a  village  of  Ireland,  about 
fJmD»  N.E.  from  the  castle  of  Dublin. 
It  is  t  neat  aod  populous  village,  and  much 
Imported  in  the  bathing  season,  being  well 
■hutted  for  that  purpose.    At  this  village, 
aid*  par  1015,  was  fought  the  last  rae- 
ssnhfe  btttfe  between  the  Irish  and  the 
fas,  in  which  the  latter  were  totally  de- 
md.  The  castle,  a  fine  edifice,  stands  at 
frtjpr  end  of  the  town. 
1  Cumeioik,  a  mountainous  parish  of 
Mfand,  in  me  county  of  Dumfries,  ex- 
gag  from  Queensberry  hill  to  the  river 
i.  Pbpnhttion  1769. 
Cu)STii,  a  village  c£  the  United  States, 
Iftew  Jersey,  16  miles  N.  of  New  York. 
Clostii-Seven,  or  Zeven,  a  small  town 
fee  dnchy  of  Bremen;  on  the  Aue,  which 
M  its  name  from  having  been  formerly 
convent.    It  was  secularised 
queen  of  Sweden,  and  is  re- 
fer nothing  but  the  conclusion, 
September  1757,  of  a  convention 
the  French  and  Hanoverians,  by 
latter  laid  down  their  arms  and 
19  miles  S.  of  Stadc,  and  24 
of  Bremen. 

n,  a  large  village  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Zurich,  remarkable  only 
iniquities,  of  which  the  most  valu- 
ta beautiful  Mosaic  pavement,  in  good 
*v»tion,  discovered  in  1704.    fi  miles 
L  of  Zurich. 

See  Coriacky  and  Clova. 
St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
'  the  Isle  of  France,  situated  on 
It  has  1600  inhabitants,  with  a 
rich,  though  by  no  means  the 
one  of  the  most  pleasant,  and 
hesntiml,  in  Paris  or  its  neighbour- 
Besides  a  number  of  elegant  rooms 
tee,  it  contains  several  spacious 
hal)s,  along  with  some  beautiful 
of  painting  and  sculpture.    It 
igsraeas,  ana  cascades:  the  great 
108  feet  in  width,  and  the  same 
The  terrace  affords  an  extensive 
w  the  whole  of  Paris.    Itwas 
Henry  III.  was  assassinated  in 
Cloud  was  the  principal  resi- 
Bonansrte  when  he  was  emperor, 
n  is  frequently  visited  by  the  Pa- 
seeount  of  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
eenery.    It  has  a  manufacture  of 

and  is  6  miles  W.  of  Paris. 
Bat,  a  bay  on  the  north-east 
•f  Tavsi  Poenamtnoo)  the  southern- 
•tad  sf.New  Zealand.    10  miles 
W.  cfCanc-CtaiEbdi  : 
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the  north  part  of  a  small  island  near  the 
north-west  coast  of  Spitsbergen,  so  called 
by  captain  Phipps.  Long.  9.  50.  £.  Lat. 
70.  50.  N. 

Clove*  Creek,  a  river  of  Kentucky, 
which  runs  into  the  Ohio.  Long.  87. 3.  W . 
Lat.  87.  34.  N. 

Cloves  Forest,  a  town  of  Virginia,  45' 
miles  S.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Cloueke,  la,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Poitou,  department  of  the  Vienne,  con* 
sisting  of  220  houses. 

Clowe  y,  a  lake  of  North  America.  Long. 
106.  15.  W.    Lat.  62.  20.  N. 

Clowey,  a  river  of  North  America,  which 
runs  from  Lake  Clowey  to  Lake  Aratha- 
pesco. 

Cloys,  a  small  town  of  France,  on  the 
Loire,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure  and 
Loire.  Population  1600.  6  miles  8.  W.  of 
Chateausun. 

Cloyne,  a  small  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  A  church  was  erected  here 
previous  to  the  year  604.  It  was  afterwards 
erected  into  a  bishop's  see,  who  is  suffragan 
of  Cashel.    12  miles  E.  of  Cork. 

Cluale,  a  town  of  United  America,  in 
the  state  of  Georgia,  15  miles  8.  of  Oak- 
ruskee. 

Ci.uden,  or  Cat  ax,  a  river  of  Scotland, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Castlefairn, 
Craigdarrocb,  and  Dalwhat,  which  rise 
among  the  mountains  on  the  west  of  Dum- 
fries-shire, and  meet  at  the  village  of  Min- 
niehive.  After  a  beau  tifuUy  wi  ruling  course 
of  about  30  miles,  it  empties  itself  into  the 
Nith,  near  the  old  college  of  Lincluden,  3 
miles  N.  of  Dumfries.  This  river  abounds 
in  trouta,  and  contains  some  pike  and  salmon. 

Clugky,  an  island  in  the  Southern  In- 
dian ocean,  discovered  by  Kerguelen,  near 
the"  north  coast  of  Kerguelen's  land.  Long. 
68.  40.  E.  Lat.  48.  46.  S. 

Cnuis  I)kb8ou9,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Indre,  6  miles  N.  W.  of 
Aigurafide. 

Cluis  Dessus,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Indre,  10  miles  fe.  of 
Argenton. 

Clonie,  a  mountainous  parish  of  Scot- 
hind,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  district  of 
Htormont.    Population  1060. 

Clonic,  a  small  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Perth,  »£  miles  in  circumference. 
On  an  islet  near  the  west  side  of  the  lake 
stands  Clunie  castle,  the  supposed  birthi 
place  of  the  admirable  Criehton. 

Cluny,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  lying  be* 
tween  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don,  in  the  din 
trict  of  Mar,  county  of  Aberdeen.  Pop*, 
latSon  883.  ' 

•  Cluky,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Aberdeen,  which  mils  into  the  Dee  at 
Castletown  of  Braemar. 
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Clwt,  or  doom,  a  town  of  France,  in 
Burgundy,  aituated  between  two  moun- 
tains an  the  river  Grone,  in  the  deportment 
of  the  Saone  and  Loire.  It  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  rich  Benedictine  abbey, 
founded  by  William,  duke  of  Aquitaine. 
The  church  was  a  beautiful  Gothic  edifice, 
and  the  library  one  of  the  richest  in  France; 
but  neither  are  at  present  in  existence ;  and 
the  convent  is  now  used  for  public  offices. 
The  town  contains  4900  inhabitants.  10 
miles  N.  W.  of  Macon,  and  46  N.  N.  W. 
of  Lyons.    Long.  4.  40.  £.  Lat.  4a.  26.  N. 

Club,  or  Clusen,  a  small  town  and 
mountain-pass  of  Switzerland,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Soleure,  and  bailiwic  of  Falkenstein, 
on  the  road  from  Soleure  to  Bale  and  Aa~ 
ran.    10  miles  N.  £.  of  Soleure. 

Cluse,  La,  a  small  town  of  Savoy,  in  the 
province  of  Faucigny,  an  the  river  Aire, 
with  2100  inhabitants.  23  miles  S.  E.  of 
Geneva.    Long.  6.  SO.  E.  Lat.  46. 2.  N. 

Clusone,  a  small  river  of  Piedmont, 
which  rises  above  Fenestrelles,  waters  the 
valley  of  that  name,  as  well  as  that  of  Pe- 
nrose, and,  after  receiving  the  Pelioe,  falls 
into  the  Fo  above  PoncaherL 

Clusone,  a  trading  town  of  Lombardy, 
in  the  Bergamssco,  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Serio,  between  the  lake  or  Iseo  and  the 
river  Serio.  The  neighbourhood  contains 
topper  fbnnderies  and  vitriol  works.  Popu- 
lation 3000.    18  miles  N.  E.  of  Bergamo. 

Cluskttb,  a  defile  of  Switierland,  in  the 
canton  of  Neufchatel,  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Bondry  and  Tourne,  communicat- 
ing with  the  Val  Travera. 

Clwyd,  or  Cluyd,  a  river  of  North 
Wales,  in  Denbighshire,  which  flows 
through  a  vale  of  the  same  name,  and  falls 
into  the  Irish  sea,  about  6  miles  below  St 
Asaph.  The  vale  of  Qwyd,  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  tract  in  Wales,  stretches 
Ann  the  middle  of  the  county  to  the  sea, 
an  extent  of  more  than  20  miles.  It  varies 
in  breadth  from  3  to  8  miles.  It  is  finely 
studded  with  seats,  villages,  and  towns,  and 
Is  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation. 

Clybea,  or  Aklibia,  a  small  village,  si- 
tuated upon  a  promontory  on  the  east  coast 
of  die  kingdom  of  Tunis.  It  was  ancient- 
ly a  place  of  greater  importance,  called  Civ- 
pea  by  the  Romans,  and  Aspis  by  tne 
Greeks,  from  a  summed  resemblance  which 
this  point  of  land  bore  to  a  shield.  A 
castle  of  modern  date  has  been  erected  near 
it.    42  miles  E»  of  Tunis. 

Clyde,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Scot- 
land, which  has  its  rise  in  the  southern 
nan  of  Lanarkshire,  and  after  passing  by 
Lanark,  Hamilton,  Glasgow,  Renfrew,  Dum* 
barton,  to.  forma  an  arm  of  the  sea,  called 
the  frith  of  Clyde,  near  the  castle  of  Dnnm 
barton.    1 1  becomes  navigable  at  the  city  of 


Glasgow,  audits  whak  course,  m  s  din* 
line,  is  less  than  50  miles,  but  following  in 
windings,  it  is  upwards  of  70.  Tbisma 
is  celebrated  for  the  romantic  nils,  near 
Lanark,  of  Bonniton,  Com,  Dundsff,  tod 
Stonebyres.  At  Corra-house  and  Stow. 
byres  it  alls  84  and  80  &et  of  perpeadic*, 
lar  height 

Clypesdals.    See  Lomark. 

Clynx,  a  mountainous  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Sutherland.  Popuhtka 
1839. 

Clythnsss,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on  the 
coast  of  Caithness,  Long.  3.  18.  W.  Lat. 
58.  90.  N. 

Cmielon,  a  small  town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Seadomir, 
on  the  river  Kamienna,  with  180  bonus, 

Cnopitz,  a  river  of  Carinthia,  which 
rails  into  theDrave,  about  6  miles S.  W.of 
Saxenburg. 

Coa,  a  river  of  Portugal,  in  the  prorata 
of  Tras  los  Montes,  which  rails  into  die 
Duero.  Its  banks  were  the  scene  of  some 
enterprising  operations  by  the  British,  pq 
the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Portugal  in 
March  1811. 

Coa,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern  Indian 
sea,  near  the  south  coast  of  the  island  of 
Flares.    Long.  181.  M.  g.  Lat  8. 50.  S. 

Coai,  a  small  river  of  Paraguay,  which 
enters  die  Parana. 

Coaley,  a  parish  and  town  of  England, 
in  Gloucestershire.  Population,  in  1811, 
909.    100  miles  W.  by  N.  of  London. 

Coalsnauqhton,  a  small  village  of  Scow 
land,  in  the  county  of  Clackmannan,  3  mikt 
N.E.  of  Alloa. 

Coal  towns,  East  and  Wist,  two  ad- 
jacent villages  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  4  miles  N.  E.  of  Kirkaldy- 

Coan  Creek,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which 
runs  into  the  Potomack.  Long.  76. 34.  W. 
Lat  38.  4.  N. 

Coa  nam  a,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which  root 
into  the  Atlantic.  Long.  £4.  W.  Lat  * 
35.  Nf 

Coanawini,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic*  Long.  61.  56.  W, 
Lat.  «.  as.  N. 

Coanoo,  a  great  river  of  Western  Africa, 
and  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  to  th 
Congo  or  Zaire,  of  which  the  Portuguese  uni- 
formly represent  it  as  the  main  branch.  It 
rises  in  the  kingdom  of  Matamba,  whence 
pursuing  nearly  a  northerly  course,  it  passes 
through  the  lake  of  Aouilunda,  and  joins  its 
streams  with  that  of  the  river  coming  from 
the  north,  nearly  100  miles  above  the  cat* 
nets. 

Coaxjono,  a  town  of  Fegue,  situated  on 
the  south  bank  of  tbeBas**jn  river.  Long, 
95.  4.  E.  Lat.  17,  IS.  N. 
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m  juries*  U  source  is  unknown,  but  ap- 
peas  to  be  ill  the  mountains  which  extend 
jrom  north  to  south  along  the  interior  of 
tbii  part  of  Africa.  Its  magnitude  is  com- 
pored  to  that  of  the  Po.  The  Portuguese, 
toe  formed  a  settlement  at  Massingano, 
about  100  miles  up  the  river,  from  whence 
their  cpMnranication.  with  the  interior  is, 
earned  on. 

Coau,  or  Caaobi,  a  river  of  South, 
juserka,  which  mils  into  the  Amanms  in 
about  the  4th  degree  of  S.  lat  It  has  a 
settlement  of  the  same  name  on  its  banks. 

Coajixa,  a  small  town  of  Corsica,  22 
nflcs  N.  of  Porto  Vecchia. 

Coast  Castle,  Caps,  or  Cabo  Cobso, 
tseessnsl  of  die  British  settlements  on  the 
told  coast  of  Africa.  The  first  settlement 
in  filmed  in  1610,  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  built  a  fort,  from  which  they  were  dis-v, 
lodged  s  few  years  after,  by  the  Dutch.  In 
1661  it  was  taken  by  the  British  under  ad- 
smilHohnes;  its  possession  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  treaty  of  Breda ;  and  it  has  ever 
aw  remained  in  our  power.  The  fort  has 
dm  bastions  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon;  the 
Willi  are  high  and  thick,  particularly  to- 
wnds  the. land;  they  are  built  partly  of 
one  and  partly  of  brick.  It  contains  apart* 
menu  for  the  governor,  a  chapel,  and  ac- 
Kinmodaoon  tor  smiths,  carpenters,  and 
other  artificers.  The  town  is  irregular  and 
dirty;  the  houses  are  built  of  day,  mostly 
is  i  square  form.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  8000.  The  country  round,  which 
till  of  late  was  entirely  woody,  has  been 
much  improved  by  the  exertions  of  the 
British,  and  particularly  of  the  present  go- 
vernor; roads  have  been  made;  pieces  of 
pound  tastefully  laid  out  and  planted; 
tod  some  neat  mansions  erected.  The  fort 
an  the  inconvenience  of  being  too  near  the 
town;  it  is  even  commanded  by  some  of 
the  houses,  and  also  by  several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring heights.  The  garrison  does  not 
Cvoeed  40  effective  men,  which,  with  arti- 
ficers and  other  persons  attached  to  it,  might 
be  raised  to  100;  but  this  is  considered 
scarcely  adequate  to  the  importance  of  the 
establishment.  Long.  23.  W.  Lat  5. 
1*.  N. 

Coaticooi  RrvBB,  a  small  river  of 
Lover  Canada.  It  is  one  o£  the  head 
vitersof  the  river  St  Francis,  which  falls 
»to  the  8t  Lawrence  from  the  north,  at 
the  entrance  of  Lake  St  Peter. 

Coatlan,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  runs 
Bto  the  Pacific  ocean.    Lat.  15.  12.  N. 

Coavo,  a  considerable  river  of  Eastern 
Africa,  which  falls  into  the  Indian  oeean, 
sot  hv  from  the  island  on  which  Quiloa 
ttsitoated.    Lat  9.  40.  8. 

CoautKa,  or  Huautla,  the  principal 
Kro  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in 


Mexico.  It  contains  between  '300  and  400 
families  of  Spaniards,  Mulattoes,  and  Iiu 
dians.  75  miles  S.  of  Mexico.  Long.  9g.' 
55.  W.  Lat.  19.  5.  N. 

Cobagu a,  a  small  island  in  the  Caribbean 
sea,  near  the  coast  of  South  America.  Long* 
04.  26.  W.  Lat  10.  50.  N. 

Coban.    See  Vera  Paz* 

Cobbe,  the  principal  town  of  tne  country 
of  Darfur,  in  Central  Africa.  It  i8  situate*) 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  Darfur,  ami  ©n  the 
great  road  which  penetrates,  it  from  north, 
to  south,  so  that  U  possesses  great  conve- 
nience for  trade,  and  is  accordingly  die  re- 
sidence of  all  the  principal  merchants.  It 
is  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  but  very 
narrow,  and  each  house,  besides  occupying; 
within  its  indosure  a  considerable  space  of 
ground,  is  separated  from  the  one  nearest 
to  it  by  a  large  empty  space.  The  town  is 
full  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  among  which 
are  the  palm,  delab,  &c,  but  chiefly  two 
species  called  the  hegbjr  and  the  nebbek, 
which  give  it  an  agreeable  appearance  at  a 
small  distance.  A  torrent  rolls  round  it 
during  the  rainy  season.  The  water  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants  is  drawn  from 
wells,  the  best  of  which  are  situated  in  or 
near  the  bed  of  this  torrent;  but  the- 
water,  though  not  unwholesome,  is  turbid, 
and  of  an  unpleasant  flavour ;  in  the  dry 
season  also  it  is  apt  to  prove  insufficient  for. 
the  supply  of  the  town..  Fronting  Cobbe, 
to  the  east,  is  a  mountain  bearing  its  name* 
but  not  of  great  height,  nor  remarkable  for 
any  thing  except  as  being  the  resort  of 
hyenas  and  jackalls.  There  are  very  few. 
houses  in  this  place,  perhaps  none,  inha- 
bited by  natives  of  Fur;  the  people  ore 
all  merchants  or  foreigners.  A  market  is 
held  twice  a  week  for  meat  and  other  pro-' 
visions.    Long.  28.  8.  £.  Lat  14. 11.  N. 

Cobbesecontb,  or  Copsecook,  a  small 
river  of  North  America,  in  the  district  of 
Maine,  which  falls  into  the  Kennebeck. 

Cobbs,  a  town  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Virginia,  20  miles  S.  W.  of 
Richmond. 

Cobequit,  or  Colchester,  a  river  of 
North  America,  which  rises  on  the  north-* 
east  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  runs  into  the 
east  end  of  the  basin  of  Minas.  There  are 
some  scattered  settlements  on  its  banks. 

Cober,  a  small  river  of  England,  in 
Cornwall,  which  falls  into  the  English 
Channel  a  little  below  Helstone. 

CobebNj  a  village  of  the  Prussian  states, 
in  die  grand  duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine* 
near  Rubenach,  ana  not  far  from  Coblentz.  , 
Population  750. 

Cobham,  there  are  two  parishes  in  Eng-. 
land  of  this  name,  one  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  28  miles  from  London,  containing 
HO  houses,  and 571  inhabitants;  the  other. 
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in  Surrey,  19  miles  from  London,  and  con- 
taining 908  bouses,  and  1200  inhabitants.  : 

Cob  ham,  a  small  town  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Virginia,  on  the  east 
"side  of  James  river,  opposite  James  town. 
20  miles  N.  W.  of  Suffolk,  and  45  S.  E.  of 
Richmond.  Long.  76.  55.  W.  Lat.  37. 7.  N. 

Cobi.    See  Sktmd. 

Cobijah,  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  Peru, 
by  which  the  town  of  Atacama  communi- 
cates with  the  ocean.  It  is  a  village  con- 
taining about  40  or  50  houses  of  Indians. 
The  port  is  only  a  small  creek  running 
about  a  mile  inland,  where  there  is  a  little 
shelter  from  the  south  and  south-west 
winds,  which  are  the  most  usual  on  the 
coast.  Long.  S3.  SO.  S.,  or,  according  to 
other  observations,  22.  25.  S. 

Cob  lent  z,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states, 
the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  the  former  capital  of  the  elec- 
torate of  Treves,  stands  in  a  delightful 
country,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle,  opposite  the  fortress  of  Ehren- 
breitstein.  The  bridge  across  the  latter 
river  is  of  freestone,  but  that  over  the  Rhine 
is  of  boats.  The  town  is  well  built,  the 
streets  being  regular,  the  houses  of  atone, 
and  the  public  buildings  handsome.  The 
most  conspicuous  edifice  is  the  magnificent 
palace  erected  in  1779,  for  the  residence 
of  the  elector  of  Treves,  and  standing  on 
the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  near  an  eminence, 
en  the  top  of  which  is  the  old  castle.  Here 
were  formerly  two  collegiate  churches,  an 
archiepisconal  seminary,  a  college  of  Jesuits, 
said  several  convents ;  but  most  of  these 
were  suppressed  by  the  French.  The  two 
handsome  quays  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Mo- 
selle are  used  as  public  promenades.  The 
inhabitants  of  Coblentz  amount  to  about 
30,500,  including  the  suburbs  of  Nuen- 
dorf  and  Moselweis.  Its  territory  produces 
the  best  Moselle  wine,  which  is  exported 
both  to  Frankfort  and  Holland.  It  is  also 
through  their  medium  that  the  Dutch  re- 
ceive a  good  deal  of  their  timber  and  iron. 
The  situation  of  the  place  is  highly  favour- 
able fbr  trade,  as  it  has  direct  communi- 
cation with  part  of  France  by  the  Moselle, 
and  with  Germany  and  Switzerland  by  the 
Rhine.  It  suffered  for  a  time  greatly  by 
the  removal  of  the  electoral  court,  ami  the 
long  continuance  of  the  war.  The  manu- 
factures are  confined  to  wool,  linen,  and 
jeather,  and  these  but  on  a  small  scale.  Here 
pre  held  two  yearly  fairs,  each  of  which 
)asts  a  fortnight. 

Coblentz  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  was 
railed  by  the  Romans  Conjtuentcs,  or  Coa- 
Jhtentia,  from  its  situation.  It  was  the  scene 
ef  a  great  church  council  in  the  year  860, 
and  was  a  free  town  of  the  empire  before 
eotning  into  the  possession' of  the  electors 


of  Treves.  It  was  surrounded  with  walk 
in  the  year  1249,  but  suffered  severely  m 
the  30  years  war,  having  gone  successively 
through  the  hands  of  the  Swedes,  the  Im- 
perialists, the  French,  and  the  German  Pro- 
testants. In  1688,  it  was  besieged  by  the 
French,  and  being  bombarded  from  the 
opposite  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitftem,  was  m 
a  great  measure  laid  in  ashes,  but  did  not 
surrender.  It  became  remarkable  in  1792, 
as  the  head  quarters  of  the  Prussians  pre- 
vious to  their  invasion  of  France,  and  as  the 
rendezvous  of  the  emigrants  destined  to 
form  the  army  of  the  prince  ef  Conde.  It 
was  taken  by  the  troops  of  the  republic  in 
1794,  and  continued  subject  to  France  till 
1814.  Near  this  are  the  mineral  waters 
of  Tinstein,  and  the  baths  of  Ems,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  are  found  quantities  of 
pumice  stone.  A  celebrated  Carthusian 
monastery  near  the  town,  is  now  almost 
in  ruins.  Another  interesting  object  in  the 
environs  of  Coblentz  is  the  fort  of  Mareeaa, 
on  the  road  to  Andernach,  with  die  tomb 
of  that  gallant  officer,  who  fell  in  1796, 
and  of  general  Hoche,  who  died  near  this 
in  1797.  3d  miles  N.  W.  of  Meats,  48 
S.  E.  of  Cologne,  54  N.  £.  of  Treves,  and 
300  E.  by  N. of  Paris.  Long.  7.33.E.  Lat 
50.  S3.  N. 

Coblentz,  otColbentz,  a  small  town 
of  Switzerland,  in  die  canton  of  Aargsa, 
situated  on  the  conflux  of  the  Asr  and 
Rhine.  10  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Baden. 

CoBLEsm.L,  a  township  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  in  Schoharie  county.  Popula- 
tion in  1810,  2494,  of  which  857  were  se- 
natorial electors. 

Cobo,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  province 
of  Popayan,  which  tails  into  the  Magda- 
kna. 

Cobos,  a  fortress  of  die  province  of 
Tucuman,  in  South  America,  now  aban- 
doned. 

Cobra  River.  '  See  Ancnbra. 

Cobras,  an  island  of  South  America,  m 
the  Atlantic,  near  the  coast  of  Brazil,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  Janeiro,  opposite 
the  city. 

Cobbe,  a  river  of  Vengua,  which  falb 
into  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat.  8.  3.  K. 

Cobre,  El,  a  town  of  die  island  of 
Cuba,  10  miles  W.  of  St  Jag* 

Co  burg,  or  Cabourg,  a  principality  of 
Germany,  which,  though  properly  in  the 
circle  of  Franconia,  has  commonly  been 
reckoned  in  that  of  Upper  Saxony.  It  is 
adjacent  to  Henneberg,  Schwaitsburg, 
and  Altenburg,  and  contains  on  498  square 
miles,  a  population  of  78,000  inhabitants. 
The  inhabitants  are  Lutherans,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Calvimsts  and  Catholics. 
The  country  is  generally  mountainous, 
comprising  a  considerable  part  of  the  ele* 
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called  the  Thuriagian  sorest; 
there  aune,  however,  several  extensive  levels 
which  am  very  fertile  and  productive,  not 
only  im  corn,  tut  in  flax,  hops,  and  fruit; 
the  paatiiisiuis  abo  are  extensive.  Of  the 
found  here,  the  principal 
r»  iron,  coals,  alum,  marble,  gyp- 
chalk*  The  manufactures  con- 
sist ia  glass,  leather,  gunpowder,  and  above 
aQ  ia  potash  ;  these,  along  with  cattle,  wool, 
slates,  and  wooden  articles,  form  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  export.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Stemacb,  the  Its,  or  Itsch,  and  the  Rodach, 
which  Jail  into  (he  Maine ;  and  the  Werra, 
which  afterwards  under  the  name  of  the 
Weecr  becomes  one  of  the  great  rivers  of 
Germany. 

Coaono,  the  canital  of  the  foregoing 
principality,,  and  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Iiae  osT  .SaalfHd  in  particular,  is  situated  ia 
an  agreeable  valley  on  the  river  Its,  or  Itsch, 
and  has  a  castle.  It  is  the  ordinary  resi- 
denca  of  the  duke,  and  is  tolerably  well 
built,  containing,  along  with  its  suburbs, 
above  7000  inhabitants.  The  market  place 
a  a  fine  square,  and  contains  the  govern- 
meat  offices  and  town  house.  Here  is  a 
celebrated  academy  founded  so  long  ago  as 
1597  ;  it  contains  a  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory and  a  library.  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  some  nsnumctures,  particularly  in  ar- 
ticles made  of  the  petrified  wood  found  ia 
the  aeja^bonrhood.  There  are  here  six 
anaasl  fairs,  and  a  considerable  traffic  ia 
woaL  In  the  environs  are  extensive  quar- 
ries, with  a  marble  work ;  and  on  a  high 
mil  adjoining  stands  the  fort  of  Coburg, 
a  place  of  some  atrength.  S3  miles  N.  of 
Bamberg,  40  8.  S.  W.  of  Weimar,  and  100 
£*  N.  £.  of  Frankfort,  on  the  Maine.  Long. 
10  S&.  £.  Lat.  50.  15.  18.  N. 

Co?*,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Castile,  which  stands  on  the  river  Cresna. 
22  miles  N.  W.  of  Segovia. 

Coca,  a  large  river  of  South  America, 
ia  tfce  kingdom  of  Quito,  formed  by  the 
different  streams  which  rise  in  the  moun- 
tain desert  of  Cotopoxi.  It  holds  for  a  great 
extent  on  a  parallel  coarse  with  the  Nato, 
into  which  it  rails  about  200  leagues  pre- 
vious to  its  junction  with  the  great  river 


Coccokato,  a  town  &C  Piedmont,  with 
2&00  inhabitants,  SO  miles  N.  of  Asti. 

Cocha,  the  name  of  two  inconsiderable 
settlements  in  Peru,  and  of  one  in  Quito. 

Cocrabamsa,  a  province  of  Peru,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Andes,  south-east 
by  the  province  of  Misuue,  south*  by  that 
of  Charcjas,  south-west  by  Oruro,  west  and 
north-west  by  Cicasica.  It  is  ISO  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  39  wide. 
This  province  may  with  justice  be  called 
the  granary  of  Peru,  since  it  produces  an 


abundance  of  every  kind  of  seed  through 
the  mildness  of  its  climate.    On  the  higher 

Kare  bred  considerable  quantities  of 
and  small  cattle.  It  is  watered  by 
several  small  rivers,  which  fertilise  the  Tal- 
lies, and  in  these  are  some  magnificent 
estates.  Gold  was  formerly  found  in  great 
abundance  at  the  working  places  m  this 
province,  and  some  veins  of  it  are  still 
worked,  though  with  little  emolument  It 
contains  many  valuable  sugar  estates ;  and 
being  inhabited  by  a  hardy,  sober,  and  ac- 
tive race,  has  risen  of  late  years  to  a  con* 
siderable  state  of  prosperity  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  glass,  cotton,  &c  with  which, 
during  the  late  wars  in  Europe,  it  supplied 
the  whole  interior.  It  is  estimated  that 
1,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  are  annually 
consumed  in  its  manufactures.  Its  surface 
abounds  in  a  variety  of  salts  and  mineral 
productions;  and  its  forests  teem  with 
woods  and  roots  for  dyeing.  This  province* 
joined  the  independent  government  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres  in  September  1610.  Its  inhabit- 
ants amount  to  70,000. 

Coche,  an  island  of  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
which  lies  between  the  island  of  Margarita 
and  the  coast  of  Curoana.  It  is  nine  miles 
in  circumference,  and  its  territory  is  low 
and  barren.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
the  pearl  fishery  carried  on  near  its  shores. 
12  miles  £.  of  Cubagua.  Long.  64.  W. 
Lat.  10.  45.  N. 

Cochecho,  a  north-west  branch  of  the 
Piscataqua  river,  in  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Coca  sim,  or  Kochbm,  a  small  town  of 
the  Prussian  states,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  with  1500  inhabitants. 
It  stands  in  a  country  of  vineyards,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  87  miles  S.W.  of 
CoblenU.    Long.  7.  7.  £.  Lat  50.  12.  N. 

Cocke  i  a  a,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  enters 
the  great  river  Toccantins,  on  the  east  side. 

CochebeLj  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  £ure,  7  miles  iL  of 
Evreux. 

Cochim,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  province 
of  Cuiaba,  which  enters  the  Taquari,  a  tri- 
butary stream  of  the  Paraguay.  According 
to  Mr  Mawe,  who  received  his  information 
from  the  diary  of  a  man  of  science,  kept 
during  a  journey  in  those  regions,  it  is  £<> 
fathoms  broad  at  its  mouth;  and  though 
the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  many  fall*, 
it  serves  to  assist  the  communications  cai- 
ricd  on  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  interior  of 
their  Brazilian  territories. 

Cochin,  a  small  province  of  India,  shu- 
nted on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula, 
and  intersected  by  the  10th  degree  of  north- 
ern latitude :  to  the  north  it  is  bounded  by 
Calicut,  to  the  east  by  Dindigul,  to  the 
south  by  Travancore,  and  on  tlic  west  by 
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f  be  sea*  Its  chief  products  are  rice,  pep- 
her,  cocoa  nuts,  and  teak  timber.  Its  in- 
habitants are  principally  Hindooa  and  Ma- 
hometans ;  but  it  also  contains  a  number  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  who  are  quiet  and  in- 
dustrious people.  This  was  the  first  coun- 
try in  which  Europeans  were  permitted  to 
settle  in  India.  The  Portuguese,  after  hav» 
tag  been  repulsed  by  the  Zamorine,  ob- 
tained permission  to  erect  a  small  fortifi- 
cation in  Cochin.  This  country  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  subjected  by  the  Ma- 
hometan arms  till  so  late  as  the  year  1766, 
when  Hyder  Ali  compelled  the  rajah  to 
nay  hinran  annual  tribute,  which  was  en- 
forced with  great  rigour  by  Tippoo  Sultan ; 
but  in  the  year  1791  the  rajah  threw  him- 
self on  the  protection  of  the  British ;  since 
Which  period  his  dominions  have  been  pre- 
served in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  and  are 
protected  by  two  battalions  of  native  in&n- 
try,  for  the  support  of  which  he  pays  an 
annual  tribute  of  276,037  rupees,  ana  may 
now  be  considered  as  one  of  the  vassals  of 
the  British  Indian  empire. 

Cochin,  a  seaport,  and  principal  town  of 
the  above  province*  This  place  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Portuguese  under 
Albuquerque  in  the  year  1503.  It  conti- 
nued to  increase  and  flourish  under  that 
nation  till  the  year  1663,  when  it  was  tak- 
en from  them  by  the  Dutch;  and  during 
the  period  it  was  held  by  the  latter,  who 
tolerated  all  religions,  it  was  inhabited  not 
tonly  by  Christians  of  every  sect,  but  also 
by  Hindoos,  Mahometans,  and  Jews,  who 
carried  on  a  very  extensive  commerce  with 
Arabia,  Persia,  Bengal,  and  all  the  sea 
coast  of  India.  The  harbour  is  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  town,  which  stands 
on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cali  Coy- 
Ling  river.  The  form  of  the  city  is  nearly 
semicircular,  and  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  circumference.  On  the  land  side,  it  is 
fortified  by  six  large  bastions  and  a  cavalier ; 
and  on  the  water  side,  it  is  defended  by  a 
substantial  wall  or  curtain,  which  termi- 
nates in  a  ravelin  before  the  cavalier.  A 
wet  ditch  runs  round  the  works,  and  be- 
yond it  is  a  covered  way  and  glacis ;  and 
although  the  place  could  not  withstand  a 
regukr  siege,  it  is  capable  of  repelling  any 
sudden  assault.  The  city  has  three  fjates, 
and  the  streets  are  wide  and  commodious ; 
the  principal  buildings  are  the  church,  the 
coventor's  house,  the  barracks,  and  a  pub- 
lic hotel.  Formerly,  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  all 
round  the  southern  peninsula,  and  Ceylon, 
containing  above  100  churches,  resided 
here,  but,  on  its  being  taken  by  the  Dutch, 
removed  to  the  town  of  Coilan.  The  trade 
carried  on  at  this  place  is  still  extensive; 
and  ships  are  built  here  as  well  as  in  any 


part  o#  JBurope.  It  was  taken  by  the  Esg. 
lish  in  1795.  And  besides  the  military  gar- 
risen,  has  a  civil  establishment  of  judge,  fa 
under  the  president.  Long.  ?§.  B.  E.  Ltt 
9.  68.  N. 

COCHIN-CHINA,  a  country  situated 
in  the  south-east  of  Asia,  forming  part  of 
the  peninsula  between  China  and  Hmdostan. 
It  is  at  present  the  seat  of  a  considerable 
empire,  its  sovereign  having  subjected  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  Tungquin,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Tsiompa ;  but  as  in  Asia  such 
conauests  rest  on  a  very  unstable  basis,  we 
shall  here  consider  only  Cochin-China  Pro- 
per.   It  extends  upwards  of  400  miles  alone 
the  sea  of  China,  and  bos  for  its  inland 
boundaries  Tungquin,  Siom,  Cambodia,  and 
Tsiompa.    It  consists  of  a  long  plain  or 
stripe,  included  between  the  sea  coast,  tad 
a  chain  of  mountains  running  parallel  to, 
and  often  approaching  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  it    This  plain  is  of  most  exuberant 
fertility,  producing  copiously  all  the  tropical 
productions,  but  more  peculiarly  rice  and 
sugar.    Of  the  former,  besides  that  which 
grows  on  the  plains,  there  is  a  species  catted 
mountain  rice.    The  forests  are  also  very 
fine,   and  produce  a  variety  of  arbmatie 
woods.    The  coast  abounds  with  gelatinous 
animal  substances,  as  sharks*  fins,  betch  it 
mer,  and  a  peculiar  species  of  birds'  nests, 
which  are  eagerly  sought  for  in  China.   A 
species  of  cinnamon  is  also  produced,  which, 
though  much  coarser  than  that  of  Ceylon, 
is  preferred  to  it  by  the  Chinese.    A  consi- 
derable quantity  of  gold  is  brought  down 
from  the  mountains,  or  collected  in  the 
sands  of  the  rivers ;  and  silver  also  of  late 
has  become  plentiful.  The  wet  season  occurs 
in  the  months  of  September,  October,  and 
November.    At  this  time  the  rivers  over- 
flow, and  a  great  part  of  the  plain  is  inun- 
dated.   In  the  three  following  months  a 
cold  north  wind  blows,  accompanied  with 
more  moderate  rains. 

Cochin-China,  like  the  other  Asiatic  king* 
dom8,  is  subject  to  an  absolute  government, 
though  the  nobles  are  more  powerful,  and 
the  people  are  not  kept  in  such  a  state  of 
continual  restraint  and  surveillance  as  in 
China.  During  the  last  SO  years,  Codrin- 
China  has  been  troubled  by  an  usurpation 
and  violent  civil  wars ;  but  the  hereditary 
prince  N'guyen  Cheung  has  in  the  end  not 
only  regained  the  crown  of  his  fathers,  but 
has  subjected  the  neighbouring  countries. 
In  the  course  of  the  war  the  contending 
parties  made  great  efforts  to  form  an  army 
and  navy  after  the  European  model.  In 
the  course  of  two  years,  the  reigning  prince 
constructed  300  large  gun-boats,  rive  niggers, 
and  a  frigate ;  he  also  formed  his  land  forces 
into  regular  regiments,  and  procured  the 
translation  of  a  system  of  military  tactics. 
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tits  srmy  U  estimated  at  113,000  men,  of 
whom  about  40,000  are  trained  in  the  Eu* 
ropein  maimer.  The  country  has  been  re- 
peatedly invaded  by  the  Chinese,  but  the 
superior  valour  of  file  defenders  has  always 
hatted  the  numerical  advantage  possessed 
by  the  invading  army. 

The  Coehin-Chlnese  are  of  small  stature, 
and  in  afire  complexion,  so  that  they  have 
sot  touch  pretension  to  beauty,  but  they  are 
a  Hrelr,  active,  and  intelligent  people.  Their 
lsagoage,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  China, 
is  called  the  Anarnitic,  and  is  common  to 
them  with  the  people  of  Tunoquin  and  the 
ndghbonring  countries,  which  are  known 
in  the  east  under  the  general  name  of 
Ansa.  The  Chinese,  however,  is  affected 
by  people  of  rank.  The  reigning  religion 
b  that  of  Buddha.  The  employments,  both 
rf  agriculture  and  trade,  are  chiefly  exer- 
wri  by  the  females,  who,  though  regular 
in  their  conduct  after  marriage,  are  by  no 
roani  scrupulous  while  in  a  single  state. 
£wy  stranger  who  arrives  in  the  country 
nay  be  provided,  with  a  housekeeper,  or 
utoponrv  wife,  who  continues  faithful  to 
him,  and  manages  his  domestic,  and  even 
ha  csnmereial  concerns  in  a  very  careful 
inJ  active  manner. 

The  trade  of  this  country  is  principally 
with  China,  to  Which  it  exports  a  vast 
quatit?  of  sugar,  particularly  sugar-candy, 
vaich  u  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world ; 
voods,  canes,  spices,  drugs,  and  gold. 
>opr  is  also  the  staple  export  to  India. 
Of  European  nations  the  favour  of  govern* 
Bent  is  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  French, 
pnaeipaOv  through  the  medium  of  the 
riaooanes.  It  was  a  French  ecclesiastic 
ef  the  name  of  Adran,  who  aided  the  king 
a  his  European  improvements.  The  trade  is 
carried  on  chiefly  in  the  bay  of  Turon,  with 
"hirh  the  capital  Faifce  communicates  by 
« rirer.  Every  thing  imported  pays  a  duty 
tf  IS  per  cent.,  besides  which  the  favour  of 
the  king  must  be  propitiated  by  presents. 
Tutenague  is  said  to  be  the  article  in  most 
certain  demand,  and  next  to  it  dollars; 
kales  which,  low  priced  cutlery,  and  a  few 
piece  goods,  will  find  a  sale ;  but  there  does 
&ot  seem  to  have  been  hitherto  any  exten- 
*i*e  demand  for  European  commodities  in 
Cochin-china. 

Cochino,  a  small  town  of  the  island  of 
kmtws.  Long.  S5.  22.  E.  Lat.  39. 
57.  N. 

Cocmxos,  or  Hog  Islands,  a  cluster 
of  small  islands  in  the  bay  of  Honduras. 
Umg.  87. 10.  W.    Lat.  15.  58.  N. 

Cochiti,  a  settlement  of  Mexico,  situate 
*t  the  source  of  a  river  which  enters  the 
fcodel  Norte. 

Cocaaaxc,  Ca»e,  a  headland  of  Japan, 
la  the  island  of  Kinsin,  fronting  a  round 


conical  hill.    Long.  288.  33.  E.    Lat  31. 
51.  N. 

Cochrane*  Point,  the  west  point  of  a 
bay  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America, 
in  Prince  William  sound,  about  a  league 
and  a  half  wide,  and  three  miles  deep, 
which  is  terminated  by  a  boundary  of  ice 
and  frozen  snow,  reselling  from  a  com* 
pact  body  of  lofty  frozen  mountains  to  the 
water's  edge.  Long.  212.  16.  E.  Lat.  60* 
46.  N. 

Cock,  a  town  of  South  Carolina,  on  the 
Pedee,  46  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Queen- 
borough. 

Cock burn  Islands,  a  group  of  small 
islands  near  the  north-east  coast  of  New 
Holland.  Long.  217.  18.  W.  Lat.  11. 
52.8. 

Cockburne,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Grafton  county,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  east  bank  of  Connecticut 
river. 

Cockborn-law,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Berwick,  about  the  middle 
of  which,  on  the  north  side,  are  the  ruins 
of  a  military  station,  commonly  called 
Edgar's  Half.    Height  900  feet. 

Cockburns-path,  a  village  and  parish 
of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Berwick. 
The  village  is  situated  on  the  road  from 
Dunbar  to  Berwick.  Population  004. 
7$  miles  S.  £.  of  Dunbar. 

Cockenzie,  a  maritime  village  of  Scot* 
land,  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  near 
the  harbour  of  Portseton,  1J  mile  N.E. 
of  Prestonpans. 

Cocker,  a  river  of  England,  in  Com* 
berland,  issues  from  a  mountain  near  the 
Black-lead  mines,  and  after  flowing  through 
the  lakes  of  Buttermere  and  Crummock, 
and  receiving  the  tributary  stream  of 
Lowes  water,  proceeds  northward  to  the 
Derwent,  which  it  joins  at  Cockermouth. 

Cockermodth,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Cumberland,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Cocker  and  Derwent.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Cocker,  over  which 
there  is  a  bridge  of  one  arch.  The  streets 
though  spacious  are  irregular ;  yet  many  of 
the  houses  are  neatly  built.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  an  artificial  mount,  raised  on  a  pre* 
cipice  above  the  Derwent,  near  die  con- 
flux of  the  two  streams,  are  still  to  be  seen 
the  ruins  of  the  castle.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  place  of  great  strength ;  and  in  the 
civil  wars  was  garrisoned  for  the  unfor- 
tunate Charles  I.  Cockermouth  sends  two 
members  to  parliament :  the  right  of  elec- 
tion is  limited  to  the  inhabitants  who  have 
burgage  tenure.  This  town  can  boast  of 
several  excellent  schools,  founded  and  sup-* 
ported  by  bequests  and  subscriptions ;  and 
of  a  dispensary  for  indigent  patients,  esta- 
blished ib  1793,  the  benefits  of  which  have 
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been  experienced  by  thousands.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  manufacture  here,  are  hats, 
cdarse  woollen  cloths,  shalloons,  checks, 
coarse  linens,  and  leather.  Weekly  markets 
on  Monday  and  Saturday.  Annual  fairs,  first 
Monday  after  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas, 
for  hiring  servants.  From  the  first  Monday 
of  May  to  the  end  of  October  there  is  a  mar- 
ket, once  a  fortnight  on  Monday,  for  horned 
cattle,  and  a  fair  at  Michaelmas,  for  horses. 
Population  in  1811,  2964.  Distance  from 
London  305  miles  N.  N.  W.,  from  Keswick 
IS  S.  by  £. 

Cockermodth,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  Grafton  county,  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  1790,  it  contained  above  300  in- 
habitants. 

Cocklerue,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Linlithgow,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  a  cavity  called  Wallace's  Cradle, 
■aid  to  have  been  the  resort  of  that  hero. 
Height  500  feet 

Cock  pen,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Edinburgh,  the  greater  part  of 
which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  South 
Esk.    Population  2000. 

Cocla,  a  village  of  Greece,  about  a  mile 
distant  from  the  ruins  of  Plata*. 

Coco,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Darien, 
which  falli  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  Lat  7. 
8.  N. 

Coco,  8  small  island  in  the  Spanish 
main,  near  the  coast  of  Veragua.  Long. 
82.30.  W.    Lat  8. 10.  N. 

Cocoa  Island,  a  small  island,  forming 
part  of  the  group  of  the .  Poggy  islands, 
near  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.  Long. 
100.  30.  E.    Lat  2.  29.  S. 

Cocoa  Nut  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  west 
coast  of  Roberts's  island,  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  discovered  by  lieutenant  Hergest 
Good  anchorage  and  regular  soundings 
were  found  from  18  to  5  fathoms  water ; 
the  bottom,  a  fine  clear  sand ;  an  excellent 
run  of  fresh  water  discharged  itself  into- 
the  bay,  near  a  grove  of  cocoa  nut  trees. 
The  landing  was  but  indifferent  on  account 
of  the  surf,  but  water  is  easily  to  be  ob- 
tained.   Long.  219.  48.  E.    Lat  7.  35.  S. 

Cocoa  Nut  Island,  a  small  island  near 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.  Long.  95.  35. 
E.   Lat  4.  38.  N. 

Cocoa  Nut  Island,  a  small  island  at 
the  entrance  of  Carteret's  harbour,  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  New  Ireland. 

Cocoa  Nut  Key,  a  small  island  in  the 
/Spanish  main,  near  the  Mosquito  shore. 
Long.  82.  20.  W.    Lat  15. 52.  N. 

Cocoa  Nut  Point,  a  cane  forming  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Gilolo. 
Long.  128.  26.  E.    Lat  0.  44.  S. 

Cocoa  Tree,  a  cape  on  the  north  coast 
efthe  island  of  Bali. 
CocoHEftACHi,  a  Jesuit  missionary  set- 


tlement of  Mexico,  120  miles  W.S.W.  of 
the  town  of  Chihuahua. 

CocoaAH,  a  town  of  Hjndoston,  pro- 
vince  of  Malwah,  subject  to  the  M^^f 
Long.  77.  5.  E.    Lat  23.  43.  N. 

Cocobin,  a  settlement  of  Mexico,  on 
the  river  Hiaqui. 

Cocorocuma,  a  small  island  in  the 
Spanish  main,  near  the  Mosquito  shore. 
Long.  82.  26.  W.    Lat.  15.  60.  N. 

Cocoa,  Gesat  and  Little,  two  small 
islands  formingptrt  of  the  group  6f  the 
Andamans,  30  miles  S.  E.  of  the  Great 
Andaman. 

Cocos  Islands,  two  small  islands  near 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.  Long.  95.  50. 
E.    Lat  2.  58.  N. 

Cocos,  a  cluster  of  small  islands  in  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  lying  about  the  14th  de- 
gree of  northern  latitude.  They  sure  not 
inhabited,  but  produce  great  quantities  of 
fine  cocoa  nuts. 

Cocos  Island,  an  island  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  visited  by  captain  Vancouver,  ou 
his  return  from  examiuing  the  western 
shores  of  North  America.  Its  coasts 
abound  in  fish,  and  the  soil  is  fruitful, 
producing  a  variety  of  useful  vegetables. 
The  following  is  tne  description  given  of 
it  bv  those  who  were  directed  to  examine  it 
by  Vancouver.  "  It  is  about  12  miles  in 
circumference,  lying  in  a  north-east  and 
south-west  direction.  It  is  about  four 
miles  long  and  two  broad,  with  detached 
rocks  and  islets  scattered  about  its  shores; 
those  lying  off  its  south-west  part  extend 
to  the  greatest  distance,  which  is  nearly 
two  miles,  but  they  cannot  be  considered 
as  dangerous,  because  they  are  sufficient- 
ly high  to  be  seen  and  avoided.  Water 
abounds  in  every  part  of  the  island,  of  ex* 
cellent  Quality,  and  is  to  be  easily  procur- 
ed at  tne  stations  to  which  vessels  can  re- 
sort The  soil  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  streams  that  fall  into  each 
of  the  bays,  is  of  a  poor,  loose,  sandy  na- 
ture ;  but  at  a  little  distance,  behind  the 
beach,  and  in  the  fisAires  of  the  rocks,  a 
rich  Mack  mould  was  observed,  apparently 
capable  of  affording  much  vegetable  nou- 
rishment All  its  vegetable  productions 
appeared  to  grow  luxuriantly,  and  covered 
the  island  in  one  entire  wilderness.  On 
the  rocky  cliffs  near  the  sea  side,  whose 
uneven  surface  admitted  the  growth  of  ve- 
getables, a  coarse  kind  of  grass  is  produced,  ' 
that  afforded  an  excellent  retreat  for  the 
different  kinds  of  sea  fowl  which  resort 
thither  to  roost  and  build  their  nests,  or 
more  properly  speaking  to  lay  their  eggs 
as  they  are  at  little  pains  to  form  a  nest  of 
any  description.  About  these  cliffs  grows 
a  very  particular  kind  of  tree,  something 
like  the  cloth  plant  of  the  South  sea  islands, 
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bat  much  laser ;  some  of  these  grow  to 
the  height  of  about  thirty  feet,  are  of  a 
lightish  coloured  hark,  free  from  branches 
tr>  the  top,  which  is  somewhat  bushy. 
Many  of  the  trees  that  composed  the  forest, 
especially  in  the  interior  and  elevated  part* 
of  the  island,  seemed  to  be  of  a  consider- 
able sue.  The  cocoa  nut  trees,  which  grow 
not  onlr  on  the  sea  shore,  but  high  up  on 
the  side*  of  the  hill*,  were  the  only  trees 
we  aw  that  bore  any  fruit,  although  in 
one  of  the  rivulets  an  unripe  guava  was 
picked  op,  which  most  probably  had  come 
from  the  interior  country ;  in  addition  to 
these  we  noticed  an  abundance  of  different 
torts  of  ferns,  some  of  which  produced  a 
stem  nearly  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
pew  to  the  height  of  nearly  twenty  feet ; 
the*,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  were  exactly 
ef  the  same  description  as  tkiose  commonly 
found  in  New  Zealand.  Such  were  the 
rwrt  general  vegetable  production*  of  this 
feknd  that  fell  under  our  observation;  to 
which  we  further  added  the  seeds  of  apples, 
pacha,  melons,  pumpkins,  with  beans, 
pease,  &&  Fish  were  in  great  abundance, 
aod  sh arks  of  large  size ;  no  turtles  were 
*tn ;  hut  the  shores  abounded  with  rats 
and  Itnd  crabs.  All  the  sea  birds  common 
to  tropical  regions  were  found  here."  In  a 
by  oa  the  western  shore,  a  bottle  was 
(oral  suspended  by  Vancouver's  men,  con- 
fairing  a  note,  directed  to  the  commander 
tf  u\j  Teasel  that  might  visit  the  island, 
ind  signed,  '  James  Colnett,'  stating,  that 
tbtihip  Ratler,  South  sea  whaler,  4>f  Lon- 
don, had  arrived  on  the  26th  July  1793, 
i*l  after  procuring  wood,  water,  and 
«her  refresnments,  nod  proceeded  on  her 
vnsge,  all  in  good  health  j  that  previously 
*«W  departure,  a  breed  of  hogs  and  goats 
lad  been  left  on  the  island,  and  a  variety 
v*  gnden  seeds  had  been  sown.  None  of 
these  articles  were,  however,  to  be  found 
then  Vancouver  touched  at  the  island. 
Ug.273.  6.  £.    Lat.  5.  35.  N. 

Cocremiersk,  a  small  town  of  the 
Pranian  States,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Posh,  with  700  inhabitants. 

Cocvi,  a  settlement  of  South  America, 
in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Grenada,  and  pro- 
tiace  of  Tmvja,  containing  700  white  in- 
habitants, and  150  Indians.  96  miles  from 
Tinja. 

Cor cmoxt,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
ta  department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne, 
vith  1600  inhabitants,  6  miles  S.  W.  of 
Mannande. 

Cod,  Cape,  a  cape  of  North  America, 
«  the  north  side  of  Boston  bay;  This 
ope  is  the  point  of  a  strip  of  land  which 
ntcnils  130  miles  in  length ;  the  soil  is  in 
^oeral  barren.    It  was  discovered,  and  so 
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named,  by  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  in  1802  • 
Long.  70. 10.  W.    Lat.  42. 4.  N. 

Cod  Roy-,  a  river  of  Newfoundland* 
which  runs  into  the  sea  between  cape  Ray 
and  cape  Anguille. 

Con  s  Head,  a  cape  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  Ireland.  Long.  9.  59.  W.  Lat. 
51;  36.  N. 

Codadi  Volpk,  a  promontory  of  Naples, 
in  the  province  of  Calabria  Ultra. 

Codapahar,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  dis- 
trict of  Bundelcund.  Long.  80.2.  £.  Lat. 
S5.  17.N. 

Codbeck,  a  small  river  of  England,  in 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  meets 
the  Willowbeck  at  Dalton ;  and,  about  9 
miles  after  their  junction,  the  united  streams 
fall  into  the  Swale. 

Codoors,  a  river  of  Caucasus;  which 
separates  Mingrelia  from  Abascia,  and  rails 
into  the  Black  sea.  There  is  a  town  of  the 
same  name  on  its  banks.  Long.  48.  14.  £1 
Lat.  44.  N. 

Code,  a  large  river  of  the  province  of 
Panama,  in  South  America,  which  runs 
into  the  Spanish  main,  in  long.  80.  35.  Wl 
lat.  9.  5.  N.  Through  this  river,  a  con- 
traband trade  was  formerly  constantly  car* 
ried  on  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  to  prevent 
which,  a  Watch  tower  was  built  at  the  en* 
trance  of  the  river,  which  was  taken. by 
the  English  in  1746. 

Coden,  a  town  of  Virginia,  15  miles 
N.W.  of  Williamsburg. 

Cod  era,  Cafe  dz,  a  cape  on  the  coast 
of  Venezuela,  in  South  America.  Long* 
66.  10.  W.    Lat.  10;  85.  N* 

Code  rub  Creek,  a  river  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  runs  into  the  Susquehannah. 
Long.  76.  40.  W.    Lat.  40.  3*  N»     A 

Cons  si,  a  town  of  European  Turkey* 
in  Albania,  16  miles  E.  of  Valona. 

Codeville,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  not 
far  from  Voghera,  containing  1300  inha- 
bitants. 

Codogno,  (Cotoneum),  a  neat  town  of 
Lornbardy,  situated  near  the  eonflux  of 
the  Adda  and  the  Po.  Population  8000. 
4  miles  W.  of  Pizzighitone. 

Codolan,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast 
of  Formentera,  one  of  the  Pi  thy  use  islands, 
in  the  Mediterranean*  Long.  1j  30.  E. 
Lat.  38.  41.  N. 

ConoLSBERO,  a  town  of  the  Bavarian 
States*  in  the  circle  of  the  Reaat,  8  miles 
W.  of  Nuremberg. 

Codrell,  an  islet  off  the  coast  of  Mi- 
norca, to  the  north-west  of  Ciudadella. 

Codropio,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli, 
on  the  Stella;  it  wad  at  a  country  seat  near 
this  that -Bonaparte  resided  during  the  con- 
ferences for  peace  at  Camro-Formiov  •  lp 
4m>sS.S.W.pflTdhia. 
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•  Coniosco.    See  Cotrtuko. 

Coe,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  % 
pf  Argyle,  which  flows  through  the  wild  and 
romantic  valley  of  Glencoe,  and,  after  a 
winding  course  of  10  miles,  falls  into  Loch 
Leven. 

•  Cost.    See  Allygur. 

'Coesnok,  a  river  of  France,  in  Britta- 
jiy,  which  runs  into  the  sea  between  Pon- 
torsom  and  Mont  St  Michel. 

•  Coevordeu,  or  Kokvorde,  a  fortified 
town  of  the  Netherlands,  the  capital  of  the 
district  of  Dren  the,  situated  on  the  small 
fiver  Aa.  It  contains  1530  inhabitants, 
Imt  it  Is  accounted  the  chef  dtcttmre  of  the 
celebrated  Coehorn,  and  is  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  of  Holland,  forming 
the  key  to  Groningen,  Overyssel,  and 
Friesland.  It  has  the  form  of  a  regular 
pentagon,  with  high  and  thick  ramparts, 
seven  large  bastions,  seven  half  moons,  and 
seven  ravelins.  It  is  farther  strengthened 
by  a  fort  surrounded  with  five  other  bas- 
'tions;  add  to  all  this,  that  the  surround- 
ing ground  is  marshy.  In  1672,  it  was 
besieged  by  Bernard  von  Galen,  the  war- 
like bishop  of  Munster,  and  betrayed  by 
the  governor ;  but  was  shortly  after  retaken 
by  the  Dutch.  In  1795,  it  surrendered  to 
the  French,  after  they  were  masters  of 
Holland.  30  miles  S.  of  Groningen,  36 
N.  £.  of  Deventer,  and  60  N.E.  of  Arn- 
fctira.    Long.  6.33.  E.  Lat.  52.  42.  N. 

Coeuvbss,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aisne,  containing 
J30  houses.    8  miles  S.  W.  of  Soissons. 

Coeyjians,  a  township  and  village  of 
Albany  county,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
The  township  is  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  11  mile*  S.  of  Albany,  and 
contains,  according  to  a  late  census,  3574 
inhabitants,  including  101  slaves.  Of  the 
inhabitants  979  are  senatorial  electors.  The 
Tillage  consists  of  about  30  houses. 

Coeze,  a  town  of  Savoy,  10  miles  S*  E. 
of  Chamberry. 

Coffin  Island,  a  small  island  of  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 
Long.  79.  59.  W.    Lat.  32.  43.  N. 

Corns,  *  small  river  of  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  enters  the  Plata  from 
she  north,  nearly  opposite  the  capital. 

Cog  a,  an  inhabited  island  in  the  lake  of 
JJembea,  in  Abyssinia.  ^ 

•  Cogazza,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  in  the 
Breacian,  6  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Brescia. 

Cogeab,  a  lake  of  North  America,  50 
miles  Ions,  and  10  broad.  Long.  109.  W. 
Lat.  66.  N. 

Coggeshall,  a  parish  and  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Essex,  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  tne  river  Blackwater.  Its 
streets  are  narrow  and  ill  paved.  The  ma* 
nnfaeture  of  baize  was  formerly  carried  on 


in  this  place  to  a  considerable  extent,  butt* 
is  now  on  the  decline.  Market  day,  Satu.l 
day ;  annual  fairs  on  Whit-Tuesday  ad 
Whit- Wednesday.  Population,  in  1811, 
2471.  Distant  44  miles  N.E.  from  Loo. 
don ;  from  Colchester  6|  W. 

Cog  hk  a  wag  a,  an  Indian  village,  in  Lower 
Canada.  It  is  placed  on  the  banks  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  about  ten  miles  in  a  stmt 
line  from  Montreal.  It  consists  of  a  church, 
a  house  for  a  missionary,  who  resides  wiia 
his  Indian  flock,  and  about  140  others, 
principally  built  of  stone,  formed  into  two 
or  three  rows,  resembling  streets,  but  not 
remarkable  either  for  cleanliness  or  regu- 
larity. The  inhabitants  amount  to  about 
900,  who,  though  somewhat  reclaimed,  ut 
by  no  means  thoroughly  broken  off  faro 
their  savage  habits. 

CooiLFATxy,  a  town  of  the  south  of  In- 
dia, in  the  district  of  Tinnevelly.  Long.  <?< 
62.  E.    Lat  9.  15.  N. 

Coon  a,  a  small  town  of  Piedmont,  ! 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Aoata.  I 

Cognac,  or  Coign  a c,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Charente,  situatd 
in  a  fertile  and  highly  agreeable  tract,  or 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Cbarente,  aal 
containing  8850  inhabitants.  The  neigh 
bourhood  abounds  in  excellent  red  ad 
white  wines ;  from  the  Utter  is  made  tin 
famous  Cognac  brandy,  in  which  the  to*i 
trades  to  a  large  extent  with  Paris,  Hot 
land,  England,  and  Ireland.  300  mile 
S.S.W.  of  Paris.  Long.  0.  19.  61.  W 
Lat.  45i  41,  49.  N. 

Cognbhob.8,  a  small  town  of  France,  u 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  wit 
190  houses. 

Cogni.    See  Kbnieh. 

Cogolla,  a  river  of  Spam,  which  ran 
into  the  Nagarella,  in  Old  Castile. 

Cogolludo,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  th 
province  of  Gnadalaxara. 

Cogubto,  or  Coooreto,  a  small  town  i 
the  Genoese  territory,  where  Columbus 
supposed  to  have  been  born  in  the  ye 
1442.    9  miles  E.S.E.  of  Savons. 

Cohanzy,  or  Cjesasia,  a  small  river  < 
die  United  States,  in  New  Jersey,  whic 
runs  into  Delaware  bay.  It  is  shout  S 
miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable  for  vest 
of  100  tons  to  Bridgetown,  SO  miles  fro 
its  mouth. 

Cohasset,  a  township  of  the  Unit 
States,  in  Norfolk  county,  Massschuseti 
which  contains  show  1000  inhabitants.- 
Cohasset  rocks,  which' have  been  fatal  to 
many  vessels,  lie  off  the  coast  of  this  tow 
ship  about  a  league  from  the  shore.  It  li 
£5  miles  aE.  of  Boston. 

Cohbk,  a  town  of  Baloochistsn,  on  t 
road  from  Kulat  to  Hurmanahur,  at  pre* 
t^e  residence  of  Meer  Mind  Khan, 
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Gmigxawaga,  or  Cahnawaoa.     See 

JiAwfova. 

Cohoxgobonto,  the  name  .of  Potowmack 
river  before  it  breaks  through  the  Blue 
Ridge,  in  N.  lat  39.  45.  Its  whole  length 
to  &  Blue  Ridge  may  be  about  160  miles; 
from  thence  it  assumes  the  name  ofPolow- 
tKoci,  which  see. 

Cohbex,  a  large  village  of  Saxony,  near 
Altenbarg. 

Cmaxb,  or  Cayambe,  a  river  of  South 
America,  which  enters  the  Amazons  in  lat. 
3.33.S. 

Coiba,  or  Qui  bo,  a  small  island  in  the 
rVtfie  ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Veragua. 
long.  82.  26.  W.     Lat  3.  N. 

Coicb,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  which  falls  into  the 
Dee,  in  the  district  of  Braemar. 

Cojepa,  a  settlement  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Venezuela. 

Coiladt,  a  town  and  fortress  of  India, 
on  the  frontier  of  Tanjore,  15  miles  east  of 
Trichmopoly.  The  English  army  was 
cutoned  here  during  the  rainy  season  of 
1753. 

Coilan,  a  town  of  Cochin,  on  the  Mala- 
lax  coast  of  India,  the  residence  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop,  whose  jurisdiction 
extends  over  100  churches  of  native  Chris- 
tians. 

Cotiu,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district  of 
TirfwoL    Long.  85. 50.  E.    Lat  26. 25.  N. 

Coiltie,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  in  the 
cnmty  of  Inverness,  which  rises  in  the  hills 
tf  Uiquhart,  and  falls  into  Loch  Ness. 

CoiMBETooa,  a  district  in  the  south  of 
India,  situated  between  the  10th  and  12th 
degrees  of  northern  latitude.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Dindigul,  on  the  east  by 
Sslem  and  Kittnagherry,  on  the  north  by 
Mysore,  and  on  the  west  by  the  province  of 
Malabar.  It  is  divided  into  North  and 
South  Cohnbetoor.  The  former vs  a  very 
productive  country,  and  highly  cultivated, 
by  means  of  wells  and  reservoirs ;  the  latter 
has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
late  war,  when  many  of  the  aqueducts  and 
reservoirs  were  destroyed.  The  soil,  in 
many  places,  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
nitre,  which  may  be  used  either  for  culinary 
purposes  or  medicine.  Iron  has  also  been 
round  in  some  places.  Its  principal  produce 
v  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  and  betel  leaf.  It 
seems  to  hare  been  first  annexed  to  Mysore 
tboat  the  year  1746,  and  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  British  in  1783,  but  restored 
to  Tippoo  Sultan  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
vsr.  It  was  again  invaded  by  the  British 
troops  in  1790,  and  finally  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  English  upon  the  over- 
throw and  death  of  the  tyrant  in  1799. 
Since  which  period  it  has  been  governed  by 
s  European  judge,  collector,  &$  under  the 


of  Madras.  Its  principal  towns) 
are  CoimSetoor,  Erroad,  and  Carroor.  At 
a  place  called.  Perura  is  a  celebrated  Hin- 
doo temple,  asserted  to  be  3000  years  old; 
the  building  is  highly  ornamented  with  * 
number  of  figures,  some  of  which  are  very 
indecent  When  Tippoo  issued  an  order 
for  the  destruction  of  the  idolatrous  places 
of  worship  iQ  2fs  dominions,  he  excepted 
this,  which  is «led  Mail  Chittumbra,  and 
two  other  places.  Coimbetoor,  the  capital 
of  the  above  district,  is  defended  by  a  cita- 
del or  small  fort,  and  contains  a  handsome 
mosque,  built  by  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  about 
2000  houses,  with  barracks  for  a  regiment 
of  cavalry.  It  was  taken  twice  by  the  Bri- 
tish, first  in  1783,  and  secondly  in  1790; 
but  was  afterwards  besieged  by  the  troopt 
of  the  Sultan,  who  were  repulsed  in  an  at* 
tempt  to  storm  it,  by  a  weak  garrison  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Chalmers; 
subsequently  it  surrendered  on  honourable 
terms,  but  Tippoo  broke  the  capitulation, 
and  imprisoned  the  garrison.  Along  with 
the  district  it  came  into  possession  of  the 
British  in  the  year  1799.  Long.  77.  6,  £• 
Lat  10.  5.  N. 

Coimbra,  an  ancient  city  of  Portugal,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Beira,  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Mondego,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  an  elegant  atone  bridge, 
with  a  double  row  of  arches.  The  town, 
rises  beautifully  along  the  side  of  a  hill,  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre ;  but  is  in  the 
interior'  narrow,  crowded,  ill-paved,  dirty, 
and  in  some  places  so  steep  as  to  be  ascend- 
ed with  difficulty.  It  contains  about  12,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  who 
possesses  a  large  income.  It  has,  exclusive 
of  the  cathedral,  eight  parish  churches,  and 
a  like  number  of  convents,  one  of  which, 
that  of  Santa  Cruz,  is  the  second  in  point 
of  wealth  in  the  kingdom.  But  by  far  the 
most  interesting  object  at  Coimbra  is  the 
university,  founded  originally  at  Lisbon  in 
1290,  but  transferred  hither  in  1306,  and 
now  the  only  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
Portugal  It  consists  of  eighteen  colleges, 
with  very  ample  funds.  The  course  of 
study  is  here  divided  into  six  branches,  viz. 
theology,  taught  by  eight  professors;  canon 
law,  by  nine ;  civil  law,  by  eight;  medicine, 
by  six;  mathematics,  by  four;  and  philo- 
sophy, by  four.  The  session  commences  in 
October,  and  closes  in  May ;  and  the  aver- 
age number  of  students  is  800.  Coimbra  it 
a  place  of  great  antiquity ;  its  ancient  name 
waa  Conimbriga,  or  Grimbrica,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  old  town  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
a  tolerably  perfect  condition  near  Conduaee* 
This  place  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  Portugal,  and  contains  the 
tombs  of  several  members  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily. It  was  fortified  at  a  very  early  osrlodj 
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fttid  has  undergone  many  sieges.  The  an- 
cient walls  and  towers  still  remain,  and 
form  its  only  defence.  It  suffered  consider- 
able damage  from  the  earthquake  which 
destroyed  Lisbon  in  1755.  The  territory 
of  Coimbra,  though  mountainous,  is  very 
fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  abounding  in 
wine  and  all  sorts  of  fruj&  particularly 
oranges,  peaches,  and  ^vefjTjA  number  of 
French  soldiers  belongings  the  rear  of 
Massena's  army,  were  made  prisoners  here 
by  general  Trant  in  October  1810,  when 
lord  Wellington,  after  the  action  of  Busa- 
co,  retreated  to  occupy  the  Knes  of  Torres 
Vedras.  60  miles  S.S.E.  of  Oporto,  and  96 
N.  N.  E.  of  Lisbon.  Long.  8.  24.  44.  W. 
Lat  4a  12.  30.  N. 

Coinct,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aisne,  with  about  200 
houses.    6  miles  1^.  of  Chateau  Thierry. 

Coinich,  a  dmall  river  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Argyle,  which  falls  into  the  north 
bank  of  LochUnnhe. 

Coioacan,  or  Culuacan,  a  small  town 
of  Mexico,  inhabited  by  1885  Indian  fami- 
lies. It  is  surrounded  with  country  houses, 
shady  arbours,  and  fine  orchards,  which 
serve  as  a  recreation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico,  from  which  it  is  distant  6  miles 
&  S.  E.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloths, 
baizes,  and  serges.  Long.  99.  4.  W.  Lat. 
19.  20.  N. 

Coire,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  canton  of  the  Grisons,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  the  League  of  God's  House.  It 
is  situated  between  two  hills,  in  a  fruitful 
tract,  on  the  Plessur,  which,  after  bathing 
its  wails,  falls  into  the  Rhine.  It  contains 
9500  inhabitants,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts ;  of  which  die  smaller,  situated  on  an 
eminence  to  the  east,  comprises  the  old 
residence  of  the  Catholic  bishop,  and  is 
inhabited  mostly  by  Catholics:  the  lower 
town  is  occupied  by  Protestants.  The 
.  whole  is  surrounded  by  old  brick  walls,  with 
towers,  and  is  in  general  ill  built  and  dirty. 
The  chief  edifice  is  the  bishop's  residence. 
The  cathedral  church,  which  stands  near  it, 
was  bulls  in  the  8th  century.  In  the  town- 
house  is  the  chancery  ana  archives  of  the 
canton  of  the  Grisons,  the  diet  of  which 
meets  here  every  three  years.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  town  is  democratic.  The  in- 
habitants find  their  principal  support  in  the 
trade  and  agency  between  Germany  and! 
Italy.  The  Rhine  here  begins  to  be  navi- 
gable by  rafts,  and  conveys  merchandise  to- 
wards Ltndau  and  Zurich.  Coire  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  the  Romans  having,  in 
the  4th  century,  founded  here,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood,  a  colony  under  the  name  of 
Curia  Rhcctorunu  Coire  is  the  birth-place 
of  Angelica  Kauflmann,  the  celebrated  fe- 
iMle  pointer.    22  riles  E.  8.  &  of  Gloria, 


32  NT.  of  Chiavenna,  and  66  S.  of  Constance, 
Long.  9.  25.  £.  Lat.  46.  50.  N. 

Coiro,  a  river  of  Portugal,  which  runs 
into  the  Minho,  near  its  mouth. 

Cox  ala  hi 8 kit,  a  river  of  North  Arae* 
riea,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and,  after  a  course  of  about  300  miles,  enter* 
Clark's  river,  a  branch  of  the  Columbia,  m 
long.  1 1 3.  W.  lat  about  47.  N.  It  is  deep  and 
rapid,  and  about  60  yards  wide,  with  banks 
which,  though  not  high,  are  sufficiently 
bold  to  prevent  the  waters  from  overflowing. 
The  Rocky  mountains,  in  which  it  has  its 
source,  form  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
waters  that  run  into  the  Atlantic  and  those 
that  run  into  the  Pacific ;  and  itapproachei 
within  60  miles  of  Dearborn's  creek,  which 
falls  into  the  Missouri. 

Coke,  Point,  the  north-west  noint  of 
entrance  into  Holkham  bay,  on  tne  west 
coast  of  North  America.  Long.  226.  S3.  £. 
Lat.  57.  43.  N. 

Co  kino,  a  port  of  the  island  of  Lemnos, 
near  which  is  dug  the  species  of  earth  for 
which  that  island  is  distinguished.  Long. 
25.  22.  E.  Lat  39.  57.  N. 

Col  r/AcNELLE,  a  passage  of  the  Alps, 
between  Guillctre  and  Chateau-Dauphin. 

Col  d'Arez,  a  passage  of  the  Pyrenees, 
hi  the  road  from  Prats  de  Mollo  in  France, 
to  Campredon  in  Spain. 

Col  d'Argentiere,  a  passage  of  the 
Alps,  in  the  north  part  of  the  county  of 
Nice,  between  Nice  and  Saluzzo. 

Col  de  Balaguer.    See  Balaguer, 

Col  de  Balke,  a  passage  of  the  Alps, 
between  Chainouny  and  Martigny,  7400 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Col  do  Bon homme,  a  passage  of  the 
Alps,  in  Savoy,  to  the  west  of  Mont  Blanc. 

Col  des  Fours,  a  passage  of  the  Alps, 
in  Savoy,  near  the  Col  du  Bonhomme,  ele- 
vated, 8376  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cot.  de  Laniere,  a  passage  of  the  Alps, 
near  Briancon,  over  a  very  high  mountain 
of  the  same  name. 

Col  de  Limok,  a  passage  of  the  Alps, 
between  Sospello  and  Coni. 

Col  du  Mont  Cervtk,  a  passage  of  the 
Alps,  in  the  Valafc,  at  the  height  of  no  less 
than  10,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
See  Oervin,  Mont, 

Col  de  Paracols,  a  passage  of  the  Py- 
renees, between  CeTet  in  France,  and  Am- 
purdan  in  Spain. 

Col  de  Pertuis,  a  passage  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, between*  BoulOn  and  Junqnera. 

Col  de  la  Seigne,  a  passage  of  the 
Alps,  between  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  7573 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  fbrmi 
part  of  the  frontier  of  Italy,  and  all  the 
streams  which  flow  from  it  run  towards  the 
Po. 

C»l  Dt  f  ek*a>  a  well  known  passage  of 
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fat  Alp,  between  Piedmont  and  Nice, 
north  or  the  town  of  Tends,  and  5600  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Col  Ferret,  a  passage  of  the  Alps,  be-, 
rween  the  VaUis  and  Piedmont,  at  the 
bright  of  7146  feet. 

Cola  Rocks,  rocks  in  the  Carribbean 
m.  Long.  63. 16.  W.  Lat.  11. 15.  N, 

Colaia,  a  small  island  and  fortress  on 
the  vat  coast  of  India,  belonging  to  the 
Mahrattas,  only  SO  miles  S.  of  Bombay* 
Long.  78. 53.  E.  Lat.  18.  39.  N. 

Colaiicotta,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
fina  of  the  Northern  Circars,  situated  on 
the  borders  of  a  beautiful  lake.  Long.  81. 
20.  &  Lat  16.  30.  N. 

Colalto,  or  Collalto,  a  small  town  of 
the  Venetian  territory,  in  the  Trevisan,  at 
the  conflux  of  the  Soligo  and  Piave.  14 
oiks  N.  of  Trevigio. 

Colak,  a  village  of  Peru,  in  the  province 
of  Piura,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
watered  by  the  river  Colan,  or,  more  pro- 
perly,  Calamayu.  Its  inhabitants  are  either 
cagiged  in  agriculuire,  or  they  are  fisher- 
oen. 

Colangodu,  a  town  of  Southern  India, 
province  of  Malabar,  situated  near  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  It  contains  about  1000 
house*,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  weavers. 
Long.  76.  49.  E.   Lat.  10.  42.  N. 

Colapoor,  a  small  independent  Mah- 
ratti  state,  ou  the  western  coast  of  India, 
between  the  15th  and  17th  degrees  of  N. 
k.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Portuguese  territory  of  Goa,  to  the  east  and 
with  by  the  dominions  of  the  Peshwa,  and 
to  the  west  by  the  sea.  Its  principal  towns 
ue  Colapoor,  Yingorla,  and  Raree.  The 
country  is  much  intersected  by  rivers,  and 
produces  great  quantities  of  rice.  About 
the  Tear  1670  this  country  was  taken  from 
the  king  of  Bejapore  by  the  celebrated  Se- 
njee;  and  in  1684  was  overrun  by  the 
innies  of  Aurungzebe,  who  committed  great 
brag,  and  burnt  the  -town  of  Vingorla. 
During  the  year  1804,  in  consequence  oF 
the  piracies  committed  by  the  subjects  of 
the  rajah  of  Colapoor,  afl  his  ports  Were 
blocluded  by  a  small  British  squadron ;  and 
it  the  same  period  two  of  the  depredators 
who  had  fled  from  the  victorious  arms  of 
gaieral  Wellesley,  took  refuge  with  the 
K}»h;  in  consequence  of  which  the  gene- 
ral threatened  him  with  an  invasion  of  his 
country,  unless  he  restrained  both  the  pi- 
Kte  and  depredators,  which  threat  had  the 
(laired  effect.  It  is  the  only  state  on  the 
western  coast  totally  independent  of  the 
BritUli. 

(ulafooi,  the  capital  of  the  above  dis- 
trict and  residence  of  the  rajah,  who  is  said 
J°be,  according  to  Hindoo  law,  the  lineal 
wir  of  Scvajee,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta 


empire,  being  descended  from  the  adopted 
son  of  Sambfia,  the  grandson  of  Sevajee. 
Long.  74.  40.  E.  Lat.  15.  40.  N, 

Colar,  a  small  district  in  the  south  of 
India,  and  territories  of  the  rajah  of  Mysore, 
intersected  by  the  78th  degree  of  eastern 
longitude,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
British  district  of  Chittor.  It  produces 
all  kinds  of  grain,  sugar,  and  cotton.  Gold 
dust  U  found  in  various  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, particularly  nine  miles  east  of  Boodi- 
cotta.  Salt  is  also  made  in  some  parts  of  it, 
by  scraping  off  the  surface  of  the  earth  dur- 
ing the  dry  season,  and  after  wards,  boiling 
and  filtering  it.  This  country  differed 
much  during  the  war  with  Hyder  Ali  in- 
1768,  and  the  trade  and  manufactures  were 
nearly  annihilated  by  Tippoo,  who  prohi- 
bited all  intercourse  with  the  Carnatic ;  but 
both  are  now  rapidly  on  the  increase. 

Colar,  a  town  and  fortress,  being  the* 
capital  of  the  above  district.  The  fortifica- 
tions are  composed  of  mud:  but  in  the 
centre  of  the  fort  there  is  a  cavalier  built  of 
stone,  which  commands  all  the  works.  It 
is  also  defended  by  a  deep  ditch.  This, 
place  is  very  frequently  mentioned  in  his- 
tory, and  was  taken  in  the  year  1768  by  the* 
English,  but  shortly  after  retaken  by  Hyder, 
who  had  a  great  veneration  for  the  place, 
it  having  been  the  residence  and  government 
of  his  father  Futteh  Mahommed,  and  con- 
taining the  tombs  of  that  person  and  many 
of  his  relations.  The  town  contains  about 
700  houses;  but  the  handsomest  buildings 
in  the  place  are  the  mosque  and  mausoleum 
of  Futteh  Mahommed,  commenced  by  him- 
self about  the  year  1749,  and  finished  by 
Hyder  Ali.  These  buildings  are  still  sup- 
ported with  their  establishment  of  fakiera 
or  devotees,  at  the  expence  of  the  British 
government.  Long.  78.  19.  E.  Lat  13* 
8.  N. 

Colarpore,  a  town  of  Hindostaa,  pro- 
vince of  Berar,  belonging  to  the  Niaam. 
Long.  78.  10.  E.   Lat.  20.  56.  N. 

Colate,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  runs 
into  the  Pacific  ocean.    Lat.  16.  10.  N. 

Colbjsne,  a  small  seaport  of  Tripoli,  in 
Africa,  90  miles  S.  E.  of  Mesurata. 

Colbe  ao,  a  seaport  of  the  Prussian  states, 
in  Farther  Pomerania,  principality  of  Cam- 
rain,  situated  on  the  Persante,  about  half  a 
mile  from  its  mouth,  with  a  harbour  in  the 
Baltic  The  inhabitants  are  between  3000 
and  4000.  The  chief  edifices  are  the  town 
house  and  the  large  cathedral.  The  aque- 
duct which  supplies  the  town  with  water 
is  an  ingenious  structure.  Colberg  is  a 
fortress  of  some  importance :  it  was  three 
times  besieged  by  the  Russians  during  the 
seven  years  war,  and  twice  without  success; 
but  in  the  last  attempt  it  was  forced  to  ca- 
pitulate, from  the  scarcity  of  provisions^ 
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Aftethepeaceof  1769,  Frederick  tl.  was  at 
considerable  expellee  in  repairing  the  fort- 
ress, and  granted  large  sums  for  the  relief 
of  the  suffering  inhabitants.  The  village  of 
Altstadt-Colberg  lies  in  the  neighbourhood. 
98  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Custrin,  and  124  N.  E. 
of  Berlin.    Long.  15. S7.  £.  Let.  54.  8.  N. 

CoLcrtAGUA,  a  province  of  Chili;  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  Andes,  south  by  the 
rvince  of  Maule,  and  west  by  the  sea.  It 
190  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west, 
and  96  in  breadth  from  north  to  south.  In 
tills  province  are  several  gold  mines ;  and 
there  were  formerly  others,  the  working  of 
which  is  now  discontinued.  Here  are  also 
some  copper  mines.  The  country  abounds 
in  wheat,  large  and  small  cattle,  horses,  and 
mules.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  1 5,000, 
and  the  capital  is  San  Fernando. 

Colchester,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  occupying  the  north  side 
of  an  eminence  on  the  river  Colue,  which 
is  crossed  by  three  bridges.    It  has  been 
encircled  by  walls,  still  partly  standing, 
though   greatly  decayed;  and  contains  a 
castle,  which  was  a  place  of  great  strength, 
insomuch  that  a  person  who  lately  pur- 
chased the  walls  for  the  sake  of  the  ma- 
terials, found  himself  unable  to  demolish 
them.    This  castle  has  for  a  long   time 
fast  been  used  as  a  house  of  correction. 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  of 
Roman  architecture;  it  was  renewed  by 
Edward  the  Elder,  and  after  being  confer- 
red on  several  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
it  has  become  the  private  property  of  dif- 
ferent  individuals    for   several  centuries. 
Colchester  consists  of  10  parishes,  8  being 
within  the  wails,  4  without  them,  and  4  in 
tile  liberties;  and  it  contains  19  parish 
churches.     St  Peter's  is  considered  the 
chief,  and  it  has  lately  been  enlarged  and 
beautified  at  an  expence  of  near  L.3000 :  it 
has  a  neat  brick  steeple,  and  contains  a 
handsome  organ.    It  existed  previous  to  'the 
.Norman  conquest,  and  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  was  held  by  two  priests 
for  a  small  quit  rent.   Excepting  St  Peter's, 
St  James's,  and  St  Mary's,  which  are  spa- 
cious and  handsome  within,  especially  the 
two  former,  the  churches  are  of  indiffer- 
ent architecture,  having  been  built  partly 
of  Roman  bricks  and  the  rubbish  of  other 
edifices.     There  are  7  places  of  worship 
rVr  dissenters,  viz.  1  for  Independents,  1 
for  Wesleyans,  9  for  Baptists,  1  for  Pres- 
byterians, 1  for  Quakers,  and  1  for  Uni- 
tarians.   An  hospital,  originally  designed 
.  rbr   the  reception  of  lepers   and  infirm 
persons,  was  founded  by  Eudo,  steward  of 
Henry  I.  and  dedicated  to  St  Mary  Magda- 
lene.   It  was' suppressed  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  religious  houses,  but  refounded  by 
/antes  L  in  1610,,  under  the  name  of  the 


college  and  hospital  of  king  James,  for  I 
poor  men  and  a  master,  who  should  be  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish.  Two  ahns-houset 
were  endowed  in  the  preceding  century. 
There  are  two  charity  schools,  one  contain- 
ing 55  boys,  the  other  30  girls,  and  a  free 
school,  which  was  endowed  in  1539.  Be* 
sides  these;  the  Protestant  dissenters  hare 
three  schools,  and  the  Independents  two. 
They  have  also  a  school  upon  the  Lanes* 
terian  plan,  which  is  supported  by  voluntary 
subscription,  and  contains  900  boys  and 
100  girls.  Here  is  a  town  jail,  a  custom- 
house, and  tarrocks,  together  with  a  park 
of  artillery,  which  were  formerly  sufficient 
for  the  accommodation  of  10,000  troopi; 
but  they  have  been  mostly  pulled  down 
and  sold,  what  remains  of  them  being  not  fit 
to  contain  more  than  800  men.  Colchester 
has  a  commodious  theatre,  built  in  1819, 
which  is  attended  annually  by  a  company  of 
actors  from  Norwich,  and  holds  to  the  value 
of  L.140.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade  and  manufacture,  about  a  third  of  the 
families  inhabiting  it  being  engaged  in  busi- 
ness. The  principal  manufacture  consists  of 
woollen  cloths,  particularly  baize,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Dutch  in  the.  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  formerly  afforded  em- 
ployment to90,000persons;  but  owing  to  the 
late  war  their  number  has  considerably  de* 
creased  The  mode  of  conducting  the  baize 
manufacture,  and  the  Quality  of  the  stuff,  are 
under  particular  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Baize-hall.  Oysters,  dredged  from  the 
Colne,  are  carried  as  an  article  of  traffic  to 
London,  where  they  are  highly  esteemed. 
Several  large  vessels  have  been  built  here. 
There  is  a  fine  quay  on  the  river,  which  has 
been  rendered  navigable,  and  the  water 
flows  from  5  to  7  feet  at  neap,  and  from  9 
to  10  feet  at  spring  tides.  Vessels  of  100 
tons  or  more  can  come  up  to  it;  and  Col- 
chester is  considered  a  port,  though  8  or  9 
miles  from  the  nearest  sea.  There  are  two 
weekly  markets,  and  three  annual  fairs: 
and  also  an  annual  fair  for  wool.  Colches- 
ter is  a  liberty  in  itself,  divided  into  four 
wards ;  and  it  is  a  borough,  returning  two 
members  to  parliament,  which  privilege  has 
been  enjoyed  since  the  23d  of  Edward  I. 
The  right  of  election  is  vested  in  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  common«council,  and  tree  bur* 
gesses  not  receiving  alms,  who  in  the  whole 
now  exceed  1 500.  The  history  of  Colches- 
ter ascends  to  a  period  of  remote  antiquity. 
It  has  generally  been  believed  to  be  the  Colo- 
nia  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  celebrated  em* 
press  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  was 
a  native  of  it  Great  quantities  of  ancient 
bricks,of  large  dimensions,  compose  the  walls 
and  churches;  and  numerous  Roman  antiqu- 
ities, sochastesselated  pavements,  sepulchral 
urns,  images,  rings,  and  medals,  hare  beta 
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freo^dyifawvered.  Salweqtienttotfcetime 
*f  Aden*  it  renamed  a  place  of  considerable 
fljnseqoence,  and  it  has  always  had  an  ample 
shire  is  the  troubica  of  the  subsequent  ages. 
In  the  reign  of  Mary,  when  the  flame  of 
persecution  raged,  many  persons  were  bar* 
tarottsly  put  to  death  in  this  place  on  account 
of  their  religions  principles.  In  the  year' 
1 6*8,  it  itood  a  siege  by theforoes  of  the  par- 
Bament,  whereby  the  inhabitants  were  re-' 
dnoed  to  the  most  urgent  necessities.  A  third* 
part  of  all  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  in  the. 
town  were  delivered  up  for  provisions,  until 
♦snhid  been  consumed.  Dogs  and  cats  were 
wiiwme  food,  and  the  former  so  industri- 
<*dj  sought,  and  sold  at  such  a  price,  that 
tot  one  remained.  Independent  of  repeated 
assaults,  the  besiegers  neglected  no  means 
to  nance  the  besieged  from  then-duty,  by 
introducing  placards  among  them  affixed  to 
arrows.  At  length,  when  provisions  and 
tmnmnition  were  alike  exhausted,  the  town 
rcrrendered.  Two  brave  officers,  sir  Charles 
Loos  snd  sir  George  Lisle,  were  immedi- 
stdy  sentenced  to  death  without  trial,  by  a 
awicfl  of  war-officers,  composed  of  those  of 
the  enemy.  They  were  led  straightway  to 
the  castle,  at  that  time  a  dungeon,  and  from 
thence  speedily  hurried  under  its  walls, 
where  titer  were  barbarously  shot  The 
tan  b  well  supplied  with  water  by  means 
*f  istcam  engine;  and  it  has  a  large  and 
ummodioos  market-place,  to  which  provl- 
ma  are  brought  in  abundance.  Popula- 
ces 12,44*.  Distant  18  miles  &  S.  W.  of 
Ipvich,  and  51  N.  E.  of  London. 

Colchebteb,  the  chief  town  of  Chitten- 
fo  county,  Vermont.  It  is  situated  on  the 
<Mt  hoik  of  Lake  Champbun,  at  the  mouth 
tf  Onion  river,  and  north  of  Burlington,  on 
(Chester  bay,  which  spreads  north  of  the 
town. 

Colchistes,  a  town  of  Virginia,  in 
F&r&x  county,  situate  on  the  northr-east 
■mk  of  Otqnoquam  creek,  three  or  four 
&ies  from  its  confluence  with  the  Potow- 
&**,  where  it  is  100  yards  wide,  and  na- 
ripble  for  boats.  It  contains  about  40 
fcraaes,  and  is  16  miles  S.  W.  of  Alexan- 
fa,  tod  172  S.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Colchester,  a  township  of  the  state  of 
Sew  York,  in  the  south-east  part  of  Dela- 
***  county.  Population  in  1810,  884* 
51  mile*  S.  W.  from  Albany. 

Colchester,  a  township  in  New  London 
<nnity,  Connecticut,  settled  in  1701. 
►  Cold,  s  cape  at  the  north  end  of  Charles 
>*u<lf  on  the  coast  of  east  Greenland. 
tag*  10. 57.  £.  Lat.  79.  6.  N. 
t  Coldijig,  or  Kolbingxk,  a  small  trad* 
or  town  of  the  Danish  states,  in  Jutland, 
tgn^staated  between  two  bills  on  the 
«■*  coast,  near  the  frontier  of  Sleswick. 
» «k  is  a  sfttsoue  edifice  in  a  beautiful 


situation,  *  The  place  contains  some  manu«* 
fhctures;  but  its  navigation  has  been  insigni* 
ficant,  since  the  harbour  has  become  ini 
cumbered  With  mud.  It  is  old,  and  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Danish  kings. 
The  Swedes  were  defeated  here  by  the  Panes" 
in  1644.  24  miles  N.  £.  of  Ripen,  and  65 
N.  N.  W.  of  Sleswick.  Long.  $.  ?&•  &i 
Lat.  66.  SO,  N. 

CoinifcGHAK,  a  town  and  parish  of  ScoU 
land,  in  the.  county  of  Berwick.  The  town 
is  situated  on  a  small  rivulet,  about  a  mils} 
from  the  sea.  It  is  of  very  high  antiquity, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  ruins  of  a  nun 
nastery,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Jung 
Edgar.  At  a  little  distance  are  the  ruins  of 
a  mansion-honse  of  the  same  king,  which, 
still  retain  the  name  of  Edgars-walls*. 
Population  2424.  1 1  miles  N.  W.  of  Ber- 
wick. 

Colditz,  a  small  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  circle  of  Lejpsic,  on  the  river 
called  the  Zwichauisch,  Muldau,  with  a 
caetle  and  1600  inhabitants.  The  excellent 
porcelain  earth  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  partly  exported  in  its  original  state,  partly, 
manufactured  on  the  spot.  This  town  suf* 
fered  severely  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  21  miles*  S.  £.  of. 
Leipsic,  and  36  W.  of  Dresden.  Long.  12* 
48.  £.  Lat.  61.  7.  N. 
Coldstone.  See  Logie  CoJdstone. 
Coldstream,  a  town  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Berwick.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
and  is  united  to  England  by  a  bridge  Of  five 
arches.  Population  2384.  14j  miles  S.  W. 
of  Berwick. 

Cold  water  Creek,  a  river  of  Georgia, 
which  runs  into  the  Tennessee.  Long.  87. 
28.  W.    Lat  2*4.  40.  N. 

CoLDWATEa  Lake,    a  lake  of  Northr 

America.    Long*  111.  W.    Lat  64.  66.  N. 

Cole,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which  runt, 

into  the  Kenhaway.     Long.  81.  62.  W« 

Lat  38.  IS.  N. 

Cole's  Creek,  a  river-  of  west  Florida* 
which  runs  into  the  Mississippi  Long* 
91.  20,  W.    Lat  31.  56.  N. 

Colea,  a  village  of  Algiers,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Cas»  Calventt  '  12  milea 
S.  W.  of  Algiers. 

Colebrook  Pale,  a  village  of  England, 
in  Shropshire,  situated  in  a  valley  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn. 
The  romantic  beauty  of  its  surrounding 
scenery,  has  long  attracted  the  admirers  of 
landscape:  but  it  owes  its  chief  celebrity  to 
its  iron  works,  which  are  jthe  most  exten- 
sive in  England,  and  to  the  magnificent 
cast  iron  bridge,  the  first  that  was  made  in 
Britain,  which  waa  thrown  over  the  Severn 
here,  in  the  year  1799.  The  road  over  the 
bridge  is»24  feet  wide;  the  snan  of  the 
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arch  is  100  fret  0  inches;  and  the  height 
from  the  base  line  to  the  centre  is  40  feet. 
Bridges  of  the  same  kind  have  now  become 
pretty  frequent  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  most  of  them  have  been  supplied  from 
this  manufactory.  A  curious  spring  of  fos- 
sil tar  was  discovered  here  by  the  people 
engaged  in  digging  theShropshire  canal.  The 
quantity  which  it  produced  at  first  was  very 
great,  but  is  now  greatly  diminished :  ■  a 
similar  tar  is  obtained  from  the  condens- 
ed smoke  of  pit-coal.  Here  is  likewise 
a  brine  spring;  Distance  from  London 
148  miles  N.  W.,  and  from  Shrewsbury  14 
S.  E. 

Colebrook'j  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  Massachusetts,  so  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Springfield. 

Colkbrooke,  a  rough,  hilly,  township 
in  Connecticut,  which  was  settled  in  1756. 

Coleneto,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs 
into  the  gulf  of  Tarento,  4  miles  E.  of 
Rossano. 

Cole  rain,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  Camden  county,  Georgia.  It  is  situated 
on  St  Mary's  river,  Georgia,  40  or  60  miles 
from  its  mouth. 

Coleraine,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  and  the  second 
town  of  the  county  in  extent  and  import* 
fence.  It  is  agreeably  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Bann,  about  four  miles  from 
the  sea.  Such  is  the  rapidity  of  the  river 
that  it  repels  the  tide,  and  renders  the  na- 
vigation up  to  the  town  difficult;  on  tills 
account  the  town  has  but  little  trade.  Here 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  salmon  fisheries 
in  the  island.  The  town  is  of  tolerable  size, 
U  neatly  built,  and  has  barracks  to  accom- 
modate three  companies  of  foot.  This  was 
formerly  a  place  of  great  consideration,  and 
the  see  of  a  bishop*  It  was  repaired  and 
walled  in  during  the  administration  of  sir 
John  Perrot,  and  was  made  the  chief  town 
of  the  county ;  but  it  it  now  only  the  head 
of  one  of  the  baronies  in  the  shire  of  Lon- 
donderry. In  the  year  121 S  a  castle  was 
erected  here,  and  in  the  year  1244  a  mona- 
stery was  built.  It  returns  one  member  to 
the  imperial  parliament.  Near  it  is  an  an- 
cient tumulus,  supposed  to  be  a  Danish 
erection.  25  miles  IS.N.E.  of  Londonderry, 
and  29  N.N.  W.  of  Antrim.  Long.  6. 29.  W. 
Lat.  8$.  8.  N. 

Col  en,  Punta  de,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
Peru.     Lat  17.  40.  S. 

Coleshiix,  a  parish  and  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Warwickshire,  situated  on  an 
eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the 
river  Cole. '  The  houses  are  in  general  re* 
spectable  in  appearance ;  and  some  of  the 
modern  buildings  are  large  and"  elegant. 
The  church  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
decorated  Gothic  styUy   Though  no  mamw 


ractures  of  any  consequence  aw' carried  « 
in  this  town,  yet,  being  a  great  thoroughfcre, 
it  is  a  dace  of  conanlerable  bustle,  Market 
day,  Wednesday;  Annual  fairs,  Shrove 
Monday,  6th  May,  and  Wednesday  after 
old  Michaelmas  day.  Population  in  1811, 
1639.  Distance  from  London  103  miiet 
N.  W.  and  from  Birminffham  10$  E. 

Colebhy,  a  town  of  Southern  India, 
province  of  Travancore.  There  is  a  snail 
harbour  at  this  place,  where  ships  are  shun 
ed  from  the  winds,  by  the  shelter  of  some 
rocks.  The  Danes  formerly  had  a  small  fcc 
toryhere.  Long.??.  1  I.E.  Lat 8, 12. N\ 
■  CoLPoan,  a  town  of  England,  in  Glou- 
cestershire. In  the  neighbourhood  are 
some  extensive  iron  forges.  Market  day, 
Tuesday.  Fairs,  20th  June  for  wool,  and 
5th  December  for  cheese.  Population  1541. 
Distance  from  London  184  miles  W.  by 
N.,  and  from  Monmouth  5  S.E. 

Colgono,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Bahar,  district  of  Boglipore.  It  is  de- 
lightfully situated  on  the  south-east  side  of 
the  Ganges.  The  vicinity  of  this  place 
abounds  with  game  of  all  sorts,  from  tae 
rhinoceros  and  tiger,  to  the  quail  and  orto- 
lan.   Long.  87.  10.  £.    Lat.  95. 15.  N. 

Coligny,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  tl* 
department  of  the  Ain,  three  miles  from  St 
Amour.  It  is  sometimes  called  Colignv  le 
Neuf,  to  distinguish  it  from  Coligny  k 
Vieil,  a  small  town  in  Franche  Comte,  with 
1700  inhabitants,  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  illustrious  family,  from  which  sprung 
the  gallant  admiral  Coligny. 

CotiHAUT,  a  settlement  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island  of  Dominica. 

Colt  ma,  a  small  town  of  Mexico,  in  tk 
intendancy  of  Guadalaxara*  1 1  is  situated  in 
a  pleasant  and  fruitful  valley,  which  product8 
cocoa,  cassia,  and  occasionally  yields  gold. 
It  is  24- miles  wide,  and  reaches  to  the  Pa- 
cific ocean.  Dampier  takes  notice  of  a  vol- 
cano near  it,  with  two  sharp  peaks,  fron 
which  smoke  and  flame  issue  continually 
This  volcano  is  not  so  high  as  several  othen 
in  Mexico,  and  is  seldom  covered  wit} 
snow,  except  when  it  falls  in  the  chain  o 
the  neighbouring  mountains  from  the  et' 
frets  of  the  north  wind.  Its  inhabitant 
consist  of  360  families  of  Spaniards,  Mer 
taaoes,  Mulattoes,  and  Indians.  450  mile 
W.  of  Mexico.  Long.  103, 90.  W.  Lat.  M 
54.  N. 

Co u mer,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de 
nartment  of  the  Orne,  4  miles  W.  c 
Mortagne. 

Colin,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  til 
county  of  Antrim,  15  miles  N.  of  Antrim. 

Colin,  or  Kollin,  a  well  built  tow 
of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Kaursim,  o 
the  Elbe,  with  400  houses  and  a  castle.  II 
the  neighbourhood  axe  occasionally  tow 
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gin^  topsaes  and  cornelians,  which  are 
polished  in  the  town,  and  form  an  object  of 
aide.  Not  far  from  this,  via.  between  the 
cattle  of  Cbotaemiu,  and  the  village  of  Pla* 
uto,  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  of 
l&h  Jane  1757,  between  the  Prussians, 
reflpii«p<kd  by  Frederick  II.  and  the  Aus- 
triins,  under  marshal  Daun,  in  which  the 
former  were  defeated  with  great  loss.  28 
ifljJaE.  of  Prague* 

Gjunda,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district  of 
Tippeob.  m  It  is  situated  on  the  high  rood 
between  Dacca  and  Chittagong,  and  is  prin- 
cipally inhabited  by  weavers,  who  manufac- 
ture a  strong  cotton  cloth  called  Baiuh. 
Long.  91.6.  K  Lat.22.  58.  N. 

CoujnairacH,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Fife,  on  the  road  from  An- 
stroder  to  CraiL  2  miles  N.  of  the  port  of 
Ey. 

Coll,  or  Colla,  one  of  the  Hebrides  of 
Scotland,  annexed  to  the  county  of  Argyle, 
iboat  14  miles  long  from  south-west  to 
Dartb-eatty  and  varying  from  3£  to  half  8 
mile  in  breadth.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  30 
square  miles,  or  19,200  English  acres,  one- 
third  consisting  of  pasture,  meadow,  and 
com  lands,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds 
rf  ragged  rocks,  drifting  sands,  lakes,  and 
Bosses,  The  pastures  are  excellent, 
tad  war  about  1500  cattle,  of  which, 
<«  to  average,  220  are  exported  annually. 
The  oops  usually  raised  are  oa^s,  barjey, 
potatoes,  and  flax,  but  in  quantities  scarcely 
itiScient  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants. 
On  the  west  and  north-west  coast  the  pros* 
pet  is  very  desolate,  nearly  3000  acres  of 
wrrtn  sands  being  there  varied  only  with 
patches  of  the  coarse  grasses.  The  east 
tad  south-east  sides  are  the  most  rugged, 
tod  present  very  abrupt  dims  to  the  Atlan- 
tic; but  none  of  the  eminences  deserve  the 
Dime  of  hills,  the  highest  summit  not  ex- 
ceeding 450  feet.  Coll  contains  48  small 
Ua,  19  of  them  abounding  with  trouts. 
Rabbits  and  hares  are  now  pretty  numerous ; 
plovers  and  wild  geese  come  in  immense 
flocks;  and  swans  are  often  seen  on  the 
lakes.  This  island  is  separated  from  Tiry 
by  a  sound  three  miles  broad,  in  which  is 
toe  iskt  Gunna.  Population  1277,  About 
•5  miles  N.W.  of  Mull. 

Collasauo,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro* 
rjice  of  Mulwah.  This  place  was  taken 
by  Auningsebe  in  the  year  1665,  who  put 
to  death  the  rajah  and  many  of  his  subjects. 
Loog.77.5$.E.    Lat.24.  53.  N. 

Collaci,  a  village  and  pariah  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Perth,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sidlaw  hills.  Population 
W3.   74  miles  N.E.  of  Perth. 

Collahdas,  a  province  of  Peru,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  that  of  Chumbivilcas, 
uai  by  tlp{  of  Cane*  and  Canches,  south- 


east  by  that  of  Larapa,  south  by  that  of 
Arequipa,  and  west  by  that  of  Camana.  It 
is  52  leagues  in  length,  south-east  and 
north-west,  and  16  wide.  Its  temperature  is 
cold,  from  being  situated  in  the  Andes,  ex-> 
cepting  that  part  which  borders  on  Cama- 
na, where  it  is  very  mild.  Its  productions 
arc  various ;  those  of  the  valley  are  wine, 
brandies,  wheat,  maize,  pulse,  and  fruits, 
especially  figs,  which  being  preserved, 
serve  as  nourishment  to  numbers  of  poor 
people.  The  other  parts  of  this  province 
are  comparatively  barren.  It  abounds  in. 
large  anu  small  cattle,  native  sheep,  vicun- 
nas,  and  other  wild  animajs.  The  roads  are 
dangerqua,  from  the  unequal  nature  of  the 
country,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  a  crag-, 
gy  ravine,  through  which  runs,  or  rather 
creeps,  a  considerable  river  which  has  its 
rise  within  the  province.  Here  are  many 
silver  mines,  from  which  great  riches  were 
formerly  extracted.  At  present  they  yield 
but  sparingly,  on  account  of  their  great, 
depth,  some  of  them  'descending  about  20Q 
fatnoms.  They  are,  however,  still  worked 
to  considerable  advantage.  Here  are  also 
mines  of  gold,  tin,  lead,  copper,  and  suU 
phur ;  but  these  are  not  worked.  The  ca- 
pital is  Cailloma. 

Collabes,  a  town  of  Portuguese  Estre- 
madura,  north  of  Cape  Darocca,  near  the 
coast,  with  1300  inhabitants.  6  miles  N,ot 
Cascaes. 

Collarus,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  district  of  Narwar.  Thia 
place  is  situated  011  the  bank  of  a  small 
river,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  It 
was  taken  by  the  British  troops  in  1781, 
but  on  the  approach  of  a  large  Mahratt* 
army,  led  on  by  $india,  they  were  obliged  to 
retreat.  The  countrv  is  very  woody,  tninly 
inhabited,  and  scantily  supplied  with  grain, 
on  which  account  our  troops  suffered  much 
in  the  retreat.  Long.  77.  42.  E.  Lat.  25* 
13.  N. 

Colle,  8  small  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  9  miles  N.  W,  of 
Sienna. 

Colle,  a  small  river  of  Champagne, 
which  falls  into  the  Marne,  4  miles  abovi 
Chalons. 

Colle,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli,  15 
miles  W.  of  Gemona. 

Colle  Dunenzo,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Abruzzo  Ultra,  7  miles  N.  of  Civfta  Borella. 

Colle  Duo,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  AbruxV 
zo  Ultra,  23  miles  S.  W.  of  Aquila. 

Colle  Salvieta,  a  town  of  Etruria,  10 
miles  from  Pisa. 

Colled  a,  or  Coln,  a  small  town  of  the 
Prussian  states,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Unstrut,  with  about  400  houses.  It 
suffered  severely  by  fire  in  1795 ,  13  miles 
N.  of  Weimar, 
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Collzoal  Pbttah,  a  town  of  the  Booth 
of  India,  province  of  Cowibetoor.  It  con- 
tains about  600  houses,  and  two  Hindoo 
temples,  and  is  situated  on  the  borders  of 
Mysore.  It  is  the  mart  for  traders  between 
that  country  and  the  Caraatic.  Long.  77. 
14.  E.  Lat.12.23.  N. 

Collegio,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Modena,  on  the  Panaro. 

Collen,  a  town  of  West  Prussia,  4  miles 
N.  of  Culm. 

Collen,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oberland,  16  miles  S.  E.  of  Heik- 

DCfff. 

Colle88ie,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Fife,  on  the  north 
aide  of  the  river  Eden.  Near  the  village 
are  the  remains  of  two  fortifications.  Po- 
pulation 954.    7  miles  W.  of  Cupar. 

Colleton,  a  county  of  North  America, 
in  South  Carolina. 

Collie*,  a  town  of  North  Carolina,  on  a 
creek  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  12  miles 
N.  £.  of  Wilmington.  Long.  77, 55.  W. 
LatS4.19.N. 

Collington,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh.  Dis- 
tant 4  miles  S.  W.  of  Edinburgh.  Popu- 
lation 1605. 

Colli ourb,  a  small  but  strong  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  contains,  with  the  adjoining  vil- 
lage of  Port  Vendres,  2000  inhabitants, 
who  trade  hi  wool,  and  in  the  pilchards 
caught  off  the  coast;  the  harbour,  however, 
is  shallow.  In  this  neighbourhood  were 
fbught  several  sharp  'actions  between  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  in  the  close  of  1793 
and  beginning  of  1704.  15  miles  S.  E.  of 
Perpignan,  ana  15  E.  of  Ceret.  Long.  3. 
d,17.E.  Lat42.S1.32.N. 

Colustown,  a  fishing  village  of  Scot* 
land,- about  15  miles  N.  of  Aberdeen. 

Collobmsres,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Provence,  department  of  the  Var.  Po* 
pulation  1500.    18  miles  N.  E.  of  Toulon. 

Collono,  an  island  in  the  straits  of  Ma- 
lacca, about  15  miles  in  circumference,  se- 
parated from  the  island  of  Lumhagan,  and 
two  or  three  smaller,  by  a  channel  to  which 
it  gives  name.  Long.  101.  30.  E.  Lat  3. 
aVN. 

Collono,  a  river  of  Asia,  which  runs  into 
the  straits  of  Malacca.  Long.  101. 89.  E. 
Lat.  3.  2.  N.  ' 

£ollonoe8,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  territory  of  Geneva,  containing  1200  in- 
habitants. 

Collorebo,  a  castle  in  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritory, inFriuli,  which  gives  name  to  an  il- 
lustrious Austrian  family.  7  miles  N.  W. 
of  Udine. 

Collum,  a  Dutch  village,  province  of 


Frfesland,  district  of  Ostergoe,  with  MS 
inhabitants. 

COLLUMPTON,  Of  CtJLLUMrTOW,  a  t0W* 

of  England,  hi  Devonshire,  situated  on  the 
river  Culme.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one 
long  street,  through  which  passes  the  turn- 
pike road  from  Bath  and  Bristol  to  Exeter. 
Thevchurch  is  a  respectable  Gothic  struc- 
ture, having  the  interior  of  the  roof  emv 
ously  carved  and  gilt  Itsinanufactureire 
of  serges  and  kerseymeres,  and  broad  dotal 
to  a  small  extent  Market  day,  Saturday, 
Fair,  first  Wednesday  in  May  and  Novem- 
ber. Population  in  1911,  9917.  Distinct 
from  London  160  miles  W.  and  from  Exe- 
ter 11 N. 

Colmae  (Columb  asta\  atownofFrsnce, 
formerly  the  capital  of  Upper  Alsace,  tad 
now  of  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 
It  is  situated  in  one  of  the  moat  pleasant  sr4 
fertile  plains  in  the  province,  near  the  foot 
of  a  mountain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pecht 
and  Laucht,  which  fell  bear  tins  into  the 
Thur.  The  latter  river  discharges  itself 
into  the  111,  about  a  league  from  Cokaar, 
and  rendering  it  navigable,  ftcilitateigretU 
ly  the  intercourse  of  the  town  with  Stras* 
burg.  It  contains  a  great  public  school,  an 
hospital,  an  arsenal,  and  very  agreeable 

Eablic  walks.  Cohnar  haaabove  1 4,000  in- 
abitanta ;  the  majority  arc  Catholics,  bat 
the  Protestants,  who  are  chiefly  Lutherans, 
have  all  along  enjoyed  equal  privileges* 
Here  are  some  manufactures  of  cotton,  at 
well  as  of  linen  and  woollen.  This  town  is 
supposed  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Argentivaria.  It  was  fortified  towards 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century  ;  but  Loois 
XIV.  took  it  in  1673,  and  demolished  the 
works.  The  year  following  a  battle  vis 
fbught  in  its  neighbourhood  between  the 
Germans  and  French,  in  which  the  former 
were  defeated,  and  the  French  have  ever 
since  retained  possession  of  it  9?  miles 
N.W.ofBale,  and  34  S.S.W.  of  Stras- 
burg,  and  S90  B.  by  8.  of  Paris.  Long.  7. 
22.26.E.  Lat  48. 4. 44.  N. 

Colmars,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Upper  Provence,  situated  on  the  river  Ver- 
don,  near  the  Alps,  and  containing  900  in- 
habitants.   25  miles  N.  E.  of  CaateDane. 

CoLMBERO,    CaLXNBERG,    OT   KoHLEX-    | 

bkro,  a  market  town  of  the  Bavarian  states, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Beat,  9  mileaN.W.  of 
Anspach. 

.  Com  a,  La,  a  river  of  French  Flanders, 
in  the  department  of  the  North.  It  is  pro- 
perly an  arm  of  the  river  Aa,  which  alls 
into  the  canal  of  Dunkirk. 

Colhekar  Dte  Oasjo,  a  large-  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Toledo,  district  of 
Ocana,  near  the  borders  of  New  Castile. 
21  miles  N.  W.  of  Talavera  de  la  Reyna. 

Colmeiu*  VxsjOj  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
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New  CtftnY,  which  gives  name  to  a  dis- 
trict It  has  4000  inhabitants ;  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  ire  several  stone  quarries. 
»  oiks  N.  of  Madrid. 

Colxxitz,  i  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Engebirg,  6  miles  £.  of  Frey- 

CoLiwiXL,  A  tillage  and  parish  of  Scot- 
bod,  in  the  county  at  Ayr.  The  village  is 
find?  crusted  on  the  north  bank  of  the  ri- 
vtf  Stiochsr.  Population  of  the  parish 
ltf*.   SmiksN.E.  ofBallantrae. 

Cols,  s  river  of  England,  in  Hertford- 
ifciir,  fbnned  by  the  union  of  several  small 
area*,  which  meet  near  'North  Minis. 
After  receiving  the  Ver,  or  Meuse,  it  passes 
Watford  on  the  south-east,  then  taking  a 
dor  westerly  course,  it  soon  enters  Mid- 
dlesex, and  tails  into  the  Thames  at 
Staines.  This  river  has  a  short  subterra- 
voqs  passage,  'which  commences  near  its 
entrance  into  Cblney  Park,  in  which  it 
*ain  appears  above  ground. 

Colk,  a  river  of  England,  in  Essex,  which 
wood  the  northern  side  of  the  county,  and 
pvraing  a  south-easterly  course,  passes 
Cdehetfer ;  soon  after  which  it  expands  in- 
to inestoarv,  navigable  for  ships  of  large 
harden,  within  three  miles  of  that  town. 

Colna,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district  of  Jes- 
we.  It  is  very  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
tooth-west  bank  of  the  Muddmutty,  or 
Xoqgunga  river,  which  is  navigable  at  all 
terns  of  the  year,  in  lat  S3. 11.  N.  long. 
».  3S.  &  being  85  miles  by  land  from  CoT- 

Codtcrooi,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Batfciaghatnshire,  situated  on  four  channels 
tf  the  river  Colne,  over  each  of  which  there 
b  a  hmD  bridge.  It  was  on  some  small 
itads  formed  in  this  neighbourhood  by 
the  (liferent  branches  of  the  Colne,  that  the 
Docs  are  supposed  to  have  sheltered  them- 
fclvafrom  the  attacks  of  Alfred.  It  is  a 
pot  Jhorougbiare  on  the  Bath  road ;  and 
a  duef  wealth  arises  from  the  expenditure 
tftrwellers.  Distance,  from  London  17 
Q3es  W.,  and  from  Windsor  3  E. 

Colve,  a  small  river  of  England,  rising 
a  the  Cotswold  hills,  Gloucestershire,  and 
«*of  the  four  streams  which  unite  to  form 
the  Thames. 

Col.ve,  a  town  of  England,  in  Lanca- 
*&*•  The  wooQen  manufactures  which 
fanerly  prevailed  in  this  place,  have  given 
place  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
chiefly  calicoes  and  dimities.  Market  day, 
Hedneiday.  Fairs,  14th  May  and  10th 
October.  Population  in  1811,  5336.  Dis- 
uaee  from  London  818  miles  N.N.W., 
ud  ftom  Manchester  S3  N. 

Colkett,  Cafe,  a  very  singular  pro- 
montory on  the  coast  of  New  California,  or 
New  Albion,  so  called  by  Vancouver  after 


captain.  Colnett  of  the  British  navy,  It 
forms  a  bay  on  its  north-west,  and  another 
on  its  south-east  aide.  The  cliffs  compos- 
ing it  are  about  the  middle  between  their* 
summit  -and  the  water  side,  divided  hori- 
zontally, nearly  into  two  eaual  parts,  anot 
formed  of  different  materials.  The  lower 
part  appears  to  consist  of  sand  or  clay,  of  a 
very  smooth  surface,  and  light  colour.  The 
upper  part  is  of  a  rocky  substance,  with  a 
very  uneven  surface,  and  of  a  dark  colour*. 
This  seems  to  be  again  divided  into  narrow? 
columns  by  vertical  strata.  These  appa- 
rent divisions,  as  well  horizontally  as  verti- 
cally, exist  with  great  uniformity  all  round 
the  promontory.    Long.  844. 1.  E.  Lat  30« 

Colnett,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  north  east 
coast  of  New  Caledonia.  Long.  164.  96* 
E.    Lat  SO.  30.  S. 

Colo,  a  small  town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Kalisch,  80  miles  N.  of 
kalisch. 

Coloca,  or  Co  lac  a,  a  settlement  of 
South  America,  in  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  18  miles  N.  of  Santa  Crux 
de  la  Sierra. 

Coi.ogna,  a  thriving  town  of  the  Vene- 
tian territory,  in  the  Vicentino,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Veronese,  with  6800  in- 
habitants, who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  wine  and  silk.  It  stands  on  the  river 
called  the  New  Frame,  80  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Viceuza. 

Coloon,  a  secularised  archbishoprick, 
and  electorate  of  Germany,  which  now 
forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  belonging  to 
Prussia.  Its  length  is  about  90  miles  ;  its 
average  breadth  14j  its  population  817,000. 
The  upper  part  of  this  district  or  province, 
contains  extensive  forests;  the  lower  ia 
more  plentiful  in  corn  and  flax,  and  con- 
tains mines  of  lead  and  iron.  The  princi- 
pal river  is  the  Rhine,  which  here  receives 
the  Nethe,  the  Aar,  the  Erp,  and  the  Neusa. 
The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, but  Protestants  enjoy  the  free  exercise 
of  their  worship,  and  are  eligible  to 
public  offices.  Tne  dignities  of  archbishop 
and  elector  were  united  in  the  same  person, 
the  see  of  Cologn  having  been  erected  so 
early  as  the  4th  century,  and  rendered 
metropolitan  in  the  8th.  The  elector  was 
archchancellor  of  the  empire,  and  held  the 
third  place  in  the  college  of  electors. 

Cologne,  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
town,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  forego* 
ing  electorate.  It  is  situated  in  a  lat 
country,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
close  to  the  river,  which  has  been  fed  out 
of  its  channel  by  means  of  dikes,  that  it 
might  flow  close  to  the  walls  of  the  lawn; 
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Hie  entrances  are  by  no  less  than  84  gates, 
port  towards  the  land,  and  part  towards  the 
liver.  The  walls  have  a  number  of  towers, 
and  form  a  circuit  of  nearly  7  ^English 
miles,  but  a  part  of  the  included  space  is 
laid  out  in  promenades,  gardens,  and  vine- 
yards. There  is  no  square  in  the  town 
worth  notice,  excepting  that,  called  the 
Forum  Novum ;  the  streets  are  in  general 
narrow,  winding,  and  gloomy,  and  the 
houses  ill  built.  The  only  public  edifices 
4eservtne:  attention  are  the  churches.  The 
cathedral  or  minster  of  St  Peter  is  a  vast 
and  imposing  edifice,  but  is  not  completed ; 
it  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  was  begun 
about  the  year  1348.  The  church  of  St 
Mary  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  and 
that  of  St  Gestian  for  a  subterraneous 
church  under  its  choir.  The  town  house 
ib  a  handsome  building ;  and  in  the  arsenal 
are  shown  many  curious  specimens  of  ancient 
armour.  The  emperor  Constantine  threw 
a  bridge  across  the  Rhine  here,  but  it  was 
destroyed  by  Otho,  as  well  as  the  fortress 
erected  to  protect  Gaul  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Franks.  A  modem  bridge  of  boats 
connects  Cologne  with  the  opposite  town 
of  Deutz.  In  1802  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants was  39,000,  but  among  these  were  in- 
cluded the  numerous  swarms  of  beggars 
from  all  quarters,  which  infest  the  streets. 
The  prevalence  of  mendicity  is  the  more 
extraordinary,  as  there  are  in  Cologne  a 
'workhouse,  andseveralpublicestablishinents, 
for  the  care  of  the  aged  and  the  education 
of  the  young.  This  place  has  long  held  a 
conspicuous  rank  in  Catholic  Germany, 
both  from  the  influence  of  its  university, 
and  the  number  and  zeal  of  its  clergy. 
Before  its  occupation  by  the  French  in 
1794,  the  ecclesiastics  of  all  ranks  amounted 
fo  at  least  2000.  There  are  9  collegiate 
churches,  2  abbeys,  2  establishments  for 
noble  ladies,  an  archiepiscopal  seminary,  19 
parish  churches,  1?  monasteries,  39  nun- 
neries, commanderies  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Maltese  orders,  and  49  chapels,  ^mong 
the  pretended  relies  preserved  in  the 
churches,  may  be  noticed  tlje  bodies  of  the 
three  Magi,  the  relics  of  the  11,000 
Virgins,  companions  of  St  Ursula,  and 
those  of  the  7  Maccabees.  The  university 
was  established  so  far  back  as  1388:  the 
French  suppressed  it,  and  erected  in  its 
place  a  central  school  or  lyceum,  to  which 
there  is  attached  an  extensive  library,  a 
museum,  a  philosophical  apparatus,  and 
a  botanic  garden;  ana  here  also  the  celebrat- 
ed Rubens  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  born,  though  his  family  was  from 
Antwerp.  In  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers 
is  the  tomb  of  die  famous  Duns  Scotus. 

Cologne,  from  its  favourable  situation  on- 
fhe  Rhine,  has  long  been  noted  for  i(s 


commerce ;  it  ioined  the  Hanseatic  Ww 
at  an  early  period,  and  was  once  reganS 
as  one  of  the  four  principal  Hanae  towns. 
So  early  as  the  13th  century,  it  carried  oa 
a  considerable  trade  with  England,  aoi 
obtained  several  important  privileges  in 
the  Steel- Yard.  The  principal  objects  of 
export  are  wine,  timber,  earthenware, 
slates,  and  other  minerals,  hardware,  fire* 
arms,  and  various  kitchen  utensus.  The 
principal  articles  manufactured  in  Cologne 
are  linen,  woollen,  and  silk  stuffe,  with  Uce, 
thread,  and  the  famous  eau  de  Cologne. 
Cologne  is  supposed  to  have  been,  under 
another  name,  the  capital  of  the  UbiL  The 
Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  Colonia  Agrip- 
pina,  from  Agrippina  (the  mother  ot  Nero), 
who  was  born  here.  It  has  repeatedly  suf- 
fered from  the  inundations  of  the  Rhine, 
narticularly  in  the  end  of  February  17bi 
In  1814  it  was  made  over  to  Prussia,  The 
wine  raised  in  the  adjoining  country  is  of 
very  inferior  quality.  20  S.E.  of  Dusse!- 
dorf,  80  N.N.E.  of  Treves,  and  95  N.W. 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Mian.  Long.  6.  to 
15.  E.    Lat.  50.  55.  21.  N. 

Cologne,  a  small  town  of  Gascon?,  iu 
the  department  of  the  Gers,  with  800  in* 
habitants.  11 'miles  N.  E.  of  I/ilk  to 
Jourdain,  22  E.  by  N.  of  Auch. 

Cologky,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Geneva,  2  miles  N.  E.  of 
Geneva. 

Cologuola,  a  town  of  Lombtrdy,  IS 
miles.  E.  of  Bergamo. 

Colo  ma  St,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia,  12  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Cervera. 

Colo mba,  a  small  island  belonging  ts 
Spain,  near  Minorca. 

Colombano,  St,  a  small  town  of  Lorn- 
bardy,  in  the  Lodefan,  situated  in  a  fruit- 
ful district,  on  the  river  Lambro. 

Colombabi,  »i  Tbepani,  a  small  island 
on  the  west  coast  of  Sicily,  with  a  fortified 
seaport 

Colombe,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  that  river  opposite  to 
the  town  of  Vienne,  of  which  it  is  account- 
ed one  of  the  suburbs.  Population  700. 
18  miles  S,  of  Lyons. 

Colombe,  St,  another  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  Lyonnois,  department  of  the 
Rhone.    7  miles  S.  W.  of  Tarare. 

Colombe,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Languedoc,  department  of  the  Aude. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  found  a  jet  suscep- 
tible of  the  finest  polish,  and  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  trinkets,  13  milt* 
S.  W,  of  Limpux. 

Colombe,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Ronsillon. 

Colombe,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Nievrcj  near  the 
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tma  of  the  Loin.    20  miles  N.  E.  of 

Cosse. 

Colome,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Anjoa,  department  of  the  Sarthe>  situat- 
ed on  the  Loir. 

Coiokbe,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
h  Borgsndy,  department  of  the  Cote  d'Or, 
3  miles  If.  of  Chatillon  sur  Seine. 

Coiom,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Normandy,  department  of  the  Eure,  10 
aiIesX.E.ofEvreux. 

Colombb,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
dqwtment  of  the  Loire,  3  miles  N.  of 
Fkros. 

Colombe,  Sr,  a  small  town  of  France, 
ikptrtment  of  the  Gers. 

roLOHlEY,  AUX  BELLES  FEMMES,  a  Small 

inm  of  Lorraine,  in  the  department  of  the 
Menrthe,  with  900  inhabitants.  17  miles 
ff.S.W.  of  Nancy. 

Colombiei,  •  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
&  canton  of  Neufchatel,  in  a  pleasant  si- 
ration  between  the  lake  of  Neufchatel  and 
&  river  Reuss.  Population  800.  2  miles 
S.W.  of  Neufchatel. 

Coumiier,  a  small  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Saone,  4  miles  N.E. 
cfVaooL 

Coiom  he  i  le  Jeune,  s  small  town  of 
Prince,  department  of  the  Ardeche,  17 
itiirtX.  ofPrivas. 

CoLoasiEES,  a  small  town  of  France,  de- 
potnent  of  the  Aveyroh,  12  miles  W.  of 
feda 

Colombiirs,  a  small  town  of  France, 
apartment  of  the  Mayenne,  containing  170 
bouts. 

Colohea,  or  Kolokya,  a  small  town  of 
Asstran  Galicia,  in  the  circle  of  Halicz,  on 
tbrroth. 

Colors,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediter- 
K&n,  to  the  south  of  Minorca,  above  two 
ftk  distant  from  Cabo  Bufrara.  It  is  con- 
B^tibly  hitler  than  the  level  of  the-  sea, 
«J  h»  two  smaller  islands  near  it. 

Olonche,  an  Indian  settlement  in  the 
todom  of  Quito,  and  province  of  Guaya- 
f4  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
cU.  156.8. 

Colore,  a  smaH  maritime  town  of  the 
&*ea,  in  the  province  of  Belvidere. 

b"?*h  a  village  of  Palestine,  in  the 
«*rt  of  St  John,  12  miles  Wr  of  Jerusa- 
lem 

Cotovr,  Cap*,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
tf  Asiatic  Turkey,  north  of  the  gulf  of 
taynu.     Long.  26.    36.   E.      Lat.  39: 

<^)U)xna,  a  small  town  of  the  Ecclesias- 
jjjjd  «ites,  in  the  Caropagna  di  Roma, 
*hiA  gives  name  to  a  celebrated  family  at 
«we.    12  miles  from  Rome. 

Coioxxa,  CAr*,  or  Capo  delle  Co- 
^ke,  i  eape  of.tNsfclet,  on  the  east  coast 


of  Calabria.    Long.  17.  29.  E.    Lat  39. 

6\  N. 

Colonna,  Cape,  the  south-east  point  of 
the  province  of  Ltvadia,  in  Greece. 

Colonni,  Cape,  die  south  point  of  the 
island  of  Samoa.  Long.  24.  2.  E.  Lat  37* 
41.  N. 

Coloitoi,  Cape,  a  promontory  on  the1 
coast  of  the  Morea.  Long.  24.  2.  E.  Lat 
37.  36.  N. 

Coloxsay,  and  Orovsay,  two  of  the 
Hebrides  of  Scotland,  belonging  to  the 
county  of  Argyll.  .They  are  separated  from! 
one  another  by  a  narrow  sound,  which  is 
dry  at  low  water;  and  they  are  hence  pro* 
perly  considered  as  forming  one  island. 
Their  breadth  varies  from  one  to  three 
miles;  their  greatest  length,  from  the  north-* 
em  extremity  of  Colonsay  to  the  southern 
of  Oronsay,  is  twelve  miles ;  and  their  su* 
perficial  area  is  nearly  12,000  English  acres, 
of  which,  at  least  4000  are  meadow  and 
arable.  Rugged  hills  with  bare  summits 
are  scattered  irregularly  over  the  surface, 
and  convey,  at  first  sight,  the  idea  of  hope- 
less sterility ;  but  from  the  decomposition 
of  these  hills,  and  the  shelter  they  afford, 
the  vallies  are  covered  with  excellent  soil, 
and  Colonsay  has  deserved  the  name  of 
"  ane  fertile  hie"  The  improvements  in 
agriculture  have,  of  late  years,  been  very 
profitably  introduced ;  and  many  acres  of 
nilla,  muirs,  and  mosses,  have  been  reclaim** 
ed  from  absolute  waste  into  rich  pasture. 
Coral  is  found  on  the  shores  in  great  abun- 
dance; and,  on  an  average,  120  tons  of  kelp 
are  manufactured  in  a  season.  The  abbey 
of  a  Cistertian  monastery  formerly  stood  in 
Colonsay,  and  the  priory  in  Oronsay;  the 
ruins  of  the  former,  however,  have  been 
economically  employed  in  the  construction 
of  a  modern  building ;  those  of  the  latter 
still  remain  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of 
Hebridean  antiquity.  Population  736.  4 
miles  N.W.  from  Islay. 

Colonsay,  Little,  a  small  island  of  the 
Hebrides,  south  from  Ulva,  in  the  bay  of 
Lochnankell.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  shepherd; 
and  is  remarkable  as  presenting  specimens 
of  basalticcolumns  similar  to  those  of  Staffiu, 

Colopo,  a  large  river  of  Quito,  in  the 
province  of  Esmeraldas,  which  falls  into  die 
Pacific  ocean,  in  lat.  58.  N. 

Colorado,  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Santa  Martha,  which  enter* 
the  river  Magdalcna. 

Colorado,  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Nicaragua,  which  falls  intw 
the  Spanish  main.  Long.  62.  50.  W.  Lat. 
10.  15.  N. 

Colorado,  or  Riviere  Rot/GR.  See/fa* 
Hiver. 

Colorado,  a  river  of  Mexico,  in  New 
Spain,  in  North  America,  formed  by  the 
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i  of  the  San  Rafael,  the  San  Xavier, 
and  the  river  De  In  Dolores.  Those  rivers 
take  their  risa  in  that  ridge  of  mountains 
which  intervenes  between  the  rivers  of 
North  America  that  flow  into  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  those  which  flow  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  they  unite  not  far  from  their 
source.  The  river  Colorado  enters  the  gulf 
of  California  at  its  head,  in  the  33d  degree 
of  north  latitude ;  and  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth,  may,  by  its  meanders,  be  about  1000 
miles  in  length.  It  is  called  Rio  Colorado, 
or  Bed  River,  because  the  waters  become  of 
that  colour,  owing  to  the  rains  falling 
Upon  a  soil  of  red  clay.  It  is  a  deep  and 
copious  stream,  and  is  said  to  be  navigable 
for  800  miles  above  the  gulf  ibr  square  rig- 
ged vessels.  Through  the  whole  of  its 
course  its  shores  are  entirely  destitute  of 
timber,  insomuch,  that  for  300  miles,  it  is 
amid  that  there  is  not  a  tree  on  its  banks  10 
Inches  in  diameter.  By  means  of  this  river 
and  the  Arkansaw,  the  most  practicable 
communication  may  be  established  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  the  land- 
carriage  necessary  to  connect  the  two  rivers 
not  exceeding  200  miles.  The  banks  of  the 
Bio  Colorado  are  inhabited  by  various  tribes 
cf  numerous  and  warlike  Indians. 
.  Colorado,  Rio,  called  also  the  First 
Desagvero,  a  large  river  of  South  America, 
'which  has  its  rise  on  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  Andes,  in  the  province  of  Cuyo.  It 
runs  in  a  south-east  direction,  with  a  deep 
and  rapid  stream;  and  after  a  course  of  nearly 
JL000  miles  through  the  viceroyalty  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean 
}n  south  lit  39.  50. 

.  Colorado  Rio  dx  Texas,  a  river  of 
Mexico,  which  runs  into  the  bay  of  St  Ber- 
nard in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  laL  29. 
1$.  N. 

-  Colorados,  Los,  Islets  and  rocks  near 
fhe  north-west  coast  of  Cuba.  Long.  85. 
8.  W.  Lat.22.30.  N. 
.  Colorados,  Los,  a  town  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  government  of  Tucuman.  105 
miles  N.  of  Salvador  de  Jujui. 

Colorno,  a  small  town  of  Lombardy,  in 
the  Parmesan,  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Parma  and  Lorno. 
7  miles  N;  of  Parma. 

Coloso,  a  settlement  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Carthagena,  30  miles 
E.  ofTolu. 

Colosse,  a  beautiful  village  of  Cyprus, 
situated  in  a  country  finely  adorned  with 
mulberries  and  groves  of  oranges  and  le- 
mons. On  the  south  side  there  is  an  an- 
cient preceptory  of  the  knights  of  St  John 
pf  Jerusalem^  which  is  now  in  ruins.  Some 
have  supposed  Colosse  to  be  the  ancient 
Curium,  out  Dr  Pococke  saw  nothing  to 
Justify  this  opinion.  30  miles  8J2.  of  Baffin 


Colodri,  (the  ancient  Sakmii),  an  ubi 
of  Greece,  near  Athens,  in  the  gulf  of  £o« 
gia,  with  a  small  seaport,  town  of  the  situ 
name.  It  is  seven  miles  long  and  two  brad, 
and  has  about  1000  inhabitants,  employed 
in  the  corn  trade  and  fishing.  The  harbour 
is  large,  deep,  and  well  sheltered.  This 
place  is  famous  in  ancient  history  for  tbe 
defeat  of  the  fleet-of  Xerxes  by  that  of  the 
Greeks  under  Themistocles,  in  the  strait 
Long.  83.  36.  £.    Lat.  38.  N. 

CoLPBf ,  a  settlement  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Tucuman.  15  miles  X. 
of  St  Fernando. 

Colfo,  a  settlement  of  Peru,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aimaraez. 

Colpots  Point,  a  point  of  land  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Archipelago  in  the  north  Pacific  ocean,  so 
named  by  Vancouver  in  honour  of  admiral 
Colpoys.   Long.  227. 13.  E.  Lat  56. 21.  N. 

Colquemurca,  a  settlement  of  Peru,  in 
the  province  of  Chumbivilcas. 

Colsom  Point,  a  cape  on  the  east  cart 
of  Yucatan.  Long.  89.  15.  W.  Lat  lb. 
10.  N. 

Colvend  and  Southwicx,  two  united 
parishes  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, hounded  on  the  west  by  the  rivei 
Urr,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Sol  way  frith, 
Population  1298. 

Colville,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  east  cotsl 
of  New  Zealand,  the  north-east  point  oi 
entry  into  the  river  Thames*  Long.  1H 
27,  W.    Lat,  36.  36.  N. 

Columb,  a  small  river  of  England,  ii 
Devonshire,  fkllB  into  the  Ex  a  little  betov 
Columb-John. 

Columb,  St,  Major,  a  parish  and  tori 
of  England,  in  Cornwall,  situated  on  thj 
top  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows 
small  river.  It  derives  its  name  from  th 
church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St  Columb: 
Population  in  1811,  2070.  Distance  ft* 
London  951  miles  W.,  and  from  Bodmin  1 
miles  W. 

Columbia,  a  county  of  the  states  of  Nc 
York,  first  erected  in  1786,  from  Albm 
county.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  b 
Rensselaer  county,  on  the  east  by  Ma&a 
chusetts,  on  the  south  by  Duchess  count; 
and  on  the  west  bv  Hudson  river,  or  t 
Greene,  and  a  small  part  of  Ulster  count 
being  about  SO  miles  long  on  the  rirer,  1 
on  the  east  line,  and  the  medium  bread 
being  about  18  miles.  It  contains  an  ai 
of  594,  square  miles,  or  380,160  acres,  whi 
gives  about  54,  persons  to  a  square  mile. 
is  one  of  the  most  opulent  counties  in  t 
states.  The  surface  is  considerably  diver, 
fied,  though  no  part  can  be  called  mou 
tainous.  An  elevated  tract  of  hills  occuyi 
the  eastern  border,  the  intermediate  cou 
try  to  the  Hudson  is  gently  undulatt 
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Itjassef  mull  hillocks  being 
wii  extensive  plains  and  valhes,  an<f  with 
duot  tacts  at  rich  alluvial  soil.  In  the 
aratoers  part  the  soil  is  a  deep  wann  irra- 
tel,  agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and  dale, 
and  well  adapted  for  either  grain  or  grass. 
Tins  county  is  situated  between  N.  lat.  42. 
SO.  and  41.  66.  Population  32,370,  in 
which  there  are  3742  senatorial  electors. 

Columbia  Rives,  a  large  river  in  North 
America,  which,  we  are  informed  by  Mac- 
tame,  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  in 
•boat  54.  23.  N.  1st  and  121.  W.  long* 
from  Greenwich,  and  falls  into  the  Pacific 
ccaa  in  4$.  10.  N.  lat  and  122.  45.  W. 
le«8>  Its  source  is  not  more  than  a  few 
aria  from  that  of  the  Uiujah  or  Peace 
Hirer,  whose  waters  communicate  with 
tsu  great  succession  of  rivers  and  lakes 
which  stretch  across  this  part  of  the  Ameri- 
ca continent,  and  finally  terminate  in  the 
great  river  St  Lawrence. 

The  discovery  of  this  river  is  claimed  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  call  it,  Entrada  de  Ceta, 
after  the  commander  c£  the  vessel  who  is 
nid  to  have  first  observed  it.  It  was  enter- 
ed ia  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1791  by 
Mr  Gray,  in  a  vessel  called  the  Columbia, 
by  which  name  it  has  since  been  distin- 
gjashoi  It  was  also  entered  by  lieutenant 
Bnwgatoo,  by  whom  it  was  explored  for 
ahost  100  miles,  under  the  orders  of  cap- 
Usi  Vancouver;  and  on  the  land  side  the 
Colombia  was  navigated  from  its  source  for 
s  coosiderable  part  of  its  course  by  Mac- 
fame,  in  bis  journey  across  the  American 
omuoent  to  the  Pacific  He  found  great 
difficulties  to  his  progress  at  first  from  ra- 
pids and  falls;  but  as  the  stream  enlarged, 
the  navigation  became  easier.  Captains 
kwis  and  Clarke,  in  their  enterprising 
journey  across  America  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
lbs  entered  this  river  at  the  point  where  it  is 
janed  by  Lewis's  river,  in  lat.  46. 15. 13.  N. 
nd  descended  its  stream,  until  they  ar- 
rived at  (he  ocean.  From  these  various 
uuhoritks  the  following  information  is  col- 
lected. 

The  entrance  into  the  Columbia  lies  be- 
tween breakers,  which  extend  from  a  cape 
« the  north  side,  called  Cape  Disappoint- 
tent,  to  a  point  on  the  southern  shore, 
wr  a  sort  of  bar,  or  more  properly  speek- 
feg,  over  an  extensive  flat,  on  which  was 
foiad  no  less  depth  of  water  than  4£  fa- 
thoms. The  best  leading  mark  is  to  bring 
i  projecting  po/nt  which  looks  like  an  island 
fear  the  northern  shore,  to  bear  by  compass 
•tout  east  by  north,  and  then  to  steer  for 
it-  But  no  vessel  should  attempt  entering, 
ttcept  when  the  water  is  perfectly  smooth. 
A  passage  may  then  be  undertaken  with 
**%  i  but  still  great  caution  should  be  ob- 


At  the  point  of  junction  with  Lewis's 
rfrrer  the  Columbia  is  960  yards  wide;  it  u 
widened  by  the  accession  of  Lewis's  river 
to  from  one  to  three  miles,  including  islands. 
From  this  point  its  navigation  to  the  sea, 
from  the  1st  April  to  the  middle  of  August, 
may  be  generally  deemed  safe  and  good,  as 
during  the  whole  space  it  is  necessary  to 
make  only  three  portages.  The  first  in  de- 
scending: is  1800  paces  at  the  falls  of  tho 
Columbia,  261  miles  from  its  mouth;  the 
second  of  two  miles,  at  the  long  narrows 
six  miles  below  the  falls ;  and  the  third  al- 
so of  two  miles,  at  the  great  rapids  65  miles 
still  lower  down.  1.  At  the  falls,  the  chan- 
nel  of  the  river  is  compressed  by  a  long 
rocky  island  within  the  space  of  150  yards, 
and  after  being  somewhat  enlarged,  it  is 
again  compressed  by  a  second  and  much 
larger  island  of  black  rock,  when  it  descends 
down  a  perpendicular  fall  of  8  feet.  2.  The 
long  narrows  are  formed  by  a  high  black 
rock,  which,  rising  perpendicularly  from 
the  right  shore,  stretches  across  the  river  to 
meet  the  high  hills  of  the  left  shore,  leav- 
ing a  channel  of  only  45  yards  wide,  through 
which  the  whole  nody  of  the  Columbia 
must  press  its  way.  The  water  thus  forced 
into  so  narrow  a  channel  is  thrown  into 
whirls,  and  swells  and  boils  in  every  part 
with  the  wildest  agitation.  To  this  rapid. 
Others  immediately  succeed,  which  art 
equally  difficult  to  pass.  They  are  formed 
by  a  hard  rough  black  rock,  through  which 
the  river  has  for  about  three  miles  worn  a 
narrow  channel  from  50  to  100  yards 
broad,  and  which  being  interspersed  with 
rocks  and  islands,  the  water  swells  and 
boils  in  a  tremendous  manner.  3.  The 
great  rapid  is,  in  like  manner,  formed 
bj  the  waters  of  the  river  being  com- 
pressed into  an  extremely  narrow  cnannel*. 
which  is  still  farther  interrupted  by  rocks 
and  islands,  and  is  about  400  yards  in 
length. 

The  tide  flows  up  the  Columbia  183  miles, 
and  within  seven  miles  of  the  great  rapids- 
Large  sloops  may  with  safety  ascend  as  nigh 
as  the  tide  water,  and  vessels  of  300  tons 
burden  may  reach  the  entrance  of  the  Mult- 
nomah river,  a  large  south  branch  of  tho 
Columbia,  which  takes  its  rise  on  the  con-» 
fines  of  New  Mexico,  with  the  Colorado  and 
Apostle's  rivers,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  Columbia,  125  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  banks  of  the  Columbia  are  inhabited 
by  savage  tribes,  who  chiefly  live  upon  the 
salmon  which  the  river  yields  in  immense 

auantities.  The  multitudes  of  this  fish  which 
lis  river  contains  are  almost  inconceivable. 
The  water  is  so  clear  that  they  can  be  seen 
at  the  depth  of  from  15  to  90  feet,  and  they 
float  in  such  quantities  down  the  stream. 
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tor  ire  drifted  ashore,  that  the  Indians  have 
only  to  collect,  split,  and  dry  them  on  the 
scaffolds  which  they  have  prepared  for  the 
purpose. 

Columbia,  a  district  of  the  United 
Stated,  on  which  stands  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, the  metropolis  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  seat  of  the  federal  government. 
"The  city  is  laid  out'on  a  neck  of  land  be- 
tween tne  forks,  formed  by  the  eastern  and 
"western,  or  main  branch  of  the  river  Po- 
towmack,  which  Was  ceded  to  congress, 
together  with  an  adjacent  territory,  alto- 
gether about  10  miles  square,  by  the  states 
t)f  Maryland  and  Virginia.  This  district 
Is  independent  of  any  of  the  state  govern- 
ments, being  subject  only  to  the  laws 
and  regulations  made  by  congress.  The 
idea  of  making  the  place  chosen  for  the 
legislature,  independent  of  the  particular 
state  to  which  it  belonged,  was  chiefly 
occasioned  by  an  outrage  to  which,  this  as- 
sembly was  exposed  shortly  after  the  Ame- 
rican* war.  At  this  period  considerable 
numbers  of  the  Pennsylvanian  militia,  and 
troops  of  the  line,  surrounded  the  hall  of 
the  congress,  and  with  menaces  and  cla- 
mour insisted  on  the  immediate  payment 
of  the  large  arrears  due  to  .  them.  The 
members  alarmed,  adjourned  the  session 
to  the  state  of  New  York,  where  it  was 
terminated.  It  was  soon  afterwards  pro- 
posed that  a  place  should  be  chosen  for 
the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  and  plated 
under  the  control  of  congress,  in  order  to 
insure  the  personal  safety  of  its  members, 
and  the  freedom  of  their  deliberations. 
The  district  of  Columbia  was  accordingly 
fixed  upon,  and  the  city  of  Washington 
was  laid  out  as  the  future  metropolis  of  the 
United  States.  At  this  city  the  sittings  of 
the  congress  are  now  held,  and  it  is  the 
residence  also  of  the  President  and  other 
members  of  the  executive.  The  district  in- 
cludes Alexandria  and  Georgetown.  Popu- 
lation, in  1810,  24,023. 

Columbia,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
the  seat  of  government  for  South  Carolina, 
and  the  capital  of  Kersham  county.  It  is 
situated  just  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Broad  and  Saluda  rivers  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Congaree  river,  about  115  miles  from 
Charleston.  The  town  is  laid  off  by  a  re- 
gular plan,  its  streets  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles.  The  buildings  are  erected 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
Congaree,  on  a  ridge  of  high  land,  near  300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  from  which 
a  delightful  prospect  is  presented.  Here 
the  state-house,  situated  or  a  beautiful  emi- 
nence, is  to  be  seen,  at  the  distance  of  many 
mile*,  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Columbia  consists  of  aoout  ISO  houses,  and 
during  the  sittings  of  the  legislature  as- 


sumes a  gay  appearance.  At  other  times  t 
calmness  and  quiet  prevail,  far  different 
from  the  noise  and  bustle  which  might  be 
expected  in  the  capital  of  a  state.  This 
tranquillity  is,  however*  sometimes  roused 
into  active  business  by  the  arrival  of  loaded 
waggons  from  the  upper  country.  Vine- 
yards, cotton,  and  hemp  plantations  are  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Columbia;  and  oil-mills,  rope-walks,  and 
some  other  manufactories  nave  been  esta- 
blished in  the  town.  The  public  offices 
have  in  some  measure  been  divided,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lower  counties,  and  a  branch  of  each  retain- 
ed in  Charleston.  115  miles  N.N.W.of 
Charleston,  35  S.W.  of  Camden,  and  6:8 
S.  W.  of  Philadelphia.  Long.  81.  5.  W. 
Lat.  33.  58.  N. 

Columbia,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Washington  county,  district  of 
Maine,  on  Pleasant  river. 

Columbia  Valley,  a  large  valley  in 
North  America,  through  which  the  river 
Columbia  has  its  course  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
This  valley  is  bounded  westward  by  the 
mountainous  country  bordering  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific,  from  which  it  extends  east- 
ward thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line,  till  it  is 
closed  by  the  range  cf  mountains  -crossing 
the  Columbia  above  the  great  falls.  Iff 
length  from  north  to  south  has  never  been 
determined,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  val- 
ley must  extend  to  a  great  distance:  it  is 
in  tact,  according  to  captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  from  whose  journal  all  theinform- 
ation  we  possess  respecting  this  country  is 
derived,,  tne  only  desirable  situation  for  a 
settlement  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and,  being  naturally  untile, 
would,  if  properly  cultivated,  afford  subsist- 
ence for  40,000  or  50,000  souls.  The  high 
lands  are  generally  of  a  dark  rich  loam,  not 
much  injured  by  stones,  and,  though  wa- 
ving, by  no  means  too  steep  for  cultivation ; 
and  a  few  miles  from  the  river  they  widen, 
at  least  on  the  north  side,  into  rich  exten- 
sive prairies.  The  timber  on  them  is  abund- 
ant, and  consists  almost  exclusively  of  the 
several  species  of  Mr  already  described,  an<I 
some  of  which  grow  to*  a  great  height  A 
fallen  tree  of  that  species,  measured  by  cap- 
tains Lewis  and  Clarke,  was  found,  includ- 
ing' the  stump  of  about  six  feet,  to  be  SI* 
feet  in  length,  though  its  diameter  if  as  only 
three  feet.  The  dogwood  is  also  abundant 
on  the  uplands ;  it  differs  from  that  of  the 
United  States  in  having  a  much  smoother 
bark,  and  m  being  much  larger,  the  trunk 
attaining  a  diameter  of  nearly  two  feet 
There  is  some  white  cedar  of  a  -large  siie,j 
but  no  pine  of  any  kind.  In  the  boturol 
lands  are  the  cotton- wood  ash,-  kige  leafoJ 
ash,  and  sweet  willow. 
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CoLrtfBU,  ft  flourishing  post  town  of 
Virginia  in  Goochland  county,  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  Rivanna  and  Fluvanna 
riven,  which  onited  form  James  river.  It 
contains  about  40  houses,  and  a  warehouse 
for  the  inspection  of  tobacco.  It  is  45  miles 
above  Richmond,  and  328  S.  W.  of  Phila- 


olpmsia,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
ra  the  apper  district  of  Georgia,  of  a  very 
imguiar  form. 

Colombia,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  Ohio  river, 
md  on  the  west  side  of  Little  Miami  river, 
*7  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Lexington,  in  Ken- 
tucky.   Lat  38.  44.  N. 

Columbia,  a  town  newly  laid  out  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  and  state  of  Pennsyl- 
Tank  It  lies  on  the  south-east  bank  of 
tie  Snsauehannah  river,  which  is  here  one 
fourth  of  a  mile  broad,  and  is  composed  of 
about  100  houses.  It  is  10  miles  W.  of 
Lancaster,  and  76  W.  by  N.  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Colombo,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  same 
name,  and  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  also  the 
seit  of  the  British  government  in  that  island. 
In  the  year  1505  it  was  the  residence  of  a 
powerful  chief  of  the  Cingalese  nation,  but 
in  1517  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, from  whom,  in  the  year  1603,  it 
vis  ttken  by  the  Dutch,  with  whom  it  con- 
tinued till  the  year  1796,  when  the  island 
*w  conquered  Sy  the  English,  and  finally 
ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
The  plan  of  the  city  is  regular,  being  nearly 
divided  into  four  quarters,  by  two  principal 
Greets,  which  cross  each  other,  and  extend 
fa  whole  length  of  the  town ;  parallel 
with  these  run  smaller  streets  connecting 
line*  between  them.  The  houses  are  re- 
gukrljbuilt,  though  few  of  them  are  above 
<**  story  high.  In  front  of  each  house 
there  is  an  open  balcony,  supported  by  wood- 
«  pOlars;  in  the  street  next  the  sea  there 
w  m  excellent  market,  well  supplied  with 
war  thing  but  mutton,  which  is  very  scarce 
in  the  island.  Colombo  for  its  size  is  one 
of  the  most  populous  cities  in  India,  being 
climated  to  contain  aboye  50,000  inhabit- 
no,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  all  the  nat- 
ions of  the  east,  beside  a  great  number  of 
faulks  who  constantly  reside  on  board 
bats  anchored  in  the  rivers,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town.  The  general  language  of  the 
popfe  is  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Porto- 

The  fort  b  placed  on  a  peninsula  project- 
ing into  die  sea,  and  is  upwards  of  a  mile 
"» drcamfctwice.  The  ramparts  of  the  fort 
■J*  very  strong,  having  eight  principal  bas- 
**»*,  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones  with 
omaiw,  bouquets,  and  parapets,  extending 
rottad  the  whole  circumference.    It  is  also 
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well  defended  by  a  wet  ditch  and  a  glacis; 
at  the  foot  of  which,  on  the  land  side,  there 
is  an  extensive  lake,  and  on  the  sea  side  die 
surf  runs  so  high,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
for  a  boat  to  land.  The  greatest  defects  aie, 
that  it  requires  a  Very  large  garrison  to  de- 
fend it,  and  the  water  is  brackish.  The) 
harbour  of  Columbo,  which  lies  on  the  west 
side  of  the  town,  is  nothing  more  than  an 
open  road,  affording  good  and  safe  anchor-* 
age  only  for  four  months  in  the  year;  vii< 
from  December  to  April ;  during  this  pe- 
riod the  north-west  winds,  to  which  it  is 
particularly  exposed*  seldom  blow;  but,  pre* 
vious  to  the  change  of  the  monsoon  in  May, 
all  vessels  are  obliged  to  depart,  and  not  re- 
turn till  the' end  of  the  year.  For.  six 
months  of  the  year,  this  side  of  the  island 
is  subject  to  extremely  heavy  rains,  which 
renders  it  very  unhealthy ;  it  is  therefore 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  Trineomalee  had 
not  been  made  the  capital  of  the  island 
when  the  Dutch  took  possession  of  it     • 

Theneighbouringdistrictproducesaquan- 
tity  of  the  best  cinnamon,  which,  with  pep* 
per,  betel  nut,  ivory,  and  pearls,  constitute 
the  principal  exports  of  this  place.  Its  im- 
ports are  European  articles  of  all  kinds; 
tea,  &c.  from  China,  and  all  kinds  of  cot- 
ton and  silk  goods  from  the  continent  of 
India,  the  duties  upon  which  amount  to 
about  L.20,000  per  annum,  but  the  whole 
revenues  of  the  island  do  not  nearly  cover 
the  charges;  it  is  therefore  wonderful  why 
it  should  be  retained  as  a  royal  government, 
when  it  could  have  been  managed  by  the 
East  India  company  for  half  the  expense. 
Long  79.  50.  E.  Lat.  7.  4.  N< 

Colymdlaat,  a  Dutch  village;  in  the 
province  of  Zealand,  with  1300  inhabitants. 

Columbretbs,  a  cluster  of  islands  be* 
ionging  to  Spain,  off  the  coast  of  Valencia. 
The  largest,  called  Golumbreta*  is  in  long. 
0.  40.  51.  E.   lat  39.  56.  N. 

(Jolyton,  a  parish  and  market  town  of 
England,  in  Devonshire,  situated  unon  the 
small  river  Coly,  a  tributary  of  the  Ax. 
Market  day  Thursday.  Population  in  181 1, 
1774.  Distance  from  London,  151  miles 
W.  by  S.,  and  from  Lyme  6  N. 

Com.    See  Koom* 
■    Coma,  a  small  island  in  the  Indian  sea, 
SO  miles  N.  of  Monfb. 

Coma,  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  read  from 
Aleppo  to  fiassora,  containing  a  warm  spring. 
150  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Aleppo* 

Comacchio,  or  CoMMAcato,  a  small 
•town  and  fortress  m  the  State  of  the  Church, 
situated  not  for  from  the  gulf  of  Venice,  in 
the  marshy  tract  called  the  Valle  di  Comac- 
chio, which  is  formed  by  the  two  mouths 
of  the  Po,  named  the  Po  di  Volano,  and  the 
Po  di  Primato.  It  ia  intersected  by  a  num- 
ber of  canals,  so  as  to  have  some  rtsem* 
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Ua&ee  to  Venice.  The  inhabitants  ate  al* 
most  ail  fishermen.  28  miles  E.  of  Ferrara, 
tiid  40  8.  of  Venice.  Long.  19.  10.  «.  £. 
Lot.  44.  40.  21.  N. 

Comani,  Upper,  a  village  in  the  terri^ 
tory  of  Montenegro,  containing  about  £00 
inhabitants.  Near  it  is  Lower  Comani,  of 
equal  size. 

Comani  a.    See  Dagkestan. 

Cgkanos,  Cave,  the  extremity  of  the 
pMta  di  Staguo,  or  Sabioncello,  on  the 
•oast  of  the  -territory  ot  Ragusa*  to  tho 
tooth  of  the  gulf  ot  Narento,  in  the  Adii* 
•tic 

«  Comabam,  or  Santos  Anoes,  a  Porta* 
ejneae  settlement  on  the  Rio  Negro, — There 
Is  another  settlement  of  the  same  name  on 
-the  river  Araasons. 

Com  abba,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
•fGujerat.    Long.  74. 3.  E.  Lat.  22. 50.  N. 

Comas,  a  lake  of  South  America,  in  Ve-* 
feezuela,  It  iB  of  an  oval  figure,  and  is  situ- 
ated on  a  branch  of  the  river  Apure.    * 

Cohau,  a  Portuguese  settlement  of  South 
America,  in  the  government  of  Para,  on  the 
river  Amazons,  6  miles  N.  W.  of  Macapa. 

Comayagua,  or  Vallabolw,  the  capi- 
tal city  of  the  province  of  Honduras.  It 
has  several  convents,  and  a  good  church. 
Long.  ft?.  51.  W.  Lat.  14. 10.  N. 

Cowia,  a  place  in  Kaarta,  on  the  road 
from  Kemmoo  to  Semi.  05  miles  E.  of 
Kemmoo. 

Comb  Mabtih,  a  town  of  England, 
in  Devonshire,  romantically  situated  in  a 
dale  near  the  shore  o£  the  Bristol  Channel. 
In  ka  neighbourhood  are  silver  mines  which 
were  formerly  very  productive.  The  bouses 
extend  along  the  dale,  at  least  a  mile  from 
the  shore.  Population  in  181 1, 73*.  Dis- 
tance from  London  170  miles  W.,  and  from 
Barnstaple  14  N. 

GowBano,  or  Com ba  »i  Dao,  St,  a  small 
town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira> 
15  miles  S.  W.  of  Viseu. 

Combareb,  a  river  of  South  Carolina, 
which  enters  St  Helena  Sound,  between 
Coosa  and  Aahepoo  rivers. 

Combam,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  district 
of  Cuddapah.  Long.79w8.E.  Lat  15. 38. N. 

Combamet,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Goleondah*  Long.  SO.  2.  E.  Lat 
17. 19.  N. 

CoMBAKsey,  a  town  of  Congo,'in  Africa, 
t5  KsUes  S.  fi.  of  Sundi 

Com  ba  pat  a,  a  river  of  Peru,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tinta,  which  fidla  into  the  Pil- 
eotnayo,  near  ita  sources-There  is  a  setUe- 
zaefjt  of  the  same  name  on  this  river. 

Combb,  u  small  town  of  Savoy,  between 
•the  vafltee  of  Angrogne  and  Lucerne.  It 
wuflerad  greatly,  in  1501,  from  the  persecu> 
tSonoftheWaJdenses.  9  miles  N.N. W. 
TfAnneay. 


Combbima,  a  river  of  New  Grenada,  in 
South  America,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tain desert  of  Quindiu,  and  evils  into  the 
river  Magdalene* 

Combe  km  ere,  a  lake  of  England,  in  Che- 
shire. Though  ita  expanse  is  not  great,  it 
is  very  deep.  Near  its  banks  was  an  an- 
cient abbey,  called  Combermere  Abbey. 

Combljs,  a  town  of  France,  in  Picudy, 
department  of  the  Somrae.  Population 
1600,    0  miles  from  Peronne. 

Cqmbooconam,  a  town  of  Southern  India, 
district  of  Tanjore.  This  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Chola  race,  one  of  the  mast 
ancient  Hindoo  dynasties  of  which  auj 
traces  have  been  discovered  in  this  put  A 
the  country,  and  from  whom  the  whok 
coast  of  Coromandel,  properly  Cholanran- 
del,  derives  its  name.  There  are  still 
scattered  ruins,  which  indicate  its  forma 
splendour,  particularly  some  of  the  reser- 
voirs and  temples.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  rich,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva. 
tioff. 

Comboubo,  a  town  of  Brittany,  in  the 
department  of  the  Hie  and  Vilaine,  Popu- 
lation 4200.  This  is  the  birth-place  of  Cha- 
teaubriand, a  well  known  living  writer.  7 
miles  S.  of  Dol,  and  17  S.  of  St  Male 

Combbee,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  contain- 
ing 230  houses.    7  miles  W.  of  Segre. 

Combjiegoudou,  a  small  town,  capital 
of  a  district  of  Bambouk,  in  Western  Afri- 
ca,   90  miles  S.  of  Galam. 

Combret,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aveyron,  24  miles  £.  of 
Alby. 

Combhon,  pe,  a  town  of  France,  in  Au- 
vergne,  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome. 
Population  1600.    9  miles  W.  of  Ganoat. 

Commjmpadoo,  a  district  of  Hindustan, 
in  the  territories  of  the  Nizam,  aituatal 
between  the  17th  and  18th  degrees  of  N. 
Lat.  It  is  a  mountainous  and  unfruitni 
country. 

CoMBUMr  ajdoo,  the  capital  of  the  above 
district.    Long.  79.  56.  &.  Lat.  17. 83.  N. 

Comb,  St,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aveyron,  7  miles  W.N.  tt. 
of  St  Genie*  de  Rivedolt. 

Comsbcolly,  a  flourishing  town  of  Ben- 
gal, district  of  Boosnah.  This  place  is  si- 
tuated on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nougan- 
oa,  frequently  called  the  Custee  river,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  being  open  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  which, 
•all  the  commerce  between  the  north-west 
provinces  and  Calcutta,  from  the,  month  ot 
October  till  June,  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  this  river,  which  forms  a  communication 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Sundexbunds. 
The  Beat  India  company  have  here  a  cora- 
merejal.&ctary&r  the  mjtcbeae of  cotton 
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sag.  80. 11.  R  Let  83. 

of  Southern  India,  dis* 
Iricfi  of  Taim  rsh>  Long.  ?8. 64,  £.  LaU 
a.  is.  N. 

Comnazzo,  or  Comessacgio,  a  river  of 
Loobndy,  which  bat  its  source  in  the  Cie* 
swuse,  and  falls  into  the  Oglio. 

Comisazzo,  a  email  town  of  Lombardy, 
m  fbepriadpotitf  of  Boxsolo,  on  the  river 
tftheomeaamet    4  miles  N.  E.  of  Sabkn 


Couroav  Point,  the  aouthoeastemmoat 
teitt  of  Elisabeth-city  county,  in  Virginia, 
Amcd  by  James  river  at  ita  mouth  in.  Che* 
ancskbay.  Point  Comfort  lies  19  mile* 
W.  by  K.  of  Cape  Henry. 

Comllau,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district  of 
Tipperah,  stunted  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Goaaist  river.  It  ia  now  the  capital  of  the 
sntrict,  and  ia  frequently  alao  called  Tip* 
pen*.  It  hat  a  civil  establishment  of  a 
jidge,  registrar,  and  collector,,  but  is  mbor* 
dinate  to  the  court  of  appeal  of  Dacca.  It 
is  a  modem  town,  the  former  capital  having 
been  Oodeypore,  which  lies  30  miles  fur* 
for  east    Long.  91.  «.  £.  Lat.  23.  88.  N. 

Corny,  Caps,  a  promontory  on  the  east 
eont  of  Sardinia.  Long.  10. 1.  E.  Lac  40. 
*.N. 

Coxniis,  a  small  town  in  French  Flan* 
fas,  altnated  on  the  river  Lya,  which  di* 
^  it  uto  two  parte.  Philip  de  Comities, 
anker  of  the  well-known  memoirs,  was 
■em  a  this  place  in  1*46.  Comines  waa  in 
ftrner  times  a  pleat  of  considerable  size, 
oat  has  been  reduced  by  unfortunate  aedU 
fans,  and  by  the  calamities  of  war.  In 
taeyesrl460  great  part  of  it  waa  burnt 
fawn,  along  with  the  cattle.  In  1657  it 
was  taken  and  pillaged  by  she  French ;  it 
*w  restored  to  Spain  at  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  but  retaken  by  the  French  In 
Jtts,  sad  the  fortifications  demolished.  Pe- 
Hsnon  8900.  8  miles  N.  of  Lille,  and 
90S.  of  Bruges-  Long.  3. 4.  E.  Lot.  50. 
45.  N. 

Coimro,  a  amafl  barren  island  in  the 
Mditenanean,  between  she  attends  of  Malta 
ftdGosto,  with  a  castle.  Long.  14. 90.  E. 
UL36.8.N. 

Couisark)  Fowta,  a  cape  on  the  coast 
tfthtCareoeBe.  Long.  75.  85«  W.  Let.  8. 
45.  N. 

Cwitlaw,  a  town  of  Spanish  America, 
h  *ee  province  of  Chiapa,  7  0  mike  S.  &  of 
Caiapa  das  Espegnola. 

Comuakoes,  one  of  the  small  Virgin 
Jdw  of  the  West  Indies,  situate  to  the 
NN.&ofTettala. 

Comuavtawawa,  a  bay  on  the  north 
o*t  of  the  Wand  of  8t  Vincent,  I  mile  E. 
rfTanstypomt 

OomiiiinO)  celled  «!*>  0u  afto,  a  ter» 


titary  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  formerly 
of  great  extent,  including  the  kingdoms  of 
Safin  and  Fetu,  but  now  much  reduced* 
The  country  ia  fertile,  consisting  of  little 
hills  covered  with  trees,  and  Interspersed 
with  beautiful  plains.  It  has  been  report* 
ed,  that  the  king  ia  able  to  raise  an  army  of 
90,900  men  j  but  this  ia  probably  an  exag* 
geration,  even  supposing  it  to  include  all 
those  able  to  bear  dfcne,  Mines  of  grid 
have  also  been  reported  to  exist  in  the  in> 
tenor;  hut  it  is  probable,  that  the  chief  de* 
posita  of  alluvial  gold  are  situated  in  the 
mountajnous  tracts  that  lie  much  farther 
up  the  country.  The  principal  town  and 
residence  of  the  sovereign,  celled  Great 
Commendo,  or  Guafib,  is  situated  about  nine 
leagues  from  the  coast*  and  contains  400 
houses.  The  resort  of  Europeans,  however, 
it  the  town  on  the  coast,  called  Little  Com- 
mendo. Both  the  English  and  Dutch  h*ve 
a  fort  here.  The  Dutch  fort  was  founded 
in  1698,  and  continued  to  be  respectable 
till  the  American  war,  when  it  was  takes) 
and  partly  demolished.  Part  of  it  however 
is  still  standing.  The  English  fort  wast  also 
very  respectable,  and,  early  in  the  lent  cen- 
tury, was  conceived  to  be,  after  Cape  Coant  ' 
Castle,  the  principal  British  settlement  on 
the  Gold  Coast ;  but  being  composed  of  bad 
materials,  it  is  now  almost  in  ruins*  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  subsist  in  a  great 
measure  by  pilotage.  The  Portuguese  ves- 
sels from  Braril,  bound  to  the  coast  of  Be- 
nin, generally  call  here  for  canoes,  with 
which  they  are  readily  supplied.  These 
canoes  are  usually  peddled  by  a  crew  of 
from  17  to  81  men.  T>o  persona,  celled 
boatswains  or  pilots  preside,  and  are  in  sense 
degree  responsible  for  the  conduct  Of  the 
rest  As  the  success  of  a  voyage  depeude 
greatly  on  the  exertions  of  these  guide*, 
they  are  liberally  treated,  and  earn  usually 
ten  pounds  a  man  by  their  trip.  The  op- 
portunities of  so  profitable  an  erapioyment 
tend  greatly  to  divert  the  people  of  Com* 
mendo  from  any  species  of  agricultural  in* 
dustry  \  and  the  money  thus  easily  obtain* 
ed  is  apt  to  be  carelessly  squandered.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  inland  apply 
themselves  more  to  cultivation,  and  raise 
yams  in  vast  quantities.  The  people  of 
Commeudo  in  general  are  described  as  tar* 
talent,  decertful,  and  addicted  to  robbery. 
They  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hostility  * 
against  "their  neighbours  the  Ghamahs, 
though  it  evaporates  chiefly  in  disputes  and 
palavers,  without  serious  bloodshed.  Loam. 
,3. 34.  W.  Let.  5.18.  N.     * 

CoHMBQniEas,  a  small  town  of  France* 
in  Poitou,  department  of  La  Vendee,  with 
1900  inhabitanta.  17  miles  N.  of  Sable* 
bvOkxnne.  j 

Commeeaoh,  mountain*  of 
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the  county  of  Waterfowl,  8  miles  N.  of 
Dungarvon. 

Commerce  a  neat  town  of  Prance,  in 
Lorraine,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maese, 
with  3700  inhabitants;  it  was  annexed  to 
the  French  crown  in  1 774.  Here  is  a  mag- 
nificent castle  built  by  Stanislaus,  king  of 
Poland.  169  miles  £.  of  Paris.  Long.  5. 
40.  E.  Lat.  48. 46.  K. 

Commewina  Riv%,  a  river  of  South 
America;  in  Guiana,  which  has  its  name 
in  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  and  falls 
into  die  Surinam,  about  ten  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  is  from  two  to  four  miles  in 
breadth,  but  so  shallow  and  so  crowded 
with  quicksands,  small  islands  and  rocks, 
that  its  navigation  is  exceedingly  difficult. 
There  are  some  beautiful  plantations  of 
-coffee  and  sugar  on  its  banks. 

Commim,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
territories  of  the  British,  situated  between 
the  16th  and  16th  degrees  of  northern  lati- 
tude. The  surface  of  the  country  is  very 
irregular  and  mountainous.  It  has  no  large 
rivers,  but  is  intersected  by  a  number  of 
small  streams. 

Commim,  the  capital  of  the  above  district 
Long.  78. 55.  £.  Lat.  15. 31.  N. 

Commorro  Islands,  a  group  in  the  In- 
dian sea,  lying  about  mid- way  between  the 
northern  part  of  Madagascar,  and  the  con-  , 
tinent  of  Africa.  They  are  four  in  number, 
called  the  Great  Commorro,  or  Angareja, 
Johanna,  or  Anjouan,  Mohilla,  and  Mav- 
otta.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  but  the 
level  tracts  abound  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  in 
all  the  tropical  grains  and  fruits.  The  in- 
habitants are  described  as  particularly  harm- 
less and  gentle,  but  they  have  been  dread- 
fully harassed  by  a  band  of  most  desperate 
pirates  who  occupy  the  north-western  part 
of  Madagascar .  These  are  called  Sekelaves, 
or  more  properly  Marati ;  they  cross  every 
year  by  the  soutn-west,  and  return  by  the 
north-east  monsoon,  having  from  thirty  to 
fifty  canoes.  They  lav  waste  the  open 
country,  and  blockade  the  towns,  building 
huts  ail  round  them.  Their  continual 
depredations  are  said  to  have  nearly  depo- 
pulated these  unfortunate  islands. 

Commorro,  Grand,  the  largest  in  the 
group  of  the  Commorro  islands,  being 
about  60  miles  in  length,  and  15  in 
breadth ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  well 
known,  or  so  much  frequented  as  Johanna. 
It  is  composed  of  ranges  of  mountains, 
which,  near  the  centre  of  the  isle,  unite  in 
one  common  summit,  from  7000  to  8000 
feet  high,  and  seen  from  the  distance 
of  80  or  90  miles.  The  whole  island 
then  resembles  an  immense  mountain, 
rising  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  It  con-* 
tains  many  villages,  the  largest  one  being 
in  the  south-east  quarter.     The  landing 


being  difficult,  has  afforded  some  security 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Madagascar  pirates. 
It  is  about  70  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Johanna, 
and  the  most  southerly,  point  is  in  lat  11. 
56.  S.   long.  43.  10.  £. 

Comnitz,  a  peak  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  in  the  palatinate  of  Zyps,  in 
Hungary.  Its  prependicular  height  is  1436 
feet  above  the  adjacent  ground. 

Coho,  an  old  town  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire,  in  Upper  Italy,  situated  at  the  south- 
west extremity  of  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  in  a  delightful  valley  inclosed  on  all 
•  sides  by  lofty  mountains.  It  is  the  see  of 
a  bishop.  The  population  amounts  to 
1 4,700.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
guarded  by  towers,  and  backed  by  a  conical 
eminence,  on  which  are  the  rums  of  an 
ancient  castle.  The  houses  are  neatly  built 
of  stone,  and  the  public  buildings  magni- 
ficent There  are  19  churches,  exclusive 
of  the  cathedral,  which  is  entirely  of  white 
marble,  hewn  from  the  neighbouring  quar- 
ries ;  it  is  of  a  mixed  style  of  architecture, 
and  has,  on  the  whole,  an  imposing  aspect 
In  the  suburb  of  Vico  are  several  elegan 
buildings,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Italian, 
palaces,  particularly  that  of  Gallia,  former- 
ly the  residence  of  the  .celebrated  Paul 
Jovius,  and  that  of  Odescalchi,  otherwise 
called  Al  Ulmo,  from  its  beautiful  elms, 
and  where  was  the  famous  tree  mentioned 
by  the  younger  Pliny  in  his  letters.  In  Co- 
mo  are  manufactured  velvet,  taffetas,  glows, 
stockings,  and  other  silk  stuns;  here  are 
also  metal  founders  and  statuaries.  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  an  active  trade  with 
Lombardy  and  Switzerland,  particularly 
with  the  Grisons.  The  air  is  here  very 
sharp,  but  the  soil  fertile  and  highly  pro- 
ductive in  wine,  olives,  and  mulberries. 
The  scenery,  particularly  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake,  amply  corresponds  to  the  in* 
chanting  description  giveu  of  it  by  Pliny  iu 
his  letters.  SO  miles  N.  of  Milan,  and  80 
N.  E.  of  Turin.  Long.  9.  4.  45.  £.  Lat  45. 
4  8.10.  N. 

Como,  Lagodi,  (anciently  Lacui  La- 
rhts)9  a  lake  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  be- 
tween the  county  or  Chiavenna  and  the 
Milanese.  It  begins  at  the  influx  of  the 
Maixa,  near  Cordons,  and  towards  the 
south  is  divided  into  two  branches,  the 
western  extending  to  Como,  and  the  eastern 
toLecco,  where  the  Adda,  which  had  en* 
tered  it  near  Fort  Fuentes,  again  issues  rVom 
it.  Its  greatest  length  is  36  miles,  and  its 
breadth  from  1  to  4.  Its  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  700  feet  It  abounds 
in  fish,  and  on  its  banks  are  found  quantities 
of  black  marble.  The  surrounding  country 
is  highly  picturesque,  being  covered  with 
vineyards,  interspersed  with  beautiful  vil- 
las, and  skirted  by  lofty  mountains.    The 
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put  is  sometimes  called  the  lake  of 


Cojcoein,  Cat*,  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  continent  of  India.  It  is 
sanwmded  by  rocks,  and  therefore,  unsafe 
for  shins  to  approach  very  near  to  it  It  is 
sitastca  in  the  territories  of  the  rajah  of 
Tnvmcore.  Long.  77.  36.  £.  Lat.  7. 
57.  N. 

Coxosx,  or  Komobjt,  a  town  and  ce* 
Urated  fortress  of  Lower  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  the  same  name.  It  is  built  on  a 
comer  of  the  island  of  Schutt,  having  the 
Wagon  the  left  hand,  the  Neutra  (which 
bat  Jails  into  the  Danube)  on  the  right, 
tad  a  deep  ditch  to  the'  west,  so  that  it 
films  a  triangular  island.  The  citadel  is 
wonted  the  strongest  in  Europe,  and  has 
sot,  like  the  town,  ever  surrendered  to  an 
eaeoiy.  The  population  of  the  town,  which 
unooDts  to  about  9000,  is  composed  of 
Hungarians  and  Germans.  The  town  com- 
nnmicates  with  die  rest  of  the  island  by  a 
bodge  of  boats.  The  inhabitants  carry  on 
t  cooaderahle  traffic  in  corn,  flax,  wine, 
&h,  and  honey.  Between  Comorn  and 
doth,  on  the  Danube,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Bregcetium.  It  was  first 
taken  by  saltan  Solyman  in  1543,  when  it 
us  reduced  to  ashes.  Being  soon  after 
rebuilt,  it  was  again  sacked  by  the  Turks, 
ia  1594,  by  the  imperialists  in  1597,  and 
by  the  Turks  in  1 598.  It  suffered  severely 
from  fire  in  1767  and  1768;  still  more 
from  earthquakes  in  1763  and  1783.  Af- 
ter the  latter  calamity,  Joseph  II.  exempt- 
ed toe  inhabitants  from  the  payment  of 
tna  for  $5  yean.  38  miles  S.  £.  of  Pres- 
borg,  and  70  S.  by  £.  of  Vienna.  Long. 
H.7.50.&  Lat.  47.  45.  34.  N. 

CoMoa*,  a  county  of  Hungary,  which 
ukes  its  name  from  the '  foregoing  town, 
nd  comprehends  the  island  of  Schutt,  with 
laaaderable  tract  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Danube,    Population  112,000. 

Compach,  a  river  of  Carinthia,  which 
ran  into  the  Moll,  near  Villach. 

Company's  Island,  an  island  in  the 
North  Pacific  ocean,  about  60  miles  in 
length,  and  SO  to  45  in  breadth.  This 
■had  appears  to  be  uninhabited,  and  the 
4ae  one  is  called  Uriup  by  the  Russians, 
tag.  151. 90.  £.  Lat.  46.  N. 

Compass-Hill,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in 
die  hie  of  Carina,  remarkable  for  its  effect 
a  the  polarity  of  the  magnet. 

Com?e,  a  watering  place  in  the  Moorish 
wmtrr  of  Ludamar,  in  Africa,  12  miles 
^ofBenowm. 

Competes,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aveyron,  on  the 
Tiro,  with  1100  inhabitants.  3  miles  N.  of 
Milaaud, 

CWiegne,  an  old  and  well  built  town 


of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Olse, 
situated  partly  on  the  summit,  and  partly 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  in  a  pleasant 
country.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oise,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  elegant 
bridge,  and  receives  near  this  the  waters  of 
the  Aisne.  The  streets,  though  narrow, 
are  regular.  Here  are  several  churches, 
one  of  which  possesses  the  first  organ  ever 
seen, in  France.  The  palace  of  Compiegne 
has  always  been  a  favourite  hunting  seat  of 
the  French  monarchs.  Here  the  celebrated 
Joan  d'Arc,  maid  of  Orleans,  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  English  in  1430.  Popu- 
lation 1290.  48  miles  N.  £.  of  Paris. 
Long.  2.  54.  E.  Lat  49.  24.  59.  N. 

Com  post  a,  La,  a  town  of  Savoy,  9  miles 
E.N.E.  ofChamberry. 

Compostella,  or  St  Jaoo  de  Compos* 
tell  a,  (the  Brigantium  of  the  ancients,) 
a  large  and  well  built  town  of  Spain,  the 
capital  of  Galicia,  situated  on  an  eminence 
on  the  small  river  Soria.  The  streets  are 
handsome  though  ill  paved ;  and  the  largest 
of  the  four  squares  is  formed  with  taste  and 
elegance.  Tne  principal  church  is  the  ca-» 
thedral.  There  are  tour  parish  churches 
within  the  walls,  eight  in  the  suburbs, 
twelve  convents,  and  five  hospitals.  Com- 
postella is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the 
seat  of  the  famous  order  of  the  knights  of 
St  James,  which  is  divided  into  87  com- 
manderies,  and  has  a  revenue  of  upwards 
of  200,000  golden  ducats.  Here  is  an  uni- 
versity founded  in  1532,  with  four  colleges. 
A  traffic  is  carried  on  in  wine,  fruit  and 
fish ;  and  there  are  also  some  manufactures, 
viz.  silk  stockings,  hats,  paper,  and  leather. 
The  population  is  about  12,000.  98  miles 
W.  of  Astorga,  and  270  N.  W.  of  Madrid. 
Long.  8.  30.  W.  Lat.  42.  52.  N. 

Compostella,  a  rich  town  in  Mexico, 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  inten- 
dancy  of  Guadalaxara,  about  60  miles  from 
the  Pacific  ocean,  and  400  north-west  of 
Mexico.  The  soil  is  barren,  and  the  air 
unheal  thful;  but  it  has  several  mines  of 
silver  in  its  neighbourhood.  In  the  adja- 
cent country  tobacco  of  a  very  superior 
quality  was  formerly  cultivated.  It  was 
built  m  the  vear  1531.  Long.  104.  40.  W. 
Lat.  21.  10.  N. 

Compbeignac,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  La  Creuse,  with  380  houses. 

Compreionac,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Aveyron. 

Compeeignac,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Vienne,  10 
miles  N,  of  Limoges. 

Com  ps,  a  town  of  France,  in  IVovence,. 
department  of  the  Var.    Population  800. 

Com p ton,  Little,  a  town  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  Rhode  island,  called  by  the 
Indians  Seconuet     The  inhabitants  are 
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Employed  in  agriculture,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen.    1Q  mile?  S.  of  Tiverton. 

Com  bah,  a  town  of  Bengal,  S7  miles 
N.N.VT.  of  Moorsfcudabad.  Here  was 
fbught  the  batrje  between  the  nuwabSer- 
teraz  Khan,  and  the  usurper  AH  Verdy 
Khan. 

Comrie*  a  Tillage  and  mountainous  pa- 
rish of  Scotland,  in  the,  county  of  Perth, 
district  of  Stratherne.  The  village  is 
beautifully  situate*}  at  the  conflux  of  the 
JBrne  and  Lednaig,  p*£  miles  W.  of  Crieff. 
Population  2680. 

Comtah,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Berar,  subject  to  the  Nagpore  rajah. 
Long.  80.  49.  E.  Lat.  21.  35.  N. 
*  Con,  Loch,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  pf  Perth,  nearly  three  miles  in 
length.  It  is  situated  amid  the  most  ro- 
mantic scenery;  and  abounds  with  excel- 
lent eels,  pike,  and  trouts. 

Con  am  ana,  a  river  of  South  America, 
in  the  country  of  Surinam,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic.    Lat  5.  45.  N. 

Con  an,  a  river  of  Scotland,  In  the  coun- 
ty of  Robs,  composed  of  the  four  branches, 
Orrin.  Garve,  Meig,  and  Lichart,  whose 
united  waters  fell  into  Cromarty  frith. 
This  river  abounds  in  salmon ;  and  pearls 
of  great  value  have  been  found  near  its 
mouth. 

Conanicut,  an  island  near  the  coast  of 
America,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Rhode  island. 
Ldng.  72.  SO.  W.  Lat.  41.  85.  NT 

Conawango,  a  northern  branch  of  Al- 
leghany river,  in  Pennsylvania,  which  rises 
from  Chataughque  lake. 

Conbecke,  a  village  of  the  crand  duchy 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  duchy  of  tVest- 
phaiia,  quarter  of  Rutheo,  with  600  inha- 
bitant*. 

Conca,  a  small  river  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal states,  which  rises  in  the  duchy  of  Ur- 
bino,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Venice. 

Concan,  an  extensive  district  of  south- 
cm  India,  province  of  Bejapore,  situated 
between  the  16th  and  19th  degrees  of 
K*  Lat  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by 
$  very  steep  range  of  mountains,  called 
the  Western  Ghauts,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  sea,    Its  length  may  be  estimated  A 

?K>  miles,  and  its  breadth  at  about  40. 
he  surface  of  this  country  exhibits  a 
gradual  declension  from  the  mountains  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  is  intersected  by  a  num- 
ber pf  small  streams,  but  does  not  possess 
a  river  of  any  considerable  magnitude. 
The  coast  is  much  broken  into  a  number 
of  small  bays  and  harbours ;  and  as  the 
land  and  sea  breezes  blow  alternately  in  the 
84  hours,  on  and  from  the  coast,  vessels 
steering  along  it  arc  obliged  to  keep  within 
sight  of  the  land,  which  circumstance  has 
given  much  encouragement  to  piracy.    In 


die  17th  and  16th  centuries,  the  ptate 
carried  their  depredations  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  vessels  ventured  to  pais  the  coast 
.without  a  passport  from  them,  unless  con- 
voyed by  a  superior  fbree.  The  Great  Mo- 
gul kept  a  fleet  fbr  the  express  purpose  of 
checking  them ;  the  Portuguese  also  sr- 
noyed  them ;  but  they  were  not  esmplctdj 
eradicated  till  the  year  1756,  when  their 
principal  port  and  fortress,  called  Gberiab, 
was  taken  by  a  British  squadron,  and  their 
fleet  destroyed.  The  ancient  history  of 
this  country  states  that  it  wns  inhabited  by 
a  tribe  of  savages,  till  conquered  by  Paraaa 
Rama,  a  celebrated  Hindoo  warrior  ind 
demigod,  who  gave  it  to  a  tribe  of  Brah- 
mins, who  held  it  till  taken  possession  of 
bv  the  Mahometan  kings  of  Bejapore ;  from 
whom  it  was  recovered  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury by  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Mao- 
ratta  empire,  Sevajee.  Towards  the  clow 
of  the  same  century,  a  chief,  named  Co- 
nafee  Angria,  established  a  government  os 
this  coast,  extending  above  100  miles  from 
Tamanah  to  Bancoote,  vis.  nearly  the  space 
between  the  16th  and  l$th  degrees,  which 
existed  till  the  year  1756,  when  it  was  pat 
an  end  to,  by  the  allied  British  and  Mah- 
ratta  forces,  when  the  whole  of  the  coun- 
try, with  the  exception  of  Bancoote,  wow 
called  Fort  Victoria,  was  restored  to  the 
Peshwa,  to  whom  all  the  petty  chiefs  now 
pay  tribute.  The  principal  towns  are 
Choul,  Bancoote,  Severndroog  or  Dsbn), 
Zyghur,  Gberia,  Tamana,  arid  Bftjpore. 

Concabneau,  or  Comq,  a  small  seaport 
of  France,  situated  in  a  bay  on  the  south 
coast  of  Brittany,  department  of  Finis- 
terre.  It  contains  8900  inhabitants,  who 
derive  their  principal  subsistence  from  tho 
pilchard  fishery.  It  has  a  castle,  and  stands 
10  miles  8. 8.  E.  of  Quimper.  Long.  3. 
57.  5.  IV.  Lat  47.  49.  50.  N. 

CONCELHO    DS     AWCIAENS,    *    tOWB  of 

Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Tras  los  Mon- 
ks, 8  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Mirandeh. 

Concelho  i»e  Cast  an  heir  a,  a  town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Tras  los  Mon- 
ies, 78  miles  «,  W.  of  Terre  de  Mon- 
corvo. 

CONCELHO  DE  J  ALES,  a  tOWU  of  Porto- 
gal,  in  the  province  of  Tras  los  Montes, 
10  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Mirandela. 

Concellana,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
BasiHcata,  5  miles  S.  of  Acerensa.  • 

Concent  a  yna,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Va- 
lencia, 85  miles  N.  of  Alieant 

Cokcefcao,  a  village  of  Braril.  in  the 
province  of  Rio  Grande,  which  is  larp* 
enough  to  contain  8000  inhabitants;  but, 
like  most  others  of  this  district,  is  going 
to  decay.  Its  inhabitants  depended  chit-fij 
for  their  support  on  washing  the  earth  to? 
gold.     The  country  around  being,  how. 
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t*r,  exhumed  of  this  prodtice/ the  trade 
he*  destined,  and  they  have  not  betaken 
themselves  to  any  other  sort  of  industry. 
It  a  about  80  miles  N.  of  Villa  Rica. 

ConcmtiOx,  a  town  of  Normandy,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ome,  with  450 
hoasa. 

Cokckwion,  a  bay  hi  the  gulf  Of  Cali- 
jfaroia,  which  is  large  and  capacious,  but 
has  i  wry  narrow  entrance.  It  is  also  the 
name  of  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Chili. 

0*CE?Tio>r,  a  river  of  America,  in  the 
smrinoeef  Costa  Rica,  which  runsiiito  the 
Pacific  ocean. 

Conception  Bat,  a  large  bay  on  the 
est  side  of  Newfoundland  island,  whose 
atntict  is  between  Cape  St  Francis  on 
the  southward,  -and  Flamborough-heftd  on 
the  northward.  It  runs  a  great  way  into 
the  land  in  a  southern  direction,  having 
amnerous  bays  on  the  west  side,  on  which 
are  tvo  settlements,  Carboniere  and  Havre 
de  Grace.  Settlements  were  made  here  in 
1*10,  by  about  40  planters,  under  governor 
John  Guy,  to  whom  king  James  granted  a 
patent  of  incorporation. 

Conception  Point,  a  cape  of  North 
America,  on  the  coast  of  New  Albion. 
Long.  239.  53.  E.  Lat  34.  31.  N. 

Conception,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  situate  about  90 
miles  N.  of  Assumption.  Long.  57.  16. 
W.  Lat  23. 23.  S. 

Coxceftion,  a  small  village  in  the  island 
tfUamarca,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  It 
wu  formerly  of  more  importance;  but  it 
um  contains  only  15  dwellings,  and  it  has 
together  a  desolate  appearance.  Lat.  7. 
*.S. 

Coxceftion,  a  settlement  of  South  A- 
acrjca,  in  New  Grenada,  in  the  province 
of  San  Juan  de  ks  Llanos,  on  toe  river 
Meta.  Long.  71.  55.  W.  Lat  4.  25.  N.— 
There  is  a  number  of  other  settlements 
of  the  same  name  scattered  throughout 
bain  America,  of  which  some  have  been 
thaodcned;  while  others  are  too  inconsi- 
autble  to  require  any  particular  notice, 
waristing  generally  of  a  few  Indian  huts. 

Cohceftion  be  la  Vega,  La,  a  town 
of  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  founded  by 
W*  of  the  family  of  Columbus,  in  a  beau- 
ti&l  and  spacious  plain.  It  contains  seve- 
idwrish  chnrehes  and  convents. 

CWrmoN  dcl  Pao,  a  town  of  South 
America,  in  die  province  and  ffovernment 
of  Ciraccas,  sitnated  near  the  plains  in  the 
▼Unity  of  the  Orinoco.  The  town  seems 
to  have  originated  from  the  circumstance 
°f  the  inhabitants  of  Trinidad,  Margaret- 

**»  md  Gsraeoas,  who  were  the  proprietors 
afwnnnons here,  fixing  successively  their 

■Wtt  in  the  centre  of  their  proper- 
ties.   The  number  of  houses  in   1744 


was  stand  so  considerable  as  to  entitle 
this  hamlet,  established  in  this  desert,  to 
the  title  of  a  village.  It  contains  about 
2800  inhabitants,  who  are  enabled,  by  the 
fertility  of  the  soil, ,  to  live  at  their  ease. 
They  enjoy  salubrious  air,  and  there  is  good 
water  near  the  place.  There  are  no  other 
inconveniences  besides  the  excessive  heat, 
and  the  inundations  occasioned  by  the  long 
and  heavy  rains.  The  riches  of  die  in* 
habitants  consist  entirely  in  animals,  which 
they  export  by  the  Guarapiche  or  by  the 
Orinoco  to  Trinidad.  135  miles  6.  8.  W. 
of  Barcelona,  165  8.  W.  of  Curoana,  and 
84  miles  S.  £.  of  Caraccas.  Long.  65.  10. 
W.  Lat.  8.  4®.  N. 

Cokceftiox,  La,  .a  seaport  town  of 
America,  in  the  province  of  Veragua,  on 
the  Spanish  main,  with  a  harbour  formed 
by  the  river  Veragua,  80  miles  W.  of 
Panama.  Long.  81.  28.  W.  Lat.  8. 
52.  N. 

Concede,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Correze,  28  miles  N.  W. 
ofBrive. 

Concha,  a  village  o£  Spain,  in  New 
Castile,  situated  on  a  hill  which  is  covered 
with  cedars,  and  abounds  in  petrifactions, 
16  miles  from  Madrid. 

Concha,  a  settlement  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  Tucuraan,  situated 
on  a  river  or  the  same  name,  where  it  eh* 
ters  the  river  Satado.    , 

Concha,  San  Martin  de  la.  See 
Qtiilloia. 

Conchachitou,  a  town  of  West  Flori- 
da, on  the  Pascagsola.  Long.  88. 48.  W. 
Lat  82.  15.  N. 

Conchas,  a  settlement  and  parish  of 
the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  situated  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  about  18  miles 
N.  W.  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Long.  58.  2& 
W.    Lat.  34.24.  S. 

Conchas,  a  river  of  Brazil,  m  the  pro-* 
vince  of  Rio  Grande!  which  falls  inter  the 
Atlantic,  in  lat  5.  6.  S. 

Conchas,  or  Conchos,  a  river  of  New 
Biscay,  or  Durango,  in  New  Spain,  which 
takes  its  rise  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  in 
the  28th  deg.  of  north  latitude,  and  dis- 
charges itselr  into  the  Bio  "del  Norte,  in  latU 
tude  31.  after  a  course  of  about  300  miles; 
It  is  the  largest  western  branch  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  and  receives  in  its  course  the 
Rio  Florida  from  the  east,  and  St  Paubls 
from  the  west 

Conchas,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
enters  the  Parana. 

Conchee,  Touk  de,  a  tower  and  light- 
house on  the  west  coast  of  France,   in       j 
Brittany,  department  of  the  Ilk  and  Vi-        J 
Ldne,  to  the  north  of  St  Malo.    Long.  3.3. 
15.  W.   Lat  48.  41. 2.  N, 
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Cokchcs,  a  town  of  Normandy,  in  the 
department  of  tip  Eure.  Population  52300. 
37  miles  S.  of  Rouen,  and  81  N.W.  of 
Paris.  Long*  0.  54.  9.  E.  Lat.  48.  57. 
43.  N. 

Conchon,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district  of 
Dinagepore.  Long.  88. 53.  E.  Lat.  85. 2.  N. 

Conchote,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district 
of  Burdwan.  Long.  88.  10.  E.  Lat.  83. 
15.  K. 

Conchucos,  a  province  of  Peru,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Guama- 
chucos,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Caxa- 
tambo,  east  by  that  of  Guamalies,  and 
west  by  Huaillas.  It  is  of  a  very  irregular 
figure,  and  of  various  temperature,  accord* 
tag  to  the  different  situation  of  its  territo- 
ries, cold  in  all  the  parts  bordering  on  the 
Cordillera,  mild  in  some  parts,  and  in 
others '  excessively  hot  Here  are  some 
mines  of  silver  which  were  formerly  very 
rich,  as  also  some  washing  places  for  gold 
of  the  purest  quality,  the  standard  weight 
of  it  being  83  carats. 

Conchucos,  a  river  of  Peru,  in  the 
above  province,  which  runs  south,  and  en- 
ters the  Amasons. 

Concize,  a  small  town  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  containing  235Q 
inhabitants.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  district, 
and  is  situated  on  the  lake  of  Neufchatel, 
520  miles  N.  of  Yverdun. 

Conclusion  Island,  a  small  island 
about  3£  miles  long,  tying  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales'  archipelago,  in  the  South.  Pacific 
ocean. 

Conclusion,  Port,  a  harbour  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
King  George  the  Third's  archipelago,  so 
called  by  Vancouver,  because  his  ship  was 
moored  in  this  port  at  the  time  he  con- 
cluded his  laborious  survey  of  the  western 
shore  of  North  America.  It  is  about  two 
miles  broad,  the  depth  of  water  in  mid 
channel  is  75  fathoms,  but  decreases  to  8 
or  10  close  to  the  shore,  without  rocks  or 
sands,  excepting  near  the  point  of  entrance, 
which  are  sufficiently  evident  to  be  avoid- 
ed.   Long.  825.  37.  E.    Lat.  56.  15.  N. 

Concobella,  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Congo,  situated  on  the  river  Zaire,  consi- 
derably above  the  rapids.  The  Jesuit 
missionaries,  who  hare  visited  it,  describe 
the  place  as  populous,  and  three  miles  in 
circumference;  but  the  manners  of  the 
people  are  extremely  barbarous.  It  is  said 
to  be  dependent  on  Ansiko,  or  Micocco, 
a  large  kingdom  lying  to  the  north-east. 

Concord,  a  post  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  Hampshire.  It  is  very 
nourishing,  and  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  Merrimack  river,  in  Rock- 
inghajn.  county,  8  miles  above  Hookset 
fall*.    A  handsome  toll  bridge  across  tb,e 


Merrimack,  connects  this  town  with  Peft* 
broke,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
trade  of  the  upper  country  centers  hot. 
It  has  1747  inhabitants,  and  was  incorph 
rated  in  1765.  The  compact  part  of  the 
town  contains  about  170  houses,  a  congre- 
gational church,  and  an  academy,  w&ch 
was  incorporated  in  1790.  It  is  54  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  Portsmouth,  and  70  N. 
from  Boston.  Long.  71.  89.  W.  Lat  43. 
1*.  N. 

Goncobd,  in  Essex  county,  Vermont, 
lies  on  Connecticut  river,  opposite  s  part 
of  the  15  mile  falls. 

Concord,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  | 
Massachusetts,  and  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able in  Middlesex  county,  situated  on  Coo- 
cord  river,  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  spot, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county.  Its  In- 
dian name  was  Musquetequid ;  and  it  owes 
its  present  name  to  the  peaceable  manner  in 
which  it  was  obtained  from  the  natives. 
The  first  settlers  never  having  had  sny 
contest  with  them,  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion was  obtained  in  1635 ;  and  this  was 
the  most  distant  settlement  from  the  sea 
shore  of  New  England  at  that  time.  In 
1701,  there  were  in  this  township  225 
dwelling  houses,  and  1590  inhabitants. 
The  public  buildings  are,  a  concreational 
church,  a  spacious  stone  jail,  the  best  in 
New  England,  and  a  very  handsome  coun- 
ty court  house.  The  town  is  accommo- 
dated with  three  convenient  bridges  over 
the  river ;  one  of  which  is  SOS  feet  long, 
and  16  feet  wide,  supported  by  18  piers, 
built  after  the  manner  of  Charles  river 
bridge.  This  town,  is  famous  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  revolution,  having  been  the 
se^t  of  the  provincial  congress  in  1774,  and 
the  spot  where  the  first  opposition  was 
made  to  the  British  troops,  on  the  memor- 
able 1 9th  of  April,  1 775.  1 8  miles  N.  W. 
of  Boston,  and  17  E.  of  Lancaster.  UU 
48.  85.  N. 

Concord,  a  small  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  formed  of 
two  branches,  which  unite  near  the  centre 
of  the  town  of  Concord,  whence  it  takes  its 
course  in  a  north-east  and  north  direction, 
and  falls  into  Merrimack  river  at  Tewks- 
bury.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  gentleness 
of  its  current,  which  glides  along  so 
smoothly,  that  it  is  scarcely  perceived  by  the 
eye.  At  low  water  mark  it  is  from  100  to 
800  feet  wide,  and  from  3  to  18  feet  deep. 
During  floods,  it  is  near  a  mile  in  breadth; 
and  when  viewed  from  the  town  of  Con- 
cord, it  makes  a  fine  appearance. 

Concobd,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Concobd,  a  settlement  of  the  United 
States,  in  Georgia,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
JfdisBiss^pni,  abgut  a  mile  from  $e  sou'Ji 
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line  of  Tennessee,  218  miles  below  the 
Ohio.   Long.  91.  25.  W.  Lat.  S3. 63.  N. 

Cokcosdmt,  a  decayed  town  of  the  Ve- 
netian territory,  in  Fnoli,  situated  on  the 
riicrLhnene,  near  the  gulf  of  Venice,  and 
about  4  miles  from  Porto  Gruaro.  84  miles 
SAW.  of  Udine,  and  30  £.  of  Treviso, 
Lotg.  li  60.  E.    Lat45.  45.  N. 

Cokcoadm,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  states  of  Modena,  on  the  South 
8eoeau,  6  miles  W.  of  Mirandoca. 

Cokdache,  u  river  of  Quito,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Qoixos,  which  enters  the  river 
Coquodo  on  its  south  side,  in  37  minutes 
oTiltt 

CojfBAM,    COT    CONDEMON,     a    river     of 

find,  which  fans  into  the  Atlantic,  in  & 

CoxoANOUt,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
Tioee  of  Goleonda,  belonging  to  the  Nizam. 
Loog.  77. 43.  E.    Lat  15.  35.  N. 

CoxvimLY,  one  of  the  northern  drears 
«f  India,  situated  between  the  16th  and 
Uth  degrees,  of  N.  Lat ;  by  the  Ma- 
hometans it  16  called  Mustapha  Nagur. 
Tin  district  and  that  of  Ellore  occupy  the 
wide  of  the  space  between  the  rivers  Krish- 
na and  Godavery ;  the  whole  of  the  area 
say  be  estimated  at  3400  miles,  exclusive 
cf  the  moontainoos  region  on  the  west, 
pester  part  of  which  is  well  cultivated. 
There  are  diamond  mines  in  this  district, 
but  for  many  years  they  have  been  so  un- 

Sortire,  as  not  to  be  worth  working, 
principal  towns,  are  Condapilly  and 
MtfoliDfttam;  it  came  into  possession  of 
the  British  in  1765. 

Coxbapilly,  the  capital  of  the  above 
Strict  It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  and  was 
formerly  esteemed  a  place  of  considerable 
aaffth;  but  the  fortifications  have  of 
hit  been  much  neglected,  although  the 
mansal  capita].  The  principal  officers  of 
prominent  reside  at  Masulipatam,  in  or- 
der to  enjoy  the  refreshing  breezes  from 
the  set.    Long.  80.  23.  E.    Lat  16.  39.  N. 

Ujidat  ch  Tenizbs,  a  town  of  France, 
ii  AaTerme,  department  of  the  Cantal, 
rith  m  houses.    11  miles  N.  of  MuraL 

Coxdatcht,  a  town  of  the  island  of 
Ojta,  which  gives  name  to  the  bay,  in 
*wh  u  carried  on  a  very  extensive  pearl 
fekry.  The  banks-  on  which  the  oysters 
i»  found,  extend  about  40  miles  along 
the  wait;  they  are  considered  as  the  pre- 
pay of  the  British  government,  and  let 
uwnlly  to  the  highest  bidder.  These 
tata  »re,  however,  divided  into  four  por- 
ta**, only  one  of  which  is  allowed  to  be 
khed  is  the  year,  in  order  that  the  oysters 
nay  hire  time  to  reach  the  proper  age. 
The  boats*  crews,  and  divers  employed  in 
tii*  speculation,  come  from  the  opposite 
"*&    They  generally  commence   their 


labours  at  sun  rise,  and  continue  working 
till  noon,  when,  the  sea  breeze  setting  in, 
they  are  obliged  to  return  to  the  shore.  Each 
boat  carries  a  master  and  20  men,  half  of 
whom  are  divers,  five  of  whom  go  down  at 
a  time,  and  remain  under  water  about  two 
minutes,  during  which  time  they  collect  as 
many  oysters  as  they  can  into  a  net,  which 
is  hung  round  their  necks :  they  then  make 
a  signal,  and  are  drawn  up  by  ropes.  Every 
diver  is  expected  to  go  down  50  times  in 
the  course  of  the  forenoon.  They  are  in  ge- 
neral Christians,  and,  during  the  season, 
which  is  February  and  March,  attend  re- 
gularly on  Sundays  at  the  church  of  Arip- 
poo ;  out  as  they  are  sometimes  killed  or 
wounded  by  sharks,  they  are  very  liberal 
to  conjurors  who  furnish  them  with  a 
charm,  which  they  suppose  prevents  the. 
monsters  from  injuring  them.  The  pearls 
procured  here  are  whiter  than  those  round 
on  the  Arabian  coast,  but  are  not  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  natives  of  India,  who  pre- 
fer those  of  a  yellowish  or  golden  hue. 
There  are  people  residing  at  Condatchy, 
who  polish  and  drill  the  pearls  with  great 
dexterity.  The  farmer  of  the  fishery  in 
1797,  expended,  including  the  rent,  nearly. 
I*  120,000  on  it,  but  the  profit  to  govern- 
ment is  only  about  L.,  40, 000  per  annum. 
The  country  around  Condatchy  is  wild  and 
barren.    Long.  80.  E.    Lat.  8.  45.  N. 

Co nd  avi a,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
northern  drears,  district  of  Guntoor, 
strongly  situated  on  a  mountain.  Long. 
80.  5.  E.    Lat  16. 10.  N. 

Conde,  a  strong  town  of* France,  depart- 
ment of  the  North,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Haisne  and  Scheldt,  with  5900  inhabitants. 
It  first  came  into  the  possession  of  France, 
at  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1679;  its 
works  were  subsequently  strengthened,  and 
it  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest 
barrier-fortresses  on  the  side  of  the  Nether- 
lands. In  July  1793,  it  surrendered  to 
the  Austrians  after  a  close  blockade,  but  it 
was  .retaken  by  the  French  the  following 
year.  Conde  was  one  of  the  French  foru 
resses  occupied  by  the  allies,  in  execution 
of  the  second  treaty  of  Paris  in  1815. 
The  small  lordship  of  this  name  gives  title 
to  a  well  known  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  6  miles  N.N,  E  of  Valenciennes, 
and  3  W.  of  Mons.  Long.  3.  34.  46.  E, 
Lat  50,  26.  55.  N. 

Conde,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  Moselle, 
in  the  department  of  the  Meuse,  contain-t 
ing  400  houses. 

Conde,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  situated 
on  the  Huigne,  and  containing  250  houses, 

Conde,  a  village  of  Africa,  on  the  Sene- 
gal, in  the  territory  of  the  Sintic,  30  miles. 
S.  of  Goumcl. 
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Cowan  la  F*»te,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the-  department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne; 
it  stands  on  the  Marne,  near  La  Ferte, 
and  contains  above  600  houses. 

Conde  sua  Iton,  or  Conor  i/Evsoon, 
a  small  town  of  Normandy,  in  the  depart* 
went  of  the  Bore,  with  880  houses.  14 
miles  S.  W.  of  Evreux. 

Conob  son  Xoireao,  or  NsaBAO,  a 
town  of  France,  in  Normandy,  situated  on 
the  river  Noirean;  and  containing  above 
8000  'inhabitants,  w&ho  carry  on  a  brisk 
traffic  in  cloth,  leather,  and  cutlery.  80 
miles  S.  of  Caen.  Long,  0.  38.  45.  W. 
Lat.  48.  50.  N.' 

Cokob  sua  Viae,  a  town  of  Normandy, 
in  the  department  of  La  Manche,  it  stands 
on  die  Vine,  and  contains  8400  inhabit- 
ants; 

Cowdb,  Fort,  or  Mobile  C?ty,  a  town 
of  the  United  States,  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  Mobile  bay,  in  West  Florida, 
about  40  miles  above  its  month  in  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.  Long.  87.  57.  W.  Lat  30. 
48.  N. 

Condeau,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Orne,  10  miles  E.  of  Bel- 
fesme. 

Condbcedo,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Yucatan.  Long,  90.  50.  W. 
Lat.  81.  81.  N. 

Condeixa,  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Beira,  to  the  south  of 
Coimbra.  It  has  excellent  fruit,  particu- 
larly oranges. 

Condeon,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  with 
1400  inhabitants.   88mi]es8.£.ofSaintes. 

CoHDEfc,  a  small  river  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  whkh  mils  into  the  Irish  sea, 
tft  Ashton  Park,  3  miles  6.  of  Lancaster. 

Cohdes  Bay,  a  bay  in  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  on  the  South  American  shore. 
Its  entrance  is  barred  by  a  shoal,  and  is  also 
rocky  in  several  parts. 

CONDESUI08  de  Akequipa,  a  province  of 
Peru,  bounded  north  by  that  of  Farinoeo- 
chas,  east  by  that  of  Chumbivilcas,  south- 
east by  that  of  Canes  and  Canches,  and 
south  by  that  of  Collahuas.  It  is  generally 
of  a  cold  temperature,  even  in  the  less  lofty 
parts  of  the  Cordillera;  of  a  rough  and  bro- 
ken territory,  in  which  the  roads  are  very 
bad.  It  is  favourable,  however,  for  wheat, 
which  is  grown  in  abundance  in  the  low 
grounds ;  as  likewise  maixe,  and  other  seeds 
and  fruits,  such  as  grapes,  pears,  peaches, 
apples,  and  some  flowers.  It  has  some  gold 
mines,  which  were  worked  in  former  times,  • 
but  which,  on  account  of  the  baseness  of  die 
metal,  the  depth  of  die  mines,  and  hardness 
of  the  strata,  have  not  produced  so  much  as 
they  formerly  did,  although  they  still  yield 
a  small  profit.    The  gold  of  these  mines  is 


from  1  •  to  80  carats;  and  they  pads* 
from  three  to  four  ounces  per  esxon  of  5000 
weight.  They  are  worked  by  mains  tf 
gunpowder;  and  the  rocks  are  grfrosd  hi 
rams,  and  at  times  subjected  to  the  procea 
of  amalgamation  with  mercury.  The  capi- 
tal is  Chuquihamba* 

Condi  no,  a  small  town  in  South  Tyrol, 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  river  Chin, 
which  falls  into  the  lake  of  Idro. 

CoxDOJANi,  or  CojcnoJAajtE,  s  audi 
town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria:  Ultra,  on  tfci 
gulfofGierace. 

Condom,  a  town  of  France,  in  Geseonj, 
in  the  district  called  from  it  the  Condemns, 
on  the  river  Boise ;  the  capital  of  an  aires- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  the  Gem 
It  was  formerly  a  bishopric ;  and  the  dig- 
nity of  bishop  was  onee  filled  by  the  cek- 
brated  Bossuet,  previous  to  his  elevation  to 
the  see  of  Meant.  Condom  was  also  th* 
birth-place  of  Dupleix,  the  historiographer 
of  France.  The  Inhabitants,  who  amount 
to  nearly  7000,  manufacture  wool,  wax,  and 
other  articles,  and  trade  in  corn,  wine, 
brandv,  and  leather,  chiefly  with  Bourdetu. 
It  suffered  in  the  civil  wan  of  religkm,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Protestants  under  Mont- 
gomery in  1500.  The  adjacent  country  i* 
fertile,  and  tho*tract  around  the  town  is 
particularly  agreeable,  being  covered  with 
vineyards*  2s  miles  S.E.  of  Bourdons* 
Long.  0.96.  £.   Lat.  43.  57.  54.  N. 

Condor,  Polo,  an  island  in  the  India 
sea,  near  the  coast  of  Cochin-China.  It  is 
about  13  miles  in  length,  and  9  in  breadth, 
and  consists  chiefly  or  a  range  of  high  and 
rugged  mountains.  The  sou  is  barren,  pro- 
ducing only  a  few  sweet  potatoes,  beans. 
gourds,  and  water  melons.  Jt  is  destitute 
of  spring  water;  and,  as  noxious  reptile 
abound,  it  forms  a  most  uncomfifftahli 
abode.  There  is  a  good  roadstead  or  bar 
hour,  formed  by  a  channel  between  tb 
great  island  and  a  small  one  situated  op 
nositc  to  it  on  the  east  coast.  This  har 
oour,  however,  is  separated  by  the  moon 
tains  from  the  only  inhabited  part  of  th 
island.  The  inhabitants  mre  chiefly  reft 
gees  from  Cambodia  and  Ccjehin-Chiiu 
and  are  poor,  indolent,  and  covetous.  Not 
withstanding  these  disadvantages,  the  Eag 
lish,  in  nq*,  at  the  instigation  of  Bam 
nier,  attempted  to  form  a  settlement,  hop 
xng  thus  to  create  ah  entrepot,  bv  whk 
their  goods  might  be  introduced  into  tl 
ports  of  China;  but  the  settlers  were  mm 
cut  off  by  tiie  treachery  of  the  native 
There  are  several  other  small  islands  c 
the  east  coast  of  the  great  one,  besides  th 
by  which  the  harbour  is  formed,  Lon 
100.  48.  £.   Lat.  8.  40.  N. 

ConnonoMA,  a  settlement  of  Peru,  in  tl 
province  of  Canes  and  Cancbcfc 
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CoKftorowAii,  a  town  of  the  Binaan  em* 
sire,  on  the  tnawaddy  river,  85  miles  8.  W. 
of  the  city  of  Ava. 

Ceotnaixu,  or  Cowdeibux,  a  thriving 
to*m  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rhone,  situated  on  the  right  hank  of  that 
river,  and  containing  4050  inhabitants.  It 
is  celebrated  for  its  vines.  18  miles  S.  of 
Lyons.    Long.  4.  45.  £.  Lat  45. 88.  N. 

Condoms w i,  a  village  in  the  country  of 
the  Naloes,  on  the  coast  of  Western  Africa* 
Long.  IS*  81.  W,  Lat  10.  8.  N. 

Coxousea,  a  small  place  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  fieira,  situated  in  an  en* 
^fr^tmg  valley,  near  the  ruins  of  the  an* 
eieiit  Conimbriga  (corresponding  to  the 
modern  Caimbra),  which  are  still  very  per* 
feet.  The  scenery  between  this  and  Cam- 
bra  is  most  delightful. 

Conk,  a  town  of  central  Africa,  between 
Dsnrftnr  and  dennaar,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain  of  the  same  name. 

Coveco chi ague,  a  river  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  Frankiin  county,  which  runs  a  south- 
erly course,  and  fells  into  the  Potowmack, 
in  Maryland,  19  miles  S.E.  of  Hancock. 

Coxeuoowiwat  Ckeee,  a  river  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  runs  into  the  Susquehan- 
Bfth.    Long.  76.  56.  W.   Lat.  40.  17.  N. 

'  Coxiou  ako,  a  small  but  populous  town 
ef  the  Venetian  territory,  in  the  mark  of 
Treviso,  with  ,3650,  inhabitants,  situa- 
ted at  the  source  of  the  river  Mutego, 
10  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Treviso.  The 
tide  of  duke  of  Conegliano  was  conferred 
hj  Bonaparte  on  Moncey,  one  of  his  mar* 
amis,  along  with  an  annual  revenue  of 
L.8500  sterling. 

Cdotjeaa,  or  Coniolibea,  the  largest 
and  moat  elevated  of  the  islets,  which  sur- 
round the  island  of  Cabrera,  near  Majorca. 
Its  length  from  north*eaet  to  south-west  is 
shoot lour  English  miles.  It  is  uninhabit- 
ed.    Long.  8.  84.  E.  Lat.  39. 11.  N. 

Cohehaugh  River,  and  Little  Coke* 
aiAnoH,  two  livers  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
United  States,  and  head  streams  of  the  river 
Eiskemanitas.  After  pasting  through  Lau- 
rel hill  and  Chesnut  ridge,  Conemaugh  takes 
that  name,  and  joins  the  Alleghany,  89 
miles  N.  E.  ci  Pittsburg. 

Cowestago  Ceeee,  a  river  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  runs  into  the  Susquehannah. 
I-ong.  76.  84.  W.   Lat  39.  56.  N. 

Cokbsteo,  a  north-west  branch  of  Tioga 
river,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

Coxesos,  or  Cake  sub,  a  lake  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  ia  the  south-west  part 
of  Ontario  county.  It  is  about  8  miles 
long,  and  from  8  to  s£  broad;  and  it  dis- 
charges into  Genesee  river. 

Conbwavoo  Cbeek,  a  river  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  runs  into  the  Susquehannah. 
JUmg.  76.  15.  W.  Lat  36.  41.  N. 


Com? t  a  ns,  a  small  town  in  Savoy  Proper, 
at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Arly  and  Isere, 
It  contains  above  1300  inhabitants,  who 
prepare  the  salt  found  in  the  springs  neat  * 
Moutiers.    18  miles  E.  of  Cbambery. 

Covflans,  a  small  town  of  France,  fat 
Champagne,  department  of  the  Aube,  ai» 
tuated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Aube  and  Seine. 
85  miles  N.  W.  of  Troyes. 

Conplans,  a  small  town  of  France,  m 
Franche  Comte,  department  of  the  Upper 
Saone,  18  mike  N.  of  Vesoul,  and  7  YV.  of 
LuxeuiL 

Conplans,  a  neat  village  of  France,  near 
the  conflux  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  about 
a  league  from  Paris. 

Coxflans  eh  BussiGHY,  a  small  town 
of  France,  in  Lorraine,  department  of  the 
Vosges,  80  miles  W.  of  Remiremont. 

Conflak s  en  Juenisy,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  Lorraine,  department  of  the  Mo- 
selle, at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Iron 
and  Orn.  3  miles  S.  W.  of  Briey,  and  18 
W.  of  Met*. 

CoifFLAN8  St  Hoxorixe,  a  small  town 
of  France,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Oise  and 
Seine,  containing  1800  inhabitants.  If 
miles  W.  of  Paris. 

Conpolen8,  or  Cohfolent,  a  email 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Charente.  situated  on  the  Vienoe,  and  con* 
taining  above  8500  inhabitants.  8?  miles 
N.W.  of  Limoges.  Long.  0.39. 45.  E.  Lgt 
46.  8.  N. 

Confoetiko,  a  town  of  the  Popedom, 
4  miles  N.  of  Ferrara. 

Cong,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Mayo.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  Connaught,  and  a  place  of  note* 
16  miles  W.  ofTuam. 

Conoasse,  a  considerable  river  of  South 
Carolina,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  Sa- 
luda and  Broad  rivers.  The  united  waters 
of  Congaree  and  Wateree  form  the  Santos. 

Conoleton,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Cheshire,  situated  on  the  river  Dane.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
trade  and  manufactures.  There  are  several 
manunwtories  of  cotton  and  leather,  but  the 
staple  articles  of  manufacture  are  silk  and 
ribbands.  Market  day,  Saturday.  Fairs, 
Thursday  before  Shrovetide,  May  18,  July 
13,  and  November  88.  Population  in  1 61 1 , 
4616.     1 6l£  miles  N.  W.  from  London. 

CONGO,  an  extensive  country  in  the 
south-west  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  river  Zaire,  or  Congo,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Loango*  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Atlantic  The  interior  limits  of  die 
country  are  much  more  uncertain;  but  it  ia 
supposed  to  extend  several  hundred  miles 
in  every  direction.  To  the  south  are  si- 
tuated the  countries  of  Angola  and  Ben- 
guela;  while  the  eastern  frontier  is  said  to 
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be  composed  of  lofty  rugged  mountains,  in- 
habited by  the  savage  tribe  of  the  Giagas, 
who  make  frequent  and  desolating  incur- 
sions into  the  territory  of  Congo. 

This  country  was  discovered  in  1487,  by 
a  Portuguese  squadron  under  Diego  Cam, 
who  sailed  up  the  Zaire,  and  brought  away 
several  of  the  natives  to  Portugal  The 
Portuguese  government  sent  over  successive 
bodies  of  troops  and  missionaries.  Their 
writers  boast  of  the  great  victories  obtained 
over  the  natives,  and  of  having  even  reduced 
them  to  subjection ;  but  the  only  permanent 
establishment  which  they  have  been  able  to 
form,  consists  in  several  forts  and  factories, 
for  carrying  on  the  slave  trade.  In  fact, 
before  the  recent  expedition,  which  was 
sent  by  the  British  government  under  the 
,  orders  of  captain  Tuckey,  for  the  purpose 
of  tracing  the  Congo  to  its  source,  we  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  precise  ideas 
respecting  this  country;  for  the  mission- 
aries, who  alone  penetrated  into  the  interior, 
gave  the  most  exaggerated  descriptions  of  i  U 
splendour  and  civilisation.  Captain  Tuckey 
found  on  the  river  only  very  small  vil- 
lages, and  the  country  far  from  oeing  highly 
improved.  The  alluvial  banks,  indeed,  as 
far  up  as  Embomroa,  are  covered  with  luxu- 
riant verdure,  but  chiefly  of  natural  growth. 
Higher  up  are  bare  mountains,  from  2000 
to  3000  feet  in  height,  composed  chiefly  of 
mica  slate,  quarts,  and  sienite ;  the  villages 
and  cultivated  spots  are  situated  in  the  ra- 
vines, and  on  the  tops  of  these  mountains. 
Farther  up  still,  the  mountains  open,  and 
allow  the  river  to  flow  in  a  wider  channel. 
They  are  composed  here  of  limestone  and 
day ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  is 
fit  for  cultivation.  Here,  however,  the 
career  of  the  expedition  unhappily  ter- 
minated. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  this  region 
are  ample,  and  for  several  of  the  most  va- 
luable it  seems  to  have  been  indebted  to. 
the  Portuguese.  The  most  important  are 
maize,  cassava,  sweet  potatoes,  and  two 
kinds  of  pulse,  one  the  Cytisut  cajar  of 
Linnaeus ;  here  are  also  cabbages,  spinash> 
ler,  capsicum,  sugar  cane,  and  tobacco, 
members  of  the  late  expedition  were 
by  the  absence  of  cocoa  nut 
and  rice.  "Their  fruits  are  chiefly  the 
plantain,  or  banana,  papaw,  oranges,  limes, 
and  pine  apples.  The  first  and  last  be- 
ing natives,  one  of  the  East  and  the 
other  of  the  West  Indies,  must  have 
been  introduced  from  abroad ;  yet  they  are 
found  very  high  up  the  country.  The 
oil  palm,  Elmis  guineensis,  is  common  to 
this  country,  with  all  Western  Africa, 
and  its  juice,  called  palm  wine,  is  found 
extremely  pleasant  and  refreshing.  The 
species  of  pound  nuts,  called  &ola4  men- 


tioned by  Park/  are  also  abundant  hen. 
The  collection  of  plants  formed  by  profes- 
sor Smith,  consisted  of  680  specks,  of 
which  about  950  are  absolutely  new ;  near- 
ly the  same  number  exist  in  other  parts  of 
equinoxial  Africa,  and  about  70  grow  vol 
other  regions  within  the  tropica,  It  eon- 
tains,  however,  no  natural  order,  nor  even 
family,  of  plants,  that  is  absolutely  new. 

Congo,  like  other  ill  cultivated  regions, 
abounds  in  wild  animals,  among  which  are 
elephants,  leopards,  lions,  buffaloes,  large 
monkeys  with  black  faces,  and  numerous 
species  of  antelopes.  There  are  others,  as 
wild  hogs,  hares,  and  porcupines,  which  an 
active  and  skilful  people  might  turn  to 
good  account,  but  they  are  entirely  ne- 
glected by  the  present  race  of  inhabitants. 
The  river  swarms  with  crocodiles  and  hip- 
popotami. No  domestic  animals  are  em- 
ployed in  draught  or  agriculture ;  but  for 
food  there  is  a  considerable  supply  of  goats, 
hogs,  fowls,  ducks,  and  pigeons.  Sheep 
and  cattle  are  few.  The  lower  part  of  the 
river  contains  excellent  fish,  particularly 
bream,  mullet,  and  cat  fish,  with  a  spans, 
weighing  from  30  to  60  pounds,  and  of  ex- 
cellent flavour. 

Congo  enjoys  a  happy  exemption  from 
noxious  insects,  excepting  bugs,  fleas,  and 
ants;  for  scorpions,  scolopendras,  mos- 
quitoes, &&  do  not  swarm  here  as  they 
usually  do  in  hot  climates. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  ex- 
tensive population,  reported  bv  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  which  would  place  Congo 
almost  on  a  level  with  Europe,  was  no- 
where observed  by  the  recent  travellers. 
Armies  of  80,000,  or  even  200,000  men 
are  familiarly  described  by  their  authors. 
On  the  contrary,  the  largest  banza  or  town, 
visited  by  Captain  Tuckey,  being  that  of 
Cooloo,  did  not  contain  above  100  hots, 
and  600  inhabitants ;  Embomma,  60  huts, 
and  500  inhabitants ;  Inga,  70  huts,  and 
300  inhabitants.  The  prince  who  can 
muster  200  troops,  and  arm  half  of  them 
with  musquets,  becomes  the  terror  of  all 
this  part  of  Africa.  These,  little  chiefs, 
however,  acknowledge  a  certain  supremacy 
in  the  Blindy  N'  Congo,  or  general  sore* 
reign  of  the  country,  who  resides  at  a 
town  called  Coiigo,  situated  about  6  davs 
journey  in  the  interior,  and  probably  the 
St  Salvador  of  the  Portuguese ;  but  it  was 
not  visited  by  any  of  the  expedition. 

Society,  in  Congo,  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  classes:  1st,  The  Chenoo, 
or  chief,  and  his  family.  This  dignity  is 
hereditary  in  the  female  line ;  none  of  the 
sons  of  the  Chenoo  can  inherit,  unless  the 
mother  be  of  royal  blood.  The  Chenoo  is 
little  distinguished  from  his  subjects  by 
dress  or  accommodation,  and  his  ensign  &' 
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cffi<t  coiifi«t»  of  a  small  stafF  of  black  wood 

inldid  with  kid  or  copper.    The  daughter 

<rf  the  Chenoo  chases  her  own  husband, 

of  whom  the  is  absolute  mistress,  and 

whom  she  can  even  sell  into  slavery ;  so 

thai  the  royal  alliance  is  httJe  an  object  of 

enry.   3d,  The  mafoofcs,  or  collectors  of 

the  revenue,  who  engage  also  in  trade.    3d, 

The  tammr,  or  yeomanry,  who  have  houses 

and  Udsof  their  own;  two  or  three  wives, 

and  perhaps  a  slave  or  two  to  work  for  them. 

4th,  fishermen  and  kbouren,  who,  having 

so  property  of  their  own,  work  for  hire, 

ad  are  much  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chenoo 

or  chief.   5th,  Domestic  slaves,  said  not  to 

be  numerous,  and  not  considered  as  trans- 

faibk  property,  unless  guilty  of  some  seri- 
ns offence.    The  slaves  sold  to  Europeans 

ire  chiefly  brought  from  the  interior. 
The  agriculture  of  the  natives  is  carried 

on  with  a  rude   iron  hoe,  stuck  into  a 

wooden  handle;  yet  even  the  slight  scratch- 
ing which  the  ground  receives  from  this  in- 

ftrument  produces  excellent  crops.     The 

rights  of  property  are  strictly  recognised, 

ud  the  division  is  sometimes  so  minute, 

dm  three  or  four  persons  will  have  a  fowl 

or  i  pig  between  them.    Their  huts  are 

famed  of  large  mats,  woven  from  a  reedy 

pn,  or  the  fibres  of  plants,  six  pieces  of 

vhkh  being  not  together,   compose   the 

house.  These  habitations  can  be  erected  in 

live  initiates,  and  do  not  cost  above  five  or 

six  fowls  each.    Those  of  the  Chenoo,  how- 

««r,  are  farmed  more  skilfully  of  palm 

leaves,  and  inclosed  within  a  fence  of  reeds. 

Their  villages  are  usually  placed  in  the 

ridst  of  palms  and  other  large  trees.    The 

leasehold  furniture  is  extremely  simple, 

coasting  merely  of  baskets  made  from  the 

fibres  of  the  pain  tree ;  bowls  and  bottles 

«  gourds,  or  calabashes;    earthen   pots 

f*  baling,  made  by  themselves ;  wooden 

<p»ai;  with  grass  mats,  for  their  sole 

Wing.    This  matted  pass  also  forms  al- ^gers,  and  ready  to  share  their  often  scanty 

rat  the  only  material  of  their  dress,  which  Quittance  with  the  passing  visitor.  Thieving, 

na&ts  merely  of  caps,  with  elegant  figures    however,  made  its  appearance ;  but  it  seema 

doubtful,  whether  it  was  not  called  forth 
by  the  all-powerful  European  temptation 
or  beads  and  brandy.  An  atrocious  crime, 
however,  the  prevalence  of  which  seema 
strongly  attested,  is  that  of  poisoning.  It  is 
not  reported  to  exist  among  the  other  negro 
tribes,  and  indeed  was  scarcely  to  be  ex* 


nals  left  exposed;  and  no  trace  of  thia 
enormity  was  discovered  on  any  part  of  the 
line  of  the  Congo.  They  appear  to  possess 
less  of  energy  and  reflection  than  other 
Africans,  and  to  indulge  peculiarly  in  that 
indolence,  which  forms  the  chief  bar  to  im- 
provement throughout  the  continent  They 
leave,  as  is  too  common  among  barbarous 
tribes,  all  the  laborious  offices  to  the 
weaker  sex,  who  till  the  ground,  search 
for  food  in  the  forests,  and  often  catch  the 
fish,  while  the  men  recline  or  saunter  in- 
dolently at  home,  or  at  best  employ  them- 
selves .in  working  mats,  an  .employment 
more  suitable  to  the  other  sex.  Every  man 
has  wives  in  proportion  to  his  rank ;  the  ' 
Chenoos  sometimes  50,  and  the  Mafooks 
from  10  to  SO.  But  the  most  scandaloua 
part  of  their  conduct  consists  in  the  traffic 
made  with  the  virtue  of  their  females.  The 
wives  of  every  native,  from  the  Chenoo  to 
those  of  the  lowest  rank,  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Europeans,  at  a  very  trifling, 
rate.  The  favours  of  the  first  women  in  the 
country  were  offered,  and  even  obtruded 
for  the  simple  consideration  of  a  few  beads, 
or  a  glass  of  rum.  The  females  did  not 
usually  shew  any  aversion  to  this  arrange* 
merit ;  though  their  indignation  was  neither 
small  nor  suppressed,  when  the  offers  were 
despised,  and  the  decorum  of  their  sex  ap- 
peared to  have  been  sacrificed  in  vain.  Yet 
this  disregard  of  modesty  appears  chiefly  in 
their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  whose  ap- 
prehended superiority,  and  the  high  tempta- 
tions which  they  have  to  offer,  seem  to  sub- 
vert all  their  moral  impressions.  Adultery 
between  natives  is  punished  by  the  slavery 
of  both  parties,  and  if  one  of  them  has  been 
the  wife  of  a  Chenoo,  the  paramour  is  liable 
to  suffer  death. 

The  natives  of  Congo  are  in  general  re- 
presented as  a  lively  and  good-humoured 
race  of  men,  extremely  hospitable  to  stran- 


naed  upon  them,  and  a  slight  covering 
mad.  the  loins.  For  ornaments .  they  em- 
pu>y  rings  of  brass  and  iron,  sometimes 
tacefett  of  lions'  teeth ;  and  there  are  few 
faults  who  do  not  contrive  to  have  strings 
<*  beads  round  their  necks,  arms,  and  legs. 

The  natives  of  Congo  are  of  middle  sise,  ,    ._ 

ud  they  have  in  a  somewhat  less  decree    pected  in  so  simple  a  form  of  society, 


t**h  the  black  colour  and  the  characteristic 
features  ef  the  race,  Their  physiognomy  is 
Scribed  ss  pleasing,  and  as  bearing  the 
tump  of  simplicity  and  innocence.  They 
hire  been  accused  of  cannibalism ;  and  this 
charge  appeared  first  countemmced  by  the 
•ppetnace  of  burnt  bones  and  human 
'bills  hanging  from  trees ;  but  these  were 
discovered  to  be  from  the  bodiea  of  crimi- 


The  church  of  Rome,  at  an  early  period, 
sent  numerous  missionaries  into  this  coun- 
try; and  long  accounts  were  published  of 
their  success,  and  the  numerous  conversions 
which  they  effected.  The  English  who 
lately  visited  this  country  did  not  find 
the  smallest  trace  of  any  benefit  derived 
from  their  labours.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  Congo    the   natives  displayed,   their 
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ftrmer  apparent  conversion  only  by  mix- 
ing Catholic  relict  and  Agnus  Deis  with 
the  Pagan  fetiches,  which  form  almost  the 
whole  of  their  religion.  There  m  searceiv 
any  thing**  vile  as  not  to  be  fit  for  a  negro  8 
fetiche— the  horn,  the  hoof,  the  hair,  the 
teeth,  and  the  bones  of  all  manner  of  qua- 
drupeds; the  feathers,  beaks,  claws,  skulls, 
and  bones  of  birds ;  the  heads  and  skins  of 
snakes,  the  shells  and  fins  of  fishes,  pieces 
of  old  iron,  copper,  wood,  seeds  of  plants, 
and  sometimes  a  mixture  of  all  or  most  of 
them  strung  together.  The  making  of  these 
fetiches  is  a  peculiar  trade,  earned  on  by 
fetiche  men,  who  may  be  considered  as  the 
priests  of  the  country.  These  uncouth  ap- 
pendages are  considered  as  necessary  guar- 
dians to  the  house  and  person  of  every 
negro,  and  as  preservatives  against  every 
evfl  to  which  human, nature  is  liable.  If 
any  mischief  befels  them,  in  spite  of  their 
fetiche,  it  is  supposed  to  be  from  its  having 
taken  offence,  not  from  its  want  of  power. 
The  fetiche  is  successfully  employed  in  the 
discovery  of  theft.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
exposed  in  some  public  place,  when  the 
people  of  the  village  dance  around  it,  and 
with  dreadful  bowlings  call  upon  it,  either 
to  disclose  the  thief,  or  to  oblige  him  to  de- 
posit an  some  fixed  place,  the  article  stolen, 
on  penalty  of  destruction  to  himself  and  his 
relations.  The  restoration  of  the  lost  ar- 
ticles seldom  fails  to  ensue.  They  have 
faint  ideas  of  a  good  and  evil  principle,  and 
of  a  future  state;  but  the  fetiche  system 
alone  forms  the  practical  religion  of  the 
country. 

The  mouth  of  the  Zaire,  and  the  coast 
of  Congo,  do  not  contain  the  chief  marts 
for  the  slave*  trade  in  this  part  of  Africa. 
It  is  chiefly  carried  on  from  Cabenda  and 
Malemba,  on  the  north,  and  St  Philipe  de 
Benguela,  on  the  south.  Some  of  this 
traffic,  however,  is  found  at  Embomma, 
and  at  the  mouths  -of  the  rivers  Ambris^ 
and  Masoolav  Nothing  else  of  any  import-^ 
ance  seems  to  be  exported,  though  the  coun- 
try is  capable  of  producing  every  article  of 
tropical  produce.  Upon  our  present  data, 
it  seems  impossible  to  form  even  a  conjec- 
ture as  to  the  population  of  Congo. 

tiovao  River,  more  properly  called  Zaire, 
which  see. 

Congo,  a  small  town  of  Lariatan,  on 
the  Persian  gulf;  3*0  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Shiraz. 

Congo,  a  river  of  South  America,  which 
has  its  rise  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
fella  into  the  gulf  of  St  Miguel,  ifl  the  bay 
of  Panama. 

Congo**,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Esmeraldas,  which  fells  into  the 
Pacific  ocean,  in  lat.  0.  35.  S. 

CoNooNO,a  town  of  the  JJinmm  empire, 


province  of  Meckley,   half  way  betwea 
Casporcaad  Msnawsn 

dswettm*?,  avtfifceef  Bautfl,  ktk 
province  of  Mines  Genes,  87  miles  W.  of 
Villa  Rica. 

Conooob,  a  town  of  Laristan,  in  Perm, 
situated  pa  the  northern  show  of  the  Pet* 
skn  gulf.  It  contains  6000  or  7600  info. 
bitants,  and  has  an  excellent  roadstead,  in 
which  a  frigate  may  ride  safely,  in  the  most 
tempestuous  weather.  It  has  also  good 
water  and  fire  wood,  which  are  scarce  upos 
this  coast.  At  some  distance  to  the  south, 
a  large  river  fells  into  the  gulf,  llo  mila 
S.  of  Shiras.  Long.  52.  5.  E.  Lat  27. 
50.  N. 

Conokehoi,  a  small  island  in  the  bay  a* 
Honduras,  near  the  coast  of  Mexico.  Low. 
88.  32.  W.   Lat.  18.  18.  N. 

Conorei&o,  a  river  of  Honduras,  which 
runs  into  the  bay.  Long.  87.  30.  W.  Lat 
16.  40.  N. 

Congries  xv  PotJAwcF,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  Anjou,  department  of  the  Mav- 
enne.  Population  1100.  90  miks  S.\V, 
of  Laval. 

Cokhocton  CaxKK,  the  head  branch  4 
Tioga  river,  in  New  York.  Near  its  nwoth 
is  the  settlement  called  Bath. 

Coni,  a  considerable  town  of  Piedmont, 
and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  situated  on  the 
projecting  point  of  a  hill,  at  the  conflu 
of  the  rivers  Stnraand  Gene.  The  princi- 
pal street  is  tolerably  wide  and  not  ckvd 
of  elegance,  being  lined  cm  each  side  wit) 
arcades;  it  forms  nearly  the  half  of  th 
town.  The  other  streets  are  short  ad 
narrow,  and  there  is  no  public  building  c 
interest.  It  has  a  population  of  aboa 
10,000,  and  was  till  lately  a  place  of  greJ 
strength,  but  was  dismantled  by  the  Preocl 
after  the  battle  of  Marengo ;  the  rampart 
now  serve  for  promenades.  Being  situate 
on  the  high  road  feom  Provence  to  Lorn 
hardy,  and  at  the  issue  of  several  vallitf 
its  trade  is  very  brisk.  It  is  the  repositor 
of  all  the  merchandise  fer  Turin  and  Nifl 
intended  for  Lombardy,  Switserland,  aa 
Germany.  The  principal  articles  are  cor 
and  hemp,  but  silk  is  the  only  imports! 
branch  of  manufacture.  It  has  been  ftl 
quently  besieged,  but  generally  withw 
success.  In  1796  it  fell  into  the  poasttsio 
of  the  French,  not  by  a  siege,  but  by  t) 
treaty  rendered  necessary  by  the  rapl 
successes  of  Bonaparte.  In  Decembj 
1799  it  was  taken  by  the  Auatrians  after 
short  but  hot  bombardment :  It  fell  nei 
Tear  into  the  hands  of  tile  French  after  4 
battle  of  Marengo,  and  was  finally  resit* 
to  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  1814.  SS  nd 
8.  E.  of  Turin.  Long.  7.  38.  E.  U 
*4.  34.  N. 

Coxjcs*  a  district  of  Southern  Iuti 
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prorinttof  the  Carnau'c,  now  included  in 
the  coUectanhip  of  Arcet,  and  intersected 
by  the  Mar  nver.  Most  of  the  villages 
k  this  district  aresurrounded  with  a  hedge, 
having  bastions  and  gateways  erected  with 
stow  tod  mod*  •*  the  angles  and  centre 
uf  the  curtain  ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
fcftace  they  suffered  much  during  the  wars 
*  ith  Hyder  Ali*  The  cultivation  is  princi- 
fuli/  oairiad  on  by  means  of  ponds  or  re- 

Cokjsvieah,  a  considerable  town  of 
tat&era  India,  province  of  the  Caruatic. 
The  streets  ate  wide,  and  cross  each  other 
at  light  angles*  with  a  row  of  cocoa  nut 
trees  on  etch  side.  The  houses  are  chiefly 
loll  of  mud,  and  seldom  exceed  one  story 
with  tiled  roof*.  It  contains  several  reser- 
Toin  lor  water,  lined  with  stone,  and  kept  in 
good  repair;  but  this  town  owes  its  pros- 
pnitr  priocipallv  to  a  famous  Hindoo 
lanpJe,  dedicated  to  Mahatlera;  the  gate- 
viy  of  wbiehis  very  grand  and  lofty,  and  the 
whs  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  temple  are 
kneed  by  two  elephants  drawing  a  chariot 
carrel  in  stone.  Toe  sanctuary  is  surround- 
ed bi  t  double  wall,  the  outer  incleaure  of 
which  contains  an  extensive  chantry  or  car** 
nnsenifbr  pilgrims  and  devotees;  out  as  the 
Baboons  aie  still  indulged  with  the  privi- 
lege of  shutting  out  Europeans,  we  are 
usable  to  give  any  account  of  the  interior. 
h  vat  taken  by  the  British  la  1766.  The 
wnwnding  country  is  level,  and  the  soil 
W  paor.fAng.  79.  46-  £•  Lai.  18.  40.  N. 

Coxislione,  a  small  town  of  the  island 
tf  Sicily,  m  the  Val  di  Mazsata.  16  miles 
&  W.  of  Palermo. 

Com,  a  walled  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
porince  of  Andalusia,  district  of  Seville, 
« the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  in  a  bay  to 
which  it  gives  name.  It  has  3000  mhabiiy- 
aau.part  of  whose  occupation  is  to  fish  for 
pilchard*  and  tunnies,  especially  in  the 
uxuhs  of  May  and  June.  18  miles  S.  S. 
£.  of  Cadis.  Long.  6,  9.  W.  Lai.  36. 
16.  N. 

Coniux,  or  Conus,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe.  Popuk- 
tioaliOO. 

Comimies,  s  town  of  Southern  India, 
prone*  of  the  Caruatic,  IS  miles  north  of 
tWicherry.  •  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  fac- 
tories of  the  East  India  company,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  history ;  but  after 
&e  construction  of  Port  St  David,  the 
faery  was  withdrawn  to  the  new  settle- 
a*nt,  and  the  former  place  diss  in  conse- 
9neace&Uenmuch  to  decay. 

CoKissaoooH,  s  village  of  England,  in 
the  HTeat  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  delightfully 
**Mted  on  the  top  of  a  pretty  high  emi- 
J«*  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Don. 
W  the  sssOa>  a  very  curious  monument  of 


antiquity,  the  keep,  78  feet  In  height,  id 
still  almost  entire.  When  this  castle  was 
built,  or  when  it  began  to  decay,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  Population  in  1811,.  104T. 
164  miles  N.  from  London,  and  *  S.  W. 
from  Doncaster. 

Coniston  Laek,  of  Tbobstom  Wateb, 
a  lake  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  about  ? 
miles  in  length,  and  £  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  interesting. 
At  the  north  west  extremity  of  the  lake 
is  the  village  of  Coniston,  behind  which 
rise  the  romantic  hills,  called  Coniston 
Fells.  Distance  from  London  264  miles 
N.  W.  and  from  Hawkshead  2  W. 

Conitz,  or  Choiniz,  a  town  of  West 
Prussia,  on  the  river  Brahe,  at  the  extremity 
of  a  lake.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  partly 
Catholics,  but  more  Lutherans,  amount  to 
2600.  60  miles  S.  W.  of  Dantzic  Long. 
17.  20.  £.    Lat.  63.  28.  N. 

Coniwaugh,  a  town  of  Pegue,  situated 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Irrawaddy. 
Here,  as  also  in  all  the  lower  parts  of  this 
country,  the  houses  are  built  on  posts,  and 
elevated  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground, 
Long,  06.  &&.  E.    Lat.  17.  66.  N. 

Conkair,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Gundwana,  situated  between  a  mountain 
and  the  south  bank  of  the  Mahanuddy 
river.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  a  fort- 
ress mounting  some  guns.  The  country  in 
the  vicinity  is  very  hilly,  covered  with 
woods*  and  inhabited  by  a  wild  and  uncivi- 
lised race  of  Hindoos.  Long.  82..  16  £. 
Lat.  20.  48.  N. 

Conlass,  a  district  of  India,  province 
of  Beeder,  belonging  to  the  Nizam,  situated 
about  the  19th  degree  of  northern  latitude. 

Conliege,  a  town  of  France,  in  Franche 
Comte,  and  department  of  the  Jura,  con- 
sainins;  1200  inhabitants.  3  miles  S.  £.  of 
Lons  le  Saulnier. 

Conlon,  a  village  of  Gallam,  in  Africa, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Faleme.  • 

Con  naught,  one  of  the  four  provinces 
into  which  Ireland  is  divided,  containing 
the  counties  of  Galway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Lei- 
trim  and  Roscommon.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Leinster,  on  the  west  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  north  and  north- 
west by  the  ocean  and  Ulster,  and  on  the 
south  by  Munster,  being  about  130  miles 
long,  and  84  broad.  It  was  formerly  s 
distinct'  kingdom,  and  continued  (to  enjoy 
this  dignity  till  the  reign  of  Henry  I V. 
after  which  it  was  divided,  among  petty 
chieftains.  At  present  the  distinction  of 
provinces  is  not  attended  to  in  any  publie 
acts. 

Connecticut,  one  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  called  by  the  ancient 
natives  QtunnUUtcui,  is  situated  between 
41.  and  43.  2.   N.  lat.  and  between  7L 
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20.  and  73.  15.  W.  long.  Its  greatest 
breadth  is  72  miles,  its  length  100  miles. 
It  is  bounded  north  by  Massachusetts,  east 
by  Rhode  island;  south  by  the  sound  which 
divides  it  from  Long  island,  and  west  by  the 
state  of  New  York.  This  state  contains 
about  4674  square  miles,  equal  to -about 
8,640,000  acres. 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  the 
counties  into  which  it  is  divided,  with  the 
population  and  chief  towns  of  each*: 


Counts*.          Tt 

trnMpt. 

Population. 

Chief  TYurar. 

fuirfild 

17 

403*0 

Fair  held 

Ilartlbcd 

18 

4«,733 

Uartiord 

3^995 

Lltehflrid 

88 

41,376 

Litchfield 

XUdhHCS 

7 

20,785 

Middtetown 

U)U 

Htm  Haven 

17 

37.0M 

Hew  Haven 

5.778 

New  London 

13 

54.737 

NewLmdoa 

3.K3S 

Tolland 

10 

13.779 

Talfaad 

1,«M 

Wladluin 

13 

tt,IUl 

Windham 

MO 

8  119  861348 

Of  these  counties,  Fairfield,  New  Haven, 
Middlesex,  and  New  London,  extend  along 
the  sound,  from  west  to  east,  while  Litch- 
field, Hantford,  Tolland,  and  Windham, 
extend  in  the  same  direction,  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  state  of.  Massachusetts.  The 
counties  are  divided  and  subdivided  into 
townships  and  parishes ;  in  each  of  which  is 
tme  or  more  places  of  public  worship,  and 
schoolhouses  at  convenient  distances.  Each 
township  is  a  corporation  invested  with 
powers  sufficient  for  their  own  internal 
regulation.  The  climate  of  Connecticut  is 
upon  the  whole  healthy,  though  it  is  sub- 
ject to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  though  the  weather,  especially  on  the 
sea  coast,  is  apt  to  vary,  according  as  the 
wind  blows  from  the  sea  or  land.  In  ad- 
vancing farther  inland  the  sea  breews  have 
less  effect  upon  the  air,  and  the  weather  is 
consequently  more  steady.  The  summer  is 
generally  hot,  and  the  winter  uncommonly 
severe.  The  north  west  winds  which 
prevail  during  the  latter  season  acquire  in 
their  course  over  wastes  of  ice  and  snow,  a 
penetrating;  Keenness  which  they  retain  in. 
-northern  latitudes.  As  some  compensation 
however  for  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
the  sky  is  clear  and  serene,  and  the  winter 
is  reckoned  favourable  to  health  and  lon- 
gevity. The  country  of  Connecticut  is  gene- 
rally broken,  consisting  of  mountains,  hills 
and  vallies,  which  though,  upon  the  whole 
fertile,  are  interspersed  with  portions  of  thin 
and  barren  land.  Its  principal  productions 
are  Indian  corn,  rye,  wheat  in  many  parts  of 
the  state,  oats,  and  barley,  which  are  heavy 
and  good,  and  of  late,  buck  wheat,  flax  in 
large  quantities,  some  hemp,  potatoes  of 
several  kinds,  pumpkins,  turnips,  peas, 
beans,  &c.  and  all  sorts  of  fruits  which  are 
common  to  the  climate.  The  soil  is  very 
well  calculated  for  pasturage  and  mowing, 
which  enables  the  farmers  to  feed  large 
numbers  of  neat  cattle  tod  horses.   Orat 


of  iron,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  anurooBYj 
are  found  in  the  state;  also  freestone  inj 
many  places,  serpentine,  marble,  KniestoneJ 
and  coal,  and  a  variety  of  other  mineral*. 
The  trade  of  Connecticut  is  principally  with! 
the  West  India  islands.  The  exports  consist 
of  horses,  mules,  oxen,  oak  staves,  hoops  j 
pine  boards,  oak  plank,  beans,  Indian  cofnj 
fish,  beef,  pork,  &c.  Horses,  live  cattle^ 
and  lumber,  are  permitted  in  the  Dutch, 
Danish,  and  French  porta.  A  large  num- 
ber of  coasting  vessels  are  employed  in 
carrying  the  produce  of  the  state  to  other 
states.  To  Rhode  island,  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  they  carry  pork 
wheat,  corn  and  rye ;  to  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  butter,  cheese,  salted 
beef,  cyder,  apples,  potatoes,  hay,  &c  and 
receive  in  return,  nee,  indigo  and  money 
But  as  New  York  is  nearer,  and  the  state 
of  the  markets  always  well  known,  much 
of  the  produce  of  Connecticut,  especially  ol 
the  western  parts,  is  carried  there;  par- 
ticularly pot  and  pearl  ashes,  flax  seal 
beef,  pork,  cheese  and  butter,  hi  lard 
quantities.  Most  of  the  produce  of  Con- 
necticut river,  from  the  ports  of  MassachuJ 
setts,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  as 
well  as  of  Connecticut,  which  are  adjacent 
goes  to  the  same  market.  Considerable 
quantities  of  the  produce  of  the  eastern 
parte  of  the  state,  are  sold  at  Boston,  Provi- 
dence, and  Norwich.  The  value  of  the 
whole  exported  produce  and  commodity 
from  this  state,  before  the  yea#17?4,  we 
then  estimated  at  about  L.  200,000  ster« 
ling,  annually.  In  the  year  ending  ! 
tember  30,  1791,  the  amount  of  for 
exports  was  710,340  dollars ;  since  which 
period,  as  is  apparent  from  the  foUowinn 
table,  they  have  been  constantly  mcressurc, 
until  the  year  1808,  when  the  foreign  trad 
of  America  was  checked  by  the*  hostil 
measures  of  France  and  England,  who  wei 
then  endeavouring  to  destroy  each  others 
commerce.  • 

Value,  in  dollars,  of  the  exports  from  Coi 
necticut,  from  the  year  1791 : 


1792... 
1795... 
1796... 
1801... 
1803... 
1805... 


1806... 
1807... 
1808... 
1809*.. 
1810... 


1,715,828 

1,624,7*7 
413,691 
666,5U 
763,643 


-  879,753 
819,465 
1,452,793 
1,446,216 
1,248,571 
1,443,727 

The  value  of  the  lands  and  houses  in  the 
atate,  as  established  by  the  assessors  boob, 
was,  in  1799,  48,313,434  dollars;  ami  w 
1814,  86,550,033.  There  are  10  banks  in 
the  state,  whose  capitals  exceed  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  dollars.  < 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Connecticut, 
Housatonick,  the  Thames,  with  their  ttilw 
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tujttimuL  The  whole  of  the  sea  coast 
undented  with  harbours,  many  of  which 
ire  safe  and  commodious.  Of  these  the 
most  important  axe  New  London  and  fhm 
Haven.  A  great  number  of  pleasant  towns, 
both  maritime  and  Inland,  are  to  be  found 
within  the  precincts  of  this  state. 

There  are  five  cities  incorporated  witb 
extensive Jurisdiction  in  civil  cases.    Two 
ot'tbesf,  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  arecapj- 
tals  of  the  state.    The  general  assembly  is 
hoMea  at  the  former  in  May,  and  at  the 
Utter  in  October,  annually.     The  other 
dtta  are  New  London,  Norwich,   MioV 
dktoi,  Wesihersfield,  Windsor,  Farming-. 
too,  Litchfield,  Milford,  Stratford,  Fair- 
MA,  Guildford,  Stamford,  Windham,  Suf- 
field,  and  Enfield ;  are  all  considerable  and 
wry  peasant  towns.    The  houses  in  the 
mall  towns  and  villages  are  mostly  built  of 
wood,  generally  one  or  two  stones  above 
the  ground  floor;  the,  sides  are  neatly  clap- 
bonded  and  painted  white.    The  sloping 
roots  are  covered  with  shingles,  and  paint* 
tilofaslste colour ;  and, with  sash  windows, 
green  Venetian  shades  outside,  neat  white 
riflings,  and  steps;,  hare  a  pretty  efteot. 
Sometimes  the  entrance  is  ornamented  with 
a  portico.    The  churches,  or,  as  they  are 
oftener  termed,  meetings,  are  constructed 
of  similar  materials;  painted  white,  and 
finjaentlv  decorated  like  the  houses,  with 
tu&  windows  and  green  Venetian  shades. 
The  building  is  also  surmounted  by  a  hand* 
■me  aire  or  steeple- with  one  or  two  bells. 
AfBuD  town  composed  of  these  nest  and 
ornamental  edifices,  and  situated  in  the 
fiagbboorhood  of  well  cultivated  farms, 
Itfge  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens,  produces 
inraaereeable  effect,  and  gives  the  tra- 
*&r  ani^h  opinion  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  wealth  and  happi- 
*»  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  stste  of  Connecticut  is  laid  out  in 
a»U  farms,  from  SO  to  300  or  400  acres 
«n,  which  are  held  by  the  farmers  in  fee- 
rmple,  and  are  generally  well  cultivated. 
The  state  is  chequered  with  innumerable 
roads  or  highways  crossing  each  other  in 
wwy  direction.  A  traveller  in  any  of  these 
Kadi,  even  in  the  most  uncultivated  parts  of 
the  state,  will  seldom  pass  more  than  two 
*  three  miles  without  finding  a  house  or 
®tege,  and  a  farm  under  such  improve- 
ments, as  to  afford  the  necessaries  for  the 
apoort  of  a  family.    The  whole  state  re- 
soles a  well  cultivated  garden,  which, 
with  that  decree  of  industry  that  is  neces- 

Sto  Happiness,  produces  the  necessaries 
conveniences  of  life  in  great  plenty. 
Lofty  mountains,  fruitful  vailies.  verdant 
lawns,  meandering  streams,  rich  farms, 
«  populous  towns,  are  everywhere  to  be 
tact  with,  and  present  to  the  traveller  a 
m.  il  raar  i. 


rapid,  succession  of  beautiful  landscapes. 
The  farmers  and  their  families  are  mostly 
clothed  in  deceri  t  home-spurt  cloths.  Their 
linens  and  woollens  are;  of  domestic  manu- 
facture;  and1  although   they  are  coarser, 
they  are  generally  of  a  stronger  texture 
than  those  imported  either  from  France  or 
Britain.    The  annual  value  of  the  flaxen, 
goods,  manufactured  in  families  was  esti- 
mated, in  1810,  to  amount  to  2,362,07* 
dollars,  and  that  or  the  woollen  goods  was 
reckoned  equal  to  1,098,941  dollars.  Linen 
and  woollen  manufactories  are,  however, 
established,  and  they  wiH  probably  become 
daily  more  common,    ft  ere  are  also  manu* 
factories  of  hemp  and  of  cotton,  into  Which 
improved  machinery  has  been  introduced. 
Glass-works  have  been  begdn,  as  well  as 
iron-works,  in  different  parts,  at  which 
goods  are  manufactured,  adequate  to  supply 
the  whole  state.    There  are  also  tanneries 
and  distilleries;  and  paper  is  made  in  several 
of  the  towns,  as  welt  as  hats,  candles,  lea- 
thcr,  boots  and  shoe*    A  aail-cloth  roanu* 
factory  has  been  established,   likewise  a 
powder  mill:  and  nails  of  every  sue  aro 
made  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Con- 
necticut; so  that  considerable  quantities  can 
be  exported  to  the  neighbouring,  states, 
and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  can  be  pro- 
cured from  Europe*    Wooden  dishes,  and 
other  ware  of  the  same  materials,  are  mado 
in  great  quantities  in  the  eastern  parts  of, 
the  state.    It  has  been  found  that  the  seed 
of  the  sun-flower  yields  an  oil  which  is  as 
mild  as  sweet  oil,  and  is  equally  agree- 
able with  sallada,  or  as  a  medicine,  anil 
is  also  well  calculated   to  be  used   with 
advantage  in  paints   and  varnishes;     Oil 
mills,  of  a  new  and  ingenious '  construc- 
tion, have  been  invented  for  squeezing  ou£ 
this  oil,   of  which,  it  is  estimated  that 
every  bushel  of  the  seed  will  yield  a  gal- 
lon, at  which  rate  its  cultivation  would  be 
found  to  produce  a  greater  profit  than  that 
of  grain.    Here  are  large  orchards  of  mul- 
berry trees;   and   sflk- worms  have  been 
reared  so  successfully,  as  to  promise,  not 
Only  a  supply  of  silk  to  the  inhabitants,  but 
.a  surplus  for  exportation.    The  inhabit- 
ants are  almost  entirely  of  English  do* 
scent.     There  are  no  Dutch,  French,  or 
Germans,  and  Very  few  Scotch  of  Irish 
people,  in  any  part  of  the  state.    The  ori« 
ginal  stock  from  which  have  sprung  all  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Connecticut,   and 
the  numerous  emigrants  from  the  suite,  to 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  consisted 
of  3000  .souls,  who  settled  in  the  towns  of 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  Windsor,  Guild* 
ford,  Milford,  and  vVeathersneld,  about  the 
years  1635  and  1636.    In  1756,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  state  amounted  to  130,611 
souls;  in  1774,  to  1P7,846;  iw  lftg;  to 
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'905,677  whites,  and  697$  Indians  and  ne- 
groes *  in  1*90,  to  !&f,Hfl  persons,  of  whom 
2764  were  slaves,  and  by  an  enumeration 
•in  IBM),  they  amounted  to  S61,9«2. 
•  The  inhabitants'  of  Connecticut  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  industry,  sobriety,  and 
atrlct  piety.  An  instance  of  capital  punish- 
;ment  does  not  occur*  oftener  tnan  once  in 


the  Indians,  it  is  imagined  thai  their  num- 
ber do  not  now  exceed  4b0. 

The  first  grant  of  Connecticut  was  nude 
toy  the  Plymouth  council  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick  in  1630.  The  year  following  the 
earl  assigned  this  grant  to  lord  Say  and 
Seal,  lord  Brook,  and  nine  others.  Some 
Indian  traders  settled  at  Windsor  in  1633. 
The  same  tear,  a  little  before  the  arma!  of 


eight  or  ten  years.  Travelling  on  Sundays  is     , 

'not  permitted  in  their  state. tiraughstrangers   iht  English,  a*  few  Dutch  traders  settled  at 
'«a^  »****<*-  *0\  «••**»  ttu»  l.owe     KM***    Hartford,  and  the  remains  of  the  settle- 
ment are  still  visible  on  the  bank  of  Con- 


loften  contrive  to  evade  the  laws.  Elders 
top  about  and  forbid  innkeepers  to  hire  out 
■their  horses  to  travel.  But  they  generally 
contrite  to  keep  several  horses  ready  saa- 
"tHed ;  and  if  a  traveller  arrives,  he  gen*- 
rally  takes  one  of  the  norses,  and  departs 
by  some  hye-roadl  A  great  desire  for  im- 
provement prevails  throughout  every  part 


necticut  river.  In  1 634.  lord  $ay  and  Seal, 
Present  over  a  small  number  of  men,  who 
iwnlt  a  fort  at  Saybrook,  and  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Pequot  Indians  for  the  tah  on 
Connecticut  river.  Mr  .  Haynes  and  Mr 
Hooker  left  Massachusetts  bay  in  1634,  and 


tf  lite  state.  Almost  every  town  is  dfvwed  settled  at  Hartford.  The  following  year 
^^  ^.^.^_  __ji  ^_j-  j_^s^  v w  |tfr  Eaton  and  Mr  Davenport  seated  them- 
selves at  New  Haven.  In  1644,  the  Con- 
necticut adventurers  purchased  of  Mr  Fen- 
wick,  agent  for  lord  Say  and  Seal,  and  lord 
Brook,  t*.eir  right  to  the  colony  for  L.1600. 
Connecticut  and  ?few  Ha^en  continued 
two  distinct  governments  for  many  jean. 


into  districts,  and  each  district  has  a  pub^ 

{Hc  school.    The  lav/  directs  that  a  granr- 

*m*r  school  sMl  be  kept  in  every  county 

town  throughout  the  state.       Academies 

have  also  been  established  in  different  parts, 

arid  Gale1  college,  wWc^  was  'founded  in 

'-lTOb,;  has*  been  long  known  i»  an  eminent 

semlnkry  of  learning.    The  consequence  of  At  length,  Jofen  Whithiop,  Esq.  who  had 

this  state  -of  society,    and   of  improved   fceen  chosen  governor  of  Connecticut,  vaa 

manners;  is  a  continued'  and  rapid   in-    employed  to  solicit  a  royal  charter.    Id 

.crease  of  population;  so  that'  although    |166S,  Charles  II.  granted  a  charter,  con- 

there  have  been  more  emigrations  win   irtitutrng  the  two  colonies  for  ever  one  body 

this  than  foom  any  of  {he  other  states,  it  is   corporate  and  politic,  by  die  name  of  «  Tht 

at   present   full   of  inhabitants.     Other   governor  and  Company  of  Connecticut" 

Jcauses  have  also  contributed  to  'produce   New'Ha*en  took  the  affair  iH;  but  in  1665, 

this  agreeable  result    The  great  proporJ.    all  difficulties  were  amicably  adjusted;  and 

'fton  or  the  inhabitants  octaeiat  of .  laborious   this  chapter  still  'continues  to  be  the  basi 

^husbeijermen/  'Their  forms  torirsh' them    of' the  government. 

!with  all  the  necessaries,  most  of  the  con*        Agreeable  to  this  charter,  the  soprani 

"vehiences,  but  with  tew  of  the  luxuries  of  legislative  authority  of  the  state  is  vested 

flrV  JTliey  are  of  course  temperate  and    in  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  twelve  as- 

1  rums,  and  theft  subsistence  does  not 
'   as  hi  many  dther  brofossioUs;  oh 

ntal  drcttjustances.'  There  is"  no  ne- 
cessity for  a(  tedious  apprenfcreeahip,  or  for 
u  large  stQck  of  money  to  commence  it  with 
advantage ;  and  the  ease  with  Which1  a  com- 
fortable' subsistence  may  "be  gained,  ope*- 
Yates  as  a  never  foiling  ittdizcement  to  early 
inarriages.  The  people  of  this  state  are 
remarkably  weH  informed  in  regard  to 
their  rights,  and  jealous  to  excess  of  the 
least  encroachment.  In  private  life,  this 
disposition  frequently  degenerates  into  a 
litigious  spirit,  which  aflbrds  employment 
to  a*  numerous  body/ of  lawyers. 
•  The  present  territory  of  Connecticut,  at 
tte  tfme  of  tne  11m  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish, was  possessed  by  the  Pequot,   the 


sistants  or  councillors,  and  the  represen 
tativesof  the  people,  styled  the  genera' 
assembly.  The  governor,  deputv-gover- 
nor,  and  assistants,  are  annually  chosen  bi 
the  freemen,  in  the  month  of  M ay.  Thi 
representatives  (their  number  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  from  each  town)  are  chosen  bj 
the  freemen  twice  a  year,  to  attend  thi 
two  annual  sessions',  on  the 'second  Tucs 
days  of  May  and  October.  The  genera 
assembly  is  divided  into  two  branches,  call 
ed  the  upper  and  lower  houses.  The  uppe 
house  is  composed  of  the  governor,  denary- 
governor,  and  assistants ;  the  lower  nous 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  con 
sists  of  109  members.  No  law  can  pais  with 
nut  the  'concurrence  of  "both  houses.  Foi 
the  administration  of  Justice  there  are,  jus- 


Mohegan,  Poduisk,  and  many  other  smaller  tice  of  peace  courts,  county  courts,  consist* 

tribes  of  Indiaris.    In  1774,  there  were  of  ing  each  of  one  judge  and  four  justices, 

t|ie  descendants  of  the  ancient  natives,  only  circuit  courts,  consisting  of  three  judge 

1363  persons,  the  greater  part  of  whom  each,  sitting  twice  a  year;  and  a  court  of  er< 

Ijjed  at  Jtf ohwran,  Between  Norwich  and  rors,  consisting  of  the  nine  circuit  jodcr 

*WrTMfifoli  Pr^tht?  natural  decrease  of  united.    The  general  assembly  of  the  stoic 
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judgoin  dfil  ouesuoos  of  great  amount 
Tk  iffalatioi,  which  so  essentially  af- 
fected die  gsvermnent  of  most  of  the  co- 
ionitt,  pwduced  bo  very  perceptible  altera- 
tion in  the  mernment  of  Connecticut. 
Woikwder  &c  jurisdiction  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,  Act  ekrfted  their  own  governor*,  and 
all  subordinate  civil  officers,  and  made  their 
owi  bwi,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
«s  fttfc  eantrcul  as  they  now  do.  Con- 
&a^  hat  ever  bee*  a  republic }  and  per* 
bipsai  perfect  and  as  happy  a  republic  as 
haieweiisted.  While  other  states,  more 
nuasducal  in  their  government  and  man- 
Mi,  have  been  under  a  necessity  of  under- 
takiag  (be  difflcult  task  of  altering  their 
oH,  v  ftrning  new  constitutions,  and  of 
cban'ng  their  mouffchical  for  republican 
naonos,  Connecticut  has  uninterruptedly 
proceeded  in  her  old  tact,  both  as  to  govern- 
oat  «ad  manners ;  and  by  these  means,  has 
rotted  those  convulsions  which  have  rent 
«aer  states  into  violent  parties. 

ComrscTtctrr,  an  iirportant  river  of  the 
Toiled  States,  which  rises  in  the  dividing 
ri&of  mountains  that  separate  the  states 
rf  Varaoat  and  New  Hampshire  from 
hwer  Canada!  and  which  extend  north- 
is*  to  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  It  has 
t»»  wrayed  abeut  £5  miles  beyond  the 
Kin  degree  of  latitude,  to  the  head  spring 
fitonortaem  branch;  from  which,  to  its 
jwth>  upwards  of  300  miles,  through  a 
«  settled  country,  having  upon  its 
■nkia  great  number  of  the  most  flourish- 
Jg  and  pleasant  towns  in  the  United  States. 
Mi  from  90  to  100  reds  wide,  ISO  miles 
nm  its  mouth.  Its  course  between  Ver- 
mm  ind  New  Hampshire  is  generally 
nth-soath-weat;  as  likewise  through  Maa- 
Kbosetts,  and  part  of  Connecticut,  until  it 
adx*  the  city  of  Middleton;  after  which 

•  rani  a  south-south-east  course,  and  dis- 
wges  itself  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The 
rigttion  of  this  beautiful  river/ which, 
b  die  Nik,  fertilises  the  lands  through1 
tahitrons,  «  much  obstructed  ty  tafia. 
**  of  these  are  between  New  Hampshire 
w  Vermont,  the  first  are  called  the  Fif- 
ttMikralh.  Here  the  river  is  rapid  for 
'nfes.  The  second  remarkable  fall  is  si 
Mpoie,  formerly  called  the  Great  Fall, 
«  new  named  Bellows'  Falls.  Above 
*«,  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  in  some 
*■  22,  in  other-  places  not  above  16 
«-  The  depth  of  the  channel  is  about 
'feet;  and  commonly  runs  full  of  Water. 

«*&  roek  divides  the  stream  into  two' 
•web,  each  about  90  feet  wide.    When 

*  river  is  low  the  eastern  ehannei  is  dry, 
ug  crossed  by  a  solid  rod ;  and  the 
ule  stream  bui  into  the.  western  than* 

^f**  H  U  contracted  to  the  breadth 
it  feet,  aad  flews  with  airtorushiafcrapi* 
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dhy.  There  are  several  pitches,  oneabar* 
another,  in  the  length  of  half  a  mile,'  thu 
largest  of  which  is  that  where  die  nek  di* 
videa  the  stream*  A  bridge  of  timber  wai 
projected  over  this  All,  by  colonel  Hale,  in 
tlicr  war  1784,  at*  feet  long,  and  supported 
in  the  middle  by  the  island  rack;  under 
which  the  highest  flood*  pass  without  inv 
yuringit.  Notwithstanding  the  velocity  of 
the  currant  at  Bellows'  Fails,  above  da* 
scribed,  the  salmon  pass  up  the  river,  and 
are  taken  many  miles  above;  but  the  shad 
proceed  no  farther.  On  the;  steep  sides  of 
the  island  roek,  at  the  fall,  hautf  aavum! 
arm  chairs,  secured  by  a  counterpoise ;  to 
these  the  fishermen  at  to  «atehsufefe»ft  with 
fishing  pets.  Ik  the  course  of  the  mm 
through  Massachusetts,  are  die  fldk  at 
South  Hadly,  around  which  canals  were 
completed  ib  1795,  by  an  emerpmfcig 
eompany,  fetoonwrated  for  that  purpose- 
in  1799,  by  the  legislature  of  >  Massa- 
chusetts. Other  Camus  hate  fltuoe  been 
completed,  particularly  one  *t  Bellow^ 
Falls,  which  is  regarded  as  the  h%heutfl0> 
provement  on  the  river,     '    .-.<•-.  w 

At  its  mouth  is  a  baf  of  sand  which  4aaa 
siderabiy  obstructs  the  navigatidri  9  :*  hue 
10  feet  water  on  it  at  full  tides,  and  HM 
same  depth  to  Middleton,  ftim  wfekh  ihe 
bar  is  36  miles  distant/        •  '•  y »  *  •'.  "■     "» 

Connecticut:,  a  river  of  "the '  United 
States,  m  Long  Island,  New  Verity  ***& 
mils  into  a  hay  at  4he  eou4k>*ide'«f  Ihe 
island.  *  "  .**<-  •   <> 

Coknere,  or  CoWN&nitAT,  a  tfniall  town 
of  France;  in  Ihe  department  of  *he  Serthel 
on  the  Haismj,  with  960  Mouses;  '  ?i  *  'r   ■ 

CoNNOife;  a  bay  'on  the*  'south  coast*** 
Newfoundland,  50  miles  £:'6f  G&pe&a*/;  -» 

•  Conmor,  a  vtDafee  of  Ireland, ;  in  the* 
county  of  Antrim,  that  gives  name  to  <• 
bishopric  which  was  united  with  -the  •set 
of  Down  in  1454,  under  the  a**bfchop  of 
Armagh*  97  miles  N*  from  Dubfo,  and  4T 
N.  of  Belfast.  -••    »-t 

Connoh,  a  river  bf  JjuuaieaV  which  wmrf 
into  the  sea  between  Rocky"  Pom  t,  aid 
Port  JVIorant* 

*  CoNOLowAY  Credit,  a4  rtref  of  FennsyP 
vahia,  which  rafts  into  the  Potowniack;  near 
Hancock's  Town,  m  Maryland/         ' 

Conquki^  (Port  ©*}, '  a  harbour  *of 
France,  id  .Bnttany,  ou  th?  peumsula  of 
Quiberon.    Long.  3.  W<  -Lat.  +7.  80*  K,    ; 

Cokqces,  a  town  of  France,  jtrLangueV 
doc.  Population  1U00.  0  miles  N.  E.  of 
Carcassonne. 

Co  vquet,  or  Cokques,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  AveyroAv  containing 
800  inhabitants.  •  "• 

Conqubt,  Ljb,  a  small  neat  town  of 
Brittany,  in  the  department  of  FimatfeTre, 
opposite  to  the  island '  of  Udxant,  with  * 
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harbour  end  road.    16  miles  W.  of 


.    C01WAS6BUBO,      •    fort    built    by    the 

Dutch,  within  musket  shot  of  Elraina, 
their  principal  settlement  on  the  Gold 
coast,  to  which  it  serves  as  an  additional 
bulwark.  It  is  square,  with  double  bas- 
tions and  curtains;  hilt  the  walls  are  low, 
and  the  space  between  them  and  the  fort  so 
narrow,  Sat  cannon  cannot  be  used  with 
advantage.  Notwithstanding  these  disad- 
vantages, it  repulsed  a  respectable  English 
force  in  1781 ;  but  this  is  said  to  have  been 
owing  to  want  of  co-operation  between  the 


Cokrapsuuth,  a  small  town  of  Bava- 
ria, in  the  circle  of  the  Maine.  Population 
700.    4  miles  8- of  Hof. 

Coksab.    SttKhonsar. 

Consblvs*  a  considerable  town  of  the 
Venetian  territory,  on  the  Paduan.  Popu- 
lation 6700. 

Consbkans,  a  town  and  district  of  Gas- 
cony,  among  the  Pyrenees,  department  of 
the  Arriege. 

Cokbet'b  Bay,  a  bay  on.  the  north-east 
coast  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  north  of 
^onset's  Point,  10  miles  N.  £.  of  Bridge- 

Coksbt's  Poikt,  a  cape  on  the  north- 
east  coast  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 

Coksibobo,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in 
NtwCaetil*38inileaf>omOcana. 

Cokstawcb,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Baden,  the  capital  of  the  See-kreis,  or 
Circle  of  the  Lake.  It  is  situated  on  the 
lake  of  Constance,  at  the  spot  where  the 
Rhine  flows  from  the  upper  into  the  lower 
lake*  Including  the  two  suburbs  it  is  of 
considerable  extent,  but  with  a  population 
nowise  proportioned  to  it;  tor,  in  1810,  it 
amounted  to  only  44S0.  Both  the  town 
and  suburbs  are  partially  fortified.  It  is 
still' the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  an 
old  episcopal  castle,  with  a  cathedral  church, 
in  which  are  several  fine  specimens  of 
Gothic  sculpture.  The  Rhine  is  here  cross- 
ed by  abridge  which  connects  the  town 
with  the  suburbs  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Constance  is  memorable  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory for  the  meeting  of  the  famous  coun- 
cil (between  1414  snd  1418),  which  con- 
demned the  tenets  of  Wickliflfe,  and  senten- 
ced John  Hues  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to 
the  flames.  Travellers  are  still  shewn  the 
hall  where  the  council  met  (now  converted 
Into  a  market  hall),  the  chairs  on  which 
-the  emperor  and  the  popes  were  seated, 
the  house  where  Huss  was  arrested,  and 
where  is  stiU  his  bust;  his  prison  in  the 
convent  of  Raninicans ;  his  statue  which 
aervea  for  a  support  to  the  pulpit  in  the 
cathedral ;  and  finally,  in  the  floor  of  that 
cjiurch,  a  brass  plate  on  the  spot  where  the 


illustrious  martyr  heard  his  sentence  p»- 
nounced.  30  miles  N.  E.  of  Zurich,  10 
£.  &  E.  of  Freyburg,  and  106  E.  of  Carls- 
ruhe.  Long.  9. 8. 16.  E.  Let. 47.36. 10. N. 
Constance,  a  secularised  bishopric  tf 
Germany,  which  lies  partly  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  but  more  within  the  frontier  of 
Switzerland.  The  former  division  is  sow 
included  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  tnd 
the  latter  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Airgm. 
It  contained  in  all  a  population  of  50,000. 

Constance,  Lake  or,  a  lake,  35  nib 
long  and  about  12  broad,  between  Soafo 
and  Switzerland.    The  greatest  depth  is 
350  fathoms,  the  medium   100.    It  has 
Baden  to  the  north-west,  Switzerland  to  the 
south-west,  and  Wirtemberg  to  the  north- 
east-  It  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lowe 
lakes.    The  former,  which  is  by  for  the 
more  considerable,  reaches  from  Brezenti 
to  Constance ;  the  latter  is  subdivided  by  i 
broad  tongue  of  land,  into  the  lake  of  Zell, 
in  which  is  the  island  of  Rdchenau,  snd 
the  Untersee,  through  which    flows  the 
Rhine.    The  bay  in  the  north-west,  is 
which  is  the  island  of  Meinau,  is  called  the 
Bodmertce,  also  the  lake  of  Uberlingea. 
The  fishery,  though  not  so  productive  as  is 
former  days,  is  stall  considerable;  and  the 
trouts  of  Constance  are  famous  throvgsoui 
Germany.    The  banks  are  fertile,  well  col- 
tivated,  and* lined  with  agreeable  towns, 
villages,  and  castles. 

Constant,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Auvergne,  department  of  the  Cantal,  tf 
miles  S.  W.  of  Aurillac 

Constantina,  a  small  town  of  Spain, 
among  the  mountains,  in  the  north  of  tivi 
province  of  Seville,  with  a  productive  suVe 
mine  in  the  neighbourhood.  SO  mile 
N.W.  of  Cordova. 

Constantina,  a  large  province,  compos 
ing  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory  of  Al 
giers.  It  is  bounded  ou  the  east  by  Tunc 
on  the  west  by  Titterle,  or  Algiers  Propa 
on  the  south  by  the  desert,  and  on  the  nort 
by  the  Mediterranean*  It  is  upwards  < 
230  miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadtl 
It  belonged  originally  to  Tunis;  but  in  ti 
course  of  the  last  century,  was  wrested  fro 
that  power  by  Algiers.  It  forms  now  tl 
most  fertile,  best  cultivated,  and  every  v 
the  most  improved  part  of  die  Algerine  te 
ritory.  Its  coast  is  the  part  of  Borba 
with  which  Europeans  have  chiefly  mai 
tained  a  commercial  intercourse.  The  Fran 

at1 


paying  a  tribute  of  JU *ooo  a- year 
of  Algiers,  besides  considerable  duties  to>  1 
bey  of  Constantina,  were  permitted  to  < 
port  corn,  hides,  and  other  oowmvediti 
the  produce  of  the  country.  The  predor 
nance  of  the  British  naval  power,  dor) 
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the  hag  coarse  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
cat  «tf  this  intercourse;  and  Britain,  in 
IftM,  candnded  a  treaty  with  the  dey  of 
Algiers,  by  which  the  stipulated  to  pay 
Lll.000  annually,  mcc*fi\lmtiontfwhM 
she  ofoaieed  possession  of  La  Cab,  Bona, 
and  D  Callu,  with  permission  not  only  to 
tnd^boierai  to  erect  fortifications.  Dif- 
fereot  cutanataaeea  have  hitherto  prevent- 
d  berftm  deriving  much  advantage  from 
this  eeanoo.  Yet  the  moat  recent  travel- 
lers conceive  this  to  be  a  part  of  Africa 
which  might  afford  an  abundant  market 
for  Brittah  commodities,  and  might,  yield 
others  of  great  value  in  return.  Among 
these  last,  grain,  hides,  wax,  besides  the 
oonl  fishery  on  its  shores,  are  particularly 
enumerated.  The  province  of  Constantina 
is  governed  by  a  bey,  who,  though  generally 
dependent  upon  Algiers,  exercises  within 
the  limits  of  nis  own  jurisdiction  an  autho- 
rity almost  despotic.  This  chief  sets  out 
troy  two  or  three  years,  with  a  body  of 
uwpe,  to  collect  tribute  from  the  tribes  of 
Ann  who  occupy  the  territory  in  the 
votoera  part  of  the  province  bordering  on 
the  Sahara. 

Covstactika,  a  large  city,  capital  of  the 
province  above  described.  It  occupies  the 
ate  of  Cirta,  celebrated  as  the  ancient  bul* 
wk  of  Numidia ;  and  exhibits  the  same 
ruaed  and  inaccessible  aspect  described  by 
SalTot  in  his  narrative  of  the  siege  of  that 
city  during;  the  Jugurthine  war.  It  is  built 
upon  s  him  rock,  formed  into  a  species  of 
peninsula  by  the  Rummel,  which  surrounds 
it  en  all  aides,  except  a  neck  of  land  to  the 
with,  west,  of  the  breadth  of  about  half  a 
ferioag.  Here  is  found  the  remains  of  the 
pmcroal  gate,  constructed  of  a  beautiful 
fttiisi  stone,  not  inferior  to  polished 
nsUe:  the  side  posts  or  pillars  are  neatly 
nodded  in  panneis.  The  ground  in  this 
quarter  is  entirely  covered  with  broken  walla, 
"tens,  and  other  ruins,  which  are  conti- 
nued quite  down  to  die  river.  Towards 
the  tooth-east,  there  is  another  gate  much 
mailer,  but  in  a  similar  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  of  most  excellent  workmanship. 
The  gallery  and  columns  of  the  arches  are 
alanwd  with  cornices  and  festoons,  oxheads 
*ad  garlands:  the  key-stones  of  the  arches 
at  covered  with*  caducei  and  other  figures. 
Below  the  gallery,  and  betwixt  the  two 
principal  arches,  there  appears,  well  exe- 
cited,  m  a  bold  relief,  a  female  figure  in  a 
angular  attitude,  treading  upon  two  ek> 
points,  and  with  a  large  shell  for  her 
anopy.  Near  the  centre  of  the  city  are 
«en  capacious  cisterns,  twenty  in  number, 
which  received  the  water  brought  by  an 
aqnedoct  from  the  neighbouring  town  of 
ftysgeah,  where  the  streama  poured  down 
from  the  W£  mountain  of  Ziganeah  were, 


collected.  A  great  part  of  these  aqueduct* 
still  remain;  they  form  an  area  of  about 
fifty  yards  square,  and  are  very  sumptuous. 
According  to  Bruce,  they  are  now  open  as 
the  end,  and  the  water  it  seen  pouring  out 
of  them.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  gate 
are  the  remains,  almost  entire,  of  a  very 
beautiful  triumphal  arch,  called  the  Giant  a 
Castle.  All  the  mouldings  and  ftiest*  are 
curiously  embellished  with  the  figures  of 
flowers,  battle-axes,  and  other  ornaments. 
The  Corinthian  pilasters  erected  on  each 
side  of  the  grand  arch  are  pannelled,  like 
the  Kates,  in  a  style  peculiar  to  Cirta. 

The  ancient  city  extended  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  along  a  valley,  beyond  the 
rocky  promontory;  but  the  modern  city  is 
bounded  by  that  promontory,  which  on  one 
aide  overhangs  the  Rummel  by  a  precipice 
600  feet  high;  on  the  other  sick  descends  to 
it  by  a  slope,  steep  but  not  precipitous. 
The  summit  commands  a  beautiful  view 
over  a  great  variety  of  vales,  mountains, 
and  rivers,  extending  to  a  great  distance 
Besides  its  situation,  Constantina  is  defend- 
ed by  excellent  walls,  built  of  a  kind  of 
black  stone,  and  by  a  strong  garrison.  The 
interior  exhibits  nothing  remarkable;  the 
streets  are  straight,  but  dirty;  the  houses 
low,  and  without  windows.  The  bey's 
palace  diners  little  from  the  houses  of  pri- 
vate individuals.  The  approach  is  through 
a  range  of  halls,  the  first  of  which  is  filled 
with  persons  waiting  for  an  audience;  the 
others  with  successive  bands  of  slaves,  who 
are  farther  in  the  interior,  according  to  their 
rank.  The  first  place  ia  held  by  the  ckiaux, 
or  executioners  of  the  aentences  pronounced 
by  the  bey.  That  prince,  at  the  time  of 
Poiret's  visit,  was  accessible  and  affable  to 
strangers,  tolerably  mild  to  his  subjects, 
and,  though  Mvetotis  and  crafty,  capable  of 
occasional  acta  of  generosity.  The  country 
round  Constantina  is  fertile  and  beautiful 
The  Rummel,  immediately  after  passing 
the  city,  forces  a  subterraneous  passage 
through  rocks,  in  which  it  continues  to 
flow  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  Long.  6.  84. 
£.  Lat36.85.N. 

Cowstantimo  Psaae,  an  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Valdivia,  in  Chili,  oppo- 
site the  city  of  Valdivia,  with  two  other 
islands,  the  one  before  and  the  other  behind 
it,  which  form  the  celebrated  port  of  this 


COKST/NTINOFLS,  t.  e.  CONSTANTlNl's 

City,  called  by  the  ancients  Byzantium, 
by.  the  nations  of  the  east  Comstkaniiniah, 
by  the  Turks  Istumbol,  or  Stamboid,  was 
built  anew  by  the  emperor  Consenting  the 
Great,  in  the  year  330,  and  named  after 
him.  It  continued  the  seat  of  th*  eastern 
empire  above  f  OOOyears,  until,  in,  1453,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  rendered  the 
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metsoprin  of  their  dominions*  lis  situa- 
tion displays  all  the  advantages  of  a  city 
built  on  chosen  ground*  the  htf  hour  is  ex- 
cellent* with  an  open  navigation  to  the 
Euxine  an  the  north,  and  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  south*  The  city  stands  chiefly  on  a 
dope,  presenting  a  beautiful  prospect  to  the 
approaching  spectator.  The  seven  emi* 
nences  on  which  it  is  erected  seem  at  a  die* 
tance  to  rise  above  each  other  in  beautiful 
succession;  and  the  prospect  is  terminated 
by  a  fine  green  hill  in  the  back  ground. 
The  form  of  the  city,  exclusive  of  the  sub* 
ur bs,  resembles  an  unequal  triangle,  having 
an  obtuse  angle  towards  the  sea  of  Marmo- 
ra. It  has  along  that  side  a  wall  from  14 
to  90  feet  in  height,  flanked  at  intervals 
with  towers;  this  wall  nas  six  gates.  On 
the  land  side,  that  is,  on  the  side  of  the  tri-* 
angle  fronting  the  west,  stands  a  much 
more  remarkable  structure,  the  ancient  wall 
of  Theodoaius,  five  miles  in  length,  still 
bearing  the  marks  of  the  breach  effected  by 
the  Turks  in  1452.  This  wail  has  suffered 
only  from  the  effects  of  time:  its  ivy 
mantled  towers,  its  great  height,  and  crumb-* 
ling  appearance,  give  it  the  look  of  a  suc- 
cession of  ruinous  castles.  There  were  for- 
meriy  18  gates  or  entrances  to  it ;  at  present 
there  are  only  seven.  In  the  wall  of  die 
remaining  aide  of  the  triangle,  that  which 
runs  along  the  interior  basin  or  harbour, 
there  are  IS  gates.  The  greater  part  of  the 
suburbs  are  entirely  open,  so  that  Constan- 
tinople could  make  little  resistance  to  a  land 
force;  but  die  case  1b  different  on  the  sea 
side:  a  strong  current  seta  in  from  theBos- 
nhorus  to  the  Mediterranean ;  and  a  fresh 
creese  from  the  south  is  necessary  to  ap- 
proach Constantinople  in  that  direction. 
This  was  strongly  experienced  by  the  Bri- 
tish squadron  who  crossed  the  Dardanelles, 
and  threatened  the  Turkish  capital,  in  the 
end  of  February  1807 :  they  could  not  come 
within  eight  miles  of  the  city,  and  experi- 
enced a  severe  loss  on  their  return,  from  the 
batteries  on  either  side  of  the  Dardanelles. 
The  harbour  is  not  on  the  side  of  the  sea, 
but  in  a  long,  capacious  inlet,  running 
along  die  north  side  of  the  town.  It  is  of 
sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  vessels,  and 
can  contain  1200  sail.  The  strength  of  the 
current  of  the  Bosphorus  is  of  considerable 
inconvenience  to  the  harbour ;  the  stream 
from  the  northward  being  cut  in  two  by  the 
projecting  point  of  the  seraglio,  and  a  part 
forced  to  the  westward  up  the  harbour, 
making  a  considerable  current  all  alone  its 
south  side.  This  current,  after  reaching 
the  upper  end  of  the  harbour,  comes  out  by 
an  under  current  on  the  north  side.  In  the 
middle  is  an  eddy  or  still  water.  On  pre? 
roring  to  put  to  sea,  precautions  are  neces- 
to  avoid  being  taken  by  the  current  of 
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the  Dosphurus,  and  driven  on  the  : 

point,  where  Acre  is  a  perfect  torrent.  Of 
the  shipping  in  die  harbour  very  few  are 
Turkish ;  they  are  French,  Italian,  British, 
Dutch,  and  others  that  exchange  the  pro- 
dace  of  their  respective  countries  fbr  diet 
of  Turkey,  Poland,  and  Russia.  The  im- 
ports are  tin,  cotton  goods,  groceries,  gZass, 
furniture,  and  other  nurontetores;  while 
the  exports,  gold,  money,  or  diamonds,  din 
cover  the  indolence  of  the  population.  The 
principal  exception  to  this  is  the  msnrnmr* 
tare  of  a  kind  of  attic  stuff  interwoven  with 
cotton,  and  much  worn  by  the  Turks  rbr 
vests.  Nearly  10*000  looms  are  driven  by 
Armenians  for  die  fabrication  of  this  and 
similar  articles. 

Whatever  may  be  the  exterior  beasrty  of 
Constantinople,  the  interior  is  very  different, 
the  streets  being  in  general  narrow,  gloomy, 
and  slanting;  badly  paved,  and  incumber- 
ed with  chut  or  mud;  the  houses  in  gene- 
ral low,  and  built  of  wood  and  earth. 
From  the  slightnest  of  their  structure,  and 
the  habitual  improvidence  of  Turks,  confla- 
grations are  or  very  frequent  occurrence: 
one  can  hardly  visit  a  house  that  has  not 
been  burned  at  some  dine  or  other.  Of  the 
streets,  the  one  leading  from  the  seraglio  to 
theAtmejdan  (the  ancient  Hinpodroane)  is 
by  far  the  most  regular  and  eksant.  The 
other  erections  deserving  attention  are  the 
bazars  or  market-places,  the  khans  for  the 
bankers,  the  fountains  and  baths.  The 
square  of  the  Hippodromes  is  still  covered 
with  the  monuments  of  Conatantras  ;  and 
the  square  of  Topkhan,  one  of  the  most 
frequented  in  the  city,  contains  a  fountain 
of  the  finest  marble,  built  in  1733,  sur- 
mounted by  a  gilded  cupola. 

The  Cistema  Maxima  is  situated  near  St 
Sophia;  the  pillars  and  arches  supporting 
the  roof  still  remain,  and  the  area  beneath 
them  is  very  extensive  though  now  need  as 
a  rope  walk.  The  remains  of  a  large  an- 
tique structure  near  the  mosque  of  saltan 
Achmed  belonged  to  the  imperial  palace,  or 
the  university,  the  latter  of  which  was  so 
frequently  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of 
Basilicus.  The  aqueduct  by  which  the  city 
cisterns  were  principally  supplied  waa  first 
erected  by  Adrian,  acid  subsequently  re- 
paired by  one  of  the  Constantines,  and  even 
by  Solyman  the  Magnificent.  It  consists 
of  a  double  tier  of  arches  built  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  stone  and  brick,  like  the  walls 
of  the  city. 

The  seraglio  does  not  include  merely  the 
apartments  of  the  women,  but  signifieepalace, 
and  is  applied  by  way  ox  eminence  to  the 
vast  range  of  buildings  inhabited  by  the 
sultan,  his  court,  and  the  offices  of  govern- 
ment. The  seraglio,  like  the  city,  appears 
much  finer  at  a  distance  dp*  on  a  near  an- 
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very  wide  and  lofty ;  in  this  are  the  mint, 
the  princind  mosque,  aa  hospital,  and  of- 
fices connected  with  the  palace ;  here,  as 
at  the  second  gate,  is  always  stationed  a 
gutid.  At  the  distance  of  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand paces  from  the  outer  gate,  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  second  court,  where  none  hut 
the  saltan  enters  on  horseback.  Here  are 
tie  divan,  and  the  principal  offices  of  go- 
vernment. Into  the  third  court  none  enter 
openly  but  Mahometans  attached  to  the 
pslaee,  Europeans,  whether  ambassadors  or! 
others,  being  led  through  a  covered  way  to 
the  audience  chamber  of  the  sultan.  Here 
ire  the  apartments  of  the  women,  the  ter- 
races ana  flower  gardens ;  part  of  these 
mansioas  may  be  discerned  from  several 
elevated  positions  in  the  town ;  but  the  only 
part  that  can  be  visited  is  the  summer 
apartments  of  the  harem,  and  that  only 
•hen  the  females  are  in  their  winter  cham- 
bers. At  the  entrance  of  the  gardens  the 
view  extends  down  the  great  gravel  walk, 
and  all  the  walks  meet  at  a  central  point. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the. 
prospect  towards  the  sea  from  the  kiosk,  or 
rammer  residence  of  the  sultan ;  the  coast 
uf  Asia,  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,  and 
amoving  picture  of  ships,  all  fall  under 
the  eye  or  the  spectator.  Passing  to  the 
female  apartments,  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  audience  chamber  in  which  the  sultan 
mother  receives  visits  of  ceremony  from  the 
sultanas  and  other  groat  ladies  ;y  the  walls 
are  covered  with  large  mirrors,  the  costly 
presents  of  Christian  powers.  Other  apart- 
ments of  the  seraglio  are  ornamented  with 
mirrors,  or  with  resplendent  armour,  such 
as  pistols,  swords,  and  poignards;  and  in 
what  is  properly  the  armoury,  are  to  be 
wen  numerous  weapons,  shields,  and  mili- 
tary engines  of  the  Greek  emperors. 

There  are  in  Constantinople  about  300 
mosques.  The  principal  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  squares  and  public  nieces,  and 
are  generally  surrounded  with  cypress 
trees,  and  provided  with  fountains.  The 
oldest  and  most  interesting  of  all  is  that 
of  St  Sophia,  which  was  originally  built 
by  Constantine  the  Great ;  but  being  de- 
stroyed in  a  popular  sedition,  was  re- 
built with  greater  sumptuousness  and  ele- 
pce  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  The  form 
» quadrangular.  The  length  from  east  to 
vest  970  feet,  the  breadth  from  north  to 
toath  240.  The  cupola  rests  on  pillars  of 
Barak  The  four  minarets  were  added  by 
the  Turkish  emperor  Selim  II.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  church,  though  many  ornaments 
have  been  defaced  by  the  Turks,  still  retains 
much  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  The  pave* 
meat  is  entirely  of  marble,  worked  in  di£> 
tent  ornamental  compartments ;  the  build* 


ing  appears  .to  the  greatest  advantage  when 
illuminated  for  a  Turkish  festival;  at  other 
times  it  is  gloomy  from  want  of  light.  All 
the  interior  of  the  dome  is  lined  with  Mo- 
saic, disposed  into  figures  and  ornamental 
work,  but  there  is  a  degree  of  bad  taste  in 
several  of  its  interior  decorations,  and  a 
want  of  order  in  the  piles  and  buttresses 
around  it.  Of  the  Turkish  mosques  the 
best  is  that  of  sultan  Solyman,  and  that  of 
sultan  Achmed,  near  the  Hippodrome. 
The  number  of  Christian  churches  in  Con- 
stantinople and  its  neighbourhood  is  22. 
They  have  externally  the  appearance  of 
private  houses,  no  spires  or  bells  being 
permitted  but  in  the  mosques.  This  want 
is  compensated  in  some  by  the  elegance  of 
their  interior.  One  of  the  finest  is  the  pa- 
triarchal church  of  the  Greeks,  in  which 
are  the  remains  of  St  Euthymia,  and  of  the 
empress  Theodora.  Of  .  die  Armenian 
churches,  the  principal  is  that  of  St  George, 
The  Catholics  nave  an  archbishop  and  se- 
veral cloisters  in  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and 
Galata.  Three  Protestant  envoys  have 
chaplains  attached  to  their  suites,  viz.  the 
English,  Swedish,  and  Dutch. 

The  population  of  Constantinople  is  by  no 
means  accurately  ascertained,  the  Turks 
keening  no  registers,  and  the  streets,  leading 
to  the  harbour  or  the  crossing  places,  which 
are  very  few,  being  extremely  crowded.  The 
same  crowd  is  observed  in  the  approaches  to 
the  great  bazars,  to  the  baths,  and  to  the 
principal  mosques ;  but  these  are  all  situat- 
ed in  the  same  part  of  the  city,  and  in  other 
quarters  the  streets  are  found  nearly  de- 
serted. We  are  inclined  to  join  with  Eton, 
who  computes  the  inhabitants,  of  what 
is  properly  Constantinople,  at  less  than. 
300,000,  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  be- 
ing less  exteusive  than  Paris,  while  the 
houses  in  the  latter  are  much  higher,  and 
the  vacant  space  greater  in  Constantinople 
beyond  all  comparison.  This  enumeration 
will  receive  no  great  increase  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata, 
which  consist  of  only  a  few  long  streets. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  of  a  very 
mixed  description,  consisting,  above  all,  of 
Greek  Christians,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
Jews  and  Armenian  Christians.  Yet  these 
different  classes,  numerous  as  they  are,  pass 
along  the  streets  with  a  cautious  and  timid 
appearance,'  exhibiting  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  supercilious  look  and  gait  of  the  Turks. 
Christians  are  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
exposed  to  insult  when  traversing  the 
streets ;  they  must  be  careful,  however,  not 
to  notice  or  excite  the  attention  of  the  wo* 
men.  The  dress'  of  the  Litter  in  the  streets 
covers  the  whole  face  and  body,  the  eyes 
only  being  visible ;  the  feet  are  concealed  by 
boots,  the  figure  covered  with  cloth,  so  that 
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it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  age ;  and 
the  rule  is  never  to  address  persons  so  ha- 
bited. 

The  Greek  noblesse  reside  in  the  Pfeanar, 
a  district  in  the  northern  part  of  Constan- 
tinople. Although  no  strangers  to  the 
fame  of  their  ancestors,  or  to  the  writings 
of  their  classic  authors,  they  take  little  part 
inreviving  a  taste  for  ancient  literature. 
Their  ambition  is  directed  to  acquiring 
places  under  the  Turkish  government,  such 
as  that  of  interpreter,  patriarch,  or  provincial 
governor ;  and  they  are  consequently  much 
less  independent,  and  less  capable  of  co- 
operating in  enlightening  their  countrymen 
than  the  Qreek  merchants  residing  at  Vien- 
na, Trieste,  or  Venice. 

There  has  been  on  the  whole  a  genera} 
disposition  to  exaggerate  in  regard  to  Con- 
stantinople; it  has  been  nearly  four  cen- 
turies in  possession  of  a  nation  that  has  no 
idea  of  architecture,  comfort,  or  even  of 
cleanliness.    The  filth  is  very  disgusting  to 
a  European.    Among  other  annoyances  are 
the  swarms  of  rats  which  infest  a{  night, 
not  only  the  buildings,  but  the  streets. 
The  rooms  in  the  houses  are  always  small ; 
the  windows  disfigured  by  coloured  glass; 
the  pannetitng  ofthe  wainscoat  diminutive, 
as  in  our  old  fashioned  houses.  The  mena- 
gerie, which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  point* 
ing  out  to  the  admiration  of  strangers,  is  a 
a  filthy  neglected  place.    Yet  in  some  re- 
spects the  Turks  have  been  unjustly  ac- 
cused.   It  is  wrong  to  charge  on  them  the 
destruction  of  ancient  monuments,  for  they 
are  too  indifferent  and  too  indolent  to  make 
the  least  change  in  them,    The  masques, 
such  as  St  Sophia  and'  others,  which  were 
formerly  Greek  churches,  are  allowed  to  re- 
tain all  the  Christian  emblems;  most  of 
the  imperfections  that  strike  a  traveller  are 
the  consequence  of  decay,  injuries  inflicted, 
at  least  as  far  as  regards  Pagan  relics,  are 
generally  to  he  traced  to  thebigotted  Chris-, 
iian  Greeks  of  remote  ages. 
'  Every' article  almost  of  trade  in  Con- 
stantinople has  a  separate  quarter  appropri- 
ated to  its  sale.    These  are  generally  square 
courts,  surrounded  by  a  wooden  gallery,  as 
in  a  khan  or  old  fashioned  inn.    One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  bazars  is  the  one 
for  drugs,  a  low  covered  place  like  Exeter 
'Change  in  London,  but  much  larger.  Here 
are  seen  all  the  spices  of  the  east,  with  a 
long  catalogue  of  medicines,  among  which 
the  most  conspicuous  is  opium. 

The,  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  Constan- 
tinople is  owing  not  to  any  wing  in  its  lo-? 
cality,  but  to  the  obstinate'  carelessness  of 
the  Turks ;  still  the  climate  of  this  city  is 
not  healthy,  being  subject  to  very  frequent 
'  nations,  and  particularly  to  cold  winds 
the  north-east.    The  European  quaS 


ter,  Pera,  hat  besides  the  disadvantage  of 
had  water. 

The  subufb  of  Galata  stands  opposite  to 
the  seraglio  on  the  north  side  of  the  har- 
bour ;  it  is  inhabited  only  by  merchants 
and  seafaring  people  ;  ft  is  bum  on  a  decli- 
vity, and  contains  a  number  of  commodioos 
houses.  To  the  westward,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  church-yard,  is  the  suburb 
Tophana  (cannon  fbundery),  the  streets  of 
which  are  usually  strewed  with  pieces  of 
copper  ordnance.  On  the  heights  above 
this  suburb  stands  Pera,  built  of  wood  and 
burned  bricks,  and  principally  occupied  by 
Individuals  in  the  suites  of  ambassadors  to 
the  Porte  from  the  different  European 
powers.  On  an  adjacent  hill  standi  the 
suburb  St  Denietri,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Greeks.  Scutari,  though  standing  hi  Asia- 
tic ground,  and  separated  from  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Bosphorus,  is  still  accounted 
a  suburb  of  the  great  city.  It  is  a  town  of 
.considerable  extent  built  on  the  she  of  the 
ancient  Chrysopolis.  The  ancient  dry  of 
Byzantium  must  have  been  a  triangle  on  a 
very  reduced  scale  of  the  present  Constan- 
tinople, its  citadel  occupying  thepoint  of 
the  promontory  of  the  seraglio.  The  name 
of  Porte  is  taken  from  the  Porta  Aurea,one 
of  the  gates,  towards  the  sea  of  Marmora. 
The  fcastle  of  the  seven  towers  is  a  state 
prison  near  the  sea  of  Marmora.  1500  miles 
E.  by  S.  from  Paris.  Long.  23.  56.  £.  Lat 
41.  N. 

Constantino  wa  Nowy,  a  town  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  in  the  government  of  Podolia; 
Long-  37-  <**.  E.  Lot-  49-  35.  N. 

Constantino*,  a  town  of  European 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Volhynia. 
Long.  27.  20.  £.   Lat  49.  44.  N. 

Consukgba,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New 
Castile,  belonging  to  the  knights  of  Malta. 
Consumahgungk,  a  town  of  Bengal, 
district  of  0inagepore.  It  is  situated  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Teesta  river,  in 
long.  88.  48.  £.  lat  25.  55.  N. 

Contai,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district  of 
Jellasore.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  about 
five  miles  from  the  sea,  and  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Here  the 
East  India  company  have  a  very  extensive 
manufacture  of  salt ;  but  although  it  is, 
apparently  so  advantageously  situated,  it  is 
considered  extremely  unhealthy  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  the  Europeans  generally 
come  up  to  Calcutta  during  these  months. 
Long.  87.  54.  E.   Lat.  21.  48.  N. 

Contanagoh,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district 
of  Dinagepore,  8  miles  N.  of  the  city  of 
that  name. 

Contas,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  enters 
the  Atlantic,  in  lat  14. 20.  8. 

Contessa,  a  smalltown  of  Sicily,  in  the 
Val  di  Maszaru. 
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Ccktsssa,  a  sea  port  of 
Turkey,  in  Macedonia,  situated  on  a 
■mil  bind,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of 
the  suae  name,  and  49  miles  N.  E.  of 
Sakun.     Long.  94.  8.  E.  Lat  40.  40.  N. 

Csetessa,  Golf  or,  which  takes  its 
nane  fiost  the  foregoing  town,  lies  between 
the  MUBrala  of  Monte  Athos  and  the  coast 
of  Macedonia  and  Romania. 

Cwrnrr,  a  small  town  of  France,  situat- 
ed ea  the  Mayenne,  with  900  houses.  6 
oriksS.  cfMsyenne. 

Coxtevtlle,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Eure,  at  the  mouth 
rftheSeme. 

Coxttouano,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  States  of  the  Church,  on  a  lake  of  the 
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Covtione,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Anjoi,  with  990  honses.  3  miles  N.  of 
Chfttesoney. 

CorriK,  a  mountainous  parish  of  Scot- 
bad,  in  the  county  of  Ross,  in  which  are 
mm  j  lakes  and  rivers  abounding  with  trout 
tod  salmon.  In  this  pariah  there  is  an  echo 
which  will  return  distinctly  a  whole  sen- 
tence.  PopoJatkm  1844. 

CoarocooK,a  river  of  the  United  States, 
is  New  Hampshire,  which  runs  into  the 
Menimsck.    4  miles  N.  of  Concord. 

Goktoy,  an  island  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
tat  15  mfles  from  the  coast  of  Yucatan. 
UL31.S9.N. 

Cokteaejetes,  isle  DBS,  a  small  island 
n  (he  Pacific  ocean.  Long.  161.  50.  E. 
Lat  9.  44.  8. 

Coxteexi,  a  small  seaport  of  Ommon, 
in  Arabia,  180  miles  S.  of  Muskat 

CoKTasaas,  a  duster  of  small  islands  in 
the  Pacific  ocean,  about  90  miles  from  the 
coartof  Veragua,  in  lat.  7.45.  N. 

Coxtees,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  I<oir  and  Cher.  Popula- 
tion 1400.    11  mfles  S.  of  Bkas. 

Covteone,  a  small  town  of  the  king- 
don  of  Naples,  in  the  Principato  Citra, 
with  1^00  mhabitantB, 

Costueji,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Prindpsto  Citra.  95  miles  E.  of  Salerno. 
Los*}.  I*.  90.  E.    Lat  40.  39.  N. 

Covtwio,  a  tillage  of  the  Bavarian  pro- 
«we  en  the  Rhine,  with  900  inhabitants. 

Coxtt,  or  Comti,  a  small  town  of 
Fnnce,  in  Plcardy,  on  the  river  Settle, 
«ith?00  inhabitants.  It  la  in  the  deport- 
nmt  of  the  ftomme,  and  gave  the  title  of 
prince  to  the  head  of  the  second  branch  of 
the  house  of  Bourboo-Coade,  Comtedela 
Mndie,  19  utiles  S.  W.  of  Amiens.  Long. 
^t.£.Ut4A.44.N. 

CoEttasAwe,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
ponaceof  Bari,  15  miles  B.  8.  E.  of  Ban. 
Wf9*7.B.    Lat.  41.  9.  N. 

CmiUATioir  Point,  a 


tiie  south  aide  of  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
California.   Long.  119.  W.    Lat.  32.  SO.  N. 

Conveessaa,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic* 
near  the  coast  of  Istrie.  Long.  IS.  40.  E. 
Lat  45.  90.  N. 

CoirrsasiON  Punt  a,  a  cape  of  North 
America,  on  the  coast  of  New  Albion. 
Long.  949.  9.  E.  Lat  34.  9.  N. 
.  CoNvaasiON  de  St  Paul,  La,  a  small 
island  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by 
Quiros  in  1000. 

Convsth.    SeeKiUarlity. 

Contxth.    See  Laurencekirk, 

Con  way,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  tans 
the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Caer- 
narvon and  Denbigh,  and  fidls  into  the  Irish 
sea  at  Aberconway.  The  vale  of  Conway, 
through  which  the  river  flows,  is  a  long  ana 
narrow  tract  of  great  beauty  and  fertility: 
its  luxuriant  pastures,  corn  fields,  and 
groves,  are  finely  contrasted  with  the  bleak 
appearance  of  Snowdon,  which  towers  in 
frowning  majesty  above  it 

Conwat,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  north 
west  coast  of  New  Holland.  Long.  911. 
88.  W.    Lat  90.  36.  & 

Conway,  a  townahipof  New  Brunswick, 
in  North  America.  It  has  the  bay  or 
Fundyon  the  south,  and  at  the  western- 
roost  point  of  the  township  there  is  a  good 
harbour. 

Conwat,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  Hampshire,  Strafford  county. 
Population  674. 

Conway,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Hampshire  connty,  Massachusetts. 
Population  9099.  115  miles  N.  W.  by  W. 
of  Boston. 

Con  a  a,  a  small  but  ancient  town  of 
Naples,  in  the  Principato  Ultra,  situated 
near  the  source  of  the  river  Ofanto.  It 
sustained  great  damage  from  the  earthquake 
in  1694.  5&  miles  E.  of  Naples.  Long. 
15. 39.  E.  Lat.  40.  50.  N. 

Conzeses,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Comae,  with  990 


Coochbehar,  a  very  extensive  district 
of  Hmdostan,  province  of  Bengal,  lying 
between  the  90th  and  9*th  degrees  of 
northern  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Bootan,  on  the  east  by  Runga- 
mutty,  on  the  south*weat  by  Rnngpore, 
comprehending  an  area  of  1300  square  miles. 
Although  greater  part  of  it  is  now  annexed 
to  Bengal,  and  included  in  the  collector-* 
ship  of  Rungpore,  it  was  formerly  an  in- 
dependent  kingdom;   and   tUl  after  the 


English  got  possession  of  these  provinces^ 
the  rajah  stamped  the  coin  in  his  own  name, 
Therupees  so  coined  were  called  Naraing,  and 
are  stifl  current  in  Bootan,  being  in  value 
little  more  than  tennence.  It  vjas  firs* 
invaded    by  the  lialvmvtana.  about  thp 
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teat  WBO,  and  was  fregveutfr  plundered 
by  the  Afghan  governors  of  Bengal,  hot 
always  recovered  its  independence. 

In  the  year  1578,  an  army  of  Mosul 
troops  overran  the  country,  and  compelled 
the  rajah  to  pay  tribute ;  but  17  yean  sub- 
sequent to  this  event  the  prince  came  of  hie 
own  accord  to  pay  bis  respecta  to  rajah  Man 
Sing,  the  governor  of  Bengal  and  Bahar, 
and  prof  eased  himself  a  vassal  of  the  empire. 
This  allegiance  was  probably  only  nominal; 
for  in  the  year  1638,  the  district  was  again 
overran  by  the  Mogul  troops.  During 
the  contest  between  Aurungzehe  and  his 
brother,  the  rajah  of  Cooch  Behar  not  only 
threw  off  his  aUegianceJ  but  actually  invad- 
ed and  took  possession  of  some  of  the 
imperial  districts;  for  which  insult  he 
Wfea  severely  punished  by  the  celebrated 
Mogul,  general  Meer  Joomla,  in  the  year 
1661,  who  took  the  capital  and  changed  its 
name  to  Alumgeernagur*  The  bad  success 
of  this  general  m  Assam,  and  the  unhealthi- 
neat  of  the  climate,  however,  compelled  the 
Mogul,  after  two  years  possession,  to 
abandon  the  northern  parte  of  the  district, 
but  retaining  a  portion  of  that  now  united 
to  Rraigpore.  In  the  year  1788,  Saysd 
Ahmed*  military  governor  of  Rmngpore, 
invaded  Cooch  Behar,  plundered  the 
country,  compelled  the  rajah  to  take 
refuge  in  the  mountains,  and  annexed 
another  portion  of  it  to  Bengal. 

The  rajah  still  retained  his  capital  and 
the  northern  division  of  his  country  till  the 
year  1172,  when  he  was  invaded  by  another 
enemy,  the  rajah  of  Bootan.  lie  then 
applied  to  the  English  for  assistance,  who 
sent  a  force  to  relieve  him ;  since  which 
period  he  has  become  the  ally  and  tributary 
of  the  British  nation.  The  amount  of  his 
tribute  is  only  73,000  rupees.  The  parte  of 
the  country  still  in  the  hands  of  the  rajah 
are  unproductive  and  badly  managed;  those 
annexed  to  Rungpore  are  highly  improved 
and  fertile,  producing  great  quantities  of 
cotton  and  indigo.  The  lower  classes  of 
people  in  the  rajah's  territory  were,  so  late  as 
30  years  ago,  so  extremely  indigent,  that 
they  disposed  of  their  children  for  a  few 
rupees,  and  under  the  Mahometan  govern- 
mente  the  seraglios  were  supplied  with 
eunuchs  from  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
of  that  country  and  from  Silhat,  where 
human  creatures  were  formerly  as  cheap. 
Its  chief  towns  are  Beybar  and  Lolbayar.  It 
is  intersected  by  three  rivers,  all  of  which 
fall  into  the  Brahmapootra. 

Cook's  In  lit,  or  River,  a  large  inlet 
on  the'  western  coast  of  North  America,  be* 
tween  Cape  Elizabeth  on  the  north-west, 
attd  Cape  Douglas  on  the  west  ■south-west^ 
or  between  long.  SOT.  9.  and  907.  46.  fi. 
Yat.  66.  42.  and  49.  10.  N.     This   inlet 


explored 
who,  find 


by  captain  Cook  fer  MO 

tnaing  the  water  grow  less 

salt  as  he  advanced,  concluded  that  this 


was  the  outlet  of  a  lam  river.  It  has  been 
since  completely  explored  by  Vancouver, 
who  penetrated  with  his  ship  as  far  as  the 
inlet  was  navigable;  and,  afterwards,  with 
his  hosts,  advanced  until  he  found  the  east* 
era  banks  gradually  unite  with  those  on 
the  western  side,  and  terminate  in  a  circu- 
lar form,  in  long.  211, 17.  E.,  and  Uu  61. 
29.  N.  On  both  sides,  the  shores  of 
this  bay  appear  compact  and  unbroken, 
and  the  surface  of  the  country  descending 
rather  abruptly  at  first,  admitted  near  the 
water  side  a  narrow  border  of  low  land; 
this  was  covered  with  wood,  which  conti- 
nued to  grow  some  distance  np  the  moun- 
tains, which  are  very  rugged  and  lofty,  and 
above  the  line  where  vegetation  ceases*  they 
are  wrapt  in  perpetual  snow.  On  the  west- 
ern aide  of  the  inlet,  about  70  mOea  from 
its  entrance,  is  a  volcano,  which  was  ob- 
served by  Vancouver  to  emit  large  columns 
of  whitish  smoke.  When  Vancouver  was 
advancing  into  this  inlet  in  the  month 
of  May,  his  progress  was  much  im- 
peded by  the  ice,  which,  aided  by  the 
velocity  of  a  current  running  at  the  rate 
of  five  miles  an  hour,  drifted  in  large 
masses,  and  with  incredible  violence,  on 
the  vessel ;  this,  added  to  the  shoals  in  the 
channel,  rendered  the  navigation  extremely 
dangerous.  The  inhabitants  appeared  to 
be  similar  in  their  manners  to  those  of 
Prince  William's  sound. 

Cook's  Steait,  the  strait  is  so  called 
which  divides  the  two  islands  of  New  Zea- 
land in  the  South  Pacific  ocean. 

Cooka,  Dab,  a  country  of  central  Afri- 
ca, situated  on  or  near  the  bank*  of  the 
Bahr  el  Fittre.  Major  Rennell  supposes 
it  to  be  the  same  described  by  the  Arabian 
geographers  under  the  name  of  Cauga. 

Cooke's  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast 
of  Easter  island,  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  Long* 
109.35.  W.  Lat.27.  U.S. 

CooKHonsa,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  107  miles  N,W. 
of  New  York. 

Cookquago,  a  river  of  New  York,  which 
rises  in  the  county  of  Schoarie,  crosses  the 
countv  of  Delaware,  and,  joining  with  the 
Papacnton,  forms  the  Delaware  river. 

Coolahy,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs 
into  Ardnsglass  bay,  5  miles  S.  W.  ofSligo. 

Coolorsny,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  WexfbroV  In  1798,  the  kings 
troops  defeated  the  rebels  at  tbia  place.  A  | 
fair  is  held  here  on  the  1st  March*  3  miks  | 
S.  S.W.  of  Arklow.  j 

CootincK  Landing,  a  town  of  Mary* j 
land,  on  the  Pfttuxenfc  8*  miles  S.S.  W.  of 
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C*m%,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
ja  Gesnji*,  »  malm  S.  W.  of  Oakfuene. 

Gooue,  a  woody  and  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Hiadostan,  in  the  province  of  La* 
bote,  stalled  between  the  33d  and  34th 
degrees  sf  N.  let,  and  intersected  by  the  . 
Bewh  river:  it  is  tributary  to  the  Setka.  . 

Goouis,  celled  also  Booonathpoee,  a 
Iowa  ef  Hindoatan,  eapifal  of  the  above 
district,  situated  mi  the  eastern  aide  of  the 
fryah  river.    Long.  73.  48.  E»  Lat  33. 

Coouw,  a  town  of  Hindoatan,  province 
rfOrint,  and  district  of  Cuttack,  situated 
co  the  south  side  of  the  Mahanuddy  river. 
It  b  t  place  of  considerable  traffic,  the 
■ocfaanta  from  Berar  coming  here  with 
cotton  and  returning  with  salt.  Long.  85. 
17.  E.  Let  90.  IS.  N. 

Cooloo,  a  town  belonging  to  independent 
dat&,  in  the  province  of  Orissa,  and  dis- 
trict of  Cuttack.  -  Long.  84.  40.  £•  Lat 
*>.  40.  N. 

Cooloda,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
tfBqapore,bdoiigirigtotheNiiam.  Long. 


7UB.  Lat.  16.  4. 

Coolt  Point,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  at  the 
north  entrance  into  Dundalk  bay,  on  the 
est*  of  Louth.  Long.  6.  7.  W.  Lat  6& 
«.  N. 

Coomtar,  a  town  of  Hindoatan,  in  the 
prince  of  Gundwaneh,  46  miles  N.  £.  of 
Kagpsre.  Long.  80.  60.  E.  Lat  SI.  S3. 
X.— There  ia  another  town  of  the  same 
suae  in  the  province  of  Canara. 

Cosrxa,  a  large  and-  aangsbie  river 
which  mingles  its  waters  with  A*hky  river 
Wow  Charleston  city  in  South  Carolina. 
These  form  a  spacious  and  convenient  bar- 
boor,  which  communicates  with  the  ocean, 
just  bdow  Sullivan's  island,  which  it  leaves 
oo  the  north,  seven  miles  south-east  of  the 
city.  In  these  riven  the  tide  rises  6£  feet. 
Cooper  river  ia  a  mile  wide  at  the  ferry,  0 
imkt  above  Charleston. 

team's  Creek,  a  river  of  New  Jersey, 
which  runs  into  the  Delaware.  Long.  75. 
».W.  Lat  SO.  66,  N. 

Cooraa's  Island,  a  small  island  near 
fiaisvis,  about  3800  feet  in  circumference, 
on  which  the  Dutch  Bast  India  company 
have  several  warehouses,  chiefly  for  coffee. 
(Win's  Island,  one  of  the  leaser  Vir- 
gin Isles  in  the  West  Indies,  situated  south- 
vest  of  Ginger  Island,  and  uninhabited. 
It  is  five  miles  long,  and  one  broad.  Long. 
&A7.W.  Let;  18. 6.  N. 

Cooraa's  Island,  a  rock  of  considerable 
height,  about  five  miles  in  circumference, 
in  toe  South  Atlantic  ocean,  about  one  mile 
from  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Georgia. 
long.  36.  4.  W.  Lat  64.  67.  S. 

Cooke's  Town,  a  Tillage  and  town- 
•fy  of  Otsego  county,  New  York.   It  con- 


tained in  1706,  66  houses.    Long.  74.  4*. 
W.  Lat  48.  44,  N. 

CooPEa's  Town,  Pennsylvania,  ia  ska* 
ated  on  the  Susquchaniian  river.  This 
place,  in  1785,  waa  a  wilderness  Nine 
years  after,  it  contained  1800  inhabitant*; 
and  has  since  continued  to  increase- 

Cooaoj  a  mountainoua  and  woody  diss* 
trict  of  the  Southern  India,  situated  bev 
tween  the  province  of  Mysore,  and  the 
British  province  of  Malabar;  it  produces 
sandal  wood  and  teak  timber,  rice,  pepper, 
and  some  other  apices.     The  woods  also 
abound  with  elephants  and  ferocious  beast*. 
It  contains  scarcely  any  towns,  but  of  km 
years  the  rajah  with  hia  &mily -reside  in 
the  fortress  of  Mercara.     The  rajahs  of 
Coorg  axe  mentioned  in  history  so  early  as 
1583  aa  independent  princes;  and  the  pre*. ■ 
sent  family  have  reigned  since  the  year 
1632.    They  are  of  the  Nair  cast  of  Hin- 
doos, and  retained  their  independence  sill 
about  the  year  1773,  when  domestic  div- 
sentionB  gave  Hyder  AH  an  opportunity  of 
subduing  them.    A  dispute  having  arisen 
in  the  nuttily  respecting  the  succession,  fan 
waa  applied  to  aa  an  arbitrator,  and  shortly 
settled  the  business,  by  destroying  one  par- 
ty, and  making  prisoners  of  the  other;  af- 
ter which  he  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try.    Upon  the  succession  of  Tippoo  Sul- 
tan, he  ordered  the  royal  family  to  be  re- 
moved from  Bednore  to  the  fort  of  Peria- 
patam;   whence,  in  the  year  1788,  the 
rajah  made  hia  escape,  and,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  feithful  and  brave  subjects, 
drove  the  armies  of  Tippoo  from  hisdo- 
•minions.    In  the  year  1701,  when  the  Bri- 
tish declared  war  against  Tippoo,  the  rajah 
of  Coorg  became  one  of  then  most  faith- 
ful and  useful  allies,  and  enabled  general 
Abercrombie  s  army  to  roach  Mysore ;  in 
return  for  which  conduct,  lord  Cornwallia 
insisted,  aa  one  of  the  primary  articles  of 
peace,  that  Tippoo  should  relinquish  all 
authority  over  him,  and  that  Coorg  should 
be  one  of  the  ceded  territories:  such  a  de- 
mand was  totally  unexpected,  and  the  sul- 
tan was  so  much  irritated  when  it  was 
made,  that  he  vowed  he  would  rather'pe- 
rish  in  the  flames  of  his  capital  than  a** 
cede  to  it    He  waa,  however,  forced  to 
comply,  and  reluctantly  ratified  the  treaty. 
In  the  following  war  of  J  790,  the  rajah  of 
Coorg  co-operated  with  the  British  army 
under  general  Stuart,  and,  on  the  downfal 
of  Tippoo,  was  rewarded  by  the  free  and 
uncontrouled  management  of  his  own  ter- 
ritories,  on   condition  of  being  the  con- 
stant ally  of  the  British  nation.  The  coun- 
try having  thus  for  some  years  enjoyed  a 
state  of  tranquillity  is  hut  recovering  its 
former  cultivation,  and  now  exports  consi- 
jlerable  quantities  of  grain  to  Mysore.   Tin 
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river  Cauveiy  has  its  source  in  Ctorg,  but 
does  not  attain  to  any  magnitude  tiU  after 
it  en  ten  Mysore* 

Coos,  Urrra,  a  river  of  Vermont,  winch 
rant  into  tke  Conncctievt.  Long.  71. 34. 
W.  Lat.  44.  32.  N.  / 

Coos,  Lower,  a  river  of  Vermont,  which 
rang  into  the  Connecticut.  Long.  72.  W. 
Let.  44. 8.  N. 

Coosa,  or  Coosa  Hatcha,  t»  river  of 
North  America,  which  rises  in  the  high 
lands  of  die  Cherokee  country,  and  join- 
ing TaUspoose,  forma  the  Alabama  river. 
Its  course  is  generally  south  through  the 
country  of  the  Natches.  It  is  full  of  rocks 
and  shoals,  and  is  hardly  navigable  for  ca- 


CoosABrs,  an  Indian  town  of  West  Flo- 
rida, on  the  Alabama  river,  60  miles  above 
its  month. 

Coobahatcrki,  a  river  of  South  Caro- 
lina, which  folk  into  the  strait  that, 
rates  Beaufort  island  from  the 
Long.  go.  5*.  W.  Lat.  88.  S3.  N. 

COOSAWATCHIB,    OT    COOSAHATCBIB,     • 

post  town  in  Beaufort  district,  South  Ca- 
rolina, situated  on  the  south-west  side  of 
Coosa  river,  over  which  a  bridge  has  been 
lately  erected.  It  is  a  ntawing  place, 
having  about  40  bouses,  a  court  bouse, 
and  jail.    77  miles  W.8.W.  of  Charleston. 

Coosbvbya,  a  town  of  Bengal,  16  miles 
&£.  of.Moorghedsbad. 

Coosrf  CascK,  a  river  of  Kentucky, 
•  which  runs  into  Cumberland  river.  Long. 
80.  50.  W.  Lat  36.  45.  N. 

Cooskeab,  a  town  of  Hinddstan,  in  the 
province  of  Bahar.  It  formerly  possessed 
one  of  those  forts,  so  numerous  in  that  pro- 
vince, die  temindars  or  landholders  of 
which  were  so  noted  for  their  independent 
spirit  and  contempt  of  the  authority  of  go- 
vernment.   Long.  85. 47.  E.  Lat.  25. 6.  N. 

Cootshill,  a  neat  and  well  built  town 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  agree- 
ably situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
The  linen  manufiicture  is  here  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent.  53  miles  N.  W. 
from  Dublin,  and  11  miles  N.£.  of  Cavan. 

Cootba,  a  town  of  Hindostsn,  in  the 
province  of  Allahabad,  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  Betwah.  In  the 
year  1807,  the  districts  of  Cootra  and  Pu- 
way  were  restored  by  the  British  govern- 
ment to  their  legitimate  owner,  rajah  Bukht 
ping,  a  Bundelcund  chief.  Long.  79. 88. 
$.  Lat  95.  45.  N. 

Gootstowv,  in  Berks  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, ia  situated  on  a  branch  of  Sauhoca 
.  creek.  It  contains  40  houses,  and  a  Ger- 
man Lutheran  and  a  Calviniat  church  unit- 
ed.   TSmilesN.W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

Cota,  a  river  of  Upper  Italy,  which 
.MlsinjotbefQ. 


.   Cs*a,  a  river  of  Quito,  whioji  &B*  Info 
the  BsmeraMat,  in  lat  0.  S«.  Nr 

Coj»ai8,  a  lake  of  Greece,  in*be  province 
of  Livadia,  in  the  ancient  Boeotia;  above  40 
miles  in  circumference.    See  Tbpohis. 

Cor  at,  a  small  island  of  the  Hebrides, 
8  miles  W.  of  Harris. 

CorsvAME,  or  CorAVAMA  Rivsx,  a 
river  of  South  America,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Guiana,  and,  after  a  course  of 
about  80  miles,  foils  into  die  Atlantic 
ocean.  It  is  generally  from  two  to  four 
miles  broad,  exceedingly  shallow,  and 
crowded  with  quicksands,  small  islands, 
and  rocks,  so  that  its  navigation  is  very  dif- 
ficult for  vessels  of  any  burden. 

Copbnragkk,  ft.  c.  Merchants  Harbour\ 
the  metropolis  or  the  Danish  monarchy, 
and  one  of  the  best  built  rides  in  Europe, 
stands  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of 
Zealand,  in  the  channel  of  the  Baltic,  call- 
ed the  Sound,  about  80  miles  front  the  nar- 
row passage  of  that  name.  Its  position  is 
on  a  low  tract  surrounded  with  small  lakes, 
and  partly  intersected  by  inlets  of  the  see. 
Its  name  occurs  in  history  for  the  first  time 
about  the  year  1048 :  it  was  then  rnsigmn- 
cant,  and  the  abode  of  fishermen.  In  1 1 68, 
the  well-known  bishop  Absslon,  or  Axel, 
having  received  the  place  and  its  territory 
in  gift  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  fortified 
the  harbour,  and  built  on  a  small  island 
the  castle  of  Axelhuus,  to  defend  the  coast 
against  the  pirates  who  then  swarmed  in 
the  Baltic,  The  protection  thus  sJforded, 
and  the  onavosneftoe  of  the  situation  as  a 
barton**  aeon  induced  the  inhabitants  of 
other  par*  of  Zealand  to  prefer  H  for  their 
residence;  it  gradually  increased,  and,  in 
1854,  the  town's  records  represent  it  as 
surrounded  with  ramparts  and  ditches. 
Thirty  years  after,  it  received  the  privileges 
of  a  town,  and,  finally,  in  1443,  became  the 
residence  of  the  court.  The  unfortunate 
recurrence  of  conflagrations  has  had  the  ef- 
fect of  giving  Copenhagen  a  degree  of  regu- 
larity seldom  met  with  in  old  cities ;  most 
of  the  houses  are  modern,  many  indeed  re- 
constructed since  1 794-5.  The  farm  of  the 
town  is  oblong,  the  walls  extending  nearly 
five  English  miles;  they  are  surrounded 
with  a  chain  of  bastions  and  a  broad  ditch, 
but  these  defences  proved  inadeouate  against 
the  British  attack  of  1807,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  island  of  Tre  Kroner  (three  crowns) 
had  been  found  unable  to  repel  the  fire  of 
our  shipping  in  1801.  Some  of  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  inconvenient,  others  broad 
and  well  paved.  It  is  forbidden  to  build 
with  wood ;  the  customary  material  is  brick 
or  white  calcareous  stone;  the  finer  edifices 
are  of  freestone  or  Norwegian  marble. 

The  view  of  this  city  in  the  approach 
from  the  sea  is  magnificent^  and  the  pro- 
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on  the  land  tide  are  likewise  very 
beudftd.  Cepenhadmisnntfeupofthree 
dttuict  parts,  viz.  the  Old  Town,  (which, 
however,  having  been  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed  by  the  frses*f  1788  and  1794;  is 
the  last  erected  of  the  whole) ;  the  New 
Tows,  or  Frederickstown;  and  Christians- 
haven:  Of  these  the  old  town  is  the  largest 


t  populous,  forming  what  is  proper. 
Ij  called  title  city.    That  part  of  the  new 
town  caDed  Anaalienborg  was  built  entirely 
anew  by  Frederick  V.  between  1744  and 
1745;  it  is  extremely  beautiftil,  and  con* 
aists  chiefly  of  an  octagon,  known  by  the 
name  of  Frederick's  Square,  and  opening 
into  fbnr  broad  rectangular  streets.    The 
chief  entrance  is  through  a  gate  composed 
of  double  rows  of  Corinthian  pillars.    Of 
the  fair  principal  buildings  which  compose 
me  square,  one  is  appropriated  to  the  king, 
another  to  the  crown  prince,  the  third  to 
the  knag Is  brother,  and  the  fourth'  to  the 
marine  academy.     In  the  centre  is  a  fine 
bronze  statue  of  Frederick  V.  on  horseback. 
One  of  the  streets  proceeding  from  the  oc- 
tagon leads  to  the  harbour,  another  to  Pre* 
derick  a  church,  an  elegant  edifice,  begun 
many    Tears  ago,  but  still  imperfect  for 
want  or  funds  to  finish  it  on  the  very 
expensive  plan  proposed.     Not  fin*   from 
this  is   the  king's  new   market,   a  spa- 
boos  but  irregular  area,  containing  in  one 
of  its  aides  the  castle  of  CharloUenburg, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Queen,  but 
now  appropriated  to  the  royal  academy  of 
foe  arts.     Here  also  is  the  theatre,  the  ar- 
tillery house,  the  gnat  hotel,  and  other 
stately  hmlrimgs,  and  in  the  centre  is  on 
equestrian  statue  of  Christian  V.  erected  in 
14S9.  ThoharbowofCorjenhagaisfbrnw 
ed  by  s  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  or  rather 
channel,  running  between  the  city  and  the 
opposite  island  of  Amack;  it  is  capable  of 
containing  600  merchantmen,  and  though 
the  entrance  is  so  narrow  that  one  ship  on- 
ly can  enter  at  a  tune,  the  depth  is  suffi- 
cient to  admit  vessela  of  the  largest  sise  ; 
they  come  in  the  canals  dose  to  the  ware- 
booses,  where  they  load  and  unload  their 
cargoes.    A  part  of  this  harbour  is  appro- 
priated to  the  royal  navy,  which  was  kept 
with  a  degree  of  regularity  not  to  be  seen 
k  any  other  country  than  Britain.     The 
•hips  of  war  were  separated  from  the  mer- 
chantmen by  a  kind  of  gallery;  each  ship 
bad  its  particular  storehouse  opposite  to  the 

r  where  she  wss  moored.  The  part  of 
town  called  Cbristianshaven  was  built 
by  Chrtbtian  IV.  on  the  adjacent  part  of 
the  island  of  Amack,  or  Amager ;  it  is  se- 
parated from  Copenhagen  by  the  inlet  that 
forms  the  harbour,  but  which  becoming  af- 
terwards narrower,  is  crossed  by  two  bridges. 
The  island  is  actexal  leagues  in  circuit,  and 


forma  a  succession  of  kitchen  gardens  "and 
meadows,  which  furnish  Copenhagen  with 
vegetables,  milk,  batter,  and  cheese.    The/ 
trade  of  Copenhagen  became  considerable 
m  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and  conti- 
nued in  a  state  of  prosperity,  but  without 
rapid  increase,  till  the  war  of  the  French 
revolution.    That  war  involving  Holland 
and  other  maritime  countries,  a  large  trans- 
fer of  capital  and  business  was  made  to 
Copenhagen,  not  only  for  the  navigation  of 
the  European  seas,  but  for  remote  voyages 
to  India  and1  China.    This  branch  of  com- 
merce carried  on  hi  the  Danish  name,  bat 
chiefly  for  British  account,  proved  equally 
beneficial  to  both  parties ;  but  like  the  other 
branches  of  Danish  trade,  it  received  a  fetal 
blow  by  our  hostilities  of  1807.  From  that 
time,  till  the  end  of  the  war,  Denmark  ex- 
perienced severe  sufierings;  and  even  in. 
.peace  a  length  of  time  will  be  necessary  to 
repair  such  accumulated  losses.    The  snip- 
ping belonging  to  the  port  may  be  comput- 
ed, on  an  average,  at  40a  vessels,  manned 
Sr  nearly  6000  seamen;  but  so  great  had 
e  transit  business  of  Copenhagen  become 
in  the  midst  of  last  war,  that,  in  1806, 
nearly  9000  cargoes  were  discharged  here 
from  ports  out  of  the  Baltic,  and  out  of  the 
dominions  of  Denmark.  Copenhagen  draws 
from  Norway  cannon  shot,  anchors,  and 
hardware;  from  Russia,  tax,  hemp,  masts, 
sailcloth,  and  cordage;  from  Sweden,  pitch 
and  tar;  and  from  Germany,  oak.— The 
bank  of  Copenhagen  was  established  by 
Christian  Vl.  in  1730.    Accounts  are  kept 
in  rixdolfars,  marks,  and  schillings;  the 
value  of  the  rixdoUar  is  4s.  7d.    The  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  establishments  (most 
of  which  are  under  the  direction  of  a  parti- 
cular board)  are  those  of  coarse  and-gfcated 
linen,  sailcloth,  ticking,  cotton  stufn,  wool- 
len stuffs,  leather,  spirituous  liquors,  and  a 
manu&ctory  of  porcelain  belonging  to  the 
government.    Here  are  also  anchor  fbund- 
eries,  roperies,  and  extensive  dock-yards. 

Copenhagen  is  not  only  the  residence  of 
the  court,  but  the  seat  of  all  the  great  pub-; 
lie  establishments  of  the  kingdom.  The 
bishop  of  Zealand  has  his  residence  here ; 
and,  exclusive  of  the  cathedral,  which  was 
destroyed  during  the  last  siege,  there  are 
90  churches,  and  several  Jewish  synagogues. 
Of  the  88  hospitals,  the  most  splendid  is 
Aat  of  Frederick  V.;  but  the  moat  interest- 
ing, from  its  regulations  and  extensive  use- 
fulness, is  the  lying-in  hospital,  to  which 
is  attached  a  scnool  of  midwifery,  and  a 
foundling:  hospital.  Among  other  publio 
edifices  are  to  be  mentioned  the  arsenal,  the 
exchange  (a  large  Gothic  building),  tile 
barracks,  tne  residence  of  the  BernstornV 
and  of  other  families,  chiefly  in  the  new 
town.    The  citadel,  which  stands  at  thw 
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t  extremity  of  the  town,  is  smaJL 
the  small  Gothic  cattle  of  Jtoeenbur*  ia 
en  the  north-west  sUe  of  the  town  within 
the  waUs';  kiti  royal  palace,  remarkable 
chiefly  for  its  museum,  which  contain*  the 
mgalia,  along  with  a  number  of  curious 
and  valuable  minerals  and  medals.  The 
gardens,  which  are  very  extensive* 


the  principal  womesiadc  of  the 
The  spire  ef  Trinity  church  is  accounted  a 
masterpiece  of  art;  it  contains  the  library 
of  the  university,  and  the  globe  of  Tycho 
Brahe:  the  chair  in  which  that  astronomer 
made  his  observations  at  Uranitnhurg,  k 
preserved  in  the  royal  museum.  The  ob- 
servatory is  ISO  feet  in  height,  and  about 
TO  in  •diameter;  H  is  remarkable  for  a  sps* 
ml  carnage  road  made  of  brick  on  a  very 
easy  ascent* 

The  university  was  established  in  14?0f 
and  has  considerable  funds,  but  bears  in  its 
plan  the  traces  of  an  unlettered  age.    Divi- 
nity, law,  raedicinej  and  philosophy,  are 
taught  here;  the  number  of  students,  on 
an  average,  is  100,  of  whom  lee  are  main- 
tained from  public  funds.    The  library  is 
voluminous,  but  with  few  books  of  recent 
date;  a  collection  of  Icelandic 
is  preserved  here.  The  university  has 
wise  a  museum  of  natural  history,  an  ana- 
tomical theatre,  and  a  chemical  laboratory; 
hut  most  of  the  building!  were  destroyed 
by  our  unfortunate  bombardment  of*  1807, 
ita  vioinity  to  the  city  walla  rendering  it 
particularly  eapesed  to  our  fire.    Herb  U 
also  a  ferae  botanic  garden;  and  societies  in 
considerable  numbers,  as  well  for  art.  and 
science,  as  for  the  leas  ramiliar  subjects  of 
Setnfans  vian  tttemture,  Icelandic  literature, 
genealogy  and  hetaldy,  eVc.     The  royal 
library  amply  compensates  for  the  defi- 
ciency, of  that  of  the.  university,  being 
•  superb  os&ctton  of  more  than  340,000 
volumes,  increased  some  time  ago  by  the 
library  of  M.  Senna,  and  the  Arabic  manu- 
scripts of  Niehuhr.    Two  other  tibraries, ' 
bomyithed  by  individuals,  are  open  to  the 
public. 

Copenhagen  has,  m  the  coarse  of  its  his- 
tory, experienced  a  variety  of  misfortunes, 
having  been  repeatedly  occupied  by  the 
Swedes,  and  the  terms  of  peace  dictated 
Under  its  walk  In  October  1798,  a  dread- 
Jul. awe  broke  out,  which  consumed  two 
thirds  of  the  town;  in  February  1704,  an- 
other tore  destroyed  nearly  1000  houses; 
this  was  followed  by  a  third  conflagnation 
in  June  1796.  In  the  attack  by  the  British 
in  180?,  above  900  houses,  including  the  ca- 
thedral and  part  of  the  aunverairr,  were  de- 
stroyed, winle  douhte  that  number  was  da- 
intend. 

The  population  of  Copenhagen,  in  H69, 
was  71,000;  1*1901,  *0,000j  and  at  pre* 


sentitiseonroutedat  100,000.  IfOmiks 
N  JB.  of  Hamburg,  31*  feVrV.  of  Stockholm, 
and  600  NJB.  of  London.  Long- 12.  36.6. 
£..  Lat.  55.  41.  4.  N. 

Copbnicx,  or  KopnricK,  a  small  town! 
of  Prussia,  situated  on  an  hdand  in  the 
Spree,  9  miles  SL  B.  of  Berlin.  Population 
1400.  Long.  13.  35.  R.  Ut.  53. 25.  N. 
.  Cofet,  tor  Coprsi,  s  small  neat  Sown  of! 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Vend,  district 
of  Nyen,  situated  on  the  west  hank  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  Here  is  a  fine  castle  and 
barony,  which  belonged  to  H.  Keeker,  and 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  his  daughter, 
Madame  de  8teel;  both  Be  interred  in  a 
mausoleum  in  the  garden.  Population  1800- 
8  miles  N.N.E.  ofGeneva.  | 

OorsT,  or  St  Julien  nc  Cornt,  n  town  | 
of  France,  in  Auvergne,  with  330  houses.     , 
Cofiapq,  a  province  of  Chili,  in  South  ' 
America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  de*  ! 
serta  of  Peru,  on  the  east  by  the  Andes,  on 
the  south  by  Coquimho,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Pacific  ocean.    It  is  in  length  from 
north  to  south  about  100  leagues,  end  in 
breadth  from  east  to  west  44.  It  is  watered 
by  the  rivers  Salado,  Coniapo,  from  whence 
it  derives  its  name,   CasWno,    Totoral, 
Quebradaponda,  Guaaco,  and  Chollai.    It 
tery  seldom  rains. here.    Cattle  are  there- 
fore scarce,  although  it  nevertheteaa  pro- 
dames  every  aort  of  grain  of  excellent  qua- 
lify, and  fruits  of  various  lands.  The  tem- 
rjecatnreis  very  mild  throughout  the  year. 
It  has  many  mines  of  copper,  moat  pure 
%nd  rich  eulphur,.loadatone,  lapis  lazuli, 
and  gold,  some  af  which  are  worked  ;  and 
it  is  not  many  years  ago  that  some  silver 
mines  also  were*diecovered.    It  abounds  no 
less  in  nitre,  on  which  account  all  the  wa- 
ters here  are  bnckiah.    This  province  is 
very  thinly  peopled,  he  inhabitants,  who 
may  amount  to  .about  5000  of  all  agee  and 
sexes,  being  dispersed  about  the  country  in 
forms. 

Copiapo,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro- 
vince, situated  on  the  riser  of  ita  name, 
which  enters  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  serve* 
as  in  pert.  Long.  58.  £0.  W.  La&S6,50.S, 
CoriAro,  a  mountain  of  Chili,  in  let.  86* 
S.  in  which  there  is  a  volcano  subject  to 
violent  eruptions. 

Copiwshay  and  Comiholm,  two  of  the 
Orkney  islands,  two  miles  in  length,  joined 
to  one  another  by  a  reef,  dry  at  half  tide, 
and  hence  farming  one  island.  The  lofty 
rocks  of  the  former  are  covered  with  nume- 
rous flocks  of  wild  fowl.  On  the  latter  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  chapel,  and  some 
detached  rates.  Ccpinshav  fie*  two  miles 
S.E.  of  Mainland,  and  is  Inhabited  by  two 
families,  containing  about  18  individuals. 

Coplanp  IsLAims,  a  small  cluster  of 
Wand*  off  the  ooast  of  Ireland,  aoarly  of*- 
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taite  to  Densghadee  in  the  county  «f 
Dow.  On  one  of  these  tome  cabins  nave 
bees  boih,  Mid  en  another  a  lighthouse. 
Lang,  of  the  one  with  the  lighthouse,  5. 
o;W.    Ut.54.S9.  N. 

Oopkxbivgoe,  a  small  town  and  castle 
of  Haover,  19  miles  S.  W,  of  Hanover* 

Coppii  I«iANb,  a  small  island  in  Lake 
Superior,  sear  the  east  coast  Long;  85* 
saw*.  Lat  47.81.  N. 

Comi-MiffE  Rrvxti,  a  liver  of  North 
Ameria,  which  runs  into  the  sea.  Long. 
111.  5.  W.    Lat.  69.  N. 

Coppes-Minb  RivbBj  a  river  of  Upper 
Canada,  which  runs  into  Lake  Superior,  in 
Lt««.N. 

CoppaAcvnnY,  Ike  name  of  a  pass  in  the 
rmge  of  mountains  urtiieh  divide  Bengal 
(ram  the  dominions  of  the  Jftabratta«hief  of 
Nigpore.  Long.  86.S8.E.  Lat92.40.N. 

Cop  ti  wo,  a  small  but  neat  and  populous 
town  of  the  Venetian  territory  in  the  Vero- 
nese. > 

Cofmsa,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  in 
die  province  of  Romania,  which  Ms  into 
tbfMtfta. 

Copul,  or  Ko?ox,  a  celebrated  bill  fort 
«f  Hindostan,  in  the  province  of  Bejapore} 
Monging  to  the  Nizam.  Long.  7*.  19.  B. 
Utl5.S0.N- 

Coo,  Li,  a  town  of  GaHam,  in  Africa, 
rathe  Senegal,  95  mile*  &,&W.of  Kayee. 

CoquBt,  a  small  river  of  England,  which 
rises  among  die  Carterfell  hills  on  the  Scots. 
tiA  bolder,  and  flowing  through  Northum- 
brian!, Jails  into  the  Gorman  ocean,  op* 
p«rtc  Coquet  island. 

Cowit,  an  islet  of  England,  intbeGer- 
mo  ocean,  off  the  middle  of  the  coast  of 
Northumberland.  It  is  about  n  mile  in  cir- 
amftrenee. 

Coqoib  acoa,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Tew 
nFinsa,  Long.  71.4.  W.  Lat.  11;  55.  N. 

CoQcrt m so,  a  province  bf  Chili,  bounded 
on  (he  north  by  Copiapo,  on  the  east  by 
the  Andes,  on  the  south-east  by  Aconcagua; 
ooAewoth-westbyQuillota,  and  on  the 
wrtbythesea,  It  is  45  leagues  in  length, 
■ri  40  in  breadth.  Its  rivers  are  the  Co* 
qmm^Toiigoi,Liniari,  andChuapa.  The 
Unitary  is  for  the  most  pert  broken  and 
rawen,  and  produces,  though  not  in  abund* 
««,  the  same  fruits  as  in  the  whole  king- 
dom, sack  as  grain,  wine,  olives,  and  oil  of 
ttceflent  quality.  It  is  of  an  extremely  be- 
nign tenpemture,  enjoying  throughout  the 
y<»  a  perpetual  spring,  neither  mcommod- 
d  by  heat  nor  cold.  It  has  many  gold 
ffline*;  likewise  some  of  silver,  oopper,  lead, 
■lffcw,  white  lime,  and  salt;  but  the  mo- 
idmost  abundantly  produced  is  copper; 
jfg*  quantities  of  which  are  exported'  to 

SpiBi  and  to  different  parts  of  Ante* 

"*  Population  UfiW. 


CoooutBO,  the  capital  of  the  above  pee* 
.vince,  situated  at  nearly  a  mile's  distance 
from  the  sea,  upon  *  range  of  elevated 
ground,  from  which  there  la  a  dehghtftd 
prospect.  The  city  is  of  considerable  aise, 
containing  500  families  of  Spaniards  and 
people  of  colour,  with  some  Indiana.  The 
streets  are  built  in  straight  lines,  and  the 
houses  are  disjoined  from  each  other  by 
large  gardens,  which  are  well  supplied  wit* 
water  brought  by  aouednots  torn  the  riven 
Besides  the  parish  church,  it  contains  seve- 
ral convents,  and  a  college,  formerly  be* 
longing  to  the  Jesuits.  Its  port  is  conve- 
nient, and  ninch.  frequented.  Its  experti 
consist  chiefly  of  copper,  of  horses,  of  which 
it  has  an  excellent  breed,  of  wine,  oil,  tal* 
low,  cow  hides,  and  eWed  meats,  and  it 


sends  annually  four  or  -five  vessek  loaded 
with  these  effects  to  Lima.  It  has  bosm 
several  times  taken  and  pmndewd  by*h* 
English.  ,  174  miles  N.  W.  of  Switiagok 

Long.  71. 16.  W.   Lat.  SO.  S> There  is 

an  island  of  the  same  name  on  the  coast 
-  Cora,  a  small  village  of  Italy,  in  the 
States  of  the  Church,  about  8  miles  from 
VelktrL 

Co*a,  a  town,  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  Samoa,  situated. on  the  side  of  a  rocky 
hilL  It  is  a  poor,  ill-built  place,  bearing 
rather  the  appearance  of  a  village  than  of « 
town,  but  contains  about  250  houses,  and 
-12  smell  churches. 

Coraan,  a  peninsula  of  Ireland,  on  too 
west  coast  of  die  county  of  Mayo,  separat- 
ed from  Aehill  island  by  a  narrow  channeL 
It  is  about  7  miles  in  length,  from  east  to 
west,  and  from  3  to  4  in  breadth. 
.  Coracb,  a  aiver  of  Naples,  which  rises 
among  the  Appennines,  and  falls  into  the 
gulf  of  Squillace.  Long.  10. 50.  E.  Lat. 
88.  50.  N. 

Corachib,  or  Kurachee,  a  seaport  town 
of  A%hairistan,  province  of  Sinde,  district 
of  Tattah,  supposed  to  be  the  Sangada  of 
Arrian,  or  the  port  of  Alexander.  It  is  si- 
tuated in  lat.  24.  52.  N.  long.  67. 17.  E., 
and  is  now  the  principal  port  of  the  pro* 
vince.  Its  harbour,  which  is  called  Khor 
(tart  All,  is  very  confined;  and,  owing  to 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  it,  cannot  with 
safety  be  entered  by  a  vessel  drawing  more 
than  10  feet  water.  On  the  western  pro- 
montory, which  forms  the  bay,  there  is  * 
fort,  which  completely  commands  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbour.  The  town  consists 
of  upwards  of  3000  houses,  and  is  encmn* 
passed  by  a  mud  wall,  with  round  towers, 
but  incapable  of  making  any  defence  against 
cannon*  The  majority  of  the  finhabttants 
are  Hindoos,  who  carry  on  an  extensive 
commerce  in  despite  of  heavy  duties  and 
customs  that  are  levied  on  them,  the  amount 
of  which  has  been  estimated  at  L,15,ooo 
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sterling  *  per  annum.  Its  exports  we 
saltpetre,  rice,  cotton,  butter,  oil,  horses, 
ana  many  other  valuable  commodities 
brought  from  Cabul  and  the  northern  pro- 
vinces. Ita  importa  are  metals,  ivory,  tea, 
sugar,  apices,  and  all  the  manufactures  who* 
ther  of  India  or  of  Europe.  It  belongs  to 
three  brothers,  of  the  Mahometan  religion, 
called  the  Ameers  of  Sind,  who  reside  at  a 
modern  city  called  Hyderabad,  and  who  are 
tributary  to  the  king  of  Cabul.  This  ~ 
seema  to  be  rising  on  the  ruins  of 
bunder,  formerly  the  great  port  of  Si 
hat  which,  owing  to  the  dangers  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Indus,  and  the  want  of 
good  pilots,  is  now  little  frequented.  The 
country  in  the  vicinity  is  Terr  level  and 
sandy,  and  covered  with  brushwood  and 
other  hardy  plants,  on  which  they  rear  a 
number  of  camels.  During  the  rainy  sea- 
son there  4b  a  creek  navigable  by  flat- 
fcKtotned  boats,  which  communicates  with 
the  Indus,  and  by  which  goods  are  conveyed 
to  Tatta,  and  from  thence  up  the  country. 

Cobaco,  Cane,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast 
of  hhe  island  Metelin,  or  Mytelene,  in  the 
archipelago.  Long.  26. 20.  E.  Lat  39.24.  N. 
Cobadok,  a  river  of  Syria,  supposed  by 
Pococke  to  be  the  Kereeos  of  Ptolemy.  It 
runs  into  the  Mediterranean.  4  miles  S.  of 
Tortoea. 

Corah,  called  also  Jehanabad,  a  district 
of  Hindostan,  province  of  Allahabad,  aL> 
tuated  in  the  Dooab,  or  country  between 
the  rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges,  and  lying  be* 
tween  the  86th  and  87th  degrees  of  northern 
latitude.  It  is  a  level  country,  but  well 
watered,  and  very  fertile,  producing  abund- 
ance of  every  kind  of  grain  but  rice.  It 
yields  excellent  crops  of  sugar-cane,  tobacco, 
and  cotton;  and  having  good  roads  and  navi- 
gable rivers  on  its  eastern  and  western  boun- 
daries, has  every  facility  for  carrying  on  an 
extensive  commerce.  This  district  was  first 
invaded  by  the  English  army  in  1763,  in 
pursuit  of  the  nuwab  Shuja  Addowleh; 
and,  on  the  3d  of  May,  in  the  following; 
year,  general  Carnac  engaged  and  defeated 
the  united  armies  of  the  nuwab  and  the 
Mahrattas.  This  action  brought  on  a  peace, 
one  of  the  articles  of  which  was,  that  the 
district  of  Corah  should  be  made  over  to 
the  emperor  Shah  Alum,  aa  part  of  his 
stipend,  or  royal  demesne.  In  the  year 
1771,  his  majesty,  disgusted  with  the  li- 
mited authority  he  enjoyed  at  Allahabad, 
proceeded  to  Dehly,  in  order  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  To 
this  measure  he  was  encouraged  by  the 
Mahrattas,  who  promised  to  restore  his 
authority  all  over  Hindostan;  and,  in  re* 
ward  for  their  exertions,  he  gave  them  a 
grant  of  the  districts  of  Allahabad  and 
Corah.    This  grant  was  however  opposed 


by  the  British,  who,  in  September  \n% 
granted  them  in  perpetuity  to  the  nuwab,  for 
the  payment  of  50  lacs  of  rupees,  equal  to 
L.693,000  per  annum ;  but  owing  to  the 
mismanagement  of  his  excellency  s  collec- 
tors, and  those  of  his  successors,  the  conn. 
try  gradually  declined,  t£D  die  year  1801, 
when  it  was  again  restored  to  the  Brifch 
by  the  nuwab  Saadut  All  Khan,  and  a 
now  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  It  is  in- 
cluded in  the  collectorahip  of  Cawnpore. 

Cobah,  the  capital  of  the  above  district 
It  is  situated  nearly  half  way  between  the 
two  riven,  on  the  high  road  between  Lock- 
now  and  the  Deccan,  in  long.  80. 40.  & 
lat  26.  6.  N.  Some  of  the  houses  are  bmk 
of  brick,  but  most  of  them  are  constructed 
of  mud,  and  have  flat  roofs.  The  town  a 
also  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  with  round 
towers.  Having  been  always  the  readeace 
of  the  collector,  it  is  a  large  and  nourish- 
ing town,  and  had  formerly  a  mint,  the 
rupees  of  which  were  inferior  to  those  of 
Lucknow,  but  were  the  general  currencyfboth 
m  the  Dooab  and  Bundelcund.  Itcarrksoa 
a  considerable  trade  in  grain  and  cotton. 

CobaK,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Cutch,  situated  about  10  mOes  south  of 
Luckput  Bunder,  on  the  road  from  that 
place  to  the  seaport  of  Mandavee.  The 
surrounding  country  is  very  hilly,  and 
yields  large  quantities  of  iron  ore,  which 
is  brought  to  and  smelted  in  the  town. 
Long.  69.  5.  £.   Lat  23.  38.  N. 

Cobai,  a  small  river  of  Georgia,  which 
runs  into  the  Caspian,  8  miles  S.E.  of 
Tarki. 

Gdbaib,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Gundwaneh,  lying  between  tot 
23d  and  24th  degrees  of  N.  Int.  and  about 
the  83d  degree  of  £.  long.  It  is  a  very 
poor  uncultivated  country,  but  abounds 
in  all  kinds  of  ffsme.  It  is  tributary  to 
the  Mahrattas.  The  inhabitants  are  called 
Chohans,  the  present  capital  of  which  is 
Sonehut 

Cobam,  a  post  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  Long  island,  New  York,  containing 
about  60  houses,  62  miles  E.  of  New  York. 

Cobantix.    See  Coratiin. 

Cobazon,  a  mountain  of  the  Andes  of 
Quito,  on  the  western  ridge  of  the  Cordil- 
lera, between  the  summits  of  Pinchincha 
and  llinissa.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
form  of  its  summit,  which  is  nearly  that  of 
a  heart    It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

Cobbach,  the  capital  of  the  principality 
of  Waldeck,  situated  on  the  river  Ilier, 
which  divides  it  into  the  old  and  new  towns. 
70  miles  £.  of  Cologne-  Long*  8*  £4.  & 
Lat  51. 16.  N. 

Cobban  a,  a  town  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  the  island  of  Corsica,  8  miles  N.E.  of 
CalvL    Long.  9.  3>  E.  Xet  42.  31.  N. 
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Co*mtr>  Rivta  nx,  a  river  of  North 
AnKfio,  which  fans  into  the  Mississippi, 
b?  tm>  channels,  one  on  each  ride  of  toe 
bUdof  thtt  Mine.    Lat  45. 49.  N. 

Couiil,  a  town  of  France,  18  miles  8. 
of  Pare.  Population  3*00.  Long.  2.  28. 
X.  Ut.48.3tf.  N. 

Couzkt,  or  CoxbUint,  a  small  town  of 
Fnnee,  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne, 
with  a  chinch  dedicated  to  St  Marculf. 
15  aula  N.  N.  W.  of  £theims. 

Couir'a  Inlet,  an  inlet  in  Honduras 
bw.  Long.  93.  W.   Lat.  62.  30.  N. 

Couetta,  a  mall  town  of  Lombardy, 
□  the  Milanese,  19  miles  S.  of  Milan. 

Cokbik,  t  town  of  France,  in  Picardy, 
with  1900  Inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
tame.  10  miles  E.  of  Amiens.  Long. 
1^0.43.  E.  Lat.  49.  54.  32.  N. 

CoaaiGsv  St  Leonard,  t*  small  town  of 
Fnmcc,  on  the  riTer  Yonne,  with  2300  in- 
(ubitaats.    Long.  3.  45.  fi.  Lat.  47. 16.  N. 

Oouatnox,  a  pariah  and  town  of  Eng- 
lad,  in  Northumoerknd,  situated  on  the 
rcrTrne.  Like  most  of  the  border  towns, 
( orbridge  suffered  severely,  at  different  pe- 
riods, from  the  incursions  of  the  Scots. 
Tbt  rains,  which  may  still  be  traced  here, 
«m  to  prove  its  extent  to  have  been,  in 
former  tunes,  much  greater  than  at  present. 
Abmdx  these  ruins  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Uffcula  was  discovered  about  the  begin- 
bkk  of  last  century.  Population  in  181 1, 
"ft  Distance  from  London  278  miles 
V  tod  from  Hexham  4  £. 

Com,  a  parish  and  town  of  England,  in 
Ueobsbire.  The  town,  though  small  and 
uoQsdenhle,  has  the  privilege  of  a  market. 
Maiet  day  Monday.  Fairs,  26th  August, 
M  Monday  before  10th  October.  Fopu* 
town  464.    106  miles  N.  of  London. 

Coicieux,  a  town  of  Lorraine,  9  miles 
H  of  St  Dies.    Population  1200.' 

Cokcokoah,  a  small  but  fertile  district 

*  Hiodostan,  in  the  northern  circaxs.    It 

*  moated  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
kb  Godtvery,  being  20  mileslong  by  XI 
*ai  The  soil  of  thla  country  is  natu- 
;ty  fruitful,  but  by  art  and  industry  has 
^«  brought  to  a  very  high  decree  of  per- 
:"caon.  It  possesses  fine  broad  roads,  in* 
<f«d  on  bom  sides' by  hedges,  and  thickly 
;Jnted  with  mango  groves,  interspersed 
*ft  gardens.  Besides  grain,  it  produces 
uface*,  sugar,  cotton,  andMndigo  }  and  at* 
tQfipts  have  been  made  in  it  to  grow  pepper, 
nd  introduce  the  aUk  worm.  About  the 
juldle  of  (his  district  is  situated  a  high 
K  resembling  a  pyramid,  and  having  on 
ra i  mmmit  a  Hindoo  temple,  the  asceht  to 
*mdu»  by  444  steps  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
*toch  is  composed  of  granite;  and  from 
**  top  of  the  temple  is  a  most  romantic 
*ww,  including  an  extensive  sheet  of  water, 
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formed  by  a  cut  from  the  Godavery,  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation.  The  Brahmins  here 
are  not  so  superstitious  as  those  of  the  Oar- 
natic ;  but,  imitating  the  toleration  of  their 
brethren  of  the  northern  provinces,  permit 
respectable  Europeans  to  see  the  temple. 

Cohczyn,  or  Kostschyn,  a  small  town 
in  Poland,  situated  on  the  Vistula:  Popu- 
lation- 1000; 

•  Co&Jtfs,  a  town  of  Lariguedoc,  on  the 
small  river  Celon.  Population  2300.  II 
miles  N.  E.  of  Gafllac; 

Coxdes"  Bat,  a  bay  in  the  straits,  of  Ma* 
gellan,  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  6  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  Fortescue  havi 

Coxdevole,  a  small  river  of  the  Vene- 
tian territory,  m  the  Bellunese,  which  Tuns 
into  the  Piave,  between  Belluno  and  Feltre. 
Its  course  was  in  part  chanced  in  1771  by 
the  mil  of  a  mountain,  on  which  were  seven 
villages,  which  were  all  overwhelmed/ and 
their  inhabitants  buried  in  the  ruins.  "*  * 

Cordilleras.    Bee  Andei. 

Coedla,  a  village  of  Asia  Minor,  30 
miles  S.  W.  of  Trebisonde. 

CoaftoN,  a  small  island  in  the  Paciffo 
ocean,  near  the  west  coast  of  Nicaragua.' 

Cordosexa,  a  smajl  town  of  Spain,  in 
Estremadura,  towards  the  frontiers  of  Por- 
tugal, 20  miles  N.  W.  of  Badajoz. 

Cordova,  a  small  .province  of  Spam, 
forming  the  middle  port  of  Andalusia,  with 
a  population  of  about '260,000.  ft  consists 
of  a  mountainous  and  a  plain  district,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  Gtuulahjufrbt. 
The  former  lies  to  the  we3t  oTthe  river,  and 
consists  of  a  range  of  steep  anft  bare4  rocks 
called  the  Sierra  Morena,  some  of  which 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Between 
tjiem  lie  a  number  of  fruitful  vallies.  which 
yield  wine,  oil,  and  figs,  and  are,  like  the 
sides  of  some  of  the  bills,  suitable  for 
cheep  pasture.  The  other  division  of  the 
province  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  districts 
of  Spaing  and,  though  not  sufficiently  out* 
tivated,  produces  abundance  of  corn;,  fruit, 
wine,  ana  olives.  Tie  Guadalquivir  being 
navigable,  affords  facilities  for  mercantile 
intercourse.  Other  rivers  of  note  'are  tbe 
Genii  and  Guadajos.  The  chief  towns 
are  Cordova,  Lucena,and  Montilla;  6oi- 
dova  was  an  Arabian  or  Moorish  kingdom, 
which  was  founded  in  the  8th  century,  and 
existed  till  the  year  1236,  when  Ferdinand 
of  Castile  took  the  town:  and  the  Moorish 
king  having  mllenin  battfc>  his  subjects  fled 
.toGranada,  where  they  erected  a  new  king* 
dom,  which  lasted  tffl  149i: 

Co  r»o  v  a,  die  capital  of  the  foregoing  pro-* 
"  vince,  is  an  old  ana  ftmottlcity,  agreeably 
situated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  at  the  foot  of  a 
branciroF  the  Sierra  Morena,  at  the  etttranee 
of  a  vast  plain,  on  the  north  bank  ofthe  Gua* 
dahrdivir.  it  fbrnw  an  oblong  square,  built 
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lifce.,an  amphitheatre,  end  is  surrounded 
with  walk  flanked  with  large  towers.  Part 
was  constructed  by  the  Romans,  and  part  by 
the  Moors.  Its  extent  is  very  considerable, 
but  many  of  the  houses  are  in  a  state  of 
ruin,  and  a. great  part  of  the  inclosed  space 
is  occupied,  by  gardens.  The  suburbs  are 
large;  the  streets  are  generally  narrow, 
winding,  and  dirty ;  but  the1  Plaza  Mayor, 
or  principal  square,  is  remarkable  for  its 
size,  regularity,  and  neat  piazzas*  Unfor- 
tunately several  public  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  1389.  The 
bishop's  palace  is  a  massy  structure ;  and 
there  are  the  remains  of  a  palace  of  the 
Moorish  kings:  but  the  most  interesting 
edifice  in  Cordova  is  the  cathedral,  which  is 
a  magnificent  monument,  uniojue  in  its 
kind.,  It  is  an  ancient  mosque,  built  by 
Abderame,  king  of  the  Moors,  about  the 
^ear  692.  The  building. is  insulated,  and 
is  53*  feet  long  and  387  wide.  It  is  com- 
posed of  19  naves  running  from  south  to 
north,  and  a  like  number  from  east  to  west 
They  are  formed  by  a  series  of  long  columns 
of  jasper  or  marble,  amounting  in  all  to 
nearly  1000.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by 
a  succession  of  domes  and  octagons,  covered 
wish  ornaments  of  Mosaicwork  and  marble. 
Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  cathedral  there 
was  erected,  in  1698,  a  large  chapel,  which, 
having  occasioned  the  destruction  of  a  num- 
ber ot\  the  columns,  has  greatly  injured  the 
principal  edifice.  Several  of  the  other 
churches  are  remarkable  either  for  their 
i architecture  or  their  paintings.  The  bridge 
across  the  Guadalquivir  was  built  by  the 
.  Moors,  and  consists  of  16  arches.  The  po- 
pulation,-at  present  not  much  above  30,000, 
is  said  to  have  been  anciently  much  more 
considerable.. 

Cordova  was  always  noted  as  a  place  of 
trade,  and  is  still  remarkable  for  the  kind 
of  leather  called,  from  this  town,  Cordovan, 
or  Cordwam^  the  manner  of  preparing 
which  was  invented  here  by  the  -Moors. 
This. town  was  known  to  the  Romans  by 
the  name  of  Corduba,  and  Cofania  Patricia; . 
but  the  date  of  its  foundation  has  not  been 
exactly  ascertained.  In  the  year  572,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Goths,  and  in  69S  by 
Abderame,  general  of  the  Moors,  who  with- 
drew* soon  after,  his  allegiance  from  the 
caliph  of  Damascus,  and  made  Cordova  his 
capital.  .75  raUes  N.E.  of  Seville,  120 
N.JL  of  Cadi*,  and  180  S.S.W.  of  Madrid. 
.Jtasg.  4.  4S.  **.  W.   Lat  S7.  52.  13.  N. 

Cokpota,  a  city  of  South  America,  in 
the  vioerovalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  pro- 
vince of  Tucuman,  of  which  it  is  now  con- 
sidered to  be  the  capital.  It  is  situated  in 
.  a  marshy  but  rich  and  fertile  soil,  on  a 
small  river  called  Rio  Primero,  which  is 
lost  in  the  sands  or  salt  lakes  to  the  south- 


east J  t  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  csti« 
blished  in  1570,  and  has  several  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments,  as  well  as  an  university 
and  a  seminary  for  young  noblemen.  TW 
adjacent  territory  is  full  of  cattle,  and 
abounding  in  excellent  pasture.  It  pro- 
duces plenty  of  corn,  fruits,  and  other  ne- 
cessaries, and  has  several  productive  sali- 
pits.  The  town  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  these  commodities  with  Peru,  on 
the  road  to  which  from  Buenos  Ayres  it 
lies,*  taking  gold  and  silver  in  return.  The 
Spanish  inhabitants  amount  to  about  UOo, 
with  about  4000  negroes.  They  are  chiefly 
employed  in  tilling  the  ground,  and  manu* 
factoring  cloth,  both  of  cotton  and  wool, 
which  they  send  to  Peru.  Mules  also  form 
a  considerable  branch  of  the  inland  traffic  at* 
Cordova,  the  Tucuman  mules  being  famous 
all  over  these  regions  for  strength  and  do- 
cility. Cordova  was  founded  in  1573,  bj 
Don  Jerom  de  Cabrera.  The  cathedral  u 
reckoned  a  handsome  edifice,  and  the  mar- 
ket-place is  spacious,  and  adorned  with 
buildings  of  considerable  magnitude.  The 
streets  are  cleaner  than  those  in  Buenu 
Ayres,  being  all  paved,  which  is  an  imple- 
ment still  wanting  iu  the  capital.  The  heat 
is  more  intense  here  than  on  the  eastern 
coast.  468  miles  N.N.W.  from  Buenos 
,Ayres.    Long.  63.  30.  W.  Lat.  31. 30.  S. 

Cordova,  or  Cokdoba,  a  considerable 
town  of  Mexico,  in  the  intendancy  of  Vera 
Cruz.  It  has  numerous  domes,  towers, 
and  steeples,  and  a  large  square  in  the  centre, 
with  Gothic  arcades  on  three  sides,  the  ca- 
thedral filling  the  fourth,  and  a  fountain  of 
delicious  water  being  in  the  middle.  The 
streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  paved,  and 
the  houses  mostly  of  stone ;  but  the  inha- 
bitants are  indolent  The  vegetation  round 
the  town  is  extremely  rich  and  beautiful, 
on  a  soil  of  red  clay,  from  10  to  15  feet  ii 
depth,  producing  all  the  fruits  of  the  two 
hemispheres.  A  great  trade  is  here  carhtd 
on  in  sugar,  of  which  there  are  33  milk; 
and  in  the  environs  of  the  place,  and  in 
those  of  Ori&aba,  about  7  leagues  distant, 
is  produced  all  the  tobacco  which  is  con* 
sunied  in  New  Spain.  The  parish  church 
is  magnificent;  its  architecture  is  highly 
celebrated,  and  it  is  richly  ornamented.  Its 
population  consists  of  above  800  families  of 
Spaniards,  Mestizoes,  Mulattoes,  and  In- 
dians. 150  miles  E.  N.E.  of  Mexico.  Long. 
96.  56.  E.  Lat.  18.  50.  N. 

Cordova,  a  province  of  South  America, 
in  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  about 
300  miles  in  length  and  800  in  breadth. 
The  country  is  generally  level  and  fertile, 
though  it  is  crossed  by  several  chains  of 
mountains.  The  inhabitants  feed  a  gnat 
number  of  cattle  and  horses,  which  rbrra 
their  principal  trade*    They  purchase  tk 
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yong  foals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buenos 
Ajm,  Santa  Fe,  and  Corientes,  feeding 
them  at  first  in  their  own  fields,  from  which, 
ti  s  mare  advanced  growth,  they  remove 
tfaem  farther  into  the  interior,  and  sell 
them,  t  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  after- 
wards, to  the  male  dealers  from  Pern. 

Coidova,  a  decayed  village  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Cumana.  It  is 
also  the  name  of  a  small  settlement  in  Peru. 

Coidovav,  Touani,  or  The  Cordovan 
Tovia,  a  well  known  light-house  on  the 
coast  of  France,  standing  on  a  rock  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne  or  Gironde.  It  is  175 
feet  in  height,  by  131  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
ud  serves  as  a  direction  for  the  several  chan- 
oeli  here  formed  by  the  many  banks  and 
autdion  this  part  of  the  coast  it  was  erected 
on  iu  present  plan  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1665. 
40  miles  S.  YV.  of  La  Rochelle,  and  57 
K.W.ofBourdeanx.  Long.  1. 10.  25.  W. 
lit  45.  35.  15.  N. 

Con  Bank,  a  narrow  island  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina;,  about  40  miles  long,  and 
hardly  2  broad.  Long.  76. 26.  to  76.  50.  W. 
La.  34.  22.  to  34.  55.  N. 

Cose  Sound,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina.   Long.  77.  5.  W.  Lat.  34. 38.  N. 

Coeia,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  situated 
immediately  to  the  east  of  China,  and  con- 
fining of  a  peninsula  formed  on  one  side 
by  the  Yellow  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  the. 
am  of  Japan.  The  recent  voyage  of  cap- 
feint  Hail  and  Maxwell  has  proved  its 
breadth  to  be  less  than  was  supposed,  as  a 
great  part  of  what  had  been  considered  its 
vestern  coast  proves  to  consist  of  an  ira- 
ncase  archipelago  of  small  islands,  the  num- 
ber of  which  baffled  all  calculation.  Its 
length  may  now  be  taken  at  about  400  miles, 
wdite average  breadth  at  150.  The  inte- 
rior it  known  only  by  accounts  received 
Arough  China,. and  by  those  of  Humel,  a 
Dutchman,  who  was  snipwrecked  there  in 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  It  is  said 
to  be  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  an 
extensive  chain  of  mountains.  The  north- 
on  districts  are  cold,  and  produce  only  bar- 
ky and  ginseng;  but  the  plains  of  the 
wth  are  ferule  and  well  cultivated,  yield-, 
*ng  nee,  millet,  silk,  and  the  other  pro- 
forts  of  China. 

The  long  of  Corea  pays  tribute  to  the 
emperor  of  China,  and  sends  an  annual  era- 
basy,  which  is  treated  with  great  haughti- 
Q«s ;  but  in  the  interior  administration  of 
&e  country  he  is  entirely  independent. 
Corea  has  received,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
vfe  ud  letters  of  the  Chinese.  Its  written 
hagaage  is  the  same,  though  the  spoken 
f&a  is  entirely  different.  Corea,  like 
China,  has  its  men  of  letters,  who  form  a 
*"■  by  themselves,  and  undergo  a  similar 
f«we  of  examinations.    Their  knowledge, 


however,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  works  of 
Confucius.  Here  too  the  religion  of'Fo, 
or  Buddha,  is  the  most  prevalent  The 
army  is  numerous;  and  though  it  could 
not  he  compared  to  an  European  force,  its 
superior  valour  renders  it  formidable  to  the 
Chinese.  The  Coreans  are  tall,  have  an 
agreeable  expression,  and  very  polished 
manners.  The  late  expedition,  in  sailing 
along  their  coasts,  was  courteously  received, 
and  a  friendly  intercourse  took  place  with 
several  of  the  chiefs ;  but  the  most  extreme 
anxiety  waa  shewn  to  prevent  the  British 
from  coming  on  shore;  and,  if  ever  they 
made  good  their  landing,  all  possible  efforts 
were  incessantly  employed  for  inducing 
them  to  re-embark.  It  thus  appears,  that 
the  same  jealous  exclusion  of  strangers  pre* 
vails  here  as  in  China  and  Japan.  The 
capital  of  Corea  is  King-ki-Tao,  situated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  country. 

Cored,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  situated 
on  the  border  of  the  desert.  Tne  country 
round  is  fertile,  and  covered  with  numerous 
gardens.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle,  but 
one  by  no  means  of  any  strength. 

Coheen,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Aberdeen.    Height  2000  feet. 

Co  as  l  la,  a  town  of  Spanish  Navarre, 
on  the  Alhama,  with  about  4000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  noted  for  its  liquorice.  8  miles 
W.ofTudela. 

Cohen  no,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  lake  of  Commo. 

Corentin,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which  fills 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  N.  lat.  5.  60., 
about  five  leagues  to  the  west  of  Berbice. 
At  its  entrance  it  is  about  one  league  wide. 
It  is  shallow,  and  crowded  with  quicksands, 
small  islands  and  rocks,  which  form  a  num- 
ber of  beautiful  cascades.  The  islands  are 
fertile,  and  covered  with  beautiful  trees. 

Corfau,  a  village  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
road  from  Is  Nikmid  to  Constantinople, 
10  miles  W.  of  Is  Nikmid. 

Corte-Castle,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Dorsetshire,  situated  in  the  peninsula,  or, 
as  it  is  improperly  called,  the  Isle  of  Purbec. 
The  castle,  from  which  this  town  derives 
its  name,  is  of  very  high  antiquity,  and 
was  deemed  impregnable  before  the  inven- 
tion of  artillery.  This  castle,  from  the  se- 
curity which  it  afforded,  was  occasionally 
chosen  as  a  royal  residence ;  it  was  some- 
times employed  as  a  state  prison ;  and  was 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  foulest  deeds  re- 
corded in  English  history.  It  was  here 
that  Edward  the  martyr  was  murdered  by 
direction  of  his  stepmother  Elfrida.  Here, 
also,  the  inhuman  John  ordered  22  pri- 
soners, among  whom  were  some  of  the 
first  nobility  of  Poictou,  to  be  starved 
to  death;  and  here  the  unhappy  Peter  of 
Pontefract  was  imprisoned  for  prophesying. 
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the  deposition  of  that  tyrant.  The  struc- 
ture was  more  honourably  distinguished  by 
the  gallant  and  successful  defence  which 
lady  Banckes,  with  a  very  slender  garrison, 
made  against  the  rebel  army,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  In  a  future  siege,  it  was 
taken  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  through 
the  treachery  of  an  officer  in  the  garrison ; 
and  by  order  of  parliament,  its  walls  and 
towers  were  demolished.  The  ruins  still 
bear  testimony  to  its  former  prodigious 
strength.  The  town  is  small  and  mean  in 
appearance;  but  is  adorned  with  a  lofty 
Gothic  church.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  preparing  clay 
for  the  Stafford  potteries,  and  in  the  stone 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Though 
an  ancient  borough  by  prescription,  it  was 
first  incorporated  by  queen  Elizabeth,  who 
granted  it  nearly  the  same  privileges  as 
those  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  eight  burgesses,  termed  barons, 
and  other  officers.  This  borough  sends  two 
members  to  parliament  Market  day, 
Thursday;  fairs,  12th  May  and  19th  Oc- 
tober. Population,  in  1811,  744.  Distance 
from  London  116  miles  S..W.,  and  from 
Wareham  4  S.  E. 

Corfu,  an  island  in  that  part  of  the  Me- 
diterranean called  the  Ionian  sea,  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  on 
the  coast  of  South  Albania,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  channel,  varying  from  two 
to  six  miles  in  width.  Its  medium  lenjrth 
a  45  miles ;  its  breadth  25 ;  and  its  cir- 
cumference 112.  It  is  the  first  in  rank, 
though  not  in  size,  of  the  seven  islands 
composing  the  Ionian  republic  The  cli- 
mate is  mild,  but  liable  to  sudden  transi- 
tions from  heat  to  cold.  In  common  with 
the  neighbouring  country,  the  island  is  subr 

«;  to  earthquakes  and  pestilential  diseases: 
e  surface  is  hilly,  with  only  a  few  plains 
interspersed;  yet  the  streams  which  tra- 
verse it  are  in  general  inconsiderable.  The 
island  exports  considerable  quantities  of  oil 
and  salt.  Its  other  productions  are  olives, 
oranges,  lemons,  honey,  and  wax,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  are  supported  by 
fishing. 

The  total  population  is  not  much  be- 
low 60,000.  The  Corfu tes  profess,  in  ge- 
neral, the  Greek  religion,  but  the  Italian 
settlers  are  Catholics. 

This  island  being  in  a  manner  the  key  of 
the  Adriatic,  has  always  been  of  consider- 
able political  importance.  It  is  known  in 
ancient  history  by  the  various  names  of 
Dressanum,  Maoris,  Scheria,  Phacia,  and 
Coreyra.  It  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
Venice  in  the  end  of  the  14th  century. 
The  Turks  made  frequent  attempts  to  cap- 
ture it,  but  in  vain.  It  continued'  in  the 
possession-  of  Venice  until  the  peace  of 


Campo-Formio  in  1797,  when  it  was  ceded 
to  the  French,  by  whom  it  had  been  taken 
during  the  war.  In  1799,  however,  it  wis 
reduced  by  the  combined  fleets  of  Russia  and 
Turkey,  and  constituted  along  with  Cepba- 
lonia,  Zante,  Santa  Maura,  Cerigo,  Ithaca, 
and  Faxa,  into  an  independent  republic, 
which,  after  passing  again  through  die 
hands  of  the  French,  was  placed  at  tbe 
congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  under  the  ex- 
dusive'protection  of  Great  Britain. 

Corfu,  (the  Coreyra  of  the  ancients), 
the  capital  of  the  foregoing  island,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  east  coast,  and  is  built  in  tbe 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  northern 
slope  of  a  promontory,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  port  opens.  It  is  neither  large  nor  well 
built,  but  is  extremely  strong ;  it  has  two 
citadels  ;  the  one  the  residence  of  the  go. 
vernor,  separated  from,  the  city  by  an  es- 
planade, and  the  other  called  the  fort,  situ- 
ated a  little  to  the  west  The  harbour  is 
rather  small,  admitting  only  merchant  tcs- 
sels  and  sloops  of  war  ;  but  the  road  is  ca- 
pacious and  secure.  Part  of  the  suburb, 
Kastrados,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town.  In  front  of  Corfu,  at  the  distance  of 
abdut  a  mile,  is  the  island  of  Vido,  ancient- 
ly  called  Ptichia,  where  the  Lasantto  is 
kept ;  it  is  protected  by  a  triple  ranee  of 
batteries,  and  forms  a  strong  outwork  to 
the  fortifications  of  the  harbour.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  town  amount  to  about 
15,000,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade. 
In  1716,  the  Turks  landed  near  this  with 
a  large  force,  but  die  garrison  of  Corfu 
made  a  gallant  and  successful  defence,  la 
November  1718,  the  explosion  of  a  powder 
magazine  during  a  thunder  storm,  destroy- 
ed the  old  castle,  the  arsenal,  and  a  number 
of  private  buildings,  killing  above  1500  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  strength  of  the  place 
is  such  as  to  enable  it  to  hold  out  against 
our  superiority  at  sea ;  and  It  did  not  sur- 
render until  the  downfkl  of  Bonaparte's 
rrer  in  the  spring  of  1814.  Long.  90. 17. 
Lat  39.  40.  N. 

Corgo,  an  island  in  the  Persian  gulf, 
about  two  miles  north'  of  Karak.  It  con- 
tains two  square  miles  of  a  light  sandy  »il, 
and  abounds  in  water.  Though  capable* 
of  cultivation,  it  is  at  present  uninhabited. 

Coria,  a  small  town  in  Spanish  Estre* 
madura,  on  the  river  Akgon,  with  about 
1500  inhabitants.  It  is  an  ancient  place, 
having  been  known  to  the  Romans;  and 
the  old  walls  are  still  in  good  preservation. 
Coria  is  the*  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  s 
cathedral,  a  large  Gothic  building.  Here 
is  also  a  fine  bridge  of  7  arches,  over  the  old 
channel  of  the  Alagon.  1 10  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Madrid.   Long.  6. 1 6.  W.  Lat.  39. 56.  N. 

Coriagunga,  a  town  of  Hindoston,  pro- 
vince of  Dehly,    It  stands  near  in  the 
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>  of  the  Dooab,  on  the  high  road-be- 
tween  Ferrokhabad  and  Dehly.  Long.  78. 
40.  E.  Lat  97.  50.  N. 

Coeikntes,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  Long.  254. 
40.  E.  Lat.  SO.  92.  N.  It  is  also  the  name 
of  the  weatermost  point  of  the  island  of 
Cuba. 

Cougllaxo,  a  river  of  Naples,  which 
fills  into  the  gulf  of  Tarento. 

CoaioixaNo,  a  small  town  of  Naples, 
situated  near  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
Long.  16.  43.  E.  Lat.  39. 37.  N. 

Commfo,  a  settlement  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Cinaloa. 

CoaiNOA,  a  seaport  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
northern  drears,  and  district  of  Rajahroun- 
dry,  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay 
of  BengaL  It  is  the  best  port  on  the  coast 
of  Conxnandel,  and  reckoned  very  safe  for 
middling-sized  vessels  during  the  south-west 
monsoon  ;  and  as  a  further  recommendation, 
a  wet  dock  has  been  lately  constructed,  ca- 
pable of  taking  in  a  frigate.  It  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  Bengal  and  Pegue. 
Its  principal  exports  are  teak  wood  and  salt 
to  the  former,  and  piece  goods  to  the  latter. 
The  French  were  tne  first  European  nation 
established  here,  and  some  part  of  their 
factory  still  remains.  The  English  got  pos- 
session of  this  place,  together  with  the  dis- 
trict in  1759,  and  established  their  factory 
at  Ingeram,  Bve  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Coringa.  In  the  year  1787  the  greater  part 
of  the  town,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants,  were  swept  away  by  a  dreadful 
storm  and  inundation  from  the  sea,  from  the 
efiecU  of  which  it  has  scarcely  yet  recover- 
ed.    Long.  8*.  89.  E.  Lat  16. 49.  N.     • 

CoBiNJAH,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Berar,  subject  to  the  rajah  of  Nag- 
pore.    Long.  79. 2.  E.  Lat  21. 13.  N. 

CoaixTB,  a  town  of  Greece,  in  the  Mo- 
res, the  capital  of  the  district  of  Kordos,  s» 
tasted  near  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  Mount  Phouka.  In 
ancient  times,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
fourishing  cities  of  Greece,  adorned  with 
theatres,  fountains,  and  various  public  build- 
ings, from  the  style  of  which  a  new  order  of 
architecture  took  its  name.  But  the  greater 
part  of  this  magnificence  disappeared  on  the 
capture  of  the  town  by  Mummius,  the  Ro- 
man consul,  in  B.  C.  146,  when  the  chefs 
fteuvrt  of  art  were  either  broken  in  pieces 
by  the  soldiers,  or  transported  to  Rome. 

At  the  present  day,  Corinth  presents  more 
the  appearance  of  a  village  than  a  town,  for, 
though  of  considerable  extent,  the  houses 
are  scattered  in  groupes,  and  separated  by 
gardens  and  corn  fields.  They  are  toler- 
ably large  and  well  built,  particularly  those 
in  the  bazar  or  market  place.  The  traces 
of  the  ancient  walls  are  still  discernible,  but 


the  principal  and  only  interesting  monu- 
ment of  antiquity  is  the  citadel,  or  Aero* 
Corinthos*  It  is  situated  on  a  diverging 
ridge  a  considerable  way  above  the  town ; 
f  but  being  guarded  by  the  Turks  with  the 
greatest  jealousy,  its  interior  is  little  known. 
The  circuit  of  the  walls  is  about  two  miles. 
The  upper  part  of  the  mountain  oners  most 
extensive  and  agreeable  prospects.  At  the 
south-west  extremity  of  the  town  are  to  be 
seen  eleven  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  sup- 
porting their  architraves,  but  wanting  near- 
ly the  half  of  the  necessary  elevation ;  they 
belong  to  the  most  remote  antiquity,  ana, 
though  of  stone,  have  been  covered  with  a 
stucco,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of 
Egyptian  granite.  To  the  north  of  the 
market  place,  is  a  large  mass  of  brick  work, 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  bath  or 
gymnasium. 

The  population  of  Corinth  is  now  only 
between  1300  and  1400.  The  ancient  state 
had  two  harbours ;  one  of  which  still  forms 
the  port  of  the  town,  and  has  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  pier;  and  one  in  the  gulf  of 
Egina,  called  Cenchrea,  which  is  now  little 
frequented.  The  air  is  unhealthy,  particu- 
larly in  autumn,  when  the  principal  inha- 
bitants retire  to  their  country  houses.  48 
miles  E.  of  Athens,  and  348  8.  W.  of  Con- 
stantinople. Long.  83.  28.  29.  E.  Lat.  37. 
58.28.N. 

Corinth,  Isthmus  op,  the  narrow  neck 
of  land,  which  separates  the  gulf  of  Lepan- 
to  from  that  of  Egina,  and  connects  the  pe- 
ninsula of  the  Morea  with  the  rest  of 
Greece.  In  its  narrowest  part  it  is  only 
five  or  six  miles  across.  Many  fruitless  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  open  through 
this  isthmus  a  communication  between  the 
Ionian  and  jEgean  seas ;  the  traces  of  the 
different  works  are  to  be  seen  in  a  c«ml 
from  30  to  40  feet  deep,  and  about  60  broad. 
After  Xerxes  had  forced  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae, the  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesus 
raised  a  wall  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
as  a  protection  to  their  peninsula.  It  com- 
menced behind  a  marsh  near  Schoenus  on 
the  gulf  of  Egina,  and  ended  also  near  a 
marsh,  between  Loutrochori  and  Corinth. 
It  was  called  from  its  length  UexanuUa,  a 
name  still  retained  by  a  hamlet  on  the 
isthmus.  It  was  repaired  during  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  and  in  modern  times,  by 
Constantine,  a  governor  of  Sparta,  In 
1447  the  sultan  Amurath  II.  invested  and 
took  it ;  it  was  soon  after  demolished  by 
Mahomet  IL  In  1463  the  Venetians  be- 
gan to  rebuild  it,  but  were  obliged  to  desist, 
f  he  temple  of  the  Isthmian  Neptune  was 
situated  near  the  port  of  Schoenus,  not  far 
from  which  are  tne  ruins  of  a  temple,  a 
theatre,  and  other  ancient  monuments,  sup- 
posed by  Dr  Clarke  to  be  the  remains  of 
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the  town,,  of  the  isthmus,  and  the  Isthmian 
games.  The  whole  of  this  territory  pro- 
mises many  interesting  discoveries  tor  fu- 
ture travellers. 

Cork,  a  county  of  Ireland,  which  greatly 
exceeds  all  the  others,  both  in  population  and 
in  extent   It  stretches  along  the  south  coast 
of  the  island  from  Youghal  bay  to  the  west- 
ernmost point  of  Beerhaven,  a  distance  con- 
siderably exceeding  100  English  miles.    Its 
breadth  is  not  great  at  the  extremities,  but  in 
the  centre,  from  the  Seven  Heads  to  Charle- 
ville,  it  may  be  estimated  at  about  50  miles  of 
the  same  measure.    It  contains  19  baronies, 
269  parishes,  76,739  houses,  and  416,000 
inhabitants.    It  is  divided  into  137  parishes, 
under  the  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  three 
bishoprics,  Cork,  Ross,  (which  now  form 
one  see)  and  Cloyne,  comprising  1,048,799 
acres,  Irish  plantation  measure,  of  which 
231,959  acres  are  bogs,  mountain,  or  waste* 
In  this  great  area  there  are  several  ranges 
of  mountain  and  high  land  running  for  the 
most  part  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west ; 
those  which  occupy  the  western  quarter 
being  the  most  bare  and  rocky.  The  richest 
tracts  of  land  are  on  the  north  side  where 
the  greatest  quantity  of  limestone  is  found, 
and  there  are  also  some  fertile  vales  in  the 
eastern  quarter,  but  no  limestone  appears 
in  the  south-west    This  part  however  is 
by  no  means  destitute  of  good  tillage  land, 
though  of  inferior  quality  to  the  limestone 
soils.    Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
more  lofty  mountains  and  rocky  hills,  there 
is  little  which  has  not  been  already  subject- 
ed to  tile  spade  and  plough,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  increase  of  inhabitants  within 
the  last  50  or  60  years.    Coal,  not  of  the  bi- 
tuminous but  sulphureous  kind  has  hitherto 
been  found  only  in  one  district,  a  little  to 
the  north  of  the  Blackwater,  where  there 


countries.  This  county  abounds  with 
rivers,  but,  from  the  circumstances  shore 
mentioned,  however  respectable  for  their 
size,  or  useful  for  other  purposes,  they  are, 
from  their  rapidity,  unfit  for  navigation, 
except  as  far  as  the  tide  rises.  The  priii- 
cipal  are  the  Lee,  which  flows  through 
Cork ;  the  Bandon,  which  runs  through  the 
town  of  that  name  to  Kinaak ;  the  Black- 
water,  which  runs  through  Mallow  and 
Ferrooy  to  Youghal ;  the  Islen,  which  pastes 
by  Skibbereen  to  Baltimore ;  the  Funcneon, 
the  Bride,  and  the  Awbeg.  The  principal 
towns  are  Cork,  Kinsale,  Bandon,  and  Youg- 
hal ;  the  inferior  towns  are  Mallow,  Fermoy, 
Cove,  Skibbereen,  Ban  try,  Middleton,  Char- 
leville,  Doneraile,  and  Macromp.  The 
county  sends  two  members  to  the  imperial 
parliament,  and  its  boroughs  send  four. 

Cork,  a  city  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the 
above  county. ,  It  was  originally  situated 
on  an  island  formed  by  the  river  Lee,  which 
divides  into  two  branches  a  little  above  the 
town,  and  unites  again  a  little  below  it, 
encompassing  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground ;  but  has  since  greatly  extended  on 
the  opposite  banks  of  both  branches.  The 
approaches  to  the  town,  from  the  surround- 
ing country,  were  originally  by  two  large 
stone  bridges,  erected  on  the  north  and  south 
channels  of  the  river,  in  addition  to  which 
three  other  bridges  have  been  since  built  at 
convenient  parts.  One  of  these  (Patrick's) 
is  a  very  elegant  structure,  and  affords  the 
chief  entrance  at  present  from  the  north. 
Several  lesser  branches  of  the  river  fbrrcer- 
ly  flowed  over  the  ground  on  which  the 
town  was  situated,  and  through  several  of 
the  streets,  which  gave  rise  to  putrid  ex- 
halations, and  rendered  the  place  unwhole- 
some. These  canals  are  now  rilled  up,  and 
several  spacious  and  well  built  streets  have 


is  a  tract  of  deep  argillaceous  soil  in  which  been  added  to  the  town  of  late  years;  so  that 

no  rock  occurs,  as  far  as  it  has  been  hitherto  it  is  improved  both  in  elegance  and  ««i 

perforated.    In  all  the  other  parts  rock  an-  and  its  commerce  has  increased  in  proper- 

proaches  to  within  a  small  distance  of  the  tion.    The  public  biddings  of  Cork,  though 
surface,  and  its  general  character  forbids 


the  hope  of  rinding  coal  beds,  it  being  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  coal  formation,  viz. — 
marine  limestone,  and  secondary  or  transi- 
tion rocks.  Save  a  few  spots  of  small  exten  t, 
there  is  no  absolutely  level  land,  even  those 
which  are  called  vallies  being  full  of  swells 
and  risings.  Hence  the  surface  of  the 
country  is  varied,  and  In  many  places  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  the  great  defect  in  gene- 
ral being  want  of  trees,  which  are  now 
seldom  planted  by  farmers,  though  occa- 
sionally large  plantations  have  been  mode  by 
gentlemen.  The  south  coast  abounds  with 
excellent  harbours,  a  circumstance  usually 
attending  bold  and  rocky  coasts,  where  the 
water1  is  deep,  and  little  or  no  accumulation 
of  sand  takes  place,  as  in  flat  and  alluvial 


they  are  spacious  and  convenient  in  the  in- 
side, are  generally  of  a  plain  exterior.  It 
has  a  stately  cathedral,  which  was  built 
between  1725  and  1735,  from  the  produce 
of  a  duty  on  coals.  The  exchange  and 
commercial  buildings  are  handsome;  the 
market-house  is  also  spacious,  and  the  new 
custom-house  is  a  splendid  pile  of  hewn 
stone.  It  has  also  several  handsome  parish 
churches,  a  town  hall,  several  fine  hospitals, 
two  theatres,  with  various  other  public 
structures.  Its  barracks  are  on  a  very  large 
scale,  and  are  fine  buildings.  They  stand 
on  a  commanding  eminence  on  the  north 
east  side  of  the  city.  The  Cork  institution. 
which  has  lately  been  incorporated  by 
charter,  is  an  association  of  gentlemen  foi 
promoting  objects  of  science.    Here  publi 
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lrctms  are  delivered  on  chemistry,  agricul- 
ture, sod  botany.  Great  quantities  of  salt 
provisions  are  exported  from  Cork,  and  dur- 
ing the  slaughtering  season,  100,000  head 
of  black  cattle  are  prepared.  The  other 
exports  consist  of  butter,  candles,  soap, 
whisky,  hides  raw  and  prepared;  linen 
cloth,  pork,  rabbit  skins,  linen,  woollens; 
ura,  ftc,  Its  manufactures  are  sail-cloth, 
Wing-niper,  leather,  glue,  -glass,  coarse 
doth,  with  other  articles  of  less  consequence. 
Cork  stands  about  15  miles  from  the  sea, 
audits  harbour,  or  the  Cove  of  Cork,  9  miles 
Mow  the  town,  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  its  safety  and  capaciousness,  and  it 
di>erres  every  etdogram  it  has  received. 
The  entrance,  which  is  deep  and  narrow,  is 
(Mended  by  a  strong  fort  on  each  side, 
(Carlisle  and  Camden),  and  large  sums  have 
Wen  lately  expended  in  fortifying  two  is- 
lands, Smite  and  Howibowlin,  whose  guns 
command  the  entrance.  Cork  was  built 
in  the  6th  century,  probably  by  the  Danes, 
and  in  the  18th  acknowledged  the  sove- 
reignty of  Henry  II.  After  the  revolu- 
tion in  1668,  it  was  occupied  by  King 
Janes  II.  but  was  besieged  and  taken  in 
tbevesr  1690,  by  the  then  Earl  of  Marl- 
bttongh.  It  is  governed  by  a  Mayor, 
Sitmffs,  and  Common  Council,  and  returns 
two  members  to  the  imperial  parliament. 
m  miles  S.  W.  of  Dublin.  Number  of 
booses  8600.  Population,  according  to  a 
<*nsus  hastily  taken  some  years  ago,  75,000, 
tat  it  is  now  computed  at  90,000.  Long. 
KS8.15.W.     Lat  51.  53.  54.  N. 

Com Ei  Key,  a  small  island  in  the  bay 
tf  Honduras,  near  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
Long.  88.  44,  W.     Lat.  18. 10.  N. 

Comer,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
'  watan.  Long.  89.  40.  W.  Lat  18.  16.  N, 

Cobiin's  Creek,  a  rivulet  of  the  state 
tf  Pennsylvania,  which  runs  into  the  Dela- 
»*w.    Long.  88.  44.  W.    Lat.  18. 10.  N. 

Co* i.  a  hi,  certain  districts  belonging  to 
tk  Mahrattas,  in  the  peninsula  of  India, 
atending  from  the  Penn  river  to  the  point 
rf  Tnl,  from  whence  Bombay  was  formerly 
ttpphal  with  provisions.  During  the  wars 
ween  Sevajeeand  Aurungzebe,  they  were 
fapently  plundered  by  the  Mogul  forces. 

Coilal,  a  small  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
*  the  golph  of  Is  Nikmid,  near  the  ruins 
<*'  the  ancient  Chalcedon. 

Coilay,  a  town  of  Brittany,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cotes  da  Nerd.  Popula- 
te 1500.    80mil€sS.ofStBrieux. 

Coileone  or  Coriqlioni,  a  well  built 
town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Mazzara, 
fantirally  situated  at  the  head  of  a  valley, 
tithe  meeting  of  the  roads  from  Sciacea 
•**  (nrgenti  to  Palermo.  It  contains 
*^churehes,  convents,  and  public  build- 
"^   The  population  exceeds  19,000.    94 


miles  S.  Si.  W.  of  Palermo.    Long.  13.  £6  . 
E.  Lat  38.  54.  N. 

Cor lin,  a  small  town,  of  the'  Prussian' 
states,  m  Farther  Pomerania.  Population 
900.  14  miles  S.£.  of  Colberg.  Long. 
15.  45,  £.    Lat  54.  2.  X. 

Coaif  achiti,  Cafe,  vulgarly  called  Crom* 
mon,  a  cape  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus.  Long.  33.  5.  E.  Lat  35. 33.  N. 
•  Cormakline,  a  town  on  the  Gold  Coast 
of  Africa,  where  there  is  a  Dutch  fort 
called  Amsterdam.  This  fort  was  originally 
built  by  the  English,  and  was  the  first 
erected  by  them  on  this  coast;  but  in  1663 
it  was  taken  by  Admiral  De  Ruy  ter,  and  has 
continued  ever  since  in  the  possession  of  the 
Dutch.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  sea,  so  that  H  is  particularly 
airy  and  healthful.  It  has  suffered  dread- 
fully however  during  the  late  wars.  The 
Asbantees,  during  their  expedition  in  1807, 
not  only  destroyed  the  town,  but  plundered 
the  fort,  which  they  found  unguarded. 
After  their  departure  the  people  ot  Ana- 
maboe,  taking  advantage  of  the  weak  state 
in  which  it  nad  been  left,  attacked,  took, 
and  partly  demolished  it,  since  which  time 
it  has  remained  in  a  defenceless  condition. 
3  miles  £.  of  Anamaboe. 

Coemeilles,  a  small  town  of  Normandy, 
on  the  river  Calonne,  with  1230  inhabitants. 

Coehery,  a  small  town  of  France,  on  the 
Indre.    Long.  0.  51.  £.  Lat  47. 17.  N. 

Cormicy,  a  small  town  of  France,  on  the 
Aisne,  with  260  houses. 

Corhons,  a  small  town  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  in  Friuli,  7  miles  S.  W.  of  Goritz. 

Cor  m  or  an  die  re,  a  small  island  in  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  near  the  coast  of  Terra 
del  Fuego,  which  forms  a  bay. 

Corne,  a  town  of  France,  in  Anjou,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Authion.   Population  1900. 

Corntgliana,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  in 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  on  the  Adda. 

Corneillan,  a  small  town  of  France,  on 
the  river  Adour,  6  miles  8,  E,  of  Aire. 

Corne  lit  Mukster,  St,  a  small  town  of 
the  Prussian  states,  situated  on  the  river 
Dente,  5  miles  S.  E.  of  Aix-la-Chauelle, 
Population  700. 

Corneto,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  38  miles  N.  W.  of  Borne. 
Long.  11. 43.  15.  E.  Lat  42.  15.  23.  N. 

Cornimont,  a  small  town  of  Lorraine,  9 
miles  E.  of  Remiremont    Population  1700, 

Cornol,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Bern.    Population  600. 

Cornom,  Pulo,  an  island  near  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  gulf  of  Siam,  about  30  miles  in 
drcumference,  Lone.  100.1 3. E.  Lat9.52.N. 

Cornom,  a  small  river  which  falls  ipto 
the  gulf  of  Siam,  in  lat  8.  43.  N. 

Cornon,  a  town  of  France,  in  Auvergne. 
ft  stands  on  the  Airier,  and  has  490  house: 
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Cobvouaili.e,  a  small  town  of  France,. 
in  Anjou,  with  240  houses.  21  miles  W. 
of  Angers.  .     , 

Cokxus,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aveyron.  Population  1000. 

Cobnus,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lot,  10  miles  £.  of  Cahors. 

Cornwall,  a  maritime  county  of  Eng- 
land, forming  the  south-western  extremity 
of  Great  Britain,  is  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
except  on  the  eastern  side,  where  it  is  sept* 
rated  from  Devonshire  by  the  river  Tamar, 
and  by  an  artificial  boundary  of  a  few  miles 
in  length  at  its  northern  extremity.  It  is 
washed  on  the  north  by  the  Bristol  channel, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  British  channel, 
the  Land's  End  being  the  point  at  which 
these  two  seas  appear  to  meet  Its  ex- 
treme length,  from  the  Land's  End  to  its 
north-eastern  angle,  is  about  90  miles;  and 
from  the  above-named  promontory  to  the 
Ram  Head,  70  miles;  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  north  to  south,  is  a  little  more  than 
43  miles.  It  rapidly  contracts,  however, 
towards  the  south-west,  so  that  its  medium 
breadth,  from  Fowey  to  Padstqw,  does  not 
exceed  18  miles;  while,  in  its  narrowest 
part,  from  Mount's  bay  to  Heyle  river,  it 
is  not  more  than  four  miles  across.  Its  cir- 
cuit is  estimated  at  200  miles,  and  ifs  su- 
perficial area  has  been  found,  by  actual 
survey,  to  contain  758,484  statute  acres,  or 
1407  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  9  hun- 
dreds and  £06  parishes.  In  climate,  in  ap- 
pearance, and  in  soil,  Cornwall  is  perhaps 
the  least  inviting  of  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the. 
wind,  blowing  from  the  intermediate  points 
between  south  and  west,  collects,  in  its  pro- 
gress over  the  Atlantic,  great'  bodies  of 
clouds,  which,  broken  by  the  hills,  descend 
in  torrents  of  rain  in  the  centre  of  the 
county.  The  storms  around  the  coast  are 
sometimes  violent,  but  the  damage  is  chiefly 
confined  to  vessels  at  sea.  The  constant 
circulation  of  adverse  currents  of  air,  how- 
ever, prevents  the  condensation  of  heavy 
fogs,  which  are  therefore  almost  unknown 
in  this  county.  Though  the  weather  is  thus, 
mutable,  the  seasons  are  more  equal  than 
in  most  other  counties  of  England,  the  heat 
of  summer  being  seldom  intense,  and  the 
cold  of  winter  moderate ;  and  the  climate, 
may  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  health  and  longevity. 
The  saline  particles  with  which  the  atmo- 
sphere is  loaded,  and  the  excessive  violence 
of  the  winds,  prevent  even  the  most  feardy 
trees  from  thriving  near  the  shore.  Tiu 
lately,  every  attempt  to.  rear  plantations 
was  unsuccessful;  but  the  more  tender  trees 
.  being  no^v  protected  by  rows  of  pinaster 
tiiV  are  begiriumg._tp  assume  a  more  nro- 
~"1%  jjppearance;  y£t  the  southern  latir 


tude  of  this  county ,  and  the  mvsknee^ 
south-west  winds,  impart  such  tafldnen  tq 
the  temperature,  that  myrtles  and  othc* 
tender  shrubs  thrive  well  in  the  open  air. 
Fruit  trees  everywhere  abound,  and  attain 
considerable  perfection ;  even  the  mulberrj 
tree  flourishes,  and  its  fruit  ripens  in  ths 
western  parts  of  the  county. 

The  general  aspect  of  Cornwall  is  abund. 
an tly  dreary.    A  ridge  of  bleak  and  ruggc4 
hills  stretches  through  its  whole  length, 
rising,  according  to  the  latest  observations, 
to  the  height  of  from  1000  to  1300  feet; 
and  the  roads  generally  passing  over  these) 
hills,  or  the  extensive  commons  which  thefl 
intersect,  impress  the  traveller  with  a  vent 
cheerless  idea  of  the  sterility-of  the  soul 
Amidst  this  dismal  waste  the  eye  is  octai 
sionally  relieved  by  vallies  of  great  feu 
tility  and   beauty,   watered  by   stream*! 
which,  if  not  large,  are  sometimes  interest* 
ing,  from  the  romantic  scenery  that  thcyN 
enliven.    Of  these  rivers  the  principal  arel 
the  Tamajythe  Lyner,  the  Looe,  the  Fawy, 
the  Fal,  the  Hel  or  Heyl,  in  Kirrier,  a  river 
of  the  same  name  in  Penwith,  and  the  AUa  ' 
or  Camel.    By  far  the  moat  interesting  so  I 
nery  of  Cornwall,  however,  occurs  along 
tiie  coasts,  where  huge  masses  of  granite, 
bidding  defiance  on  one  side  to  the  violence 
of  the  waves,  and  forming  on  the  other  a 
stupendous  barrier  to  the  fertile  plains  be- 
neath, exhibit  a  rare  union  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful.    The  soils  in  this  county  are 
exceedingly  various,  but  three  kinds  chiefly 
predominate;  the  black  growan,  and  gra- 
velly, which  abound  in  the  high  lands,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  a  light  black  earth,  inter- 
mixed with  small  particles  of  granite,  and 
reposing  on  a  stratum  of  quart*;  the  slaty 
soil,    which  is  more  general,    formed  of 
schistu8  matter  mixed  with  loam  ;  and  the 
pure  loamy  soils,  of  no  considerable  extent, 
occurring  principally  on  the  low  grounds, 
declivities,  and  banlcs  of  the  rivers.    Be- 
neath the  quartz,  which  is  covered  by  the 
black  growan,  is  found  a  clayey  loam,  which 
being  mixed  with  the  g*avef  on  the  surface, 
produces  a  very  prolific  soil. 
*   Comparatively  little  attention  is  paid  to 
agriculture  in  Cornwall,  and  most  of  its 
operations  are  still  conduced  in  a  very  rode 
manner.    Though  in  the  eastern  districts 
more  grain  i§  raised  than  is  sufficient  for 
vthe  maintenance  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the 
less  ferfile  parts  the  produce  is  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the*  demand.    A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  arable  land  is  usually  planted 
with  potatoes,  to  which  the  soil  and  climate 
are  peculiarly  favourable,  and  tin  cultiva- 
tion of  which  is  well  understood.     In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Penzance  two  crops  of 
this  valuable  root  are,  produced  me  year. 
The  principal  manures  are  sand,  seatwecd. 
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tnd  damaged  pilchards,  and  the  refuse  salt 
used  in  curing  them,  mixed  with  lime  and 
earth  and.  Nearly  200,000  acres  of  the 
area  of  this  county  are  uninclosed  and  waste, 
ufbrding  only  a  scanty  pasturage  for  a  mi- 
serable breed  of  gnats  and  sheep. 

The  principal  wealth  of  Cornwall  is  de- 
rived from  its  mines;  and  few  regions  pre- 
sent so  fine  a  field  to  the  mineralogist 
B;  an  accurate  map  of  the  mines,  made  in 
1800,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  45 
mines  of  copper,  28  of  tin,  18  of  copper 
and  tin,  9  of  lead,  1  of  lead  and  silver,  1 
of  copper  and  silver,  1  of  silver,  1  of  copper 
and  cobalt,  1  of  tin  and  cobalt,  and  1  of 
antimony;  some  mines  of  manganese  have 
baen  opened  since  that  time.  Such  is  the 
uriety  of  minerals  in  this  county  that  it 
■fords  indications  of  almost  all  the  known 
ukuIs.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
tin  and  copper,  which  are  generally  found 
in  mni  or  fissures.  Tin  is  nowhere  found 
native.  It  occurs  sometimes  collected  and 
filial,  sometimes  loose  and  dilated.  In  the 
former  state  it  is  found  either  in  a  vein,  or 
is  a  horizontal  layer  of  the  earth,  or  inter- 
spersed in  grains  and  small  masses  in  the  na- 
tural rock;  in  its  dispersed  form,  it  is  found 
in  a  pulverised  sandy  state,  in  separate  stones, 
or  in  a  contumed  course  of  stones,  sometimes 
to  numerous  that  they  reach  a  considerable 
kngth,and  occur  from  one  to  ten  feet  deep. 
The  tin  ores,  after  being  wrought  into 
metal,  are  cast  into  blocks,  from  S  cwt.  3 
quartos  to  3  cwt.  3  quarters  each.  The 
iwnre  value  of  each  block  is  about  L.10.; 
ami  the  number  of  blocks  annually  ex- 
tncted  from  the  mines  varies  from  25,000 
u>  30,000.  Before  these  blocks  can  be  ex- 
posed  to  sale,  they  must  be  assayed  by 
officers  appointed  by  the  duke  of  Cornwall, 
tad  stamped  by  a  Lammer  with  the  duchy 
wl;  this  operation  is  called  coining.  The 
towns  to  which  the  tin  is  carried  for  the 
pupose  of  being  coined  (which  is  done  four 
uines  annually),  are  called  Stannary  towns. 
The  mining  business  is  regulated  by  a  cer? 
uin  code,  called  the  Stannary  laws,  enacted 
by  a  parliament  of  stannators,  (or  proprie- 
tors), and  administered  by  the  lord  warden, 
"us  deputy.  The  mines  are  under  no 
other  junsdictioo,  except  in  such,  cases  as 
&ct  land,  life,  or  limb- 

The  annual  produce  of  the  copper  mines 
by  lately  amounted  in  value  to  L.350,000. 
<Wd  has  frequently  been  found  in  Corn- 
*«tt;  but  in  so  small  quantities,  that  the 
thence  of  obtaining  it  would  far  exceed 
^profit  Silver  is  said  to  have  been  once 
tbciuUnt ;  a  mine  of  it  is  now  wrought,  but 
to  little  advantage.  Nor  are  the  lead  mines 
*«Nwoductfve;  *nd  though  iron  ore  is  ge- 
nerally diffused  throughout  the  county,  it 
f  not  wrought  with  much  spirit. 


Of  the  minerals  of  this  county,  which 
are  numerous,  and  some  of  which  are  very 
curious,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the 
soap  rock,  to  the  north  of  Kinance-cove. 
Its  colour  is  whitish,  or  straw-yellow,  with 
streaks  of  purple,  green,  and  red.  In  .its 
matrix,  which  is  the  serpentine,  it  is  wet, 
and  compressible  by  the  hand;  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  hard,  and 
soapy  to  the  touch.  In  its  purest  state,  it 
is  absorbent,  and  will  imbibe  spots  of  grease 
or  oil  from  silk  without  injuring  the  cor 
lours.  It  is  particularly  used  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  porcelain;  and  the  whole  rock 
is  rented  by  the  proprietors  of  the  porce* 
lain  manufactory  at  Worcester.  The  china 
stone,  which  is  raised  in  great  quantities 
near  St  Austell,  forms  a  principal  ingre- 
dient in  the  Staffordshire  potteries.  A 
great  variety  of  fish  frequent  the  coasts 
of  this  county  ;  by  far  the  most  important 
of  these  are  die  pilchards,  which  appear 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  deparf 
about  the  middle  of  October.  A  capital  of 
L.  400,000  is  said  to  be  engaged  in  tne  pil- 
chard fishery,  which  employs,  in  its  various 
processes,  not  fewer  than  12,000  persons, 
and  produces  a  revenue  of  at  least  L.60,000 
annually.  Cornwall  can  boast  of  but 
few  manufactures  except  the  preparation  of 
its  metals.  At  Callington  there  is  a  consi- 
derable cloth  manufactory ;  at  Hayle  there 
are  extensive  works  for  making  upper  spikes 
and  nails  for  shin-building;  at  Calenic, 
near  Truro,  there  is  a  manufacture  of  cru- 
cibles; at  Truro,  a  carpet  manufactory;  at 
Penryn,  a  manufactory  of  poldavies;  also 
extensive  paper  mills ;  and  at  Lauuceston, 
St  Austin,  Bodmin,  See.  coarse  woollen 
cloths  are  made.  Its  trade  is  very  consi- 
derable. The  chief  exports  are  tin,  copper, 
moorstone,  china  atone,  fish,  cattle,  nigs, 
barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  some  wheat. 
The  principal  trading  ports  are,  Padstow, 
Boscastle,  Portrieth,  the  river  Hayle,  St 
Ives,  Penzance,  Falmouth,  Truro,  Fowey, 
and  Looe.  The  gross  amount  of  the  re- 
venue is  above  1*30,000. 

Antiquities,  generally  supposed  to  be 
Druidical,  abound  in  Cornwall ;  the  most 
remarkable  are  cairns,  circles,  and  crom- 
lechs. The  Loggan  stones  deserve  to  be. 
mentioned  among  the  curiosities  of  this 
county.  They  are  immense  blocks  of  gra- 
nite Tone  of  them  above  90  tons  in  weight), 
so  delicately  poised  on  the  top  of  high  rocks, 
that  the  slightest  force  is  sufficient  to  mov£ 
them.  A  peculiar  language,  evidently  Cel- 
tic, continued,  till  about  three  centuries 
ago,  to  be  spoken  in  Cornwall,  but  i(  is  now 
almost  entirely  lost.  This  county  possesses 
more  parliamentary  boroughs  than  any  other 
in  the  kingdom,  and  sends  44.  members  to 
parliament.    It  belongs  to  the  diocese  of 
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TSxeter,  and  is  in  the  western  circuit.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  in  1811,  Cornwall 
contained, 

Families,  ....  44,189 
'■  engaged  in  agricul- 

ture, -  -  17,465 

— — —  in  trade  and 

manufactures,        -  10,954 

■  otherwise,    15,770 

Total  population,      ...    188,117 

But,  by  accurate  calculations,  its  present 
population  is  found  to  amount  to  near 
250,000. 

The  SdHy  islands  lie  about  9  leagues 
west  by  south  of  the  Land's  End,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  formerly  connected 
with  Cornwall.  The  intermediate  and  sur- 
rounding rocks  are  innumerable. 

Cornwall,  Cape,  a  cape  at  the  extre- 
mity of  England,  on  die  west  coast  of  Corn- 
wall.   Long.  5.  55.  W.  Lat  50.  10.  N. 

Cornwall,  Cape,  the  south-west  point 
of  land  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  pas- 
sage of  Endeavour  Straits,  in  New  Holland. 
Long.  141.  E.  Lat  10.  43.  S. 

Cornwall,  Cape,  a  cane  on  the  south- 
west side  of  an  island  near  the  north  coast  of 
New  Holland.  Long.  219.  W.  Lat  10. 43.  S. 

Cornwall,  a  township  at  the  United 
States,  in  Addison  county,  Vermont,  situ- 
ated on  Lake  Champlain.  Population  1000. 

Cornwall,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Orange  county,  New  York.  Po- 
pulation 1769.  It  is  also  the  name  of  ano- 
ther township  in  Connecticut 

Cork  w  a  ll,  a  town  newly  begun  to  be  built 
in  Upper  Canada,  about  five  miles  from  St 
Regis,  on  the  river  St  Lawrence.  It  con- 
tains from  60  to  70  houses,  built  of  wood, 
with  a  church  and  court-house. 

Cornwall,  New,  a  country  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  North  America,  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  ocean,  situated  to  the  north-north- 
west of  New  Hanover,  extending  from 
Gardner's  canal,  lat  53.  15.  to  Frederick's 
sound,  57.  5.  N.  On  this  coast  are  found 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  archipelago,  Queen 
Charlotte's  islands,  Pitt's  archipelago,  Duke 
of  York's  islands,  island  of  Revilla  Gigedo, 
and  innumerable  other  smaller  ones. 

Cornwallis,  a  town  on  the  west  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia,  49  miles  N.  vV.  of  Halifax. 
Long.  64.  15.  W.  Lat.  43.  10.  N.— Also 
a  river  of  the  same  province,  navigable  100 
miles  for  vessels  of  100  tons. 

Cornwallis  Point,  a  cape  on  the  north- 
em  part  of  a  large  island,  or  cluster  of 
islands,  near  the  west  coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  on  the  south  side  of  Prince  Frede- 
rick's sound.  Long.  225.,  57.  E.  Lat  56. 
56.  N. 

Corny,  or  Korna,  a  town  of  Irak  Ara- 
bia, situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.    It  is  now  a  poor  nfcan 


place,  but  was  anciently  considerable,  under 
the  name  of  Apamea.  It  has  been  some- 
times recommended  to  the  British  Indian 
government  to  erect  a  fort  here,  which 
would  check  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
Arabs,  and  command  the  navigation  of 
those  two  great  rivers.  Long.  46.  38.  £. 
Lat  30.  50.  N. 

Cono,  a  seaport  town  of  South  Amerio, 
In  the  province  and  government  of  Venezu- 
ela, situated  in  a  dry  sandy  plain,  totally 
destitute  of  water.  The  inhabitants  amount 
to  10,000,  and  they  carry  on  an  inconsider« 
able  commerce  in  mules,  goats,- hides,  sheep- 
skins, cheese,  &c>  which  articles  come  chiefly 
from  the  interior,  and  are  shipped  at  tht  port 
of  Coro.  The  town  has  no  aqueducts.  The 
water  used  by  the  inhabitants  is  brought  to 
them  in  barrels  on  the  backs  of  asses,  and 
is  sold  for  so  much  per  barrel.  It  was  for- 
merly the  seat  of  government,  both  crril 
and  ecclesiastical.  But  the  government  be- 
ing removed  "n  account  of  its  unftvotmhle 
situation,  the  town  has  declined  from  its 
former  prosperity,  and  ft  now  presents  an 
appearance  of  decay  and  misery.  Coro  is  a 
league  distant  from  the  sea.  840  miles  W. 
of  Caraccas,  and  99  N,  of  Bsj<raisinrto, 
Long.  69.  40.  W,  Lat  11.  84.  N. 

Coroa,  a  Portuguese  name  for  skoals  « 
sand  banks,  particularly  applied  to  some 
which  lie  15  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the 
island  of  femba,  near  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa;  also  to  the  bank  of  St  Antonio,  in 
lat  16.  5.  $.,  as  also  to  that  of  Moms,  in 
lat  16.  50.  S.,  both  on  the  same  coast 

Coaoico,  a  river  of  South  America,  wrn'A 
runs  into  the  river  Beni,  in  ht  16. 50.  & 

Coromandel,  properly  Cholavansu, 
a  long  line  of  sea  coast,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  extending  from  the 
Kistnah  river  to  Point  Calymere,  being 
nearly  350  miles  in  length.  Although  it 
contains  a  number  of  flourishing  towns,  it 
does  not  possess  a  good  harbour  in  its  whole 
extent ;  and  except  in  the  bay  of  Coring*, 
there  is  extreme  difficulty  in  landing  on  to* 
count  of  the  surf.  From  the  begjnning  of  j 
October  till  April,  the  northerly  winds  blow 
on  this  coast,  and  for  the  first  three  months' 
with  such  violence,  as  to  render  it  very  un- 
safe ;  this  is  called  the  north-east  monsoon. 
About  the  middle  of  April  the  southerly 
winds  commence,  and  continue  tOl  October, 
during  which  months  it  may  be  approaches' 
with  aecuritv.  During  this  season  of  the 
year,  a  hot  wind  frequently  blows  part  of  tht 
day  over  the  land,  which  parches  up  ewrj 
thing,  and  checks  respiration,  but  at  night 
it  is  refreshed  by  breezes  from  the  sea.  Be* 
ing  situated  within  the  tropics,  it  hss  w 
rainy  seasons,  first,  when  tpe  sun  pastes  ft 
in  going  to  the  north,  and,  secondly,  on  it* 
return  to  the  south.    The  ctimate  is,  bow* 
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ever,  not  unhealthy,  except  to  those  who 
expose  themselves  too  much  to  the  sun,  or 
sleep  in  the  dew. 

Coron,  an  old  end  strong  seaport  town  of 
the  Motes,  in  the  province  of  Belvedere,  ai- 
toatod  on  a  small  rrnimaria  in  vie  gulf  to 
wnaeh  atjgiaos  name,  anciently  called  the 
gulf  of  Messene.  It  has  a  secure  harbour, 
and  carries  on  some  trade  in  corn  and  oil. 
About  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  is  a  high 
rock,  which  commands  the  fortifications, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town  stands 
a  small  suburb ;  a  Greek  archbishop  has  his 
seat  here.  16  miles  S.  of  Modon.  40  S.  W. 
of  Miaitra,  and  80  S.S.W.  of  Corinth. 
Long.  91.  58.  59.  £.   Lat  36.  47.  26.  N. 

Coaow,  a  town  of  France,  in  Anjou,  de- 
nt of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  with  400 


ComoNA,  La,  a  small  town  of  the  Vene- 
tian territory,  14  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Verona. 
CoaowADOxs,  Los,  two  islets,  and  three 
recka,  on  the  coast  of  New  California,  or 
New  Albion,  situated  about  four  or  five 
leagues  south  of  the  Port  of  St  Diego. 

CoaoKATA,  a  small  island  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  in  that  part  of  the  Adriatic 
called  the  gulf  of  Quarnero.  1 5  miles  long, 
andSbroaiL  Long.  15. 40.  £.  Lat.  44. 5.  N. 
Coronation,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
NewCaledonia.  Long.  167. 8. E.  Lat. 22. 5. S. 
Coronation  Island,  the  largest  of  a 
*roup  of  islands,  lying  off  the  coast  of  the 
Prince?  of  Wales's  archipelago.  It  is  about 
seven  leagues  in  circuit,  and  was  so  called 
by  Vancouver,  from  his  passing  it  on  the 
tamveraary  of  the  coronation. 

CoaoMBA,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
anrernment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  situate  on  a 
river  forming  the  island  of  Santa  Fe,  about 
5  leagues  8.  W.  of  that  town.  Long.  61. 
2.W.  Lat.  31.  58.  47.  8. 

Coaon,  a  river  of  Abyssinia,  which  rises 
in  die  mountain  of  Aromata,  and  running 
westward  fells  into  the  Tacazze.  Mr  Salt 
calls  it  Wane. 

Coaoaur  a,  or  Qcororop  a,  a  river  of  Bra- 
ail,  which  fells  into  the  Atlantic,  in  lat  18. 
30.  S. 

Coatoox's  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  south-west 
coart  of  the  island  of  St  Christopher,  2 
miles  8.  W.  of  Diep-town. 

Coars,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  I  sere,  with  1100  inha- 
hitaata.    25  miles  S.  £.  of  Grenoble. 

CoarSNuns,  a  town  of  France,  in^he  de- 
partment of  the  Me  and  Vilaine,  with  2100 
inhabitants.  10  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Rennes. 
Coarvs,  a  town  of  America,  in  Nicara- 
gua, 36  miles  N.  of  Leon.  Lat.  12.  52.  N. 
Coarus  Christi,  a  missionary  settlement 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  Paraguay,  situate  on  the 
chore  of  the  river  Parana.  Long  55.  $2.  >V. 
Lat.  27,  7.  6. 


'  Corral  nc  Almaguer,  a  small  old  town' 
of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  province  of  la 
Mancha,  aitnated  at  the  entrance  of  a  large 
and  beautiful  plain,  watered  by  the  Regu- 
aarez.  It  contains  4000  inhabitants.  The 
houses  are  very  mean,  and  partly  in  ruins. 
21  miles  from  Ocana. 

Corregio,  or  Coreggio,  a  small  neat 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  on 
the  Lenza.  From  this  town  the  celebrated 
painter,  Anthony  de  AUegris,  took  the  name 
of  Corregio,  having  been  born  here  in  1494. 
It  has  a  strong  castle,  and  stands  8  miles 
N.  E.  of  Reggio,  and  10  N.  W.  of  Modena. 
Long.  10  45.  £.  Lat.  44.  45.  N. 

Corregiolo,  a  small  town  of  Lombardy, 
in  the  Mantuan,  7  miles  S.  of  Mantua. 

Corres8e,  a  small  town  of  the  States  of 
the  Church,  in  the  province  of  Sabina.  12 
miles  N.  of  Tivoli. 

Correta,  a  beautiful  village  in  Abys- 
sinia, between  Gondar  and  Emsras. 

Correze,  a  river  of  France,  in  the 
Limousin,  which  gives  name  to  the  follow- 
ing department 

Correze,  a  department  of  France,  which 
comprises  the  southern  or  lower  division 
of  the  ci-devant  province  of  Limousin. 
It  contains  255,000  inhabitants,  on  2400 
square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  the  ar- 
rondissements  of  Tulle  (the  capital),  Brivea, 
and  UsseL  Besides  the  Correze,  this  de- 
partment is  watered  by  the  Dordogne  and 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Vezere,  but  none  of 
them  are  well  fitted  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation.  The  north  is  mountainous, 
but  the  low  grounds,  though  not  extremely 
fertile,  produce  rye,  buckwheat,  chesnuts, 
mushrooms,  hemp,  and  wine.  There  are 
extensive  heaths  of  juniper,  and  meadows 
which  support  many  thousand  sheep,  black 
cattle,  and  horses.  The  mineral  produc- 
tions are  pit  coal,  slate,  limestone,  freestone, 
iron,  lead,  copper,  and  antimony.  The  chief 
towns  contain  some  manufactures  of  wool, 
silk,  cotton,  brandy,  paper,  oil,  and  leather. 
Correze,  a  town  or  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Correze,  with  1400  inha- 
bitants.   8  miles  N.  E.  of  Tulle. 

Corrioico,  a  market  town  of  Istrir, 
belonging  to  the  county  of  Mutterbeig. 
37  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Trent. 

Corrie.    See  Hutton  and  Corrie. 
Corrie,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Dumfries,  falling  into  the 
Milk,  a  tributary  of  the  Annan. 

Corrie nt es,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Africa.  It  is  so  named  from 
the  current,  which,  after  being  collected 
along  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  rushes  heie 
with  extraordinary  force  againsf  the  coast  of 
Africa.     Long.  37.  3.  E.   Lat.  23.  48.  ?. 

Cobrientks,  a  town  of  South  America, 
in  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  siUut- 
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ed  at  the  junction  of  the  Parana  and  Para- 
guay. Population  in  1801,  4600.  480 
miles  N.  of  Buenos  Ayrea.  Long.  58.  25. 
W.  Lat.  27.  27.  S. 

Corrientes,  St  Jdan  de,  a  river  in 
South  America,  which  rises  in  the  province 
of  Darien,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Corrientes,  St  Juan  de,  a  river  of  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayrea,  which  falls  into 
the  Plata.  There  are  two  others  of  the 
same  name,  one  in  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
falls  into  the  Parana,  and  another  in  Brazil, 
which  falls  into  the  lake  los  Paatos. 

Corrientes,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  in  Lat.  5.  30.  N. 

Corrientes,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  Long.  84.  30. 
W.  Lat.  21.  38.  N. 

Corrientes,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  Long.  105. 
20.  W.  Lat  20.  22.  N. 

Corrigrua,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  7  miles  S.  W.  of  New- 
borough. 

Corrofin,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  7  miles  N.  N.  \V.  of 
Ennis. 

Corrubedo,  Cafe,  a  promontory  of 
Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Galicia.  Long.  9. 
5.  W.  Lat.   42.  35.  N. 

Corrvracken,  a  dangerous  whirlpool 
in  Scotland,  between  the  islands  of  Jura 
and  Scarba. 

Corrtarrack,  a  mountain  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Inverness,  over  which  is 
the  military  road  from  Garramore  to  Fort 
Augustus. 

Corse,  a  town  of  France  in  Anjou,  de- 
partment of  the  Maine  and  Loire ;  it  is  si- 
tuated on  the  Loire,  and  consists  of  400 
houses.    9  miles  N.  £.  of  Angers. 

Corse  e,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Bejapore,  district  of  Raybaugh,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kistna  river.  It  was  former- 
ly, while  under  the  Mahometan  govern- 
ment, a  place  of  considerable  note,  but 
the  inhabitants  have  been  so  much  oppress- 
ed by  the  Mahrattas,  that  many  of  them 
have  emigrated.  In  its  vicinity  were  are  a 
number  of  Mahometan  tombs,  one  of 
which,  viz.  that  of  Shaikh  Surajiaddeen,  is 
held  in  the  highest,  reverence  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  that  religion.  This  is  one  of 
the.  towns  which  enjoys  the  extraordinary 
privilege  of  killing  June  under  a  Hindoo 
government. 

Corseul,  or  Courseuil,  a  village  of 
France,  in  Brittany,  department  ot  the 
Cotes  du  Nord,  where  were  discovered,  in 
|802,  the  remains  of  a  town  that  had  been 
sunk  in  the  ground  for  many  centuries. 
5  miles  W.  of  Dinant,  and  25  £.  of 
St  Brieux. 

Corsuam,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 


county  of  Wilts.  In  this  town  king  Ethd. 
red  had  a  pajace,  and  it  was  once  the  fa- 
vourite residence  of  the  earls  of  Cornwall. 
The  woollen  manufacture  was  formerly 
carried  on  here  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  it  is  now  entirely  abandoned,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  em. 
ployed  in  agriculture.  Market  day,  Wed. 
nesday.  Fairs,  7th  March  and  4th  Sep. 
tember.  Population  in  1811,  2395.  Dis- 
tance from  London  96  miles  W.,  and  from 
Chippenham  5  S.  W. 

Corsi,  a  small  island  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  Corsica,  near  the  seaport  town  of 
Saroco. 

Corsica,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  situated  between  the 
coast  of  the  territory  of  Genoa  and  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  its  length  is  about  no 
miles ;  its  breadth  very  unequal ;  the  super* 
ficial  extent  is  estimated  at  4300  squire 
miles ;  and  the  population,  which  amounted 
in  1740  to  only  120,389,  was,  in  1815, 
174,702.  Corsica  is  covered  with  mountains 
which  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  have  their 
tops  covered  with  snow,  during  the  greater 
nart  of  the  year;  the  two  principal  are  th< 
Monte  Rotondo,  9900  feet  in  height,  and 
the  Monte  d'Oro,  8720  feet.  It  is  watered 
by  a  multitude  of  streams  and  rivulets 
The  most  noted  lakes  are  the  Creno,  the 
Ino  and  the  Stagno  di  Diana.  It  lies  under 
the  42d  degree  of  latitude,  but  the  hats 
of  summer  are  moderated  by  the  sea  breezes; 
the  cold  of  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
very  intense.  The  putrid  exhalations  form- 
ed in  the  low  grounds  in  summer,  ofitn  jp?a 
rise  to  fevers  aud  other  contagious  disorder^ 
The  soil,  though  stony  and  but  little  cul- 
tivated, is  productive  in  corn,  excellent 
wine,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  other  fruits, 
but  the  wealth  of  the  island  lies  in  its  oil, 
chesnuts  and  timber.  The  forests  are  par- 
ticularly valuable,  and  occupied  about  noli 
a  century  ago  no  less  than  160  square  leagued 
of  its  surface,  the  most  considerable  is  thst 
of  Vico.  Among  the  metallic  treasures  are 
reckoned  silver,  copper,  lead  and  iron ;  here 
also  are  mines  of  saltpetre  and  alum,  The 
silk  raised  here  is  used  by  the  Genoese  for 
the  manufacture  of  their  damasks  and  velvets, 
as  also  by  the  French  at  Lyons.  The  fish- 
eries on  the  coast  are  productive. 

With  all  these  natural  advantages,  the 
inhabitants  are  indolent  and  inactive,  rais- 
ing nomore  corn  than  is  necessary  to  sup- 
ply their  immediate  wants,  engaging  in  do 
manufactures,  and  carrying  on  out  little 
trade.  Their  religion  b  the  Roman  Catholic, 
which  they  profess  with  great  zeaL  Litera- 
ture is  here  at  a  very  Tow  ebb,  although 
since  the  island  came  last  into  the  posscasiou 
of  France,  the  education  of  youtn  has  re- 
ceived extensive  improvements. 
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This  island  has  been  successively  occupied 
by  the  Carthaginians,  the  Romans,  the 
troths,  the  Saracens,  the  Franks,  the  Pope, 
the  Pisaas,  and  the  Genoese;  but  in  1736 
the  Corsrcans,  unwilling  to  pay  taxes,  rose 
up  snd  chose  for  their  leader,  Baron  Theo- 
dore toii  Neuhof,  a  German  adventurer, 
and  crowned  him  king.  He  procured  sup- 
plies of  money,  arms  and  provisions  for  his 
new  subjects;  but  the  Genoese  having  se- 
cured the  assistance  of  France,  compelled 
the  Corsicaris  to  submit  to  their  terms.  The 
discontent  again  began  to  manifest  itself  in 
1741,  send  was  augmented  by  another  visit 
from  Theodore,  who  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  co-operation  of  Great  Britain. 
His  af&Sra,  however,  did  not  yet  prosper ; 
and  although  Basda  was  bombarded  in  1745 
by  an  English  fleet,  and  the  malcontents 
nisde  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  they 
vtrc  soon  after  reduced  to  great  straits.  In 
LToS  they  chose  the  celebrated  Pascal  Paoli 
tcr  general,  who  carried  on  a  successful 
warfare  against  the  Genoese  for  the  period 
cf  four  year*.  The  latter,  tired  of  the 
contest,  sold  the  sovereignty  of  the  island 
to  France  in  1768,  and  Taoh  was  soon  after 
obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England.  He 
did  not  revisit  his  native  country  until  1799, 
when,  having  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
thi  national  assembly  of  France,  he  obtain- 
ed rbr  Corsica  a  place  in  the  new  republic 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  subsequent 
proceedings  at  Paris,  Paoli  revolted,  and 
cdkd  in  the  aid  of  England,  to  rescue  his 
.-ountry  from  a  foreign  yoke.  The  French 
•ere  expelled  after  some  opposition,  and 
Corsica,  on  the  19th  of  June  1794,  was 
irdared  united  with  Great  Britain.  It  did 
tit,  however,  long  continue  in  this  state, 
-±s  splendour  of  the  victories  of  their 
rujntryuian>  Bonaparte,  determined  them 
to  return  once  more  to  their  allegiance  to 
France.  The  English  troops  evacuated  the 
ii land  in  179$,  and  Corsica  has  since  re- 
irjrined  in  the  Undisturbed  possession  of 
France,  of  which  it  forms  a  department 
The  revenue  drawn  from  it  is  small,  hardly 
-jaillhig  the  expences  of  administration. 

Co  ester,  a  small  district  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  containing 
iSlO  inhabitants. 

Cokso,  Cape,  the  north  point  of  the 
hlsnd  of  Corsica,  in  long.  9.  35.  E.  lat. 
4Z  59.  N. 

Coaso,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
Long.  37.  30.  W.  Lat.  4.  30.  S. 

Coaso e,  a  small  river  of  Barbary,  which 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  SO  miles  E. 
cf  Algiers. 

Corsoer,  or  Korsor,  a  small  town  of 
Denmark,  situated  on  a  point  of  land  in 
the  island  of  Zealand,  opposite  to  the  town 
of  Nyeborg,  in  Funen,   between  which 


place  and  Corsoer  is  the 
across  the  great  Belt  It  has  an  old  castJ 
of  great  strength,  and  a  good  harbour. 
52  miles  S.  W.  of  Copenhagen.  Long.  11. 
15.  E.   Lat  55.  20.  N. 

Corstorfhine,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh. 
The  village  lies  south-west  of  Corstorplnne 
hill,  on  the  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Falkirk. 
The  church  is  in  the  village,  and  is  of  Gothic 
architecture,  in  form  of  a  cross.  Popula- 
tion 1 159.    3  miles  W.  of  Edinburgh. 

Cortachy  and  Clova,  two  united  pa- 
rishes of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Forfar. 
Population  9B0. 

Cortaillod,  a  large  village  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  principality  or  canton  of 
Neufchatel.  Population  600. 
'  Corte,  a  small'  neat  town  of  Corsica, 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
on  a  rocky  hill  at  the  conflux  of  two  rivers. 
Population  3100.  27  miles  S.  W.  of  Bastia, 
Long.  9.  8.  46.  E.  Lat  42.  18.  2.  N. 

Corte  Maggiore,  a  small  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  on  the  river 
Larda.     6  miles  W.  of  Piacenza. 

Corte  Olona,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  in 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  on  the  river  Olona. 

Cortellazzo,  a  small  island  near  Sar- 
dinia, situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  gulf 
of  Cagliari. 

Cortemiglia,  a  small  town  of  Pied- 
mont, in  the  duchy  of  Montferrat,  situated 
on  the  river  Bormida,  which  divides  it  into 
two  parts,  one  of  which  is  protected  by  a 
wall  and  towers.  The  ruins  of  a  large  and 
beautiful  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the 
tnarquisses  of  this  name,  arc  still  in  exist- 
ence. Population  1990.  12  miles  S.E.  of 
Alba,  and  16  E.  of  Cherascd. 

Corticos,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 

Sovince  of  Iras  los  Montes.  9  miles  E.  of 
irandela. 

Cortina,  a  large  village  of  the  Tyrol, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Venetian  territory. 

Cortlandt,  a  township  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  West  Chester  county.  Popula- 
tion in  1810,  3054.  Senatorial  electors  184. 

Cortona,  a  small  fortified  town  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  district  of  Flo- 
rence. It  contains  7  churches  f  including  the 
cathedral),  and  12  convents.  1  he  former  are 
built  with  taste,  and  contain  several  good 
paintings.  The  walls  of  the  town  are  built 
of  large  blocks  of  stone,  without  lime  or  any 
other  cement,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  in 
good  preservation.  Though  a  small  place, 
with  only  4000  inhabitants,  it  contains  s>- 
number  of  genteel  families,  and  has  given 
birth  to  several  eminent  characters.  An  aca- 
demy of  Etruscan  antiquities  was  founded 
here  in  the  year  1726,  and  has  collected 
many  valuable  works  of  art,  discovered  in 
the  adjoining  country.    This  is  a  place  of 
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great  antiquity,  and  was  one  of  the  twelve 
principal  cities  of  ancient  Etruria.  45  miles 
S.E.  of  Florence,  and  83  N.  of  Rome.  Long. 
11.  58.  B.  Lat.  43.  16.  N. 

Cord,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  3.  15.  S. 

Cobumbah,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Bahar,  district  of  Chuta  Nagpore. 
It  is  situated  in  a  wild  uncultivated  country* 
Long.  85.  3.  £.   Lat.  S3.  14.  N. 

Corunna,  or  Coruna,  a  seaport  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Galicia,  situated  on 
the  north-west  coast,  on  a  peninsula  at  the 
entry  of  the  bay  of  Betanzos.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  the  upper  and  lower  towns.  The 
former,  which  lies  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  de- 
fended by  a  citadeL  The  streets  are  nar- 
row and  ill  paved.  The  lower  town  stands 
on  a  small  tongue  of  land,  and  has  tolerably 
broad  and  clean  streets.  The  chief  objects 
of  interest  are  the  royal  arsenal,  and  an 
ancient  tower,  admired  for  its  elevation 
and  solidity.  The  population  of  Corunna 
is  about  4000,  exclusive  of  the  militarv. 
It  is  the  residence  of  a  captain-general, 
and  a  provincial  intendant,  and  the  seat  of 
the  supreme  court  of  justice  for  Galicia. 
The  harbour  is  spacious  and  secure ;  it  has 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  is  provided 
with  a  handsome  quay.  The-  entrance  is 
protected  by  the  two  castles  of  St  Martin 
and  Santa  Cruz,  as  also  by  the  forts  St 
Amora  and  St  Anthony,  the  Utter  of  which 
is  built  on  an  insular  rock,  which  com- 
mands the  port  and  part  of  the  road,  and 
is  used  as  a  state  prison.  On  a  high 
mountain,  about  3  miles  from  the  harbour, 
is  a  light-house,  which  is  discerned  at  sea 
for  90  leagues  round. 

This  place  is  commercial,  and  its  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  are  pilchards  and 
cattle.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  channels 
of  communication  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies.  A  packet  sails  hence  every  month 
tor  the  Havannah,  generally  touching  at 
Porto  Rico;  another  is  dispatched  every 
two  months  to  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  Peru, 
and  the  Philippine  isles.  The  intercourse 
likewise  between  Spain  and  England,  is 
chiefly  kept  up  by  packets  from  Corun- 
na to  Falmouth.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  American  tirade  to  individuals,  the 
commerce  of  Corunna  has  wonderfully  in- 
creased. On  16  th  January  1809,  the  re- 
treating British  army,  under  Sir  John 
Moore,  was  attacked  at  Corunna  by  the 
French  under  Soult;  the  action  was  ob- 
stinate ;  our  countrymen  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing back  the  enemy,  but  with  the  loss  of 
their  gallant  commander.  88  miles  N.  of 
Compostella,andSON.W.  of  Lugo.  Long. 
3.20.23.W.   Lat.  43.  S3.  32.  N. 

Coaus,  a  town  of  Syria,  situated  on  a 


hill,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  the  rher 
Sabon.  It  contains  a  ruined  castle,  ltd 
several  noble  monuments  of  antiquity,  u 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Aleppo. 

Corwen,  a  parish  and  town  of  Wales,  in 
the  county  of  Merioneth,  beautifully  si. 
tuated  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Dee.  This  was  the  post  from 
which  Owen  Gwynedd  harassed  tne  invad- 
ing army  of  Henry  II.  in  1 165,  and  ob- 
liged  that  monarch  to  relinquish  his  enter. 
priae  without  being  able  to  strike  a  How. 
This,  too,  was  the  retreat  of  the  celebrated 
Owen  Glendower,  who  was  long  formidable 
to  Henry  IV.  The  situation  of  the  church 
is  singularly  picturesque,  under  a  vast 
rocky  cliff,  the  abrupt  termination  of  the 
Ferwyn  mountains.  Population  1169. 
909  miles  W.N.W.  of  London,  and  10  Hr. 
of  Llangollen. 

Corzo,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, in  the  Pacific  ocean.    Lat.  50. 10.  S. 
CorZoi.a.    See  Curxola, 
Corzyk,  or  Kobczyk,  a  town  of  Russia 
Poland,  in  the  government  of  Volhynia,  tf 
miles  N.  of  Constantinow. 
Cos.    See  Stanco. 

Cos  a  no  a,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quixos,  which  enters  the  rivtf 
Coca.  i 

Cosaraz,  a  fortified  castle  and  pass  <w 
European  Turkey,  in  Croatia,  near  the 
river  Verba,  on  the  confines  of  Bosnia. 

Coscile,  a  river  of  Naples,  in  Calabru 
Citra,  which  rails  into  the  gulf  of  Tarento, 
in  long.  16.  42.  £.  and  hit.  39.  46.  N 
It  was  anciently  the  river  of  Sybaris,  and 
did  not,  as  at  present,  flow  to  the  tea  in 
conjunction  with  the  Crati ;  hence  it  u 
supposed  that  the  plain  between  these  twe 
rivers,  and  consequently  a  great  part  of  th< 
ground  on  which  the  town  of  Sybaris  stood! 
has  disappeared. 

Cosenza,  a  city  of  Naples,  the  capital  a 
Calabria  Citra  (sometimes  called  from  i 
the  province  of  Cosensa),  the  residence  o 
a  royal  governor,  and  the  see  of  an  arch 
bishop,  is  situated  on  seven  small  hills,  a 
the  toot  of  the  Appennines,  between  th 
rivers  Busiento  and  Crati,  about  ten  mile 
from  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  ancient]; 
the  capital  of  the  Brutii,  and  a  place  o 
consequence  during  the  second  Punic  wai 
Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  died  here  in  th 
year  429.  It  often  suffered  from  their 
ruptions  of  the  Saracens,  in  the  10th  ceo 
tury,  and  subsequently  became  a  prey  ti 
the  factions  of  Anjou  and  Arragon.  1 
has  repeatedly  been  visited  by  earthquake* 
and  greatly  damaged  by  the  memorable  oo 
of  6th  February  1783.  The  streets  o 
Cosenza  are,  for  the  most  part,  narrow 
slanting,  and  ill  built  Its  circuit  is  abefl 
3  miles,  but  within  this  space  are  com 
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prised  several  neat  Qualx,  or  small  villages, 
inJoding  which,  the  population  is  between 
14,000  and  16,000.  The  castle  is  a  large 
edifice,  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the 


riven.  Owing  to  their  frequent  overflow- 
ing, the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
nuihj,  and  the  air  often  infected  with 
jKtthfttial  vapours.  The  trade  of  Cosen- 
u  casssts  in  silk,  chiefly  with  Naples. 
TV  only  manufactures  are  those  of  earthen- 
ware ana  cutlery.  The  environs  of  Co* 
seasi  abound  in  wine*  oil,  fruit,  honey, 
Duma,  hemp,  and  flax.  The  great  forest 
cfSua*Mni&e]ice8  immediately  behind  this 
town,  and  affords  the  inhabitants  abun- 
<iiaee  of  game.  30  miles  S.  W.  of  Rossano, 
sad  150  Su  S.  £.  of  Naples.  Long.  16.  47. 
£Lat38.2&N. 

CWeld,  or  Koespeld,  a  town  of  the 
Prussian  States,  in  the  principality  of 
Monster,  in  Westphalia,  at  the  source  of 
the  river  fierkel.  It  is  next  to  Munster, 
the  chief  town  in  the  principality.  IS 
miles  IT.  of  Munster.    Long.  7.  17.  E. 

LaLM.57.  N. 

Cosu  oi  Donna,  a  small  island  near  the 
vat  coast  of  Sardinia,  54  miles  W.S.  W. 
ofBosa, 

Cosxguisachi.     See  Coziguirachi. 

Coshtissa,  a  small  island  in  the  Grecian 
•rckipejago.  Long.  85.  44.  E.  Lat  36. 
36.  N. 

Coslaic,  a  small  island  in*  the  Eng- 
lao  channel,  near  the  coast  of  France. 
Long.  a.  23.  W.  Lat- 48.  54.  N. 

Cosliaco,  a  town  of  Istria,  12  miles  WP 
riStVeit 

Coslin,  or  Kdesux,  a  thriving  town  of 
the  PrutHtan  States,  in  Farther  Pomerania, 
principality  of  Cammin,  situated  on  the  river 
Neaebach,  or  Nisebeck,  above  4  miles  from 
the  Baltic  If  has  broad  and  regular  streets, 
»ad  well  built  houses,  with  a  population  of 
KOO.  In  the  centre  of  the  market  place 
»  «  statue  of  kins  Frederick  William  I. 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lu- 
therans. Lying  on  the  road  from  Berlin 
to  ftmtxic,  xts  traffic  is  very  brisk,  and  has, 
tffcte  years,  gained  considerably,  at  the 
"pence  ef  the  neighbouring  town  of  Col- 
bog.  This  place  suffered  severely  from 
fc  in  1718.  During  the  war  in  1756,  it 
J»  repeatedly  entered  by  Russian  and 
■roan  troops.  83  miles  E.  of  Colberg, 
*  N.  N.  W.  of  New  Stettin,  and  68  N.  E. 
of  StargsnL    Long.  15.  27.  E.  Lat  54. 

Cosvs  ns  Vain,  St,  a  small  town  of 
*™e,  in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe, 
;nuea8.E.€f  Mamers,  and  90  N.E.  of 
LeEana. 

Couti  Sam,  a  small  island  in  the  gulf 
«  California,  situated  near  the  coast. 

Couuv,  a  town  ofPegue,  situated  in  au 


island  formed  by  the  Irawaddy  river.  The 
houses  are  all  built  on  posts,  and  are  ele- 
vated eight  feet  from  the  ground,  admitting 
the  tide  to  flow  under  them.  Long.  95.  5. 
E.  Lat.  16.  30.  N. 

Cosmo,  St>  an  island  of  .the  Austrian 
empire,  in  the  Adriatic*  near  the  coast  of 
FnulL    Long.  IS*  25.  E.  Lat.  45*  46.  N. 

Cosmo,  St,  a  village  of  Naples,  in  Ca- 
labria Citra,  with  500  inhabitants,  who  are 
of  Albanian  descent. 

Cosmofom.    See  Porto  Ferrqjo. 

Coskac,  or  St  Thomas  df.  Cosnac,  a 
small  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Charente,  near  the  Garonne, 
containing  250  houses.  20  miles  S.  of 
Saintes. 

Cosne,  or  Gone,  a  town  of  France,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  at  the  influx 
of  the  Nonair.  Here  are  extensive  ma* 
nu&ctures  of  knives,  sci&Bars,  and  other 
cutlery,  as  well  as  anchors  for  the  navy, 
the  materials  for  which  are  supplied  by  the 
iron  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Popu- 
lation 4700.  15  miles  S.  of  Gien,  27  N. 
of  Nevers,  and  110  S.  of  Paris.  Long.  2. 
55.  41.  E.  Lat  47.  24.  40.  N. 

Cospoaa,  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Cachar,  a  small  state,  now  tributary  to  the 
Birman  empire,  and  adjacent  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Silhat,  in  Bengal,  which  it  bounds 
to  the  east.  Some  gold  is  found  in  the 
rivers  of  Cachar  and  Cassay,  and  the 
former  was  said  to  contain  a  gold  mine; 
in  consequence  of  which,  an  English  gen- 
tleman went  in  the  year  1763  to  Cospour, 
but  found  the  report  was  not  correct. 
Formerly  great  part  of  the  trade  between 
Bengal  and  Assum  was  conveyed  through 
this  place.  The  inhabitants  are  Hindoos, 
and  are  governed  by  their  own  rajah,  who, 
in  the  year  1774,  was  defeated  by  the 
Birmans,-  and  compelled  to  pay  tribute. 
Long.  93. 10.  E.   Lat  25.  N. 

Cossacks,  or  KqsAXES,  the  name  of 
a  warlike  people,  who  inhabit  the  Ukraine 
(L.  e.  thefronHer)  or  the  countries  border- 
ing on  Russia,  Poland,  Little  Tartary,  and 
the  North  of  Turkey.  Their  origin  is 
Russian,  and  their  language  fundamentally 
the  same,  although  mixed  with  Turkish 
and  Polish  words.  They  profess  the  Greek 
religion.  They  are  divided  iuto  two  main 
branches,  viz.  the  Malo  Russians,  and  tho 
Donski,  or  Tartars  of  the  Don.  The 
former  took  their  rise  in  the  14th  century, 
when  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  the  Poles, 
forced  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  migrate 
to  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  where  they 
established  a  constitution  whojly  military. 
They  gradually  spread  themselves  in  the 
direction  of  the  Bog  and  Dniester,  founded 
towns  and  villages,  and  contended  against 
tho  Turks  and  Tartars.    The  Polish  king, 
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Stephen  Bathori,  who  brought  their  con- 
stitution to  an  improved  state/formed  them 
into  six  regiments,  each  of  a  thousand  men, 
and  gave  them  a  commander  in  chief,  who 
bears  the  title  of.Hetman  i.  e.  Headman, 
Under  Sigismund  III.  attempts  were  made 
to  abridge  their  liberties,  and  to  introduce 
the.  Catholic  religion.  These  being  resisted 
involved  them  in  a  long  and  tedious  war 
with  Poland,  which  ended  in  their  putting 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Russia 
in  1654.  Their  number  had  by  this  time 
greatly  increased.  They  remained  attached 
to  Russia  till  1708,  when  their  Hetman, 
Mazeppa  went  over  with  a  considerable 
body  of  men  to  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 
This  act  drew  on  the  whole  nation  the  re- 
venge of  the  czar  Peter  I.  With  this 
branch  of  Cossacks  was  formerly  united 
the  Saporogisck,  which  came  originally 
from  an  island  beyond  the  cataracts  of  the 
Dnieper.  They  were^  in  the  habit  of 
propagating  their  race  "more  by  the  kid- 
happing  of  children  than  by  marriage,  for 
whoever  entered  into  the  married  state  was 
excluded  from  the  residence  of  the  Hct* 
man,  and  had  no  voice  in  the  general  coun- 
cil. They  are  still  a  rude  and  uncivilized 
race.  They  received  on  their  first  appear- 
ance in  Poland  in  1770,  the  name  afHay- 
damaks,  from  their  hideous  and  uncouth 
aspect  Russia  having  seized  on  a  portion 
of  their  territory  in  1755,  resolved,  after 
a  revolution  excited  by  a  Cossack  of  the 
name  of  Pugatschef,  to  dissolve  their  whole 
Constitution,  and  ceded  part  of  the  country 
to  Austria.  In  the  war  which  soon  after 
)>roke  out  with  Turkey,  they  were  permit- 
ted to  carry  anm,  served  as  light  troops, 
and,  though  still  given  to  plunder  and  ra- 
pine, were  admired  for  their  enterpize.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  they  obtained  the 
designation  of  Tschernomores,  or  Cossacks 
of  the  Black  sea.  *  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  they  were  either  disbanded,  or  dis- 
persed throughout  the  army  at  large.  Those 
who  preferred  civil  occupations  were  allow- 
ed to  settle  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Kuban-Steppe,  lying  south  of  the  river 
Don,  east  of  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  north  of 
the  river  Kiibart.  Their  number  is  com- 
puted at  20,000. 

The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  are  known  to 
have  been  in  the  service  of  Russia  since  the 
year  1579.  They  occupy  an  extensive  ter- 
ritory on  both  sides  of  the  Don,  which  is 
included  in  none  of  die  Russian  govern- 
ments. They  live  in  villages,  of  a  few 
hundred  houses,  and  support  themselves, 
when  at  home,  by  fishing  and  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle.  They  shew  little  inclination 
for  agricultural  pursuits,  although  many 
parts  of  their   territory  are  very  fertile* 

*ir  capital  is'T schertokj  near  At  month 


of  the  Don.  They  entoy  great  privi. 
leges  when  comparer  with  the  other  mem- 
here  of  the  Russian  empire,  paying  no  poll 
money,  and  manufacturing  their  own  salt 
and  spirits  duty  free.  In  return,  each  man 
is  accounted  a  soldier,  receives  no  pay  in 
time  of  peace,  and  is  bound  to  maintain 
two  horses,  for  which  the  crown  snpptiei 
oats  and  hay  only  during  six  months  or  the 
year.  Their  number  amounts  to  40,000 
fighting  men,  who,  in  time  of  war,  besides 
being  tarnished  with  every  necessary,  i*, 
ceive  twelve  rubles  in  the  year,  and  the 
usual  military  rations.  They  are  com- 
manded by  a  general  officer,  called  the 
-Voiakovoi  Ataman,  who  is  stfatdintte  to 
the  generalissimo  of  the  irregular  troops. 
Their  physiognomy  partakes  more  of  the 
Tartar  than  or  the  Russian. 

The  Cossacks  of  the  Volga  are  only  a 
branch  of  those  of  the  Don.  Their  inde- 
pendence was  recognised,  and  a  separate 
chief  appointed  over  them,  in  1734.  There 
are  alsa  Cossacks  at  the  Terek,  the  Bog, 
and  the  OuraL  The  first  of  these,  other- 
wise called  the  Grebenski  Cossacks,  hare 
their  own  Hetmccn,  fight  on  foot,  and  re- 
ceive a  moderate  allowance  from  the  go- 
vernment of  Astracan.  The  Cossacks  of 
the  Bog  originated  so  lately  as  the  year 
1769.  They  were  first  embodied  by  fur- 
key,  being  drawn  chiefly  from  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Walachta  and  Moldavia,  but 
they  soon  after  went  uver  to  the  service  of 
Russia,  and,  at  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities, settled  on  the  banks  of  the  rirer, 
whence  they  derive  their  name.  After  se- 
veral changes  in  their  destiny,  they  at 
length  received,  in  1803,  a  constitution, 
modelled  on  -that  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don.  They  are  governed  by  an  indepen- 
dent Hctmaiu  Dr  Clarke,  m  his  travels, 
makes  a  marked  contrast  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  Cossacks,  altogether  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  latter.  It  was  also  the  fa- 
shion to  rate  their  military  prowess  very 
high  after  their  successful  pursuit  of  the 
French  army  in  1818;  but  ott  coming  to 
contend  on  equal  terms,  in  the  succeeding 
campaigns,  they  were  found  formidable 
chiefly  in  desultory  warfare. 

Cossato,  a  thriving  town  of  Redmonr, 
lately  in  the  French  department  of  the 
Sesia,  with  2500  inhabitants. 

Cosbe  le  Vivien,  a  town  of  France,  in 
Anjou,  department  fcf  the  Cayenne.  Po- 
pulation 3400.    9  miles  W.  ]5.  W.  of  LavaL 

CosseIr,  a  seaport  of  Egypt,  on  the 
coast  of  Hhe  Red  sea,  by  which  the  com- 
munication between  that  country  and  Ara- 
bia is  chiefly  maintained.  Caravans  from 
Kons  and  Kene,  travelling  through  ■ 
mountainous  and  desolate  country,  oris*: 
hither  the  tour  and  other  productions  of 
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Egypt,  to  be  exchanged  chiefly  against  the 
cdfc*  of  Mocha.  The  port  and  road  are 
famed  by  reefs,  which  defend  it  from  the 
roth-north-east  winds,  and  by  a  headland 
which  secures  it  against  those  blowing 
nun  die  south-south-east.  It  is  open  on 
the  east  and  south-east.  The  depth  of 
witer  nowhere  exceeds  two  fathoms  and  a 
half,  so  that  it  will  hold  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  merchant  Teasels  of  inferior  size.  In 
luting  the  Teasels,  the  goods  must  be  car- 
ried a  bundled  and  fifty  paces  from  the 
ibme,  in  men's  arms,  and  then  conveyed 
to  tie  vessels  by  boats.  The  town  con- 
tun  Datber  custom-house  nor  magazines. 
It  misapplied  with  water  from  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Asia,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
French,  who  discovered  a  few  springs  in 
the  oej^boorhood.  The  country  in  its 
immediate  vicinity  is  frightfully  desolate; 
Long.  34. 8.  E.    Lat.  86.  8.  N. 

Cossucn,  a  small  town  of  Ietria,  on  a 
lib  of  die  same  name,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  province. 

Comuosa,  called  also  Puetatepoee,  a 
town  of  Bengal,  district  of  Midnapore. 
This  puce  was  rendered  remarkable  by 
•me  constables  of  the  supreme  court  of 
judicature,  entering  a  aeuana,  or  woman's 
ipartment,  which  gave  so  much  umbrage 
to  the  natives,  that  they  petitioned  the 
bog  and  parliament,  and  the  powers  of  the 
out  were  in  consequence  confined  to  the 
P«incts  of  Calcutta.  Long.  77.  58.  E. 
id.  22. 25.  N. 

Cohimsazas,  a  large  manufacturing 
town  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  nearly  ad- 
joining the  southern  suburbs  of  Moorahe- 
4ib«L  It  is  situated  on  the  south-east 
btak  of  the  Bhagarutty  river,  and  com- 
prise the  English,  Dutch,  and  French 
faories.  It  has  been  long  celebrated  for 
it&  oik  manufactures,  and  at  present  de- 
n*a  a  considerable  profit  from  cotton 
"ttiriaa,  which  are  knit  by  all  the  women 
tod  children  of  the  vicinity.  The  East 
toda  company  bad,  at  a  very  early  period, 
ufaud  agents  at  Cossimbazar  for  the 
Pfthsse  of  goods  ;  but  their  factory  which 
■mdosed  with  a  brick  wall  and  a  parapet, 
vuhbistionsatthe  angles,  was  not  built 
w)  the  year  1706,  after  the  nuwab  Moor- 
ed Cooly  Khan  had  established  his  resi- 
«3«at  Mukhsoosabad.  And  for  the  per* 
n*ion  to  do  which,  they  paid  85,000 
"JPw;  but  it  was  not  tall  the  year  of  the 


great  quantity  of  the  raw  materials  for  ex- 
portation. The  tract  encompassed  by  the 
Bhagarutty,  Jellingy,  and  Ganges  rivers, 
is  called  by  Europeans  the  Cossimbazar 
island,  and  abounds  with  all  descriptions 
of  game.  Long.  88. 15.  fi.  Lat.  84. 10.  N. 
Cossimcottah,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  northern  circars,  which  was  taken  by 
the  British  in  1758.  Long.  88. 10.  E.  Lat. 
17.  40.  N. 

Cossipobe,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hin« 
dostan,  province  of  Oude.  It  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alenorah  mountains,  and  was. 
formerly  the  capital  of  a  rajah.  Long.  79. 
80.  E.    Lat.  29.  14.  N. 

Cossipore,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Bahar,  district  of  Shawabad. 
Cossun.    See  Coslin. 
Cossoevoey,  a  small  island  in  the  EaeU 
era  Indian  sea.  Long.  138.  E.  Lat.  4.  81.  S. 
Cossoney,   or  Cossonai,  a  neat  little 
town  of   Switzerland,    in  the  canton  of 
Vaud,  on  the  road  from  Morges  to  Yver- 
dun,  8  miles  N.  of  the  former  town,  and 
18  S.  of  the  latter.    It  is  very  andent,  and 
has  a  population  of  8830. 

Cossova,  or  Kossova,  a  town  of  Europe-i 
an  Turkey,  in  Servia,  situated  on  an  elevated 
plain  of  the  same  name,  which  is  famous 
for  a  great  victory  obtained  by  the  sultan. 
Amurath  I.  (sumamed  Ckodawendigiar), 
over  the  united  forces  of  the  Hungarians, 
Walachisns,  Dalmatians,  Albanians,  and 
Triballiana,  in  the  year  1386.  The  victor, 
however,  was  killed  the  next  day*  as  he 
walked  over  the  field  of  battle,  by  a  Tri- 
ballian  soldier,  who  lay  concealed  among 
the  dead.  In  1447,  the  Turks  obtained 
another  victory  here,  under  the  command 
of  Amurath  II.  This  plain  is  supposed  tp 
correspond  to  the  ancient  Campu$  Mentke. 
Cosswio.  See  Gxwick. 
Costa,  a  small  river  of  the  Ivory  coast 
of  Africa,  which  rails  into  the  gulf  of 
Guinea.  The  town  of  grand  Bassam  is 
situated  at  its  mouth.  Long*  4.  6*  W. 
Lat.  5. 15*  N. 

Costa  Rica,  .a   province   of  Spanish 
America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nicara- 

Sta,  on  the  east  by  the  Spanish  main,  on 
e  south-east  by  the  province  of  Veragua, 
and  on  the  west  and  south-west  by  the 
Pacific  ocean.  It  is  generally  a  mountain- 
ous country,  full  of  deserts  and  forests, 
thinly  peopled,  and  ill  cultivated.  It  con- 
tains mines  both  of  gold  and  silver,  and 


Mahrioa  invasion,  vis.  1748,  that  they  ob-    produces  excellent  cacao.     The  principal 

^ined  permission  to  fortify  it  in  the  man- 

to  above  described.      In   1756,    it    was 

^fflandphuideredby  the  nuwab  Suraje 

^dooleh.    The  vicinity  of  Cossimbazar 

Jmuwm  with  mulberry  tress,  on  which  are 

*»  *e  silk  worms,  which  not  only  sup-* 

W  fa  msauiactarssj  but  also  produce  a 


commerce  of  the  inhabitants  consists  in 
cattle,  hides;  honey,  and  wax.  It  has  com- 
modious ports  on  each  sea,  and  some  con- 
venient bays.    Its  capital  is  Carthage. 

Costa  Rica,  a  river  of  the  province  of. 
Nicaragua,  in  America,   which  rails  into 
the  St  Juan* 
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Costakttvo,  St,  a  small  town  of 
Naples,  in  the  province  of  Basilicata,  with 
1100  inhabitant,  mostly  descended  from 
Albanians  and  members  of  the  Greek 
church. 

Cos th* in,  a  village  of  Germany,  on  an 
island  in  the  Rhine,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Maine.  Good  Rhenish  wine  is  made  here. 
It  suffered  severely  in  the  war  of  the 
French  revolution,  having  been  several 
times  occupied  as  an  important  station  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Menu.  1  mile  £.  of 
MenU. 

Costioliola,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  near 
Asti,  with  4500  inhabitants. 

Cost louoLA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  with 
2600  inhabitants,  11  miles  S.  W.  of  Sari- 
gliano. 
-   Cost  KITE.    See  Constance. 

Costosa,  a  village  of  the  Venetian  ter* 
rilory,  in  the  district  of  Vicenaa,  near  the 
river  Baeehiglione.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
large  subterranean  quarries  of  white  marble 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  one  of  which  is  oval, 
and  nearly  three  miles  in  circumference. 
This  mine  has  been  gradually  dug  out,  and 
tile  roof  of  the  excavation  is  supported  by 
upwards  of  1000  square  pillars  of  marble. 
6  mfles  a  of  Vicenaa.  , 

CoStow,  or  Costway,  a  small  river  of 
England,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
which  flows  into  the  Derwent,  about  3  miles 
N.  of  New  Malum. 

CoewicK,  or  Cosswig,  a  small  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Anhalt- 
Bemburg.  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant 
country,  on  an  eminence,  near  the  Elbe, 
and  contains  330  houses,  with  a  castle.  6 
miles  E.  of  Desftau,  and  13  S.  E.  of  Zerbst 
Long.  13.  33.  E.   Lat  51.  55.  N. 

Coszlin.    See  Coslin. 

Cot  a  Angaree,  a  small  district  of 
India,  province  of  Malabar,  now  tributary 
to  the  English. 

Cotabamba,  a  province  of  Peru,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Aban- 
cay,  south  by  that  of  Chilques  and  Mas- 
ques, west  by  that  of  Chumhivilcas,  and 
north-west  by  that  of  Aimaraes.  It  is  75 
miles  long  east  and  west;  and  33  wide 
north  and  south.  It  is  mostly  of  a  cold 
temperature,  being  filled  with  mountains 
which  are  covered  with  snow  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year.  In  the  low 
lands,  are  bred  numerous  herds  of  cattle ; 
and  wheat,  maize,  and  pulse,  are  produced 
in  abundance.  Here  is  found  a  plant,  from 
the  tendrils  of  which  are  fabricated  cords 
and  thick  ropes,  used  in  the  construction 
of  bridges  across  rivers.  Population  10,000. 

Cotais,  or  Cotatis,  the  principal  town 
of  Imeretia,  situated  in  a  beautiful  and 
ftrrSie  plain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Fhasis. 
It  is  an  old  city,  with  extensive  ruins,  but 


is  now  Inconsiderable,  being  inhabited  by 
only  about  80  Jewish,  Armenian,  and 
Turkish  families.  110  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
Teflis.    Long.  <&  10.  E.    Lat.  43.  S&^. 

Cotamna,  a  town  of  Russia,  between 
"Novgorod  and  Tver- 

Cotbos.    See  Cuttbm. 

Cotchuno,  or  C^feGpujro,  a  district  of 
Khoraasan,  in  P^  v^7*  >♦«  d  by  an  in- 
dependent  cbiet » ^J,  "who  c  n  bring  into 
the  field  13,000  men.  He  resides  in  the 
town  of  the  same  name,  90  miles  E.S.E. 
of  MeshicL 

Cote  avx  Fees,  a  large  straggling  vil- 
lage of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Neuf* 
chatel.  It  is  remarkable  fbx  nothing  bat 
a  grotto,  120  feet  deep,  and  40  wide,  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  stalactitic  formations. 

Cote,   La,  is  the  name  given  to  that 

r;  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  which  extends 
15  miles  along  the  lake  of  Geneva,  be* 
tween  the  rivers  Aubonfte  and  Doulive. 
It  is  one  of  the  richest,  most  populous,  and 
most  beautiful  tracts  in  Switzerland,  and 
is  particularly  famed  fox  its  wine,  called 
from  it  vin  de  la  Cote* 

Cote,  La,  a  district  of  Switserl&nd,  is 
the  canton  of  Neufchatel,  situated  on  the 
lake  of  that  name,  and  forming  a  tract  of 
hill  and  dale,  from  seven  t «  <m  .miles  in 
circuit  The  village  of  this  name  standi 
near*  the  lake. 

Cote  d'Ob,  or  simply  the  Cote,  a  chain 
of  low  hills  in  Burgundy,  extending  fcr 
about  25  miles  in  the  direction  of  south- 
west along  the  right  bank  of  the  Saone,  be- 
tween Dijon  and  Macon,  passing  by 
Nuita,  Beaune,  and  Chalons.  It  pro- 
duces the  best  Burgundy  wine,  and  gives 
name  to  the  following  department 

Cote  d'Or,  a  department  of  France, 
which  comprehends  the  northern  part  of 
Burgundy,  and  is  divided  into  the  ajron- 
dissements  of  Dyon,  Beaune,  Semur,  and 
Chatillon  sur  Seine,  having  the  first  of 
these  towns  for.  ita  capital.  Its  fijrm  is  ir- 
regularly oval;  the  length  65  miles,  the 
breadth  from  25  to  50,  the  superficial  ex- 
tent 3430  square  miles,  and  the  population 
355,500.  It  is  watered  by  the  Seme  (which 
here  takes  its  rise},  by  the  Saone,  the 
Ouche,  and  the  Tilie;  it  is  productive  in 
corn,  but  above  all  in  excellent  wine;  the 
districts  in  which  it  is  raised  in  greatest 
perfection  are  Chambertin,  La  Romance, 
CloBS-Vougeot,  St  George,  Beaune  Pomard, 
Volney,  and  Meuroault  The  mineral  pro- 
ducts are  iron,  marl,  porphyry,  and  mill- 
stones; but  the  grand  object  of  trade  is 
wine,  the  transport  of  which  .is  facilitated 
by  the  grand  canal  which  unites  the  ocean 
with  the  Mediterranean.  See  Burgundy, 
Ducky  of. 

Cots  d'Or,  Canal"  de  La,  (likewise 
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oiled  the  Canal  of  Burgundy,  or  Dyon, 
tnd  the  Caml  de  I'JSst),  was  first  projected 
ns'T  Henry  IV.  It  forms  a  communica- 
tion between  the  Saone  and  the  Yonne,  and 
is  about  ISO  miles  in  length* 

Cots  St  Andre,  a  town  of  Dauphiny, 
in  the  deportment  of  tbe  lsere.  Population 
3;oo.  18  ip:>4inLa.    Vienne. 

Cots.    cV^Aofc.  -«v  jc 

Cotecik£v,  a  river  ot  North  Carolina, 
which  mns  into  the  Nuse,  SO  miles  W.  of 
Newbem. 

Cotiktin.    See  Coutancet. 

Cons  jkj  Koan,  a  department  of  France, 
so  called  from  its  geographical  position,  as 
it  comprehends  the  northern  maritime  part 
of  the  ancient  province  of  Brittany.  The 
raperficial  extent  is  about  2S00  square  miles* 
and  tbe  population  620,000 ;  its  length  is 
ti  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  87  to  45.  It 
U  watered  by  no  river  of  magnitude,  and  is 
not  particularly  productive  in  corn.  Its 
chief  products  are  hemp,  flax,  maize,  and 
apples  for  cyder.  There  are  many  heaths. 
The  breed  of  cattle  is  excellent,  and  the 
batter  much  better  than  in  the  interior  of 
Trance.  The  principal  mineral  productions 
are  lead  and  iron,  and  the  manufactures 
linen  and  w/>~)len  stufib,  thread,  leather, 
uxl  hardware.1  The  climate  is  changeable 
ind  rainy,  like  die  west  coast  of  Eustace* 
The  capital  is  St  Brieuc 

Cothek.    See  Kotheuy  and  AnhalL 

Cothiiet,  a  village  of  Morocco,  in  the 
province  of  Tedla. 

Cotht,  a  small  river  of  Wales,  in  Caer- 
marthenshire,  a  tributary  of  the  Towey, 
which  it  joins  3  miles  from  the  town  of 
Caermarthen. 

Comal,  a  small  island  en  the  coast  of 
Ceylon,  90  miles  S.S.E.  from  Trincomaly. 
Long.  81.  35.  £.     Lat.  8.  16.  N. 

Cotignac,  a  town  of  France,  in  Pro* 
vence,  department  of  the  Var.  Population 
3300.  Here  are  large  tanneries,  6  miles 
fcofBarjois. 

Cotignola,  a  small  and  partially  forti- 
fied town  in  die  Ecclesiastical  State,  lega- 
tion of  Romagna,  with  a  castle.  In  this 
place  the  celebrated  family  of  Sforsa  took 
its  rise;  James,  the  first  Sforsa  of  note, 
having  been  born  here  in  the  year  1369. 
25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ferrara. 

Cotiotk,  a  small  district  of  India,  pro- 
vince of  Malabar,  containing  about  312 
square  miles,  lying  between  Tellicherry 
and  Coorg.  The  face  of  this  country  re- 
sembles me  other  parts  of  the  province, 
containing  bibs  covered  with  wood,  and  in- 
tersected by  Tallies  fit  for  the  cultivation 
of  rice,  and,  in  some  places,  for  sugar,  pep- 
per, cotton,  cassia,  and  coffee;  but  as  the 
inhabitants  are  not  yet  civilised,  but  little 
revenue  is  realised  from  it.    This  country 


was  overran  by  the  armies  of  Hyde*  All  in 
the  year  1766,  and  was  again  completely 
subjected  in  1774:  but  the  people  having 
joined  in  the  insurrection  against  Tippoo 
Sultan,  he,  about  the  year  1788,  invaded 
the  province  or  Malabar,  and,  it  is  said, 
carried  off  70,000  of  them,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  he  compelled  to  become  Mahome- 
tans ;  what  number  of  these  may  have  be* 
longed  to  Cotiote  is  uncertain.  On  tht 
breaking  out  of  the  war  against  Tippoo,  in 
1799,  the  rajah,  who  had  concealed  himself 
in  the  woods,  and  was  leading  a  predatory 
life,  issued  from  his  concealment,  and  co- 
operated in  the  expulsion  of  the  common* 
enemy.  On  the  conclusion  of  tht  war,  the 
rajah  was  reinstated,  and  a  settlement  made 
with  him  for  a  portion  of  tbe  revenue ;  but 
having  failed  in  his  agreement,  and  tha 
Nair  government  being  found  inadequate  lor 
the  purpose  of  civilising  the  people,  the  dis- 
trict has  been  placed  under  an  European  col- 
lector, and  a  pension  granted  to  the  rajah* 

Cotoca,  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Chiquitos,  40  miles  N.  W*. 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra. 

Cotoche,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan, 

Jiosite  to  that  of  St  Antonio,  in  the  island 
Cuba. 

Cotofaxi,  an  enormous  mountain  and. 
volcano  of  tbe  Andes  of  Quito.  It  is  situ- 
ate to  the  south-east  of  the  city  of  Quito* 
at  the  distance  of  12  leagues,  between  tbe 
mountain  of  Eunainavi,  the  summit  of 
which  rugged  with  small  separate  rock* 
extends  itself  like  a  wall  of  enormous 
height,  and  Quelendanna,  which  enters 
the  boundary  of  perpetual  snow.  The  two 
chains  of  the  Andes  are  here  separated  by 
a  long  valley,  the  bottom  of  which  it  9800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  so  that,  rising 
from  this  basis,  the  mountsius  of  Cotopaati 
and  Chimborazo  do  not  appear  higher  than 
some  of  the  elevated  summits  of  the  Alps. 
The  form  of  this  mountain  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  colossal  summits  of  the 
high  Andes.  It  is  a  perfect  cone,  which, 
being  covered  with  an  enormous  layer  of 
snow,  shines  with  the  most  dazzling  splen- 
dour at  the  setting  sun,  and  detaches  itself 
in  the  most  'picturesque  manner  from  the 
azure  vault  of  heaven.  This  covering  of 
snow  conceals  from  the  eye  of  the  observer 
even  the  smallest  inequalities  of  the  ground; 
no  point  of  rock,  no  stony  mass,  penetrates 
this  coating  of  ice,  or  breaks  the  exact  re- 
gularity of  the  conical  figure.  The  sum- 
mit of  Cotopaxi  resembles  the  sugar  loaf 
cone  which  terminates  the  peak  of  Teyde  ; 
but  its  height  is  six  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  great  volcano  of  the  island  of  Tene- 
riffe.  The  crater  is  surrounded  by  a  small 
circular  wall,  which,  when  examined  with  a 
good  telescope,  looks  like  a  parapet   Near  its 
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brink,  ledges  of  rock  are  to  be  seen,  that  are 
covered  with  snow,  and  that  look  at  a  dis- 
tance like  stripes  of  the  darkest  hue.  The 
great  steepness  of  this  part  of  the  cone, 
and  the  heated  air  issuing  in  currents 
through  the  deep  crevices  which  surround 
thecone,  and  melting  the  snow,  are  consider- 
ed to  be  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon. 
From  these  crevices  also  are  thrown  out,  at 
the  moment  of  eruptions,  scoriae,  pumice 
stone,  water,  and  blocks  of  ice,  which  are 
borne  down  with  destructive  rapidity  to  the 
Rio  Noto,  and  the  other  streams  issuing 
from  the  mountain.  Humboldt  made  an 
excursion  to  Cotopexi  in  1809,  when  he 
round  it  extremely  difficult  to  scale  the 
volcano  even  to  the  boundary  of  the  per- 
petual snows,  and  he  pronounces  it  impos- 
sible by  any  human  art  to  reach  the  summit. 
Cotopaxi  is  the  loftiest  of  those  volcanoes 
of  the  Andes,  which  have  been  recently 
liable  to  eruptions.  Its  absolute  height  is 
18,898  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
consequently  it  is  about  8800  feet  higher 
than  Vesuvius  would  be,  if  it  were  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe.  It  is 
the  most  dreadful  volcano  of  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  and  its  explosions  the  most  fre- 
quent and  the  most  disastrous.  The  mass 
of  scoria?,  and  the  huge  pieces  of  rock 
thrown  out  from  this  volcano,  which  are 
spread  over  the  neighbouring  vallies,  cover- 
ing a  surface  of  several  square  leagues, 
would  form,  were  they  heaped  together,  a 
colossal  mountain.  At  these  tiroes  the 
volcano  spouts  out  cataracts  of  fire,  and 
spreads  destruction  over  the  surrounding 
plains.  The  most  remarkable  eruptions 
nave  taken  place  in  the  years  1698,  1738, 
1748, 1744, 1766,  and  1768.  The  latest  of 
which  we  have  any  account  happened  in 
1803.  In  1 698  the  volcano  burst  forth  in  such 
a  tremendous  manner  as  not  only  to  destroy 
the  city  of  Tacunga,  with  three  fourths  of 
its  inhabitants,  but  other  settlements  also. 
In  the  eruption  of  1736,  the  flames  of  the 
vekano  rose  nearly  3000  feet  above  the 
brink  of  the  crater.  In  1744  its  .roarings 
were  heard  as  far  as  Honda,  a  town  on  the 
borders  of  the  Magdalena,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  600  miles.  On  the  4th  April  1768, 
the  quantity  of  ashes  ejected  from  the 
mouth  of  Cotopaxi  was  so  gfeat,  that  in 
the  towns  of  Hambato  and  Tacunga,  day 
broke  only  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  use  lanterns 
in  walking  the  streets.  An  explosion  took 
place  in  the  month  of  January  1803,  which 
was  preceded  by  the  dreadful  phenomenon 
of  the  sudden  melting  ef  the  snows  that 
covered  the  mountain.  For  SO  years  be- 
fore, no  smoke  or  vapeur  that  could  be 
perceived,  hail  issued  from  the  crater  ;  and 
in  a  single  night  the  subterraneous  fire 


became  60  active,  that  at  day-break  the  ex- 
ternal  walls  of  the  cone,  nested  by  the 
.action  of  the  flame,  appeared  naked  and  of 
a  peculiarly  dark  colour.  The  melted  snow 
descended  in  an  impetuous  torrent  on  the 
neighbouring  plains,  sweeping  down  every 
obstacle,  and  involving  in  destruction  all  that 
was  exposed  to  its  fuiy.  Humboldt,  who 
was  at  this  time  at  the  port  of  Guayaquil, 
52  leagues  distant,  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  craters,  mentions  that,  day  and  night, 
the  noises  of  the  volcano  were  heard  like 
continued  discharges  of  ordnance. 

Cotran,  a  place  of  Sennaar,  in-  Afriea, 
SS  miles  S.W.  of  Gem. 

Cotrasko,  or  Conaoaco,  a  small  town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Bos* 
nia,  defended  by  a  strong  tower. 

Cotrova,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in 
the  Principato  Citra,  founded  by  a  colony 
of  tireeks.    14  miles  W.  of  Caugiano. 

Cotrone,  or  Crotopa,  (the  ancient  Cro* 
ttma),  a  seaport  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ul- 
tra, situated  on  the  golf  of  Tarento,  near 
the  borders  of  Calabria  Citra,  surrounded 
with  a  single  wall,  and  farther  defended  by 
a  citadel,  erected  by  Charles  V.  The  houses 
are  mean,  and  the  streets  narrow ;  but  it  is 
conveniently  situated  for  trade,  and  the 
harbour,  having  been  widened  in  1751,  can 
now  admit  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage. 
Corn  and  cheese  form  the  chief  articles  of 
trade.  A  little  off  the  harbour  there  is 
a  road  where  vessels  lie  at  anchor.  The 
adjacent  country  is  productive  in  wine,  oil, 
honey,  and  turpentine ;  but  the  air  is  un- 
healthy. Crofone  is  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
Population  4640.  10  miles  S.E.of  St  Seve- 
rjna.    Long.  17.  26.  £.  Lat.  39.  8.  N. 

Cots,  Loch  or,  a  small  lake  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Elgin ;  formerly  a 
part  of  Loch  Spynie,  and  forming  with  it  a 
strait  of  the  ocean. 

Cotswold  Hills,  hills  ef  England,  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  extending  30 
miles  in  length,  and  about  90  in  breadth, 
and  including  an  areaof  nearly  900,000  acres. 
Their  surface  is  billowy ;  and  their  temper- 
ature, considering  their  elevation,  uncom- 
monly mild.  About  nine-tenths  of  their 
surface  is  occupied  with  com,  turnips,  and 
cultivated  herbage;  a  small  portion  still 
remains  in  sheep-walk  and  down ;  and  some 
of  the  deeper  vallies  are  in  a  state  of  mea- 
dow. These  hills  are  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuation q£  the  central  chain,  proceeding 
south  from  Derbyshire,  and  passing  through 
this  county  into  Wiltshire. 

CeTTA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  mar- 
graviate  of  Meissen,  4  miles  S.  of  Pirna. 

Cottacotta,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Golconda,  in  the  territories 
ceded  some  years  ago  by  the  Nizam  to 
the  British.    It  was  formerly  the  resident* 
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tftbepruKapalseiiimdar  of  Rajah.    Long. 
7M7.E.  Lat  15.  16,  N. 

Cottan.    See  Koten. 

Cottatatam,  the  name  of  three  towns 
mtaetouth  of  India. 

Cottanlla,  the  name  of  three  towns 
in  the  south  of  India. 

CoTTAfOLLAM ,  the  name  of  three  towns 
in  the  south  of  India. 

Cottius,  or  Cotbus,  a  circle  of  the 
Praam  states,  situated  in  Lower  Lusatia. 
It  takes  its  name  from  its  chief  town,  (de- 
scribed in  the  following  article),  and  con- 
tains 33,960  inhabitants,  on  440  square 
oiks.  It  is  watered  by  the  Spree  and  the 
Mali,  and  has  a  light  sandy  «oil,  with  much 
wood,  bat  is  nevertheless  productive  in 
fruit,  and  has  a  good  breed  of  cattle.  The 
jrincyel  branches  of  industry  are  the  rais- 
ing of  flax,  the  manufacture  of  linen,  and 
brewing* 

Cottsos,  or  Kotios,  a  town  of  the 
Pnanan  states,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Spree.  Population  6000.  Many  Walloons 
and  inhabitants  of  the  palatinate  settled 
here,  when  driven  from  their  homes  by  re- 
ligions persecutions.  36  miles  8.S.W.  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  48  N.N.E.  of 
Dresden,  and  30  S.E.  of  Berlin  Long.  14. 
%&   Lat  51.  45.  N. 

Cottica  RivEm,  a  river  of  South  Ame- 
rica, which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Gui- 
ana, and  fidls  into  the  Commewina  river, 
iboat  20  miles  before  its  junction  with  the 
Surinam.  Its  banks  are  lined  by  beautiful 
plantations  of  coffee  and  sugar. 

Cottilah,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  subject  to  the  Mahrattas. 
long.  76.  SO.  E.     Lat  87.  34.  N. 

Cottiwar,  or  Cattivad,  a  considerable 
district  of  Hindostan,  province  of  Gujerat, 
atotted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  88d  degree  of 
north  latitude.  The  inhabitants  are  Hin- 
doos, but  of  that  sect  who  pay  the  greatest 
adoration  to  the  sun.  They  call  themselves 
Catties,  and  are  governed  by  several  inde- 
pendent chiefs,  who  are  frequently  at  war 
with  each  other;  but  all  pay  tribute  to  the 
Mahratta  Guicowar .  Their  principal  occu- 
jatioo  is  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses;  the 
latter  are  highly  esteemed,  and  many  of 
tbem  purchased  by  the  British  for  their 
emlry.  A  number  of  Arabs  are  employed 
»  soldiers  by  the  different  chiefs  of  this 
"fond;  and  a  great  intercourse  is  kept  up 
between  Arabia  and  this  country  through 
thegolf  of  Cutch.  It  has  no  towns  of  any 
note,  but  a  number  of  small  forts. 

Cottoweesfitze,  one  of  the  highest  of 
ta  long  range  of  mountains  that  extend 
between  Saxony  and  Bohemia. 

Cotvt,  a  town  of  St  Domingo,  situated 
•bout  half  a  league  from  the  south-west 
MoftheYuna.   It  contains  160  scatter- 


ed houses  in  the  middle  of  a  meadow  sur- 
rounded with  woods.  90  miles  X.  of  St 
Domingo. 

^  Cotumbah,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Bahar,  which  also  gives  name  to 
a  small  district  called  Serns  Cotumbah. 
Long.  84.  84.  E.    Lat  84.  88.  N. 

Cotzio,  or  Cozzat,  a  town  of  Bosnia, 
on  the  river  Drave.  104  miles  S.W.  of 
Belgrade,  and  108  S.E.  of  Banjaluka. 

Gov  a,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Beira.    9  miles  N.  £.  of  Viseu. 

Covalligi  Point,  a  promontory  on  the 
north-west  coast  *f  the  island  of  St  Vincent. 
Long.  61.  15.  W.    Lat.  13. 83.  N. 

Couarpe,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
isle  of  She*,  containing  880  houses. 

Coubeby,  a  village  of  Palestine,  on  the 
rite  of  the  ancient  Emmaus,  of  which  con- 
siderable ruins  still  remain. 

Ooucs.    See  Choucker. 

Couches,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Burgundy.  Population  1300.  8  miles  N.W. 
of  Chalons  sur  Saone,  and  18  E.S.E.  of 
Autun. 

CoucHiNfi-KEOv,  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  China,  in  lat  35.  55.  N. 

CoucxjBH,  a  village  of  Cyprus,  near  Baflk, 
which  Poeocke  conceives  to  occupy  the  site 
of  Old  Paphos. 

Couco,  a  district  in  the  territory  of  Al- 
giers, situated  between  the  capital  and  Bon- 
geiah.  It  is  mountainous,  but  fertile,  and 
is  governed  by  a  chief,  who  is  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  the  supreme  government 

Couconpa,  or  Kooonq,  a  town  of  west- 
ern Africa,  in  the  country  of  the  Biarares, 
about  50  miles  south  of  tne  Bio  Grande,  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course.— —There  is  a 
small  village  of  the  same  name  about  30 
miles  to  the  west  of  it 

CoucounoN,a  town  of  France,  inLangue- 
doc,  department  of  the  Ardeche.  Popula- 
tion 1000.    31  miles  W.  of  Privaa. 

Coucv,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aisne,  situated  on  the 
Oiae,  and  divided  into  two  farts ;  the  larger, 
Coney  le  Matee,  contains  800  inhabitants; 
the  lesser,  Coucy  la  Ville,  stands  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  league  from  the  other. 
18  miles  W.S.W.  of  Laou,  and  13  E.S.E. 
of  Noyou. 

Coupa,  a  small  town  of  Tunis,  about 
two  miles  from  the  sea  coast  80  miles 
N.E.  ofKairwan. 

Coupeem,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  West  Friesland,  with  800  inhabitants. 

Coudel,  a,  small  village  on  the  Senegal, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Siratic.  80  miles 
fc.W.  ofGoumeL 

Coudray,  Le,  a  small  town  of  France, 
6  miles  N.E.  of  Paris. 
.    Coupre,  a  small  town  of  Savoy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Chablais,  near  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
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Coo»*e»,  Isle  aux,  a  small  island  of 
Lower  Canada,  in  the  river  St  Lawrence, 
45  miles  below  Quebec. 

Codmibox,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  itiume. 
..  C»VE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  oonnty 
of  Cork,  situated  9  miles  north  of  the 
*  *V*  Cork.  It  was  formerly  an  obscure 
nsbmg  village,  but  ie  now  in  consequence 
of  the  great  resort  of  fleets  during  the  late 
war,  a  large  handsome  town,  with  magni- 
ficent quays,  and  all  convenience*  for  ships. 
As  its  prosperity  depends  upon  a  war  chiefly, 
Hi  condition  fluctuates ;  but  being  also  the 
resort  of  bathing  parties,  it  still  maintaius  a 
respectable  appearance. 

Covjspo,  a  small  town  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  the  capital  of  a  vicariate  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Istria. 

Cove  long,  a  town  and  fortress  of  the 
south  of  India,  on  the  sea  coast  of  the  Car- 
natie,  25  miles  south  of  Madras.  This  fort 
was  built  by  the  nabob  Anwar  Addeen 
Khan,  and  named  Saadet  Bunder,  (*  The 
fortunate  port').  It  is  situated  near  to  the 
juina  of  a  factory  belonging  to  the  Ostend 
East  India  company.  In  the  year  1 7  50,  the 
French  got  possession  of  it  by  stratagem, 
bat  it  was  again  taken  by  the  English  in 
1759,  and  its  fortifications  demolished. 
Long.  80.21.  E.  Lat.  13.  44.  N. 

Coventry,  a  city  of  England,  usually 
described  as  being  situated  in  the  county  of 
Warwick.  In  conjunction,  however,  with 
certain  adjacent  villages,  it  constitutes  a 
separate  county,  by  virtue  of  a  charter, 
granted  by  king  Henry  VI.  in  the  year 
1451.  The  chief N  parts  of  Coventry  are 
seated  on  a  gentle  declivity ;  and  the  city, 
which  extends  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  is 
watered  by  two  streams,  the  Radford  and 
the  Sberbourn.  The  streets  are,  in  general, 
narrow ;  and  the  domestic  architecture  is 
principally  of  an  ancient  character,  the  up* 
per  parts  of  the  houses  greatly  projecting, 
and  many  havfeg  undergone  little  change 
since  their  erection  in  the  15th  and  16  th 
centuries.  The  superiority  of  modern  ar- 
rangement is,  however,  evinced  in  several 
recent  improvements.  The  religions  and 
other  public  edifices  are  highly  worthy  of 
attention.  The  cjmrches  are  three  in  num- 
ber. 6t  Michael's  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  English,  or  pointed  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  its  fine  tower  and  Swire  rank  among 
the  principal  ornaments  of  this  ancient  city. 
These  were  begun  in  1373,  nud  finished  in 
1895.  The  tower  is  136  feet,  3  inches  in 
height,  and  is  superbly  enriched,  although 
free  from  any  superfluous  ornament.  In 
various  niches  are  introduced  the  figures  of 
saints;  and  each  division  is  adorned  with  em- 
feroi4ery  work,  and  embossed  decorations. 


An  astonishing  decree  of  lightness  and  &• 
gance  is  produced  by  an  octagonal  prisn 
constructed  on  this  tower,  which  is  support- 
ed by  eight  springing  arches.  ~  Front  the 
octagon  proceeds  a  spire,  130  feet  0  inches 
in  height  The  body  of  the  church,  which 
is  in  the  best  character  of  the  decorated 
English  style,  is  supposed  to  hare  been 
erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  Trinity 
church  is  a  respectable  structure,  having 
•also  a  lofty  spire,  but  inferior  in  baity 
to  St  Michael.  The  church  dedicated  to 
St  John  is  of  a  cruciform  shape,  and  ■ 
a  good  specimen  of  the  architectural  ttyle 
that  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111. 
There  are  fire  places  of  worship  for  dissen- 
ters of  the  following  denominatians:  Inde- 
pendents, Methodists,  Presbyteriani,  Bap- 
tists, and  Quakers.  Behind  St  Johns 
church  is  Bablake  hospital,  as  ancient  struc- 
ture, partly  occupied  as  almshouses^  a  cha- 
rity instituted  by  Thomas  Bond,  a  wealthy 
trader  of  Coventry,  in  1506.  The  number 
of  almsmen  is  49,  each  of  whom  reeems 
4e.  a-weck,  besides  some  other  benefits,  and 
those  who  choose  to  reside  in  the  hospital 
are  provided  with  a  lodging,  and  the  use  of 
a  common  kitchen.  The  remainder  of  the 
building  is  used  as  a  charity  school,  found- 
ed in  the  16th  century.  Twenty-four  dots 
are  here  educated,  maintained,  and  prov- 
ed, at  a  suitable  age,  with  a  small  appren- 
tice fee.  This  building  was  formerly  in  i 
decaying  state,  but  has  within  the  laat  two 
years  undergone  a  thorough  repair.  Grey- 
Friar's  hospital  was  founded  in  l$*9,  by  Mr 
William  Ford  of  Coventry.  Eighteen  poor 
women,  besides  a  nurse,  and  two  aged  men, 
find  an  asylum  here.  The  building  is  a  cu- 
rious specimen  of  the  style  in  domestic  ar- 
chitecture which  prevailed  towards  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  free- 
school  was  founded  by  John  Hake,  Esq.  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Many  eminent 
men  received  the  early  part  of  their  educa- 
tion here,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
sir  William  Dugdale,  the  historian  of  War- 
wickshire. The  present  school-room  re- 
ceived a  new  front  imitation  of  the  pointed 
style,  in  1 794.  The  most  important  of  the 
buildings  connected  with  civic  business,  or 
ceremonials,  is  St  Mary's  hall.  This  edi- 
fice stands  at  a  short  distance  south  from 
the  church  of  St  Michael,  and  was  erect- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  as  a  place 
of  meeting  for  the  Trinity  Guild,  bat  is 
now  used  for  purposes  of  civil  dignity  and 
festivity  by  the  mayor  and  corporation,  it 
is  also  occasionally  occupied  as  a  playhouse 
by  travelling  companies  of  comedians.  The 
great  hall  is  91  yards  long,  and  10  yards 
broad,  and  has  been  esteemed,  by  judicious 
antiquaries,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
architectural  vestiges  of  the  15th  centnrY. 
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In  the  timber-work  of  the  roof  ore  mime* 
row  whole-length  earrings  of  angelB,  pley- 
injr  on  musical  instrumen  ts.  Several  of  the 
windows  are  filled  with  painted  glass,  eon* 
tuning  armorial  devices,  and  the  portraits 
of  esny  sovereigns;  and  of  illustrious  per- 
sonages connected  with  this  ancient  guild. 
Beneath  the  north  window  is  a  piece  of  ta- 
pestry, 90  feet  in  length,  and  10  feet  in 
height,  which  has  attracted  much  antiqua- 
rian notice,  and  comprises  representations 
•f  Henry  VI.,  his  queen  the  renowned  Mar- 
pret,  and  various  persons  of  their  court. 
'Hk  chair  of  state,  the  gallery  for  minstrels, 
ud  many  other  particulars  in  this  hall,  are 
vtfierable  examples  of  the  grandeur  and  the 
fefcions  of  former  ages. 

Coventry  became  celebrated,  at  an  early 
period,  for  the  success  with  which  its  inha- 
bitants raltivated  manufactures.  The  cloths, 
taps,  and  bonnets  made  here,  were  articles 
of  considerable  traffic  at  the  commencement 
of  the  15th  centurv ;  and  woollen  and  broad 
cloths  remained  the  staple  manufactures, 
until  the  destruction  of  the  Turkey  trade, 
towards  the  close  of  the  1 7th  century.  The 
principal  rosnufactares  at  present  are  those 
of  ribbons  and  watches.  The  former  was 
introduced  about  a  century  back,  and  has 
progressively  risen  to  great  importance ;  as 
a  proof  of  which  it  may  be  remarked,  that, 
m  the  year  1808,  there  were  9619  silk  and 
ribbon  looms  in  this  city.  The  manufac- 
ture of  watches  was  not  pursued  to  any 
peat  extent  until  within  the  last  SO  years ; 
rat  it  is  probable  that  more  watches  are 
now  made  here  than  in  the  metropolis. 
The  Oxford  and  Coventry  canals,  tiie  head  of 
which  is  at  the  upper  end  of  Bishop-street, 
«M  great  facilities  to  commerce. 

This  dry  is  divided  into  ten  wards,  and 
is  internally  governed  by  a  mayor,  ten  al- 
dermen, and  twenty  common-council.  The 
magistrates  have  a  jurisdiction  in  criminal 
miners  extending  to  capital  punishment, 
trader  a  grant  of  Henry  VI. ;  b.ut  this 
power  they  uniformly  refer  to  the  judge 
who  twels  the  midland  circuit  Coventry 
Rtaned  representatives  during  the  four 
piriiaments  of  Edward  I.  Occasional  in- 
terruptions afterwards  occurred ;  but  since 
to  year  1453,  the  privilege  has  remained 
tndtstnrbed,  and  two  representatives  are 
ww  elected  hy  the  freemen,  who  in  num- 
ber amount  to  nearly  4000 ;  the  freedom 
feiog  squired  by  a  servitude  of  seven  years 
to  a  trader  in  Coventry,  or  its  suburbs.  A 
•wUt  market  is  held  here,  and  there  are 
fcveral  fairs,  one  of  which  is  called  the 
Pat,  or  show  fair,  and  continues  eight 
djyt.  This  latter  celebration  is  founded  on 
we  following  story.  ItissaidthatLeofricV. 
Qri  of  Mercia,  who  possessed  the  property 
«  the  tolls  and  services  of  Coventry,  ex- 


acted his  dues  with  so  rigid  a  han4  that 
the  inhabitants  were  aggrieved  to  a  deplor- 
able degree;  and  that  Godiva,  his  pious 
countess,  became  their  advocate.  The  earl, 
wearied  by  her  solicitations,  an4  thinking 
to  silence  ner  importunity,  promised  to  ac- 
cede to  her  wish,  if  she  would  ride,  un- 
attired,  through  the  town  at  mid-day.  His 
terms,  according  to  the  legend,  were  accept* 
ed ;  and  the  countess  rode  naked  through 
the  town,  veiling  her  beauties  with  the 
flowing  tresses  of  her  hair.  It  is  added, 
that  she  modestly  commanded  all  persons 
to  keep  within  doors,  and  from  their  win- 
dows, on  pain  of  death ;  but  that  one  per- 
son could  not  forbear  taking  a  glance,  who 
lost  his  life  for  such  an  indulgence  of  curi- 
osity. In  commemoration  of  this*  occur- 
rence, a  procession  occasionally  takes  place 
at  the  show  fair,  in  which  s  femaje,  of  easy 
purchase,  rides  in  a  dress  of  linen  closely 
fitted  to  her  limbs,  and  imitating  their  com- 
plexion. A  representative  of  the  curious 
person  who  stole 'a  glance  at  the  passing 
countess,  and  who  is  to  this  day  called  JVp» 
ing  Torn,  is  exhibited  from  the  corner  or  a 
house  in  High-street,  adjoining  the  King's 
Head  Inn,  and  is  probably  as  much  an  ob- 
ject of  general  attraction,  as  either  of  the 
other  antiquities  of  which  Coventry  can 
boast.  This  custom  is  believed  to  bare 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Coventry  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  the 
final  syllable  of  its  appellation  being  evi- 
dently the  British  Tre,.  signifying  a  town. 
It  does  net,  however,  appear  to  nave  pos- 
sessed any  military  importance  during  the 
ascendency  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  Its 
first  great  prosperity  must  be  ascribed  to  a 
monastic  foundation,  which  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  through 
the  pious  munificence  of  earl  Leofric  and 
the  countess  Godiva.  Soon  after  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  the  lordship  of  Coventry 
became  vested  in  the  earls  of  Chester; 
and  the  inhabitants  received  many  advan- 
tages from  the  protection  of  those  power- 
ful nobles.  In  the  reigns  of  Edward  III. 
and  Richard  II.  the  city  was  eucempassed 
by  walls,  which  remained  until  the  17th 
century.  A  parliament  was  held  at  this 
city  in  1404,  since  termed  Parliammtvm 
indoctorxtm,  from  the  circumstance  of  all 
lawyers  being  prohibited  from  sitting  in  it 
Henrv  VI.  and  his  queen  were  greatly  aW 
tached  to  this  place,  and  eminently  ad- 
vanced its  prosperity  by  their  frequent  vi- 
sits and  numerous  favours.  In  the  year 
1459,  a  second  parliament  was  held  here,, 
in  which  attainders  were  passed  against 
many  of  the  leaders  on  the  Yorkist  side, 
and  which  was  afterwards  named  Parlia- 
mtntum  diabolicum.  Several  succeeding  mo- 
narch* abp  honoured  this  city  with  their 
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presence.  Queen  Elizabeth  wis  here  en- 
tertained by  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  city ;  and  here,  for  a  short  time,  was 
confined  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of 
Scots.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, Coventry  was  conspicuous  for  its  ac- 
tivity in  the  parliamentary  interest,  and 
was  threatened  with  the  horrors  of  assault ; 
but  was  so  happy  as  to  escape  that  calamity. 
In  manifestation  of  displeasure,  the  wans 
which  surrounded  the  city  were  levelled 
with  the  ground,  by  order  of  king  Charles 
II.  Number  of  houses  3448 ;  families  4096 ; 
inhabitants  17,923.  Distant  18  miles  8.E. 
from  Birmingham;  40  N.  W.  from  Oxford; 
and  91  N.  W.  from  London.  Long.  1.  30. 
W.  Lat.  52.24.  N. 

Coventry.  There  are  five  townships  of 
this  name  in  the  United  States,  one  in  Con- 
necticut, a  second  in  Rhode  Island,  with  2447 
inhabitants,  a  third  in  New  Hampshire,  a 
fourth  in  Vermont,  and  a  fifth  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Coveri  paitk,  a  town  of  the  south  of  In- 
dia, in  the  Carnatic,  nine  miles  east  of 
Arcot,  remarkable  for  a  victory  obtained 
by  the  British  over  the  French  and  their 
allies  in  1764.  Long.  79.  37.  E.  Lat  12. 
52.  N. 

Coveriporam,  a  fortress  of  the  south  of 
India,  district  of  Coimbetoor,  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Cauvery  river.  '  Long.  77. 
54.  E.  Lat  11.  49.  N. 

Couebon,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Loire,  with  2500 
inhabitants.    7  miles  W.  of  Nantes. 

CouEBri$8,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mayenne,  containing  210 
nouses. 

Couesnon,  a  small  river  in  Brittany, 
which  faflfl  into  the  British  channel,  below 
Pontorson,  in  long.  2.  33.  W.,  and  lat  48. 
30.  N. 

Cotf  he,  a  town  of  France,  in  Poitou,  de- 
partment of  La  Vienne.  Population  1000. 
9  miles  S.8.E.  ofLusignan. 

Couhistan.    See  Kohistaiu 

Coo i li,  Cape,  a  cape  of  Astatic  Tur- 
key, on  the  south  coast  Of  Natalia.  Long. 
29.  7.  E.    Lat  86.  15.  N. 

Covilhao,  an  open  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Belra,  among  the  moun- 
tains called  the  Sierra  de  Estrella.  It  has 
some  woollen  manufactures,  natural  warm 
baths,  several  churches,  and  3500  inhabi- 
tants.   18  miles  S.W.  of  Guarda.     ' 

CovTNorojt,  a  parish' of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Lanark;  situated  on  the  Clyde. 
Population  4S8.  ' 

Coo  lan,  a  town  of  the  south  of  India,  si- 
tuated on  the  coasf  of  Trayancore.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  traffic,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  built  so  early  as  the  year  825.  In 
corifirmation,  of  which  event,  the  inhabitants 


commence  their  en  rVom  the  period  of  its 
foundation.  It  was  here  that  Alamos  Me. 
nezes,  the  first  archbishop  of  Cos,  opened 
his  first  conference  with  the  Christians  of 
St  Thomas,  when  he  made  them  renounce 
the  principles  of  Nestorrus,  and  embrace 
the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church— of  which  religion  there  are  now 
three  churches  in  the  town.  The  greater 
number  of  the  inhabitants  are,  however, 
Hindoos,  who  have  a  very  ancient  temple 
dedicated  to  Mahadeva.  ft  was  early  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Portuguese,  but  w» 
taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch  in  1662. 
It  is  said  then  to  have  contained  100,000 
inhabitants.  During  the  late  war  it  was 
taken  by  the  English  and  'dismantled,  but 
restored  to  the  Dutch  when  peace  was  re- 
newed. Jt  is  not  safe  for  vessels  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  shore  than  13  fathoms, 
as  the  depth  of  water  decreases  very  rapid- 
ly. It  is  said  that  there  are  75  Roman 
Catholic  churches  between  this  place  and 
Cape  Comorin.  Its  principal  exports  are 
pepper,  cotton,  ginger,  and  ©ardormuns;— 
provisions  are  here  very  cheap,  and  they 
nave  abundance  of  fine  fish.  Long.16. 48. 
E.  Lat  $.  51.  N. 

CottXAXGES  LBS  VlNUSES,  S  small  tOWB 

pf  Burgundy,  department  of  the  Yonne. 
Population  1700.  Excellent  wine  is  made 
in  the  environs. 

Coulanges  sua  Yonne,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Yonne,  with 
1 1 00  inhabitants.    1 7  ipiles  S.  of  Anient. 

Coutans,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  with  860 
houses.    9  miles  W.  of  Le  Mans. 

Coulping's  Harbour,  a  bay  on  the  wett 
coast  of  North  An*erica,  15  mike  N.  of 
Portlock's  harbour. 

Couleovre,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Allier,  6  miles  N.  £.  of 
Cerilly. 

Coumsoeof,  a  small  town  of  Norman? 
dy,  5  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Falaise. 

Couuhaut,  a  town  of  Dominica,  on  the 
west  coast,  1$  miles  S.  of  Portsmouth. 
Long.  61.  29.  W.  Lat  15  30.  N. 

Coull,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  and  district  of  Strath- 
cromar.    Population  721. 

Couxlonces,  a  small  town  of  Norman- 
dy, with  860  houses. 

Coullouvbay,  a  small  town. of  Nor- 
mandy, with  820  houses.  11  miles  N.E. 
Of  Avranches. 

COULOMHIERS,  OX   COLOM  MIKES,  S  tOWB 

of  France,  with  36Q0  inhabitants,  situated 
in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Maine. 
IS  miles  S.E.  of  Meaux,  27  N.E.  (* 
Melan,  and  33  E.  of  Paris.  Long.  &  I. 
E.  Lat  48.  48.  N. 
Coulonche,  La,  a  small  town  of  NX* 
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7,  in  the  department  of  the  One, 
with 870 bouses.  80milesS.W.of  Falaise, 
aod9K.£.of  Domfront. 

Cooioxges  lb  8  Royaux,  a  small  town 
of  Fiance,  in  Pottou,  department  of  the 
Dmx  Sevres.  Population  1800.  14  miles 
N.W.ofNiort, 

Cocioxs,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
potBcac  of  the  Loiret,  containing  450 
U*s,  o  miks  aw.of  Gkn. 

Cocloobbiere,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Provence,  department  of  the  Var.  It 
ftaads  on  t  hill,  and  has  a  rich  lead  mine. 

Cocltbb,  Loch,  a  small  lake  of  Scotland, 
is  the  county  of  Stirling,  %  miles  in  dr- 
canfeence.  The  rivulet  Bamnoekburn,  fa- 
wn in  Scottish  history,  issues  from  this 
like, 

Cowtsss  Point,  arcane  on  the  west 
cot*  of  North  America,  m  Prince  Wil- 
lkm'i  sound.  Long.  818.  30.  E.  Lat.  60. 
UN. 

Cotolq,  a  famous  pass  near  the  Italian 
confines  of  Tyrol,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Vil  Sogtno,  ou  the  Brenta,  in  the  road  to 
Venice.  It  is  so  narrow  as  hardly  to  allow 
two  carriage*  to  pass  together.  In  an  in- 
aoosrible  cavern  on  the  side  of  a  rock 
the  road,  and  full  fifty  fa- 
Jit,  there  has  been  built  a 
mall  caatle  or  fort,  the  ascent  to  which,  is 
by  means  of  ropes.  Here  the  Austrians 
wre  defeated  by  the  French  in  1796.  80 
mflei  N.  of  Vicenza,  and  81  E.  of  Trent. 

Covoedin.    See  Coevorde*. 

Cocpab.    See  Cupar. 

Cocpels,  or  Kofele,  the  name  of  a 
nlley,  30  miks  S.  of  the  Hurdwar,  where 
themcr  Ganges  enters  the  British  domi- 
aioDs  of  Hindostan  in  this  place.  Here  Ti- 
Qoar,  or  Tamerlane,  is  said  to  have  put  an 
incredible  number  of  Hindoos  to  death,  in 
t*ejetrlS97. 

CoorTsaiK,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
apartment  of  the  Mayenne,  7  miles  N.  of 

Coca  Mayob,  or  Cowbmayxub,  a  large 
tfflsae  in  the  northern  part  of  Piedmont 
id  die  valley  of  Entreves,  at  the  foot  of 
Mont  Blanc,  near  the  conflux  of  the 
two  Daires.  It  is  known  by  its  mineral 
nten,  and  the  beautiful  view  it  affords  of 
the  mountain. 

Couaa,  a  river  of  Portugal,  which  runs 
into  the  Duero,  4  miles  N.  E.  of  Lamego. 

Coosaxtin.    See  Corentin. 

Cqdssau,  a  village  of  Western  Africa, 
*«  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

CocasxviLLt,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Mayenne,  with 
^houses.   9  miles  8.  W.  of  LavaL 

Couecem.es,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
depigment  of  the  Pas  de  Calais.  \n  1288, 
Ridurdl.kin$  of  England,  defeated  Phi- 


lip, king  of  France,  near  this  town.  6 
miles  N.  W.  of  Bapaume. 

Codrccllis,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Marne,  18  miles 
S.  of  Langres. 

Coubcxmont,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Sarthe,  consisting  of  310 


Coubchibb,  a  town  of  the  South  of 
India,  province  of  Golconda,  in  the  terri- 
tory lately  ceded  by  the  Nissm.  Long* 
79.  37.  E.  Lat.  15.  49.  N. 

Couxchivebny,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Loir  and  Cher, 
containing  310  houses. 

Coubcits,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mayenne,  containing 
350  houses,  85  miles  N.  W.  of  Le  Mans, 
and  15  £.  of  Mayenne. 

Couxco,  Cape,  a  cane  on  the  west  coast 
of  Natalia,  at  the  north  entrance  into  the 
gulf  of  Seals  Nova.  Long.  86.  S3.  £. 
Lat  38.  11.  N. 

Coubcon,  a  town  of  Champagne,  in  the 
department  of  the  Yonne.  Population  1800. 
18  miles  SL  of  Auxerre,  and  18  £.  of  St. 
Fargeau. 

Coubcy,  a  town  of  Normandy,  in  the 
department  of  the  channel,  containing  1400 
inhabitants. 

Cooboaik8,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Sarthe,  18  miles  N.  of 
Le  Mans. 

Cqoaois,  s  town  of  France,  in  Cham- 
department  of  the  Yonne,  9  miles 

of  ^uxerre. 

Coo  airi,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which  falls  into 
the  river  Yacopa,  or  Oyapok,  at  its  mouth. 

Courland,  formerly  a  duchy  dependent 
on  Poland,  now  a  government  of  European 
Russia,  separated  on  the  north-east  from 
Livonia  by  the  Dwina,  and  bounded  in 
other  directions  by  the  Baltic,  and  the 
governments  of  Wilna  and  Witepsk.  It 
contains,  on  11,800  square  miles,  a  popula- 
tion of  450,000.  The  ancient  division  was 
into  Courland  Proper,  Senugallia,  and  the 
bishopric  of  Pilten ;  it  is  now  distributed 
into  five  circles,  and  the  chief  towns,  ex- 
clusive of  Mittau  the  capital,  are  Goldin-r 
gen,  Libau,  Windsu,  Swixhum,  and  Jacob? 
stsdt.  The  climate,  though  healthy,  is 
variable,  and  subject  to  fop ;  t^e  face  of 
the  country  is  agreeably  diversified.  The 
soil  fertile,  though,  from  the  backward 
state  of  cultivation,  the  quantity  of  corn  is 
not  so  great  as  it  might  be,  ana  flax  forms 
the  chief  production.  Draining  is  almost 
unknown,  so  that  the  meadows  remain 
covered  with  water  during  winter.  In, 
the  interior  are  forests  of  great  extent, 
which  abound  in  bears,  wolves,  elks,  and  all 
kuids  of  game,  Amber  is  fouled  on  the 
coast.   Notwithstanding  the  advantages  pre* 
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tented  by  the  Dwina,  the  trade  is  toeboai* 
derable,  except  in  the  porto  of  Ltebau  and 
Windsu,  whence  aie  exported  fax,  hemp, 
timber,  wax,  honey,  ream,  talfew,  not 
other  raw  products.  Manufactures  are  aa 
yet  hi  their  infancy.  Courland  was  incor- 
porated with  the  Russian  emure  in  1794. 
Courland,  Gulp  of.     See  Curiscke* 

CouftLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  Poitou, 
containing  340  houses. 

Couronne,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Chaiente,  with  300 


Coubpier*e,  a  town  of  France,  in  An- 
vergne.  Population  8900.  9  miles  &  of 
Thiers. 

Couas,  a  email  town  of  Darfur,  in  Afri- 
ca, 12  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Cobbe. 

Coubsan,  a  town  of  France,  in  Len- 
guedec  Popnktion  1600.  3  miles  N.  of 
Nurbonne. 

Coub8egodle8,  a  town  of  France,  fai  the 
department  of  the  Var,  6  miles  N.  of  St 
Paul. 

Coursok,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Charente. 
Population  800.     H  miles  £.  of  RocheUe. 

Court  or  Aldermen,  a  cluster  of  small 
islands,  or  rocks,  near  the  east  coast  of 
New  Zealand,  in  the  southern  Pacific 
ocean,  about  half  a  league  in  extent  every 
way,  and  6  leagues  from  the  mainland ;  they 
were  so  called  by  Captain  Cook  in  1769. 
Long.  183.  37.  W.    Lat.  36.  57.  8. 

Courtanvaux,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  on  the 
Braye,  containing  330  houses. 

Courts  NAT,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Loferet,  with  8500 
inhabitants.  14  miles  S.  W.  of  Sens. 

Courtesok,  0?  CouRMEEON,-a  small 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Vau- 
cluse.  Population  1830.  10  miles  N.  of 
Avignon. 

Courtike,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  La  Creuze,  IS  miles  S. 
of  Felletin. 

Courtisov,  or  Courttsois,  a  small 
town  of  France,  in  Champagne,  5  miles 
N.  E.  of  Chalons  sur  Maroe. 

Courtlart,  a  well  built  village  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  canton  of  Bern,  7  miles 
N.  W.  of  Bienne, 

Courtmascherry  Bay,  a  hay  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  lying  between  the  old  head  of 
Kinsale,  and  the  Seven  Heads.  The  under 
bay  is  sufficiently  deep,  but  affords  little  or' 
no  shelter.  The  inner  harbour  affords  safe 
anchorage ;  but  the  entrance  into  it  is  ob- 
structed by  a  bar,  so  tbst  it  is  only  acces- 
sible for  small  vessels.  Long.  8. 40  W.  Lat. 
51.36.  N. 
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CouRTOKtfc,  a  town  of  tformaidy,  ti 
the  department  of  the  One.  Population 
800.   14  miles  N.  £.  of  Akncon. 

GouaroKit e  la  Ville,  a  town  of  Fraoce, 
in  the  department  of  Calvados,  6  milo  3.  R 
•f  Idaieux. 

Courtrav,  a  considerable  town  of  tin 
Netherlands,  in  the  county  of  Hakiult, 
situated  on  the  river  Lys,  which  divide} 
it  into  two  parts.  It  is  celebrated  for  tines 
and  bee  niaaufacturea.  Population  1 4,000. 
This  town  was  formerly  of  considerable 
strength,  having  been  encompassed  with 
towers  in  1385  by  Philip  tbe  Bold,  dote 
of  Burgundy,  woo  also  built  the  earth. 
Its  works,  however,  were  demolished  by  the 
French  in  1744.  In  1309  a  ftmous  battle 
took  place,  at  Spurs,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Courtray,  between  the  French  and  Fle- 
mish, in  which  the  former  were  defeated. 
This  -place  has  frequently  experienced  the 
calamities  of  war.  During  the  war  of  the 
revolution  the  French  took  it  twice,  vis.  on 
18th  June  1793,  and  on  96th  April  17M; 
soon  after  the  latter,  a  warm  action  was 
fought  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  he* 
tween  the  French  and  the  allies,  cemmawU 
ed  by  CbrirfWt,  in  which  the  latter  were 
worsted.  The  French  retained  it  till  the 
peace  of  1614.  13  miles  N.W.  of  ToumiY, 
and  16  N.  N.  B.  of  Lille.  Long.  3. 16.  *. 
E.  Lat  50.  49.  43.  N. 

Couxviilc>  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Eure  and  Loir.  Popnl&tioa 
1400. 

Cousa,  a  small  river  of  Congo,  in  Aftks, 
which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  about  60  miles 
south  of  the  Zaire. 

CotJSAKCE,  a  town  of  France,  in  Franehe 
Comte.    Population  1900. 

Coussox,  a  river  of  France,  winch  fhlb 
into  the  Loire  below  Blois. 

Coussey,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Lorraine.  Population  700.  3  miles  N.  of 
Neufchateau. 

Coutanccs,  an  old  and  radin^rentr?  built 
town  of  France,  in  Lower  Normandy.  It 
is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  depart* 
ment  of  La  Manche,  on  the  river  Socle,  5 
miles  from  its  influx  into  the  Enghsh  chan- 
nel. It  contains  several  fine  churches,  par- 
ticularly the  Gothie  cathedral.  Itsmanuftc- 
tures  are  chiefly  of  linen  and  lace,  in  which 
articles,  ss  in  corn,  flax,  and  wool,  the  in- 
habitants, who  have  all  the  characteristic 
industry  of  Normans,  carry  on  an  active 
trade.  Population  11,000.  40  miles  w\ 
of  Caen.  Long,  1.  S«.  83.  W.  Lat  49. 2. 
54.  N. 

CoursaNE,  a  town  *>f  Normandy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Orne,  with  970  houses. 
9  miles  8.E.  of  Domfront. 

Couth  as,  a  town  of  France,  in  Quiennc, 
at  the  conflux  of  tbe  Drome  and  the  Ille, 
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tothedgieitnientcf  tiieGwmde.  Slunk* 
NJ.  of  Bourdeaux.  Long.  0. 1.  TV.  Lai. 
4*.4.N. 

CouToai,  La,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais. 

GonTtfBE  b'A*gbnson,  a  town  of  France* 
in  the  department  of  the  Two  Sevres. 

Coutet,  a  well  built  village  of  Switzer- 
land, ifl  the  canton  of  Neuffehatel. 

CoonNS,  or  Corny,  a  town  of  the  Ne- 
therlmis,  in  the  b iahoprie  of  Liege.  Popu- 
booSSOO.    14  miles  S.W.  of  Charlemont. 

CocvoasBV  Point,  a  cape  on  the  south 
side  of  the  entrance  into  Lynn  canal,  on  the 
west  coast  of  North  America.  Long.  985. 
7.E.    Lata*.  12.  N. 

Couzow,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  de* 
prtment  of  the  Rhone. 

Cow  Pastube  Rives,  a  river  of  Virginia, 
which  runs  into  James  river.  Long.  80. 
S.Vv\    Let.  37.  45.  N. 

Cowai,  a  town  of  Pegue,  situated  at  the 
jnaetwn  of  two  branches  of  the  Irrawaddy 
river,  within  reach  of  the  tide,  which  every 
day  wishes  and  purifies  the  town.  Long. 
*M.E.    Lat.l6.45.N. 

Caw  a  l,  a  district  of  Argyllshire,  in  Scot- 
land,  formed  into  a  peninsular  by  the  frith 
of  Clyde  and  Loch  Fine. 

Cowawshanock  Cheek,  a  river  of  Penn- 
syfraaia,  which  runs  into  the  Allegany. 
Long.  79. 30.  W.    Lat.  40.  53.  N. 

Cowjuidoi,  a  town  of  Wales,  situated 
h  the  fatile  vale  of  Glamorgan.  It  ap- 
peals to  havetam  formerly  a  town  of  con- 
ndenble  consequenoe.  Here  the  eastern 
quarter  seniona  of  the  county  are  held. 
Market-day,  Tuesday ;  fairs,  4th  May,  94th 
Juje,  tad  «9th  September.  Population  in 
Mn,  950.  Distance  from  London,  173 
■flea  W.  N.  W.,  and  from  Cardiff,  12  W. 

Cowcaddens,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in 
the  eoaaty  of  Lanark,  near  Glasgow. 

Cowda,  an  African  village,  5  miles  N.W. 
of  Tunis. 

Cowee,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
Tennessee,  34  miles  S.  of  KnoxviHe. 

C'owELisiCBt  Rrvca,  a  river  of  North 
America,  which  discharges  itself  into  the 
Columbia  river,  about  100  miles  before  the 
fetter  enters  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  150 
ywds  wide,  deep  and  navigable,  according 
to  the  accounts  of  the  Indians,  for  a  consi- 
derable distance;  and,  according  to  the 
conjecture  of  captains  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
waters  the  country  west  and  north  of  the 
range  of  mountains  which  cross  the  Colum- 
bia between  the  great  tails  and  rapids. 

Coweh,  a  small  river  of  Wales,  a  tribu* 
toy  of  the  Taafe,  in  Carmarthenshire. 

Owes,  West,  a  diaperry  to  the  parish 
of  Xorthwood,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  at 
fte  mouth  of  the  river  Medina.     Its  streets 
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towards  die  sea  are  narrow;  but  thelnriM-  - 
ings  rising  above  one  another  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  command  delightful  views,  and 
have  a  picturesque  effect.  It  is  a  town  of 
comparatively  recent  existence,  scarce  a 
single  house  having  been  erected  here  be- 
fore the  small  castle,  still  remaining,  was 
built  by  Henry  VIII.  For  some  time  past 
it  has  derived  importance  from  its  harbour, 
one  of  the  safest  and  most  commodious  in 
the  British  channel.  The  trade  of  Cowes 
is  considerable,  chiefly  in  provisions  and 
other  articles  for  shipping;  in  the  time  of 
war  this  trade  is  particularly  flourishing,  an 
large  fleets  of  merchant  ships  often  ride 
here,  waiting  for  convoy  or  favourable  winds. 
This  town  is  much  frequented  in  summer 
as  a  bathing  place ;  and  the  delightful  view* 
which  it  presents,  the  excellence  of  the 
beach,  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  ge- 
neral beauty  of  the  island,  combine  to  ren- 
der it  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the 
kingdom.  Besides  genteel  private  lodging 
houses,  there  are  two  inns,  which  afford  ex- 
cellent accommodation.  Passage  boats  ply 
regularly  between  Cowes  and  Southampton, 
a  distance  of  16  miles,  and,  in  favourable 
weather,  a  most  charming  sail.  Distance 
from  London  84  miles  S.  W.andfrom  Ports- 
mouth 12W.S.W.  Long.  1.18.  W.  Lat, 
50.  44.  N, 

Cowes,  East,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Whippingham,  Isle  of  Wight,  is  situated 
on  the  eastaide  of  the  river  Medina,  directly 
opposite  to  West  Cowes.  Although  this 
place  is  built  in  an  irregular  manner,  it 
contains  many  houses  of  a  respectable  de- 
scription; and  in  its  neighbourhood  are 
several  elegant  villas.  Here  is  a  small 
custom-house. 

Cowik,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Kincardine,  which  fells  into  the 
ocean  at  Stonehaven. 

Cowie,  el,  a  watering  place  in  the  de- 
sert of  Nubia,  18  miles  S.  of  Terfowie. 

Cowl  Dooao,  or  Dubga,  a  town  and 
fortress  of  Hindostan,  district  of  Bednore, 
but  subject  to  the  rajah  of  Mysore.  The 
town  consists  only  of  about  900  houses,  but 
the  fort  is  situated  on  a  hill  at  some  dis* 
tance,  and  is  more  regularly  constructed 
than  the  generality  of  hill  forts.  The  coun- 
try in  the  vicinity  is  covered  with  thick 
forests.    Long.  75.  ll.  £.  Lat.  13.  17.  N. 

Cows  Bay,  or  Bahia  das  Vaccas,  a 
name  jpven  to  a  bay  of  Benguela,  in  West- 
ern Africa. 

Cowtbns,  a  place  so  called  in  South 
Carolina,  between  the  Pacolet  river  and  the 
head  branch  of  Broad  river.  It  is  memo* 
rable  as  being  the  scene  of  a  battle  between 
the  American  troops  under  general  Morgan, 
and  the  British  under  colonel  Tarleton,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated,  with  the 
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lots  of  600  men,  together  with  their  artil- 
lery, baggage,  &c 

Cox,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast  of  North 
America.  Long.  128.  58.  W.  Lat.  51.  SO.  N. 

Cox's  Town,  a  town  of  Virginia,  in  the 
Potomack,  SO  miles  N.  of  Winchester. 

Cox ac kip,  or  Cocxsackie,  a  township 
and  village  of  the  United  States,  in  Greene 
county,  New  York.  In  1810  the  township 
contained  4057  inhabitants,  including  164 
•laves.  The  senatorial  electors  are  376. 
The  village  was  principally  built  since  1800, 
and  in  1812  contained  about  100  houses, 
including  15  store-houses,  and  a  handsome 
Dutch  reformed  church,  the  first  inhabit- 
ants being  of  that  nation.  Its  trade  is  very 
considerable,  and  it  is  increasing.  It  is 
built  on  a  plain  8  miles  broad.  88  miles  S. 
of  Albany,  and  8  N.  of  Hudson. 

Coxe's  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
*  mouth  of  the  river  Ganges,  to  the  north  of 
Sagor,  It  is  3  miles  long  by  8  broad,  and 
Is  covered  with  wood,  inhabited  only  by 
wild  beasts.  Long.  88.  18.  £.  Lat  81. 
43.  N. 

Cor  alma,  a  settlement  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, in  the  province  of  Popayan,  116  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Popayan. 

Co  yd  a,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
near  the  coast  of  Mexico,  18  miles  long  and 
6  broad.    Lat.  7.  56.  N. 

Coyeta,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
Tennessee,  80  miles  W.  at*  Knoxville. 

Goyl,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Ayr,  which  fella  into  the  Lugar, 
near  the  village  of  Ochiltree. 

Coylton,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Ayr,  district  of  Kyle,  finely  situ* 
ated  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Ayr  and 
Doon.    Population  1159. 

Coytastla,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
intendancy  of  Vera  Cruz,  15  miles  N.  W. 
of  Vera  Cruz. 

.  Cozes,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Charente*  Population 
1900. 

CoziuuiaiAcm,  Santa  Rosa  de,  a  town 
of  Mexico,  in  the  intendancy  of  Durango, 
surrounded  with  silver  mines.  A  recent 
memoir  of  the  intendant  of  Durango  makes 
the  population  of  the  district  amount  to 
10,700.  34  leagues  S.  W.  of  Chihuahua. 

Cozumel,  an  island  of  North  America, 
near  the  east  coast  of  Yucatan,  inhabited  by 
native  Indians  2  the  country  is  fertile,  and 
abundant  in  fowl  and  cattle*  In  1519. 
Cortes  touched  at  this  island  in  his  expedi? 
tion  to  Mexico,  when  he  found  Jerora  de 
Aguilar,  a  Spanish  dean,  who,  in  going 
from  Darien  to  Hispaniola  a  few  years  be- 
fore, had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  made  a 
slave  to  the  Indians.  On  the  arrival  of  Cortes, 
lie  obtained  his  liberty,  and  became  his  in- 
terpreter, having  learned  the  language.    40 


miles  long,  and  from  3  to  10  wide.'  Lang. 
87.  58.  W.  Lat  19.  56.  N. 

Cozzo,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  on  the  rim 
Valle. 

CnAB-OaeiiABP,  a  post  town  of  the  Unit. 
ad  States,  on  Dick's  river,  in  Kentucky. 
85  miles  8.  E.  of  Danville. 

Csabs.    SeeBuktu 

Cxacatoa,  a  small  island  in  the  strait* 
of  Sunda,  between  Sumatra  and  Java.  It 
is  mountainous,  and  contains  one  very  lofty 
peak.  On  the  north  side  is  a  convenient 
watering  place,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mik 
from  which  is  a  Malay  village,  where  fruits 
and  vegetables  may  be  procured. 

Caacau,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Magde- 
burg, 8  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Magdeburg. 

Cracow,  a  free  city  of  Poland,  in  West 
Gallicia,  situated  in  an  extensive  plain,  it 
the  confluence  of  the  Vistula  and  Endows. 
Viewed  from  a  distance,  its  steeple*  «vd 
antique  towers,  its  castle  and  the  wide  sptce 
covered  by  its  buildings,  convey  the  impres- 
sion of  an  extensive  city ;  but  these  vestiges 
of  antiquity  are  unoccupied ;  the  great 
ditch  of  the  ramparts  is  choked  with  mud, 
and  filth;  the  streets  are  crooked;  the 
pavements  wretched ;  and  the  houses, 
though  massy  and  spacious,  are  very  old, 
and  in  many  cases  going  to  decay.  It  has 
three  suburbs,  one  of  which,  Casimir,  lies 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  is 
sometimes  considered  a  separate  town.  It 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  who  formerly  bore 
the  title  of  duke  of  Sivaria,  and  was  one  of 
the  richest  prelates  in  Poland.  In  the 
cathedral,  which  is  dedicated  to  St  Stanis- 
laus, were  formerly  deposited  the  crown 
jewels  and  regalia;  and  it  contains  the 
tombs  of  the  ancient  Polish  kings.  This 
was  the  place  prescribed  by  the  constitu- 
tion for  their  coronation,  but  the  last  mo- 
narch was  crowned  at  Warsaw  in  1764. 

This  city  was  founded  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time 
very  flourishing,  having  had  no  less  thin 
70,000  inhabitants.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants  in  1610  was  only  25,736.  The 
richer  classes  are  Germans,  and  those  in 
the  suburb  of  Casimir  mostly  Jews.  Its 
situation  for  trade  is  very  convenient  The 
principal  objects  of  it  are  wood,  fish,  Hun- 
garian wine,  wax,  honey,  and  linen  cloth. 
The  manufactures  are  trifling.  188  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Warsaw,  and  864  &  of  Konfcs- 
berg.  Long.  19. 57. 9.  £.  Lat,  50.  3. 38.  K. 

Cbadoo,  a  seaport  of  Benin  in  Africa, 
situated  on  the  bay  of  Lagos,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Balmar. 

Cbaiq,  a  perish  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Forfar,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
German  ocean,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
south  Esk.    Population  1465. 

Craioao  Point*    See  Crakag  foint. 
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Ciaio-Alvix,  a  mountain  of  Scotland, 
h  the  south-west  comer  of  Elginshire, 
aevAlvie  church.' 

Ciaioajt,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Perth,  district  of  Breadalbane,  10 
milaN.W.  of  Perth. 

Ciuo-Bbotok,  a  mountain  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Perth,  district  of  Monteath, 
SmibN.E.  of  Cullender. 

Ihio-Bndivk,  a  small  island  of  the 
Hebrides,  of  Scotland,  in  the  sound  of  Jura. 

Ciaigie,  a  pariah  of  Scotland,  in  the 
eooBty  of  Ayr,  district  of  Kyle.  Popula- 
tion 767. 

Csaio-Leith,  a  small  isle  of  Scotland, 
in  the  frith  of  Forth,  about  a  mile  north  of 
North  Berwick. 

CiAie-LocKHAftT,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in 
the  count?  of  Edinburgh,  exhibiting  speci- 
mens of  basaltic  columns.  2  miles  S.  W. 
tf  Edinburgh.    Height  540  feet. 

Cuig- Logan,  a  promontory  of  Scotland, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Wigtonshire,  10  miles 
from  Stranraer. 

Ciaig-Lush,  Loch  of,  a  small  lake  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  district 
of  Stormont,  from  which  issues  the  fiver 


Ciaionisr  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Argyle,  lying  on  the  Atlantic 
ocean.   Population  886. 

Cuigow,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the 
cmnty  of  Inverness,  3  miles  N.  of  Laggaa 
couch. 

Ciaioowl,  one  of  the  Sidlaw  hills  of 
Soothad,  in  the  county  of  Fife.  Height 
WOO  feet 

Cbaio-Phasbick,  a  conical  hill  of  Scot- 
land, 2  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  In- 
vmess.  The  summit  of  this  hill  is  sur- 
muxied  by  a  rampart,  220  feet  long  and 
llo  broad,  the  stones  of  which  are  firmly 
ooonected  by  a  vitrified  matter.  At  some 
force  below,  another  rampart  surrounds 
the  bin,  except  on  the  north,  where  it 
i»  interrupted  by  a  projecting  rock ;  and  on 
the  east  side,  where  the  hill  is  most  acces- 
able,  ire  the  remains  of  three  outworks  in- 
closing small  tuwtulu  The  approach  to  the 
top  of  this  hill  is  by  a  road,  10  feet  in 
madth,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Height 
1150  feet. 

Ciaig  Point,  a  cape  projecting  from 
the  north  coast  of  the  duke  of  York's  island, 
<•  the  west  coast  of  America.  Long.  227. 
3>.E.  Lit  66.  30.  N. 

Crail,  a  royal  burgh  and  parish  of  Scot- 
lu<l}  in  the  county  of  Fife,  at  the  north 
entrance  of  the  frith  of  Forth.  The  town 
ii  matted  upon  the  steep  shore  2  miles 
south-west  of  Fifeuess ;  and  consists  of  two 

ptftllel  streets,  now  falling  into  decay.    It 

received  r  charter  from  Robert  Bruce,  con- 
•muting  it  a  royal  burgh ;  and  it  returns  a 


member  to  parliament  in  conjunction  with 
Kilrenny,  the  two  Anstruthers,  and  Pit- 
tenweem.  It  was  anciently  the  seat  of  a 
priory,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist  below 
the  east  end  of  the  town.  On  the  east  of 
the  harbour  are  the  remains  of  a  castle,  at 
which  Kinjr  David  I.  frequently  resided* 
and  in  which  he  is  said  to  nave  died ;  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  a  bulwark,  called 
the  Danes  dyke,  built  by  the  Danes,  in 
874,  after  their  defeat  at  the  water  d  Leveav 
The  church  is  of  great  antiquity.  To  the 
port  of  Crail  belong  a  few  sloops  and  Ash- 
ing boats.  Population  1600.  10  miles  S.  &, 
of  St  AndrewV 

Crailino,  a  village  and  pariah  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Roxburgh.  Popula- 
tion 095.    7  miles  S.  of  Kefco. 

Cra-inteld,  a  town  of  the  gram!  duchy 
of  Hesse,  in  the  principality  of  Upper 
Hesse,  14  miles  W.  of  Fulda. 

Crajowa,   a   large  town  of 
Turkey,  in  Walachia,  on  the  Sil. 

Crakao  Point,  a  promontory  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  east  coast  of  Sutherlandshirev 
Long.  3.  62.  W.  Lat.  58. 6.  ft. 

Crakau,  a  small  market  town  of  Saxony, 
on  the  river  Pulanitz,  19  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Dresden. 

Cramoho,  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  in 
the  frith  of  Forth,  6  miles  W.  of  Lett*. 

Cram ond,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scot* 
land,  on  the  south  side  of  the  frith  of  Forth. 
The  village  is  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Forth  and  the  Almond.  The  harbour, 
formed  by  the  Almond  at  this  village,  was> 
formerly  frequented  by  Roman  vessels  vi- 
siting the  Forth ;  and  the  whole  parish  ex- 
hibits traces  of  the  progress  of  that  people. 
Population  1653.  5}  miles  W.  of  Edinburgh. 

Cramfel,  a  river  of  Germany,  which 
runs  into  the  Ihne  at  Stargard. 

Cranberry,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  New  Jersey.  It  contains  a  handsome 
Presbyterian  church;  and  various  manu- 
factures are  carried  on  by  its  industrious 
inhabitants.  16  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Bruns- 
wick. 

Cranborxe,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Dorsetshire,  near  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  county.  It  is  a  town  of 
considerable  antiquity ;  and  formerly  pos- 
sessed a  monastery  of  Benedictines.  The 
parish  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  county. 
Market-day,  Thursday.  Fairs,  24th  Octo- 
ber and  6th  Decemoer.  Population  in 
1811,  1605.  Distance  from  London  93  miles 
W.S.W.,  and  from  Salisbury  11±  S.W. 
Long.  1. 54.  W.  Lat.  50. 56.  N. 

Crandrook,  a  town  of  .England,  in  the 
county  of  Kent.  In  this  town  were  settled 
the  Flemings,  who,  patronised  by  Edwani 
III.,  first  introduced  into  Kngland  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  doth.    This 
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sufactare  has  long  since  paved  into  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  the  kangdouij 
and  scarcely  any  of  its  branches,  except 
wool-stapling,  are  now  carried  on  in  Kent. 
Market-day,  Saturday.  Fairs,  30th  May 
and  Michaelmas  day*  Population  in  1811, 
2994.  Distance  from  London  49  miles 
&  S.  E.,  and  from  Maidstone  18^  S.  Long. 
Q.S3.10.E.  Lat.  51. 5. 60.  N. 

Crank  Island,  an  island  in  the  Poto- 
mack,  SO  miles  S.  W.  of  Annapolis. 
•  C&ane  Island,  a  narrow  Island,  about 
six  miles  in  length,  in  Hunting  sound,  on 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  Long.  76. 45. 
W.  Lat  34. 40.  N. 

.  CftANEXBuae,  a  small  town  of  the  Prus- 
sian states*  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  Popu- 
lation 1150.    3  miles  W.  of  CI  eves. 

Cranky  Island,  a  small  island  of  Vir- 

Cda,  in  James  river.  Long.  76.  85.  W, 
t  37. 1.  N. 

Crawoanori,  a  town  and  seaport  of 
India,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  district  of 
Cochin.  The  Jews  of  Malabar  assert  that 
they  were  in  possession  of  this  place  as  earjy 
as  A.  D.  490.  It  was,  however,  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Portuguese  in  1505,  and 
retained  by  them  till  the  year  1663,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  who  fortified  it. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  find- 
ing they  were  unable  to  defend  it  against 
the  attacks  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  they  sold  it  to 
the  raioh  of  Travanoore,  which  circumstance 
brought  on  a  war  between  these  two  poten- 
tates; and  on  the  8th  of  May  1790  the 
troops  t>f  the  sultan  took  possession  of  Cran- 
ganore.  As  a  strict  alliance  had  for  some- 
time existed  between  the  rajah  and  the 
English,  the  latter  soon  took  part  in  the 
war,  and  on  the  15th  December  retook  the 
place.  It  stands  about  three  miles  up  a 
river,  but  is  only  accessible  by  small  vessels, 
and  is  much  inferior  to  Cochin.  Long.  76. 
5.  £.  Lat.  10. 15.  N. 

Crangen,  a  village  of  Pomerania,  in  the 
circle  of  Schlawe,  6  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Pol- 
new. 

Cransac,  a  large  village  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aveyron,  celebrated 
for  its  mineral  springs.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Lot,  15  miles  N.  W .  of  Rhodes. 

Cranshaws,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Berwick,  district  of  the  Lammer- 
muir  hills.    Population  186. 

Cranston,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Edinburgh.  Popu- 
lation 960.    9  miles  S.  E.  of  Edinburgh. 

Cranston,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Providence  county,  Rhode  island. 
Population  2000. 

Craon,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  An- 
jou,  in  the  department  of  the  Maycnne, 
with  1500  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Oudon.   Long.  0. 5S.W.  Lat  47. 51.  N» 


Cmaowv*,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aisne*  This  was  the  scene 
of  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  conflict  be* 
tween  the  Prussians  and  French  in  March 
1814.  Population  900.  11  miles  8.E.  of 
Laon. 

Crapokhe,  a  town  of  France,  in  An. 
vergne.  Population  3300.  14  miles  W. 
of  Monistrol. 

Crathy  and  Brakmar,  two  united 
parishes  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Aber- 
deen, situated  among  the  Grampian  moon- 
tains,  and  intersected  by  the  rapid  riter 
Dee.     Population  1965. 

Crati  (anciently  Cratkis),  a  river  of 
Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra,  which  falls  into 
the  gulf  of  Tarento,  after  -uniting  its  waters 
with  those  of  the  Coseile.  The  ancients 
had  an  idea  that  the  water  of  mis  river 
dyed  the  hair  yellow,  and  cured  various 
diseases ;  a  tradition  preserved  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  originating  probably  in  the 
yellow  colour, of  the  water.  ' 

Crato,  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Alentejo,  defended  by  a  castle. 
11  miles  W.  of  Portalegre. 

Cratovo,  a  government  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Servia,  on  the  confines  of  Al- 
bania and  Macedonia.— It  contains  a  town 
of  the  same  name. 

Cravans,  a  small  town  of  Frame,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  with 
820  houses.    6  miles  N.S.  of  Coses. 

Craven,  a  county  of  Norm  Carolina, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Pitt,  and  on  the 
south  hy  Conterat  and  Onslow  counties.  Its 
chief  town  is  Newbern.  Population  12,6/6. 

Crato,  a  river  of  South  Ameries,  New 
Granada,  which  falls  into  the  Meta. 

Crawford,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  south-east  corner  of  Lanark- 
shire.  The  small  village  of  Crawford  is 
situated  near  the  river  Clyde,  40  miles  S.W. 
of  Edinburgh.     Population  1 773. 

Crawford,  a  town  of  United  Ameries, 
in  the  state  of  Virginia,  on  the  Mattopony, 
5  miles  N.  of  West  Point 
•  Crawj-ord,  New,  a  town  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  14  miles  N.  of  Kingston. 

Crawford,  Old,  a  town  of  the  island cf 
Jamaica,  11  miles  N.  of  Kingston. 

Crawfordjohn,  a  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Lanark.  The  river  Dune- 
ton  rises  in  the  west  boundary  of  this  pa- 
rish, and  runs  through  it  in  its  course  to 
the  Clyde.    Population  858. 

Crawfubdsdike,  or  Cahtsdike,  b  vil- 
lage of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew, 
forming  the  suburb  of  Greenock  on  the 
east.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour  and  quay, 
and  is  a  burgh  of  barony. 

Crawick,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  hat 
one  of  its  sources  in  the  south-west  boundary 
of  Lanarkshire;  but  after  entering  Dum* 
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frirt-*hit*  is joined  by  two  larger  streams, 
the  Wankck  and  the  Snango,  from  opposite 
directions.  Its  course  is  then  to  the  south, 
unid  fine  woodland  scenery,  till  it  is  lost  in 
the  Nun,  near  the  town  or  Sanquhar. 

CiAwiKK&L,  a  large  village  of  Germany, 
in  tbe  principality  of  Saxe-Gotha,  ta  the 
well  of  PLsuen,  with  1000  inhabitants. 

Ciat,  a  small  river  of  England,  in  Kent, 
whkh  sails  into  the  Darent,  near  Dartford. 

Csay,  St  M  aby,  a  township  of  England, 
in  Kent,  and  the  most  considerable  village 
oo  the  Cray.  It  formerly  possessed  *  mar- 
bt,  which  has  been  discontinued  since  the 
year  U03,  when  the  market-house  was 
blown  down.  Population  in  1811,  708. 
D*u*»  from  London  13±  miles  E.  S,  E. 

Ciays,  a  small  river  of  Wales,  which 
nils  into  the  Usk,  in  Glamorganshire. 

CtAvroan,  a  perish  and  town  of  Eng- 
hod,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  eitnated  on  the 
river  Cray.  Hens  was  fought,  in  457,  the 
decisive  battle  in  which  fiengist  defeated 
the  British  prince  Vortiraer,  and  thus  ob- 
nined  the  sovereignty  of  Kent.  The  town 
consists  of  one  long,  narrow,  and  mean 
looking  street.  The  church,  standins  on  an 
eminence,  is  large  and  elegant;  On  the 
Cray  are  two  large  manufactories  for  printing 
edicoes,  and  a  mill  for  flatting  iron,  and 
tuning  it  for  heope.  Population  in  1J11, 
lttl  Distance  from  London  IS  miles 
LS.R,  and  from  Dartford  9  W. 

Cmacb-Bbiv,  a  mountain  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Argyll    Height  2439  feet. 

CuAKCBa,  or  Cbbangb,  a  seaport  town 
of  Normandy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Uunnel,  with  960  houses.  10  miles  S.  of 
Conuneea. 

Cieanos,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 

Lorraine,  situated  on  the  Nid,  13  miles  S. 
tfBoulay. 
Cuba,  a  viUafe  of  Saxony,  in  Upper 

Untia,  en  the  river  Schops.    Population 

«o. 
Ciechi,  a  river   of  North  America, 

which  fells  into  the  Mississippi,  in  let  37. 

1*N. 
Citcv,  or   Cbessy    en   Ponthieo,  e 

tsaull  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Picardy, 
j  in  the  department  of  the  Somme,  with  1390 

unabttsnts.    It  ia  celebrated  for  the  great 

victory  gained  on  96th  August  1346  by  Bd- 

vod  UL  of  England  over  Philip  VI.  of 

Fnaee.   It  stands  on  the  river  Maye.    100 

mile*  N.  of  Paris.    Long.l.  58.  E.   Lat. 

W.16.N. 
Cuct,  or  Cbsssi,  e  small  town  of 

ftace,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and 

JJan*.   Population  1040.    7  mike  S.  of 

Meaux 
Cucy  sua  8ibbk,  e  town  of  France,  in 

the  department  ef  the  Aiue.    Population 
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Caatmxow,  a  tpwn  of  England,  in  Devon* 
shire,  situated  on  the  river  Greedy,  in  e 
dale  of  great  fertility,  between  two  hill*, 
In  the  Saxon  times  it  wea  a  place  o£  const* 
durable  consequence,  end  a  bishopric  till 
1409,  when  the  see  wea  removed  to  Exeter* 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  called  the  East  ano\  * 
West  towns,  the  latter  of  which  has  suffered 
greatly  by  fire.  Upwards  of  450  houses 
were  consumed  in  1743,  and  many  of  the 
new  buildings,  raised  on  their  sites,  were 
again  destroyed  in  1 769*  Serges  are  manu- 
factured here  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
are  sent  to  Exeter  to  be  finished.  There  it 
a  weekly  market,  on  Saturday,  well  supplied 
with  provisions,  and  wish  vast  quantities  of 
wool  and  yarn.  Population,  in  181 1, 5178* 
Distance  from  London  180  miles  W.  end 
from  Exeter  7  S.  E. 

Cbee,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  issues 
from  Loch- Moan,  in  the  north-west  extre- 
mity of  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and,  after 
forming  the  boundary  between  that  comity 
and  VV igtonshire,  empties  itself  into  Wig* 
ton  bay,  at  the  burgh  of  Creetown.  This 
rjiver  abounds  with  salmon,  and  is  navigable 
for  several  miles. 

Cbeeoy,  a  river  of  England,  in  Devon- 
shire, which  flows  into  the  Ex,  near  Exeter. 
C&ekjcs,  an  Indian  nation  which  former-* 
inhabited  the  middle  parts  of  Georgia* 
'he  country  which  they  claimed  wee  bound- 
ed nerjhward  by  about  the  34th  decree  of 
N.  lat.  and  extended  from  the  Mobikt 
river  to  the  Atlantio  ocean.  But  a  part 
of  this  tract  has  been  ceded  by  different 
treaties  to  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  die 
native  tribes  are  gradually  driven  back  by 
the  progress  of  civilisation.  The  Creeks 
were  formerly  a  very  powerful  confederacy. 
Their  number  amounted  to  95,000,  of 
whom  6000  Were  fighting  men,  and  they 
occupied  55  towns,  besides  villages.  The 
lend  of  the  country  is  a  common  stock,  and 
any  individual  may  remove  from  one  part 
of  it  to  another,  and  occupy  vacant  ground 
where  he  can  find  it.  The  country  is  na- 
turally divided  into  three  districts ;  vis.  the 
Upper  Creeks,  Lower  and  Middle  Creeks, 
and  Seminoles.  The  upper  district  includes 
all  the  waters  of  the  TaUapoosee,  Coosahat- 
chee,  and  Alahama  rivers,  and  is  called  the 
Abbacoes.  The  Lower  or  Middle  district 
includes  all  the  waters  of  the  Chattahoosee 
and  Flint  rivers,  down  to  their  junction  ; 
and,  although  occupied  by  a  great  number 
of  different  tribes,  the  whole  are  called 
Cowetanlgas,  or  Coweta  people,  from  the 
Cowetan  town  and  tribe,  the  most  warlike 
and  ancient  of  any  in  the  whole  nation. 
The  lower,  or  southern  district,  takes  in 
the  river  Appalachicola,  and  extends  to  the 
point  of  East  Florida,  and  is  called  the 
country  of  the  SeminoU*.     Agriculture 
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as  far  advanced  with  the  Indians  as  it  can 
well  be,  without  the  proper  implement*  of 
husbandry.  A  very  large  majority  of  the 
nation  being  devoted  to  hunting  in  the 
winter,  and  to  war  or  idleness  in  summer, 
cultivate  but  small  parcels  of  ground,  barely 
sufficient  ftr  subsistence.  But  many  indi- 
viduals {particularly  on  Flint  river,  among 
the  Chehaws,  who  possess  numbers  of  ne- 
groes) have  fenced  fields;  tolerably  well 
cultivated.  Having  no  ploughs,  they  break 
up  the  ground  with  hoes,  and  scatter  the 
teed  uromiacuously  over  the  ground,  in 
hills,  but  not  in  rows.  They  raise  horses, 
cattle,  fowls,  and  hogs.  The  only  articles 
they  manufacture  are  earthen  nots  and  pans, 
baskets,  horse-rones,  or  halters,  smoked 
leather,  black  marble  pipes,  wooden  spoons, 
and  oil  from  acorns,  hickory  nuts,  and 
chesnute. 

Ceeetown,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Kirkcudbright,  beautifully  si- 
tuated at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Cree  into 
the  bay  of  Wigton.  Several  manufactures 
are  carried  on  here,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  vessels  are  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade. 

CftEFBLD.    See  Crevelt. 

Creglingkn,  a  small  town  in  the  king- 
dom of  Wirtemberjr,  with  1000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  situated  on  the  Tanber,  28 
miles  &  of  Wurtsburg. 

•Cbcil,  a  small  town  of  France,  on  the 
Oise,  in  the  department  of  the  Oise,  with 
1000  inhabitants,  30  miles  N.  of  Paris. 
Long.  8.  88.  86.  £.   LtL  49.  17.  38.  N. 

Cbeilsbcim,  a  town  of  Wirtemberg,  si- 
tuated on  the  Jaxt  It  has  a  castle  and  400 
houses. 

Cassia,  a  town  of  the  Venetian  territory, 
the  capital  of  the  Cremasco.  It  is  situated 
in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  rivers  Serto  and  Tra- 
vacone,  is  well  built  and  fortified,  and  con- 
tains 8000  inhabitants.  Here  are  5  pariah 
churches,  16  religious  houses,  3  hospitals, 
a  castle,  and  barracks.  It  is  the  see  of 
a  bishop,  and  has  a  splendid  cathedral,  and 
am  Episcopal  palace.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
house  of  Austria.  The  Serio  is  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge  604  feet  in  length.  80  miles 
N.  W.  of  Cremona,  and  88  E.S.B.  of  Milan. 
Long;  9.  41.  67.  E.    Lat.  AS.  81.  89.  N. 

C as mabco,  or  Tveaitohy  of  Crema, 
lies  between  the  Adda  and  Oglio,  and  is  74 
miles  in  length,  46  in  breadth,  and  830  in 
circumference.  Its  surface  is  in  general 
level,  and  produces  all  aorta  of  corn,  toge- 
ther with  flax  and  silk,  but  only  a  small 
quantity  of  wine. 

Crbkbs,  a  river  of  Carinthia,  which  runs 
into  the  Lyser. 

Ceemeaux,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Loire,  containing  860 
nouses*    9  miles  S.  of  Roann* 


CazMiEtr,  a  small  town  of  France,  ra 
Dauphiny,  department  of  the  Isere.  Popu- 
lation 8800.     17  miles  E.  of  Lyons. 

Cbemxev,  a  small  town  of  the  Prussian 
states,  in  the  middle  mark  of  Brandenburg 
with  about  1600  inhabitants.  88  mfla 
N.N.  W.  of  Berlin.  Long.  13. 3.  E.  Lit 
68.  46.  N. 

Chemnitz,  or  Kremnitza,  the  oldest 
mining  town  in  Hungary,  is  situated  in  toe 
county  of  Barsch,  circle  of  Ostein,  amidst 
lofty  mountains.  The  castle,  built  on  m 
eminence,  is  encompassed  with  a  double 
wall,  and  several  bastions.  This  town  ii 
famous  for  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  are  worked,  pertly  for  the  account 
of  the  crown,  partly  for  the  town  of  Cren> 
nits,  and  partly  rot  private  individuals. 
They  are  of  great  extent,  and  managed  with 
superior  skill,  but  are.  less  productive  than 
formerly.  The  principal  mine  is  divided 
into  two  compartments,  in  one  of  which 
there  are  two,  and  in  the  other  seven  pits; 
the  greatest  depth  attained  in  working  is 
300  fathoms.  The  mine  of  Catharina-8tol]ea 
is  the  richest,  and  yields,  besides  the  other 
metals,  excellent  copper.  The  number  of 
miners  is  1600,  the  total  population  10,200. 
The  average  produce  of  the  mines  of  Lower 
Hungary  7vix.  Cremnits,  Schemnits,  and 
Neusohl)  is  estimated  at  from  600  to  650 
lbs.  of  gold,  and  from  89,000  to  29,500 
lbs.  of  silver  yearly.  The  female  part  of 
the  population  are  here  employed  in  lace- 
making.  The  air  is  extremely  cold,  the 
adjacent  tract  being  accounted  the  most 
elevated  in  Hungary.  14  miles  S.W.  of 
NewBohl,  18  N.  W.  of  Schemnits,  and  100 
£.  of  Vienna.  Long.  18.  63.  46.  E.  UL 
48. 4ft  3.  N. 

•  Cbbmona,  a  city  of  Lombardy,  the  cs- 
pital  of  the  Crenumese,  in  the  duchy  of 
Milan.     It  stands  in  a  beautiful  plain, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Pb,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Adda  and  Oglio;  the  Po 
is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  which 
is  protected  by  a  fort,  as  the  town  it  by  i 
strong  castle  called  Santa  Croce.    A  small 
canal,  called  CremoneUa,  or  Serbia,  paws 
under  the  houses  in  the  town,  and  unites 
the  Po  with  the  Oglio.    Cremona  is  shoot 
five  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  spaa- 
ous   and   regular    streets,    with    seven] 
squares,  but  the  houses  are  in  general  01 
built    Here  are  44  churches  and  chapels, 
43  convents,  en  obscure  university,  and  s  , 
population  of  nearly  30,000.    It  is  the  see  ] 
of  a  bishop;    the  cathedral  is  a  massy 
structure  with  a  facade  of  beautiful  white  | 
and  red  marble ;  the  interior  contains  vari- 
ous paintings,  and  pictures  in  fretco,  and   I 
in  the  baptistry  is  a  fount  of  immense  hk, 
formed  out  of  a  single  block  of  Verona 
marble*    The  tower  of  Cremona  k  s  very 
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tloWob,  surmounted  by  a  erase*  sad  is, 
id  4  3*8  feet  in  height  j  from  its  lop  may 
bcaanme  whole  count  of  the  Po,  with 
trnTsaTplstesof  Lomberdy.  Tsw  Cremona, 
er  at>ots*  district,  Is  wy  fertile.  The 
dk  ■mra&ctures  of  this  place  are  coost- 
fcrable,  and  it  hat  long  been  noted  for  ita 
Hperior  riokos.  It  was  the  birth-place 
ef  Jerane  Vida,   biahop   of  Alba,    the 


ref  the  art  of  poetry;  it  has  given 
hots  to  other  distinguished  Lasiniata,  and. 
to  araal  eminent  painters,  particularly 
tseGunpL 

Thn  city  ia  of  great  antiquity,  having 
been  created  a  Roman  colony  in  B.  C.  891. 
The  Venetian*  bad  it  under  their  dominion 
ft*  several  centuries.  On  let  February 
UK,  the  imperialiata  under  prince  Eu- 
gene, made  a  audden  and  unexpected  at- 
tKkoo  Cremona,  where  Villeroi,  the  com* 
mtader  of  the  French,  had  bia  head  quar- 
tos; be  was  taken  prisoner  while  in  bed, 
•ita  all  Jus  staff.  In  the  Wars  of  the 
French  revolution,  this  place  changed 
marten  with  the  rest  of  Lombardy.  38 
nil*  &E.  of  Milan.  Long.  10. 9. 18.  £. 
1*417.43.  N. 

Casus,  or  Katies,  a  river  of  Austria, 
which  nun  into  the  Danube. 

CtEMi,  or  Kaxws,  a  well  built  town  of 
LmAastria,  at  the  influx  of  the  Crems 
htotae  Danube.  It  contains  440  houses. 
ttuiktW.N.W.  of  Vienna,  Long.  15. 
36.  B.  Ut  48. 81.  SO.  N. 

Cmmsseccee,  a  Tillage  of  Carmthia, 
htfcchtfeof  Villach. 

CtsMswoMSTBa,  a  small  town  of  Upper 
anuria,  with  100  bouses,  and  a  noted  Bene- 
tetaie  abbey.  85  miles  8.E.  of  lints. 
Loop.  14. 8.  8.  E.    Let.  48.  3. 88.  N. 

CiMDatci,  a  hike  of  North  Carolina. 
Long.  76.  55.  W.    Let.  35.  46.  N. 

Ckkeach,  a  Tillage  in  the  grand  duchy 
rf  Bideu,on  the  Rhine,  with  750  inhabitants. 

Cm  ok,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
wfamneat  of  the  Gironde.  Population 
MO.  n  nnlcs  8.  of  Bourdeaux. 

Cures,  a  territory  on  the  Gold  coast  of 
Africa,  on  the  left  of  the  Rio  Volts. 

Cuiaw.    See  LimAe4ock. 

Cuscevtiwo,  a  small  town  of  Pied* 
neat,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  not  far 
fan  Sarnie.  It  containa  two  churches, 
*»enl  leagpous  houses,  and  nearly  4000 
ukatsnts.   80  miles  N.E.  of  Turin. 

CuictMT  Islawo,  situated  in  the  South 
ftduc  ocean,  and  so  called  on  account  of 
*»  Ana.  It  is  six  or  seven  miles  in  tn- 
ftafasace,  and  its  shore  consists  of  gvey 
«*»!  and  and  stones,  thrown  up  by  the 
nolence  of  the  sea,  and  forming  a  wall  at 
the  tcutb-esst  point,  about  80  or  SO  feet 
•wthesnriace.  Some  of  the  natives,  to 
*«l  ii.  rAET  ^ 


the  riumber  of  about  95,  including  three  or 
star  Women  carrying  children  on  hneirbacksv 
were  seen  by  the  missionary  voyagers. 
They  are  of  a  light  copper  colour,  and  of 
mRuuhig  stature.  Some  were  quite  naked 
except  a  piece  of  cloth  round  the  middle; 
others  had  a  sang  piece  of  cloth  thrown 
over  their  shoulders,  and  reaching  half-way 
down,  their  lean ;  one  who  appeared  to  be  a 
chief  wow  a  piece  of  flery  white  doth  round 
his  head  in  the  form  of  a  turban-  It  ia  so 
difficult  to  imagine  on  What  they  subsisted, 
as  they  have  neither  bread-fruity  cocoa-nuts, 
nor  any  fruit  trees  whatever ;  nor  on  the 
whole  island  could  one  canoe  for  fish  be 
perceived.  Long. 885. SO.  B.  Lat.8S.88. 8. 

Crespy,  a  small  neat  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Oise.  Population  8300, 
38  miles  N.  E.  of  Paris.  Long.  8.  57.  £. 
Lat  49. 14.  N. 

CassFY  iw  Laoirfrois,  a  small  town  of* 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne, 
with  880  houses.    5  miles  N.  W.  of  Leon. 

CaassEiL,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aveyron. 

Ceesst.    See  Creey. 

Cesst,  Lb,  or  La  Cset,  a  small  town 
of  France,  in  Dauphiny,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Drome.  Population  4500.  45  mike 
8.  W.  of  Grenoble*  Long.  4.  50.  E.  Lat. 
44.  48.  N. 

Crest,  Le,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
AuTergne,  9  miles  S.  of  Clermont. 

Crete.    See  Comtia. 

Cbetacuorb,  or  Cretacora,  a  small 
town  of  Piedmont,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  containing  with  its  territory  4500 
inhabitants. 

Cretant,  a  small  town  of  Burgundy, 
near  the  conflux  of  the  Eure  and  the  Yonne. 
It  contains  380  houses.  134  miles  8.  by  £. 
of  Paris.    Long.  3.  39.  £.    Lat  47*  48.  N. 

Crevbcobor,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  north,  situated  on  the 
Scheldt.    5  miles  8.  ofCsmbray. 

Cbetelt,  a  well  built  town  of  modern 
erection,  in  the  Prussian  states,  grand 
duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Population  7450. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  tieighbour* 
hood  maintain  themselTes  by  manumctures. 
The  principal  branch  of  trade  is  in  fine  linen. 
6miksN.1T.  of  Dusseldorfi  Long.  8.88. 
£.    Lat  51. 18.  N. 

Cbbvillente,  a  town  of  Spain,  oh  the 
south  side  of  the  province  of  Valencia.  It 
contains  9000  inhabitants,  part  of  whom  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  mats;  the 
materials  are  Sparta  grass  and  bulrushes. 
•  Creoillt,  a  small  town  of  Lower  Nor- 
mandy, with  1100  inhabitants,  9  miles  N.W. 
of  Caen. 

Cafeos,  or  Causs,  Capo  be,  a  promotf- 
tory  of  Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia. 
Long.  3.  8.  £.    Lat  48.  lfc  N*. 
8a 
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•  Cbbote,  ft  riyfir  of  Famce,  Which  it 
made  up  of  two  streams,  called  the  Gnat 
and  Little  Creuse.  After  a  course  of  40 
leagues,  it  falls  into  Ihe  Vienne. 

Catus*,  a  department  of  France,  whkh 
takea  its  name  nam  the  foregoing  rim,  is 
composed  of  portions  of  the  old  provinces 
of  the  Urnasin,  Auvergne,  and  Berry.  It 
contains  on  a  sur&ce  of  about  8300  square. 
miles,  a  population  ot^37*000,  and  is  di- 
vided into  the  four  airondisBementa  of 
Gueret,  (the  capital),  Aubusson,  fiourga- 
nenf  and  Bouaaac. 

Crecsot,  La,  a  village  of  Fiance,  in 
the  department  of  the  oeone  end  Loire. 
Here  is  a  rich  coal  mine,  and  msgwficent 
works,  with  establishments  both  for  cast- 
ing and  boring  cannon.  Here  is  also  a  glass 
mannnicture,  where  crystal  of  the  finest 
quality  is  fabricated. 

'  CftjgussEif,  a  small  town  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Maine,  on  the  river  called 
the  Bed  Maine,  with  900  inhabitants.  ? 
miles  8.  of  Bayreuth. 

Cbeutz,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
in  Upper  Sclavonia,  divided  by  the  river 
Hum  into  upper  and  lower.  U8  miles  S. 
of  Vienna,  Long.  16. 88.  ia  E.  Let.  46 . 
1.  16.  N. 

C&eutzberg,  a  village  in  the  electorate 
of  Hesse,  principality  of  Hersfeld,  85  miles 
E.S.E.  of&sseL  Long.  10. 80.  E.  Let 
51.  5.  N. 

Creutzbubg,  -a  small  town  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Saxe  Weimar,  situated  on  the 
Werra,  end  containing  380  houses  and  a 
castle.  7  miles  N.N.W.  of  Eisenach. 
Long.  10.  16.  E.    Lat  51.  6.  Nl 

CaEVTSBdno,  a  town  of  Silesia,  in  the 
principality  of  Brieg,  near  the  borders  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  and  containing 
1780  inhabitants.  88  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Brieg.  Long.  18. 16.  E.  Lat.  50.  66.  N. 
.  Cbbxjtzbubo,  a  small  old  town  in  East 
Prussia,  circle  of  Brandenburg,  with  1485 
inhabitants,  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Koniss- 
berg.    Long.  30.  SO.  W.    Lat  54.  87.  N. 

Ceeutzbusg,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Catalan,  10 miles  N.E.  of 
Deutsch-Brod. 

Crivtzbnach,  a  small  but  well  built 
town  of  the  Prussian  states,  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  with  a  castle. 
It  is  divided  for  she  river  Nahe,  into  the 
old  and  new  town*,  connected  together  by 
a  atone  badge.  Population  3800.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  town  are 
two  salt-mines,  let  for  L.  10,000  sterling 
a-year.  6  miles  S.  of  Bingen,  and  18  8.  W. 
ofMents.  Long.  7.  40.  E.  Lat  40.  48.  N. 

Creu  x,  a  promontory  in  Catalonia,  which 
was  fixed  on  as  the  boundary  between  France 
and  Spain  in  1660.  Long.  3.  90.  60.  £. 
Lat  48. 19, 36.  N. 


Cbbwmbxb,  a  town  of  England,  in  8c* 
nMrsetahiia^mtnatedin  a  pleasant  valley,  on 
the  blanches  of  the  Parrot  and  Axe.  It  has 
five  principal  streets,  the  buildings  in  which 
are  old  and  irregular.  Its  church  ia  a  very 
fine  Gothic  edifice.  A  censidsrsble  proper* 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
nwnsriacture  of  sail-cloth,  girt-web,  dowlas, 
and  stockings.  Market  on  Saturday.  An* 
nual  fair  4th  September.  Population  in 
1811,  3081.  Distance  from  London  139 
miles  W.,  and  flom  Tannton  80  8.  B. 

CaicBTON,  a  vuure  and  parish  of  Scot* 
land,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh-  Popu- 
lation 1082.  11  miles  S.B.  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Caickuowell,  a  town  of  Wales,  in  Bre- 
con, or  Brecknockshire,  pleasantly  situated 
near  the  Usk,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge  of 
14  arches.  The  sshibrity  of  the  air,  and 
the  convenience  of  procuring  goats'  milk 
and  whey,  attract  so  CrickhoweU  a  number 
of  invalids.  Near  this  place  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle  and  encampment,  sup- 
posed by  Ldahd  to  be  the  Cragus  Hadinus 
of  the  Romans.  The  weekly  market,  on 
Thursday,  is  well  supplied.  Annum!  fair, 
18th  May.  Population  643.  Distance  from 
London  167  miles  W.N.W.,  and  from 
Abergavenny  6  N.  W. 

Cmickieth,  or  CaicciETR,  a  town  of 
Wales,  in  Caernarvonshire,  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  ruins  of  a  very  strong  fortress 
on  a  promontory  which  terminates  a  long 
neck  of  land,  jutting  out  into  the  Irish  sen. 
This  town  has  a  weekly  market  on  Wednes- 
day, and  is  a  borough  contributory  to  Oner- 
Population  368.  Distant  from 
834«;  miles  N.  W.,  and  from  Cner- 
81  a. 

CnicxLAAE,  a  town  of  England,  in  Wilt- 
shire, situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Isis,  or  Thames.  The  Roman  road  from 
Cirencester  to  Spene,  passes  through  this 
town.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  former 
tinies  more  nourishing  and  populoua  than 
at  present.  It  sends  two  members  to  par- 
liament ;  but  since  1784,  the  right  of  ejec- 
tion, which  was  formerly  confined  to  resi- 
dents within  the  burgh,  nsi i  been  extended, 
in  consequence  of  repeated  instances  of  ve- 
nality, to  the  freeholders  in  the  hundreds 
of  dricUttie,  Highworth,  Staple,  Kings- 
bridge,  and  Mahnsfanry.    The  Thames  ii 


navigable  to  this  town,  and  it  enjoys,  bei 
sides,  the  advantage  of  ecanal,  which  unites 
that  river  with  the  Severn.  Market  dat 
Saturday.  Fain,  3d  Wednesday  in  Apr! 
and  July,  3d  Tuesday  in  August,  and  aj 
Matthew's  day.  Population  1556.  l>wi 
tance  from  London  84i  miles  W.N.  Mft 
and  from  Highworth  7f  miles  W.  I 

Ckiech*  a  mountainous  parish  of  Soofl 
land,  in  the  county  of  Sutherland,  on  ttt 


I 
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north  side  of  the  frith  of  Tain  and  the  river 
Ockd   Papulation  1969. 

Csizch,  a  pariah  of  Scotland,  in  the 
eoBatrof  Fife,  south  of  the  frith  of  Tay. 
VtmMm  40S. 

Cum,  a.  town  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  tl*  county  of  Perth,  on  the  north  of  the 
river  fern.  The  town  it  situated  on  an 
enieeaee  near  the  foot  of  the  Grampians, 
tad  ronratnds  a  delightful  and  varied  pros- 
pa&  The  inhabitants  are  profitably  era- 
pkred  a  the  unmufactures  of  linen,  paper, 
W  leather,  and  in  the  bleaching  of  cloth. 
1a  1790,  a  lege  and  elegant  assembly-room 
an  built  at  this  place  for  the  accommoda- 
tito  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Perth- 
Aim  Population  of  the  town  and  pariah 
333ft.   Distant  18  miles  W.  of  Perth. 

Cuttzl,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the 
canty  of  Kirkcudbright,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Nidi.     Height  1831  feet 

Cullov,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  de- 
of  VaucTuse.    Before  the  revo* 
i  it  give  name  to  a  duchy,  the  last 
pawnor  of  which  signalised  himself  at 
Quito  in  1780. 

Cbillon,  Oak,  a  cape  on  the  south 
east  of  the  island  or  peninsula  of  Saghalin, 
»  aimed  by  La  Pevouse.  Long.  148.  64* 
E.Ut.45.57.  N. 

Cumsa,  or  Cninr  TAaTAav,  (the  Cher* 
mem  TWks  of  the  ancients),  a  penin-* 
nh  of  European  Rusaia,  in  the  south  of 
tkgoremmentof  Taurida,  lying  between 
ht  it.  SO.  and  46.  N.,  and  formed  by  the 
Hack  tea  on  the  west  and  south,  the  straits 
tfCtaaand  the  sea  of  Aroph  on  the  east, 
mica  the  north  by  the  isthmus  of  Percl- 
kop,  by  which  it  is  placed  in  connection  with 
the  eastern  part  of  Nogdi  Tartary.  The 
ujanosl  extent  of  the  Crimea  is  estimated 
ttiboot  3,600,000  English  statute  acres,  the 
Hgta  bang  808  muea,  and  the  breadth 
l*  It  it  divided  into  Crimea  Proper,  and 
the  nbcrdinate  peninsula  of  Kertscn  to  the 
a*;  beyond  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ttau  of  Cafe,  is  the  island  of  Tainan, 
ttmunly  considered  a  part  of  the  Crimea ; 
odttthesoath-west  angle  is  the  Heracleo- 
k,  or  minor  peninsula,  noted  for  its  anti- 
Hotiei  The  river  Salgir  divides  the  Cri- 
^  Proper  into  two  parts,  the  northern  of 
vhich  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  vast 
Qodokthie;  plain,  composed  of  heaths,  or 
*ffw»  without  a  single  tree,  and  fit  only 
fe  jwtoe,  The  chief  riches  of  this  im- 
■wae  traetare  its  flecks  of  sheep  and  salt- 
aenhes;  the  latter  are  so  productive,  that 
^Onsjeksre  yearly  laden  with  the  mate* 
^  at  the  single  port  of  Caffii,  besides  the 
P»*  quantities  transported  inland.  Salt- 
P*to»ad  coal  likewise  abound,  but  there  is 

Ti?*1  *****!  °*  wood  ^^  fireal1  water* 
1 «  climate  is  cold  and  moist  in  winter, 
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scorching  and  sultry.-* 


but  in    

Far  different  is  the  aspect  presented  by 
the  southern  portion  of  the  p«rfa«niUt 
which  all  travellers  agree  in  representing 
as  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  on  the 
nice  of  the  globe.  The  mountains,  which 
sometimes  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  in- 
close vallies  of  the  greatest  fertility,  enjoy* 
ing  the  climate  of  Asia  Minor,  and  rich  *n 
all  the  fruits  of  the  south.  Here,  besides 
the  more  common  productions,  corn,  flax, 
hemp,  and  tobacco,  are  found  the  vine, 'the 
olive,  the  fig  tree,  the  pomegranate.  The 
union  of  the  sublime  aspect  of  the  moun- 
tains with  the  rich  verdure  of  the  plains, 
the  fountains,  and  natural  cascades,  reader 
these  vallies  highly  picturesque.  The  most 
celebrated  is  that  of  Baidar,  though  the 
valley  of  Balaklava  is  little  leas  interesting. 
The  tops  of  some  of  the  mountains  retam 
the  snow  during  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
and  their  sides  are  covered  with  expensive 
forests,  yielding  excellent  ship  timber.. 

At  certain  seasons  this  country  is  visited 
by  locusts,  and  is  in  most  places  infested 
with  tarantulas,  centipedes,  scorpions,  and 
other  venomous  insects.  Towards  the  end 
of  last  century,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  the  whole  government  was  below 
160,000,  but  it  has  since  nearly  doubled, 
The  natives  are  in  general  tall  and  robust, 
with  fair  complexions  and  a  European 
They  all  shave  their  heads, 
young;  wearing  in  winter  a 
kind  of  wooden  helmet,  and  in  summer  a 
turban.  Their  houses  recall  the  aunplidtj 
of  the  primitive  times* 

Besides  the  native  tartars,  whose  number 
has  greatly  diminished  since  the  entry  of 
the  Russians,  this  peninsula  contains  Turks, 
Greeks,  Russians,  Armenians,  and  Jews. 
Trade  has  of  late  years  begun  to  Derive* 
The  principal  articles  of  expert  ere  wheal 
and  other  grain,  wine,  honey,  wax,  salt, 
saltpetre,  soda,  cordage,  fish,  horses,  camels, 
butter,  wool,  hides  and  furs,  especially 
the  Tauric  lamb  skins,  which  are  in  high 
repute.  The  imports  consist  in  serge, 
camlets,  and  other  woollen  stuffli;  velvet, 
silks,  calicoes,  muslin,  cotton  thread,  drugs, 
spiceries,  hardware,  &c.  The  only  manu- 
facture of  importance  is  Morocco  leather. 

When  the  Latins  were  masters  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  Venetians  carried  on  a  lu- 
crative commerce  with  the  Crimea,  in 
which  they  were  succeeded  by  the  Genoese, 
who  rebuilt  Cafia,  and  took  possession  of 
the  principal  seaports.  A  khan,  however,- 
in  the  15th  century  succeeded,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Turks,  in  driving  out  the 
Genoese,  but  became  himself  in  the  end 
dependent  on  the  grand  signior,  in  which, 
condition  the  khans  remained  till  1775,. 
when, by  the  treaty  concluded  between  Bus- 
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■sta  and*  Turkey  at  Kainardgi,  the  indepen- 
denceof  theCnmea  wasrecognised  by  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  sultan's  authority  limited  to  af- 
firirrof  religion.  But  in  1783,  in  consequence 
of  various  political  manoeuvres  on  the  part 
of  Russia,  the  khan  abdicated!  and  the  em- 
press Catharine  took  the  whole  country  into 
her  possession.  The  names  of  many  places 
In  the  peninsula  were  at  the  same  time 
changed,  ami  the  whole  divided  into  seven 
circles.  The  porte  saw  these  proceedings 
widi  seeming  indifference,  and  even  with  a 
partial  acouiescence ;  but  when  Catharine 
and  her  auy  Joseph  II.  made  similar  pre- 
tsnaiane  to  New  Taurida,  a  war  ensued,  in 
which  fortune  finally  declared  for  die  em- 
press, in  whose  hands  the  Crimea  was  left 
at  the  peace  of  1791.  Next  came  the  em* 
yeror  Paul,  who  declared  the  towns  of 
Theodesia,  Caffit,  and  Eupatona,  free  ports. 
New  colonists  obtained  around  to  settle 
vent  free,  and  materials  for  building  at  a 
vary  low  rate;  they  were  likewise  freed 
from  military  conscription,  and  from  taxes 
for  thirty  years.  Tnese  encouragements 
bare  of  late  added  largely  to  the  population 
and  agricultural  wealth.  In  1802,  the 
Crimea,  with  the  contiguous  portion  of 
Tartary,  was  formed  into  a  separate  govern- 
ment, under  the  name  of  Taurida,  which  is 
divided  into  eight  circles,  and  has  Sim- 
feropol; or  Akmetchet  for  its  capital. 

CfaiMifiTscHAU,  a  small  town  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  oh  the  Flejsse.  Popu- 
lation 1400.  8  miles  N.  W.  of  Zwickau. 
long.  19. 19.  £.  Lat.  50.  45.  N. 

Chimond,  a  pariah  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  bounded  on  die  east 
by  the  German  ocean.    Population  806. 

Cbivav,  Loch,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  in 
Scotland,  on  the  west  of  Argyleshire,  con- 
nected with  Loch  Gilp,  a  branch  of  Loch 
Fine,  by  the  Crman  canal 

Cbinchon,  a  small  river  of  France, 
which  folk  into  the  Scarpe,  near  Arras. 

Caxo,  C*rE,  the  south-west  point  of  the 
island  of  Candia.  Long.  23. 92.  E.  Lat. 
35.  16.  N. 

Ceio,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast  of 
Natolia.    Long.  37.  8.  E.  Lat  36.  40.  N. 
*  Ciioult,  a  town  of  Normandy,  in  the 
department  of  Calvados,   containing  380 


jJuejuEBour  fan  Mm,  a  small  maritime 
n>wn  of  France,  in  Lower  Normandy,  7 
mflea  W.  of  Hsrfleur. 

CaiaoMOT,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Normandy,  with  1650  inhabitants.  7  miles 
N.  of  Monti villiera, 

Cftist o  ( the  ancient  Crista),  a  village  of 
Greece,  situated  on  the  ascent  of  mount 
Farnassu*,  at  three  miles  distance  from 
Castjft  {the  ancient  Delphi). 

Crivitz,  a  small  town  of  Mecklenburg^ 


Bchwerin.  It  stands  near  a  lake  abounding 
in  fish;  the  neighbouring  territory  also  is 
fertile. 

Crivoisze,  a  village  of  Dalmatia,  de- 
pending on  the  town  of  Risano.  Popula- 
tion 1000.     1 1  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Cettaro. 

Croaghpatrick,  a  mountain  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Mayo,  3  miles  8.  W.  of 
Castlebar. 

Croak,  a  river  of  Honduras,  which  runs 
into  the  bay.  Long.  88.  19.  W.  Lat.  15. 
25.  N. 

Croatia,  a  province  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, with  die  title  of  kingdom,  extending 
from  the  river  Drave  to  the  gulf  of  Venice, 
between  lat.  44.  6.  48.  and  46.  S5.  SO.  N. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Sclavonia  and 
Bosnia,  and  on  the  west  by  Carniola  and 
Styria;  its  length  is  160  miles,  and  its 
breadth  about  100.  It  consists  of  two  great 
divisions,  Upper  Sclavonia,  and  Croatia 
Proper.  The  tract  lying  between  the  rivers 
Unna  and  Verbas  bejongs  to  Turkey.  Aus- 
trian Croatia  is  distributed  as  follows: 

1.  The  Banai,  or  civil  de- 
partment, composed  of  the 
counties  of  Zagrab,  Waraa- 
din,  and  Creutz,    .... 

2.  The  Generalat,  or  mili- 
tary division,  comprising  the 
districts  of  Carlstadt,  Waras- 
din,  and  the  Banalgranse, 

3.  The  Liiiorale,  (other- 
wise called  Hungarian  DaU 
mo/ia),  being  the  mariti&e 
tract  between  Fiume  and 
Carlopago,    ...... 


follows 

hma»Ji 


3987 


63ftO 


154 


370,000 


38<M>0» 


so,ooo 


Total,  .....  &431 ,800,000 
The  first  of  these  divisions  has  a  govern- 
ment and  provincial  states  similar  to  those 
of  Hungary ;  the  constitution  of  the  second 
is  entirely  military ;  and  the  third  baa  a  se- 
parate governor.  i 

Croatia  is  almost  wholly  covered  with 
mountains,  which  are  partly  in  the  form  of    ; 
continued  chains,  and  partly  insulated  ;  of 
the  former,  die  principal  are  the  chains  of 
Plissivicsa,  Welfebit,  and  Capella ;  of  the 
latter,  die  Camenka-Goricra,  the  Zyr,  the 
May,  ore    Of  the  vallies,  the  most  fertile 
are  those  of  Drags,  between  Piket  and  Hue* 
cari,  and  Scarigna,  near  Fiume;  bat  the     : 
roost  remarkable,  from  their  natural  cario- 
sities, are  those  inclosed  in  the  chains  of    , 
Wellebit  and  nissivksa,    which   are   so 
hemmed  in  that  they  ftnn  a  sort  of  basu, 
where  the  waters  finding  no  issue,  sink  into- 
the  earth,  or  open  for  themselves  subter- 
raneous passages.    The  upper  parte  of  the 
mountains  contain  frightful  precipices,  and 
many  of  them  have  never  yet  been  ascend- 
ed by  a  human  being.  The  principal  riverar 
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by  irkich  this  country  is  watered  are,  the 
J**,  the  Drave,  the  Culpa,  and  the  Unna, 
all  navigable,  but  extremely  subject  to  in* 
andttioas,  which  contribute  to  form  the 
extensive  marshes  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province.  Of  the  lakes,  the  most  remark- 
ink  ire  those  on  the  chain  of  the  Little 
CapcDa  in  the  military  ^district  of  Carls  tadt; 
tbcy  ire  eight  in  number ;  their  waters  clear 
tsexrtfil;  they  deserve,  with  the  magnifi- 
cat cascades  to  which  they  give  rise,  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  picturesque  ob- 
jects in  the  country. 

Tike  climate  of  Croatia  differs  in  different 
provinces  acconttng  to  their  proximity  to 
theses.  The  upper  division,  though  far- 
ther to  the  south,  has  a  climate  as  cold  as 
that  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  is 
Tinted  by  an  impetuous  wind  called  bora, 
which  continues  with  little  intermission 
from  September  to  May,  and  is  accompanied 
with  so  sharp  a  cold  as  often  to  prove  fatal 
to  delicate  persons.  The  other  part  of  Cro- 
atia enjoys  a  climate  of  tolerable  mildness, 
particularly  the  tract  on  the  sea  coast.  The 
southern  division,  being  mountainous  and 
mcfcy,  is  nearly,  barren  throughout;  and 
the  little  corn  that  the  inhabitants  are  en- 
abled to  raise,  is  liable  to  be  swept  away  by 
the  mountain  torrents,  or  shaken  and  lodg- 
ed by  tbe  high  winds.  In  the  north,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  tracts  of  the  great- 
est fertility,  where  the  vine  is  cultivated,  and 
where,  with  proper  management,  silk,  and 
the  fruits  common  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
might  be  raised  with  success.  The  kinds 
sf  corn  most  cultivated  are,  maiae,  barley, 
back-wheat,  millet, and  oats;  even  pestmv 
age  isbut  little  attended  to.  Among  the  fruits 
the  most  important  is  the  prune,  from 
which  the  Croat  distils  his  favourite  liquor. 
There  are  likewise  raised  cherries,  apples, 
{on,  sad,  in  the  Littorale,  olives  ana  figs. 
The  culture  of  the  mulberry  is  carried  on 
*Hh  some  success  in  the  military  districts. 
One  of  the  most  important  productions  of 
&  country  is  wood,  the  greatest  part  of  its 
arise*  being  covered  with  forests  of  oak, 
tach,  ash,  elm,  fir,  pines,  and  dye-woods. 
The  Croatian  horses  are  small  and  weak; 
there  are  few  sheep,  and  the  wool  is  of  the 
earnest  quality.  The  culture  of  the  bee  is 
pretty  considerable,  especially  in  the  county 
of  Wirasdin,  where  there  are  no  less  than 
4000  hives. 

The  Hade  of  Croatia  consists  of  two 
brioches,  namely,  that  by  land  with  Tur- 
key and  Austria,  and  that  by  sea  chiefly 
vith  Italy.  The  commerce  with  Turkey  u» 
my  inconsiderable.  The  transport  of  com- 
iftodities  in  the  interior  is  much  facilitated* 
by  the  superb  roads  of  Caroline  and  Jose- 
phine,and  partly  by  the  rivers  Drave,  Save, 
^  Culpa,    There  are  various  mines  iu 


Croatia,  but  they  axe  as  yet  very  imperfect- 
ly wrought  Hie  principal  iron  mine  is 
that  of  Esuber,  on  the  frontiers  of  Carniola, 
which  ftxrnishea  annually  about  1000  cwU 
of  metal.  The  mines  of  copper  are  move 
considerable,  particularly  that  of  Ssamabor, 
in  the  county  of  Zagreb ;  200  minera  are 
employed  at  it,  ana  the  quantity  yearly 
produced  is  on  an  average  2000  cwt. 

The  inhabitants  of  tins  country  are  divid- 
ed into  two  great  classes,  the  Germans  and 
the  Sclavoniana.  The  former,  who  are  the 
least  numerous,  live  chiefly  in  the  towns 
and  villages,  where  they  exercise  different 
trades:  the  latter  are  the  aborigines,  and 
attend  to  agriculture  and  common  labour  in 
general ;  the  greater  proportion  of  them  are 
Randans.  The  religion  in  Croatia  is  either 
the  Catholic  or  Greek,  no  Protestants  being 
tojerated,  and  the  number  of  Jews  being 
very  inconsiderable. 

This  country  was  called  by  the  Roman* 
Liburnia,  and  subsequently  formed  part  of 
IUyria  and  Sclavonic  During  the  middle 
ages  if  was  governed  by  kings,  who  were 
nominally  subject  to  the  emperors  of  die 
east.  About  the  year  1087,  it  submitted  to 
king  Ladislaus  of  Hungary,  and  was  finally 
united  with  that  kingdom  in  1109:  it  baa 
ever  since  formed  an  integral  part  of  it  At 
the  peace  of  Vienna,  in  1809,  the  whole  of, 
this  country  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Save 
was  ceded  by  Austria  to  France,  and  incor- 
porated by  Bonaparte  with  the  niyrian  pro* 
vinces;  but  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  it  was  restored  to  its  former  nossessor. 

Caoca  Monte,  a  mountain  of  Cyprus, 
called  by  the  ancients  Mount  Olympus.  It 
has  its  modern  name  from  a  convent  on  the 
top,  dedicated  to  the  holy  cross. 

Crock,  Old,  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra,  in  the  district  of  Lamattang. 
Long.  103.  47.  £.    Lai,  5. 11.  S. 

Caoci,  &r,  a  small  town  of  the  Sardi- 
nian sutes,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa. 

Caoca  nx  Miglxano,  St,  a  small  town 
of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  CapitanaU. 

Crock,  St,  a  small  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
Val  di  Note,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Modica.  , 

Crock,  St,  the  name  of  various  towns  in 
the  Austrian  empire ;  viz.  one  in  Carnjok, 
10  miles  E.  of  Goritts ;  one  in  the  BeUu-. 
ncse,  7  miles  S.E.  of  ReUuno;  one  in  the 
Bergamasco,  10  miles  N.  of  Bergamo;  and 
one  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  not  far  from 
OldHagnse.  This  last  was  pillaged  by  the. 
Russians  and  Montenegrins  in  1806, 

Crocstta,  a  village  of  Italy,  in  the. 
duchy  of  Parma,  near  the  town  of  that, 
name, 

Croche,  Lake,  a  lake  of  North  America, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  appearance 
of  the  water  falling  over  a  rock  30  feet  high. 
It  extends  18  miles  in  a  meandering  fQrmv 
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•and  in  t  westerly  direction.  It  fa  In  general 
narrow,  and  at  about  two  thirds  of  its 
length  becomes  very  contracted  with  a 
strong  current  Long.  100.  35.  W.  Let. 
6*.  40. 

Crock  act,  or  Krockau,  a  market  town 
of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Misnia. 

Crocodile  River,  a  river  of  America, 
which  runs  into  lake  Winebago.  Long.  87. 
50.  W:   Lat43.  45.  N. 

Caps,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Ross,  which  falls  into  Loch  Duich. 

Crogh  am,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rans 
into  Oughter  Lough,  6  miles  W.  of  Cavan. 

Croja,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Albania,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  gulf  of 
Venice.  It  has  a  castle,  and  was  anciently 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  the  country. 
19  miles  N.E.  ofDuraszo,  and  88  S.  of 

fiCUtBfl* 

Croi?,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Charente.  It  contains  890 
houses*    8  miles  from  Cognac* 

Croisrtte,  a  promontory  of  Prance,  on 
the  coast  of  Provence,  near  Marsefflea. 

Croisic,  Lb,  a  small  seaport  of  France, 
in  Upper  Brittany,  situated  on  a  point  of 
land  between  the  months  of  the  rivers  Vit- 
laine  and  Loire.  It  contains  8300  inhabit- 
ants, employed  chiefly  in  fishing  and  in  the 
coasting  trade.  40  miles  W.  of  Nantes. 
Long.  8.  SO.  15.  W.    Lat.  47.  17.  43.  N. 

*  Croisillb,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais.  Po- 
pulation 1000.    9  miles  N.  of  Bapauine. 

Croisillb,  a  small  town  of  Savoy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Genevois,  10  miles  S.  of  Geneva. 

*  Croix,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Euro  and  Loire.  6  miles 
q.E.  of  Louviers. 

Croix,  La,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
south  of  the  province  of  Lorraine,  depart- 
ment of  the  Vosges. 

Croix,  La,  a  )ake  of  North  America, 
formed  by  the  river  which  connects  Lake 
Superior  with  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  It 
runs  north-west  about  18  miles,  and  then 
sinks  into  a  deep  bay  nearly  east 

Caojx,  St,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  3  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Colmar,  and  0  W.  of  New  Bri* 
sach.  Long.  7.  84.  10.  E.  Lat  48.  10. 
35.  N. — -There  is  another  place  of  the 
same  name  in  this  department,  with  mines 
of  silver,  copper,  ana  lead.7  3  miles  8.W. 
of  St  Marie  aux  Mines. 

Cnopc,  St,  or  Gravosa,  a  small  but  so* 
clire  seaport  in  the  Adriatic,  on  (he  coast 
of  the  territory  of  flagusa. 

Croix,  St,  a  river  of  Patagonia,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic.    Lat.  50.  25.  S. 

Croix,  St,  a  river  pf  America,  in  the 
district'  of  Maine,  which  runs  into  the  At-? 
Untie.    Long.  67.5.  W.    Lat,  45. 10.  N. 


Croix,  St,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  rani 
into  the  river  St  Maurice,  S3  miles  shore 
Quebec. 

Croix,  St,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which  runs  into  the  Mississippi  Lat  44. 
38.  N. 

^  Croix,  St,  Lake,  a  lake  of  North  Aine- 
rica,  which  commences  .shout  500  yards 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
and  is  from  l£  to  3  miles  wide,  and  % 
miles  in  length.  This  river  communicate 
with  Lake  Superior  by  die  Burnt  river,  by 
a  portage  of  half  a  mile  only,  and  in  its 
whole  extent  has  not  one  rill  worthy  of 
notice.  This,  with  the  mildness  of  its  car* 
rent,  renders  it  by  far  the  most  preferable 
communication  that  can  be  had  with  Like 
Superior  and  the  adjacent  countries. 

Croix  dahs  lx  Hatme,  or  a  laHogve, 
St.  a  small  town  of  Normandy,  department 
of  La  Manche.    6  miles  W.  of  Cherbnrg. 

Croix  de  Heixs,  a  small  village  of 
France,  m  the  department  of  the  Gironde, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  peninsula  of  Medoe. 
Here  are  found  many  {toman  medals  and 
other  antiquities. 

Croix,  St  Ledfroy,  La,  a  small  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure, 
with  730  inhabitants.  6  miles  S.  E.  of 
Louviers. 

Croix  sum  Meuse,  La,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Mense,  19  miks 
S.S.E.  of  Verdun. 

Croix  de  Rochefort,  St,  a  small  tows 
of  France,  in  Anjou,  department  of  the 
Maine  and  Loire,  10  miles  S.  of  Angers. 

Caoix  ©e  VelvestRe,  St,  a  town  of 
France,  in  Oascony,  department  of  the  Ar- 
riege.    Population  1300. 

CftOKANE,  mountains  of  Ireland,  is  die 
county  of  Cork,  5  miles  N.  of  Dungamn. 

Crolles,  a  town  of  France,  in  die  de- 
partment of  the  Iaere,  10  mjles  N.E.  of 
Grenoble. 

Cromar,    See  Marr. 

Cromarty,  a  county  of  Scotland,  form- 
ed of  several  detached  portions  within  the 
county  of  Ross.  The  eastern  part  is  situ- 
ated m  a  peninsula  called  the  Back  Ide, 
between  the  friths  of  Cromarty  and  Mur- 
ray,  and  was  anciently  the  whole  of  the 
county ;  but  near  the  end  of  die  lTth  cen- 
tury it  was  increased  to  fifteen  times  its 
former  extent,  by  the  annexation  of  tbe 
estates  of  the  first  earl  of  Cromarty.  Of 
these,  besides  several  of  smaller  note,  one 
is  on  the  north  of  Cromarty  frith,  another 
on  the  south  of  Dornoch  frith,  a  third 
north-west  of  Dingwall,  a  fourth  on  the 
north  of  Loch  Fannich,  aflfth  on  the  south 
of  Little  Loch  Broom,  and  a  sixth,  the  dis- 
trict of  Coygach,  On  the  north  of  Great 
Loch  Broom,  with  the  Summer  isles  in  the 
mouth  of  tt»t  loch.    The  boundaries  ei 
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tteAMbM  aronetwoll  defined;  tad  it 
is  therefore  difficult  to  determine  the  extent 
of  cam;  tat  Ae  whale  comity  is  said  to 
contain  a*  area  of  343  square  miles,  or 
©0,900  English  acres*  Its  general  fea- 
ture are  extremely  various,  and  the  pie-, 
»^nbg  character  of  the  climate  is  moist 
and  cold.  The  eastern  districts  are  in 
bust  places  fertile  sad  cultivated,  hat 
tbe  interior  and  western  are  almost  uni- 
&nnly  wild  and  mounUinoas.  Agriculture 
■  yet  m  its  infancy,  and  sheep  Arming  has 
ken  but  lately  introduced.  The  produc- 
ore  minerals  are  very  little  known:  lhne* 
fltofie  and  freestone  have  been  partially 
food;  and  there  are  indications  at  coal  in* 
tie  mask  isle.  There  ate  no  rivers  of  any 
importance;  but  there  are  upwards  of  30 
bketia  the  district  of  Coygach.  The  her- 
nsgssfaaries  were  at  one  tame  very  flourish- 
iag,  though  now  on  the  decline ;  about  30 
yon  ago,  m  particular— when  a  colony  of 
(uaennen  was  established  at  the  village  of 
Clkpool,  on  the  north  shore  of  Ijoch  Broom, 
ind  store  than  L.  10,000  were  expended  in 
tfeeacttaofapier  and  other  public  works. 
The  manufacture  of  hemp  into  melting, 
tagging,  and  other  coarse  stuns,  and  cord- 
age, has  been  carried  on  in  Cromarty  w)th 
considerable  success.  This  county  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  of  Ross,  and 
it  undo  a  member  to  parliament  alternately 
with  the  county  of  Nairn.  It  contains  only 
two  towns,  Cromarty  and  Ullapool,  and  one 
whole  parish,  Cromarty,  with  a  part  of  tea 
sthtn.  In  the  imddfe  of  the  Black  isle 
torn  is  an  extensive  common  muir,  called 
the  Molbeie,  which  partly  belongs  to  Cro- 
BMrtT,  but  no  division  of  it  has  yet  been 
Bode,  In  the  parliamentary  returns,  the 
population  of  this  county  is  intermixed  with 
thttof  Boas-shire;  it  is  supposed,  however, 
to  tawim  t  to  more  than  4000. 

CaoxABTT,  a  seaport  town  and  parish 
of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name, 
situated  in  the  peninsula  between  the  friths 
of  Cromarty  and  Murray.  On  the  north  of 
this  oeninsula,  two  points  of  land  stretch 
into  Cromarty  frith,  and  form  between  them 
•  most  capacious  bay.  The  town  stands 
upon  one  of  these;  and  from  its  sale  and 
eonrnwdious  harbour,  its  short  and  easy 
oomnmnication  with  the  German  ocean, 
tad  tbe  unexposed  anchorage  of  the  frith, 
n  well  fittedfor extensive  commerce.  But 
Cromarty  has  little  availed  itself  of  these 
advantages.  It  hat,  however,  a  consider- 
ahk  hempen  cloth  msnu&etory,  an  excel- 
hot  brewery,  a  marju&cture  of  nails,  and 
•rend  warehouses  for  provisions  and  vie* 
tilling  stores.  A  rope- work  has  lately  been 
tegm;  and  the  first  attempt  in  ship-build- 
ing was  a  ship  of  123  tons  burden,  con- 
structed not  many  years  ago*    This  town 


was  formerly  a  royal  burgh,  but  was  dis- 
franchised at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants. 
Population  of  the  town  and  parish,  8443.. 
Distant  1*4  miles  N.  &  of  Inverness. 
.  Cromarty  Frith,  a  bay  of  Scotland, 
extending  nearly  20  miles  between  the. 
county  or  JRoss  on  the  north  and  west>  and 
Cromarty  and  Ross  on  the  south  and  east. . 
Its  entrance  is  between  two  promontories 
celled  the  Sotors,  distant  Irem  one  another 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  After  passing 
these,  however,  it  expands  to  more  than 
four  miles  in  breadth,  but  again  contracts 
to  less  than  two.  This  frith,  from  its  great 
extent,  its  depth  of  water  almost  dose  to 
the  shore,  and  the  constant  shelter  afforded 
it  by  the  surrounding  country,  4s  the  safest 
and  most  commodious  resort  for  vessels 
from  the  northern  and  eastern  seas, 

Cromdah,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
counties  of  Inverness  and  Murray,  inter- 
sected by  the  river  Spey,  and  containing 
the  village  of  Gmntown.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Spey,  in  this  pariah,  a  battle  was  fought 
in  16*0,  between  the .  adherents  of  king 
William  and  the  supporters  of  the  house 
of  Stuart.    Population  9010. 

Cromer,  a  maritime  town  of  England, 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  Norfolk.  Pa  no 
part  of  our  shores  have  the  eacrea&mcnta 
of  the  sea  been  more  remarkable  than  here. 
A  town  named  Shipden,  (mentioned  in 
Domesday  booh),  which  lay  between  this 
place  arid  the  ocean,  has  entirely  disappear- 
ed ;  and  even  of  Cromer  itself  a  consider- 
able portion  has  been  swept  away  by  the 
waves.  It  is,  therefore,  a  place  of  much 
lees  importance  than  it  once  was.  Many 
ineffectual  attempts  have  been  made  to  erect 
a  pier,  which  has  constantly  been  thrown 
down  by  the  sea.  The  town  is  now  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  fishermen  and  other  fami- 
lies, but  is  a  place  of  considerable  resort  % 
sea-bathing.  Market  day,  Saturday.  Fair 
on  Whitsun  Monday.  Population  848.  130 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  London,  and  9)£  N.  of 
Norwich.    Long.  0.  $0.  E.  Let.  69.  45.  N. 

CaoM ford,  a  town  of  England,  in  Der- 
byshire, on  the  hank  of  the  river  Derweni. 
Here  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  erected  hi* 
first  cotton  spinning  mill,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  place. 
From  being  an  insignificant  village,  it  has 
risen,  since  that  time,  to  the  consequence 
of  a  considerable  town.  It  has  now  two 
cotton  mills,  which  axe  impelled  by  the, 
water  conveyed  by  subterraneous  drains, 
nearly  two  miles  in  length,  called  the  Crom- 
ford  Sough,  from  the  lead  mines  near  Win- 
ster.  Stockings  and  lace  are  manufoctured 
here  to  some  extent  Population  1959. 
Distance  from  London  149  miles  N.  W. 

Cromporb  Canal,  about  18  miles  in 
length,  naming  through  the  counties  of  Not* 
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tfaffhata  and  Derby,  and  eotnmtuiloating' 
with  the  Brewash  and  Nottingham  canals, 
terminates  at  the  town  of  Cromford. 

Cbompton,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  pariah  of  Oldham,  Lancashire,  situat- 
ed on  the  Manchester  and  Bolton  eanaL 
The  greater  number  of  its  inhabitants  aw 
employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  Po- 
pulation 4740. 

Cronach,  a  river  of  FraneonJa,  In  the 
Bavarian  states,  which  foils  into  the  White 
Maine,  90  miles  B.  of  Cuhnbach. 

Cbokacb,  or  Cbanach,  a  town  of  the 
Bavarian  Btates,  situated  at  the  union  of 
the  three  rivers,  Redach,  Haslach  and 
Oronaeh.  It  is  partly  fortified,  has  three 
suburbs,  and  8360  inhabitants.  Near  it 
atands  a  strong  castle  catted  Rosenberg. 
Here  are  manufactures  of  fire  suns,  with 
afl  active  trade  on  the  Maine*  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  famous  painter  Lucas 
Crarfaeh,  and  during  the  thirty  years  war  it 
sustained  a  tedious  siege  from  the  Swedes. 
IS  miles  E.  of  Cohnrg,  and  80  N.  E.  of 
Bamberg.  Long.  11.  SO.  E.  Lat.50. 15.N. 

Cronat  sea  Lotus,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  Burgundy,  department  of  the 
Saone  and  Loire.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in 
wood  for  ship-building!  and  is  99  miles 
S.W.of  Autun. 

Cronat,  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Sutherland,  south  of  Oldney 
island,  on  the  coast  of  Assint. 
•  CRONBBRo,orCRONENBURO,asmallweD 
built  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Nassau,  0  miles  N.  W.  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  and  14  N.  B.  of  Menu. 

CabNBKRO,  a  village  and  castle  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  in  the  county  of  Gortx. 

Cboxbobo,  Cronnenborg,  or  Krok- 
bebg,  a  strong  fortress  of  Denmark,  on  the 
island  of  Zealand,  sifuated  on  a  point  of 
land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sound,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  Blsinore,  and  opposite  Hel- 
smgborg,  in  Sweden.  It  was  bnilt  by  Fre- 
derick II.,  in  167  4,  on  piles  of  oak,  strength- 
ened with  stone.  Its  form  is  nearly  square, 
SS9  feet  by  $14.  It  is  flanked  with  four 
towers,  and  contains  extensive  barracks.  It 
was  formerly  a  royal  castle,  but  13  now  des- 
tined solely  for  military  purposes,  and  is 
accounted  one  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom, 
being  specially  intended  to  guard  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Sound,  though  its  inadequacy 
to  this  abject  was  folly  demonstrated  by  the 
passage  of  the  British  fleet  on  99th  March 
1801.  Criminals  are  confined  jn  this  for- 
tress at  hard  labour.  In  the  neighbourhood 
there  is  a  government  manufactory  of  fire- 
arms, and  not  far  from  this  is  the  palace  of 
Barietiluft,  belonging  to  the  crown-prince, 
with  a  garden  called  Hamlets  Garden,  said 
by  tradition  to  be  the  spot  where  the  mur- 
ter  of  that  prince's  father  w^s  perpetrated. 


24  miles  M.  of  CopimliBsajn     Long.  13.SJC, 
B.  Lot  40.  3.  N. 

Crone,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states, 
in  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  with  1400 
Catholic  inhabitants,  and  500  Jewish.  4ft 
miles  S.  of  Dantsfe. 

Cbonbbawb,  a  hill  of  Ireland,  near  Ark- 
low,  in  the  comity  of  ArkJow.  It  is  two 
miles  in  circuit,  1000  feet  high,  and  die 
summit  crowned  by  an  enormous  block  of 
granite,  though  none  be  found  in  the  lull 
itself.  Rich  copper  etc,  combined  with  a 
Quantity  of  sulphur,  at  the  depth  of  390 
feet,  of  which  between  flOOO  and  3000  tons, 
were  wont  to  be  extracted  yearly  at  an  ex- 
pence  of  L.80OO.  The  copper  was  scat 
to  Swansea  in  Wales,  and  the  sulphur  to 
London ;  but  of  late  die  mining  operations 
have  been  discontinued.  It  appears  that 
the  mines  have  been  open  from  a  remou 
period,  and  regularly  worked  from  the  year 
1T5T.   Dbtant8mnWS.8.W,of  Yyicttow. 

Cbonbnbbbo,  a  village  of  the  Pruaaian 
states,  in  the  duchy  of  Berg. 

Cbonenbobo,  a  small  town  of  the  Prus- 
sian states,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  with  640  inhabitants. 

Cbonbtadt,  or  Kbokschtat,  a  seaport 
and  fortress  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  St  Petersburg,  situated  at  the  souths 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Retuaari, 
in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  8  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Ingria,  and  8  from  that  of  Care&u 
The  island  when  taken  from  die  Swedes  by 
Peter  I.  was  entirely  desert.  That  spirited 
monarch  undertook,  in  1710,  to  make  it  the 
principal  harbour  for  his  nary,  and  the  bul- 
wark of  his  new  capital ;  he  is  said  to  have 
employed  no  fewer  than  300,000  men  on 
the  undertaking.  Some  of  the  streets  are 
tolerably  regular,  and  the  houses  fronting 
the  harbour,  are  built  of  brick  and  stuccoed 
white,  which,  with  the  lofty  and  specious 
magasines,  inspire  the  stranger  with  a  high 
notion  of  the  interior ;  but  this  is  soon 
corrected,  on  observing  the  mean  appearance 
of  the  houses,  built  for  the  most  part  of 
wood,  and  the  almost  total  want  or  pave- 
ment. The  principal  public  buildings  are 
the  imperial  hospital  for  sailors,  the  civil 
hospital,  the  barracks,  the  English  and 
German  churches,  &c  The  population 
amounts  to  about  40,000,  of  whom  at  least 
10,000  are  sailors.  The  harbour  is  very 
spacious,  and  consists  of  three  division*. 
The  largest  of  these  is  the  Merchants  Mar- 
hour,  which  is  fitted  to  contain  000  vessels, 
and  is  touched  at  by  most  ships  going  to  St 
Petersburg,  but  is  exposed,  as  well  as  the 
middle  harbour,  to  the  west  wind.  The 
War  Harbour,  which  is  designed  for  ships 
of  war  which  are  on  service,  or  stand  in 
need  of  repairs,  is  of  small  sixe  and 
depth,  and  the  brackiahness  of  the  Water, 
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lift  thejprincipal 
eet,  and  form*  the 
;  to  the  grand  csxwi  begun  by  Peter 
Lining  but twt completed  till  the  reign 
of  Kfaabethin  WAS.  A4Jorniog  it  are  the 
dodo,  fir  building  and  careening  ebipe  of 
vv,  stash  woe  began  end  terminated  at 
awaw*periooR  as  thecanaL  At  the  ex* 
y  theee  docks  there  is  a  vast  basin 


ef  gnatte,  eontaining  water  far  die  supply 
of  tee  dodo,  whieh  ispumued  into  them 
by  a  Mem  engine.  Tne  docks  can  bold 
tea neaef  war,  and  are  steed  with  stone, 
sal  arved  with  granite;  they  are  40  feet 
d«p  cad  105  breed.  The  Mom  of  War's 
Uikj  ai  it  is  called,  ia  an  interesting  struc- 
twe>  nienned  by  a  strong  ranipart  of  granite, 
belt  is  the  sea,  under  the  direction  of  the 
taadniralGrcig.  Here  is  a  fbundery  for 
caring  canaou,  and  a  rope-work  for  maim* 
touring  cables  of  all  sizes,  with  great 
BsflHJBft  of  naral  stores. 

Cnntadt  is  defended  towards  the  sea  by 
aitifcsnans  projecting  into  the  water,  and 
towards  the  land  by  ramparts  and  bastions. 
The  prinopsl  passage  to  St  Petersburg  is 
between  this  town  and  Cronschlott;  a  small 
ibrt  isbnik  on  an  islet,  about  3000  paees 
distant  from  Cronstadt,  for  the  defence 
of  the  intennediate  channel.  This  chao- 
id  is  of  sufficient  depth  lor  the  largest 
sup,  and  ccn  be  opened  and  shut  at  plea* 
rat.  That  to  the  north  of  the  island  ia 
»aWkv  and  full  of  sand  banks,  that  it 
aabeea  blocked  up  with  hulks  to  prevent 
tteidmts,  A  few  miles  before  Cronstadt 
bttegnsiriebjoe  stationed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  revenue,  and  the  examination 
of  paaports.  The  number  of  vessels  that 
watered  das  Nera,  (and  of  course  passed  by 
<  wnitadt),  during  the  year  1817,  was  about 
*Q0;  the  number  ef  departures  was  nearly 
tpd.  The  principal  exports  from  this 
tartar  are  iron,  flax,  hemp/  lintseed,  oil, 
t&d  Ur.  99  miles  W.  of  St  Petersburg. 
Ug.  29. 49.  SO.E.  Lat,  50.  59.  99.  N. 

Cionstaut,  a  large  trading  town  of 
Twayhania,  on  the  river  Farcas,  at  the 
toot  ef  a  steep  hill  on  which  is  a  fortress, 
Here  are  three  Lutheran,  and  three  Catholic 
d»urches,a  Walachian  church,  and  a  bishop 
tf  the  suae  nation,  a  Lutheran  and  a  Ca- 
iWic  academy,  and  a  good  public  library. 
A  pat  deal  of  traffic  is  carried  on  with 
^•fcthis,  this  town  standing  on  the  high 
raid  to  thai  country.  Population  93,000. 
Smiles  E.  N.  £.  of  Hennannstadt.  Long* 
*.  ».  47.  E.  UU  45.  36.  30.  N. 

Crook  or  Devon,  a  village  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Kinross,  situated-  where 
the  riVer  Devon  changes  its  course  from 
•outb-cast  to  south-west.  Distant  6  miles 
W.ofKinrott. 

I'sooiioCrees,  a  river  of  Pennsylvania, 


which  rune  into  the  Allegany.    Lorjg/73. 
35.  W.  Lat.  441.  45.  N. 

Csooxxo  Isiaxu,  one  of  the  Bahama 
islands,  or  rather  a  cluster  of  islands,  of 
Which  North  Crooked  island,  South  Crook- 
ed island,  commonly  called  Acklin's  island* 
and  Long  Key,  or  Fortune  island,  are  the 
principal.  Castle  island,  a  very  small  one, 
ia  the  most  southerly,  and  is  situated  at  the 
south  end  of  Acklin's  island,  which  is  the 
largest  of  the  group,  extending  about  59 
miles  in  length.  North  Crooked  island  ia 
upwards  of  520  miles  long,  and  from  9  to  6 
broad;.  Long  Key  ia  about  9  miles  in  length 
and  very  narrow.  On'  this  latter  island  them 
ia  a  valuable  salt  pond.  The  population  in 
1803  amounted  to  about  40  whites,  and 
WO  negroes,  and  lands  were  granted  by  the 
crown,  to  die  amount  of  34,918  acres* 
Long,  of  the  middle  of-  Crooked  island,  74. 
W.  Lat  99.  SO.  N. 

Crooks*  Lake,  a  lake  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  13  miles  in  length*  40  miles 
S.  of  Lake  Ontario. 

CaootEn  Lake,  in  North  America,  one 
of  the  chain  of  small  lakes,  which  connects 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  with  Lake  Superior*  * 

C  scored  Reach,  a  channel  in  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  between  the  South  American 
shore  and  an  island  in  the  strait.  It  is 
about  4  miles  broad,  and  extends  between 
Elizabeth  bay  and  Cape  Quod. 

Crooked  Rivtb,  a  river  of  Georgia, 
which  runs  into  the  Atlantic.  Long.  31. 34; 
W.    Lat.  31. 4.  N, 

Citor  aki,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Ultra,  reduced  to  a  village  by  anearthquakey 
9  miles  J*N.£.  of  St  Severina. 

CaortBRE,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Auvergne,  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome, 
an  the  Dore,  with  310  houses* 

CaorrsvsTAnv,  a  small  town  of  the 
Prussian  states,  in  the  principality  of  Hal- 
berttedt,  with  340  houses.  0  miles  £.  N.  L\ 
of  Halfaeratadt. 

CaorasnY,  a  parish  and  village  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Oxford,  situated  on 
the  river  CherwelL  Here  the  amy  of 
Charles  I.  defeated  the  parliamentary  fortes 
in  1644.  Population  4?4,  Distance  front 
London  78  mike  N.  W.,  and  firom  Ban- 
bury 3  N. 

Cbofswaloe,  a  village  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  in  the  province  of  Groningen,  with 
800  inhabitants. 

Cross  and  Bvnvxs*,  in  the  isle  of  San- 
day,  and  the  isle  of  North  Ronaldshay, 
three  united  parishes  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Orkney.    Population  1319. 

Caoss  River,  a  considerable  river  of 
Western  Africa,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at 
the  head  of  Old  Calabar  Bay.  MrNichoUs 
was  informed  that  it  came  from  a  consider* 
able  distance  in  lite  interior. 
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'  Caoii,  atevmof  Virginia,* 
Richmond. 

Caoss,  a  cape  on  the>east  coast  of  Bast 
Florida.    Long.  84. 60.  W.  Let.  46. 27.  N. 

Caoss  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  south-east 
Matt  of  Lake  Superior.  Long.  84. 60.  W. 
Lat.  44.  26.  N. 

Caoas  Cam,  a  high  promontory  on  too 
•neat  coast  of  Kins  George  die  Third's  ar- 
chipelago, in  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  and 
the  south-east  point  of  Cross  sound.  Long. 
333.44.E.  Lai.  57. 66.  N. 

Caosft  Cuii,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which 
rasa  into  the  Ohio.  Long.  80. 88.  W.  Let 
40.19.N. 

Caoas  Island,  an  island  in  Lake  Huron. 
Long.  84.  10.  W.  Let.  45.66.  N. 

Caoss  Islano,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic 
ecesn,  near  the  coast  of  Maine,  at  the  en- 
trance into  Mechias  hay.  Long.  67.  IS. 
W.  Lat  44. 30.  N. 

Caoss  Lakb,  a  lake  of  the  state  of  New 
Yet*,  IT  natssfi.  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Caoss  Roads,  a  village  of  the  United 
States,  in  Maryland,  situated  on  Sassafras 
vim,  3  miles  8.  of  €teoraetewn.*--It  is  also 
the  name  of  a  village  in  Pennsylvania. 

Caoss  Souwn, discovered  by  captain  Cook 
in  1778,  a  spacioas  opening  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America,  of  which  Cape 
Spencer,  on  the  continental  shore  of  North 
America,  which  here  takes  nearly  an  caster* 
ly  4frection,  and  Point  Bingham  en  die 
north-west  coast  of  King  George's  archi- 
pelago, form  the  north-west  and  south- 
east points,  distant  about  10  miles.  It 
communicates  with  Chatham's  strait  to- 
wards the  east,  which  being  connected 
in  a  southerly  direction  with  the  Pacific 
ocean,  senesmtee  King  George's  archipelago 
from  the  west  coast  of  America.  Long,  of 
the  entrance  SS3. 40.  £.  Lat.  58. 8.  N. 

Crosse  La,  Lais,  a  lake  of  North 
America,  situated  in  la*.  66.  80.  It  forms 
one  of  that  succession  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
by  the  help  of  which  the  for  ttaderfrare  en- 
abled to  penetrate  from  Canada  into  the 
interior  of  the  continent. 

CaossBir,  the  chief  town  of  a  duchy 
and  circle  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated 
near  the  influx  of  the  Boher  into  the  Oder, 
and  contains  about  3600  inhabitants.  In 
1708  this  town  was  burned;  and  in  1767  it 
was  taken  by  the  Russians.  68  milea  E.S.E. 
pf  Berlin.   Long*  67.  7.  £.  Lat  68.  4.  N. 

paossBv,  a  small  fown  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Elster,  11  miles  S,  of  Naumburg.  Long. 
ll.64.fi'.    Lat.  60. 66.  N. 

Caossroan,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Fife, «  miles  W.  of  Dunfermline. 

CaossoATEs,  a  village  Qf  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  on  the  road  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Perth.  4  miks  E.  of  Dunfermline. 

Ckossmichabl,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 


mc  ceanriy  ox  jurKcsssBfftgnf,  nuiiiasM  oa 
the  east  by  the  river  Urr,  and  on  the  vat 
by  the  Dee.    Population  1*8?. 

Cmosevncxs,  a  village  of  flic  United 
States,  in  New  Jersey,  8  miles  8.S.  of 
Trenton. 

Cbostolo,  8  river  of  Italy-,  whieh  rises 
in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  and  joins  the  Po 
a  lrttte  above  Guasttila.  It  gave  name  tat 
department  in  the  late  kingdom  of  Italy. 

CnoTKKDonr,  a  large  village,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  circle  of  the  Srxgehhg,  with 
1700  inhabitants.  Near  it  is  a  essay  ef 
beautiful  marble,  which  is  exported  to  as 
parts  of  Europe.  18  miles  8.  «f  Chemnitt 
*  CaoTON,  a  mountain  of  Greece,  in  Am- 
es, fbnning  part  of  the  Pentefiene  rjike. 

CaoTOK,  a  head  branch  of  the  Huden 
river,  in  Connecticut,  on  which  there  it  t 
pemarkahle  fail  of  70  feet  in  perpendicular 
height. 

CaoTOT,  Le,  a  small  seaport  town  of 
France,  in  Picardy,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Somme,  with  a  good  hsrboor. 
It  contains  180  houses.  12  miles  N.W.  tf 
Abbeville.  Long.  1.  SO.  16.  E.  Let A).  12. 
46.  N. 

Chottb,  a  mountain  of  Savoy,  with  s 
road  leading  from  Savoy  into  Deuphiny.— 
On  it  stands  a  village  of  the  same  name. 

Caou,  a  amal  river  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine  and  Oise>  which  alls 
into  the  Seine  a  little  below  St  Denis. 
'  Crouch,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  south 
of  Essex,  which,  after  a  short  course,  fills 
into  the  sea.    It  is  noted  lor  its  oyster  best. 

CaovET,  a  town  of  Savoy,  Smite  N.E. 
of  Mentmenan.  ■ 

CnovoRKASiALfw,  mountains  ef  Irekad, 
in  the  county  of  Mayo,  10  miles  W.N.W. 
ofKilkl* 

Ceovie,  a  small  fishing  village  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Banff,  14  miles  W. 
of  Fraserburgh. 

Caourrsna,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  fa 
pertinent  of  the  Puy  de  Dome. 

Caocv,  or  Caor,  a  small  town  of  Fnace, 
in  the  department  of  the  Seme  and  Jf«flK, 
with  840  houses.   MmilesN.&ofMenix. 

CaooY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dejart- 
stent  of  the  Aisne,  with  900  houses. 

Caovv,  a  small  island  in  the  Bast  Into 
sea,  near  the  north  coast  of  Flows.  Ixofr 
1SS.4S.E.  Lat.8.  l.S.  . 

CaouziLLK,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Vienne,  with  SO 
houses.  9  miles  3.  R  of  Limoges. 

Caow  Head,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  forming  the  north-west 
extremity  of  Bantry  bay.  Long.  10*  I "  • 
Lat.  61. 89.  N. 

Caow  Islavu,  a  small  island  in  the 
Currituck  sound,  near  the  coast  of  North 
Caroline,   %m&.  70. 4.  W.  Ut.3s»8*.tt 
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turn  Miadows,  a  rirer  of  die  United 
States,  winch  nms  N.  W.  into  Illinois  river. 

ClOWLIND,    Or   CftOYLAND,    8    tOWIl  of 

Eufend,  In  Lincolnshire.  It  is  situated  on 
a  bed  of  island  amidst  the  fens  of  Lincoln, 
oo  which,  as  a  convenient  place  of  seclusion, 
some  anchorite  erected  a  hut,  which  was 
succeeded  by  an  oratory,  a  monastery,  and 
at  length  a  mitred  abbey,  richly  endowed, 
and  protected  by  the  charters  of  succeeding 
monarch!  for  a  period  of  about  800  yean. 
Tan  abbey  was  destroyed  by  order  of 
Henry  VIII.,  but  its  ruins  still  indicate 
in  former  magnificence.  Another  curious 
sxnumeat  of  antiquity  at  this  place  is  a 
(twj^ssr  bridge,  composed  of  three  half 
arebea  fftech  meet  in  the  centre,  present** 
iag  a  pointed  arch  in  foot,  whichever  way 
it  n  viewed,  and  so  steep  us  to  be  im- 

CUe  except  to  persons  on  fbot     Crow- 
has  now  sunk  to  the  rank  of  a  large 
riQsge,    Many  of  the  inhabitants  subsist 

a  king  in  decoys  the  wild  ducks  that 
in  (he  fens.  Population  1879.  Dia- 
tsnce  from.  London  86  miles  N.,  and  from 
Srakling  9  malesS. 

Ciowle,  a  parish  and  town  of  England, 
m  Lfficoiushire.  It  has  a  weekly  market 
so  Saturday,  and  contains  a  population  of 
lift.  187  miles  N.  of  London,  and  36 
N.  of  Lincoln. 

Caowv  Point,  in  the  United  States,  the 
most  southerly  township  in  Clinton  county, 
New  York,  so  called  from  the  celebrated 
ftrtras  which  is  in  it,  and  which  was  gar* 
nosed  by  British  troops,  from  the  time  of 
id  reduction  by  general  Amherst,  in  1759, 
flfa  late  revolution.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Americans,  the  Uthof  May  1775,  and 
iwken  by  the  British  the  year  after.  The 
fast  upon  which  it  was  erected,  by  the 
fancn  in  1731,  extends  north  into  Lake 
ftampbin.  The  fortress  lies  in  long.  73. 
& W.  lat  44.  SO.  N. 

CaoxroN  KxaaiAL,  a  parish  and  village 
tf  England,  Jn  I^cettershire.  It  had  for. 
nary  a  monastery,  in  which  the  bowels  of 
hat,  John  were  interred. 

Csot,  a  peris}}  of  Scotlam),  In  the  coun- 
tWNairn  and  Inverness.  Population  1456, 

Cior,a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
ponent of  the  Somme,  5  miles  N.  W.  of 


Caor,  or  CaotxY,  an  island  )n  the  South 
fodha  oceaq,  discovered  by  Kerguelen, 
a  1773.  It  is  of  considerable  height,  ami 
tboat  9  miles  in  circumference.  Long.  68. 
*«.&  Lat  48.  40.  8. 

CiotEaE,  La,  Islands,  a  group  of  five 
«*,  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  so  called 
Jt  Perouse.  Captain  Dixon  called  them 
Haxy  Wends.  Long.  134.  41.  W.  Lat  55. 
*0t  N. 

CaoTDpjf,  a  town  and  parish  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey.  It  consists  chiefly  of 


one  well-built  street,  nearly  amileinlengtlL 
Since  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
the  manor  has  belonged  to  the  archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  palace  continued  for 
several  centuries  an  occasional  residence  of 
those  prelates.  In  1780  it  was  disposed  of, 
by  act  of  parliament,  and  has  been  converted 
into  a  calico  printing  manuftctory.  The 
church,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
county,  contains  some  elegant  monuments 
of  the  archbishops.  The  summer  assises 
are  held  alternately  here  and  at  Guilford; 
end  an  elegant  and  commodious  town-hall 
has  recently  been  erected,  for  the  acoom* 
modation  of  the  judges.  Croydon  enjoys 
great  facilities  fur  internal  trade,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  navigable  canal,  begun  in  1801, 
and  opened  in  1809,  which  communicatee 
with  the  Grand  Surrey  canal  at  Rother* 
hithe ;  and  of  an  iron  railway,  from  Wands* 
worth  to  Croydon,  and  now  extended  to 
llershssm,  near  Besgass.  Weekly  market 
on  Saturday.  Annual  finis  on  5th  June 
and  8d  October.  Population  7801.  10  miles 
S.  of  London.  Long.0.8.W.  Lat.  51.22.1*. 

CaozAT,  a  navigable  canal  of  France,  in' 
the  department  of  the  Aisne,  between  St 
Quentin  and  Chauny,  with  ten  sluices.  It 
serves  to  join  the  rivers  Somme  and  Oise£ 
but  has  become  almost  useless,  the  sluices 
having  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 

Croze t,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dei 
partment  of  the  Loire,  containing  300 
houses.    10  miles  N.  W.  of  Roanne. 

Ceozon,  a  trading  town  of  France,  in 
Brittany,  department  of  Finisterre.  It  is 
situated  on  a  peninsula,  in  the  bay  of  Don-* 
srnenes,  with  a  population  of  8000,  mostly 
sailors  and  fishermen. 

Cruachan-Bein,  a  mountain  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Argyle,  north  of 
Loch-Aw.  Its  base  is  nearly  80  miles  ha 
circumference ;  and  it  has  two  conical  sum-* 
mits,  of  which  the  southern  one  is  3360; 
and  the  northern  3390  feet  above  die  level 
of  the  sea. 

Csuach-Lussa,  a  mountain  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Argyle,  district  of  Knap* 
dale.    Height  3000  feet 

CnuANACARBA,a  small  island  in  the  At* 
hntic  ocean,  near  the  west  coast  of  the 
county  of  jGalway,  Ireland.  Long.  9. 59.  Wf 
Lat  53.  15.  N. 

CauApAKiLLY,  a  small  island  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  near  the  west  coast  of  the 
county  of  Gal  way,  Ireland.  Long.  9. 59.  W. 
Lat  53. 18.  N. 

Chucks,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Panama,  5  leagues  from  Pana- 
ma, and  situated  on  thp  Chagre  river. 

CaupiFALLA,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Donegal,  3  miles  £.E.  of 
Bloody  garland's  point 

CauDKN,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  bounded  on  the  south? 
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east  by  the  German  ocean.  On  die  eoatt 
are  four  fishing  villages,  and  the  remarkable 
rocks  called  the  Bulkm  of  Buchan.  Popu- 
lation 1967. 

CauiT,  a  small  island  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  off  the  coast  of  the.  county  of  Done- 
gal, Ireland.  Long.  3. 19.  W.  Lat  55. 3.  N. 
.  C'rulay,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  10  miles 
£.  of  VerneuiL 

Cru  lay,  a  small  town  of  Normandy,  with 
270  houses. 

Chum  a  had,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Donegal,  8  miles  N.  of  Killybega, 

Cru  it  lin -Water,  a  small  island  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Antrim,  which  has 
its  source  in  Mount  Devis,  and  falls  into 
Lough  Neagh. 

*  Can*  mock  Water,  a  lake  of  England,  in 
Cumberland,  nearly  four  miles  in  length, 
)by  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Its  waters 
are  very  deep  and  clear,  and  abound  with 
jchar  and  trout 

Crump  Creek,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which 
runs  into  York  river.  Long.  77.  90.  W. 
Lat.  37.  43.  N. 

Crump  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
West  Indies,  about  a  mile  long,  north-east 
of  the  island  of  Antigua.  Long.  61, 25.  W*, 
Lat  17.  14.  N. 

Cru  mst  adt,  a  village  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  with  1000  inhabitants. 
,  Crusy,  a  town  of  Languedoc,  department 
of  the  Herault,  with  220  houses,  14  miles 
W.  ofBezienu 

Cruys,  Kruys-Schans,  or  Fort  la 
Croix,  a  fort  of  the  Netherlands,  in  Dutch 
Brabant,  situated  on  the  Scheldt,  about  5 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Antwerp.  Part  of  the 
works  were  demolished  in  1785. 
*  Cruz,  a  cape  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba. 
Long.  78.  28.  W.  Lat  19.  54.  N. 
.  Cruz  de  Padk*,  a  small  island,  near  the 
GoastofCuba.  Loug.80.5.W.  Lat2S.U.N. 
'  Cruz,  St,  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho. 

Cruz,  Santa,  one  of  the  Caribbee 
Jslands,  in  the  West  Indies,  about  24  miles 
in  length,  and  9  in  breadth.  It  enjoys  a 
good  air,  but  its  water  is  not  reckoned 
.wholesome,  until  it  be  allowed  to  settle 
for  some  time  in  jars.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
abounding  in  sugar-canes,  oranges,  citrons, 
and  various  other  fruits.  It  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  and  afterwards  pos- 
sessed by  the  English  and  Dutch.  The 
latter,  however,  were  driven  out  by  the 
English,  who  in  their  turn  were  expelled 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  French  at  last  seized 
upon  the  island  in  1650,  and  sold  it  the  fol- 
lowing Year  to  the  knights  of  Malta,  from 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  the  French 
West  India  company.  It  was  finally  sold 
to  the  Danes,  who  continued  to  possess  it 
iinti)  the  year  \9Q\^  when  it  was  taken  by 


theBfitiat.-  It  is  in  a  high  stata  of  cofc. 
v.ition,  and  has  about  3000  white  inhabit- 
ants, and  30,000  slaves.  The  following  is 
the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports,  for 
the  years  1809  and  1810: 

Imports,  Expert*. 

L.435,378  L.64,964 

422,033  89,9*9 

Long.  64.  35.  W.   Lat  17.  45.  N. 

Cauz,  Santa,  a  small  island  in  the  stnits 
of  Magellan,  opposite  Cape  Monday;  alio 
the  name  of  a  small  island  on  the  coast  tf 
Brazil. 

Cruz,  Santa,  a  small  island  in  the  gulf 
of  California,  situated  near  the  coast 

Cruz,  Santa,  an  island  in  the  north 
Pacific  ocean,  about  20  miles  from  theco&t 
of  New  Albion,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  straita  of  Santa  Barbara.  It  is  nearly 
50  miles  in  drcumierence.  Long.  244. 43. 
£.  Lat  34. *.  N. 

Cauz,  Santa,  a  small  river  of  Brazil, 
which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  lit 
15.  55.  S. 

Cauz,  Santa,  a  river  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Maracaibo,  which  Jails 
into  the  great  lake  of  this  name. 

Cauz,  Santa,  a  river  of  Patagonia,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic,  in  lat  50. 25.  S. 

Cruz,  Santa,  bx  la  Sierra,  a  province 
of  Peru,  bounded  north  by  that  of  Mora, 
east  and  south  by  the  territory  of  the  In- 
dian tribes,  south-west  by  the  province  of 
Toraina,  and  west  by  that  of  Mizaae.  It 
is  84  miles  in  length  and  54  in  breadth.  It 
is  generally  of  a  moist  and  hot  temperature. 
Santa  Cruz  was  formerly  the  capital;  bat 
it  is  now  entirely  abandoned.  Population 
16,000. 

Cruz,  Santa,  one  of  the  Spanish  mis- 
sions or  settlements  of  New  California,  con- 
sisting of  three  fathers  of  St  Francisco,  sod 
protected  by  a  corporal  and  six  soldiers,  It 
was  founded  in  1794,  and  has  about  440 
fahabiifr>TTtg- 

Cauz,  Santa,  a  town  of  Honduras,  in 
South  America,  76  miles  N.E.  of  Valk- 
dolid.     Long.  87.  5.  W.  Lat  14.  30.  N. 

Cauz,  Santa,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  New 
Biscay,  150  miles  N.  of  Durango.  There 
is  another  town  of  the  same  name  in  Mexi- 
co, 750  miles  N.  W.  of  Mexico. 

Cruz,  Santa,  a  town  and  bay  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  island  of  Curtcoa. 

Cruz,  Santa*  a  town  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  30  miles  £.  by  N.  of 
the  Havaunah. — There  are  numerous  other 
inconsiderable  settlements  of  the  save  name 
in  different  parts  of  Spanish  America. 

Cs  Certain  articles  sometimes  beginning 
thus,  may  be  sought  for  under  Cs  and  7fc4* 

C&aba,  a  small  town  of  Hungary,  with 
1200  inhabitants.    8  miles  S.  NV.  of  Beta. 

Csabob,  a  town  of  Croatia,  in  the  circle 
o/  Zagrab,  with  iron  mines* 
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tsicyATiTiA,  a  river  of  Sclavonia,  which, 
ram  into  die  Drtvr,  9  miles  £.  of  Vilevo. 

Oath,  a  market  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Borachod,  inhabited  by  Pro- 
wtmtt.  84  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Tokay. 

Cssraio,  or  Tscmafring,  a  market 
town  of  Hungary,  in  the  lower  circle  of  the 
o  jtfy  of  Oedenburg.  Long.  16.  89.  E. 
Ut.4T.83.30.  N. 

Csckva,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  runt 
nut  the  Danube,  near  Orsova. 

CmxtcK,  a  town  of  Sclavonia,  11  miles 
N.£.ofOradiaka.  Long.  1 7. E.  Lat. 46.36. N. 

Cskixithas,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
Barest,  near  Temeswaer. 

Csesta,  a  market  town  of  Hungary,  in 
die  county  of  Bihar. 

Cst sstb,  a  market  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Presburg. 

Csisstzo,  a  market  town  of  Hungary, 
m  the  county  of  Sala. 

Csoiha,  a  neat  market  town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  county  of  Oedenburg,  99  mfles 
W.S.W.of  Raab. 

Cstici,  or  Osrcx,  a  small  town  of  West 
Prasria,  84  miles  N.  of  Culm. 

Cualac.    See  Kualae. 

Cus,  South  and  North,  two  small 
aland*  of  Hudson's  bay,  in  James  bay. 

Cuba,  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
'   eof  Alentejo,  9  miles  N.N.  W.  of 


Cuba,  a  large  island  in  the  West  Indies, 
stele  at  the  entrance  into  the  gulf  of 
Maieo.    From  east  to  west,  or  from  the 
ape  e/St  Antonio  to  the  point  of  Maizi,  it 
b  764  mfles  in  length ;  its  greatest  breadth 
a  134  miles;  and  where  it  is  narrowest  it  is 
only  74  miles.    It  fies  between  19.  48.  and 
fi.  16.  N.  lat.  and  from  74.  3.  to  84.  55. 
W.  long.    A  chain  of  mountains  extends 
frwn  east  to  west  along  the  whole  length  of 
die  island,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts. 
Fran  these  mountains  about  158  rivers 
poor  down  into  the  plains,  washing  down 
is  their  impetuous  streams  a  very  fine  spe- 
ed of  gold.    At  the  loot  of  the  mountains 
the  country  opens  into  extensive  meadows, 
which  afford  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of 
auk,  both  wild  and  tame,  which  are  hunt- 
si  by  the  inhabitants  chiefly  for  their  skins ; 
fae  tre  reckoned  to  be  ot  a  superior  qua* 
toy,  and  about  16,000  or  19,000  of  them  are 
madly  exported.    The  island  is  of  a  kind, 
v»,  and  dry  temperature,  and  more  mild 
dua  the  island  .of  St  Domingo,  owing  to 
the  refathmsr  gales  which  it  experiences 
from  die  north  and  east.    The  months  of 
Joljr  and  August  are  miny;  the  rest  of  the 
yw  h  dry  and  hot.    The  rivers  abound 
in  Mi,  and  the  mountains  in  choice  and 
hr§e  timber.    The  soil  is  of  great  fertility, 
*>  thtt  the  fields  are  always  covered  with 
flowers  and  odoriferous  plants,  and  the  trees 
«ith  foliage ;  end  it  produces  in  abundance 


ginger,  long  pepper,  and  other  spices ;  aloev 
mastic,  cassia,  fistula,  manioc,  maize,  cocoa, 
&c  Tobacco  grows  also  to  great  perfection; 
it  is  exported  to  Europe  in  every  form,  in 
leaf,  snuff,  and  cigars,  and  is  held  superior 
to  the  tobacco  of  all  the  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, This  article  is  monopolised  for  die 
benefit  of  the  crown ;  and  the  planters  have- 
been  exposed  to  such  vexations,  that  its 
cultivation  in  1803  had  declined  from 
7,873,000  pounds,  its  amount  in  1794,  to 
3,750,000.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  has 
also  been  introduced,  which  has  been  car- 
ried to  a  great  extent,  no  fewer  than  480v 
sugar  engines  having  been  erected,  and  the> 
quantity  exported  having  amounted,  on  an 
average,  from  1801  to  1810,  to  644,000  cwt. 
per  annum.  Coffee  began  to  be  planted  in 
Cuba  after  the  destruction  of  the  coffee 
plantations  in  St  Domingo ;  and  in  1603  it 
produced  about  12,000  quintals,  or  18  mil* 
lions  of  pounds;  In  1763  some  emigrants 
from  Florida  introduced  bees,  which  multi- 
plied with  such  rapidity  in  the  hollows  of 
old  trees,  that  the  inhabitants  had  ample 
supplies  of  honey  for  their  own  consump!- 
tioii,  besides  a  surplus  for  exportation. 
After  Cuba  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards, 
considerable  quantities  of  gold  were  pro- 
cured in  it,  and  it  still  yields  some  small7 
supplies  of  this  metal.  It  contains  also 
some  very  abundant  mines  of  copper  and 
loadstone.  In  the  jurisdiction  of  toe  Ha- 
vonnah  an  iron  mine  has  been  discovered,' 
of  an  excellent  quality ;  and  the  rock  crys- 
tal found  here  is,  when  wrought,  more 
brilliant  than  the  finest  stones.  Medicinal 
springs  are  numerous  in  the  island ;  and  it 
contains  several  productive  salt  ponds. 
Cuba  is  divided  into  two  governments, 
namely,  that  of  Cuba  and  the  Havannah^ 
which  are  again  subdivided  into  juriadio* 
tions  and  districts.  The  town  of  Cuba  is 
considered  to  be  the  capital ;  but  the  gover- 
nor, with  all  his  principal  officers,  resides  at 
die  Havannah.  Cubs  was  discovered  by  Co-: 
lumbus  in  the  year  1492;  but  it  did  not 
submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Spain  till  151 1 . 
In  the  year  1519,.  a  pilot  having  discovered 
that  the  channel  between  Cuba  'and  the 
continent  of  the  north  was  the  most  conve- 
nient passage  for  shins  from  Mexico  to 
Europe,  the  Havannah  was  built  on  the 
north  coast  as  a  port  to  receive  them,  it 
was  first  built  of  wood,  and  the  increasing 
riches  attracted  the  English  and  French 
pirates,  who  frequently  pillaged  it.  lu 
1669,  it  was  taken  by  the  freebooter  Mor- 
gan. In  the  year  1741,  admiral  Vernon 
made  an  establishment  on  the  southern 
coast,  and  built  a  fort  which  he  called 
Cumberland,  but  was  soon  after  obliged  to 
evacuate  it,  on  account  of  the  heat  of 
the  climate.  In  1761  the  English  again 
took  the  Havarnab,  and  found  an  immense 
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quantity  of  booty  in  it.  Cuba,  of  which 
in  1774  the  population  amounted  only  to 
171,66a,  wtetiag  *W»  slaves,  tad  from 
5000  to  6000  free  qsgKes,  esstfsiiied  i& 

1804,432,000  mh<Aitaiit^indudingl08,000 
slaves. 

Cuba,  a  city  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  with 
a  good  port,  defended  by  a  castle.  It  has 
now  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  commerce, 
the  inhabitants,  and  die  government,  hate 
been  transferred  to  the  Savannah.  Long. 
76.  3.  W.  Lat.  80.1.  N. 
.  Cubaoua,  a  small  island  near  the  coast 
of  Cumana,  in  South  America,  between  the 
island  of  Margarita  and  the  continent.  It 
is  three  leagues  in  circumference.  The  soil 
is  barren.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
the  abundance  of  beautiful  pearls  found  on 
its  ooasts;  but  since  the  pearl  banks  have 
been  exhausted,  and  the  fishery  has  been 
given  up,  the  island  has  been  abandoned, 
and  is  now  desert.  Long.  63.  30.  W.  Lat. 
10.  42.  N. 

Cobainarou,  a  river  of  the  island  of  St 
Vincent,  which  runs  into  the  sea,  in  a  bay 
of  the  same  name  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
island. 

Cuban.    See  Kuban. 

Cubb's  Cbbek,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which 
runs  into  the  Staunton  river.  Long.  79.  W. 
Lat.  36. 47.  N. 

Cublanc,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
Limousin,  department  of  the  Dordogne, 
on  the  Visere,  containing  240  houses.  10 
miles  S.W.  of  Brive. 
.  Cublise,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Rhone,  containing  200  houses. 

Cuck,  or  Cuyce,  a  town  of  the  above  dis- 
trict, containing  1200  inhabitants.  4  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Grave,  and  12  W.  of  Cleves. 

Cuckneld,  a  town  of  England,  in  Sus- 
sex, situated  near  the  centre  of  the  county, 
on  the  middle  roadfrom  London  to  Brighton. 
It  .has a  small  weekly  market  on  Friday; 
and  annual  fairs,  on  Thursday  in  Whitsun 
week,  and  the  16th  September.  Popula- 
tion 1700.  Distant  from  London,  46  miles 
6.  and  from  Brighton  14  N. 

Cues  mere,  a  small  river  of  England,  in 
Sussex,  which  falls  into  the  English  chan- 
nel, at  Cuckmere  haven,  3  miles  W.  from 
Beachy  Head. 

Cuckold's  Point,  a  cape  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  Long.  58. 
28.  W.  I*t  13.  32.  N. 

Cccuron,  a  town  of  France,  in  Provence, 
department  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone. 
i)  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Apt. 

Cudaoii,  or  Cuoylach  Bay,  a  bay  on 
the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland,  at  the  south 
side  of  the  entrance  into  Kenmare  river. 
At  the  head  of  this  bay  is  a  safe  anjd  well- 
sheltered  creek  for  small  vessels,  tjong.  9. 
63.  W.    Lat  51.  38.  N.  ' 

CuuDAtoBE,  a  town  of  the  south  of  hB&A, 
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wrrince  of  the  Csrnatie,  district  of  ftngee. 
It  is  situated  on  the  western,  shore  of  the 

bnsmtanbk  than  that  of  Madras 
for  the  chief  m  lshi—1  si  the  British,  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandst.  Tk  Kagrwh 
East  India  company  obtained  a  gran*  s£is 
from  the  rajah  of  Gingee,  in  the  year  1681, 
for  the  construction  of  a  factory  ;  and  the 
encouragement  thereby  given  to  manufac- 
turers and  traders,  so  joeatly  increased  the 
town,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  that  it 
was  thought  requisite  to  fortify  it.  It  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1758,  hut  two  Teen 
afterwards  was  recaptured  by  air  JSyre 
Coote.  In  the  year  1788  it  waa  taken  by 
the  French,  who  strongly  fortified  and  kept 
possession  of  it  till  the  tenwnatioB  of  toe 
war  in  1783.  The  fort  k  described  aa 
being  at  that  period  a  quadrangle  of  unequal 
aides,  with  an  indifferent  rampart  and 
ditch,  with  an  outwork  advanced  fresn  the 
north-east  angle,  and  a  bastion  covering 
each  of  the  other  angles.  At  the  time  intel- 
ligence of  the  peace  arrived,  it  waa  besieged 
by  the  British  troops  under  general  Stuart, 
and  must  have  shortly  capitolated,  600  of 
the  garrison  having  been  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken  prisoners  on  the  25tfc  of  June, 
The  country  in  the  vicinity  suffisred  much 
during  the  wars  with  Hyder  Ali,  and  most 
of  the  inhabitants  fled  front  it  It  is  now 
rapidly  recovering,  and  is  comprehended  in 
the  collectorship  of  Arcot.  Theftctary  still 
exists,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  yoramVrcial 
agent.    Long.  79.  AO.  E.  Lat.  11.  40.  N. 

CUDDAFAH,  CpAFA  Or  CbIFA,  Sft  eStten- 

sive  district  of  Hindostan,  province  of 
Golconda.  It  was  formerly  governed  by  a 
nabob,  who  received  his  appointment  from 
the  court  of  Dehly,  but  subsequently  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  nitam  of  the  Decoan, 
by  whom  in  the  year  1800,  it  was  ceded  19 
die  British,  and  is  now  subdivided  into  two 
collectorships,  under  the  Madras  govern- 
ment, vis.  Cuddapah  and  Bellary,  or  Balharv . 
Except  on  the  hills,  the  country  is  fruitful, 
producingall  kindaof  mfo,sugar,cotton,4cc. 
and  is  yearly  improving  under  the  eare  as*  a 
fostering  government.  Its  principal  sow na 
are  Cudahapah,  Wandiaotta,  and  Cotnbsjav 
Cuddapah,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hi** 
dostan,  and  the  capital  of  the  above  describ- 
ed district.  This  place  is  mentioned  in 
history  as  early  as  1687,  aa  the  residence  of 
a  nabob,  under  the  kings  of  Golconda,  and 
on  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the 
Moguls,  the  same  officer  was  confirmed 
in  his  appointments  by  Aurangsefcsv  The 
nabob  of  Cuddapah,  was  the  person  who 
assassinated  the  nizam  Nasir  Jung  In  the 
year  1750.  Since  that  period  the  authority 
of  the  nabob  has  been  gradually  curtailed 
or  abolished,  and  this  town  is  now  the 
residence^of  the  British  judge,  collector. 
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Ac  baring  ben  ceded  with  the  district  in 
thevavttOO.  Long.?9.E.  Lftt.l4.98.N« 
& idav ATAt hah,  a  town  which  gives 
its  atawioa  pass  in  the  mountains,  of  the 
tooth  of  India,  leading  from  the  Carnatio 
into  the  Bsnunahal  district. 

Cuddmn,  or  Cudba,  a  town  of  Hindos- 
un,  in  the  province  of  Sinde,  situated  on 
the  mate  from  Hyderabad,  to  Luckput 
Bonder.    Long.  69.  4.  E.    Lat  24.  46.  N, 

CVodum  Rusoul.  The  footstep  of  the 
fropket.  A  town  of  Bengal,  district  of  Chit- 
ugDO£  At  this  place  there  is  a  handsome 
JXrjga  or  cenotaph  containing  a  stone,  on 
which  there  is  the  impression  of  a  human 
foot,  said  to  be  that  of  Mahomet,  to  visit 
winch  bis  followers  come. once  a  year  from 
all  parts  of  the  district,  bringing  with  them 
articles  of  merchandise,  and  thereby  con- 
stituting a  fair,  and  a  day  of  rejoicing  and 
cumulation.  There  are  severalsanctuariea 
of  the  sane  name  and  kind,  in  various  parts 
of  India,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  which, 
riU  exists  among  the  ruins  of  Gour.  Long. 
91  55.  &  Lat.  22.  33.  N. 

Codcwa,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
province  of  Allahabad.  This  town-  was 
formerly  inclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  and 
had  some  handsome  buildings  in  it,  and 
extensive  gardens  on  the  outside,  but  is 
now  much  fallen  to  decay.  In  the  vicinity 
of  this  place  were  fought  two  memorable 
Utdcs,  the  first  between  the  brothers 
dilttt  Shnjaa  and  Aurunptebe  in  16 Ad, 
the  other  between  Fenrokhsere,  and  the 
amy  of  his  uncle  Jehandar  Shah  in  1712, 
by  which  the  former  prince  obtained  the 
throne  of  Hindostan*  Long.  80.  48.  £. 
I4.26.6.N. 

Cudjibxe.    See  Kedieree, 

CuDiLisao,  a  small  seaport  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  principality  of  Asturias. 

CcDEsriw,  or  Cudeesin,  a  small  town  of 
tatserland,  in  the  canton  of  Fribourg,  on 
the  eat  hank  of  the  lake  of  NeufcbateL 
hpdsthn  of  the  town  and  territory  2180. 
'tries &.E.  of  Neufchatel,  and  91  W.  of 
Bern.    Long.  6  49.  JB.  Lat.  46,  59.  N. 

CuiLLA*,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
fatile,  province  of  8egovia,  situated  on 
thededivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  top  of  which 
**uh  an  old  castle.  To  judge  from  its 
curat  and  the  number  of  churches,  it  has 
«f  n  once  a  place  of  some  consequence,  but 
the  population  does  not  now  exceed  3000. 
Coeutr  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
-adent  Colettda,  which  stood  a  siege  of 
nine  months  against  the  Roman*  36  miles 
"*» Segovia. 

.  Ccklio,  a  settlement  of  South  America, 
M  the  province  of  San  ta  Fe  de  Bogota,  con- 
taring  about  1000  inhabitants.  190  miles 
8.  jr.  of  SanuFede  Bogota. 

Cdekca^(Co»cha),  a  city  of  Spain,  in 
.New  Castile,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
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La  Sierra  de  Cuenca,  situated  on  a  rfainf 
ground,  between  two  mountains,  at  the 
foot  of  which  flow  the  rivers  Huecar  and 
Xnoar.  The  walls  rise  from  the  bottom  of 
the  eminence  to  a  great  height ;  and  front 
the  inequality  of  the  surface,  the  atmeni 
are  uncommonly  steep  and  irsegular,  it  ia 
entered  by  six  gates.  Cuenca  ia  the  see  of 
a  bishop*  and  contains-a  cathedral;  an  Epis* 
copal  palace,,  thirteen  parishes,  six  monaa-. 
teries,  and  a  like  number  of  nunneries* 
The  other  public  establishments  are  a 
seminary,  three  colleges,  and  an  hospital. 
The  cathedral  ia  in  the  Gothic  style,  more 
than  300  feet  long  and  180  broad,  and  was 
founded  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Alphonso 
IX;  it  contains  a  beautiful  chapei  The 
bridge  across  the  Huecar  is  a  noble  structure 
of  five  arches,  the  pillars  of  which  alone 
are  said  to  have  cost  63,000  ducats. 
Cuenca  was  the  native  town  of  the  celebra* 
ted  Jesuit  Louis  Molina.  It  was  bestowed 
by  the  Moorish  king  of  Seville,  Ben* 
Abet,  on  his  son  in  law  Alphonso  VI.  of 
Castile  in  1079.  The  Moors  subsequently 
got  possession  of  it,  but  it  was  finally 
wrested  from  them  by  Alphonso  IX.  The 
earl  of  Peterborough  took  it  for  Charles 
III.  in  1706.  Population  6000.  75  miles 
£.  of  Madrid,  and  100  W.  N.  W.  of  Valen- 
cia.    Long.  9. 16.  W.  Lat.  40.  6.  15.  N. 

Cuenca,  or  (as  it  is  sometimes  called  from 
the  chain  of  mountains  by  which  it  is  travers- 
ed), La  Sierra  ns  Cuenca,  a  province  of 
Spain,  which  forms  the  eastern  part  of  New 
Castile,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  fore- 
going town.  In  the  north  and  east  itia 
mountainous,  and  fit  only  for  sheep  pasture, 
but  in  the  west  and  north  it  ia  abundantly 
fertile,  producing  corn,  hemp,  saffron,  pulse, 
fruit,  and  a  good  deal  of  honey  and  wax. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  generally  prefer 
a  pastoral  life ;  and  hence  the  province  fur* 
nishes  great  quantities  of  wool,  the  finest 
of  which  is  exported,  and  the  rest  manu- 
factured at  home,  for  the  moat  part,  into  a 
sort  of  coarse  camlet,  called  baracon.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Sierra  are  remarked  for 
their  attachment  to  the  customs  of  their 
forefathers. 

Cuenca,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Leon,  39  miles  S.  of  Leon. 

Cuenca,  a  province  of  Quito,  bounded 
north  by  the  province  of  Riobamba,  south 
by  that  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  east  by 
that  of  Guayaquil,  west  by  that  of  Quixos  and 
Macas,  north-east  by  that  of  Chunbo,  and 
south-east  by  that  of  Loxe.  It  is  of  a  mild  and 
healthy  temperature,  and  abounds  in  sugar, 
cotton,  and  in  every  sort  of  grain,  also  in 
gokl,silver,  copper,  quicksilver,  and  sulphur. 

Cuenca,  Santa  Ana  vh,  the  capital  of 
the  above  province,  situated  in  a  valley  ce- 
lebrated for  its  pleasantness  and  fertility. 
The  streets  run  in  parallel  hues,  and  the 
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city  lias  a  beautiful  appearance.  Popula- 
tkra  14,000.  180  miles  S.  of  Quito.  Long. 
♦s.  50.  W.  Lat.  3.  55. 8. 

'  CUBBNAVACCA,  OT  CuEBNABACA,  (the 

ancient  Qii«ttAs«Afia*),  a  town  of  Mexico, 
in  the  intendancy  of  Mexico,  which  hi  the 
time  of  Cortes  was  the  capital  of  a  people 
called  Tkhnicas.  It  is  40  miles  S.  8.  W. 
of  Mexico,  situated  on  the  south  acclivity 
of  the  Cordillera  of  Guchilaque,  in  a  tem- 
perate and  delicious  climate,  5400  feet 
abore  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  finely  adapt- 
ed for  the  cultivation  of  the  fruit  trees  of 
JEurope. 

:  Cubes,  a  town  of  France,  in  Provence, 
department  of  the  Var.  Population  4900. 
11  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Toulon. 
•  Cubs,  Saw  Antonio  db  Los,  a  popu- 
lous place  in  the  intendancy  of  Oaxaca,  in 
New  Spain,  celebrated  for  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  Mexican  fortifications. 
>  Cur  a,  a  place  of  Irak  Arabi,  once  a  large 
and  populous  city,  founded  by  the  caliph 
Omar,  after  the  ruin  of  Cteaiphon.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  the  residence  of  the  caliphs, 
till  Almansor  removed  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Bagdad.  Cufa  then  fell  rapidly 
into  decay,  and  little  is  now  left  of  it  ex- 
cept the  mosque  where  Ali  was  assassina- 
ted ;  a  plain  building  of  a  souare  form.  It 
is  still  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Ma- 
hometans.   90  miles  S.  of  Bagdad. 

Cuois,  or  Cujes,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  mouths  of 
-the  Rhone,  with  1600  inhabitants. 

Cuhe,  a  town  of  France,  in  Poitou,  de- 
partment of  the  Vienne. 

Cuiaba,  a  river  of  Brazils,  which  dea- 
•cends  the  western  side  of  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains in  the  interior,  and  mils  into  the 
Paraguay,  in  S.  lat.  1 7. 50.  Some  gold  mines 
lie  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  are  worked 
*hy  the  Portuguese,  but  with  little  advantage. 

Cuiaba,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mattogrosso,  situated  on  the  river 
•of  the  same  name,  96  leagues  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Paraguay.  The  town  is 
large,  and  with  its  dependencies  is  estimat- 
ed by  Mr  Mawe  to  contain  30,000  inha- 
bitants. It  is  well  provided  with  meat,  fish, 
fruits,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  at  the  seaports.  The  coun- 
try around  is  well  adapted  for  cultivation, 
and  has  rich  mines ;  but  in  some  places  little 
water  to  work  them  when  the  weather  is 
dry.  They  were  discovered  in  1718,  and 
have  been  estimated  to  produce  annually 
above  500  pounds  of  gold  of  an  extremely 
fine  quality.  988  miles  £.  of  Villa  Bella. 
Long.  50.  3.  W.  Lat.  15.  33.  S. 

Cujavia,  an  ancient  province  of  Poland, 
which  comprised  the  palatinates  of  Wladis- 
law  and  Brse*c,  with  the  territory  of 
Dobrzyn,  and  was  separated  by  the  Vistula 
from  the  palatinate  of  .Culm,    It  was  about 


75  miles  in  length;  the  country  it  ah*. 
ably  diversified  with  MB*  and  W;  the 
sotf  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  me  nOdat « 
Poland.  The  chief  town*  are  Inswrodtv, 
Braeac,  and  Wraclaweek.  It  now  sekap 
partly  to  Russia,  and  partly  to  fimrit,  . 

Cuillb,  a  town  or  Frame,  in  Anjou, 
with  960  houses.  15  miles  WAW.  sfLml. 

Cuiseey,  a  small  town  sf  Fnuoe,  b 
Burgundy,  department  of  the  Boone  tnd 
Loire,  with  1300  inhabitants, 

Cuisseaux,  a  small  town  of  Prance,  to 
the  department  ^t  the  Saone  and  Loire. 
Population  1700.  14miksS.E.of  LoahmL 

Cuiv  aniemi,  a  town  of  European  Rasas, 
in  East  Bothnia,  at  the  month  of  a  riur 
•f  the  same  name,  which  runs  fnt*thegnlf 
of  Bothnia.  85  miles  N.  of  Uka. 

Cul  db  Sac  dbs  Anolois,  a  bay  sf  the 
island  of  Martinieo,  on  the  south-east  out, 
a  little  to  the  south  of  Cape  Feme. 

Col  »k  Sac  Pbakcow,  a  bay  of  the 
island  of  Martinko.  Long.  $0. 58.  W.  Lat. 
14.  34.  N. 

Cul  db  Sac,  Gbanp,  a  bay  on  the 
west  coast  of  Che  island  at*  St  Luda. 

Cuii  nt  Sac,  Oband,  a  bay  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  island  of  Gnaatkope. 
Long.  41.  53.  W.  Lat.  I*.  30.  N. 

Cut  db  Sac  Mabi*,  a?  bay  on  me  sooth 
coast  of  the  island  of  Mm  mko  Lsog.60. 
45.  W.  Lat.  14.  31.  N. 

Cul  db  Sac,  Pbtit,  a  bay  sf  Gudi- 
loupe,  7  miles  S.  of  Grand  Cul  de  Sac. 

Cul  be  Sac  Robbbt,  n  bay  of  the  iiUad 
of  Martinieo,  on  the  east  coast.  Long.  tl. 
W.  Lat.  14.  34.  N. 

Col  de  Sac  Royal,  b>  bay  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  of  Martinieo.  Lang.  61. 
W.  Lat.  14.  30.  N. 

Cul  be  Sac  Vachb,  a  bay  of  the  island 
of  Martinieo.  Long.  00l  *7.  W.  Lat  14. 
31.  N. 

Culand,  a  small  town  of  France,  is  the 
department  of  the  Cher,  witft  170  homes. 

Culebba,  a  small  island  near  the  west 
coast  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippines. 
Long.  190.  5.  E.  Lat.  15.  5?.  N. 

Culbbras  Rio  db,  a  river  of  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Casta  Rio, 
which  mils  into  the  Spanish  maia.  Loo* 
83.  30.  W.  Lat.  9.  20.  N. 

Culbbras,  a  cape  on  the  north  caistof 
the  isthmus  of  Darien.  Long  7.8.  58.  wV 
Lat.  0.  36.  N. 

Cdlemrubo,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
an  Gelderland,  on  the  Leek.  87  miles  S.  8.  L 
of  Amsterdam.  Long.  4.  8.  E.  Lat  5U 
58.  N. 

Cuxhac,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  Auvergw, 
with  2000  inhabitants.  10  miles  E.  of  Rioav 

Cu  uac  a  k,  a  province  of  Mexico,  in  Neff 
Spain,  now  included  in  the  intendancy  of 
Sonora.  It  has  Cinaloa  on  the  north,  on 
the  east  New  Bis^y,  or  Pimmgo,  the  it* 
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testacy  of  Guadalaxara  on  the  south,  and 
taegulf  of  California  on  the  weak  It  it 
60  01 70  leagues  long,  and  50  broad* 

Cuuacax,  a  town  of  Mexico,  ia  the 
tbore  district,  situated  on  a  river  of  the 
suae  name,  celebrated  in  the  Mexican  hit- 
toy  wider  the  name  of  Huetcolhuaean* 
The  population  is  estimated  at  10,800. 

Couacan  Rio,  a  river  of  Mexico,  in 
toe  province  of  Sonora,  which  ia  more 
thin  60  mOet  in  length,  and  enters  the 
gulf  of  Gslnnrnia,  in  86\  N.  lat 

Cvllatoob,  a  town  of  the  south  of  India 
district  of  TinneveUy.  Long.  78.  89.  E. 
U.9.2.N. 

Ccttsir,  a  maritime  town  and  parish  of 
Scudsnd,  in  the  county  of  Banff.  The  town 
b  started  at  the  conflux  of  a  small  stream 
with  the  Murray  frith;  but  has  hitherto 
derived  little  advantage  from  ita  maritime 
ctuttiott.  It  hat  a  very  irregular  anpear- 
jooe,  and  ita  bouses  are  mean  and  ill  con- 
ducted. Several  improvements,  however, 
ire  *t  present  in  contemplation  under  the 
direction  of  the  earl  of  Seafield,  the  chief 
proprietor  of  the  town  and  parish,  by  which 
those  defect*  will  be  remedied.  The  old 
town  is  about  to  be  removed,  and  a  new 
torn  is  to  be  built  northward  from  the 
former,  and  adjoining  the  creek  on  the 
curt,  where,  chiefly  at  bis  lordship's  ex- 
peine,  a  commodious  and  improved  har- 
bour, in  a  favourable  situation,  has  already 
been  begun.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
town  are  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  fbrtifica- 
can,  forming  now  only  a  green  eminence, 
called  the  CaatlehiU.  This  stronghold  is 
veil  adapted,  by  ita  situation,  to  be  a 
place  of  strength.  It  is  inaccessible  from 
the  north  by  an  almost  perpendicular  rock, 
«d  is  surrounded  in  every  other  direction 
by  a  deep  ditch.  Of  its  history  no  record 
matins,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
fatroved  by  Are,  aa  vitrified  stones  have 
been  frequently  extracted.  Cullen-house, 
tbe  seat  of  the  earl  of  Seaneld,  ia  an  an- 
cient, and,  externally,  an  irregular  build- 
ing; but  part  of  the  interior  is  furnished 
m  the  modern  taste,  and  adorned  with 
printings  of  the  most  eminent  masters. 
The  stream  of  CuDen  passes  under  the 
*mth  walls,  in  a  hollow  rocky  channel, 
«t  feet  deener  than  the  foundation.  The 
put  and  pleasure  grounds  are  on  the  op* 
pate  side  of  thia  stream,  and  are  eonnect- 
<d  with  (be  bouse  by  an  elegant  arch  of 
Hfeet  span.  Not  fiur  from  Cullen-house 
istbevesugeof  a  building,  in  which  EU- 
afaeth,  oaten  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  ia  said 
to  have  died.  The  principal  manufactures 
tf  Culfen  are  linen  yarn,  and  linen  and 
Jj»*4  cloths;  and  near  the  town  the 
biescning  of  doth  is  carried  on  with  great 
'u<xesft.   On  the  coast  are  several  popu- 
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loua  and  very  thriving  fishing 
which  supply  the  neighbourhood  with  1 
and  carry  on*  a  considerable  coasting  trade. 
Aa  a  royal  burgh,  Cullen  sends  a  member 
to  parliament  in  conjunction  with  Elgin, 
Banff;  Kintore,  and  Inverury.  Population 
1070*    Distant  6e>4  miles  N.  W.  of  Aber- 


.  CoxLaaa/CAFE,  a  promontory  of  Spain, 
on  the  coast  of  Valencia.  Long*  0. 10.  40. 
W.  Lat.  SO.  9.  N. 

CuLLsajk,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Valencia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Xucar,  with  about  4000  inhabitants.  21 
miles  &  of  Valencia. 

Cullooxk-Mooe,  a  heath  of  Scotland, 
in  the  east  corner  of  Invernesb-shire,  me- 
morable in  Scottish  history,  as  the  scene  of 
the  battle  which  finished  the  rebellion  o£ 
1745,  and  forever  destroyed  the  hopes  of 
the  family  of  Stuart  Distant  *  miles  E. 
of  Inverness. 

Collum,  a  hilly  district  of  Hindu** 
tan,  province  of  Berar,  situated  between 
the  Slst.and  25*4  degrees  of  northern  lati- 
tude.. 

Cully,  or  Cuilu,  a  neat  little  town  of 
Switaerland,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva.  Population  9110.  5  miles 
S.  E.  of  Lausanne. 

Culm,  a  town  of  West  Prussia,  the  cap>l 
of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  and  the  t  «>•  of 
a  bishop.  It  was  founded  in  the  13tl*  cen- 
tury, and  stands  not  for  from  the  Vistula. 
In  it  are  a  Catholic  academy,  an  ecclesias- 
tical aeminary,  and  an  establishment  where 
100  young  gentlemen  receive  an  educa- 
tion preparatory  to  their  admission  into 
the  academy  of  cadets  at  Berlin.  IS  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Thorn.  Long.  18.  10.  E.  Lat. 
63. 10.  N.     ' 

Culu,  or  Chulm,  a  market  town  of  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  circle  of  Seats,  belonging  to 
the  order  of  knights  of  the  Red  Star.  It 
was  near  this  that  the  chief  part  of  the  first 
corps  of  the  French  army,  under  Van- 
damme,  was  attacked  and  routed  by  the  allies 
on  29th  and  30th  August  1813,  and  the  f 
general  taken  prisoner.  Another  partial  en- 
gagement took  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  town  on  the  16th  and  17th  Septem- 
ber following,  when  the  French  found  it 
expedient  to  retreat  8  miles  N.E.  of 
Egra. 

Culm  bach,  a  town  of  the  Bavarian  states* 
situated  on  the  river  called  the  White 
Maine.  Population S700„  16  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Beyrouth.  Long.  11. 30.  E.  Lat  50. 6.  N. 

Culmsxb,  or  Colmbmsxe,  a  small  town 
of  West  Prussia,  in  the  circle  of  Culm, 
with  740  inhabitants.  Id  miles  £.  of 
Culm. 

Culxa,  a  town  of  Bengal,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Burdwan.    It  it  pleasantly  situated 
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on  the  western  bulk  of  the  Bhagarutty 
river,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  port  ii 
Burdwan.    Long.  88. 81.  B.  Lat.  23. 13.  N. 

Culna,  a  town  of  Bengal,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Jessore.  This  place  stands  on  the 
Northern  bank  of  one  of  those  innumer- 
able rivers  which  constitute  the  Delta  of 
the  Ganges.  Here  boats  generally  lay  in 
a  stock  of  fresh  water  and  provisions,  and 
-take  in  a  pilot  to  convey  them  through  the 
intricate  navigation  of  the  Sunderbunds, 
being  the  only  route  by  which  boats  can 
come  from  the  north-west  provinces  daring 
the  dry  season  of  the  year.  Long.  89.  32. 
E.  Lat  98.  60.  N. 

Culfee,  a  town  of  Bengal,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Hoogly,  situated  on  the  east  banks 
of  the  Bhagarutty  river.  The  town  stands 
at  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  which  gives  shel- 
ter to  boats  from  the  impetuosity  of  the 
tides,  which  here  run  with  great  rapidity. 
Opposite  the  town  is  the  second  place  of 
anchorage  for  large  ships  which  cannot  get 
higher  up  the  river.  It  is  esteemed  exces- 
sively unhealthy  on  account  of  the  swamps 
and  woods  by. which  it  is  surrounded:  it 
is  nearly  certain  death  to  a  European  to 
deep  on  shore  at  this  place.  Coverings 
should  he  used  during  the  night  on  all  ships 
which  anchor  here,  to  prevent  the  heavy 
d<ws  falling  on  the  people.  It  is  much  to 
Vo  i-e^reited  that  all  the  porta  of  this  river 
fv'io  M  prove  so  unhealthy;  but  as  the  sta- 
tions have  been  frequently  changed  with- 
out sutctKS  there  appears  to  be  no  remedy ; 
it  is  therefore  incumbent  on  the  command- 
ere  of  all  vessels  to  prevent  their  crews 
from  going  on  shore,  and  to  secure  them 
from  the  rain  and  dew.  Long*  88.  25.  £. 
Lat  £2.  6.  N. 

Culpefpee,  a  county  of  Virginia,  which 
lies  between  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  and 
the  Tide  Waters.  Population,  according 
to  the  latest  census,  18,967. 

Culeoss,  a  town  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
situate  in  a  detached  portion  of  Perthshire, 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  frith  of  Forth. 
Part  of  the  town  lies  alone;  the  shore ;  and 
the  rest,  at  right  angles  with  it,  on  the  ac- 
clivity of  a  steep  ridge.  It  is  of  consider- 
able antiquity.  At  the  east  end  are  the 
ruins  of  St  Mungo's  chapel ;  near  these, 
on  a  rising  ground,  are  the  remains  of  a 
monastery,  built  in  1217  by  Malcolm,  earl 
•of  Fife.  The  chancel  and  tower  of  this 
monastery  form  apart  of  the  present  church. 
Farther  west  are  the  rains  of  the  old 
church,  which,  with  the  ground  around  it, 
is  still  used  as  a  burying  place.  The  heart 
of  Edward,  lord  Bruce,  who  fell  in  a  duel 
•broad,'  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Beraen-op-Zoom,  in  1613,  was  lately  found, 
in  the  aisle  of  the  church,  inclosed  in  a  sil- 
ver box*    A  small  distance  to  the 


ward  stands  the  abbey  house  which  ins 
built  at  the  three  different  periods  of  1590, 
1608,  and  1637.  It  was  begun  by  Edward, 
lord  Kinloss,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Sir 
R.  Preston.  Culross  formerly  carried  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  salt  and  coals ;  but  at 
present  it  employs  only  a  few  vessels,  chief. 
ly  in  the  coasting  trade.  It  was  crested  a 
royal  burgh  in  1588,  and  joins  with  Stir- 
ling,  Dunfermline,  Inverkeithing,  and 
Queensferry,  in  sending  a  member  to  par- 
Lament.  Population  1611.  Distant  5  miles 
W.  of  Dunfermline. 

Cclboss  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
of  North  America.  Long.  212. 22.  E.  Lit 
60.  45.  N. 

Culs  almond,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Aberdeen.    Population  754. 

Cultepec,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  in- 
tendency  of  VaUadolid. 

Cultee,  a  pariah  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Lanark.    Population  415. 

Cultee,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Lanark,  which  fells  into  the 
Clyde,  about  3  miles  S.W.  of  Bigger. 

Cultee,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  which  fells  into  the 
Dee  near  the  church  of  Peterculter. 

Culteefell,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in  the 
boundary  between  Lanarkshire  snd  Peebles- 
shire.   Height  1700  feet. 

Cults,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Fife,  in  which  is  the  village  of  Fit- 
lessie.    Population  766. 

Cuma,  or  Cumje,  a  famous  town  of  an- 
tiquity, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples, 
and4milesN.W.ofPoxsuolo.  On  account 
of  the  pleasantness  of  its  situation,  it  be- 
came the  favourite  resort  of  many  Romans  ; 
but  its  chief  celebrity  is  derived  from  a 
cave  in  the  nei^bourhood,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  one  of  the  Sybils. 
This  cave  is  still  pointed  out  to  travellers, 
but  the  town  has  long  fallen  into  decay. 

Cuma,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
off  the  coast  of  Italy,  5  miles  W.  of  Naples. 

Cuma,  St  Antonio  de,  a  town  of  Bra- 1 
ril,  in  the  province  of  Maranham. 

Cumana,  a  ^province  and  government  tif 
theCaraccas,  in  South  America,  bounded 
to  the  north  and  on  the  east  by  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  on  the  west  by  the  river  Unais, 
which  divides  it  from  Venesuela,  and  <m 
the  south  by  the  river  Orinoco,  except  on 
those  parts  where  the  north  bank  of  this 
river  is  inhabited.  From  the  river  Unas* 
to  the  city  of  Cumana,  the  land  is  tolera- 
bly fertile.  From  the  point  of  Araya,  set 
20  to  98  leagues  more  to  die  east,  the  coast 
is  dry,  sandy,  and  ungrateral,  the  soil  oft 
feting  to  man  nothing  but  an  inexbatistibfe 
mine  of  marine  and  mineral  salt.  Tat 
country  which  borders  on  the  Orinoco  m 
only  fit  for  pasturage,  to  which  purpose  I 
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ia  applied,  consisting  chiefly  of  extensive 
comnonsy  on  which  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  are  allowed  to  range.  The  soil  in 
the  remainder  of  the  province  is  of  won- 
derful fertility.  The  plains,  the  values, 
and  the  sides  of  the  hills,  announce,  bv 
their  verdure  and  the  productions  with 
which  they  are  covered,  that  nature  has 
everywhere  scattered  with  a  prodigal  hand 
the  active  principles  of  vegetation.  But 
those  fertile  regions  are  left  so  entirely  to 
the  wild  aiumals  of  the  field,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Depons,  neither  tigers,  panthers,  nor 
eren  apes,  evince  in  this  desolate  country, 
any  dread  of  their  destroyer,  man.  The 
most  precious  trees,  namely,  the  guiacum, 
luordium,  Brazil,  and  Campeachy  woods, 
are  found  down  to  the  very  coast  of  Paria ; 
nd  the  forests  are  peopled  with  every  va- 
riety of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  birds. 
The  whole  territory  of  Cumana  is  inter- 
sected in  every  direction  by  rivulets,  brooks, 
and  rivers,  equally  adapted  for  the  erection 
of  mills,  or  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 
The  rivers  which  discharge  into  the  sea  are 
the  Neveri  and  the  Mansanares ;  there  are 
wrae  which  fall  into  the  gulf  of  Paria  to 
the  east,  and  others  which  run  southward 
into  the  Orinoco.  The  interior  of  the 
country  is  occupied  by  mountains  of  extra- 
ordinary elevation.  The  highest  of  these, 
that  of  Tumeriquisi,  is  5900  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  this  mountain 
there  is  a  curious  cavern,  famous  among  the 
Indians.  It  is  immense,  and  serves  as  a 
habitation  for  thousands  of  nocturnal  birds, 
from  whose  fat  a  valuable  oil  is  procured. 
Its  site  is  majestic,  and  it  is  adorned  with 
the  most  brilliant  vegetation.  A  river  of 
»me  magnitude  issues  from  this  cavern, 
jnd  within  is  heard  the  mournful  cries  of 
the  birds,  which  the  Indians,  according  to 
thtar  superstitious  notions,  attribute  to  the 
souls  that, are  forced  to  enter  this  cavern  in 
their  passage  to  the  other  world.  The 
principal  establishments  in  Cumana  are  on 
the  western  coast.  Twelve  leagues  to  the 
south-west  of  Cumana,  is  the  valley  of  Cu- 
raanacoa,  famed  for  its  plantations  of  to- 
haeco,  which  obtains  a  marked  preference 
over  all  that  is  raised  in  every  other  part  of 
Terra  Firms.  On  the  coast  along  the  gulf 
tf  Paria  some  villages  have  begun  to  be 
established,  by  Spanish  and  French  refu- 
gees removed  from  Trinidad,  since  that 
aland  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  British, 
«nd  these  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  ready  sale  which  they  meet,  with  for 
their  produce  from  their  constant  customers. 
The  whole  population  of  this  extensive  and 
fertile  province  does  not  exoeed  24,000. 

Cumana,  a  city  of  South  America,  and 
capital  of  die  above  province,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Caraccas,  is  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Cariaco,  about  a 


mile  from  the  sea,  on  an  arid  and  sandy 
plain.  It  is  encompassed  on  the  south  and 
west  by  the  river  Mansanares,  which  sepa- 
rates the  city  from  the  suburbs  occupied 
by  the  Indiana.  The  air  is  healthy,  al- 
though it  is  scarcely  ever  cool,  and  those 
who  reside  in  it  must  therefore  be  content 
to  suffer  unintermitted  and  scorching  heats. 
The  range  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
is  between  93  and  70  degrees,  (Reaumur 
97.  17.)  During  the  day  the  heat  is  mo- 
derated by  a  sea  breeze,  which  has  to  make 
its  way  over  a  hill  that  lies  at  the  back  of 
the  town,  and  extends  itself  along  the 
whole  eastern  side  of  the  city.  The  castle 
of  St  Antonio  is  built  on  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  this  hill,  and  forms  the  only  de- 
fence of  the  place.  The  town  has  no  re- 
markable edifice,  and  the  frequency  of 
earthouakes  forbids  all  embellishments. 
The  houses  are,  for  the  same  reason,  low 
and  lightly  built.  The  suburbs  are  nearly 
as  populous  as  the  ancient  city,  and  they 
increase  with  the  more  rapidity,  as  the  old 
site  of  the  town  affords  no  further  con- 
venience for  the  erection  of  additional 
houses.  The  population  is  variously  es- 
timated: by  Depons  at  84,000,  and  by 
M.  Humboldt,  apparently  on  more  ac-< 
curate  grounds/  at*  18,000  or  19,000. 
Earthquakes  are  very  frequent  at  Cu- 
mana; and,  according  to  tradition,  the 
shores  toward  the  end  of  the  16th  centu- 
ry were  often  inundated  by  the  sea,  which 
rose  to  the  height  of  from  16  to  20  fathoms. 
As  no  record  exists  at  Cumana  of  an  older 
date  than  150  years,  every  written  docu- 
ment being  destroyed  by  tfje  continual  de- 
vastations of  a  species  of  white  ant,  the  pre- 
cise dates  of  these  ancient  earthquakes  are 
unknown.  In  later  times,  after  a  remark- 
able drought  of  nearlv  16  months,  an  earth- 
quake occurred  on  the  21st  October  1766, 
which  entirely  destroyed  the  town.  The 
whole  of  the  nouses  were  overturned  in  the 
space  of  a  few  minutes,  and  the  shocks 
were  hourly  repeated  during  14  months. 
In  several  parts  the  earth  opened  and  threw 
out  sulphureous  waters ,-  and  it  is  remark- 
able that,  while  the  ground  was  in  a  state 
of  continual  oscillation,  the  rain  descended 
in  incessant  torrents,  and  the  year  was  ex- 
tremely fertile.  In  this  earthquake  the 
shocks  were  mere  horizontal  oscillations, 
as  they  were  also  in  a  subsequent  and  re- 
markable one  which  occurred  in  1794.  It 
was  not  until  the  disastrous  day  of  the  14th 
December  1797,  that  for  the  first  time  at 
Cumana  the  ground  was  felt  to  rise  in  a 
perpendicular  motion.  More  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  city  were  then  entisely  de- 
stroyed, and  the  shock  attended  by  a  very 
loud  subterraneous  noise,  resembling  the 
explosion  of  a  mine  at  a  great  depth.  The 
.inhabitants  are  occupied  partly  in  agricul* 
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tore,  and  portly  in  navigation  and  com- 
merce. The  fisheries  give  aiibaistenoe  to  a 
great  number;  large  shipments  of  salted 
fish  being  exported  to  Caraccas,  and  also 
to  the  Windward  islands,  in  return  for 
which  iron  implements  of  husbandry,  pro- 
visions, and  contraband  goods  are  received* 
Long.  64*.  IS.  W.  Lat.  10.  37.  N. 

Cumanacoa,  a  town  of  the  Caraccas,  si* 
tuated  in  the  middle  of  a  valley  of  the  same 
name,  14  leagues  to  the  south-east  of  the 
city  of  Cumana.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
Hen  country,  which  only  wants  industrious 
cultivators  to  improve  it    Population  4900. 

Cumbabcem,  a  small  island  in  the  south 
of  India,  opposite  to  Goa,  in  which,  during 
the  year  1683,  the  Portuguese  destroyed 
nearly  3000  of  the  Mahrattas  who  were  ad- 
vancing to  attack  Gob. 

Cumbava.    See  Sumbava. 

Cumber,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Down,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  lake 
of  Strangford.  An  abbey  of  Cistertian 
monks  was  founded  here  in  1199.  It  has 
a  very  fine  strand  near  it,  and  a  race  course 
two  miles  in  circuit.  In  a  battle  fought 
here  in  1798,  the  king's  troops  were  defeat- 
ed by  the  Irish  insurgents.  84  miles  N.  of 
Dublin,  and  9  S.  £.  of  Belfast 

Cumberland,  a  xxranty  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Solway  frith, 
Adrian's  wall,  and  the  river  Liddal,  which 
separate  it  from  Scotland,  for  30  miles; 
on  the  west  by  the  Irish  sea  67  miles; 
on  the  south  by  Westmoreland  48,  and 
Lancashire  21  miles;  and  on  the  east  by 
Northumberland  51,  and  Durham  7  miles. 
It  is  situated  between  S. 13.  and  3.  30.  W. 
long,  and  54.  6.  and  65.  7.  N.  lat  Its  ex- 
treme length  is  73  miles,  its  greatest  breadth 
38,  its  circumference  224,  inclosing  an  area 
of  1516  square  miles,  or  .970,240  acres.  Ac- 
cording to  the  agricultural  survey,  publish- 
ed in  1793,  there  were  470,000  acres  of  old 
inclosures,  150,000  acres  of  improvable 
common,  342,000  occupied  by  the  moun- 
tainous district,  and  8000  by  the  lakes  and 
waters;  nearly  200,000  acres  have  since 
been  inclosed.  This  county  i9  divided  into 
5  wards,  and  104  parishes.  It  contains  1 
city,  Carlisle,  and  18  market-towns.  Its 
only  boroughs  are  Carlisle  and  Cocker- 
mouth.  Few  counties  present  a  greater  di- 
versity of  surface,  and  none  are  more  inte- 
resting to  the  admirer  of  the  grand  and 
beautiful  in  nature.  In  the  interior,  luxu- 
riant and  romantic  vallies,  glistening  with 
lakes  and  flowing  streams,  contrast  finely 
with  die  rude  magnificence  of  the  moun- 
tains, among  which  they  are  deeply  em- 
bosomed ;  and  even  the  general  uniformity 
of  those  level  tracts,  that  extend  along  its 
northern  and  north-western  borders,  is  oc- 
casionally relieved  by  picturesque  scenery 
on  the  margins  of  tie  rivers.    The  lakes 


of  Cumberland  are  UDswater,  Derwent- 
water,     Bassenthwaitewater,     Ovtrwater, 
Loweswater,  Crumraoekwater,  Buttenoere, 
Ennerdalewater,  Wastwater,  and  Derock- 
water;  besides  some  smaller  lakes  called 
Tarns.    Of  its  numerous  rivers  and  rivu- 
lets, the  principal  are  the  Eden,  Eamoat, 
Duddon,  Derwent,  Greata,  Cocker,  Cal« 
dew,  Eak,  Liddal,  and  Irthing.    Of  its 
two  mountainous  districts,  one  bounds  the 
east  aide  of  the  county,  and  is  the  loftiest 
part  of  the  English  Appenines,  which,  ex- 
tending from  Derbyshire  to  Linlithgow, 
separate  the  eastern  from  the  western  coasts. 
Those  mountains,  called  Cross-fell,  Hart- 
aide-fell,  Geltsdale  forest,  and  Spedeadun 
waste,  are  rich  in  limestone,   sandstone, 
slate,  day,  coal,  and  lead  ore,  but  are  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  their  picturesque  ij>- 
pearance.    The  other  range  occupies  the 
south-western  part  of  the  county ;  sad  the 
immense  elevation   and  singular  form  of 
these  mountains,  are  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures in  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  lakes. 
They  rise  from  1100  to  3166  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.    In  the  valley  bound- 
ed  by  those  two  ridges,  and  stretching 
from  Westmoreland  to  the  Solway  frith, 
the  strata  are  red  sandstone,  with  beds 
of  limestone,  sandstone,  coal,  &c.  analogous 
to  those  in  the  Crossfell  range.  Cumberland 
abounds  in  mineral  productions,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  lead,  plumbago, coals 
and  limestone.    Its  copper  mines,  formerly 
productive,  are  now  scarcely  wrought  The 
principal  lead  mines  are  those   at  Alston 
muir,  which,  on  the  attainder  of  the  earl  of 
Derwentwater,  were  vested  in  Greenwich 
hospital.    The  number  of  mines  belonging 
to  the  hospital,  in  1814,  was  102,  and  the 
produce  was  4598  tons.  The  most  extensive 
coteries  are  at  Whitehaven  and  Working- 
ton.    The  celebrated  mine  of  plumbago, 
or  black  lead,  on  the  aide  of  a  very  steep 
mountain,  at  the  head  of  Borrowdale,  i> 
opened  only  occasionally,  to  answer  the  de- 
mand :  the  quantity  annually  sold  amounts 
in  value  to  about  LS000.     Of  limestone, 
which  abounds   in  various   parts  of  the 
county,  nearly  700,000  bushels  are  annually 
exported  to  Scotland.    The  blue  slate  of 
(Cumberland  is  of  the  finest  quality,  but 
little  or  none  of  it  is  sent  out  of  the  county. 
Its  great  extent  of  coast,  and  its  numerous 
mountains,  render  the  climate  of  Cumber- 
land extremely  variable.  While  on  the  coast 
and  the  low  grounds  the  temperature  is  *> 
mild,  that  snow  seldom  lies  for  more  than 
24  hours;  on  the  mountains  it  may  tc 
seen  for  6  or  9  months.    The  whole  county, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains, 
is  much  exposed  to  rains,  which,  prevailing 
especially  in  autumn,  render  the  crops  ten 
precarious ;  yet  the  climate  is  healthful,  and 
no  part  of  the  kingdom  can  furnish  so  row  J 
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and  as  remarkable  instances  of  longevity. 
The  principal  soils  are,  rich  loam,  which 
extends  over  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
county  ;  dry  loam,  including  the  various  de- 
grees, from  the  brown  loam  to  the  light 
sandy  soil,  which  occupies  not  only  the 
knrer  districts,  bat  the  sides  of  some  of  the 
mountains ;  and  wet  loams  and  black  peat 
earth,  which  prevail  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  particularly  on  the  borders  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham.  Till  lately 
the  Dinners  of  Cumberland  attended  more 
to  grazing  than  tillage,  and  little  more  corn 
was  raised  than  was  sufficient  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  inhabitants.  Since  the  recent 
extensive  inclosuref,  considerable  quantities 
of  four  end  oatmeal  are  exported.  The 
dairies  are  small,  but  the  butler  is  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Cranberries  are  so  abundant, 
as  to  farm  a  considerable  article  of  exporta- 
tion. Varieties  of  excellent  fish  are  pro- 
cured from  the  coasts,  lakes,  and  rivers; 
me  only  kinds  exported  are  cured  cod  for 
tbe  Liverpool  market,  salmon,  and  potted 
char,  for  London.  The  manufactures  of 
tins  eoowty,  neither  numerous  nor  exten- 
sive, consist  chiefly  of  ginghams,  calicoes, 
corduroys,  and  other  cotton  goods;  sail 
dotk,  carpets,  paper,  pottery,  and  glass 
bottles.  Considering  its  extent  of  coast, 
Cumberland  is  rather  deficient  in  harbours, 
though  its  commerce  is  improving  rapidly, 
and  upwards  of  300  vessels,  from  CO  to  ISO 
tons  burden,  are  employed  in  the  coast  trade 
alone.  The  chief  ports  are  Whitehaven, 
Workington,  Maryport,  and  Harrington. 
Cumberland  cannot  boast  of  many  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  The  most  remarkable 
are  a  Druidical  circle,  of  rude  unhewn 
stones,  called  Lon**  Meg  and  her  Daughter*; 
and  the  celebrated  wall,  begun  by  Adrian, 
and  repaired  and  rebuilt  by  Severus,  to 
protect  the  southern  districts  from  the  in- 
t^irsious  of  the  Brigantes  and  the  Cale- 
donians. This  wall  extended  from  the  Ger- 
man ocean  to  the  Irish  sea,  about  100  miles 
in  length*  Its  remains  can  easily  be  traced, 
and  in  some  places  it  is  still  entire,  to  the 
height  of  five  feet,  in  others  to  the  height 
uf  eight  feet.  This  county  sends  six  mem- 
bers to  parliament;  two  for  the  county, 
two  for  Carlisle,  and  two  for  Cockermoutn. 
According  to  -the  census  of  1811,  it  con- 
tained, 
Families,        ....        28,890 

-  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture -         10,868 

in  trade  and 

manufactures, 

&c.        -         11,448 

-not  included  in  these 

classes         -  6,074 

Total  population,        -         -  133,74(4 

Cumberland,  a  county  of  the  state  of 
Ntw  Jersey,  in  the  United  States,  bound- 


ed on  the  south  by  Delaware  bay,  on  the. 
north  by  Gloucester  county,  on  tne  south- 
east by  Cape  May,  and  on  the  west  by  Sa- 
lem county.  Population,  according  to  the 
latest  census,  19,670. 

Cumberland,  a  town  of  Virginia,  SO 
miles  west  of  Richmond.— There  is  an- 
other town  of  the  same  name  28  miles  west 
of  Richmond;  and  a  third,  the  chief  town 
of  Kent  county,  situated  on  York  river, 
about  35  miles  east  of  Richmond. 

Cumberland,  a  village  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 7  miles  N.N.E.  of  Fayetteville. 

Cumberland,  a  township  of  the  state 
of  Rhode  island,  containing  8000  inhabit- 
ants. 

Cumberland,  a  county  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, which  comprehends  the  lands  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  basin 
called  Chebecton,  and  the  rivers  which 
flow  into  \t. 

Cumberland,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  which  lies 
between  York  and  Lincoln  counties,  has 
the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  south,  and  Ca- 
nada on  the  north.  Population,  according 
to  the  census  of  1816,  49,831. 

Cumberland,  a  county  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.W. 
by  Mifflin,  on  the  £.  and  N.E.  by  the  8us- 
quehannah  river,  on  the  S.  by  York,  and  on 
the  8.W.  by  Franklin  county.  It  is  47 
miles  in  length  by  4&  in  breadth.  Popula- 
tion 96,757. 

Cumberland,  a  county  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  Fayette  district,  containing  9389 
inhabitants,  according  to  the  census  of 
1816. 

Cumberland,  a  post  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  Maryland,  which  lies  on  the  Po- 
towmack  river,  105  miles  N.W.  of  Wash- 
ington city. 

Cumberland,  a  county  of  the  state  of 
Virginia,  which  lies  on  tne  north  aide  of 
the  Appamatox  river.  Population  9999, 
nearly  tne  half  of  which  are  slaves. 

Cumberland  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  of  St  Vincent.  Long. 
61.  18.  W.     Lat.  13.  19.  N. 

Cumberland  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 
Lat.  33.  40.  S. 

Cumberland  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica.   Long.  65. 90.  W.  Lat.  66. 49.  N. 

Cumberland  Cape,  a  cape  of  Kergue- 
len's  land,  5  miles  S.E.  half  S.  from  Christ- 
mas harbour. 

Cumberland  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  island 
of  Espiritu  Sancto,  one  of  the  New  He- 
brides, in  the  south  Pacific  ocean.  Long. 
166.  47.  E.    Lat.  14.  39.  S. 

Cumberland,  a  cape  on  Kerguelen's 
land,  5  miles  S.E.  of  Christmas  harbour. 

Cumberland  Harbour,  a  bay  on  the 
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south-east  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 
Long.  76.  50.  W.    Lat  90.  30.  N. 

Cumberland  House,  one  of  the  Hud- 
son bay  company's  factories,  situated  in 
North  America,  on  the  south  side  of  Pine 
island  Lake.  Long.  109.  &  W.  Lat  53. 68.  N. 

Cumberland  Island,  an  island  near 
the  coast  of  Georgia,  in  North  America, 
about  90  miles  in  circumference.  Long. 
81.  40.  W.  Lat.  31.  N.— To  the  north  of 
this  island  there  is  a  bay  of  the  same  name. 
Cumberland  Islands,  a  cluster  of  islands 
so  called  by  captain  Cook,  in  1T70.  They 
are  situated  near  the  north-east  coast  of 
New  Holland,  and  form  a  passage,  called, 
from  the  day  of  its  discovery,  'Whitsunday 
Passage-  *  Long.  911. 28.  W.  Lat.  SO.  36.  S. 

Cumberland  Mountains,  a  ridge  of 
mountains  in  North  America,  about  30 
miles  broad,  which  extend  from  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  and  join  the  Allegany  moun- 
tains in  Virginia. 

Cumberland  River,  a  river  of  North 
America,  Which  rises  in  the  Cumberland 
mountains  on  the  western  borders  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  after  a  course  of  450  miles  falls 
into  the  Ohio,  10  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Tennessee.  It  is  a  gentle  stream,  and 
is  navigable  for  loaded  batteaux  800  miles 
without  interruption.  At  its  mouth  it  is 
800  yards  wide. 

Cumberland  8trait,  a  strait  in  the 
North  sea,  west  of  Davis's  Straits,  begin- 
ning in  long.  65.'  30.  W.  lat  63.  35.  NT 

Cumbernauld,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Dunbarton. 
The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  val- 
ley, on  the  new  road  from  Edinburgh  to 
Glasgow.  Population  2334.  Distant  14 
miles  N.B.  from  Glasgow. 

Cumbbay,  Great,  an  island  of  Scot- 
land, annexed  to  the  county  of  Bute, 
situated  in  the  frith  of  Clyde,  and  se- 
parated from  Little  Cumbray  by  a  strait 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  broad.  Its  length 
is  2J  miles,  and  breadth  U;  and  its 
surface  contains  9500  acres,  of  which  one 
half  produces  turnips,  potatoes,,  and 
every  kind  of  corn.  The  surface  'slopes 
gently  from  the  shores  towards  the  centre, 
where  it  is  elevated  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  There  are  a  few  trees  on  the 
islandrand  some  moorish  ground  has  lately 
been  planted  with  pines  and  firs.  There  is 
plenty  of  freestone  and  limestone,  the  for- 
mer of  which  fs  frequently  exported,  but 
the  latter,  from  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  is  rare- 
ly extracted.  On  the  east  side  are  two  ba- 
saltic rocks,  called  Reppel  Walls,  with  seams 
like  those  of  Stafta,  but  not  columnar.  The 
village  of  Milnport  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  south-west  shore ;  it  has  a  commodious 
harbour  and  safe  anchoring  station,  and 
carries  on  a  small  manufacture  of  thread 
am}  coarse  linens.     Population  487.      2 


miles  W.  of  the  coast  of  Ayrshiie,  and  4 
miles  E.  of  the  island  of  Bute. 

Cumbbay,  Little,  a  small  island  of 
Scotland,  in  the  frith  of  Clyde,  annexed  to 
the  comity  of  Bute.  It  is  one  mile  in  length, 
and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  is  chiefly 
covered  with  pasture.  The  appearance  of 
the  strata  i3  very  remarkable;  they  are 
nearly  horizontal,  and  rise  above  one  another 
like  a  stair  as  they  recede  from  the  shore. 
There  are  seven  singular  caves ;  the  floor 
of  one  of  them  is  3«  feet  square,  and  six 
fret  in  height ;  and  the  largest  penetrates  so 
far  that  it  Has  never  yet  been  explored.  On 
the  south  side  is  an  ancient  castle  sur- 
rounded by  a  rampart  and  ditch.  A  light- 
house, witw  a  reflector,  was  erected  a  few 
years  ago,  for  the  safety  of  the  navigation 
of  the  frith.  Population  18.  Distant  J 
of  a  mile  from  Great  Cumbray. 

Cumian  a,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  12  miks 
S.  W.  of  Turin.    Population  4600. 

Cuminestown,  a  village  of  Scotland,  is 
the  county  of  Aberdeen,  10  mflas  S.  £.  of 
Banff. 

Cumino,  a  small  island,  with  a  fortress, 
near  Malta,  and  belonging  to  that  island, 
but  of  little  fertility. 

Cumly,  a  small  district  of  the  south  of 
India,  province  of  Malabar,  situated  between 
the  12th  and  13th  degrees  of  N.  lat  on  the  set 
coast  It  was  formerly  governed  by  s  rajah, 
whose  family,  although  of  the  Khutri  tribe 
and  from  the  north  of  India,  adopted  the ;  cus- 
tom of  the  Nairs,  by  allowing  the  son  of  the 
eldest  daughter  to  succeed.  The  country  is 
much  intersected  by  rivers  and  lakes. 

Cumly,  the  capital  of  the  above  district 
The  town  consists  of  about  150  houses,  ana 
is  inhabited  both  by  Hindoos  and  Maho- 
metans. It  is  veryjpleasantly  situated  be- 
tween two  rivers.  The  rajah  still  continues 
to  reside  here,  hot  does  not  possess  in/ 
power  or  authority.  Long.  75.2.  E.  Lit 
12.S5.N. 

Cuhmazee,  a  large  town  of  Western 
Africa,  the  capital  of  the  Ashantee  territory. 
It  has  been  madeknown  to  Europeans  only  by 
a  mission  sent  last  year  to  it  from  Cape  Cosst 
Castle.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley  surround- 
ed by  woods,  and  is  supposed  to  contaia 
40,000  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  small, 
formed  of  canes  wattled  together,  and  plas- 
tered with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  and 
are  thatched  with  long  grass.  The  palac*, 
however,  is  most  magnificent,  the  frame 
work  of  some  of  the  windows  being  mad* 
of  gold ;  the  retinue  of  the  king  and  chiett 
is  truly  splendid,  and  their  manners  *t 
.  once  dignified  and  polite.  As  this  city 
maintains  a  constant  communication  wit* 
Torabuctoo,  Houasa,  and  other  places  o*, 
the  Niger,  it  is  supposed  that  it  may  to- 
come  an  advantageous  channel  for  explore 
ing  the  interior  or  Africa. 
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CoMJiifcTBKM,  a  parish  of  Scotland*  in 
thecoimty  of  Jftrmfhes,  en  the  north  bank 
of  the  Soiway  frith.    Population  1633. 

Ccmkino  Fbint,  a  cape  on  the  north 
coast  of  Princess  Royal  island*  in  the  North 
haficoeean.  Long.  330. 58.  £.  Lai.  60. 
4S.N. 

Cuxkvn,  a  small  district  and  fortress  of 
Hindostan,  province  of  Golconda.  It  .was 
tskfQ  by  the  British  in  IT 83,  but  soon 
•for  reconquered  by  Tippoo  Sultan.    See 

Cumnacaixich,  or  the  Caslin's  Step, 
a  remarkable  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the 
aland  of  Arran.  Its  summit  consists  of  a 
mnnber  of  vast  quadrangular  columns,  ria- 
isg  wildly  behind  Goatfbll,  and  overlooking 
a  horrid  chasm  several  hundred  feet  deep. 
Height  2840  feet. 

Cumkock,  New,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Ayr,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Nith,  at  the  commencement  of  its 
conne.    Population  1381.       * 

Cumnock,  Old,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ayr.  The  vil- 
lage is  situate  at  the  conflux  of  the  Lugar 
and  (Hisnoek.  It  contains  a  manufacture  of 
earthenware,  and  is  remarkable  as  giving 
the  udeof  baron  to  the  family  of  Dumfries. 
Population  1991.     15  miles  £.  of  Ayr. 

Cumo,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  North  Fin- 
land,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name.  24  miles 
&E.ofBiorneborg. 

Comoonah,  a  fortress  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  district  of  Alygur,  or  CoeL 
h  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1807  after  a 
serere  contest 

Cumshoshaw's  Soukd,  a  bay  on  the  east 
coast  of  Queen  Charlotte's  island,  in  the 
North  Pacific  ocean.  Long.  132.  W.  Lat. 
53.10.N. 

CuxoAroua,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Aurungebad,  belonging  to  the 
Nixam.    Loug.  ?5. 32.  E.  Lat.  19. 37.  N. 

CuKDAfoua,  a  seaport  on  the  western 
coat  of  India,  province  of  Malabar.  It  was 
hoe  that  general  Matthews  landed  his 
troop*  in  1783  when  he  marched  to  attack 

Bedsore,  and  was  himself  taken  with  his 
army.    Long.  7*.  50.  £.  Lat  13. 40.  N. 
CuKDiooaav,  a  town  of  the  south  of 

India,  district  of  Coorg,  20  miles  S.  W.  of 

l'enapatam. 
Comdwah,  a  town  pf  Hindostan, province 

tf  Khandeth,  belonging  to  the  Mahrattas. 

b»ff.  70. 18.  £.  Lat.  2*.  2.  N. 
Cunini,  a  large  river  of  Western  Africa, 

which  rises  among  the  mountains  of  Bern  be, 

behind  Angola,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic, 

<*  the  coast  south  of  Bengucla.    In  the 

b*er  part  of  its  course,  it  receives  the  name 

ot'Berabarooghe. 
Cuklbat,  a  town  of  France,  in  Auvergne, 

•kpartasnt  of  the  Puy  de  Dome.    Popula- 

0**00,    H  miles  N,W,  of  Ambert 


•  Convebsdobf,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in 
the  Middle  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  near 
which  the  Prussians,  in  1768,  were 'defeat- 
ed by  the  Russians  with  great  loss.  3  miles 
£.  N.  £.  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder. 

Cunningham,  a  district  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Ayr,  bounded  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  Clyde,  and  separated  from 
the  district  of  Kyle  by  the  river  Irvine. 

Connooe,  a  town  of  the  south  of  India, 
province  of  Mysore.  This  place  was  settled 
oy  Hyder  Ali,  or  Nunjeraje,  the  prime 
minister,  after  he  had  taken  charge  or  the 
office  in  1760.    25  miles  from  Mysore. 

Cunrbuth,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Rezat,  with  650  inhabitants. 

Cunzinoorf,  a  large  village  of  the 
Prussian  states,  in  the  county  of  Glatz,  with 
1050  inhabitants.— There  is  another  village 
of  this  name  in  the  same  county,  district  of 
Neurode,  with  650  inhabitants. 

CuoaoNE,  a  neat  town  of  Piedmont, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Oreo,  with. 
3250  inhabitants.   10  miles  S.  W.  of  Ivrea. . 

Cupas,  a  town  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Fife.  The  town  is  situat- 
ed at  the  junction  of  the  river.  Eden  with 
the  stream  St  Mary,  and  consists  of  three 
streets,  with  a  number  of  lanes  and  detach- 
ed houses.  Though  of  high  antiquity,  it 
has  few  ancient  remains.  From  the  earliest 
records  the  thanes  of  Fife  held  in  it 
their  courts  of  justice ;  but  of  the  castle, 
which  was  long  their  residence,  and  af- 
terwards sustained  so  many  sieges,  not  a 
vestige  remains.  The  Casue-hiU  was  the 
Playfield  of  Cupar ;  and  the  "  Satyre  of  the 
Three  Estates,  the  origin  of  the  Scottish 
drama,  was  acted  here  in  1535*  A  convent 
and  chapel  formerly  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
Castle-hill :  the  former,  however,  was  de- 
stroyed at  the  reformation,  and  only  a  part 
of  the  latter  is  now  to  be  seen.  The  streets 
are  in  general  clean,  paved,  and  lighted; 
the  principal  one  has  many  excellent  houses; 
and  a  new  street,  formed  on  a  regular  and 
elegant  plan,  contains  the  county-hall  and 
other  public  buildings.  The  prison  is  no 
longer  a  disgrace  to  the  town ;  one  of  a  re- 
spectable construction  being  now  erected  on 
.the  south  bank  of  the  Eden.  The  church  is 
a  plain  modern  edifice ;  but  its  steeple  is  of 
some  antiquity,  and  is  admired  for  its  grace- 
ful architecture.  The  town  has  an  academy, 
in  which  are  taught  all  the  useful  branches  of 
learning ;  a  public  library,  containing  boosts 
in  the  various  departments  of  knowledge  ; 
and  a  printing-office,  from  which  have 
issued  many  beautiful  and  correct  editions 
of  the  classics.  The  principal  manufacture 
is  linen,  of  which  500,000  yards  have  been 
stamped  in  a  year :  there  are  also  consider- 
able manufactures  of  candles,  leather,  ropes, 
brick  and  tile ;  and,  for  the  convenience  of 
trade,  there  are  tb^rce  branches  of  £din- 
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burgh  banks,  besides  the  Fife  banking- 
house.    Cupar  has  a  weekly  market,  and 


eight  annual  fiurs.  It  is  a  royal  borough, 
end  joint  with  Perth,  Dundee,  Forfar,  and 
6t  Andrew's,  in  Bending  a  member  to 
Parliament  Population  of  the  town  4000, 
and  of  the  town  and  parish  47*8.  Distant 
88  miks  N.$.  of  Kinghom,  and  88  £.  S.E. 
4>f  parth* 

Cupar-Angus,  a  town  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  the  counties  of  Perth  and  For- 
far. The  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north 
Sthe  river  Isla ;  and  contains  S60Q  acres, 
which  only  130  are  in  For&rsbire.  A 
very  small  part  of  the  town  is  also  in  this 
shire,  and  nes  on  the  south  side  of  a  rivulet 
which  flows  through  the  town  in  its  course 
to  the  Isla.  '  In  this  jlivisfion  of  the  parish 
are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  encampment, 
and  of  an  abbey  founded  on  the  prattorium 
in  1164.  The  form  of  the  town  is  very  ir- 
regular ;  but  many  of  the  modern  houses 
are  weH-flnished,  and  the  streets  are  light- 
.  ed  and  paved.  There  are  considerable 
manufactures  of  linen  and  leather,  the 
former  to  the  annual  amount  of  200,000 
yards.  Cupar-Angus  has  a  weekly  market, 
and  five  annual  fairs.  Population  of  the 
town  8100,  and  of  the  town  and  parish 
9590.  Distant  18£  miles  N.N.E.  of  Perth, 
and  15  N.W.  of  Dundee. 

Cupertino,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Otranfo,  0  miles  N.  £.  of 
Nardo. 

Cupica,  a  bay,  or  small  port,  to  the 
south-east  of  Panama,  following  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific  ocean,  from  cape  St  Miguel 
to  cape  Corrientes ;  from  this  bay  a  com- 
munication has  been  projected  with  the 
Atlantic  by  the  river  Naipi,  a  tributary 
stream  of  the  ftio  Atrato,  which  Alls  into 
the  Atlantic 

CtTPiBA,  a  small  river  of  the  Caraccas, 
in  the  province  of  Cumana,;which  falls  into 
the  Atlantic 

Cuffertool,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Lahore.  It  is  a  populous  town, 
but  situated  on  a  sandy  plain.  Long.  74 
%  E.  Lat  30.  32.  N. 
'  Cuq~toutze,  a  town  of  France,  in 
Languedoc,  department  of  the  Tarn.  Po- 
pulation 1000.    15  miles  N.  E.  of  Castres. 

Cub,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Argyle,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
mountains  near  Lochsoilhead,  and,  after  a 
course  of  7  miles,  falls  into  Loch-Eck. 

Cur  a,  St  Lewis  de,  a  town  of  South 
America,  in  the  Caraccas,  situated  in  a 
valley,  surrounded  by  mountains  of  the 
most  grotesque  appearance.  The  tempera- 
ture is  hot  and  dry.  Population  4000. 
Lat.  9.  45.     66  miles  S.  W.  of  Caraccas. 

Cua a  co a,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean 
sea,  about  75  miles  from  the  coast  of  the 
Caraccas,  with  several  pood  porta.    It  is 
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30  rede*  long  and  10  .broad.  It  products 
sugar  and  tobacco,  also  large  and  small 
cattle;  bat  in  general  its  soil  is  not  fertile, 
and  it  is  dependent  on  the  rains  for  a 
supply  of  water.  Ita  principal  dependence 
was  formerly  on  a  contraband  trade,  car- 
ried on  with  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
South  America.  Its  porta  were  frequented 
by  vessels  from  Carthagena  and  Fartobello, 
which  were  employed  in  the  negro  trade, 
and  generally  brought  home  from  1000  to 
1 5,000  slaves.  1 1  is  also  well  supplied  with 
the  manufactures  both  of  Europe  and  die 
East  Indies,  namely  silks,  laces,  ribbands, 
woollen,  linen  doth,  &c  In  1798  this  is- 
land was  captured  by  the  British,  but  was 
restored  to  the  Dutch  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens.  It  was  again  captured  in  1806, 
but  was  restored  at  the  general  peace  of 
1814.  In  1810  its  exports  amounted  in 
value  to  L.  863,996,  and  its  imports  to 
836,181.    tang.  69.  8.  W.    Lat.  13-  6.  N. 

Curapoa*  a  city  of  the  above  island, 
which  in  large  and  well  built.  It  has  a 
good  port,  which  is  fortified  by  a  castle, 

Curacao,  Little,  or  Co razao  Chico, 
a  small  island  close  upon  tlje  east  aide  of 
Curacao. 

Curaova,  Pokt4  db,  a  eape  on  the 
coast  of  Chili.    Lat  33.  8.  8. 

Cub  as  ay,  a  large  river  of  Quito,  in  the 
province  ef  Mairoas,  which  runs  east,  and 
tails  into  the  Napo. 

CuftATucs:  Creek,  a  river  of  North 
Carolina,  which  runs  into  the  Pamlico 
sound.    Long.  76.  49.  W.    Lat.  35. 86.  N. 

Cukcondah,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Hyderabad.  Long.  80.  84.  £. 
Lat  17.  4.  N. 

Curel,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dts 
partment  of  the  Upper  Maine,  3  miles  X. 
0f  Joinville. 

Curexonde,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Correse,  13  miks  &  £. 
pf  Brive.' 

Cureh,  a  seaport  of  Barca,  in  Africa,  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  the  ancient  Cvrene, 
pne  of  (be  most  flourishing  Greek  colonies 
on  this  part  of  the  continent.  It  still  af- 
fords an  excellent  road  for  vessels,  but  con- 
tains scarcely  any  inhabitants.  The  trade 
has  been  transferred  to  frerne  and  Ben- 
gasi.   Long.  81.  SO.  E.  Lat  38.  48.  N. 

Cuaois,  a  seaport  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Wigton,  situated  on  the  bay  of 
Luce,  3  miles  N.  pf  the  Mull  of  Gallo- 
way. 

Cc/rial.    See  bangalore* 

Curiat,  Cafe.    See  Cape  Kuriat. 

Cuwato  Bay,  a  bay  or  gulf  on  the 
coast  of  South  America.  Long.  44. 11.  W. 
Lat  10.  7.  N. 

Conico,  or  St  Josxrn  or  Bokno  Vis- 
ta, a  town  of  Chili,  in  die  province  of 
Maule*    It  was  built  in  the  year  1W, 
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sod  ii  ritaated  on  a  pleasant  plain  at  the 
foot  df  a  beautiful  hilL    Lat.  84- 14.  8. 

Ciucurari,  a  river  of  South  America* 
which  eaten  the  Rio  Negro. 
Cukicuaw  *.  See  Garyrtma. 
Oiuchks  Haft,  or  CoRiacnz-HArr, 
Le.  tke  Gulf  or  BayofCourland,  a  lake  or 
am  of  the  sea,  in  East  Prussia,  which  ex- 
tends from  Mulszen  and  Labiau  to  Memel, 
when  it  communicates  with  the  Baltic 
It  length  is  about  70  miles,  but  the  breadth 
is  nry  unequal,  being  wide  to  the  south, 
and  narrow  towards  the  north. 

Cr  arras  a,  a  river  of  Paraguay,  which 
toten  with  a  large  stream  into  the  Parana. 
Ccblew  Mountains,  in  Ireland,  are 
limited  in  die  county  of  81igo,  between 
tot#n  Gara  and  Arrow,  on  the  borders  of 
the  conoty  of  Roscommon* 

CrtRAGHOB  Mountains,  in  Ireland,  are 
riasted  in  an  angle  of  die  county  of  Tyrone, 
UuOei  S.  W.  of  Strabane. 

Ci'brah,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
rate of  Allahabad.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
vhen  well  watered  produces  all  kinds  or 
pis,  Sopor  cane,  cotton,  and  tobacco,— 
« earth  or  day  used  aa  soap. 

CuiiAH,  the  capital  of  the  abore  dis- 
trict, utoated  on  the  south-west  bank  of 
die  Ganges.  It  extends  above  a  mile  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  half  a  mile  in- 
knd.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  stands  an 
eM  fort,  on  an  eminence,  in  die  vicinity 
of  which  are  the  ruins  of  several  Hindoo 
tropin.  Hie  emperor  Akber  removed 
the  lendenee  of  the  governor  of  the  dis- 
trict from  Currah  to  Allahabad,  since 
which  period  h  has  gradually  declined, 
ud  mmv  of  its  materials  have  been  carried 
it  MantcKpore,  and  other  towns  across  the 
riw.  Long.  81.  24.  £%  Lat  25.  44.  N. 

CutaiNT  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
fcffie  ocean,  scarcely  bigger  than  a  rock, 
««»  by  captain  Carteret  in  1767.  Long. 
Hi  3.  E.  Lat.  4. 40.  N. 

Ccaiu,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scot- 
l«rf,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh.  The 
tt'ttercf  Ldth  rises  indie  western  extremity 
of  this  parish,  and  the  Pentland  hills  form 
itsmuheni  boundary.  The  village  is  trf- 
*wed  on  the  road  to  Lanark.  Population 
Ml.   Distant  6  miles  S.W.  of  Edin- 
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Ccaaio,  a  place  of  Darfor,  in  central 
Afrea,  on  die  toad  to  the  copper  mines  of 
Fortit  9f  dap  journey  8.  W.  of  Oobbe. 

Cuaarruci  County,  is  situated  on  the 
**  cont  of  Edenten  district,  North  Ca- 
*!«*,  and  forms  the  north-east  corner  qf 
d*  Mate;  being  bounded  east  by  Curri- 
tocka^nd,  north  By  the  state  of  Virginia, 
wth  by  Albemarle  sound,  and  west  by 
(<«udeii  county ;  containing  521fr  inhabit- 
"I**  of  whom  1103  are  slaves.  Dismal 
Hunp  fie)  in  this  county,  on  the  south 


side  of  Albemarle  sound,  and  is  now  sup- 
posed to  contain  one  of  the  moat  valuable 
rice  estates  in  America. 

Currituck,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
about  30  miles  long  and  2  broad.  Long. 
75.  58.  W.    Lat.  3*.  10.  N. 

Currituck  Inlet,  there  are  two  inlets 
of  this  name  on  the  coast  of  North  Care* 
Una,  both  leading  into  Currituck  sound. 

Currituck  Sound,  in  North  Carolina, 
an  inlet  of  the  sea,  which  ia  connected,  on 
the  south,  with  Albemarle  aound. 

Currucidrah,  a  district  of  Hindostan> 
province  of  Bahar,  some  part  of  it  ia  hilly 
and  covered  with  wood,  on  which  account 
it  ia  not  very  productive. 

Currucidbah,  the  capital  of  the  above 
district.    Long.  86.  13.  E.    Lat.  24.  26.  N. 

Curruckbbah,  the  capital  of  the  die* 
trict  of  Curruckpore,  Long.  86.  32.  E. 
Lat.  25.  8.  N. 

CuaaocEFORB,  a  district  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Bahar.  This  district  contains  a 
number  of  hills,  in  some  of  which  are 
found  hot  springs,  the  water  of  which  has 
however  no  mineral  taste,  but  keeps  as 
well  as  the  Bristol  water, 

Currumioss,  a. town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince  of  Dehly,  situated  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  which,  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  is  rbrdable  at  tltis  place, 
on  which  account  the  British  have  ft*. 
qnendyhad  a  standing  camp  here,  or  in 
its  vicinity,  whenever  any  danger  has  been 
apprehended  from  the  Setkjor  other  neigh- 
bouring powers.  Long.  78.  H.  E.  Lat 
28.  20.  N. 

Currtrury,  a  frontier  district  of  Ben- 

gil,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
.  rachmapootra  river,  composed  of  lands 
formerly  belonging  to  sue  territories  of 
Couch  Behar  and  Assam.  It  ia  a  moun- 
tainous country  much  overrun  with  wood, 
thinly  peopled,  and  badly  cultivated. 

CuaavuTNAa,  a  town  of  the  south  of 
India,  district  of  Coorg ;  it  has  34  miles 
from  TetHchuy,  on  the  route  to  Seringa-* 
petam. 

Curs  ay,  or  Cuazay,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Yienne. 

Curtatone,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  in 
the  Mantuan,  4  miles  W.  of  Mantua. 

Curuan,  or  Qoabiana,  a  range  of 
small  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
coast  of  Qrazil,  north  of  the  river  Aioa- 
sons.    Lat.  0.  50.  N. 

Cubvat,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Tarn,  14  miles  E.  of  Alby. 

(Juruat,  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  the  Caraccas,  which  falls 
into  theCaroni, 

CuauaiasA,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  die 
province  of  Quixos  and  Macas,  which  falls 
into  die  Santiago. 
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*-  Cukumah,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  pro. 
vince  of  Bohar.  Long.  85.  43.  E.  Let. 
84.90.  N. 

Cuacri,  a  river  of  Sooth  America,  in 
the  province  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos, 
which  fkUs  into  the  Orinoco. 

Cueuputuba,  a  river  of  BrasO,  which 
fells  into  the  Amazons  on  the  north,  in 
lat.  1.  62.  8. 

Coeukoi,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Pernambuco,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic 

Cubyoong,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district 
of  Rungpore.  Long.  89.  £8.  E.  Lat  25 
SO.  N. 

Cueywjk,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro* 
vince  of  Orissa,  possessed  by  an  indepen- 
dent Hindoo  chief.    Long.  83.  47.  E. 

Coezola,  (the  ancient  CoecybaNitea), 
an  island  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  the 
Adriatic,  lying  to  the  sooth  of  Lessina, 
and  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the 
peninsula  of  Sabioncello  in  Dahnatia.  It 
m  afaont  84  miles  long,  but  of  unequal 
breadth.    Population  6500. 

CemaoLAj  the  capital  of  the  foregoing 
island,  at  its  eastern  extremity.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  towers,  and  has  a 
good  harbour.  Lang.  17.  6.  £..  Lat.  43. 
1ft.  N. 

Cubzolari,  (the  Eckuue,  or  Echinades 
Insmke  of  the  ancients,)  five  small  islands 
on  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  coast  of 
Greece  and  the  gulf  of  Lepanto.  They 
are  very  little  inhabited.  IS  miles  £.  of  Ce- 
felonia.    Long.  81.  18.  £.    Lat  38. 36.  N. 

Cusano,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  lake  of  Como. 

Cusano,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in 
Calabria  Citra,  with  doth  uianu&ctures. 

Cusco.    See  Cuzco. 

Cuscowila,  die  capital  of  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians in  East  Florida. 

CusaauND,  a  town  of  Mekran,  in  Persia, 
consisting  of  500  houses,  and  a  mud  fort. 
It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  about  21 
miles  broad.    100  miles  W.  of  Kej. 

Cush  ai,  a  small  river  of  North  Carolina, 
which  falls  into  Albemarle  sound,  between 
Chowan  and  the  Roanoke. 

Cusheeny,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which 
runs  into  the  Little  Barrow,  7  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Portarlington. 

Cushenden  Bay,  a  small  bay  of  Ireland, 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  county  of  Antrim, 
where  die  anchorage  is  tolerably  good  when 
the  wind  does  not  blow  on  shore.  Long.  5. 
88.  W.   Lat.  55.  7.  N. 

Clshnie  and  Leochel,  two  united 
parishes  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Aber- 
deen.   Population  671. 

Cusse,  a  place  of  Darfur,  on  the  road 
to  the  copper  mines  of  Fertit,  one  day's  jour- 
,neyS.W.of  Cobbe. 

Cussex,  or  Kussel,  a  small  town  of 


the  Bavarian  states,  in  the  cirek  of  ife 
Rhone,  duchy  of  Deux  Pants,  en  theGlu. 
It  was  burned  by  the  (French  on  96th  July 
1794,  but  having  been  since  rebuilt,  it  nov 
contains  about  900  inhabitants.  16  miles 
S.E.  of  BirkenfUd. 
•  Cossens,  a  small  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Maine,  which  falls  into  Cns» 
bay. 

Cosset,  a  town  of  France,  in  Anverga, 
on  the  river  Allier,  with  3950  inhabitants. 
IS  miles  E.  of  Gamut.  Long.  3.  28.  E. 
Lat.  46.  8.  N. 

Cussi,  a  village  of  Dahnatia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Monte-Negro.  Popnl* 
tknl500. 

Cussy,  a  village  of  Fiance,  in  Burgundy, 
department  of  the  Cote  d'Or.  Hot  at 
found  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  cohuns, 
the  pedestal  of  which  is  3  feet  9  isms, 
and  the  shaft  11  feet  10  inches  high;  md 
the  neighbourhood  is  remarkable  for  coins, 
sculptures,  and  other  antiquities. 

Custee,  a  flourishing  town  of  Beagu, 
district  of  Ranjeshy.  It  is  pleasantly  ao> 
ated  on  the  western  bank  of  a  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  called  the  Gorroi  river,  which  com- 
municates with  the  Sunderbunds,  sod  it 
navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  where- 
as the  Bhagarutty  or  Cksnambaisr  river  a 
shut  up  from  the  beginning  of  November 
till  the  end  of  May,  on  which  account  all 
the  traffic  from  the  north-west  provinces  is 
obliged  to  pass  by  this  town  during  the* 
months.    Long.  SO.  8.  £.  Lat  23. 57.  N. 

CUST'IKE,   Or    CONDE     SUE    MoSILLI,  I 

village  of  France,  in  Lorrabi,  on  the  righi 
Moselle.    16  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Nancy. 

Cust&in,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Prus- 
sian states,  the  capital  of  the  New  Mad 
of  Brandenburg,  is  situated  in  a  plain  ai 
the  union  of  the  Warth*  with  the  Oder 
The  town  itself  is  small,  but  has  thra 
spacious  suburbs,  and  contains  4500  inha- 
bltants,  exclusive  of  die  garrison.  Custrii 
is  inclosed  on  the  one  side  by  die  Wartba 
and  on  another  bj  the  Wartha  anil  th 
Oder,  and  is  encompassed  oil  all  skks  bj 
extensive  morasses,  which  add  greatly  tt 
its  strength ;  a  fortified  dike  commences  i 
one  of  the  suburbs,  and  is  continued  fa 
the  space  of  three  miles  across  a  sucoena 
of  marshy  ground  by  means  of  36  brides 
In  the  month  of  August  1758,  this  phc 
was  bombarded  and  kid  in  ashes  by  th 
Russians.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  in  ■ 
style  of  greater  regularity.  48  miles  E.  o 
Berlin.    Long.  14.  48.  E,    Lak5S.3&N 

Cusu  Leuvu,  a  large  river  of  Souti 
America,  in  Patagonia,  which  has  its  ris 
on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Chihtf 
Andes,  and  runs  through  a  narrow  am 
precipitous  channel,  until  it  emerges  ban 
the  mountains.  It  runs  generally  to  tb 
south-east,  and  after  a  course  of  about  W 
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milet,  R  Ms  into  the  Atlantic,  in  kt  41. 
S.  It  it  known  under  various  names,  such 
is  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Desaguero,  Leuvn 
Cimo,  or  the  Black  river. 

Cutaii,  a  town  of  the  south  of  India, 
prance  of  Canara.  It  is  principally  inha- 
bited by  an  industrious  race  of  Brahmins, 
who  are  not  too  proud  to  cultivate  their 
own  fields*  When  this  part  of  the  country 
was  tint  ceded  to  the  British,  it  suffered 
sioeh  from  die  incursions  of  Mahratta  de- 
predator*;  but  for  several  years  it  has  en- 
joyed a  state  of  tranquillity.  Long.  74.  48. 
R'  Lai.  14.  42.  N. 

Cctch,  an  extensive  district  of  Hindo- 
staa,  lying  principally  between  the  23d  and 
24th  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  and  the 
69th  and  7 1st  of  eastern  longitude.  On 
the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  sandy  de- 
art  of  Ajmere,  on  the  west  by  Gujejut,  on 
the  south  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  province  of  SinjL  The  greater  part  of 
Catch  is  composed  of  woods  and  unculti- 
nted  plains ;  upon  which  they  breed  a  num- 
ber of  very  fine  horses,  camels,  and  black 
cattle;  the  .Darts  which  are  cultivated  pro- 
duce &U  kinds  of  grain,  and  cotton.  It  is  pos- 


sessed by  various  independent  chiefs,  who 
boast  that  they  have  never  been  conquered ; 
for  which,  however,  they  are  probably  more 
indebted  to  die  sterility  and  strength  of 
the  country,  than  to  their  own  bravery  or 
discipline.  Many  of  the  natives  of  the  sea 
coot  ire  addicted  to  piracy ;  and  when  they 
tike  a  ship,  generally  massacre  all  the 
people  on  board.  The  inhabitants  of 
Catch  were  originally  Hindoos,  and  prin- 
cipally of  the  Rajpoot  or  military  tribe; 
hot  hating  for  many  centuries  kept  up  a 
great  intercourse  with  Arabia,  the  greater 
number  of  them  have  been  converted  to 
Mthometanism.  They  are,  however,  still 
very  uncivilised,  and  do  not  permit  any 
ttnngert  to  travel  through  their  country. 
Their  chief  towns  are  Boojebooje,  Manda- 
rie,  and  Luckput  Bunder. 

Cctch  Goxdawa,  a  district  of  Baloo- 
tiistan,  in  Persia,  occupying  a  great  part 
of  the  eastern  and  level  division  of  that 
province.  It  is  about  150  miles  m  length, 
»d  40  or  SO  in  breadth.  The  soil  is  black 
u>d  loamy ;  and  every  species  of  grain  is 
cuitJTBted ;  to  which  are  added  cotton,  in- 
tao,  madder,  cVc.  It  is  liable,  however, 
to  the  simoom,  or  pestilential  wind  of  the 
tern,  the  efiects  of  which  are  often  fatal, 
tast  quantities  of  grain  are  exposted  from 
Utrh  Gundawa  to  the  seaports  of  Cora- 
chie  and  Somneany ;  from  whence  it  is 
dapped  to  Muscat,  the  coast  of  Mekran, 
«m  other  quarters. 

C'uTCHusARY,  a  town  in  the  Bootnti 
cranny,  situated  a  short  distance  to  the 
narihwtrd  of  the  limits  ot  Bengal.  Long. 
N.9.&   Lat.26.42.N. 


Cutchwaba,  a  district  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Malwah,  situated  about  the 
25th  degree  of  N.laL  and  between  the  76th 
and  78th  degrees  of  B.  long.  Its  principal 
towns  are  Rajegur,  Sheregurr  Dewagur, 
and  Soonel,  and  it  is  intersected  by  the 
GtUysinde  river.  It  is  subject  to  the  Man- 
rattas. 

Cotfoot  Creek,  a  river  of  North  Ca- 
rolina,  which  runs  into  the  Nuse,  Long* 
76.  69.  W.    LaU  Si.  67.  N. 

Cuthbeets,  St,  or  the  Wbst  Chobch, 
a  parish  of  Scotland,  lying  on  the  north 
and  west  sides  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
Population  38,673. 

Cutlymaby,  a  town  of  Bengal,  situated 
on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Ganges,  18 
miles  £.  N.  E.  of  Moorshedabad. 

Cuttack,  an  extensive  district  of  Hin- 
dostan, province  of  Orissa,  lying  chiefly 
between  the  90th  and  29d  degrees  of  north* 
era  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Bengal,  on  the  west  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  inhabited  by  different  chiefs, 
tributary  to  the  Nagpore  Mahrattas,  on  the 
south  by  the  district  of  Chiccacole,  de- 
pendent on  Madras,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
ocean.  Its  length  may  be  computed  at  140 
miles,  by  60  in  breadth,  and  its  popuktion 
at  1,900,000.  Some  parte  of  this  country 
are  very  fine  and  hignly  cultivated ;  other 
parts  are  sandy,  and  that  lying  under  the 
hills  is  much  overrun  with  brushwood* 
A  considerable  quantity  of  muslin  is  manu- 
factured in  this  district,  principally  for 
turbans ;  but  its  chief  source  of  emolu- 
ment is  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jagger- 
nauth,  which  is  annually  visited  by  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Hindoo  pilgrims, 
who,  beside  the  offerings  made  to  the  idol, 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  government,  and  spend 
considerable  sums  on  their  route.  •  The  in- 
habitants of  the  district  who  are  mostly 
Hindoos,  and  many  of  them  Brahmins, 
are  excused41  from  paying  any  contribution 
to  the  temple,  considering  tnemselves  de» 
pendents  on  it,  and  therefore  do  not  pursue 
agriculture  with  that  seal  they  might  other* 
wise  do.  The  revenues  are  nere  collected 
as  in  some  parts  of  Bengal,  in  small  sheik 
called  couries,  which  are  used  for  coin. 
This  country  is  well  watered  by  the  Ma- 
hanuddy  ana  Bramnee,  or  Gauitry. rivers; 
its  principal  towns  are  Cuttack,  Jagger- 
nauth,  properly  Pursotem,  Balasore,  and 
Jagepore.  This  district  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  year  1319,  under  the  title  of 
Jagepore,  properly  Jehazpore,  by  the  Mar 
hometan  historians.  It  was  then  subject 
to  a  Hindoo  chief,  who  resided  at  Jage- 
pore ;  it  was  frequently  plundered  by  the 
governors  of  Bengal,  but  was  not  com- 
pletely subdued  till  the  reign  of  Soleyman 
Kefong,  in  the  year  1569,  who  then  con- 
quered and  annexed  it  to  Jtengal.    It  re,- 
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ttf  ained  a  dependency  of  that  province  with 
kttle  intermission  till  the  year  1731,  when 
it  was  ceded  by  the  nuwab  Alyverdy 
Khan  to  the  Nagpore  Mahrattas.  These 
in  their  torn  were,  in  the  year  1803,  again 
oompelled  to  cede  it  by  the  victorious 
arms  of  the  British,  directed  by  the  con- 
miramate  abilities  of  the  Marquis  Welles- 
ley,  and  It  is  new  managed  by  a  civil  esta- 
blishment of  judge,  collector,  &o. 

Cottack,  die  capital  of  the  above  dia- 
fiot,  called  also  Cottack  Bena*es,  and 
formerly  £abikggur ;  it  was  formerly  for- 
titled,  and  contained  a  number  of  good 
houses  and  good  bazars;  but,  during  the 
period  it  was  governed  by  the  Mahrattas,  it 
Jell  much  to  decay ;  its  position  is  naturally 
•rronff,  standing  in  an  island  formed  by 
the  Mahanuddy  river;  and  in  the  year 
1499,  it  withstood  the  Mogul  arms  for 
nearly  a  month;  but  since  the  erection  of 
the  fort  or  citadel  called  Barabutty,  the 
fortifications  have  been  neglected.  It  is 
now  she  residence  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
civil  establishment,  and  there  is  a  canton- 
ment Cor  a  corns  of  native  infantry  in  its 
vicinity;  the  situation  is  however  low  and 
unhealthy.  Long.  86.  10.  £.  Lat.  20. 
31.  N. 

Cuttkrar,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  dis- 
trict of  BareirjL  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
town  was  fought  a  decisive  battle  on  St 
George's  day,  in  the  year  1774,  between 
the  Rohillas  and  the  united  forces  of  the 
nuwab  Shuja  Addowleh  and  the  British. 
Fortune  favoured  the  latter,  and  the  greaU 
er  number  of  the  Rohillas  were  compelled 
to  pass  the  Ganges ;  but  a  portion  of  diem 
were  permitted  to  remain  under  their  chief 
Fyaoola  Khan,  in  the  district  of  ftampore. 
Long.  79.  S7.  E.    Lat.  88.  3.  N. 

Cuttdbuia,  an  island  in  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Chittagong. 
Jiong.  08.6.J2.   Lat.  81.  47.  N. 

Cutt,  Island,  a  small  island  on  the 
coast  of  Maine,  in  North  America. 

Cuttle,  a  small  village  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Haddington,  near  Preston- 
pans,  at  which  there  are  manufactures  of 
salt,  earthenware,  and  magnesia. 

GuTTua  Minor,  a  remarkable  pillar, 
situated  about  15  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  the  city  of  Dehiy,  the  capital  of  Hin- 
dostan. Its  base  is  a  polygon  of  87  sides, 
it  is  343  feet  high,  and  contains  four  bal- 
conies at  different  stage*,  and  a  regular 
spiral  staircase  inside,  which  leads  to  the 
summit  of  the  tower;  this  building  was 
erected  hy  the  celebrated  Mahometan  em- 
peror of  Hindostan,  after  the  capture  of 
I>ehly  in  the  year  119*,  as  a  monument  of 
fiis  victories  over  the  Hindoos.  The  tomb 
f£  the  chief  stands  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  the  westward  of  the  tower. 

Cutucuche,  a  very  rapid  river  of  South 


America,  which  runs  down  the  volcano  of 
Cotopaxi. 

Cutwa,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district  of 
Burdwan ;  it  is  situated  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Bhagarutty  river.  At  this 
place,  in  the  year  1743,  the  nuwsb  Ah 
Verdy  Khan  defeated  the  Mahrattas,  who 
had  overrun  all  the  districts  on  the  western 
aide  of  the  river,  and  kept  possession  of 
diem  for  nearly  two  years ;  also  during  the 
year  1744,  the  Mahrattas  had  a  standing 
camp  here  far  several  months,  and  spin 
defeated  by  the  nuwab ;  and  in  1763,  m 
engagement  took  place  here  between  a  de- 
tachment of  the  British  troops  and  those  of 
CoBsim  Aly  Khan,  in  which  die  latter  were 
defeated.   Long.  88. 10.  BL   Lat  23.37.  N. 

Cutwara,  the  name  of  two  towns  of 
Hindostan,  province  of  Chide. 

Coves,  a  small  town  of  Normandy,  with 
890  houses.    10  miles  N.  S.  of  A  Tranches. 

Cnvio,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  15  nub 
N.W.  ofComo. 

Cuxac,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aude,  5  mOes  N.  E.  of 
Narbonne. 

Cuxac,  a  town  of  France,  in  Langoe- 
doc,  9  miles  from  Carcassonne.  Popula- 
tion 1000. 

Cuxravxn,  a  village  and  seaport  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  its  month.  The 
harbour  is  large  and  commodious,  and  hal- 
ing lately  been  improved  at  a  great  expenoe. 
is  one  of  the  safest  on  the  coast,  and  i* 
resorted  to  in  all  cases  of  danger.  The  in- 
habitants arc  either  fishermen  or  pilots,  u 
it  is  here  that  vessels  generally  take  in  tbr 
latter,  in  order  to  ascend  the  river  to  Ham- 
burgh ;  they  are  bound  by  their  statutes  (o 
have  always  a  yacht  out  at  sea,  near  the 
outermost  buoy,  with  pilots  ready  to  con- 
duct any  vessel  that  may  demand  assist* 
ance.  This  village  and  bailiwic  were  par- 
chased  by  the  corporation  of  Hamburgh,  in 
the  14th  century,  in  die  view  of  giving  them 
the  command  of  the  Elbe  to  the  sea;  they  arr 
still  the  property  of  that  body,  and  are  go- 
verned by  one  of  the  senators.  During  the 
French  revolutionary  war,  Cuxhaven  w» 
(after  1795)  a  place  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, for  the  maintainance  of  intercourse 
between  England  and  the  continent.  0> 
the  fell  of  Hamburgh  in  1806,  Cnxhares 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  French, 
and  remained  above  seven  years  in  their 
hands ;  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  whea 
the  French  were  defending  Hamburgh, 
Cuxhaven  was  the  scene  of  some  sever? 
righting,  conducted  by  a  detachment  of  our 
lighter  ships  of  war.  60  miles  N.W.  of 
Hamburgh.  The  light-house  is  in  long.  < 
43.  1.  E.  lat  53.  68.  SI.  N. 

Cur  aba,  a  river  of  BrasO,  which  runs 
into' the  Paraguay, 
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Cpvo,  a  small  island  in  the  Mindoro  sea, 
between  Borneo  and  the  Philippines. 
Loog.  191.  5.  E.    Lat.  10.  58\  N. 

Cut©,  <rr  Cujo,  a  large  province  of 
Sodth  America,  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Andes,  formerly  included  in 
di*  kingdom  of  Chili,  hut  now  annexed  to 
ibe  vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is 
bounded  en  the  east  hy  the  country  called 
the  Pampas,  north  hyTucuman,  west  hy 
the  Andes,  and  south  hy  a  desert  country. 
It  is  of  a  mfld  temperature,  although  the 
hat  of  the  plains  is  rather  oppressive,  and 
extremely  fertile,  abounding,  independent- 
ly of  the  fruits  peculiar  to  the  country, 
in  wheat,  all  kinds  of  pulse,  wine,  and 
brandies.  Immense  herds  of  cattle  are 
ibo  pastured  hi  the  plains. 

Cuto ac an,  a  town  of  Mexico,  hi  the  in- 
tendancy  of  Mexico,  containing  a  convent 
ef  nuns,  founded  by  Hernan  Cortes. 

Citotefec,  SanBartolome  de,  a  town 
of  Mexico,  in  the  intendaacy  of  Oaxaca, 
containing  about  1000  inhabitants. 

Cczco,  a  city  of  Peru,  and  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Penman  empire,  in  South 
America.  It  was  founded,  according  to  the 
fnmmon  tradition,  in  1043,  by  Manca  Ca- 
ptr,  the  first  Inca  of  Peru ;  and  it  is  situated 
upon  a  rough  and  unequal  plain,  formed  by 
the  skirts  of  various  mountains,  which  are 
rahed  by  the  small  river  Guatanay.  The 
grjndeur  and  magnificence  of  the  edifices, 
of  the  fortress,  and  of  the  temple  of  the 
ton,  struck  die  Spaniards  with  astonish- 
ment in  1534,  when  the  city  was  taken 
possesion  of  by  Francis  Pizarro.  In  the 
centre  was  a  large  level  place,  from  which 
four  grand  streets  divided.  Each  province 
ef  the  empire  had  its  peculiar  quarter,  in 
vbich  they  must  reside  during  life,  with- 
out the  liberty  of  changing.  They  might 
preserve  their  ancient  customs,  but  were  all 
compelled  to  worship  the  sun  in  a  sumptu- 
«n  temple,  whose  walls  were  incruated 
vith  gold  and  silver,  and  adorned  with 
different  figures  and  idols  of  the  various 
taboos  subdued  by  the  Incas.  On  a  hiH 
towards  the  north  are  yet  seen  the  ruins  of 
i  fortress  built  by  the  Incas,  which  had  a 
rommnnication  by  means' of  subterraneous 
pustges,  with  three  forts  built  in  the  walk 
of  Cuzco,  The  wall  was  of  an  extraordi- 
nary height,  and  built  of  stone,  with  great 
neatness.  The  Spaniards  found  the  houses 
bult  with  stone,  and  amongst  them  a  great 
Dumber  of  palaces,  whose  principal  orna- 
ments were  of  sold  and  silver,  which  glit- 
ttftd  on  the  walls.  All  the  descendents  of 
tbe  Incas  resided  in  a  particular  quarter. 
Cuzco  is  at  present  a  large  city,  containing 
About  20,000  inhabitants.  The  houses  are 
•kww  *H  built  of  stone,  and  are  cf  fine 
poporuoDS.  The  cathedral  is  large,  beau- 
*«,  and  rich,  tmd  of  elegant  architecture. 


There  are,besides,nine  other  parish  churches, 
likewise  convents  and  hospitals,  some  of 
which  have  very  ample  revenues.  The  city 
preserves  many  monuments  of  its  ancient 
grandeur,  and  among  others  the  great  fort- 
ress* built  for  its  defence,  which,  although 
injured,  by  time,  bears  testimony  to  the 
power  of  the  Incas,  and  excites  astonish- 
ment in  the  mind  of  every  beholder,  since 
the  stones,  so  vast  and  shapeless*  and  of  so 
irregular  a  superficies,  are  kuit  together,  and 
laid  one  to  fit  into  the  other  with  such 
nicety,  as  to  want  no  mortar  or  other  ma- 
terial with  which  to  fill  up  the  interstices. 
The  jurisdiction  of  Cuzco  was  formerly 
very  extensive  ,*  but  it  has  been  since  greaU 
ly  reduced.  550  miles  E.S.B.  of  Lima. 
Long.  71.  4.  W.  Lat  13.  43.  S. 

Cuzumel,  an  island  near  the  coast  of 
Yucatan,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  15  leagues 
long  and  5  broad.  Its  principal  town  is 
Santa  Cruz.    Long.  87.  W.  Lat.  19.  N. 

Cyc  lades,  the  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  the  group  of  islands  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, which  are  ranged  circularly,  and  lie 
in  the  open  sea,  instead  of  being  scattered* 
like  the  Sporadea,  along  the  coast  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Andrew  is  the  most  northerly,  and 
Santorin  the  most  southerly ;  the  others  of 
note  are  Naxos,  Axnorgo,  Pares,  Peripho, 
Milo,  Zea,  Tino,  aiul  Stampalia.  See 
Archipelago. 

Cyprian,  St,  a  very  small  island  of  Spain, 
on  the  coast  of  Galicia. 

Cyprian,  St,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Galicia,  30  miles  N.  of 
Mondonedo.  Long.  7.  18.  W.  Lat.  43. 
42.  N. 

Cyprtxn,  St,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Areyron,  15  mile* 
N.W.  of  Rhodes. 

Cyprien,  St,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Dordogne.  Population 
1800.    7milesW.ofSarlat. 

Cyprus,  a  large  island  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  about  140 
miles  in  length  and  75  in  breadth.  It  was 
much  celebrated  in  the  ancient  world  for 
its  ample  population,  its  smiling  aspect, 
and,  above  all,  as  the  abode  of  gaiety  and 
pleasure.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  it  wis  for  some  time  occupied  by 
the  Arabs ;  but  they  were  driven  from  it 
during  the  crusades,  and  the  title  of  king; 
of  Cyprus  was  for  some  time  held  by  Rich- 
ard I.  of  England.  In  1490  it  fell  into  th? 
hands  of  the  Venetians,  from  whom  it  was. 
wrested  in  1570  by  the  Turks,  who  have 
ever  since  continued  masters  of  the  island. 
It  has  now,  however,  declined  greatly  front 
its  ancient  wealth  and  importance,  and  is 
not  supposed  to  contain  above  60,000  in- 
habitants. * 

Cyprus  is  nearly  traversed  from  east  to 
west  by  tv*o  chains  of  mountains,  which  are 
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vjery  lofty,  and  covered  with  mow  during  ed  cotton*.  The  first  is  remarkable  for  its 
the  winter.  These,  however,  instead  or  brilliant  and  lively  colour.  ThecarpeUaiv 
tempering  the  intensity  of  die  summer  also  of  excellent  workmanship;  aa^thotufa 
heats,  serve  only  to  render  them  more  in-  barely  large  enough  to  cover  an  £ngusfa 
tense  and  oppressive.  The  level  tracts,  hearth,  bring  Horn  40  to  50  piastres  a-weee. 
situated  chiefly  to  the  south  of  these  moun- 
tains, are  excluded  T 

enee  of  the  north  i v 

Two-thirda  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cram 
are  Christian,  but  are  cruelly  oppressed  by 
their  Turkish  masters.    The  governor  tl 


rm.  ,~  .         ^P^^ws-pieee, 

The  printed  cottons  have  this  valuable  qui. 
i  by  them  from  th,e  infra-    lity,  that  the  colours,  instead  of  fading,  be- 
and  west  winds,  which    come  more  splendid  by  washing, 

alone  bring  with  them  any  portion  of  cool-        ^ —  »^*-j-  -°  * »--»-- 

ness,  and  are  exposed,  without  shelter,  to 
the  burning  blasts  which  blow  from  the 


aides  at  Nicotia:  his  appointment  is  annual, 
and  obtained  by  purchase;  so  that  the  ok 


without  any  regard  to  what  may  aftemnii 
become  of  the  island.  Under  this  horrid 
system,  Cyprus,  from  being  one  of  the  mat 
fertile  and  beautiful  spots  in  the  world,  has 
been  converted  almost  into  a  desert   Its 


deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia.    Its  harbours 

are  thus  more  sultry  than  any  other  in  the  ,  r ,  w  wmmmm , 

Levant  From  the  low  plains  on  the  coast  ject  of  every  successive  ruler  is  to  extort 
is  frequently  seen  rising  that  white  fog,    the  utmost  possible  amount  of  revenue, 

known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  malaria;    "~ s*u~" * J        *    " 

and  those  who  travel  without  proper  pre- 
cautions frequently  suffer  from  the  coup  de 
ioUtl.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cold  of  win- 
ter ts  said  by  Pococke  to  be  very  severe,  

owing  to  the  breezes  which  blow  from  the  females,  however,  still  display  that  beauty 
snow  covered  mountains  of  the  island  itself,  of  form  and  features  for  which  they  were 
and  of  Asia  Minor.  so  much  celebrated  in  ancient  times.  They 

The  corn  of  Cyprus  is  of  excellent  qua-  exhibit  in .  high  perfection  that  style  of 
lity ;'  but  wine  is  toe  staple  product  of  the  countenance  which  is  characterised ss  pecu- 
island  Its  grapes  are  perhaps  the  richest  liarly  Grecian.  They  still  study  alto  to 
and  most  luscious  in  the  world ;  their  juice  heightentheir  charms  by  all  the  aids  of  art, 
resembles  a  concentrated  essence.     The    and  particularly  excel  in  cosmetic  prepare- 

wines  made  from  them  are  famous  over  the    *5~"-  ' *  — v-^  .*. 

Levant,  and,  in  the  hyperbolical  language 
of  the  east,  are  said  to  have  power  to  restore 
youth  and  health  to  the  most  exhausted 

frame.    To  English  palates,  however,  they  w  #      „, 

are  rendered  ungrateful  by  a  sickly  sweet-  these  may  be  mentioned  a  large  belt  or  mk) 
ness,  which  it  requires  nearly  a  century  of  fastened  by  two  bulky  and  heavy  polished 
age  to  remove.  Their  strong  aperient  qua-  brass  bucklers,  some  of  which  are  nearly  a& 
lity  renders  them  also  unsafe,  when  not  large  as  a  barber's  bason.  These  female 
used  with  caution.  In  sweetness,  colour, 
and  other  qualities,  this  wine  is  said  to  re- 
Bemble  Tokay  more  than  any  other.  Its 
strength  is  shown  by  its  being  kept  in  casks, 
without  any  other  precaution  to  exclude  the 
air  than  that  of  placing  a  piece  of  sheet  lead 

over  the  bung  hole.    At  the  age  of  forty  _  c^«..,  «,„*•», 

years  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  perfection,  and  and  intaglios,  may  here  be  easily  made; 
its  qualities  are  considered  aa  truly  bal-  these  are  partly  Roman  and  partly  Egyi* 
ramie.  All  the  valuable  kinds  are  white,  tian :  they  are  composed  chieflyof  red  cor- 
the  red  being  merely  used  as  vin  du  pays,  nelian ;  some  of  red  garnet,  the  carbuncle 
The  apricots  of  Cyprus  are  delicious,  and  of  the  ancients;  others  of  onyx,  bloodstone, 
may  be  purchased  at  three  shillings  a  bushel ;  topaz,  jasper,  and  even  quartz, 
many  varieties  of  the  gourd  and  pumpkin  The  principal  towns  of  Cyprus  are  Ni- 
are  also  produced.  Other  •products  are  cotia,  Famagusta,  and  Larnica,  all  situated 
cheese,  wool,  cotton,  silk,  and  salt.    The    in  the  south-east  part  of  the  island. 


tions,  by  means  of  which  they  can  give  any 
colour  to  their  hair  that  may  be  desired. 
They  dress  also  in  very  splendid  colours, 
though  some  of  their  ornaments  are  more 
distinguished  by  show  than  taste.    Among 


seem  still  also  to  retain  a  large  portion  of 
that  voluptuous  and  dissolute  character 
which  distinguished  their  ancestors,  who 
officiated  at  the  Paphian  shrine. 

Cyprus  offers  the  richest  harvest  for  the 
antiquary  of  any  of  the  Grecian  islands. 
An  extensive  collection  of  gems,  medals, 


J>osition  of  the  mines,  for  which  Cyprus  was 
once  famous,  cannot  now  be  recognised. 
Some  remarkable  minerals  axe,  however, 
found,  particularly  a  highly  transparent 
quarts,  which  is  sometimes  passed  for  dia- 
monds, and  has  even  been  called  the  Baffk 
diamond.  .  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Baffh 
is  also  found  an  amianthus,  or  mineral  cloth, 
peculiarly  distinguished  for  its  flexibility, 
whiteness,  and  delicate  fibrous  structure. 
Cyprus  is  noted  for  the  common  Turkey 
manufactures  of  leather,  carpets,  and  print* 


Cyr,  St,  the  name  of  a  number  of  small 
towns  and  villages  in  France.  The  follow- 
ing  are  the  principal :  in  the  department  of 
the  Mayennc,  12  miles  west  of  Laval;  id 
the  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  5 
miles  from  Saumur ;  in  the  department  of 
La  Manche,  2£  miles  from  Valognes;  and 
in  the  department  of  the  Ain.  15  miles 
S.  W.  of  Bourg  en  Bresse. 

Cyb,  St,-  a  village  of  France,  in  the  de- 
parment  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  about 
three  miles  from  Versailles.     Hen?  wa< 
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bete  the  revolution,  a  celebrated  Augus- 
tine abbey,  for  tbe  instruction  of  850  young 

i&und- 


bdia«ftBepoomnoBieaae.  It 
si  b;  the  well  known  Madame  de  Main* 
knot,  who  was  abbess  from  1715  till  her 
death.  The  revenue  of  the  establishment 
was  about  L.7000  a  year.  Under  the 
government  of  Bonaparte,  the  building  was 
converted  into  a  Prytaneum,  where  400 
youths,  the  sons  of  officers  whohadralkn 
is  tbe  lervioe  of  their  country,  were  educat- 
ed gratis;  but  this  institution  was  subse- 
quently restored  to  La  Fteche. 

It*  di  Bailleul,  St,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  La  Mauche. 
b  niki&£.  of  Mortain. 

Ive  de  Chatoux,  St,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  die  Rhone, 
*  miles  N.  W.  of  VUletranche. 

Cvi  ou  Gaclt,  St,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Indre 
ladUre,  15  miles  N.fi. of  Tours.  There 
b  another  St  Cvr,  in  this  department,  about 
IJmflesN.vF.  of  Tours. 

In  sua  Msothon,  St,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ain,  10 
nikt  N\  W.  of  Bourg  en  Brest*. 

Cti  ad  Mont  d'Oe,  St,  a  small  town 
e<  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone. 
2\  miles  N.  of  Lyons. 

Cn  ok  Saioe,  St,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Loir  and 
Cher,  19  miles  N.  W.  of  Vendome. 

Cyi  d£  Valoeges,  St,  a  small  town  of 
Fftoce,  in  the  department  of  the  Loire,  8 
Dries X.E.  of  Fours. 

Cues,  Sr,  a  small  village  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine. 
This  pariah  ako  contains  the  fishing  village 
rf  Milton.  Population  1664.  6  miles  N. 
of  Montrose.. 

Cz.— Certain  articles  sometimes  begin- 
ning thai,  and  not  to  be  found  here,  may 
be  watht  under  Cs  and  Tsch. 

CzAurmow,  a  small  town  of  Prussian 
Poland,  on  the  river  Nets,  with  1700  in- 
habitants,   86  miles  N.  of  Poeen. 

Cuinobtl,  a  small  town  of  Russian 
Poland,  in  the  government  of  Kiev,  on  the 
"a  rYzypfec,  near  Brypets. 

ClASMOKOZ-IENIECA,    E  Small    tOWU    of 

Buaaan  Poland,  in  the  government  of  Po- 
tm,  IS  miles  W.  of  Kaminiec. 

Cmsnowanz,  a  village  of  Silesia,  in 
the  circle  of  Oppeln.  Population  500.  4 
nOesN.ofOppeln. 

Czaeeowo,  a  village  in  Poland,  on  the 
Narew,  remarkable  for  a  severe  conflict 
which  took  place  on  the  23d  December 
1*06,  when  the  right  wing  of  the  French, 
coannanded  by  Bonaparte  in  person,  car- 
ried the  Rnatian  batteries  after  a  desperate 


CzA*j<owiZTCK,,a  small  town  of  Russia, 
hi  the  government  of  Grodno,  near  Brzesk. 


Ceakky  Ostbow,  a  small  town  of  Rus- 
sia, in  the  government  of  Podolia,  near  the 
source  of  the  Bog. 

Czaetoeysk,  a  small  town  of  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Volhynia,  on  the 
river  Ster.  48  miles  E.S.E.  of  Prague. 
Long.  15.  23.  40.  E.  Lat.  49. 51. 49.  N. 
.  Czaslau,  or  Tschaslau,  a  town  of  Bo- 
hemia, with  2000  inhabitants,  the  capital 
of  the  circle  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Cnidimka.  It  is  remarkable,  as  possessing 
the  highest,  spire  in  all  Bohemia,  which 
surmounts  a  beautiful  church,  where  is 
interred  the  ramous  leader  of  the  Hussites, 
John  Chival  of  Trocxnow,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Zisca. 

Czaslau,  or  Csaslau,  a  circle  of  Bo- 
hemia, which  takes  its  name  from  the  fore- 
going town,  and  is  inclosed  by  Moravia, 
and  the  circle  of  Tabor,  Kaursim,  Bitschow 
andChrudim.  The  soil  is  tolerably  produc- 
tive, but  manufactures  are  less  ffairwhing 
here  than  in  other  parts  of  Bohemia.  The 
language  generally  spoken  is  the  Bohemian. 
In  this  district  there  are  8  towns,  33 
boroughs,  829  villages,  and  (in  1811) 
178,000  inhabitants. 

Czaszniki,  a  small  town  of  Russian  Li- 
thuania, in  the  government  of  Witepsk, 
45  miles  S.  £.  of  Polotsk. 

Czataldza,  a  town  of  Greece,  in  Thea- 
saly  Proper,  standing  on  the  road,  to  Zei- 
toun,  on  the  bank  or  a  river,  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Crannum.    Population  3000. 

Czcuino,  a  village  of  Austrian  Galicts, 
between  Prsemyfl  and  Mosciska ;  it  is  one 
of  t]ie  best  and  neatest  in  the  province. 

Czchow,  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
Galicia,  in  the  circle  of  Bochnia,  on  the 
Donajec 

CzEczEE8K,asmall  town  of  Russia,in  the 
government  of  Mohilev,on  the  river  Soscha. 

Czkoleo,  a  market  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Pest,  76  miles  S.  E.  of 
Buda. 

CzKiiowtTz,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Hradisch. 

Czenstochowa,  New,  a  small  town 
of  Russian  Poland,  (of  170  houses),  on 
the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  near  the  source 
of  the  Wartha.  It  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  upper  part  of 
which  stands  a  fortified  monastery,  which 
was  garrisoned  by  the  French  in  1812. 
Old  Czenstochowa,  which  is  in  the  vici- 
nity, was  nearly  burnt  to  the  ground. in 
1771,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt,  and  now 
contains  280  houses.  50  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  Cracow.  Long.  19.  10.  £.  Lat.  50. 
48.  N. 

Czbechowitz,  a  small  town  of  Bo- 
hemia, on  the  road  from  Prague  to  Pilsen, 
with  110  houses. 

CzERfcKWE,  the  name  of  two  small  towns 
of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Tabor.    The 
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•fie  contains  160  houses,  and  is  10  miles 
S.  £.  of  Pilgram ;  the  other  is  situated  to 
the  N.  £.  and  contains  130  houses. 

Czbbefowetz,  ft  small  town  of  Russia, 
on  the  Suda,  4  navigable  river  which  fells 
into  the  Wolga.    Population  600. 

Czermierniii,  ft  market  town  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  formerly  in  the  Aus- 
trian circle  of  Lublin. 

Czernahoba,  a  market  town  of  Mora- 
via, in  the  circle  of  Brann.  14  miles  N.  of 
Bruno.    Long.  16.  83.  £.  Lat.  49.  8.  N. 

Czbbnaucii,  a  town  of  Moldavia,  on 
the  Pruth,  9  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Jassy.  Long. 
86.54.E.  Lat.  48. 35.  N. 

Czebnavoda,  ft  town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Bulgaria*  48  miles  N.  of  Ternova, 
Long.  8*.  80.  E.  Lat.  43.  40.  N. 

Czbbniaxow,  a  small  town  of  Russian 
Poland,  in  the  government  of  Volhynia. 

Czkbnichow,  ft  small  town  of  Russian 
Lithuania,  in  the  government  of  Wilna. 

Czerniejewo,  a  small  town  of  die  Prus- 
sian states,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen, 
circle  of  Gnesna,  with  900  inhabitants. 

Czerkigov,  or  Tschbbxigov,  ft  govern- 
ment of  European  Russia,  which  was  erect- 
ed in  the  year  1781,  and  lies  between  those 
of  Mohikv,  Sraolensko,  Orel,  Kursk,  Pul- 
tava,  Kiev,  and  Minsk.  It  has  been  aug- 
mented beyond  its  original  boundaries  by 
the  accession  of  the  government  of  Novgo- 
rod-Sieverskoi,  and  it  now  contains,  ac- 
cording to  official  returns,  741,840  inhabit- 
ants.   The  soil  is  extremely  fertile. 

Czebnigov,  or  Tchebnigow,  the  capital 
of  the  foregoing  government,  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Desna,  is  fortified, 
and  ia  the  see  of  a' Greek  archbishop.  Po- 
pulation 5000.  75  miles  N.  of  Kiev,  and 
344  S.W.  of  Moscow.  Long.  38.  13.  £. 
Lat  51. 80.  N. 

Czebkik,  a  thriving  town  of  Sclavonia, 
in  the  county  of  Posehego,  on  the  confines 
ofthatofGradisk*. 

Czebkik,  a  small  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Volhynia.  37  miles  S.E. 
of  Ourncre. 

Czebniowcb,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Podolia,  on  the  Morachwa. 
"  Czbbnitz,  ft  town  of  Walachia,  situated 
near  the  north  side  of  the  Danube.  In  the 
year  1789,  it  was  taken  by  the  Austrians. 
44  miles  £.  of  Belgrade.  Long.  88.  17.  £. 
Lat.  44.  58.  N. 

Czebnovich,  (Rise a),  a  river  of  Mon- 
tenegro, which  fells  into  the  lake  of 
Scutari. 

CzfiBvovicz,  or  Tschebnowitz,  a  town 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  the  capital  of  the 
Bucharvine,or  properly,  of  a  circle  in  Galicia, 
ia  agreeably  situated  at  the  foot  of  moun- 
tains), on.  the  south  bank  of  the  Pruth,  on 
the  high  road  from  Lemberg  to  Jassy,  140 


miles  &E.  of  the  former,  aad*5N.W.of 
the  latter.  It  was  enlarged  and  improved 
in  1771,  and  now  contains  800  houses,  and 
5400  inhabitants.  Here  ia  ft  Greek  bishop, 
b  criminal  court,  a  central  customhouse,  a 
provincial  school,  and  a  charity  school.  The 
population  of  the  circle  in  1803  was  19S&*. 
see  Bucharvine.  Long.  86.  33.  £.  Lat 
48.  85.  40.  N. 

Czebnowitz,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  m  the 
circle  of  Tabor,  with  160  houses.  IS  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Tabor. 

Czebsk,  a  small  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  department  of  Warsaw,  on  the 
Vistula,  with  a  castle  on  a  high  rock,  it 
was  anciently  the  capital  of  Masovia,  sad 
the  residence  of  the  Dukes,  but  is  now  roach 
decayed.    85  miles  8.  E.  of  Warsaw. 

CZEBWENITZA,  OT  CSEBVETITZA,  ft  viU 

lage  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Aba- 
Ujvar,  not  far  from  Caschau.  In  thit 
neighbourhood  is  the  only  mine  of  ml 
opals  in  Europe. 

CzEBwoNOoaon,  a  market  town  of  Aus- 
trian Galicia,  in  the  circle  of  ZaJeszciyki, 
30  miles  W.  of  Kaminiec. 

Czebwomy  Dwob,  ft  smsll  town  of  Rus- 
sia, in  the  government  of  Wilna,  district 
of  Semigallia,  on  the  river  Niemen. 

Czichen,  a  market  town  and  baflhric 
of  Bast  Prussia,  in  the  circle  of  Oleska 

Czicsebeda,  ft  town  of  Transylvania. 
Long.  85. 80.  E.  Lat  46.  34.  N. 

Cziolina,  a  small  river  of  Bohemia, 
which  mils  into  the  Kibe. 

Cziffer,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Presburg,  4  miles  from  Tyintiu 

Czigbin,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Kiev,  on  the  river  Ros. 

Czibacu,  ft  neat  market  town  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  in  Sclavonia. 

Czibcassy,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Volhynia,  on  the  Dnieper. 

Czeocyn,  a  town  of  Prussian  Poked, 
in  Podlachia,  with  8800  inhabitants. 

Czongrad,  a  market  town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  situated 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Korosch  and  the 
Theyss.  Long.  80. 9.  £.  Lat.  46. 43. 18.  X 

Czonguad,  a  county  of  Hungary,  so 
called  from  the  foregoing  market  tonn. 
It  is  inclosed  by  the  counties  of  Hewescb 
Bekeseh,  Chonad,  Batach,  Pesth,  and 
Little  Cumania.  The  length  is  SO  miks ; 
the  breadth  18. 

Czuchloma,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  tht 
government  of  Kostroma,  on  the  lake  of  the 
same  name.  107  miks  X.  W.  of  Kostroma 

Czudec,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  Gaii 
da,  on  the  river  Wislok. 

Czudnow,  a  small  town  of  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Volhynia. 

Czybix,  a  fewn  of  Russian  LithnaiaJ 
in  the  government  of  Oxcdno. 
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Daiai,  a  village  of  Egypt,  on  the  left 
biok  of  the  Nile,  20  miles  S.  of  Cairo. 

Diiay,  a  small  island  of  the  Hebrides, 
annexed  to  the  county  of  Inverness,  about 
1  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad. 

Dabee,  a  small  town  of  Farther  Pome- 
nnia,  situated  between  the  lakes  of  Daber 
and  Teetze,  16  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Stargard. 
Pnpalttion  870.  Long.  15.  21.  E.  Lat* 
53.  42.  N. 

Dabhaosek,  a  small  town  of  the  grand 
<Jochy  of  the  Lower  Rhine.    There  are 

X'  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.     8 
N.W.ofWetelar. 

Dabogya,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Gohod,  35  miles  E.  of  Gohiid. 

Dai  rob  a,  or  Do  nb  now  a,  a  small  town 
of  Austrian  Galicia,  1 1  miles  N.  of  Tarnow. 

Dabul,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  on  the 
coat  of  Concan,  in  the  province  of  Beja- 
poor.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Portuguese 
wider  Almeida,  in  1509,  but  retaken  by 
the  natives,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Mah- 
nttis.  Its  principal  trade  is  in  Pepper  and 
alt  Distant  80  miles  S.  of  Bombay. 
Long.  72.  53.  E.    Lat  17.  45.  N. 

Dabcsia,  a  town  of  Great  Bukharia,  45 
miles  W.  of  Samarcand. 

Dacca  Jelalpose,  an  extensive  and 
rich  district  of  Bengal,  situated  principally 
between  the  23d  and  24th  degrees  of  north- 
ern latitude.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded 
by  Mymunsingh,  on  the  south  by  Backer* 
pnge,  on  the  east  it  has  Tipperah,  and  on 
the  west  Ranjeshahy  and  Jessore.  This  is 
"teemed  the  richest  and  largest  district  in 
&ngil,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of 
ulutble  zemindaries  or  estates,  and  is  in* 
teftected  by  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra, 
two  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world, 
which,  with  their  various  branches,  form  a 
complete  inland  navigation,  extending  to 
wery  part  of  the  country,  so  that  every 
town  having  its  river  or  canal,  the  general 
mode  of  travelling  or  conveying  goods  is 
by  water.  These  rivers  frequently  over- 
flow the  plains,  and  by  their  inundation 
"use  considerable  changes  in  the  boundaries 
of  estates,  and  do  much  damage ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  fertilise  the  soil.  It 
"  not  uncommon  in  this  district  to  sail 
over  fields  of  rice  six  or  eight  feet  high. 
Its  principal  produce  is  rice,  the  abundance 
»<1  cheapness  of  which  is  nearly  incredible. 
During  a  scarcity  in  the  year  1786,  when 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  dying  of 
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want,  the  coarse  rice,  called  dhan  or  poddy, 
was  selling  in  the  bazar  at  the  rate  of 
240  lb.  for  the  rupee,  the  value  of  which 
h  about  Is.  3d. )  but  In  cheap  years  it 
has  been  sold  at  the  rate  of  640  lb.  Its 
next  articles  of  consequence  are  betel  nut, 
tobacco,  and  cotton;  but  although  the 
Quantity  of  the  latter  ii  very  great,  yet  it 
does  not  suffice  for  the  various  and  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  it  carried  on  in  every 
town  and  village  of  the  district  Although 
its  muslins  surpass  in  fineness  of  texture 
and  delicacy,  at  the  present  time,  the  pro- 
duce of  any  other  country,  yet  the  natives 
assert  that  the  art  of  making  them  is  very 
much  fallen  off,  and  that,  during  the  zenith 
of  the  Mogul  government,  pieces  were  made 
for  the  court,  which  could  only  be  wove 
under  water,  and  when  spread  on  the  grass, 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the 
morning  dew,  on  which  account  they  were 
called  shebnu/n. 

During  the  Mahometan  government  this 
district  was  in  general  ruled  by  a  deputy  of 
the  nabob  called  the  naib  nazim,  but  more 
frequently  by  the  deputy  of  the  latter. 
The  last  person  who  held  the  office  of  naib 
nazim  was  a  worthy  nobleman  named  Jes- 
sarut  Khan,  who  having  been  ordered  by 
the  nabob  Cossim  Aly  Khan,  in  the  year 
1763,  to  put  all  the  English  at  Dacca  to 
death,  very  humanely  put  them  all  on  board 
boats,  and  sent  them  under  the  protection 
of  a  trusty  guard  to  Calcutta ;  in  reward  for 
which  conduct  he  was  appointed,  after  the 
expulsion  of  Cossim  Aly,  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  im  English  gentleman,  to  carry 
on  the  duties  or  his  former  office;  and 
after  his  decease,  a  pension  was  settled  on 
his  family,  and  the  eldest  son  honoured  with 
the  title  of  nabob,  the  present  possessor  of 
which  does  credit  to  the  title,  and  supports 
the  respectability  of  his  ancestors.  This 
district  is  said  to  contain  nearly  a  million 
of  inhabitants,  the  majority  or  whom  are 
Mahometans.  This  extraordinary  circum- 
stance can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  city 
of  Dacca  having  been  for  a  considerable 
period  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  district  was  assigned 
to  officers  of  that  religion,  who  established 
their  own  relations  and  followers  in  their 
estates,  and  gave  their  own  names  to  the 
different  places.  Its  principal  towns  ore 
Dacca,  Narraingunge,  Sunergong,  and  Ra- 
janagur. 
2c 
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Dacca,  a  large  city,  capital  of  the  aboye 
named  district,  and  for  eighty  yean  the 
capital  of  Bengal  During  this  period  it 
was  called,  in  compliment  to  the  emperor 
Jehangire,  Jehangireanagor.  It  is  situated 
on  the  northern  hank  of  a  deep  and  broad 
river  called  the  Boor  Gunga  (Old  Ganges), 
at  the  distance  of  100  miles  from  the  sea, 
a  position  extremely  favourable  for  trade, 
as  the  river  communicates  with  all  the  other 
inland  navigations.  The  houses  of  the 
wealthy  are  built  of  brick,  but  the  bazars 
are  only  tiled  or  thatched;  but  as  every 
vacant  spot  is  filled  with  trees,  from  a  dis- 
tance it  looks  like  a  grove.  The  French, 
Dutch,  and  English  East  India  companies 
had  factories  established  here  at  an  early 
period;  those  of  the  two  former  are  gone 
to  decay,  but  that  of  the  latter  still  flou- 
rishes, and  being  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  having  small  bastions,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fort.  The  ancient  citadel  was 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  town, 
but  is  now  in  ruins,  great  part  of  the  wall 
having  been  washed  away  by  the  river. 
The  palace  called  the  Pooshteh  is,  however, 
still  in  good  repair.  It  is  in  this  city  or  its 
vicinity  that  are  manufactured  those  beau- 
tiful muslins  which  are  exported  to  every 
part  of  (he  civilised  world.  It  also  has  an 
extensive  manufacture  of  shell  bracelets, 
much  worn  by  the  Hindoo  women. 

$eing  the  residence  of  the  judges,  both  of 
the  city  and  court  of  circuit,  of  the  collec- 
tor, commercial  chief,  &c.  and  the  station 
of  a  battalion  of  native  infantry,  its  inha- 
bitants are  very  numerous,  and  comprise 
every  class  and  denomination  of  people.  The 
country  in  die  vicinity  being  level,  is  gene- 
rally overflowed  during  the  rainy  season,  in 
conseauence  of  which  the  hot  winds  which 
pervade  almost  all  other  parts  of  India,  are 
never  felt  here,  The  months  qf  September 
and  October,  while  the  rivers  are  subsiding, 
and  the  inundation  draining  off  the  land, 
are,  however,  unhealthy ;  the  remainder  of 
the  year  is  salubrious  and  pleasant,  though 
the  climate  is  more  relaxing  than  that  of 
the  western  or  northern  provinces.  As  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  abounds  with 
game  of  all  sorts,  from  the  tiger  to  the 
quail,  the  European  gentlemen  spend  their 
leisure  time,  during  the  three  cold  months, 
in  tents,  enjoying  we  sports  of  the  field. 

During  the  Mogul  government,  a  large 
establishment  of  war  and  state  boats  was 
kept  up  at  Dacca,  to  defend  the  country, 
against  the  Mughs  and  people  of  Assam. 
This  establishment  cost  L.45,000  per  an- 
num; the  gunners  belonging  to  it  were 
principally  Portuguese,  of  whose  descend- 
ants there  are  still  a  number  residing  in  the 
town  or  neighbourhood.  Provisions  of  all 
lands  are  here  very  cheap,  and  fish  in  great 


abundance.  The  distance  from  Calcutta 
by  land  is  180  miles.  Long.  90.  17.  £. 
Lat  93.  49.  N. 

Dacca,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Behar,  district  of  Bettiah.  Long.  90. 30. 
E.  Lat.  S3.  43.  N. 

Daccapilly,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  district  of  Palnaud,  15  miles  E.  of  Ti- 
merycotta. 

Dachau,  a  small  town  of  Upper  Bavaria, 
with  900  inhabitants,  10  miles  N.  N.  W.  at' 
Munich. 

Dachsback,  a  large  market  town  of  Ba- 
varia, on  the  Aisch,  99  miles  S.  of  Bam* 


ach8Bdro,  a  village  of  France,  in 
Alsace,  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  8 
miles  S.  of  Saverne. 

Dachsenbach,  a  market  town  of  the 
duchy  of  Salzburg,  on  the  Salza,  36  miles 
S.  of  Salzburg. 

Dachsland,  a  village  of  Baden,  on  the 
Rhine,  with  900  inhabitants,  11  miles  SS.. 
ofRastadt. 

Dacbstein,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Alsace,  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  s 
miles  W.  of  Strasburg.  Long.  7.  33.  £. 
Lat.  48. 35.  N. 

Dacino,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  province 
of  Pasto,  which  enters  the  Coca,  in  lat  0. 
30.  8. 

Dacrb,  a  township  of  England,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Population 
710.  Distant  4  miles  from  Ripley,  and 
318  from  London. 

Dadacardim,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Diarbekir,  60  miles  S.  of 
Diarbetdr. 

Dadari,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Delhi.  Long.  76.  41.  E.  Lat  88. 
47.  N. 

Dabebi,  a  town  of  Turkish  Armenia,  in 
the  government  of  Ears,  30  miles  N.  N.  £. 
of  Kara,  and  99  £.  of  Ardanoudje. 

Dadei.br,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Caramania,  19  miles  N.  of 
Konieh. 

Daden,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Natolia,  90  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Castamena. 

Dam,  a  town  of  Greece,  near  Parnassus, 
built  on  a  succession  of  eminences  in  the 
form  of  a  theatre.  Here  are  considerable 
rivers,  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Amphiclea.  Near  it  flows  the  river 
Cephissus,  a  much  larger  stream  than  the 
one  of  the  same  name  at  Atttens.  Popula- 
tion 9000.  50  miles  N.  of  Castri,  the  an- 
cient Delphi,  and  75  S.  of  Larissa. 

Dadinan,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fan,  20  miles  N.  of  Jaron. 

Dam  van,  a  plain  of  Persia,  lying  be- 
tween Schiraz  and  Lor.  It  is  about  15  miles 
in  circumference,  and  covered  with  orang*, 
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rim,  and  pomegranate  trees.  Hither  the 
finspean  merchants  of  Ormus  were  wont 
to  retro*  during  the  heats  of  summer. 

Dabixkble,  a  small  towa  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  in  West  Flanders.  Population  1550, 
13nuTesE.by  S.  of  Ypres. 

Dajl,  a  river  of  the  county  of  Mark, 
which  runs  into  the  Roer. 

Dasl,  a  river  of  the  duchy  of  Berg, 
which  runs  into  the  Sieg,  3  miles  above  Sieg- 


DUrr,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Renfrew- 
shire, in  the  pariah  of  Innerkip,  containing 
400  inhabitants.    3  miles  W.  of  Greenock. 

Dapfeb,  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Southern  Africa,  about  midway  between 
Tahfe  and  Saddanha  bays.  Long.  18.  E. 
Lat  33. 20.  S. 

Dafnb,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Bulgaria,  which  runs  into  the  Urana,  be- 
tween Marcenopoli  and  Varna. 

Daoajat,  an  island  in  the  Caspian  sea, 
lying  in  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Balkhan. 

Dagada  w,  a  small  island  of  the  Caspian 
mb,  on  the  south  aide  of  the  gulf  of  Balk- 
han. 

Dagelet's  Island,  an  island  in  the  sea 
of  Japan,  so  named  by  La  Penrose,  who 
landed  here  in  1787.  It  is  about  9  miles  in 
oreamference,  very  steep,  and  the  shore, 
with  the  exception  of  seven  small  sandy 
creeks,  is  environed  by  a  rampart  of  bare 
neks,  almost  as  perpendicular  as  a  wall.  In 
this  creek  some  boats  were  seen  of  a  con- 
(fraction  resembling  those  of  the  Chinese, 
bat  all  the  carpenters,  except  two  or  three, 
histantly  fled  to  the  forests,  on  the  French 
navigators  doubling  the  west  point  of  the 
fchni  A  few  huts  were  observed,  but  no 
Tillages  nor  any  signs  of  cultivation.  La 
Perouse  thence  concluded  that  probably  the 
Cowan  carpenters,  who  are  not  at  a  greater 
distance  than  60  miles  from  Dagelet  island, 
repair  hither  with  provisions  in  summer, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  boats,  which 
they  sell  on  the  continent.  The  island  is 
cowed  to  the  highest  part  with  wood. 
kmg.l31.S3.E.  Lat.  37. 25.  N. 

Daginham,  a  village  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Essex,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Thames.  In  the  year 
1703,  the  river  inundated  5000  acres  of  the 
Parish,  which  remained  in  that  state  until 
1715;  when  reclaimed  by  captain  John 
Perry,  a  skilful  engineer,  after  two  years 
tf  pmvering  exertion.  Population  1488. 
"tant  9  miles  E.  of  London. 

Daoeou,  a  small  country  of  Central 
Africa,  between  Darftir  and  Bergoo,  to 
which  Dnfur  was  formerly  subject. 

Dageioet,  a  fishing  village  of  Russia, 
<*  the  island  of  Dagoe,  with  a  light-house. 
**  miles  W.  8.  W.  of  Revel.  Long.  21. 39. 
U.B.  Lat  58.56.  O.N. 


Dagbbshbim,  a.  village  of  Wirtemberg, 
in  the  department  of  the  Black  Forest,  with 
1000  inhabitants. 

Daghestan,  a  country  of  Asia,  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea,  between  the 
efflux  of  the  rivers  Koisin  and  Rubas.  It 
extends  about  134.  miles  in  length  by  be- 
tween 30  and  40  in  breadth.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  an  inconsiderable  level  tract  along 
the  shore,  the  whole  is  mountainous ;  but 
the  soil  is  in  general  productive,  and 
fine  crops  of  grain  are  obtained  on  the 
declivities.  This  country  is  divided  into 
four  districts,  and  the  principal  towns 
are  Tarki,  Derbend,  Baschli,  and  Ot- 
termisch.  Although  the  Russians  claim 
the  sovereignty  of  Daghestan,  their  authori- 
ty is  not  universally  acknowledged  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  a  brave  and  hardy  race. 
Many  subsist  by  plunder; and  they  formed 
so  effectual  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
Nadir  Shah,  that  he  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw his  forces  from  the  country  with  loss 
in  1743,  leaving  it  unsubdued.  It  has 
more  recently  been  the  scene  of  contest  be- 
tween the  Persians  and  Russians. 

Dagjoub.    See  Dtuhour. 

Dagma,  or  Dagomab,  a  town  of  Arabia, 
in  the  province  of  Oman,  near  the  sea  coast. 
Distant  20  miles  from  Kalhat  Lai.  23 
81.  N. 

Daonall,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Buckingham.  Population  370. 
Distant  3  miles  from  Ivinghoe,  and  30  from 
London. 

Dag  no  Tbimidava,  a  small  town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  Albania,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rivers  called  the  White  and 
Black  Drino,  25  miles"  S.E.  of  Scutari. 
Long.  14.  58.  E.  Lat.  42.  32.  N. 

Dagoe,  Dagho,  or  Dag  en,  an  island 
situated  in  the  Baltic,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  gulf  of  Finland,  not  far  from  the  coast 
of  Esthoniar,  and  separated  from  the  island 
of  Oesel  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  is  about 
40  miles  Ions,  and  from  26  to  36  broad ;  it 
is  well  peopled  by  Esthonian  and  Swedish 
peasants.  The  coast  is  beset  with  danger- 
ous shallows  and  sand  banks,  which  have 
rendered  necessary  the  erection  of  a  light- 
house at  Dagerort. 

Dagon,  or  Dagoon,  the  ancient  town  of 
the  city  of  Rangoon,  the  present  capital  of 
Pegue,  but  properly  only  applied  to  the  cele- 
brated temple  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place 
Dagoue,  Dagou,  or  Dagua,  a  town  of 
Egypt,  on  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile 
It  has  long  been  a  resort  of  pirates.  12 
miles  N.  of  Cairo. 

Dagsbusy,  a* town  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  state  of  Delaware,  situated  on  the 
north-west  branch  of  Peper's  creek,  which 
runs  into  Delaware  boy.  127  miles  S.  from 
Philadelphia. 
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*  Dagufarj  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  island  of  Luzon.  Long.  190.  30.  £. 
Lat.  16.  12.  N. 

:  Dahalac,  or  Dahlak,  an  island  in  the 
Red  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Abyssinia,  nearly 
opposite  to  Massuah.  It  is  about  twenty- 
five  miles  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth. 
It  was  formerly  populous,  and  carried  on  a 
considerable  trade.  The  principal  port  was 
called  Dahaleec-el-Kibar ;  and  vestiges  still 
remain  of  its  former  importance ;  but  it  has 
now  scarcely  water  to  admit  small  vessels. 
There  is  still  however  a  little  trade  between 
the  island  and  Massuah. 
'  Dahaman,  a  village  of  Algiers,  22  miles 
8.W.  of  Tiffesh. 

Dahay  Point,  the  north-west  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Panay.  Long.  121.  55.  £. 
Lat.  12.  4.  N. 

Da hera,  a  town  of  Sennaar,  in  Africa, 
20  miles  8.  W.  of  Sennaar. 

Dahhi,  a  large  village  of  Arabia,  in  the 
country  of  Yemen.  Few  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  stone.  Here  is  a  mosque  and 
the  tomb  of  a  saint  The  inhabitants  make 
bricks,  and  tan  leather.  They  likewise 
prepare  indigo,  which  is  used  for  dyeing 
throughout  Yemen  ;  this  being  a  favourite 
colour,  particularly  among  the  females. 
Distant  46  miles  S.  £.  of  Loheia. 

Dahhmak,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
country  of  Yemen,  16  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Abu- Arisen. 

Dahhr  Asban,  a  chain  of  mountains 
in  Persia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf, 
and  in  the  province  of  Lar,  extending  about 
50  miles  from  the  S.  £.  of  Cape  Nabend. 
Long.  40  28.  E.    Lat.  15.  44.  N. 

Dahme,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states, 
in  the  duchy '  of  Saxony,  on  the  river 
Dahme,  with  a  castle,  and  2900  inhabit- 
ants. 40  miles  S.  of  Berlin.  Long.  13. 
28.  E.  Lat  51.  53.  N. 

Dahmoss,  a  small  town  of  Tlemsan,  in 
Aimers,  anciently  a  Roman  station.  15 
miles  W.  of  Shershell. 

Dabk,  a  small  town  of  the  Bavarian 
states,  in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine,  with  600 
inhabitants.    13  miles  W.  of  Landau. 

Darn  a,  Al,  an  extensive  desert  of  Ara- 
bia, in  the  province  of  Nedsjed,  south-west 
of  the  pachalic  of  Bagdcd. 

Dahnec,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Seistan,  45  miles  W.  of  Boat. 

DAHOJtfEY,  a  considerable  kingdom 
situated  in  the  interior  of  Western  Africa, 
behind  the  Slave  coast.  It  was  scarcely 
known  to  Europeans  till  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  when  Guadjo  Trudo,  the 
sovereign  of  Dahomey,  extended  his  do- 
minion to  the  sea,  t>y  the  conquest  of 
Whidah  and  Ardra.  Those  beautiful  coun- 
tries, the  garden  of  Africa,  were  rendered 
almost  a  desert  by  this  terrible  inroad; 


they  have  since  recovered  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  their  former  prosperity.  Several 
French  and  English  travellers  have  since 
made  their  way  to  the  capital  of  Dahomey, 
and  given  a  view  of  the  extraordinary  insti- 
tutions and  political  system  which  prevail 
there.  All  the  most  arbitrary  forms  of 
eastern  despotism  known,  seem  to  be  mild 
and  free;  when  compared  with  that  esta- 
blished in  this  barbarous  state.  This  des- 
potism is  not  founded  upon  force  and  terror, 
nor  is  it  connected  witn  any  timid  or  ef- 
feminate character  in  its  subjects,  wbo  are 
the  most  furious  and  desperate  soldiers  in 
Africa.  It  rests  on  a  blind  and  idolatrous 
veneration  for  the  person  of  the  sovereign, 
as  for  that  of  a  superior  being.  It  is  a 
crime  to  suppose  that  the  king  of  Dahomey 
can  eat,  (Irink,  sleep,  or  perform  any  of 
the  functions  of  an  ordinary  mortal.  Boss 
Ahadee,  on  His  accession,  caused  all  the 
persons  of  the  name  of  Bossa  in  his  do- 
minions  to  be  put  to  death,  conceiving  it  to 
be  an  unpardonable  presumption,  that  any 
subject  should  bear  the  same  name  with  hi 
master.  The  greatest  lords  are  allowed  to 
approach  the  king  only  lying  fiat  on  their 
faces,  and  rolling  their  heads  in  the  dust. 
The  attempts  thus  made  to  inspire  the 
people  with  reverence  for  their  monarch, 
seem  completely  successful.  The  Daho- 
man  rushes  to  battle  with  the  same  blind 
intrepidity  in  the  cause  of  his  king,  as  the 
Spartans  formerly  did  for  their  nation  and 
laws.  Norris  having  asked  a  Dahoman 
before  battle  if  he  did  not  think  the  enemy 
too  numerous ;  the  latter  replied,  "  I  think 
of  my  king,  and  then  1  dare  engage  five  of 
the  enemy  myself. "  He  declared  bis  in- 
difference whether  he  survived  or  not,  ad- 
ding :  "  It  is  not  material,  my  head  be- 
longs to  the  king,  not  to  myself;  if  be 
pleases  to  send  for  it,  I  am  ready  to  resign 
it ;  or  if  it  is  shot  through  in  battle,  it  is 
no  difference  to  me,  I  am  satisfied."  War 
is  the  element  of  the  Dahomans,  and  they 
had  subdued  all  the  neighbouring  states, 
till  they  themselves  were  repeatedly  de- 
feated, and  at  length  rendered  tributary 
by  the  Eyeos,  a  still  more  numerous  and 
powerful  people,  who  occupy  the  coun- 
try to  the  north-east.  The  ferocity  which 
prevails  among  this  nation  almost  sur- 
passes belief.  Human  skulls  form  the 
favourite  ornament  in  the  construction  of 
the  palaces  and  temples.  The  king's 
sleeping  chamber  has  the  floor  paved  with 
the  skulls,  and  the  roof  ornamented  with 
the  jawbones,  of  chiefs  whom  he  ha* 
overcome  in  battle.  Everv  year  a  grand 
festival  is  held,  which  lasts  for  seve- 
ral weeks,  and  during  which,  the  kin* 
waters  the  graves  of  nis  ancestors  with 
hosts  of  human  victims.    The  bodies  uf 
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those  unhappy  men  are  not  even  interred, 
but  tie  suspended  by  the  feet  to  the  walls, 
ind  left  hinging  till  they  putrify.    But 
the  most  extraordinary  exercise  of  desootism 
consists  in  the  treatment  of  the  female  sex, 
all  of  whom  in  Dahomey  are  considered 
tbe  property  of  the  king,  and  entirely  at 
his  aisposal     After  retaining  an  immo- 
derate number  for  his  own  use,  he  distri- 
butes the  rest,  first  among  his  nobles  and 
chief  men,  and  then  among  the  commons. 
The  distribution  of  wives  takes  place  once 
a-year  at  the  grand  festival,   when  each 
individual  gives  in  such  a  sum  as  he  is  able 
to  spare  for  the  purchase,  and  receives  in 
return  such  a  wife  as  the  king  chuses  to 
bestow.      There   is  no  room  for  discus- 
sion or  complaint;  be  she   old,  ugly,  or 
deformed,   she    must  equally  be    accept- 
ed.   As  a  large  proportion,  however,  are 
left  without  the    means  of  procuring  a 
wife,  the  king  maintains  a  certain  num- 
ber of  courtezans  who  are  obliged  to  plv 
their  trade   at    a    moderate   rate    to   all 
comers.      He    himself    has    about    3000 
vives,  a   large  proportion  of  whom  ex- 
ercise functions    which   do  not   in  other 
countries  devolve   upon   the   female  sex. 
They  are  trained  to  arms,  and  compose  a 
regiment  of  royal   guards,    divided   into 
companies,  armed  with  muskets  and  bows, 
and  provided  with  drums,  flags,   and  all 
the  apparatus  of  war.    At  the  death  of  the 
king,  a  horrid  scene  commences ;  the  wives, 
finer  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations 
of  grief,  begin  with  breaking  and  destroy- 
ing ererv  thing  that  belongs  to  them,  and 
then  fell  to  murdering  each  other,  till  they 
are  stopped  by  order  of  the  new  sovereign. 
The  throne  descends  rightfully  to  the  eld- 
est son ;  but  as  it  is  judged  indispensible 
that  this  fierce  nation  should  be  swayed  by 
a  vigorous  hand,  where  there  appears  any 
deficiency,  the  chiefs    select  one  of  the 
younger  brothers.    This  arrangement  how- 
ever often  gives  rise  to  a  civil  war. 

The  country  of  Dahomey  is  very  little 
known,  Europeans  bavins  only  observed 
that  port  which  is  passed  through  in  the 
*ay  from  the  coast  to  the  capital.  This 
appeared  to  be  very  beautiful  and  fertile, 
rising  for  about  150  miles  in  a  gradual 
dope,  but  without  any  great  elevation.  The 
wu  is  a  deep  rich  clay  of  a  reddish  colour, 
with  a  little  sand  on  the  surface ;  but  there 
was  not  observed  in  the  whole  country  a  stone 
so  large  as  a  walnut.  Of  farinaceous  vege- 
tables, the  country,  when  duly  cultivated, 
yields  a  plentiful  supply  ;  maize,  millet,  or 
jnunea  corn ;  a  kind  of  peas,  or  rather 
"iney  beans,  called  caliavances  ;  and  also 
■i species  of  beans,  called  eround-beans. 
The  Dahomans  likewise  cultivate  yams, 
poutoes,  the  plantain,  and  banana.    Pine 


apples,  oranges,  limes,  guavas,  and  other 
tropical  fruits,  abound  in  this  fertile  country ; 
nor  is  it  destitute  of  productions  adapted  for 
commerce ;  such  as  indigo,  cotton,  the 
sugar  cane,  tobacco,  palm  oil,  together 
with  a  variety  of  spices,  particularly  a 
species  of  pepper,  scarcely  distinguish  .ole 
from  that  raised  in  the  East  Indies.  The 
harmattan,  or  dry  wind,  blows  here  strong- 
est from  the  north-east;  but  Mr  Norns 
does  not  ascribe  to  it  those  pestilential 
qualities  which  have  often  been  supposed. 
It  parches  up  the  ground  indeea,  and 
injures  every  species  of  vegetable.  To 
men  it  produces  unpleasant  sensations,  ren- 
dering the  eves,  nostrils,  lips,  and  palate, 
very  dry  ana  uneasy.  But  it  does  not  in- 
duce any  fatal  diseases ;  it  even  cures  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  and  stops  the  progress  of 
small  pox,  fluxes,  and  remittent  fevers.  The 
greatest  injury  to  health  arises  from  tbe 
periodical  rains,  and  the  tornadoes  with 
which  they  are  accompanied.  These  how- 
ever are  the  grand  source  of  fertility,  and 
are  immediately  succeeded  by  the  mo3t 
luxuriant  vegetation. 

Dahba,  a  small  island  in  the  Red  sea,, 
near  the  coast  of  Arabia,  3  miles  S.  W.  of 
Loheia. 

Dahr-el-chur,  a  mountain  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  the  highest  summit  of  the  chain 
Antilibanus.  It  is  on  the  road  from  Da- 
mascus to  Balbec 

Da  h  rue,  a  village  of  Egypt,  on  the 
Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile,  13  miles 
S.S.W.  ofDamietta. 

Dailly,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  Carrick,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Girvan.  It  consists  of  a  vale, 
stretching  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  about 
6  miles  in  length,  bounded  on  both  sides  by 
hills  of  moderate  height,  the  breadtn 
varying  from  4  to  6  miles.  'The  parish 
abounds  with  coal  and  limestone.  Popula- 
tion 1756. 

Daina,  a  village  of  Syria,  in  the  pacha- 
lic  of  Aleppo,  situated  in  the  road  from 
Antioch  to  Chalcis.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  Emma  or  Imma,  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  place  of  some  consideration, 
from  the  antiquities  still  remaining.  Many 
sepulchral  grottos  are  cut  into  the  rock, 
among  which  is  a  very  fine  monument; 
and  several  Christian  Greek  inscriptions 
may  be  seen.  But  the  style  of  architec- 
ture displayed  in  that  monument  indicates 
a  period  more  ancient  thau  the  date  of 
Christianity.  Distant  23  miles  from  An- 
tioch, and  20  from  Chalcis. 

Daikur,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak.     Distant  70  miles  W.  of 
Hamadan,   and  300  N.  W.  of   Ispahan. 
Long.  46.  20.  E.   Lat.  35.  10.  N. 
Daipilly,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
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drear  of  Cieaeole,  SO  miles  N.  W.  of  €L- 
cacole. 

Dairaoo,  a  small  town  ot  Lonbardy, 
15  miles  N.  W.  of  Milan. 

Dai*  el  Kamae,  or  the  House  of  the 
Moon,  a  town  of  Syria,  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a 
rivulet,  a  branch  of  the  Damouna,  ancient- 
ly Tamyras.  It  is  extensive  and  ill  built. 
The  palace  of  the  emir  or  prince  of  the 
Druses,  who  resides  here,  is  a  spacious 
but  ruinous  edifice.  This  town  is  inhabit- 
ed by  about  1500  or  1800  Greek  Catholics, 
Maronites,  and  Druses.  Distant  18  miles 
N.  E.  ofSaide. 

Dair  Kazzan,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
30  miles  S.  8.  £.  of  Kerkuk. 

Dairsie,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and 
extending  nearly  3  miles  in  every  direction. 
Population  in  1801,  550. 

Daisan,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  pachalic  of  Ourfiu 

Daisoor,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
Carnatic.    Distant  18  miles  S.  of  Arcot. 

Dal,  the  third  river  in  Sweden  in  size, 
rises  amid  the  mountains  on  the  Norwe- 
gian frontiers,  and  bending  its  course 
south-east  through  Dalecarha,  falls  into 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Near  Elf  Carleby, 
not  far  from  its  mouth,  it  forms  a  grand 
cataract. 

Dalaboro,  8  small  town  of  Sweden,  in 
West*  Gothland,  on  the  west  bank  of  ihe 
lake  Wenner ;  it  is  the  chief  place  of  the 
province  of  Dalsland.  30  miles  N.  E.  of 
Uddevalla. 
Dalai.  See  Coition* 
Dalafiri,  or  Da  lu  pi  ml,  one  of  the 
Philippine  islands,  lying  north  of  Luzon. 
It  is  about  30  miles  in  circumference. 
Long.  121.  90.  E.    Lat.  19.  15,  N. 

Dalabok,  a  small  seaport  of  Sweden,  tn 
West  Gothland,  with  100  houses. 

Dalaroe,  a  small  island  in  the  Baltic, 
near  the  coast  of  Sweden.  Long.  18.  14* 
E.  Lat.  59.  5.  N. 

Dalavypetty,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  province  of  Coimbetoor,  15  miles 
N.  W .  of  Erroad. 

Dalbeattie,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in 
the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  recently 
built. 

Dalcke,  a  river  of  Hanover,  which 
runs  info  the  JStnbs,  3  miles  N.W.  of 
Wiedenbrudt. 

Dale,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Donegal,  which  runs  into  the  Foyle,  a 
little  below  Liffbrd. 

Dale,  or  Dali,  a  village  of  the  island 
ef  Cyprus,  agreeably  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence. Here  Mania  supposes  Idalium 
stood,  which  was  one  of  the  four  cities  of 
Cyprus  dedicated  $o  Venus,   and  whose 


groves  are  alluded  to  by  VirgiL    Distant 
1*  miles  S.  of  Nicosia, 

Dale-Abbey,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Derby.  Population  412. 
Distant  3  miles  from  Derby,  and  131  from 
London. 

Dalecablia,  an  extensive  province  of 
Sweden,  bounded  on   the   west  by  the 
mountains  of  Norway,  on  the  north  by 
Heijedal,    on   the   east  by  HelsingW, 
and   on    the   south    by    WeatmannlaoL 
Since  the  recent  division  of  the  Swedish 
dominions,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Stora-Kopparbcrg,  or  the  government  of 
Fahlun,  and  contains  nearly  1300  English 
square  miles,  and  fin  1811;  194,906  inha- 
bitant*.     It    is   divided    into    six   dis- 
tricts; its  aspect  is  in  general  mountain* 
ous,  but  the  mountains  are  of  little  dera- 
tion, except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nor- 
way, and  the  greatest  part  of  the  province 
is  finery  variegated   with    hiH  and  dak, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  deUrne  in 
Swedish,  signifying  "  the  valleys."    It  is 
by  no  means  so  much  covered  with  wood  as 
most  other  parts  of  Sweden,  but  is  che- 
quered with  a  variety  of  lakes  of  different 
sizes,  and  contains  two  large  rivers,  the 
Dal  and  the  LJusne.    Agriculture  has  here 
made  but  little  progress,  which  is  to  be 
ascribed  less  to  the  climate  and  soil,  than 
to  the  unsettled  state  of  property,  and  the 
badness  of  the  roads.    Yet  in  the  south 
are  to  be  seen  very  fine  fields  of  rye  and 
barley,  and  the  pptatoe  is  cultivated  with 
great  success.    The  climate  is  so  little  pre- 
judicial   to   vegetation,  that   lime  trees, 
elms,  and  maples,  are  round  growing  nearly 
under  the  62d  degree  of  latitude;  but  the 
frosts  of  autumn  render  tlje  culture  of  fruit 
trees  verv  precarious.    The  chief  wealth  of 
Dalecarha  lies  in  its   mines,   particularly 
those  of  copper,  the  chief  of  which  are  at 
Fahlun  and  Afvestad.     It  is  productive 
also  in  iron,  the  number  of  such  mines 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  c?ntnry  be- 
ing 90,  with  72  smelting-rurnaces,  and  SB 
forges;    the  total   annual  produce  about 
113,000  cwt.    Sulphur  is  likewise  found, 
and  at  Elfvedal  there  are  quarries  of  por- 
phyry.   The  chief  towns  in  this  province  are 
Fanlun,  Hedemora,  and  Sotez.    The  D*- 
lecarlians  are  tall  of  stature,  well  made, 
and  robust.     They  have  long  been  cele- 
brated for  their  bravery,  patriotism,  and 
independent  spirit.      They  first  rose  to 
eminence  during  the  struggles  of  Gustavus 
Vasa,  who  by  their  assistance  was  enabled 
to  free  his  country  from  a  foreign  yoke ; 
and  they  have  since  distinguished  them- 
selves on  all  similar  emergencies;   they 
proved  of  essential  service  to  pustavua  111. 
in  1769,  when  bard  pressed  by  the  Rus- 
sians.   Unfortunately  $w  sentiment  oC  in* 
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by  educa- 
invelved  them  in  fic- 
tion and  tanmftt  They  entertain  a  con* 
tempt  for  all  other  Swedes,  and  constitute 
indeed  a  act  of  men  differing  in  various 
pain*  (fan  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  re- 
tuung  every  where  the  ancient  and  peon* 
liar  Doges  of  their  country. 

Dalem  ,  a  Tillage  of  the  Prussian  states, 
in  the  principality  of  Paderboro,  7  miles 
Ei  tf  Buren. 

Dalcx,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether- 
kods,  with  800  inhabitants,  8  imka  N. 
£  of  Liege.  Long.  5. 43.  E.  Lat*0.44«N. 

Dalbn,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states, 
in  the  duchy  of  Juliers.  Population  8650. 
18mucs8.lS.af  Ruremond.  Long.  6.  18. 
B.  Lat  SI.  6.  N. 

Dale*,  or  Dahlxn,  a  town  of  the  King- 
dom of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Meissen. 
Population  1300.  97  miles  £•  of  Leipaic 
Long.  13. 4.  £.  Lat  SI.  83.  N. 

Dalsnbo*g,  a  small  town  of  Hanover, 
in  the  principality  of  Luneburg,  on  the 
Nrt*.  16  miles  £.  S.  £.  of  ZelL  Long. 
11.  E.  Lat  63.  13.  N. 

Daleschutz,  a  market  town  of  Mora- 
vm,  in  the  circle  of  Znaym,  18  miles 
N.N.E.ofZnaym. 

Dalesiycb,  a  small  town  of  Poland,  In 
taepaUtmatcof  Cracow,  13  miles  W.N.  W. 
of  Race  w. 

Dalfsen,  or  Dalsev,  a  small  town  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  Overyssel,  between 
Zwoll  and  Hardenberg.    Population  700. 

Dalgain,  a  small  Tillage  of  Scotland, 
a  Ayrshire,  containing  900  inhabitants. 

Dalgety,  a  pariah  of  Scotland,  in  the 
western  district  of  the  county  of  Fife.  Its 
figure  is  an  irregular  triangle,  each  aide  ex- 
tending about  4  miles  in  length.  It  con- 
taint  several  extensive  pits  of  excellent 
coil,  of  wlpch  great  quantities  are  annu- 
ity exported.  Population  in  1801,  890 ;  in 
1S11,  817. 

Dalheim,  or  Dahlsnhkix,  a  Tillage  of 
Fttnce,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Wane,  with  600  inhabitants. 

Dalheit,  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of 
HtvakiL,  off  the  coast  of  Abyssinia. 

Dalbivoek,  a  village  of  Wirtemberg, 
htifiwie  of  Elwangen,  with  600  inhabitants. 

Dallas,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
▼ioee  of  Grenada,  18  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Almeria. 

Daieeith,  a  town  and  parish  of  Soot- 
he, in  $he  county  of  Edinburgh.  It  is 
ntaated  on  a  narrow  stripe  of  land  between 
the  two  Esks,  the  banks  of  which  are  beau- 
tiftdly  wooded,  and  embellished  with  seats 
of  families  of  the  first  distinction.  It  is 
tolenfcty  well  built,  and  the  principal  street 
nipaooos:  in  it  stands  the  church,  which 
*»  fiwwWii*  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  and 


also  the  jail.  Adjoining  to  the  church  is  a 
fine  old  building,  formerly  part  of  it,  now 
die  burying  place  of  the  Bucoleuch  family 
of  Scotland,  In  this  town  is  held  the 
largest  market  for  grain  in  Scotland  on  the 
Thursdays,  also  a  meal  market  on  the 
Mondays,  and  one  for  fat  cattle  and  sheep 
on  the  Tuesdays:  there  is  also  an  annual 
fair  for  horses  in  May.  The  duke  pf  Buc- 
cleuch  has  a  fine  seat  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  town,  erected  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  castle,  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Mor- 
:ton,  regent  of  Scotland,  who  was  beheaded 
in  1581.  There  are  two  charity  schools 
established  by  the  duke,  one  for  100 
boys,  and  the  other  for  60  girls.  Po- 
pulation 4709.  Distant  6  miles  S.  £. 
of  Edinburgh.  The  parish  occupies,  a 
apace  of  about  3  square  miles.  It  lies  on 
the  banks  of  the  North  and  South  £ak 
rivers. 

Dalkby,  an  islet  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
on  the  south  side  of  Dublin  bay.  Long.  6. 
5.  W.  Lat  63.  SO.  N. 

Daleet,  a  village  of  Ireland,  on  the 
south  side  of  Dublin  bay.  Distant  7  miles 
from  Dublin. 

Dalla,  a  considerable  island  and  dis- 
trict in  the  Delta  of  the  Irrawuddy  river, 
which  intersects  the  Birman  empire.  It  is 
much  overgrown  with  wood,  giving  shelter 
to  numerous  wild  beasts,  but  also  contains 
fine  pastures,  and  produces  a  considerable 
quantity  of  rioe  and  salt  The  principal 
towns  are  Dalla,  Cowack,  and  Gnapee 
Ghewen ;  but  as  all  the  towns  of  Pegue 
are  built  of  wood,  they  are  liable  to|be 
destroyed]  in  a  night,  or  moved  from 
one  place  to  another  at  the  caprice  of  a 
tyrannical  governor.  During  the  con- 
teat  between  the  Birman  and  Peguers, 
from  the  years  1750  to  1760,  this  dis- 
trict was  much  injured  by  the  convening 
armies. 

Dalla,  the  principal  town  of  the  above 
mentioned  district,  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  one  of  the  numerous  branches  of 
the  Irrawuddy  river.  Being  prohibited 
from  engaging  in  foreign  trade,  it  is  prin- 
cipally supported  by  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  and  by  the  curing  of  fish,  which  are 
sent  up  the  country.  As  Europeans  are  not 
allowed  to  visit  it,  little  more  respecting 
it  is  known. 

Dallwitz,  a  village  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Egra,  with  woollen  manufafr 
tqrea. 

Dally  a,  a  small  town  of  Sckvonia,  on 
the  Danube,  IS  miles  £,  by  &  of  £ssek. 

Dallycotta,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in 
Coimbetoor.  Distant  84  miles  S.  of  Coin* 
betoor. 

Dalm  achbby,  a  town  ofc  the  south  of 
India,  province  of  Mysore,  which  gives  its. 
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name  to  a  famous  pass  in  the  mountains. 
Long.  79.  5.  £.  Lat.  13.  43.  N. 

Dalmally,  a  small  village  of  Scotland, 
in  Argyllshire,  situated  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Awe,  16  miles  N.  from  Iuverary. 

Dalmatia,  a  country  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  extending  along  the  east  side  of 
the  Adriatic,  between  46°.  S5\  and  45°. 
35'.  N.  lat.  and  12°.  10*.  and  16*.  40\  E.  long. 
In  its  widest  acceptation,  it  comprises  not 
only  the  provinces  formerly  possessed  by 
the  Venetians,  but  likewise  the  territories 
of  Ragusa  and  Cattaro,  a  part  of  Bosnia  and 
Albania,  called  Lower,  or  Turkish  Dalma- 
tia, and  the  part  of  Croatia  called  the  Lit- 
torale,  or  Hungarian  Dalmatia ;  of  these 
Venetian  Dalmatia,  now  belonging  to  Aus- 
tria, is  the  only  one  to  which  the  name 
strictly  applies.  For  the  other  divisions, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  their  respective  ar- 
ticles. 

Venetian  Dalmatia  is  partly  continental 
and  partly  insular.  The  continental  por- 
tion is  now  distributed  into  the  circles  of 
Zara,  Spalatro,  and  Macarsca.  The  islands 
are  very  numerous;  the  principal  are 
Brazza,  Lesina,  Corzola,  and  Melada.  The 
town  of  Zara,  on  the  mainland,  is  the  seat 
of  government ;  the  other  towns  of  note  are 
Spalatro,  Sebenico,  Knin,  Trau,  Narenta, 
and  Almissa.  The  whole,  reckoning  the 
territories  of  Cattaro  and  Ragusa,  contains 
about  6700  square  miles,  with  343,000  in- 
habitants, and  exhibits  a  striking  contrast 
between  the  bounty  of  nature  and  the 
backward  state  of  the  inhabitants.  No  part 
of  Europe  abounds  more  with  excellent 
harbours,  but  very  little  use  has  hitherto 
been  made  of  them,  as  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  Venetians  to  discourage  trade  with 
all  other  countries  but  their  own.  The 
surface  of  great  part  of  Dalmatia  is  hilly 
and  unproductive,  but  it  contains  many 
beautiful  and  fertile  vallies.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery  in 
many  parts ;  it  exhibits  all  the  beauties  of 
land  and  water,  the  whole  coast  being  in- 
dented with  bays  and  harbours,  and  the 
interior  containing  a  number  of  fresh  water 
lakes.  These,  like  the  rivers,  abound  with 
fish ;  but  although  fishing  is  the  general  oc- 
cupation of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast 
and  islands,  it  is  managed  with  little  skill 
or  activity. 

The  rivers  of  Dalmatia  have  seldom  a 
long  course,  but  a  number  of  them  are  na- 
vigable ;  the  principal  are  the  Cettina,  the 
Cherka,  and  the  Narenta.  The  forests  on 
the  mountains  are  of  great  extent,  and  have 
of  late  attracted  attention  for  the  purpose 
of  building  ships  of  war.  The  pasturages 
are  considerable,  both  for  horned  cattle  and 
sheep,  but  the  wool  of  the  latter  is  not 
good,     palmatia  is  rich  also  in  metallic 


products,  particularly  in  marble  and  gyp- 
sum ;  mines  of  iron  are  abundant,  but  those 
of  gold  and  silver  have  disappeared.  The 
chief  products  of  Dalmatia  are  maize,  wheat, 
grapes,  olives,  and  a  small  quantity  of  silk. 
The  district  of  Trau  is  comparatively  weQ 
cultivated,  and  produces  oil,  wine,  figs,  and 
almonds,  in  abundance;  but  Dalmatia  at 
large  does  not,  in  general,  raise  enough  of 
corn  for  its  consumption.  The  climate  is 
temperate  and  pure  m  the  high  grounds  of 
-the  interior,  but  unhealthy  in  many  parts 
of  the  coast. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  town* 
are  chiefly  Catholics ;  those  of  the  interior 
are  generally  the  Greek  church.  The  for- 
mer speak  Italian,  and  owe  their  habits, 
and  \n  part  their  origin,  to  that  country; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  country 
are  Morlachians,  who  appear  to  have  come 
from  the  north,  and  to  belong  to  the  same 
race  as  the  Walachians,  their  language 
being  interspersed  with  a  number  of  Latin 
words.  The  Morlachians  have  all  the  in- 
dolence of  a  half  civilised  nation ;  they  arc 
averse  from  agriculture,  attached,  in  pre- 
ference, to  pasturage,  and  accustomed  to 
devolve  the  more  laborious  tasks  on  the 
women.  A  third,  and  still  more  backward 
class,  go  by  the  name  of  Haiducks ;  these 
are  little  else  than  savages  who  have  no  re- 
gular habitations,  but  pass  their  time  in 
the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  and  seek  a 
precarious  subsistence  in  the  plunder  of 
travellers,  or  in  the  gathering  of  the  wild 
fruits  that  grow  around  them. 

The  name  of  Dalmatia  is  derived  from 
die  ancient  capital  Delmium,  or  Delminram, 
and  the  country  still  exhibits  many  remains 
of  antiquity.  In  the  latter  ages  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  it  suffered  frequently  from  the 
inroads  of  the  barbarians,  and,  after  various 
changes,  was  incorporated  in  tlje  12th  cen- 
tury with  Hungary.  The  Venetians,  how- 
ever, had  occupied  the  sea  coast,  and,  in  the 
15th  century,  succeeded  in  conquering  the 
interior,  which  remained  in  their  possession 
until  the  present  age.  At  the  peace  of 
Campo  Formio  in  If 97,  the  whole  was 
made  over  to  Austria ;  but  after  the  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  of  1805,  that  power  ceded 
it  to  Bonaparte,  who  united  it  first  with  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  with  the 
Illyrian  provinces.  The  southern  part,  in 
particular  Cattaro,  was  seised  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1806,  and  not  delivered  up  to  the 
French  till  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  In  1811, 
the  whole  came  again  into  the  possession  of 
Austria.  The  title  of  duke  of  Dahnitia, 
conferred  on  Soult,  was  accompanied  by  s 
revenue  of  L.4000  sterling. 

Dalmatio,  St,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  duchy  of  Modena,  17  miles  S.  of  Mot 
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Dux  am  del  Piano,  St,  a  small  town 
of  the  Sardinian  states,  in  the  county  of 
Nice,  80  miles  N.  of  Nice. 

Dalmatio  Salt  at  ico,  St,  a  small  town 
of  the  Sardinian  states,  in  the  county  of 
Nice,  30  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Nice. 

Dauielikgtox,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ayr.  The  vil- 
lage he*  of  late  greatly  increased,  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants  being  above  500, 
The  parish  is  about  8  miles  in  length,  and 
from  2  to  3  in  breadth.  It  abounds  in  ex- 
olJent  cool,  freestone,  and  ironstone.  Pa- 
pulation 787. 

Dalxekt,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Linlithgow,  situated 
oo  the  south  coast  of  the  frith  of  Forth.  It 
is  nearly  4  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  S  in 
breadth.  Population  of  the  parish  in  1801, 
765;  in  1811,  996. 

Da  mow,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Oude.  It  is  situated  on  the  north-east 
bank  of  the  river  Ganges,  and  contains 
8«ne  Hindoo  temples,  and  the  ruins  of  a 
fdit   Long.  81.  &  E.    Lat.  26.  3.  N. 

Daley,  a  Tillage  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Ayr.  The  village  is  pleas- 
antly ntuated  on  a  rising  ground,  and 
formerly  carried  on  the  silk  manufacture  to 
a  considerable  extent ;  but  that  branch 
ha  been  superseded  by  cotton.  Population 
1000.  The  pariah  extends  in  an  irregular 
figure  Dearly  9  miles  from  south  to  north, 
tod  about  the  same  distance  from  east  to 
vat  Population  in  1801,  2321 ;  in  1811, 
ttl& 

Dairy,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
tfewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  Population 
iol601,838;  in  1811,  1061. 

Daleym*le,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
the  count?  of  Ayr,  extending  along  the 
tanks  of  the  river  Doon,  from  6  to  7  miles 
in  length,  and  about  8  in  breadth.  Popula- 
tion 8U. 

Dalrymfle's  Point,  a  cape  in  the 
iOind  of  Dominica,  2  miles  S.  of  Charlotte's 
Town. 

Dalserf,  a  parish  and  village  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Ltf*ark.  The  village 
«*nds  in  a  low  situation  on  the  Clyde,  7 
arile*  above  Hamilton.  The  parish  is 
atuated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Clyde, 
rod  extends  about  5  miles  in  length,  and  on 
«  average  about  3  in  breadth. 

Dalsheim,  a  market  town  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Hesse.  Population  600.  8  miles 
V.  of  Worms. 

Dalsland,  Thailand,  or  Dam  a,  a 
«*iU  province  of  Sweden,  in  West  Goth- 
land, bounded  on  the  east  by  the  lake  of 
Wener,  tnd  on  the  west  by  Norway ;  it  is 
now  included  in  the  government  of  Eifs- 
H5.  This  province  is  about  86  miles  in 
kflgth)  and  40  in.  breadth,  w*th  %  popula- 


tion of  44,000.  The  soil  is  in  general  un- 
fruitful :  the  south  produces  corn,  but  the 
north  is  covered  with  forests,  lakes,  and 
marshes.  Both  divisions  have  mines  of 
iron,  copper,  lead,  and  even  silver,  but 
none  of  tnese  are  of  great  importance,  or 
wrought  to  any  considerable  extent.  The 
fisheries  are  productive.  Chief  towns,  Da-» 
laborg  and  Anal. 

Dal  ton,  a  pariah  of  Scotland,  in  An- 
nandale,  Dumfries-shire,  about,  4  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  3  mile* 
in  breadth*    Population  691.  - 

Daltok,  a  town  and  parish  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  situated  in  the 
district  of  Furness,  about  two  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  church  is  a  small  but  neat 
and  appropriate  building.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  town  is  the  square  tower  of  an  an- 
cient castle,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  abbots  of  Furness.  In  this 
tower  the  lords  of  the  manor  at  present 
hold  their  courts.  At  the  distance  of  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  towards  the  south  are 
the  august  ruins  of  Furness  abbey,  which 
was  founded  in  the  year  1127,  and  was 
richly  endowed  by  king  Stephen.  Them 
are  ironworks  about  two  miles  east  of  the 
town.  A  weekly  market  is  held  here,  and 
there  are  three  fairs  annually.  Population 
643.  Distant  5  miles  from  Ulverston,  38 
N.  of  Lancaster,  and  265  N.  N.  W,  of  Lon- 
don.    Long.  3.  6.  XV.    Lat.  54.  8.  N. 

Dalton,  a  township  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster.  Population  464.  Dis- 
tant 197  miles  from  London. 

Dalton,  a  township  of  England,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  situated  on  the 
river  Colne.  Population  1695.  Distant  } 
mile  from  Huddersfield,  and  189  from 
London. 

Dalziel,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Lanark,  about  4  miles  in  length, 
and  2  in  breadth.  It  is  of  an  even  and  re- 
gular surface,  rising  by  a  gentle  ascent  from 
the  riven  Clyde  and  Calder,  by  which  it 
is  bounded  to  a  ridge,  of  which  the  declivi-r 
ty  is  just  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  super, 
fluous  water. 

Dam,  or  Nsuenoam,  0  small  town  of 
the  New  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  on  the 
river  Miezel.  20  miles  S.E.  of  KoDigsberg, 
and  40  E.  N.  E.  of  Berlin. 

Dam  a,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province 
of  XtdBJed,  220  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Mecca. 

Damac,  a  towu  and  fort  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  of  Java,  situated  on  the 
river  Torabay*.  Jt  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  populous,  and  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  a  kingdom  of  the  same  name.  Distant 
15  miles  from  Samarang,  and  358  from 
Batavia. 

Da  mala,  or  Than  ala,  a  village  on  the 
fast  coast  of  the  Mores,  situated  on  the  side 
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•f  a  mountain,  on  the  torrent  called  Chry- 
aor-rhoos,  and  nearly  corresponding  in  si- 
tuation to  the  ancient  Trszene.  The  chief 
part  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  are  in 
aplain  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain. 
They  consist  of  vestiges  of  the  walls  and 
several  ruined  temples,  particularly  a  temple 
of  Venus.  The  climate  and  water  of  this 
place  are  wretched,  and  the  inhabitants  wan 
and  unhealthy.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
which  is,  however,  seldom  occupied.  40 
miles  S.E.  of  Napoli  di  Romagna.   . 

Damala,  Capb.  See  Skillo,  Cape. 
♦  Da  man  mm,  or  Dbmbwho*,  a  town  of 
Lower  Egypt,  on  a  canal  between  the  Nile 
and  lake  Mareotis.  It  is  large,  but  poor, 
and  ill  built.  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  cotton.  34  miles  E.S.E.  of  Alex- 
andria.   Long.  SO.  47.  E.    Lat  30.  59,  N. 

Damapetta,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Goleonda,  46  miles  N.W.  of  Rajamundry, 
and  140  E.  of  Hyderabad.  Long.  81. 16.  E. 
Lat  17. 35.  N. 

Damapocrt,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Jfcwlatabad,  18  miles  S.  E.  of  Neermul. 

Damaquil,  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Darien,  which  Mb  into  the 
eplfofDarien. 

Damak,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oman,  70  miles  N.  of  Omanl 
Long.  49. 14.  E.  Lat  16.  N. 
-  Da  mar,  an  open  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
country  of  Yemen,  the  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict, and  residence  of  a  governor.  It  is 
extensive  and  well  built,  and  has  a  large 
castle.  There  is  an  university  here,  of  toe 
Mussulman  sect  Zeidi,  which  Niebhur  was 
informed  contained  500  students,  that  is, 
young  persons  learning  to  read  and  under- 
stand the  Koran.  Houses  5000.  Distant 
66  miles  N.  of  Sana,  and  94  N.  E.  of  Mo- 
cha.    Long.  44. 13.  E.    Lat  14.  39.  N. 

Damasabad,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Mekran,  100  miles  N.  of  Kieh. 

Damarai*,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
of  a  triangular  form,  and  about  45  miles  in 
circumference,  two  leagues  distant  from  the 
east  coast  of  Palawan.  Long.  119.  60.  E. 
Lat.  10.  5.  N. 

Dam  abas,  a  Kaflfer  race  of  Southern 
Africa,  inhabiting  the  territory  on  the  east 
coast,  to  the  north  of  the  Orange  river,  as 
far  as  the  tropic.  They  possess  the  art  of 
extracting  copper  from  the  ore,  but  in 
other  respects  are  extremely  rude  and  poor. 

Damariscotty,  a  river  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  the  district  of  Main,  which  runs 
into  the  sea.  Long.  69.  30.  W,  Lat  43. 
46.  N. 

Damas,  a  river  of  Chili,  which  enters 
the  Imperial. 

Damascus,  a  pachalic  or  government  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  comprehending  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  Syria>  which 


may  be  considered  as  a  kingdom 
from  the  desert  of  Egypt  to  the  gates  of 
Aleppo.  The  soil  and  productions  of  so 
mat  an  extent  of  country  are  exceedingly 
diversified.  Part  of  the  stance  is  moun- 
tainous, and  part  consists  of  values,  inter* 
spewed  with  plains.  The  banks  of  the  river 
Orontes,  and  the  plains  of  the  Hauran,  are 
the  most  fertile  portions,  producing  wheat, 
barley,  doura,  sesamum,  and  cotton.  Some 
districts  are  poor  and  gravelly,  and  thence 
said  to  be  better  adapted  for  fruits  and  to- 
bacco than  other  vegetables.  All  the  moun- 
tains are  appropriated  to  olive,  madberry, 
and  other  fruit  trees.  Prom  the  vines  wine 
is  made  by  the  Greeks,  and  raisins  by  Ac 
Mahometans.  The  population  of  the  pa* 
ehalic  consists  of  Mahometans,  Christians, 
Jews,  and  wandering  tribes  from  the  de- 
serts. It  carries  on  various  manufactures, 
and  a  considerable  trade;  and  contains 
several  celebrated  cities,  among  which 
is  Jerusalem,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Jews.  The  pachalic  of  Damascus,  in  point 
of  importance,  is  considered  the  first  in  me 
Turkish  empire :  and  its  pacha  one  of  the 

Eincipal  dignitaries  of  the  Ottoman  court 
e  leads  the  caravan  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca 
in  person,  under  the  title  of  Emir  Hadjee, 
ana  ever  after  he  retains  a  sacred  character, 
his  nerson  being  considered  inviolable,  nor 
can  nis  sacred  Mood  be  shed  for  the  com- 
mission of  any  offence.  The  office  of  the 
pacha  is  one  of  great  emolument ;  and  he  can 
raise  a  large  body  of  forces  on  stt  occasions. 
Damascus,  a  city  of  Syria,  the  capital  of 
a  pachalic  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  amidst  extensive  gardens,  form- 
ing a  circuit  of  between  8*  and  SO  miles. 
it  is  surrounded  with  walls  defended  by 
towers,  which  have  now  fallen  into  a 
ruinous  state.  The  streets  are  in  gene- 
ral narrow,  of  regular  width,  though  not 
in  straight  lines;  they  are  well  paved, 
and  have  elevated  footpaths  on  each  side. 
There  is  no  square -or  vacant  public  place, 
as  is  common  to  many  cities  of  the  east 
All  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  are  surmount- 
ed with  cupolas,  end  these,  when  viewed 
from  a  distance,  give  the  city  the  resem- 
blance of  an  immense  encampment  of  conical 
tents,  10  or  12  feet  high.  The  houses  are 
built  of  earth,  or  bricks  baked  in  die  sun; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  cupolas,  they 
would  be  washed  away  by  the  rains.  The 
buildings  in  the  interior  of  the  town  sis 
constructed  of  more  substantial  materiah, 
and  are  usually  two  stories  high,  with 
flat  roofs ;  but,  from  the  size  of  the  door*, 
the  small  number  of  windows,  and  the 
general  silence  prevailing,  the  city  has  a  doll 
and  monotonous  aspect  Damascus  containt 
above  500  large  and  magnificent  houses, 
which  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  fabces: 
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ill  their  splendour,  however,  is  confined  to 
►he  interior,  where  the  furniture  of  many  is 
forth  from  L.6,000  to  L.95,000,  consisting 
if  softs  richly  embroidered,  Persian  carpets, 
mirrors,  ana  other  valuable  articles.    No 
jty  contains  10  many  canalB  and  fountains; 
acb  house  has  one,  and  all  these  waters  are 
furnished  by  three  rivulets,  or  branches  of 
the  river  called  Barrady,  which,  after  fer- 
tilising the  gardens  tor  a  course  of  three 
Icacoa,  flows  into  a  hollow  of  the  desert 
t»  toe  south-east,  when  they  form  a  morass 
iBed«Behsi»t-e!-MerdV'  or  the  Lake  of 
the  Meadow.    The  number  of  mosques  and 
AapeJi  is  fery  great,  but  the  only  one 
karring  psraeuler  notice  is  the  Zekia, 
*  grand  toosque,  on  account  of  its  extent. 
Its  architecture  throughout  is  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order;  it  has  two  minarets,  and 
i  of  an  oblong  figure,  crowned  by  a  large 
me  cupola,  supported  by  four  enormous 
xUfft.   Large  columns  of  red  granite  sua- 
cub  the  gateway ;  on  the  outside  of  which 
a  i  superb  fountain,  which  throws  the  wa- 
ter SO  feet  high.    Another,  with  a  grove  of 
m©  on  each  side,  stands  in  a  spacious  court 
nthin.   Numerous  columns  support  galler- 
ies within,  and  portions  of  the  walls  exhi- 
R(  the  remains  of  mosaic  work,  with  which 
hey  were  once  adorned.    An  hospital  for 
the  indigent  sick  is  attached  to  the  edifice. 
rh»  mosque  is  said  to  hare  been  originally 
i  Christian  church,  and  the  cathedral  of 
Diaaacus.    The  Turks  call  it  the  mosque 
if  St  John  the  Baptist;  but  the  Christians 
Am  that  it  was  dedicated  to  St  John  Da- 
aasenus,  whose  body  reposes  here.    One 
nana  assigned  for  the  number  of  mosques 
in  Damascus   is,    that  the  caliphs   built 
rail  of  them  as  mausoleums  wherein 
they  were  to  be  interred.  Most  of  them  are 
footed  by  a  court,  wherein  people  pray 
daring  rammer,  and  where  they  sit  and 
eccrroe,  or  sleep  when  it  is  not  the  hour 
of  prayer.  One  mosque  is  beautifully  adorn- 
ed with  ail  kinds  of  fine  marble,  like  mo- 
s&c  pavement ;  and  the  tower  or  minaret 
rf  toother  is  entirely  cased  with  pantiles. 
There  are  several  hospitals  here,  of  which 
the  finest  is  that  constructed  by  the  sultan 
^fclim,  consisting  of  a  spacious  quadrangle, 
fool  by  an  interior  colonade,    which  is 
nnreiy  roofed  by  40  small  domes  covered 
*ith  lead.    On  the  south- side  of  the  court 
there  is  a  mosque,  with  a  magnificent  por- 
tico, and  two  fine  minarets,  which  is  sur- 
nwunted  by  a  spacious  cupola.    The  pa- 
triarch of  Antiocb  has  his  see  at  Damas- 
fu>  where  be  commonly  resides.     There 
is  aho  a  Greek,  Maronite,  Syrian,  and  Ar- 
menian church;   and  three   convents   of 
Franciscan  monks,  in  the  churches  of  which 
the  Catholics  have  divine  service.      The 
priests  of  the  Greek  church  are  maintained 


and  todged  in  houses  where  they  perform 
mass.  There  are  eight  synagogues  of  the 
Jews,  who  experience  here  better  treat- 
ment than  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 
The  castle  is  situated  towards  the  south- 
west part  of  the  city,  and  is  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  circuit.  It  is  a  fine 
rustic  edifice,  with  three  square  towers  in 
front,  and  five  on  each  side ;  and  within 
it  resembles  a  small  town,  losing  all  the 
appearance  of  a  castle.  It  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  built  in  the  middle  ages,  either 

S-  the  Greek  emperors,  or  by  the  first 
ahometan   conquerors   of  Syria.     The 
population     of     this  city  amounts     to 
about  900,000;  of  whom  it  is  comput- 
ed that  there  are  20,000  Catholic  Christ- 
ians, 5000  schismatics,   and  1000  families 
of  Jews.  The  remaining  inhabitants  are  Ma- 
hometans.    The  men  nave  a  masculine  as- 
pect* a  fine  colour,  and  are  robust  and  well 
proportioned.      In  general  the  women  are 
handsome,  and  some  beautiful ;  they  have  a 
very  fine,  fair  skin,  with  a  good  colour. 
Those  of  high  rank  are  exceedingly  modest 
and  reserved,  preserving  all  the  grace  and 
dignity  belonging  to  their  sex;   but  the 
lower  orders  are  very  free,  and  even  dis- 
solute.     The    inhabitants   of  Damascus 
were  formerly  noted  for  their  maltreat- 
ment of  Europeans ;  but  although  no  one 
can  venture  to  traverse  the  streets,  unless 
in  the  oriental  costume,  without  insult, 
there  is  now  no  difference  between  the) 
citizens  of  Damascus  and  those  of  other 
eastern  cities.    As  the  lower  orders  enjoy  a 
competence,  and  the  population  both  of  the 
city   and   the  neighbourhood  consists  of 
industrious  labourers  and  active  merchant** 
idlers  cannot  find  subsistence  here.    But  a 
number  of  persons  are  seen  in  the  streets 
calling  themselves  saints,   and  appearing 
like  ideots  or  madmen  to  attract  the  vene- 
ration of  the  public.    This  city  is  the  seat 
of  a  considerable  trade,  and  its  manufiws 
tures  afford  subsistence  to  a  great  number 
of  Mahometans  and  Christians.      It  was 
celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  sabres* 
of  such  peculiar  quality  as  to  be  perfectly 
elastic ;  they  never  broke,  and  iron  would 
yield  under  their  edge.    The  manufactur- 
ers of  arms  are  still  numerous,   but  the 
temper  of  their  sabres  is  said  not  to  be  super 
rior  to  that  of  those  made  in  Turkey.    Ex-» 
tensive  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  silk 
and  cotton  stuffs,  where  the  materials  are 
either  separate  or  mixed,  but  chiefly  of  the 
latter  description,  in  goods  called  cottoni,  or 
ulleja.  Leather  is  likewise  an  article  dfma- 
nuiacture  here,  but  no  linen  is  mnde.    A 
great  quantity  of  soap  is  fabricated,  and  ex- 
ported to  Egypt.    Dried  fruits  and  sweet- 
meats are  sent  to  Turkey.    Cotton  cloth, 
handkerchiefs,  slippers,  copper  kettles,  horse- 
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shoe  nails,  tobacco  pipes,   and  spiceries, 
shawls,  and  the  rich  fabrics  of  Sunt,  are 
brought  through  Bagdad;  iron,  lead,  tin, 
cochineal,  broad  cloth,  sugar,    and  such 
other  European  articles  as  are  required  in 
.the  city,  come  through  Saida,  Bairout,  and 
Tripoli.  Commerce  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
caravans,  of  which  the  principal  is  that 
which  takes  place  annually  with  the  pil- 
grims to  Mecca.    The  pacha  who  leads  it 
receives  the  standard  of  the  prophet  from 
Che  governor  of  the  castle,  and  gives  *  so- 
lemn pledge  for  its  restoration.     This  ex- 
pedition   is*  conducted  with  great  pomp, 
and  is  partly  af  a  commercial  and  partly 
4>f  a  religious  nature.     The  pacha  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety   of  trie  caravan; 
and,  on  its  return  to  Damascus,   a  mes- 
jsenger  is  immediately  dispatched  to  Con- 
stantinople with  some  water  from  the  holy 
well  Zemzcma,   Mecca,    and  some  dates 
from    Medina,    for    the   Turkish    empe- 
ror.   Three  caravans,  each  accompanied  by 
above  2600  armed  men,  go  thrice  a-year  to 
Bagdad,  the  journey  occupying  30  days; 
those  to  Aleppo  travel  twice  or  thrice  a- 
xnonth ;  besides  which,  there  are  many  to 
different  parts  of  Syria,  Damascus  being 
the  rendezvous  of  a  multitude  of  pilgrims 
from  all  quarters,  so  as  to  resemble  on  im- 
mense fair.      Provisions  and  fruit  of  all 
kinds  are  abundant ;  but  they  are  not  cheap, 
which  is  probably  owing  to  the  influx  of 
strangers,  and  the  sensible  enlargement  of 
the  city.     Fruit  trees  are  so  abundant  in 
the  neighbourhood    that  the  fuel  of  the 
city  is  said  to  be  derived  from  those  which 
die  and  are  cut  down.      It  is  plentiful- 
ly supplied   with  ice  and  snow  from  the 
neighbouring   mountains,    articles    which 
are  copiously  used    by    the    inhabitants. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  inhabitants, 
more  especially  the  women,  have  few  com- 
plaints.   The  plague  is  not  easily  introduc- 
ed, and  its  effects  are  less  destructive  than  in 
many  eastern  cities ;  when  brought  by  sea  it 
is  mild,  but  pernicious  when  it  comes  from 
Aleppo.    Notwithstanding  the  constant  in- 
tercourse preserved  with  that  city,  no  pre- 
cautions are  used  against  it     The  only 
endemial  disease    is    a    malignant  tertian 
fever,  which,  if  neglected  or  mismanaged, 
/legenerates  into  obstructions,  or   dropsy. 
This  city  is  under  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  the  pacha,  who  has  a  palace  here : 
during  his  absence  with  the  caravan  of 
Mecca,  it  is  committed  to  the  rule  of  a 
rautselim,  or  officer  of  high  rank,    its  fixed 
revenues  are  estimated  at  L.250,000  annual- 
ly, a  sum  greatly  augmented  by  imposts, 
grants,  and  presents.    Damascus  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity.    It  is  alluded  to  in  the 
days  of  Abraham,  in  naming  his  servant 
Elieger  of  Damascus,  Gen.  XV*  1$.    By  the 


Jews  it  was  called  Damasek;  by  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants  it  is  named  Damesk,  ana  by 
the  Arabs,  Sham.  During  the  earlier  periods 
of  chronologyit  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom, 
sometimes  independent,  sometimes  subject 
to  the  Jews.  It  was  conquered  by  tht 
Romans,  and  afterwards  fell  into  die  hands 
of  the  Arabians.  Having  undergone  vari- 
ous revolutions,  Damascus  was  conqueitd, 
along  with  all  Syria,  by  Selim,  the  Turkish 
emperor,  and  has  since  remained  part  of  the 
Ottoman  dominions.  The  pacha  having  suf- 
fered a  signal  defeat  at  the  head  of  a  numer- 
ous army,  from  a  small  body  of  French  cavaJ- 
Sin  1799,  Bonaparte  designed  to  march  to 
e  city,  but  he  was  foiled  by  the  siege  of 
Acre.  In  the  year  1811,  the  city  was  me- 
naced by  the  W ahabees,  and  the  inhabit, 
ants  prepared  to  send  off  their  property  to 
places  or  security,  while  the  pacha  marched 
at  the  head  of  6000  men  to  repel  the  in- 
vaders. The  Wahabees,  however,  retired. 
Distant  136  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  m  S. 
of  Antioch,  and  276  S.S.  W.  of  Diarbekir. 
Long.  36.  30^  E.     Lat.  38.  30.  N. 

Damasensa,  a  village  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jagra,  in  Africa,  situated  near  the 
Gambia. 

Damasiquini,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the 
province  of  San  Juan  de  lo&  Llanos,  which 
enters  the  Orinoco. 

Da  maun,  a  seaport  town  on  the  westers 
coast  of  India,  in  the  province  of  Aurunp* 
bad.  It  is  a  considerable  place,  and  pos- 
sesses a  good  harbour  for  middling  sized 
vessels.  The  Parsees  have  a  temple  here, 
in  which  they  pretend  that  the  sacred  fi» 
brought  with  them  from  Persia  nearly  13)0 
years  ago,  is  still  burning.  This  place  wis 
taken  by  the  Portuguese  in  1531,  and  it 
still  remains  in  their  possession.  It  maka 
a  conspicuous  figure  from  the  sea,  the 
churches  and  houses  being  all  white.  Long. 
73.  I.E.     Lat  20.  22.  N. 

Damazen,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne, 
with  1000  inhabitants.     6  miles  E.  of  Css- 
tel-Jaloux,  and  17  S.  bv  £.  of  Mannande. 
Dambach,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Rhine,   on  the 
Scheer.    The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to 
2800,  are  partly  Jews,  but  chiefly  Catholics. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  mine  of  manga- 
nese.   1 8  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Strasbuxg. 
Dambach.    See  Tamhach. 
Dam  sanna,  a  town  of  Konkodoo,  in 
Africa. 

Dambke,  or  Dam  be  k,  a  village  of  the 
Old  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Jere ;  its 
monastery  is  now  suppressed,  4  miles  S.  of 
Saltwedel. 

Damblain,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  <k- 
partment  of  the  Vosges,  with  1000  inhabit* 
ants.    5  miles  JJ,  of  La  Marchc 
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Damelaus,  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  bland  of  Borneo.  Long.  111.  61.  E. 
Ut  3.  &  N. 

Dam  say,  a  town  of  France,  in  Cham- 
pagne, which  stands  on  the  Marne,  in  a 
district  jioted  for  its  excellent  wine.  Popu- 
lation 1 860.    4  miles  W.  of  Epernay. 

Damgan,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  tne  pro- 
vince of  Khorassan,  and  the  chief  town  of 
•  district  of  the  same  name.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Hccatompylos  of  the  ancients, 
which,  during  some  time  was  the  metropolis 
of  the  Parthian  empire.  In  modern  history 
it  is  celebrated  for  a  victory  gained  by  Na- 
dir Shah  over  the  Afghans.  A  rebellion 
hiring  been  excited  here  in  1763,  Thurcan 
Khan,  then  king  of  Persia,  sent  his  brother 
Zuckee  hither  to  quell  it  This  barbarous 
prince  was  successful,  and  took  a  cruel  re- 
venue on  the  prisoners.  He  made  a  garden 
of  his  enemies ;  for  pits  being  dug  at  equal 
intervals,  as  if  for  the  reception  or  trees,  to 
form  an  avenue,  large  branches  were  cut, 
■nd  a  prisoner  fastened  to  each  with  his 
head  towards  the  root  This  being  planted 
in  the  pit,  the  soil,  as  it  was  thrown  in, 
produced  gradual  suffocation.  Long.  53. 
36.  E.     Lat.  35.  50.  N. 

Dahgaxte*,  a  small  town  of  Pome- 
rania,  on  the  Reckenitz,  where  it  falls  into 
the  bay  of  Ribnitz.  Population  700.  92 
miles  3.  W.  of  Stralsund.  Long.  12.  28. 
&  Lat.  54.  18.  N. 

Dam i an,  St,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  with 
1500  inhabitants.    28  miles  W.  of  Coni. 

Da m an,  St,  a  small  island  of  the  gulf 
rf  California,  situated  in  the  canal  formed 
by  the  coast  and  the  island  of  Carmen. 

Dam  i  a  no,  St,  a  considerable  town  of 
Piedmont,  on  the  Borbe.  It  is  partly  for- 
tified, and  contains  6110  inhabitants.  Here 
marshal  de  Brissac  defended  himself  for 
three  months  in  1553.  9  miles  S.  W.  of 
AsrL 

Dammno,  St,  a  village  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tic:! States,  territory  ofRomagna,  9  miles 
«.  S.  W.  of  Cesena. 

Damicotta,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
ihf  district  cf  Coimbetoor,  30  miles  N.  of 
Omnbetoor,  and  60  W.  of  Seringapatam. 
Long.  77.  11.  £.    Lat.  11.  28.  N. 

Damietta,  a  large  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
ntoated  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile, 
about  mx  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
*a.  Under  the  lower  empire  it  was  called 
Thimiatis,  and  succeeded  to  the  wealth 
and  consequence  of  Pelusium,  then  rapidly 
declining,  with  the  drying  up  of  the  still 
more  easterly  branch  on  which  it  was  si- 
tuated. During  the  middle  ages,  it  was 
a  £rand  debateable  point  between  the  Sa- 
rscens  and  the  Crusaders,  being  considered 
a*  a  principal  key,  not  only  of  Egypt,  but 
of  the  Holy  Land.    The  most  remarkable* 


siege  was  in  1216,  when  the  Crusaders, 
after  inreating  it  for  seventeen  months, 
and  after  several  sharp  actions,  succeeded 
in  taking  the  place ;  but  having  allowed 
themselves  to  be  entangled  amid  the  canals 
of  the  Nile,  and  surrounded  by  the  Egyp- 
tian army,  they  were  forced  to  exchange 
their  conquest  for  liberty  to  reimbark.  In 
1249,  St  Lewis  carried  the  place  by  a  conn 
de  main  ;  but  being  soon  after  taken  pri- 
soner, he  too  purchased  his  freedom  by  re- 
storing it  Tne  Arabians  then  burned  the 
place,  but  it  was  soon  after  rebuilt,  some- 
what higher  up  the  river. 

Damietta  is  situated  on  the  narrow  neck 
of  land,  from  two  to  six  miles  in  breadth, 
interposed  between  the  Nile  and  the  lake 
Menzaleh.  Its  general  appearance  is  as 
picturesque  as  that  of  any  Egyptian  town 
not  dignified  by  the  remains  or  antiquity : 
the  houses  are  white,  built  in  a  crescent 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  where 
it  takes  a'  bend  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side 
is  a  peninsula  with  the  village  of  Selanie, 
half  seen  amid  a  grove  of  sycamore  and 
palm  trees.  The  houses,  especially  near 
the  river,  are  very  high,  most  of  them  have 
pleasant  saloons  on  their  terraced  roofs, 
commanding  a  delightful  view  of  the  Nile, 
the  Lake,  and  the  rich  country  intervening. 
The  walls,  formerly  so  strong,  are  now  in 
ruins,  and  the  two  modern  forts  are  not  in 
a  defensible  state.  The  chief  disadvantage 
of  Damietta  consists  in  the  want  of  a  har- 
bour, vessels  being  obliged  to  lie  in  the 
road  at  tjhe  mouth  of  the  river,  where  they 
are  exposed  to  all  winds.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  disadvantage,  the  commerce  of 
Damietta  is  very  considerable.  That  with 
the  European  states,  indeed,  is  almost 
quite  engrossed  by  Alexandria,  but  with 
Syria,  Cyprus,  and  other  parts  of  the  Tur- 
kish empire,  Damietta  maintains  an  exten- 
sive intercourse.  It  exports  thither  hides, 
tallow,  rice,  and  occasionally  corn,  while  it 
receives  in  return  tobacco  to  the  extent 
of  115,000  quintals,  wood,  soap,  cotton, 
oil,  and  raw  silk.  The  country  round  Da- 
mietta is  perhaps  the  most  fertile  in  Egypt, 
as  the  inhabitants  carefully  improve  the 
ample  opportunities  of  irrigation  which  the 
situation  of  their  lands  affords.  The  upper 
and  lower  canals,  the  narrow  conduits  for 
distributing  the  waters,  and  die  squares 
into  which  each  field  is  regularly  divided, 
are  all  punctually  attended  to.  There  is 
a  very  extensive  cultivation  of  a  species  of 
rice  called  mczelwui,  which  surpasses  in 
quality  any  other  that  is  raised  in  Egypt* 
The  embankments  formed  for  raising,  and 
the  extensive  buildings  and  mills  employed 
in  cleaning  and  bleaching  it,  employ  a  very 
considerable  capital.  This  branch  of  cul- 
tivation is  said  to  have  been  much  injured 
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by  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  French 
during  their  occupation  of  Egypt*  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  there  ere  very 
extensive  wit  pens,  into  -which  the  water 
k  admitted  at  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  Nile  is  low,  in  consequence  of  which 
a  considerable  influx  from  the  sea  takes 
place.  This  territory,  with  the  city  itself, 
is  threatened  by.a  serious  danger  rrom  the 
gradual  encroachments  of  the  lake  of  Men* 
zaleh  towards  the  river,  by  which  the  space 
between  these  two  waters  is  gradually  di- 
minished. Apother  apprehension  is,  that 
this  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  is  annually 
becoming  shallower,  will  cease  in  a  few 
years  to  be  navigable  for  boats  of  large 
burden.  Under  a  more  active  nation  and 
government,  this  danger  might  be  easily 
guarded  against;  but  the  Turkish  admi- 
nistration seem  to  have  viewed  it  chiefly 
as  a  pretence  for  raising  money,  and  the 
works  which  have  been  hitherto  attempt- 
ed for  the  purpose,  have  tailed  in  a  few 
years. 

The  population  of  Damietta  is  stated  by 
Savary  at  80,000;  but  more  sober  esti- 
mates reduce  it  to  30,000  or  40,000. — 
Though  surrounded  on  every  side  by  water, 
its.  sir  is  considered  very  salubrious,  and 
the  children  of  foreigners,  who,  it  appears, 
have  in  Cairo  scarcely  any  chance  of  arriv- 
ing at  maturity,  are  reared  here  without 
any  peculiar  danger  or  difficulty.  The  in- 
habitants subsist  chiefly  upon  fish,  which 
is  furnished  in  great  abundance  and  excel- 
lence from  the  lake  Llenzaleh,  and  many 
hundred  quintals  of  which  are  salted  for 
exportation.  Wild  fowl  are  also  very  plen- 
tiful; but  butchers'  meat  is  bad,  scarce, 
4and  dear.  The  commercial  part  of  the  so- 
ciety consists  chiefly  of  Christians  from 
Syria,  who  are  accused  of  being  addicted 
to  habits  of  intoxication  in  even  a  greater 
degree  than  is  usual  with  those  of  the  same 
profession  in  Mahometan  countries.  Long. 
31.  49.  45.  E.  Lat.  31.  25.  N. 

Damils,  a  village  of  Tyrol,  in  the  Vo- 
rarlberg,  in  a  very  hilly  district,  on  a 
branch  of  the  river  Bregenz,  near  Sottnen- 
burg. 

Dawson,  a  town  of  Bootan,  54  miles 
6.  W.  bf  Tassasudon.  Long.  88.  24.  E. 
Lat.  27. 11.  N. 

Damm,  Alt  or  Old,  a  small  fortified 
town  of  Farther  Pomerania,  on  the  Plone, 
which  falls  near  this  into  the  lake  of  Damm. 
Population  1 900.  7  miles  £.  8.  £.  of  Stet- 
tin, and  11  N.  W.  of  Stargard.  Long.  14. 
50.  £.  Lat.  53.  28.  N. 

Dammarie,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eure  and  Loir,  with 
250  houses.    6  miles  S.  of  Chartres. 

Dammabtin,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Mama,  with 
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9000  inhabitants. 

ed  on  an  rmfwwe,  ana  esmmsndi  n  «. 
tensive  prospect.  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Mens. 
and  25  N.  E.  of  Paris. 

Damme,  a  small  but  fortified  town  tf 
the  Netherlands,  in  West  Flanders,  whki 
takes  its  name  from  the  strong  dike  or  dm 
made  here  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of 
the  sea.  In  1706  it  was  taken  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  ceded  to  the 
Dutch  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  3  nrikt 
N.N.£.  of  Bruges,  and  8  8.8. W.  of 
Sluys.  Long.  3.  17.  E.  Lat  51.  u 
10.  N. 

Damme,  a  small  town  of  Germany,  is 
the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  12  ml* 
S.  of  Vechta.  Long.  8. 12. 18.  E.  Lat  Si 
31.  34.  N. 

Dammb,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  n, 
about  60  miles  in  circumference,  with  i 
large  bay  on  the  east  coast  Long.  188. 36. 
£.  Lai.  7.  20.  S. 

Dammischb  See,  or  Damscbe  Siz,  t 
large  and  navigable  lake  of  the  Phwun 
states,  in  Farther  Pomerania,  circle  of  Rao* 
dow,  which  is  properly  an  expansion  of 
the  Oder,  that  river  running  into  it  at  in 
southern  extremity.  It  receives  likewtae 
the  waters  of  the  Isna  and  the  Rone;  a 
about  9  miles  long,  and  from  2{  to  8  brad. 
Near  the  village  of  Nadern,  in  the  sum 
circle,  there  is  a  lake  also  called  the  Damm- 
see,  and  sometimes  the  Nadorn-see,  bats 
is  roach  smaller. 

Dammoo,  a  town  of  Hindostni,  is  Bag- 
lana,  13  miles  S.  of  Damanu. 

Damn  a,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  die  pro* 
vince  of  Nedajed.  Distant  80  miles  8  of 
Damascus. 

Damnal,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  G4- 
conda,  60  miles  W.  of  Adorn. 

Damoot,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  52mfla 
N.W.of  Poonah. 

Damot,  a  province  of  Abyssinia,  sitoat- 
ed  to  the  south-east  of  Gojam,  and  includ- 
ed within  the  semicircular  sweep  of  the 
Bahr-el-Azrek.  It  is  about  40  mfln  in 
length  and  20  in  breadth.  On  the  north 
extends  a  range  of  high  mountains,  taIH 
Arain  Amid. 

Damoue,  a  river  of  Syria,  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Tanugras,  which  runs  into 
the  Mediterranean  between  Saide  and  Bail- 
out. . 

Dam  pa,  a  village  of  Bambarra,in  Africa, 
120  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Sego. 

Damphreux,  a  large  village  oi  Swfcff* 
land,  in  the  canton  or  Bern,  4  miles  N.  of 
Porentruy. 

Damfikrbb,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Seone,  with  1400 
inhabitants,  6  miles  N.  of  Gray. 

Dampie&'s  Bat,  or  Sham's  Bay,  » 
spacious  bay  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Hoi* 
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laud,  penetrating  150  miles  into  the  land* 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  principally  by 
several  islands  and  islets,  to  which  the  na- 
vigators on  the  last  French  voyage  of  dis- 
covery give  the  name  of  Hartigh's,  Ber- 
nier's,  Dome,  and  Role's  island.  Good  an- 
chorage is  obtained  here.  The  surround- 
ing ihore*  are, sterile,  in-  great  part  consist- 
ing of  calcareous  shelly  rocks  and  hills. 
Turtle  are  abundant,  vast  numbers  of 
whiles  frequent  the  bay,  bat  animals  are 
scanty  on  the  land,  and  population  very 
Tare.  This  was  called  Shark's  bay  by 
Dimpier,  who  visited  it  about  the  year 
1699 ;  but  it  was  named  after  him  by  the 
French  navigators,  who  lay  41  days  in  it, 
above  a  century  later,  as  a  token  of  respect 
to  so  great  a  navigator. 

Dam  pier's  Strait,  a  channel  from  the 
Eastern  Indian  sea  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  be- 
tween the  island  of  Waygiou  and  the  island 
ofBattanta. 

Damea,  a  town  of  Hiodostan,  in  the 
district  of  Dindigal,  distant  10  miles  £.  of 
DindigaJ. 

Damsay,  a  small  Island  of  Scotland,  in 
OrkoeT,  in  the  parish  of  Stenness,  about  9 
miles  from  the  island  of  Pomona. 

Damsso,  a  small  seaport  of  Denmark,  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Funen. 

Damsee,  a  small  lake  in  the  Ucker  Mark 
of  Brandenburg,  9  miles  N.  W.  of  Prenzlow. 

Damsonc,  a  town  of  Northern  Hindoo- 
tan,  in  the  province  of  Bootan,  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Teesta  or  Yo  Sanpoo 
river.   Long.  89.  9.  E.  Lat  97.  5.  N. 

Damstbr,  a  river  of  Holland,  which  runs 
into  the  Ems,  at  Delftyl. 

Danville,  a  small  town  of  Normandy, 
in  the  department  of  the  Eure,  on  the  river 
Itoa,  with  990  inhabitants.  10  miles  S.  of 
Evreux. 

DAxviLLizas.a  small  town  in  the  French 
Wt  of  Luxemburg,  department  'of  the 
Maess.  Population  810.  It  stands  in  a 
phm,  which  is  marshy,  but  rich  in  pasture. 
1  mile  S.  of  Montmedy,  and  IS  N.  £.  of 
Venkn.    Long.  5. 98.  E.  Lat  49.  99.  N. 

Dan,  a  considerable  river  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, which  unites  with  the  Staunton  from 
tbeBoxnoke. 

Danaeaeie,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Irak,  60  miles  E.  of  Ispahan, 
ud  40  N.  W.  of  Gnerdon. 

Danau-fan,  a  beautiful  small  lake  on 
the  interior  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  in  the 
country  of  Serampei,  surrounded  by  lofty 
moantains  covered  with  forests. 

Dakbuey,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
uanty  of  Essex.  Population  758. 
.  Dansuey,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  Connecticut,  which  was  settled  in  1687, 
*ncr  contains  two  churches  and  about  60 
dweung-honass.    This  town,  with  a  large 


Suantity  of  military  stores,  was  burnt  by 
tie  British  in   1777.    70  miles  N.E.  of 
New  York. 

Dansy,  a  village  and  parish  of  England, 
in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  whew 
there  is  a  considerable  colliery.  Population 
1145.  Distant  7  miles  from  Whitby,  and 
940  from  London. 

Danby,  a  township  of  Vermont,  in  the 
United  States,  containing  1906  inhabitants. 

Dancali,  an  extensive  territory  of  East* 
em  Africa,  situated  between  Abyssinia  and 
the  Red  sea,  the  coast  of  which  it  occupies 
from  the  bay  of  Aeab  to  that  called  by  lord 
Valentia  Annesley  bay,  leaving  only  a  small 
portion  of  sea  coast,  which  is  properly  Abys- 
sinian. This  tract  is  in  general  arid  and 
barren ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  rainy  season 
that  the  channels  of  its  rivers  are  filled  so 
as  to  reach  the  sea.  The  inhabitant*  are 
all  black,  but  only  some  of  them  have  the 
woolly  head,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Negro  race.  They  profess  the  religion  of 
Mahomet,  but  know  little  more  of  it  than 
the  name,  as  they  have  neither  priests  nor 
mosques.  They  are  divided  into  a  number 
•of  separate  tribes,  the  principal  of  which 
are  called  Drumhoeta,  Belesna,  and  Hada- 
rem.  They  formerly  united  with  the  tribes 
of  Adel,  or  Adaiel,  in  their  wars  against 
Abyssinia ;  but  the  interposition  of  a  tribe 
of  Galla  has  now  separated  them.  They 
can  muster  about  6000  men;  but  their 
poverty  is  such,  that  only  one  in  ten  pos- 
sesses a  spear.  On  their  western  frontier  is 
situated  the  great  plain,  from  which  all 
Abyssinia  is  supplied  with  fossil  salt  The 
Dancali  tribes  are  partly  employed  in  cutting 
out  and  conveying  this  salt;  but  others 
follow  the  ruder  pursuit  of  attacking  the 
caravans,  by  which  it  is  carried  into  the 
interior. 

Dance  Point,  a  cape  in  Virginia,  in 
James'  river.  Long.  76.  57.  W.  Lat.  37. 
19.  N. 

Dancora,  a  small  island  near  the  coast 
of  Brazil.    Lat  99.  90.  S. 

Danda,  a  village  of  Angola,  in  Africa, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  falls  into  the  Atlantic   Lat  8.  30.  S; 

Dandar,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  situated  about  the  95th 
degree  of  northern  latitude.  It  belongs  to 
independent  chiefs,  and  is  very  little  known 
by  Europeans. 

Danbunakin,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Khorassan,  30  miles  8.  W.  or 
Shaliigian. 

Daks,  ,  a  river  of  England,  which  faDs 
into  the  Wever,  at  Northwich,  in  the  county 
of  Chester. 

Dane's  Island,  a  small  island  near  the 
north-west  coast  of  Spitsbergen,  Long.  9. 
15.  E.   Lat  79.  43.  N. 
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Dane  wick.    See  Sleswick. 

Dang  ana,  a  village  of  Western  Africa, 
on  the  Senegal. 

Danoata.    See  Dongola. 

Dange,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  the  Vienne,  with  700  inhabitants. 
3  miles  N.  of  Chatelherault. 

Dangeau,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Eure  and  Loir,  on  the  small 
river  Ousaine,  containing  270  houses.  9 
miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Chateaudun. 

Danger  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  so  called  by  captain 
Wilson,  of  the  Duff.  Long.  181.  42.  £. 
Lat  18.  32.  S. 

Danger,  Islands  of,  islands  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  seen  by  commodore  Biron  in 
June  1765.  He  says,  the  south-east  side 
of  these  islands  lies  N.  £.  by  N.  and  S.  W. 
by  S.  and  is  about  9  miles  in  length  between 
the  extreme  points,  from  both  which  a 
reef  runs  out,  upon  which  the  sea  breaks  to 
a  tremendous  height.  We  sailed  round  the 
northern,  and  upon  the  north-west  and 
west  aide,  saw  innumerable  rocks  and  shoals, 
which  stretched  near  two  leagues,  into  the 
sea,  and  were  extremely  dangerous.  The* 
islands  themselves  had  a  more  fertile  and 
beautiful  appearance  than  any  we  had  seen 
before,  and  like  the  rest,  swarmed  with 
people,  whose  habitations  we  saw  standing 
m  clusters  all  along  the  coast  We  saw  also 
a  large  vessel  under  sail  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  shore ;  but  to  our  unspeakable  re- 
gret we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  place 
without  further  examination,  for  it  was 
surrounded  in  every  direction  by  rocks  and 
breakers,  which  rendered  the  liazard  more 
than  equivalent  to  every  advantage  we 
might  procure. 

Danger  Riveb,  a  river  of  Western 
Africa,  forming  a  considerable  bay  at  its 
mouth,  and  falling  into  the  Atlantic,  in 
about  2  degrees  of  N.  lat.  The  country  on 
its  banks  is  very  little  known. 

Dangerous  Archipelago,  a  range  of 
low  islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  so 
called  by  Monsieur  Bougainville,  in  1768. 
Long.  Ml.  40.  W.  Lat  17.  30.  S. 

Dangilon.    See  Ouipttte  d'Angilon. 

Danginrs,  a  small  island  oft*  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  in  lat  4.  S. 

Dangol&heim*  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  with 
700  inhabitants.  14  miles  W.S.  W.  of 
Strasburg. 

Danholm,  a  small  island  of  the  Prussian 
states,  in  the  strait  between  Stralsund  and 
the  isle  of  Ruff  en,  ?n  the  coast  of  Pomerania. 
It  is  defended  by  a  fort 

Dania,  or  Luca,  a  seaport  of  Guipana, 
an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia.  It  is  formed  by  two  promonto- 
ries, and  sheltered  from  the  west  winds  by 


several  islets.     It  formerly  belonged  t» 
Ragusa. 

Dakicha,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Rasas,  in 
the  government  of  Tobolsk,  situated  on  the 
river  Chatanga.  Distant  860  miles  N.  N.  E. 
of  Turuchansk.  Long.  98. 14.  £.  LaL  70. 
45.  N. 

Daniel,  Port,  a  small,  inlet  or  the 
north  shore  of  Chaleur  bay. 

Daniele,  St,  a  thriving  town  of  the 
Venetian  territory,  in  Fritui,  on  a  height 
near  the  Tagliamento.  Population  I  TOO. 
12  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Udina.  Long.  13. 
1.  42.  £.   Lat  46.  9.  1.  N. 

Danilov,  a  small  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  JaroslavaL  Population  1850. 
28  miles  £.  N.  £.  of  Jaroslaval,  and  m 
£.  S.  £.  of  Petersburg.  Long.  41. 41.  £. 
Lat.  58. 15.  N. 

Danio,  a  town  of  Whidah,  in  Africa,  3 
miles  W.  of  Sabi. 

Danischwald,  a  small  district  of  Sles- 
wick, on  the  borders  of  Hoktein.  It  con- 
tains a  fortress  called  Christianpreis,  or 
Fredericsort. 

Damn,  a  village  of  the  Bavarian  states, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Maine,  bailiwk 
of  Aschaffenburg,  with  600  inhabitants. 

Dan  n  a  van,  a  small  island  of  the  East- 
ern Indian  sea,  near  the  east  coast  of  Bar* 
neo.  Long.  118.  50.  £.  JUt  4. 49  N. 
.  Dan ne marie,  or  Damemibch,  a  small 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  tbe 
Upper  Rhine,  with  800  inhabitants.  9 
miles  £.  of  Befort. 

Daknemora,  or  Dakmoha,  the  mast 
celebrated  iron  mine  in  Sweden,  lying  in 
the  province  of  Upsal,  in  a  singularly  beau- 
tiful situation,  on  the  side  of  a  little  hill, 
surrounded  by  lakes.  The  iron  ore  occu- 
pies a  very  large  vein  in  this  hill,  which 
runs  in  the  direction  of  north-west  and 
south-east.  It  was  first  wrought  as  a  silver 
mine,  but  this  source  of  emolument  failing, 
iron  ore  was  extracted,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  material  obtained,  gradually  led  to  an 
extension  of  the  works.  The  main  opening 
is  about  50  fathoms  deep,  and  50  feet  wide; 
and  from  its  mouth  the  workmen  may  be 
seen  engaged  in  their  occupations  by  tbe 
light  of  torches.  The  vein  is  distinguish- 
ed by  three  distinct  names,  according  to  iu 
situation  and  the  quality,  of  the  ore.  The 
practice  is  to  blow  up  the  ore  with  gun- 
powder, which  being  commonly  set  on  fire 
in  all  the  excavations  at  once,  produces  a 
dreadful  explosion  and  shock.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  tbe  mine  are  the  establishments 
for  smelting,  hammering,  and  casting  the 
iron ;  they  form  several  villages  of  consi- 
derable size,  each  with  three  or  four  regular 
streets,  a  church,  a  school,  and  an  hcsjnul. 
The  mine  alone  employs  about  1200  indi- 
viduals.   Several  families  here  are  desctwi- 
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Atom  the  Walloons,  wbo  settled  in  this 
tort  of  Sweden  in  the  time  of  Gustavus 
Idoipooo.  The  quantity  of  iron  yielded 
■anally  by  this  mine  exceeds  4000  tons. 
W«r  Swedish  mines  yield  much  more,  but 
let  of  ao  good  a  quality.  This  i§  attributed 
M  to  the  nature  of  the  ore  than  to  the  su- 
wrior  mode  of  working.  All  the  malleable 
Mi  goes  to  England,  chiefly  to  HulL  In 
fe  neighbourhood  of  Dannemora  are  found 
mat  minerals,  asbestos,  gypsum,  gra- 
te, roek  crystal,  false  topaxes,  8tc.  SO 
afa  N.  of  Opsal,  and  60  N..N.  W.  of 


•  Dakkkkbiso,  or  Dannibbso,  a 
urn  of  Hanover,  situated  on  the  Jetael, 
UeoDtaining  1430  inhabitants.  36  miles 
HE.  of  Uneburg,  and  54  N.  E.  of  ZelL 
iff*  11.  U.S.   Let.  A3.  5.  57.  N. 

Dimroi,  a  river  of  East  Prussia,  which 
au  into  the  sea  at  MemeL 

Bakkfuossn,  a  village  and  castle  of 
Rrtenberg,  in  the  principality  of  Oettin- 

Dajkowitz,  a  small  town  of  Moravia, 
Mho  eirde  of  Brunn,  95  miles  8.  of 
pan.  Lower  Dannowite  is  also  a  village 
fttewrckofZnavm. 

Waishalt,  or  Donshalt,  a  small  vil* 
»af  Scotland,  in  the' parish  of  Auchter- 
eoty,  Fifeshire,  distant  about  half  a 
» south  from  the  town  of  Aochter- 
Aty. 

>a«taj>t,  a  village  of  the  Bavarian 
la,  on  the  Rhine,  with  600  inhabitants. 
ibN.W.of  Spire. 

!iVTzic,  an  opulent  commercial  city 
ffitt  Prussia,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
fc  Vistula,  about  Ave  miles  from  its 
Hi  TAe  town  is  traversed  by  two 
ft  rivers,  which  soon  after  unite  and 
into  the  Vistula.  It  consists  pro- 
^of  three  towns,  die  Vorstadt  or 
►town,  the  Aktadt  or  old  town,  and 
icehtstadt  The  suburbs  of  Old  and 
rfotkad,  the  beat  built  parts  of  the 
i«e  so  called  from  having  been  former* 
latbited  by  Scotchmen,  who  settled 
Itn  teesunt  of  privileges  granted  them 
k  town  for  services  rendered  it  by  a 
*  family  of  the  name  of  Douglas. 
** v.  of  rery  ancient  date,  and  is  said 
fo  been  very  populous  during  the  first 
>*f  me  18th  century ;  but  the  calamities 
**>«ad  the  oppression  of  foreign  powers, 
bftdnced  the  inhabitants  at  present  to 
J*.  It  is  surrounded  with  ramparts, 
■»ith  brass  cannon,  and  kept  in  good 
■;  but  a  more  effectual  defence  cou- 
rt* the  power  of  laying  the  country  on 
tifc  wider  water,  and  of  resisting  as- 
Jfroo  the  other  from  fortified  heights. 


it  communicates  by  a  canal  with  the  Most- 
lau,  one  of  the  small  rivers  which  traverse 
the  town ;  and  the  cargoes  of  vessels  draw* 
ing  more  than  eight  feet  water  are  conveyed 
to  the  city  in  barks.    The  road,  or  what  is 
properly  called  the  gulf  of  Dantsic,  consists 
of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  sheltered  from  the 
north  winds  by  the  tongue  of  land  on 
which  stands  the  small  town  of  Hela.  The 
ehief  branch  of  trade  at  Dantsic  consists  in 
the  exportation  of  corn  from  Prussia  and 
Poland.    This  corn  is  brought  down  the 
Vistula  in  petty  vessels  of  from  SO  to  60 
tons  burden,  snd  deposited  in  the  exten* 
sive  public  granaries,  called  the  Speichers. 
Potash,  hemp,  flax,  linen,  timber,  all  enter 
into  the  farther  list  of  exports ;  the  value 
of  these,  and  still  more  that  of  corn,  is  ne« 
cessarily  fluctuating,  but  1|  million*  ster- 
ling is  considered  affair  average  of  the  an- 
nual amount  of  the  whole  exports.    In  re* 
turn,  the  inland  country  receives  from  Dant* 
sic  merchandise  imported  from  almost  every 
part  of  Europe ;  groceries,  wine,  oil,  wool* 
lens,  silk,  iron,  copper,  lead,  skins,  furs, 
&c    'Amber   is  found  in  the  neighbour-* 
hood  of  Dantsic,  and  exported  to  the  south 
of  Europe.    Of  the  shipping  that  frequent 
the  port  few  comparatively  belong  to  it ;  the 
British  are  the  moat  numerous,  and  after 
them  the  Dutch*  Danish,  and  Swedish*   In 
1815,  a  very  discouraging  year  for  com- 
merce, there  arrived  only  459  ships,  and 
sailed  37?  ;  in  general  the  number  is  twice 
or  three  times  as  greatt    Dantsic  contains 
four  dock-yards  for  building  merchantmen. 
It  has  an  annual  fair  called  the  fair  of  St 
Dominic,  which  begins,  on   5th  August. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  florins,  the  value  of 
which  is  much  less  than  that  of  Holland 
or  Germany,  being  not  quite  equal  to  9)d. 
sterling.    The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  cathedral,  the  town-house,  the  arse- 
nal,  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Jesuits,  the  court  of  the  nobles,  the  church 
of  St  Catharine.    Of  the  91  churches  in 
this  town,  IS  belong  to  the  Lutherans,  7  to 
the  Catholics,  and  2  to  the  Calvinists.    All 
sects  enjoy  equal  liberty.    The  charitable 
establishments   are    numerous;    there   is 
here  an  academy,  a  number  of  schools,  and 
several  learned  institutions.    German  is  the 
language  in  common  use ;  few  of  the  in- 
habitants speak  Polish.    The  most  fruitful 
part  of  the  neighbourhood  is  an  island  be- 
tween the  Vistula  and  the  Mottlau:   the 
abbey  of  Oliva,  also  in  the  environs,  is  ce- 
lebrated for  the  peace  concluded  in  it  in 
1660.    Dantsic  was  probably  founded  by  a 
Danish  colony  in  the   12th  centuty,   the 


centuty, 
original  name  being  Dans-vkk.    In  1454 

_^ ^wmMmtm  »,„„. it  came  under  the  sovereignty  of  Poland, 

fW harbour  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of   but  preserved  its  own  courts  of  justice,  the 
*  Mrtah,  and  is  also  defended  by  forts  ;    nomination  of  its  magistrates,  the  exclusive 
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navigation  of  the  Vistula,  end  the  atOl  more 
important  privilege  of  exemption  from  taxes. 
In  1709  the  plague  carried  off  many  thou- 
sand inhabitants ;  in  1734,  having  received 
within  its  walls  Stanislaus,  the  candidate 
for  the  Polish  crown,  it  was  besieged,  and 
forced  to  surrender  to  the  Russians  and 
8axons.  In  17*3  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Prussians,  who,  however,  allowed  its  inter- 
nal government  to  remain  neatly  as  before. 
In  this  situation  it  continued  until  taken  by 
the  French  in  May  1807,  after  a  long  siege, 
'attended  with  the  destruction  of  the  suburb*. 
Though  declared  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit  a 
.free  city,  it  was  occupied  by  a  French  gar- 
rison until  Bonaparte's  disastrous  campaign 
in  Russia,  after  which  it  was  blockaded  and 
obliged  to  surrender,  but  not  till  after  a 
'very  long  and  able  defence  by  general  Rapp. 
At  the  peace  of  Paris,  «in  1814,  it  reverted 
to  Prussia.  08  milea  W.  S.  W.  of  Konigs- 
berg,  90  from  Thorn,  and  233  N.  E.  of 
Berlin.  Long.  18.  88.3S.&  Lat  54.80. 
48.  N. 

Danuba,  a  village  of  the  kingdom  of  To- 
mam,  in  Africa. 

Danube,  the  greatest  river  in  Europe,  in 
length  of  course  as  in  volume  of  water,  rises 
in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  at  Donau 
Eschingen,  from  three  springs,  one  of  which 
is  in  the  court  yard  of  the  castle  of  tho 
prince  of  Furatenberg.  After  receiving 
m  Suabia  a  number  ofatnall  streams,  flow- 
ing chiefly  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Briagau,  it  takes  a  north-east  course,  be- 
comes navigable  at  Uhn,  and  receives  co- 
pious supplies  from  the  east  and  north  side 
of  the  Alps,  by  the  successive  junction  of 
the  Iller,  Lech,  Iser,  and  Inn.  The  in- 
flux of  water  into  the  Danube  from  the 
north  in  this  part  of  Germany,  is  compara- 
tively small.  After  passing  Vienna,  it 
forms  a  number  of  islands,  one  of  which, 
Lobau,  is  memorable  as  having  served  for 
the  passage  of  the  French  army  in  1809  to 
the  sanguinary  conflict  of  Aapern,  and  soon 
after  to  the  derisive  victory  of  Wagram. 
Near  Presburg  the  Danube  receives  the 
large  river  Morava  from  the  north,  and  di- 
viding into  two  great  branches,  continues  an 
eastward  progress  to  Comoro,  near  which 
they  join.  Its  course,  at  one  time  eastward, 
at  another  southward,  is  now  held  through 
countries  less  celebrated  in  history ;  but  the 
influx  of  water  continues  great  both  from 
north  and  south,  the  Danube  being  the 
common  receptacle  of  the  rivers  issuing  from 
the  mountains  of  Hungary  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  Turkey  in  Europe  on  the  other. 
From  Belgrade  to  Orsawa  it  forma  the 
boundary  between  the  Turkish  and  Aus- 
trian dominions,  and  after  running  long  in 
an  easterly  direction,  turns  to  the  north- 
ward, receives  the  tributary  waters  of  Mol- 


davia and  Bessarabia,  and  discharge*  Usl; 
finally  into  the  Black  sea  by  five  mouths,  i. 
40.  of  E.  long,  and  between  44.  30.  ami  v, 
30.  of  N.  lat.  The  length  of  its  cear*i 
about  1800  miles  ;  its  breadth  is  very  van- 
ous,  but  for  a  great  way  above  its  mouth 
not  less  than  from  two  to  three  miles ;  ia 
depth  also  differs  much  in  different  pli*. 
Though  much  larger  than  the  Rhine,  it  i 
seldom  to  be  compared  to  that  river  u 
sublimity  of  scenery,  its  shores  beiag  ofa 
low,  and  its  channel  filled  with  shoals  an-1 
small  islands ;  its  waters,  moreover,  are  of- 
ten discoloured  with  mud.*  It  abounds  ii 
many  kinds  of  fish,  and  is  particularly  x& 
ted  for  large  sturgeons,  which  ascend  it  frai 
the  Black  sea  for  nearly  1200  miles  to  do 
posit  their  spawn.  The  lower  half  of  d* 
river  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  ma* 
oflster. 

Danube,  Circle  of  the  UrPEH,  oueoj 
the  chief  divisions  of  the  kingdom  of  fin* 
ria.  It  has  on  its  different  frontiers  tl* 
circles  of  the  Kezat,  the  Regen,  sod  thj 
Iser;  Tyrol,  the  lake  of  Constance,  v, I 
Wirtemberg.  It  contains  4850  square  miW*j 
with  470,000  inhabitants,  mostly  Catholks 
The  capital  is  Eichetadt,  and  the  othri 
towns  of  note,  Neuburg,  Nordlingen,  I>.' 
lingen,  Gunzbursr,  Hochatadt,  Finenkia 
Donauworth,  and  Ingolstadt  The  surka 
ia  in  general  hilly,  particularly  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Suabian  Alps :  it  has  kja 
fbrejsts  and  lakes ;  and  besides  the  Danube, 
is  watered  by  the  IUer,  the  Lech,  and  otki 
rivers.  In  the  low  country  is  raised  can 
hemp,  and  flax ;  but  the  majority  of  t>.  i 
peasantry  find  their  occupation  in  rearing 
cattle.  Iron,  coal,  and  copper,  are  the  chH 
mineral  products ;  and  in  the  towns  \id 
plainer  manufactures,  such  as  paper  w 
linen,  employ  a  part  of  the  inhabitants.     I 

Danube, Circle  or  the  Lowes, anotw 
of  the  circles  of  Bavaria,  which  is  made  up  oj 
the  greater  part  of  Lower  BavariaProper,W 
tnxi  principality  of  Passau.  It  borders  on  Bo- 
hemia, Upper  Austria,  and  the  circles  of  ibj 
Iser  and  Regen,  Its  area  is  4336  square  miK 
and  its  inhabitants  amount  to  30f,Mo,  vlw 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  Catholics.  Th: 
surface  ia  very  varied,  being  an  altenuu 
succession  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains 
Besides  the  Danube,  this  province  is  tra- 
versed  by  the  Inn,  the  Ds,  and  the  l*n 
The  climate  is  generally  mild,  except  iu 
the  north-west  The  tracts  lying  on  tl*| 
south  side  of  the  Danube  are  so  fertile  iu| 
corn  as  to  be  accounted  the  granary  at 
Bavaria:  they  have  besides  an  excdleut 
breed  of  horses ;  but  the  land  on  the  sunk 
bank  is  very  different  The  principal  pro- 
ductions are  corn,  flax,  and  hemp.  In  "* 
larger  towns  there  am  some  msDuficftri* 
of  linen  and  other  cloths.     There  »  * 
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actite  migtihn  on  the  Danube,  the  Iter, 
auJ  the  Ion ;  the  capital  is  Passau ;  and 
the  other  towns  are  Straubing,  Vilshofen, 
Undiu,  Deggendorf,  and  Viechtach. 

Dakvbe,  Cimclb  or  tue,  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden,  comprises  the  western 
hi/ of  Fwrstenberg,  the  district  of  VUlin- 
gra,  the  Glettgan,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Brisgau.  It  is  bordered  on  the  one  Bide  by 
Wirteaiberg,  on  another  by  Switzerland. 
It  contains  in  all  19  towns,  and,  in  1813, 
72,735  inhabitants.  The  capital  is  Villin- 
gm. 

Daxcbe,  District  or,  is  one  of  the  four 
fMt  divisions  into  which  the  kingdom  of 
Woienfarg  was  distributed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  181& 

Dakfc as,  a  township  in  the  state  of 
Missachusettt,  Essex  county,  containing 
mi  inhabitants. 

Dantillb,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
m  Kentucky,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  large 
fertile  plain  on  Dick's  river.  It  consists  of 
about  80  houses.  35  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Lexington,  and  830  from  Philadelphia. 
Long.  85.  30.  W.  Lat  37.  SO.  N.  It  is 
BiM  the  name  of  a  township  in  Ver- 
mont. 

Dao,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern  sea, 
lying  to  the  west  of  Rottee  island,  near 
Timer.  All  the  inhabitants  down  to  the 
lowest  wear  a  gold  chain  round  the  neck* 
They  work  in  gold  for  the  whole  islands  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  imperfection  of  their  tools,  produce 
(uprising  specimens  of  ingenuity. 

Daogaot,  a  town  of  Thibet,  40  miles 
&ofGorka. 

Daoud,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Malwab,  belonging  to  the  Mahrattas. 
Long.  74.  26.  E.   I*t  S3.  7.  N. 

Da oo pc andy,  a  town  of  Bengal,  in 
ik  district  of  Tinperah,  situated  on  the 
river  Goomty,  which,  however,  is  only 
nifigible  during  the  rainy  season.  Long. 
&  36.  E.    Lat.  83.  SO.  N. 

Datodnaous,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Behar,  situated  on  the  eastern 
W  of  the  river  Scene.  It  was  formerly 
i  place  of  considerable  consequence,  and 
*js  built  by  Daoud  Khan,  the  last  king 
tf  Bengal,  about  the  middle  of  the 
:<Kh  century.  Long.  84,  97.  E.  Lat  25. 
fc.  K. 

Daoudpore,  a  town  of  Bengal,  situ- 
•fct  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Bhagu- 
nmy  river,  6|    miles  to   the   north   of 

I'liaey. 

Daouk,   or  Taouk,    a  village  in  the 

pwbslic  of  Bagdad,  surrounded  by  gardens 

•rod  orchard    Distant  about  a  days  jour- 
ney, or  about  80  miles  from  Kerkook. 
Dauta*,  a  town  on  the  north  coast  of 

the  island  of  Mindanao* 


Daflass,  a  town  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  the  island  of  Luzon.  Long.  122.  36.  E. 
Lat.  14.  28.  N. 

Daffenbach,  a  small  town  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  in  the  duchy  of  Salsburg. 

Daps,  a  river  of  the  duchy  of  Sleswick, 
which  runs  into  the  Little  Belt,  14  miles 
N.E.cf  Hadersleben. 

Dar,  a  large  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
where  the  ruins  of  a  town  of  considerable 
extent  may  be  seen,  but  when  visited  by 
Neibuhr,  only  one  minaret  was  standing. 
Distant  about  30  miles  from  Bassorsh. 

Dasaan,  Dashan,  or  Daroak,  a  town 
of  Khoresm,  near  the  Jihon.  Distant  18Q 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Samarcand. 

Dababjibs,  or  Darab-ouiebd,  a  town 
of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Kerman,  sU 
tuated  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  traversing  a 
plain  interspersed  with  villages  and  culti- 
vated lands.  It  is  surrounded  by  groves  of 
lemon  and  orange  trees,  yielding  such 
abundance  of  fruit,  that  the  juice  is  ex- 
ported to  every  part  of  Persia.  A  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  town  is  in  ruins,  and 
although  of  large  extent,  its  population 
does  not  exceed  10,000  or  15,000.  Darab-* 
jirb  was  formerly  a  celebrated  place.  Acs 
cording  to  the  Persian  historians,  it  was 
founded  by  their  king  Darab,  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Darius  Nothus  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  about  400  years 
before  Christ  In  modern  times,  it  was 
besieged  by  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  in  the  year 
1794,  but  the  garrison  being  strengthened 
by  a  large  force,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat. Distant  150  miles  N.  E.  of  Schiras. 
Long.  54.  15.  E.  Lat  29.  N. 

Da  hah,  or  Dras,  a  river  of  Northern 
Africa,  which  rises  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  great  range  of  the  Atlas,  and  runs 
through  the  country  of  the  same  name.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  to  rail  into  the  At- 
lantic, the  river  of  Nun  forming  its  em- 
bouchure; but  it  seems  now  ascertained, 
that  after  a  course  of  about  300  miles,  it 
divides  into  various  branches,  which  either 
form  small  lakes,  or  are  absorbed  in  the 
sands  of  the  desert. 

Da  rah,  a  country  of  Northern  Africa, 
watered  by  the  river  above  described.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
Great  Atlas,  which  divides  it  from  Mo- 
rocco ;  on  the  east  by  Tanlet,  and  on  tfie 
south  by  the  great  desert.  Its  soil  forms  x 
the  transition  between  the  fertile  and  well 
watered  plains  bordering  on  the  sea,  and 
the  arid  sands  of  the  Sahara.  Its  chief  pro- 
duct, as  of  all  the  belt  situated  between  these 
two  tracts,  consists  in  dates.  The  district 
contains  a  very  superior  breed  of  goats.  Coo- 
per, iron,  and  antimony,  are  fouud  in  the 
mountains  which  border  it  The  south- 
ern part  of  this  territory,  at  Akka^a^d 
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Tatta,  farms  the  rendezvous  of  the  great 
caravan  which  proceeds  from  Morocco  to 
Tombuctoo. 

Daiaiardik^  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  government  of  Diarbekir.  Distant 
15  miles  S.  W,  of  Ninbin. 

Dabamajoek,  a  town  on  the  north- 
west of  the  island  of  Java,  30  miles  E.  of 
Batavia. 

Daran  a'gur,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  situated  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river  Ganges :  it  was  formerly 
a  military  station  for  two  regiments,  and  is 
now  included  in  the  collectorship  of  Barei- 
ly.    Long.  78.  4.  K.  Lat.  89.  16.  N. 

Daranduk,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Dowlatabad,  10  miles  8.  W.  of  Oudighir. 

Daranosra,  a  village  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ceylon,  10  miles  8. 8.  E.  of  Calitoor. 

Daraporam,  or  Dharma-furam,  a 
large  mud  fort  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Coim- 
betoor.  It  was  formerly  of  large  size, 
hut  declined  greatly  from  the  wars  of  the 
country,  during  the  latter  part  of  last  cen- 
tury. But  the  plan  of  a  new  town  was 
hid  out  when  visited  by  Dr  Buchanan  in 
1800,  and  the  buildings  were  advancing. 
Distant  132  miles  8.  EL  of  Seringapatam. 
Long.  77.  40.  B.   Lat.  10.  45.  N. 

DarapOram  Keelan,  a  town  of  Hin- 
dostan, in  Coimbetoor,  18  miles  N.  £.  of 
Daraporam. 

Daravrram,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Mysore,  6  miles  S.  W.  of  Tadimeri. 

Dab  Bergoo,  Dar  Cooka,  &c.  Roe  Ber* 
goo  Cooka,  ifc. 

.  Darriou,  a  small  river  of  France,  in 
Lorraine,  and  the  department  of  the  Vosges, 
which  fells  into  the  Moselle. 

Darby,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast  of 
North  America.  Long.  163.  W.  Lat.  64. 
Si.  N. 

Darchik,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Kerman,  15  miles  W.  of 
Bamm. 

Darda,  a  small  town  and  fortress  of 
Hungary,  near  Essek,  on  the  Drave.  9 
miles  S.  of  Baranwar. 

Dardanelles,  two  old  and  strong 
castles  on  the  straits  of  Gallipoli,  or  the 
Hellespont  (sometimes  called  from  them 
the  strait  of  the  Dardanelles),  between  the 
sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Grecian  archipe- 
lago. The  one  is  situated  in  Europe,  and 
is  called  Sestos  or  the  castle  of  Romania ; 
the  other  stands  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
strait,  and  is  called  Abr/dos  or  the  castle  of 
Natolja.  There  are  on  each  side  14  great 
guns,  adapted  to  discharge  granhe  balls ; 
they  are  of  brass,  with  chambers  like  mor- 
tars, 89  feet  long,  and  from  25  to  88  inches 
diameter  in  the  bore.  They  are  not 
mounted  on  carriages,,  but  lie  on  a  paved 
terrace  near-  the  level  of  the  water.    These 


castles  are  called  the  Ofd  Dardanelles,  to 
distinguish  them  from  two  others  built  at 
the  entrance  of  the  strait,  about  10  miles 
to  the  south-west,  one  of  which  stands  in 
like  manner  in  Asia,  and  the  other  f  n  Eu- 
rope. These  are  called  the  New  Darda- 
nelles. In  February  1807,  a  British 
squadron,  under  Sir  John  Duckworth,  pass- 
ed the  Dardanelles  en  its  way  to  Constan- 
tinople, to  give  weight  to  tie  diplomatic 
discussions  pending  at  the  time,  in  pass- 
ing the  New  Castles,  no  return  wis  made 
to  the  fire  of  the  Turks,  from  motives  of 
forbearance ;  but  at  the  Old  Dardanelles, 
our  fleet  was  obliged  to  answer  a  very 
heavy  cannonade  opened  from  both  sides. 
After  a  fruitless  negotiation,  and  vain 
menaces  on  the  part  of  the  British  admiral 
to  bombard  Constantinople,  the  squadron 
returned  to  the  archipelago,  but  not  with- 
out much  peril  and  loss,  in  repassing  die 
castles.  Long,  of  the  Old  Castles,  26.  19. 
30.  E.   Lat  40.  9.  8.  N. 

Dardessen,  or  Dardossheim,  a  small 
town  of  the  Prussian  states,  with  128©  in- 
habitants. It  stands  on  a  hill,  19  miles 
N.  W.  of  Halberstadt,  and  18  8.  E.  of 
Brunswick,  Long.  10.51.  SO.  S.  La*.  51. 
58.  43.  N. 

Dasec,  a  town  of  Persia,  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Seistan.  Distant  60  miles  8.  of 
Zareng. 

Dar-el-Hamar,  a  town  of  Arabia,  13 
miles  8.  of  Accaba. 

DAREMrOORY,OT  D  A  EM  A  POOR  AM,  a  tOWU 

of  Hindostan,  in  the  district  of  Bananas!. 
Distant  90  miles  8.  W.  of  Arcot,  and  103 
S.  E.  of  Seringapatam.  Long.  78.  SI.  E. 
Lat  19.  11.  N. 

Daren,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Mekran,  30  miles  S.  W.  of  Kej. 

Daren,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs 
into  the  sea,  15  miles  8.  W.  of  Pwlhely. 

Darexsee,  a  lake  of  Prance,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Rhine,  In  the  valley 
of  Munster,  about  a  league  above  the  vil- 
lage of  Sulzem.  It  is  surrounded  with 
mountains  and  rocks  covered  with  fir  trees, 
which  form  around  its  waters  a  sort  of  am- 
phitheatre, excepting  on  the  south  where 
there  is  an  issue  towards  Munster.  The 
water  of  the  lake  is  blackish,  and  of  great 
depth.  It  is  violently  agitated  before  and 
during  a  storm,  and  throws  up  petrifac- 
tions, particularly  fbssil-shells. 

Darent,  a  river  of  England,  which 
runs  into  the  Thames,  3  miles  N.  of 
Dartfbrd.  Its  mouth  is  called  Dartford 
creek. 

DARFUR,  or  Darfoor,  a  considerable 
kingdom  of  Central  Africa,  filling  up  a  large 
portion  of  the  wide  interval  between  Abys- 
sinia and  Bomon.  Fur  seems  the  proper 
name,  as  Dar,  in  their  own  language,  sig- 
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sifiei  counlry  in  general ;  but  in  compli- 
ance with  established  usage,  we  employ 
the  term  Darfur.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix 
the  extent  and  limits  of  this  country,  which 
is  known  to  us  almost  solely  by  the  journey 
made  thither  by  Mr  Browne!  one  of  the 
roost  enterprising  of  modern  travellers. 
On  the  east  it  has  Kordofan,  and  the 
country  of  the  Shillnks,  which  separate  it 
from  Bennaar  and  Abyssinia ;  on  the  west 
Bogoo,  which  divides  it  from  Begherme 
and  Bornou ;  while  the  regions  to  the  south 
are  occupied  by  barbarous  nations  extend- 
ing to  and  inhabiting  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon,  and  the  early  course  of  the  Bahr- 
el-Abiad. 

Darfiir,  so  far  as  Mr  Browne  observed, 
does  not  contain  any  great  river  or  lake. 
Daring  the  dry  season  therefore  its  fields 
wear  a  parched  and  sterile  appearance.  Here 
however,  as  throughout  all  this  part  of  Afri- 
ca, the  winv  season  begins  in  June  and  con- 
tinue* till  September ;  under  the  influence 
of  which  the  fields  are  soon  covered  with 
Iwiuriint  verdure,  and  the  empty  ravines 
are  filled  with  torrents.  This  is  the  season 
of  sowing ;  at  the  commencement  of  which 
the  king,  with  his  attendants,  goes  out 
into  the  fields,  and  makes,  with  his  own 
hand,  several  holes  in  the  ground  for  the 
reception  of  the  seed.  The  vegetable  pro- 
duction* of  Darfur  are  found  chiefly  to  the 
sooth,  where  water  is  most  abundant.  The 
ground  is  extensively  covered  with  trees, 
which  often  are  not  cleared  away  to  make 
room  for  the  bar  vest.  The  tamarind,  plane, 
and  sycamore,  are  found,  but  not  in  great 
numbers.  The  kegiig  and  the  nebbek  are 
two  species  peculiar  to  Darfur;  theyhave 
a  hard  wood  and  are  very  thorny.  There 
are  also  two  small  trees  or  shrubs,  called 
the  nmeb  and  shair.  There  is  a  kind  of 
bean  and  of  pea,  used  not  for  food,  but 
for  being  strung  in  the  form  of  beads. 
Other  plants  copiously  produced  are  the 
wrmm  miotic*,  the  gum  drawn  from 
which  is  carried  into  Egypt;  the  water 
melon,  the  gourd,  hemp,  Cayenne  pepper, 
•rod  tobacco,  which  last  appears  to  be  of 
i*tire  growth.  The  date  tree,  so  com- 
mon in  Northern  Africa,  is  here  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality.     • 

The  wild  animals  in  Darfur  are  princi- 
pally the  lion,  the  leopard,  the  hyena,  the 
"olf,  the  jackall,  canit  aureus,  the  wild 
buffaloe;  these  however  are  chiefly  confined 
to  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  country, 
incept  the  jackall  and  hyena,  herds  of 
*hica  often  enter  the  villages  at  night,  and 
tor  to  pieces  whatever  they  meet.  To 
these  mav  be  added  the  elephant,  the  rhin- 
oceros, the  camdopardalis,  the  hippopota- 
mus, and  the  crocodile.  Few  countries 
ibyjBd  more  with  the  camel,  which  is  pro- 


duced of  all  forms  and  sizes.  Those  of 
Darfur  are  remarkable  for  their  power  of 
enduring  thirst,  but  not  for  that  of  carry- 
ing buaaens,  in  which  they  are  excelled  by 
the  camels  hired  in  Fezsan  and  other  coun- 
tries to  the  west  Darfur  has  no  good 
horses  but  those  obtained  from  Dongola, 
and  no  good  asses  unless  from  E^ypt. 
The  sheep  are  inferior  to  the  Egyptian,  aud 
their  wool  very  coarse ;  but  goats  are  very 
numerous, ,  and  their  flesh  good*  The  same 
may  be  said  of  horned  cattle. 

Mr  Browne  did  not  know  of  any  mines 
within  the  territory  of  Darfur ;  but  from 
the  regions  to  the  south  very  fine  copper 
is  brought.  Gold  is  also  plentiful  both  to 
the  east  and  weat :  but  it  is  conveyed  to 
Northern  Africa  by  other  channels.  The 
rocks  of  Darfur  consist  chiefly  of  grey 
granite;  and  it  contains  also  alabaster, 
various  kinds  of  marble,  fossil  salt  and 
sulphur.  There  is  a  mountain  called  Gebel 
Maria,  in  which  hot  springs  are  reported 
to  exist. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  branch  of  na- 
tional industry.  Only  a  small  quantity  of 
wheat  is  raised;  the  principal  grains  are 
the  dokn,  which  appears  to  be  a  species  of 
millet,  with  another  of  larger  aise,  called 
kassob.  It  is  planted  by  making  holes  at 
about  two  feet  distance  from  each  other, 
with  a  kind  of  hoe,  throwing  in  the  groin 
and  covering  it  up  with  the  foot.  The 
harvest  is  conducted  bv  the  women  and 
slaves,  who  break  off  the  ears  with  their 
hands,  and  carry  it  away  in  baskets ;  while 
the  straw  is  left  standing,  to  be  employed 
in  building  and  other  useful  purposes.    The 

Sain,  after  being  threshed,  is  buried  in 
e  earth,  which  preserves  it  tolerably. 
In  order  to  convert  it  into  food,  it  is 
ground  and  boiled,  and  is  eaten  usually 
either  with  milk,  or  with  sauce  made  of  a 
particular  kind  of  herb,  which  has  a  bitter 
and  slightly  acid  taste.  Butter  is  not  much 
used.  The  houses  are  extremely  simple ; 
the  walls  are  built  of  clay,  sometimes  with 
a  coating  of  plaster;  the  roofs  are  flat, 
formed  of  light  beams  of  wood,  with  a 
covering  of  clay.  The  principal  apartment, 
called  tne  donga,  is  a  cube  of  about  twenty 
feet  by  twelve,  secured  by  a  door  cut  with 
the  axe  (for  the  saw  and  the  plane  are  both 
unknown),  and  fastened  by  a  padlock. 
Being  thus  secured  to  a  certain  degree,  it 
forms  the  repository  of  all  property  belong- 
ing to  the  family.  Another  apartment, 
called  hmrnac,  is  somewhat  larger  than 
the  above,  but  of  slighter  construction  and 
without  a  door.  It  serves  for  sitting  and 
sleeping.  A  third,  called  sukteia,  similar 
to  the  kournac,  is  appropriated  to  the 
women.  A  house  containing  two  dongas, 
two  kournacs,  and  two  sukteias,  is  consider* 
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ed  fit  for  the  accommodation  of  merchants 
of  the  first  rank. 

Mr  Browne  found  it  difficult  to  form  a 
very  precise  estimate  of  the  population; 
but  as  the  army  did  not  exceed  two  thou- 
sand men,  which  was  even  considered  as 
large,  he  did  not  conceive  that  the  entire 
population  could  he  more  then  900,000. 
Cobbe,  the  capital,  has  not  more  than  6000 ; 
and  our  traveller  heard  only  of  eight  other 
considerable  places,  Sweini,  Kourma,  Cub* 
cabia,,  Ril,  Conxs,  Shoba,  Gidid,  and  Gelle. 
A  native  of  the  country  named  indeed  to 
Dr  Seetsen  more  than  fifty  ;»but  roost  of 
these,  it  is  probable,  are  very  small  villages. 
The  inhabitants  are  a  very  mixed  and  vari- 
ous race.  The  capital  is  wholly,  and  all 
the  other  towns  in  a  great  measure,  occu- 
pied by  foreigners.  These  consist  chiefly 
of  merchants,  and  come  partly  from  Egypt, 
partly  from  the  eastern  countries  of  Don- 
gola,  Sennaar,  and  Kordofan.  Many  also 
of  the  various  tribes  of  Arabs,  which  wan- 
der in  the  surrounding  deserts,  have  settled 
in  the  interior  of  Darfiir. 

The  government)  as  is  usual  in  Mahome- 
tan  countries,  is    almost  quite  despotic. 
The  monarch  indeed  cannot  safely  violate 
the  Koran ;  but  beyond  it  his  will  has  no 
limits.    The  Fukhara,  or  ecclesiastics  alone 
are  entitled  to  make  remonstrances ;  but  if 
these  are  rejected,  they  have  no  means  of 
enforcing  them.    A  much  more  formidable 
power  resides  with   the  army;   and  no 
sovereign  can  safely  incur  the  displeasure 
of  that  body.  They  cannot  however  be  con- 
sidered as  exercising  any  regular  cheek  upon 
him ;  as  their  power  is  merely  exercised,  as 
usual  in  military  bodies,  by  deposing  and 
strangling  one  sovereign,  and  setting  up 
another  in  his  stead.    On  the  death  of  the 
x  monarch,   the  crown  constitutionally  de- 
scends to  the  eldest  son  j  but,  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  a  minor,  or  otherwise  unable 
to  enforce  his  claim,  the  place  is  liable  to 
be  seised  by  any  stronger  or  more  popular 
member  of  the  royal  family.    The  usual 
residence  of  the  sultan  is  not  at  Cobbe,  but 
at  a  village  near  it,    called    £1   Fasher. 
When  Browne  was  admitted  to  an  audience 
'  of  state  he  found  the  monarch  seated  on 
his  throne!  under  a  lofty  canopy,  composed 
of  various  stuffs  of  Syrian  and  even  Indian 
fabric,  hung  loosely  on  a  light  frame  of 
wood.    The  place,  in  which  he  sat   was 
spread  with  small  Turkey  carpets.    The 
ministers,  who  are  called  meleks,  were  seat- 
ed at  some  distance  on  the  right  and  left, 
and  behind  them  a  line  of  guards,  bearing 
each  a  spear  and  target,   with    caps,   in 
which  a  black  ostrich  feather  was  stuck, 
The  ground  in  front  was  filled  with  specta- 
tors and  petitioners,  to  the  number  of  more 
'ban  fifteen  hundred,    On  the  left  Jianfl 


stood  a  personage,  whose  sole  employment 
was  to  sound  tie  praises  of  the  sovereign, 
and  who  cried  ont  continually  with  his 
whole  might,  "  See  the  buffidoe,  the  off- 
spring of  a  bufildoe,  a  bull  of  bulls,  the 
elephant  of  superior  strength,  the  power- 
ful sultan  AM-d-nch-man-e}-r&ghi<L"  A t 
every  audience,  the  monarch  experts  to 
receive  some  present,  without  giving  any 
in  return.  His  revenue  is  derived  firm 
various  sources— from  a  duty  on  all  mer. 
ehandise  imported,  amounting  in  most  in- 
stances to  about  a  tenth ;  fines  for  misde- 
meanours,  which  go  all  into  the  royal  purse. 
and  to  which  is  added  in  ease  of  murder,  s 
certain  proportion  of  the  property  of  the 
village  in  which  it  was  committed ;  presents 
received  continually  from  the  great  men, 
merchants,  and  all  descriptions  of  oersom ; 
the  tribute  of  the  bordering  Arab  trite, 
which  is  paid  in  cattle  at  various  rata, 
regularly  or  irregularly,  as  they  tonailer 
themselves  more  or  less  under  nis  power. 
When  this  tribute  however  is  long  with- 
held,  the  sultan  often  collects  a  body  of 
troops,  marches  into  their  territory,  and 
seizes  all  the  cattle  on  which  he  can  lay 
hold.  Lastly,  the  king  is  an  extensive  mer- 
chant, exporting  and  importing  every  year  a 
large  quantity  of  goods,  for  which  helm 
means  of  procuring  a  market,  which  do 
not  fall  to  the  lot  of  private  individuals. 

The  troops  of  DarAir  are  not  distingw'h; 
ed  either  by  valour  or  discipline;  but  habit 
has  given  them  an  almost  preternatwil 

S)wer  of  enduring  thirst,  hunger,  awl 
tigue.  This  quality  is  particularly  con- 
spicuous in  the  Arabs,  who  compose  the 
most  formidable  part  of  the  military  force, 
though  they  serve  rather  as  tributaries  than 
as  subjects.  Though  the  religion  of  Ma- 
homet is  professed  universally  and  even 
with  seal,  the  people  are  not  fully  ftnnctl 
to  that  recluse  and  austere  system  of  man- 
ners, which  characterises  it  in  Egypt  and 
the  East.  TTiey  are  cheerful  in  their 
dispositions;  and  the  females  are  not 
immured,  nor,  unless  in  the  case  of  the 
great,  are  their  faces  even  concealed  by  4 
veil.  In  defiance  of  the  law  of  the  pro- 
phet, a  fermented  liquor  called  merfa,  ™e 
same  with  the  bouft  of  the.negroe*,  » 
universally  indulged  in  by  persons  of  all 
descriptions,  and  of  both  sexes.  C)n  oc- 
casion indeed  of  some  excesses  to  which  >*• 
had  given  rise,  the  sultan  issued  an  ordin- 
ance, by  which  all  men  guilty  of  it  *»*f0 
be  punished  with  death,  while  theftnv-f 
employed  in  making  it  should  h3ie  their 
heads  shaved.  But  though  rigors  towers 
was  inflicted  on  a  few  unfortunate  tar 
ones,  the  guilty  were  soon  found  tobetco 
numerous  to  admit  of  snch  *  h*  ^ 
executed ;  and  ft  was  believed  that  tun 
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ie  wires  of  the  monarch  had  their  eyes 
ill  "reddened  with  the  delicious  beve- 
ipf."  The  men  sometimes  ait  Whole  days 
?er  it,  and  are  supposed  sometimes  to 
r  of  aot  kaa  than  two  gallons.  In  the 
of  the  sexes,  an  extreme  dis- 
ilutkm  of  manners  prevails.  Polygamy 
i  no  bounds ;  and  even  the  Mussulmen 
f  Egypt,  to  whom  it  is  well  known  that 
irir  religion  is  aufficiently  liberal,  express 
"  at  the  conduct  or  the  Furians  in 
bis  particular.  The  saltan  has  upwards  of 
t  hundred  free  women,  and  many  of  the 
"n  from  twenty  to  thirty,  bestdea  nu- 
»  slaves.  The  closest  ties  of  kindred 
■  often  considered  no  bar  to  the  matri- 
connection.  In  these  numerous 
I  raabhsiraenta,  rigorous  fidelity  is  neither 
J  tutted  nor  observed.  The  watchful  jeu- 
faurof  the  Turk  is  unknown ;  and  where 
tfae  oasband  can  derive  any  advantage  from 
the  intrigues  of  his  wife,  he  views  them  in 
Kueial  with  a  very  indulgent  eye.  The 
Ftrians  am  also  charged  as  by  no  means 
conspicuous  for  honour  in  their  dealings. 
No  property,  whether  its  value  be  great  or 
null,  is  found  to  be  soft  out  of  the  sight 
of  the  owner;  scarcely  even  mere,  unless 
ie  have  strength  sufficient  to  defend  it. 
The  vices  of  thieving,  lying,  and  cheating 
in  bargains,  with  ail  others  remotely  or 
nearly  awed  to  them,  are  here  almost 
universal. 

In  their  persons  the  Furians  differ  from 
the  negroes  on  trie  coast  of  Guinea,  though 
their  complexion  is  quite  black  and  their 
hair  generally  short  and  woolly.  The  slaves 
hought  from  Fertit  are  similar  in  every 
retpect  to  those  of  Guinea.  The  Furians  do 
not  perform  ablution  with  the  same  care 
«  the  more  strict  Mahometans,  nor  ore 
they  remarkable  for  personal  cleanliness. 
The  Arabs,  who  are  numerous,  retain  their 
function  of  feature,  colour,  and  language. 
The  person  of  highest  rank  is  the  Faqui, 
which  signifies  at  once  learned  man  and 
priest  Some  of  these  hare  been  educated 
•t  Cairo,  but  the  greater  number  in  native 
schools ;  they  are  ignorant  of  every  thing 
except  the  Koran. 

Darrar,  from  its  situation,  can  only  have 
an  inland  commerce ;  hot  this  is  extensive, 
and  merchants  ore  the  most  considerable 
persons  in  the  country.  The  grand  inter- 
course  ia  with  Egypt,  and  is  carried  on 
entirely  by  the  African  system  of  caravans. 
There  is  no  regular  caravan,  as  between 
Penan  and  Cairo;  the  motions  of  that 
from  Fur  are  extremely  uncertain,  and 
two  or  even  three  years  sometimes  elapse 
without  one,  The  caravan  going  to 
Egypt  is  much  larger  than  the  one  return* 
iog;  the  former  consists  or\en  of  two 
thousand  camels  and  one  thousand  men ; 


while  the  latter  brings,  only  from  two  to, 
five  hundred  camels.  This  caravan  is  ex- 
posed to  serious  danger  from  the  attacks  of 
two  tribes  of  Arabs,  the  Cubba-beesh  and 
Bedeiat.  It  is  not  like  the  Fexzan  'caravan, 
provided  with  the  luxuries  of  dried  meat, 
coffee,  and  tobacco;  the  travellers  usually, 
content  themselves  with  a  leathern  bag  of 
flour,  another  of  bread  baked  bard,  a  leathern 
vessel  of  honey  or  treacle,  and  another  of 
butter.  The  water,  in  the  failure  of  which 
consists  their  chief  danger,  is  conveyed  in 
goat  skins  or  ox  hides,  artificially  covered 
over  to  prevent  evaporation.  Every  tenth 
camel  is  loaded  with  straw  and  beans  for 
the  use  of  the  rest.  Among  the  articles 
sent  from  this  country  to  Egypt,  the  most 
important  are  slaves,  male  and  female, 
taken  in  the  negro  countries  to  the  south  ; 
camels,  ivory,  the  horns,  teeth,  and  hide 
of  the  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus;  os- 
trich mothers,  gam,  pimento,  parroquets 
in  abundance,  and  a  small  quantity  of  white 
copper.*  The  imports  are  extremely  .vari- 
ous, comprising  beads  of  all  sorts,  toys, 
glass,  arms,  light  cloths  of  different  kinds, 
chiefly  made  in  %ypt,  with  some  of 
French,  manufacture,  red  Barbary  caps, 
small  carpets,  silks  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  shoes*  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  writing  paper.  Commerce  is  transacted 
entirely  by  barter,  which  increases  great- 
ly the  difficulty  of  conducting  it.  There 
ia  a  considerable  intercourse  with  Mecca, 
in  which  the  objects  of  trade  are  com- 
bined with  those  of,  religion.  The  route 
by  Suukem  and  Jidda  is  much  shorter  than 
that  by  Egypt;  but  the  fear  of  being 
plundered,  in  a  country  where  no  regular 
government  exists,  induces  most  of  the 
pilgrims  to  prefer  the  latter, 

Daegel,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  thecountv 
of  Wicldow,  which  runs  into  St  George  s      ' 
channel,  9  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Dublin.  ; 

Daughesin,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the     ' 

S evince  of  Irak,   85  miles  N.N.E.  of     \ 
amadan. 

DaxguNj  or  Drag un,  a  small  town  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  6  miles 
S.E.  of  Gnoien.      , 

Dajheo,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Gal- 
conda.    Distant  10  miles  N.  of  Combomet, 

Dabjela,  a  fortress  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Caucasus,  on  the  north- 
west confines  of  Georgia,  It  stands  on  the 
rivulet  Zach-don,  which  empties  itself  into 
the  left  of  the  river  Zerek. 

Dajuen,  a  province  of  South  America, 
in  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada,  bound- 
ed on  the  north-west  by  Panama,  on  the 
north-east  by  the  gulf  of  Darien,  on  the 
east  by  the  province  of  Carthagena,  on  the 
south  by  Cnoro,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  ocean.     It  is  generally  a  moun- 
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tainous  and  rugge4  country ;  bat  there  arc 
plains  interspersed,  which  are  very  fertile, 
though  they  are  deserted  and  uncultivated, 
producing  only  a  small  quantity  of  cacao 
or  tobacco.  It  is  watered  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  rivers,  the  streams  of  which  wash 
down  gold  from  the  mountains.  This  pro- 
vince was  the  first  in  Terra  Firma  where 
the  Spaniards  established  themselves  ;  but 
most  of  the  settlements  have  been  since 
abandoned,  owing  to  moist  and  unhealthy 
climate,  and  to  the  ferocious  habits  of  the 
natives.  The  last  attempt  to  conquer  the 
country,  and  to  form  settlements  in  it,  was 
made  in  1786 ;  but  it  failed  in  consequence 
of  the  causes  already  mentioned. 

Paxien,  Isthmus  or,  that  narrow  neck  of 
land  composed  of  the  provinces  of  Darien 
and  Panama,  to  which  may  be  added  Ve» 
ragua,  by  which  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica are  joined  together;  but  is  generally 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  latter.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  eulf  of  Mexico,  on 
the  south  by  the  South  sea,  on  the  east 
by  the  river  or  gulf  of  Darien,  and  on 
the  west  by  another  pari  of  the  South  sea 
and  the  province  of  Veragua.  It  lies  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  about  the  great 
bay  of  Panama,  in  the  South  sea,  and 
is  300  miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  has 
generally  been  reckoned  60  miles  from 
north  to  south;  but  it  is  only  37  miles 
broad  from  Porto  Bello  to  Panama,  the 
two  chief  towns  of  the  province.  The  for- 
mer lies  in  N.  lat.  9.  34.  3*.  W.  long. 
81.  62;  the  latter  in  N.  lat  8.  57.  48. 
W.  long.  82.  This  province  is  not  the  richest, 
but  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Spain, 
and  has  been  the  scene  or  more  actions  than 
an v  other  in  America.  The  wealth  of  Peru 
is  brought  hither,  and  from  hence  export- 
ed to  Europe.  Few  of  the  rivers  in  this 
country  are  navigable,  having  shoals  at 
their  mouths.  Some  of  them  bring  down 
gold  dust ;  and  on  the  coast  are  valuable 
pearl  fisheries.  Neither  of  the  oceans  fell 
in  at  once  upon  the  shore,  but  are  inter- 
cepted by  a'  great  many  valuable  islands, 
that  lie  scattered  along  the  coast  The 
islands  in  the  bay  of  Panama  are  numer- 
ous: in  the  gulf  of  Darien  ase  three  of 
considerable  size,  viz.  Golden  island; 
another,  the  largest  of  the  three ;  and  the 
island  of  Pines;  besides  smaller  ones. 
The  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus  is  called 
sometimes  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  The 
country  about  it  is  made  up  of  low  sickly 
vallie8,  and  mountains  of  such  stupendous 
height,  that  they  seem  to  be  placed  by 
nature  as  eternal  barriers  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans,  which  here  ap- 
proach so  near  each  other;  that,  from  these 
tnountains,  the  waters  of  both  can  be  plain- 
ly seen  at  the  same  time,  and  seemingly  at 


a  very  small  distance.  The  Rocky  moun- 
tains here  forbid  the  idea  of  a  canal;  hut 
by  going  into  12.  N.  lat  and  joining  the 
head  of  Nicaragua  lake  to  a  small  river, 
which  runs  into  die  Pacific  ocean,  a  com- 
munication between  the  two  seas  becomes 
practicable;  and  by  digging  30  mib 
through  a  level,  low  country,  a  tedious  m* 
vkation,  of  10,000  miles,  round  Cue 
Horn,  might  be  saved.  It  was  in  the 
isthmus  of  Darien  that  the  Scotch  it- 
tempted  a  settlement  in  1699 ;  and  for  this 
project  a  fund  was  subscribed,  smouoti&g 
to  about  L.900,000  sterling.  The  pim 
sailed  completely,  partly,  it  is  said,  through 
the  jealousy  or  the  English  nation,  but 
chiefly,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  unhetlthi- 
neas  of  the  climate,  and  from  the  chosen- 
eal  views  of  those  by  whom  this  wild  pro- 
ject  was  suggested.  Of  1900  indhiduili 
who  embarked  for  the-  colony,  not  above 
SO  survived  the  effects  of  war,  shipwreck, 
and  disease. 

Darien,  a  neat  gulf  on  the  coast  of  the 
province  of  Darien.  Its  extent  i>  Sft 
leagues  from  south  to  north,  sad  it  is 
about  nine  wide  from  east  to  west  Its 
coast  is  full  of  sharp  and  inaccessible  shoih, 
and  only  towards  the  west  and  south  are 
there  any  fit  places  for  disembarking. 
Several  rivers  empty  themselves  into  this 
gulf,  the  largest  or  which  ia  the  Atrato,  or 
San  Juan.    The  limits  of  the  gulf  are  ex* 
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tended  by  some  to  the  sea  that  washes  the 

shores  < 

Darien. 

Darien,  a  town  of  the  state  of  Georgia, 
on  the  Ahtsmaha,  47  mites  S.S.W,  of 
Savannah.  Long.  81. 37.  W.  Lat,31.tt.K. 

Daaico,  St,  a  small  town  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  in  Friuli,  16  miles  W.  of 
Ucfane. 

Daskkrxev,  or  Darkznen,  *  small 
town  of  East  Prussia,  on  the  Angenp. 
It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  settlers  from 
Saltzburg.  Population  1740,  90  miles 
N.  £.  of  Angerburg,  and  63  S.E.  of  K<h 
nigsberg,  £ongt  S*.  0.  3a  E.  1*U  **. 
$3.  65.  N. 

Dasking.    See  Dorking, 

Darlaston,  a  town  and  parish  of  Sag- 
land,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  near  tb« 
river  Trent,  is  situated  on  the  canal  which 
forms  a  communication  with  the  Mersey, 
Trent,  Hurober,  Thames,  and  Avou. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  occupied 
in  trade  and  manufactures.  Population 
4881.  Distant  7  miles  from  Newcastle- 
under-iLine,  and  148  from  London. 

Daelit,  a  township  and  parish  of  Eog* 
land,  in  the  county  of  Derby.  One  half 
of  the  inhabitants  sire  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. Population  990.  Distant  91  miles 
J*,  of  Derby,  and  50  from  Jjondon. 
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Dakley- Abbey,  a  township  of  England, 
in  Derby.    Population  7  9Q. 

Darlington,  a  town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  situated  on  the 
river  Skern,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  three  arches,  and  flows  into  the  Tecs. 
The  town  consists  of  several  streets,  diverg- 
ing from  a  spacious  square,  where  the  mar- 
Vets  are  held,  and  «;t  one  side  of  which 
stands  the  church.    This  is  an  ancient  edi- 
fice, in  figure  of  a  cross,  with  a  spire  180 
feet  high,  rising  from  the  centre,  built  in 
1160  by  Hugh  Pudsey,  bishop  of  Durham, 
Here  also  there  was  an  Episcopal  palnce. 
A  handsome  town-hall,  and  commodious 
•ambles,  have   reen  lately  erected  here, 
"which  are  a  great  ornament  to  the  place. 
Considerable  manufactures  are  carried  on 
in  linen,  wool,  and  cotton,  particularly  the 
first  two.    Some  Years  ago  it  was  computed 
that  about  500   looms  were  occupied   in 
weaving  linen.     There  are  also  two  large 
mills  for  spinning  wool,  which  employ  a 
F<st  number  of  people ;  and  a  mill  Litely 
meted  for  spinning  flax.    There  are  also 
two  iron  foundries  here.    In  the  neigh bour* 
hood  an  ingenious  artist  erected  a  mill  for 
grinding  and  polishing  glass  for  optical 
purposes.    Above  two-thirds  of  the  inha- 
■tants  are  occupied  in  commerce  and  ma* 
JnActores.    A  market  is  held  weekly  on 
Monday,  which  is  well  supplied  with  corn, 
■nd  all  kinds  of  provisions ;  and  seven  fairs 
■tonally.     There   are   several   deep    nits 
at  Dmsdale,  about  5  miles  distant,  called 
Hell  Ketdes,  the  largest  of  whiph  is  30 
I  **&  in  diameter,   the   other   somewhat 
Jailer;  and  they  are  from  6  to  19  feet 
lJ*p>   A  mineral  well  was  discovered  near 
UK  town  in  1805,  which  has  gained  much 
*pte  fbr  its  efficacy  in  scorbutic  cases. 
A*  a  mineral  well  at  Croft,  a  small  village 
about  4  miles  from  Darlington.    Population 
*)&   18  miles  S.  of  Durham,  and  238  N. 
"Uuton.  Long.  1. 85.  W.  Lat.  54.  3«.  N. 
Dauivgton,  a  county  of  South  Caro- 
«*»  bounded  south    and  south-west  by 
tyneh'a  creek.    It  is  about  35  miles  long, 
N  21  broad.    Population  in  181(5,  9047. 

Daimapookam,  a  town  of  t}ie  south  of 
W  district  of  Baramahal.     Long.  78. 
^•E.  Lat.  12.  11.  N. 
Darmstadt,  a  neat  town  of  permany, 
"  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  pf  Hesse, 
particularly  of  that  part  called  the 
apahty  of  Starkenburg.     It  is  situated 
we  small  river  Darm,  at  the  extremity 
me  beautiful  track  called  the  Bergstrass, 
jeH  built,  and  contains  bet  weep  19,000 
13,000  inhabitants,  who  aro  chiefly 
s,  but  partly  Calvinists  and  Ca- 
The  town  is  not  regularly  forti- 
but  b  inclosed  by  an  old  stone  wall, 
principal  objects  of  curiosity  are  the 


palace  of  the  landgrave  Louis  VII.  and 
the  modern  residence  of  the  grand  duke, 
with  its  beautiful  gardens;  the  town 
church  with  the  tombs  of  the  landgraves ; 
the  meeting-house  of  the  states;  the 
P<n/<f£wtu7ff,  or  academy;  the  town  school : 
the  public  library ;  the  library  of  die  grand 
duke ;  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  (con- 
taining a  number  of  curious  fossils) ;  the 
opera ;  the  riding  school ;  the  military 
school ;  and  the  building  appropriated  to 
military  exercises,  an  edifice  unique  in  it* 
kind,  300  feet  by  150,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining above  3000  men.  1 4  miles  S.  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  18  S.£.  of 
Mentz.  Long.  8.  43.  49.  £.  Lat.  49.  53. 
37.  N. 

Darnali.,  or  Darnhall,  a  river  of 
Wales,  which  falls  into  the  Wye. 

Darnetal,  a  town  of  Normandy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Seine.  It  has 
5100  inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of  cloth 
and  paper.  The  former  suffered  consider- 
ably during  the  revolution,  but  have  since 
recovered.    %  miles  E.  of  Rouen. 

Darney,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Vosges,  on  the  Saone,  with 
1100  inhabitant*.  16  miles  W.  S.W.  of 
Epinal,  and  17  S.  by  W.  of  Mirecourt 

Darn  lev's  Island,  an  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  lying  in  Torres  strait,  between 
New  Holland  and  New  Guinea.  It  is  about 
15  miles  in  circumference,  of  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, varied  with  hills  and  plains,  and 
covered  with  rich  vegetation.  The  inha- 
bitants are  stout,  and  exceed  the  ordinary 
size  of  Europeans,  and  have  scars  artificially 
raised  on  their  bodies,  like  the  inhabitants 
about  Port  Jackson,  in  New  Holland.  The 
men  go  perfectly  naked,  but  the  women, 
who  are  of  much  smaller  stature,  wear  an 
apron  down  to  the  knee.  These  people 
dwell  in  conical  huts,  disposed  in  villages, 
which  arc  generally  situated  on  a  small  bay. 
In  each,  two  or  three  human  skulls,  and 
several  strings  of  hands,  five  or  six  on  a 
string,  are  suspended  round  a  wooden  image, 
singularly  painted  and  dedicated.  Thus  it 
is  conjectured  they  have  some  relation  to 
religious  offerings.  The  arras  of  the  natives 
are  bows  and  arrows,  lances,  and  long  clubs  ; 
and  they  have  canoes  from  50  to  70  feet  in 
length,  some  of  which  are  curiously  paintecf 
and  carved.  From  the  construction  of  their 
hu^s,  and  the  fabrication  of  their  canoes  aiu) 
arms,  they  appear  to  have  made  greater  pro- 
gress in  the  arts  than  the  inhabitants  of 
some  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  Appa- 
rency they  are  a  treacherous  race.  Long. 
142.  59.  15.  E.    Lat  9.  39.  30.  8. 

Da  roc  a,  or  Darcoa,  a  small  town  of 
Spain,  in  Arragon,  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  Xiloca,  in  a  fertile  bottom, 
between  two  hills.    It  has  a  collegiate  chaps 
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ter,  7  parish  churches,  6  convents,  and  3 
hospitals.  The  town  was  formerly  much 
exposed  to  the  inundations  of  the  Xiloca, 
and  the  torrents  from  the  hills,  hut  this  is 
now  effectually  provided  against  hy  a  sub- 
terraneous aqueduct  The  environs  con- 
sist of  a  succession  of  gardens  and  orchards. 
The  town  is  very  ancient ;  in  its  neighbour- 
hood Alphonso  I.  king  of  Arragon,  pained 
«  complete  victory  over  the  Moors  in  the 
year  1181.  Population  2860.  18  miles  S. 
by  E.  of  Calatayud,  and  45  S.  S.  W.  of  Sa- 
ragossa.    Long.  1.  24.  W.  Lat.  41.  15.  N. 

Daeocz,  a  small  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Sathmar.  It  is  inhabited 
by  Hungarians  and  Walachians. 

Daeoo,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Kerman,  25  miles  S.  of  Kabris. 

Daroee,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
district  of  Dowlatabad.  Distant  50  miles 
E.  of  Perinda,  and  95  N.  W.  of  Beder. 
Long.  76.  43.  E.  Lat.  18.  44.  N. 

Da  era  coot  e,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  circar  of  Cicacole,  33  miles  N.  W.  of 
Ganjam. 

Darryfiet.d,  a  village  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  Hampshire,  15  miles  S.  of 
Concord. 

Da  as p.n  a,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kerman.  Distant  80  miles  E.  N.  E. 
of  Kerman. 

Dart,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises 
in  Dartmoor,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  and 
flows  first  to  the  south ;  then  bending  con- 
siderably to  the  east,  it  follows  a  winding 
course,  passes  by  Totness,  where  it  is  croas- 
4*1  by  its  last  bridge,  and  falls  into  the  Eng- 
lish channel  between  Dartmouth  and  Kings 
Weare. 

Dartford,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  which  lies  in  a  valley  be- 
tween two  hills,  on  the  Daren  t,  and  derives 
its  name  from  a  ford  by  which  the  river 
was  crossed.  It  is  navigable  by  boats,  and 
below  the  town  there  is  a  good  wharf. 
Dartford  consists  of  a  principal  street,  with 
some  smaller  avenues.  The  church  is  a 
large  edifice,  which  contains  a  monument 
of  sir  John  Spilman,  who  first  introduced 
the  manufacture  of  paper  into  England,  in 
the  time  of  queen  Elisabeth,  and  some  an- 
cient monuments,  inlaid  with  brass.  Here 
are  the  remains  of  a  nunnery,  erected  by 
Edward  III.  in  which  Bridget,  fourth 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.  received  the  veil. 
It  was  converted  into  a  royal  mansion  by 
Henry  VIII.  at  the  reformation.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactures  of  Dartford  are  gunpow- 
der and  paper.  There  is  a  weekly  market, 
well  supplied  with  provisions,  and  an  an- 
nual fair.  A  celebrated  tournament  was 
held  here  by  Edward  III.  on  his  return 
from  France ;  and  here  the  rebellion,  head- 
ed by  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw,  originat- 


ed, in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Population 
3177.  Distant  11  miles  W.  of  Itochester, 
and  15  E.  of  London-  Long.  0. 12.  £.  La£ 
51.  27.  N. 

Dartmoor,  an  extensive  track  of  land  ii 
England,  which  occupies  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  western  district  of  Devonshire.  In  its 
different  divisions  it  comprises  a  mountain- 
ous and  rugged  track,  encumbered  with  vast 
disjointed  masses  of  scattered  granite,  a 
wide  and  dreary  stretch  of  land  affording 
a  scanty  pasturage  to  sheep,  and  s  waste 
track  termed  the  forest  of  Dartmoor.  Thu 
latter  appellation,  however,  alludes  to  the 
former  state  of  Dartmoor ;  for  there  is  now 
no  appearance  of  a  forest,  except  such  as  u 
afforded  by  an  assemblage  of  dwarf  oak, 
intermixed  with  ash  and  willow,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  1 1  miles  from  Moreton.  Distant 
16  miles  from  Exeter,  and  about  189  from 
London. 

Dartmouth,  a  seaport  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  situated  near  the 
confluence  of  the  river  Dart  with  the  Bri- 
tish channel.  There  is  a  good  harbour, 
with  deep  water,  here,  defended  by  a  castle. 
and  two  platforms  of  cannon.  An  apparent 
curvature  of  the  river,  which  has  an  efctf 
highlv  picturesque  and  attractive,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  projection  of  a  quay  and  the 
dock-yards.  fhe  town  occupies  the  decli- 
vity of  a  craggy  hill,  and  extends  about  a 
mile  along  the  water's  edge.  There  are 
three  churches,  one  of  which  stands  on  a 
hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  ik 
town,  and  has  a  lofty  tower,  which  f 
good  sea-mark.  There  are  three  ch 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  children  i 
the  poor.  Ship-building  is  carried  oo  I 
some  extent  in  Dartmouth ;  but  the  chjj 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  t 
Newfoundland  and  other  fisheries,  who 
about  350  vessels  are  engaged.  The  f 
when  cured,  are  chiefly  exported  to  I 
Mediterranean  ;  and  the  returns  are  { 
rally  wine,  oil,  salt,  &c.  A  weekly  m 
is  held  for  corn  and  provisions,  and  i 
daily  for  fish.  Dartmouth  is  a  borooj 
sending  two  members  to  parliament 
entrance  to  the  harbour  is  defended  ty| 
castle,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  < 
ed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
castle,  of  more  ancient  construction,  sti 
to  the  south  of  the  town.  Dartmouth  i 
fered  severely  from  a  French  invasion* 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  again  in  t 
of  Henry  IV.  In  the  year  1404,  the  s 
enemy  a  third  time  landed,  but  wai 
lantly  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants.  Rf 
lation  3595.  Distant  10  miles  S.  of  U 
ness,  30  S.  of  Exeter,  and  203  W.  S.  V. 
London.    Long.  3. 35.  W.  Lat  50. 17 . 1 

Dartmouth,    a  town  of  the  tTn) 
States,  in  -Orafton  county,  Near  HoU 
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time,  north-west  of  the  foot  of  the  Wbite 
Mountains,  93  miles  N.  E.  of  Haverhill, 
New  Hampshire,  and  87  N.  W.  of  Ports- 
month.  It  contain*  111  inhabitants,  and 
to  incorporated  in  1772. 

Dartmouth,  a  thriving  seaport  town  of, 
the  United  States,  in  Bristol  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts, situated  on  the  west  side  of 
Accuduet  river,  70  miles  southerly  of  Bos- 
ton. It  was  incorporated  in  1664,  and 
contains  2409  inhabitants.  Long.  70.  52. 
Vf.  Lat  41.  37.  N. 

Daithocth,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
h  Elbert  county,  Georgia,  situated  on  the 
wmnsok  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
broad  and  Savannah  rivers.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  by 
whose  influence  powers  were  obtained  from 
the  king  to  treat  with  the  native  inhabit- 
ing ftralarge  tract  of  territory,  lying  be- 
tween the  Savannah  and  the  Alatamaha. 

Daituck,  Caps,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  island  of  Minorca.  Long.  3.  45.  E. 
Lit.  39.  56.  N. 

Daiu,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Kerman.  Distant  00  miles  N.  E:  of 
Herman. 

DitcvAK,  a  small  town  and  lordship  of 
Sebonia,  in  the  county  of  Poschega,  situ- 
attd  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  Roman 
antiquities  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Population  3000.  Long.  17.  25.  55.  E, 
ht.  45.  3«.  51.  N. 

Dabwar,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  nro- 
rine  of  Aunrngabad,  belonging  to  the 
Niain,  situated  between  the  18th  and  19th 
degrees  of  northern  latitude.  The  chief 
towns  are  Darwar  and  Renapore. 

Daiwar,  called  also  Putteabad,  or 
to  Town  of  Victory,  the  capital  of  the 
<bove  district    Long.  76.  35.  £.    Lat.  18. 

Daswar,  also  called  Nasserabad,  a 
^a  and  fortress  of  Hindostan,  province  of 
Bqapore.  The  fort,  although  not  regularly 
fortified,  is  by  nature  a  very  strong  place, 
"id  the  ditches  arc  particularly  good.  The 
town  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  fort, 
•"d  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch  ca- 
**^e  protecting  it  against  sudden  incur- 
"«w.  This  place  has  often  changed  mas- 
tic in  the  year  1685  it  was  taken  from 
°*  king  of  Bejapore,  by  the  armies  of 
Anrungiebe,  and  soon  after  the  decease  of 
£«  inonarch,  reft  into  the  hands  of  the 
M-dttitttt,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
"Ppoo  Sultan  in  the  year  1784,  and  was 
'"timed  by  him  till  the  year  1791,  when  it 
•■Jftetsken  by  the  Mahrattas,  assisted  by 
wee  British  battalions,  after  a  tedious 
wy  of  29  weeks.  It  has  been  very  lately 
c«W by  thepdshwa  to  the  British.  Lone, 
'5-B.  Utl5.36.  N. 
J'<uw*y,  a  river  of  England,  in  the 


county  of  Lancaster,  which  flows  into  the 
Ribble,  near  Preston.  *     * 

Darwek,  or  Dabwent,  Upper  and 
Lower,  two  townships  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Lancashire,  situated  m  a  bleak 
country,  surrounded  by  moors.  The  whole 
inhabitants  are  encaged  in  trade  and  ma* 
nufactures.  Population  0216.  Distant  2 
miles  from  Blackburn,  and  807  from  Lou* 
don. 

Darweht.    See  Derwent. 

Dasan,  a  small  island  in  the  East  In- 
dian sea,  near  the  south-west  coast  of  the 
island  of  Mindanao.  Long.  121.  30.  E. 
Lat.  6.  46.  N. 

Daschite,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Chrudim,  containing  150 
houses.  7  miles  N.N.E.  of  Chrudim. 
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distinguished  by  its  mosques,  and  bw  u* 
some  remarkable  pyramids  in  its  neighbour- 
hood.   15  miles  8.  of  Cairo. 

Dassel,  a  small  but  oH  town  in  die 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  principality  of  Hil- 
desheim.  In  1802,  it  was  given  to  Prussia, 
who  ceded  it  with  the  rest  of  the  principa- 
lity to  Hanover  in  1814.  Population  1400. 
ihere  is  here  a  considerable  iron  work. 
Dassel  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Spu- 
hng,  15  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Gottinffen, 
and  22  S.  S.  W.  of  Hildesheim,  Lonf  .  B. 
40.  E.  Lat.  51. 48.  N.  * 

Dassow,  or  Dascrow,  a  town  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  on 
a  lake  of  the  same  name,  17  miles*  W.  of 
Wismar.    Long.  11. 5.  E.  Lat.  66.  66.  N. 

Dast  Surah,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Fars.  Distant  7  miles  8.  of 
Schiras. 

Hat-al-Samiw,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the5 
province  of  Nedsjed,  250  miles  S.  W.  of 
Cathem.  ' 

Date,  a  town  on  ^ie  east  coast  of  the 
island  of  CTolo.  Long.  128.  25.  E.  Lat. 
0.24.N.  6 

Datliboo,  a  town  of  Bambarra,  in 
Western  Africa,  loo  miles  E.  of  Sego. 

Datpach,  a  town  of  Arabia,  16  miles 
N.E.  of  Medina. 

Datschutz,  or  Daczice,  a  small  town 
of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Iglau,  on  the 
Theya,  with  1600  inhabitants,  25  miles 
N.  W.  of  Znaym,  and  24  S,  of  Iglau. 
Long.  15. 21.  E.  Lat.  49. 3.  N. 

Dattolo,  one  of  the  rocks  adjoining  the 
Ljpsri  islands,  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
Lisca-Bianca  and  Bottero,  Jt  is  formed  for 
the  most  part  of  decomposed  lava,  and  has 
a  hot  spring  at  its  base. 

Dav  anagirt,  a  town  of  the  south  of  In* 
dia,  province  of  Mysore,  district  of  Chittei- 
droog.  It  consists  of  about  500  houses,  with 
a  small  fort  in  the  centre.  It  has  an  ex- 
tensive manufacture  of  blankets,  and  carries 
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on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  Carnatic 
Long.  76. &  £.  Lat.  14.  24.  N. 

Daub  a,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Buntzlau,  with  1100  inhabitants* 
16  miles  W.  N.W.  of  Jung  Buntalau. 

Daubensee,  a  small  lake  of  Bavaria,  10 
miles  S.  of  Traunstein. 

Daubensee,  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  on 
Mount  Gemmi. 

Dauchingen,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Danube,  situated  on  a  height 
near  the  Nechar,  with  600  inhabitants.  6 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Rothweu4. 

Daven,  Loch,  a  small  hike  of  Scotland, 
about  3  miles  in  circumference,  in  the  parish 
of  Logie-Coldstone,  in  Aberdeenshire.  It 
abounds  with  pike,  some  of  which  are  of  a 
lam  size. 

Daven  try,  or  Daventre,  a  town  and 
parish  of  England,  in  the  county  of  North* 
ampton.  situated  near  the  source  of  the 
rivers  Avon  and  Nen.  Here  was  formerly 
a  priory,  founded  in  1090;  of  which  some 
small  remains  are  still  to  be  seen.  The 
parish  church  of  this  town  was  rebuilt  to* 
wards  the  end  of  the  18th-century.  Da* 
ventry  is  an  ancient  borough,  having  been 
incorporated  by  a  charter  of  king  John, 
which  was  renewed  by  Elizabeth,  but  has 
no  privilege  of  returning  members  to  parlia- 
ment. In  the  neighbourhood  is  an  exten- 
sive ancient  encampment,  on  the  summit  of 
Borough-hill,  commonly  called  Dane's  hill, 
which  is  of  Roman  construction,  and  is 
defended  by  several  ramparts  and  ditches. 
Population  2758.  Distant  13  miles  from 
Towcester,  19  from  Coventry,  and  72  from 
London.    Long.  1. 10.  W.  Lat.  62. 17.  N. 

Dauebxheim,  a  village  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Hesse,  bailiwic  of  Bingenheim, 
with  650  inhabitants. 

Daugendokf,  or  Dauexdorf,  a  village 
pf  France,  arrondisaement  of  Strasburg,  on 
the  M  otter,  with  800  inhabitants. 

Dau-Gledhbn,  or  the  Two  Swords,  a 
river  of  South  Wales,  which  runa  into  the 
Clethy,  near  Milford  Haven. 

Da vi  a,  a  small  village  of  the  Morea,  in 
Arcadia,  1}  leagues  to  the  south-west  of 
Andritaera,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Phigalis. 

David  Point,  a  cape  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  island  of  Grenada.  Long.  61,  S3.  W. 
Lat.  12.  20.  N. 

Davidov,  a  town  of  Russian  Lithuania, 
in  the  government  of  Minsk,  situated  on 
the  river  Slues,  and  containing  2300  inha- 
bitants.   60  miles  £.  of  Pinak. 

Davidova,  a  lake  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Tobolsk,  208  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Turuchansk. 

Da  vino  v  a,  a  town  of  Siberia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Irkutsk.,  situated  on  the  Kiraw 
£",  CO  miles  S.  of  Kirensk, 
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Datid,  St.    See  Fort, 

David,  St,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the 
parish  of  Dalgety,  on  {he  north  coast  of  the 
frith  of  Forth.  It  has  a  good  harbour, 
from  which  are  exported  considerable  quan- 
tities of  coaL    2  miles  W.  of  Aberdour, 

David,  St,  one  of  the  smaller  Bermuda 
islands.    Long.  64-  10.  W.  Lat  32. 20.  X 

David,  St,  a  tributary  stream  of  the 
Ymaska,  in  Lower  Canada.  It  rails  into 
this  river  on  the  east  side,  about  10  mile 
before  its  confluence  with  the  St  Lav 
renoe. 

David's,  St,  a  city  of  Wales,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Pembroke,  situated  about  two  miles 
from  the  sea.  Though  ^<*«gpf^  a  city, 
which  was  probably  in  consequence  of  bat- 
ing been  constituted  an  episcopal  see,  ii 
would  be  more  correctly  described  as  a  vi! 
lage.  The  cathedral  and  bishop's  pake 
stands  little  to  the  south  of  the  town.  The 
former  is  3Q7  feet  in  length,  and  has  ban 
built  at  different  periods  its  architectow 
belonging  to  the  reigns  ot  king  John  and 
Edward  III.  Much  attention  has  been  pud 
to  repairing  it  of  late  years.  Tbemetrowta 
tan  see  of  Wales  was  transferred  to  thisfroia 
Caerleon.  Its  revenues  were  very  ample 
The  cathedral,  episcopal  residence,  and  pre. 
bendal  houses,  were  surrounded  by  a  will 
11,000  yards  in  circuit.  There  is  a  erase* 
crated  well  belonging  to  St  Nun's  chapel, 
about  a  mile' distant,  where  trifling  obla- 
tions were  made.  It  is  still  resorted  to  tar 
many  complaints.  Population  1816.  D&* 
tant  16  miles  from  Haverfordwest,  and  27J 
W.  of  London.  Long.  5. 21.  W.  Lat.  £1. 
50.  N. 

David's,  St,  a  bay  on  the  island  of  Do- 
minica, on  the  east  coast  Long.  61. 18.  W. 
Lat.  17.  33.  N. 

David's,  St,  a  small  village  of  Upptf 
Canada,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  small 
stream  which  runs  into  the  Niagara  rmr. 
It  is  about  three  miles  from  Queenstown. 

David's  Head,  St,  a  cape  on  the  wa: 
coast  of  Sou*  Wales,  3  miles  N.  W.  of  St 
David's,    Long.  &.  17.  IV.  Lat.  52.  N. 

David's  Head,  St,  a  cape  on  the  north- 
ern shore  of  an  island  in  tne  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, the  western  point  of  St  iXivids 
sound. 

David's  Sound,  or  Cove,  St,  a  har- 
bour on  the  north  coast  of  an  island  in  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  where  there  is  a  depth 
of  from  19  to  .30  fethoms.  It  is  5  miles  to 
the  east  of  Butler's  bay, 

Davidson,  a  county  of  West  Tennessee, 
in  the  United  States,  bounded  nort)i  bv 
the  state  of  Kentucky,  east  by  Stunner,  inJ 
south  by  the  Indian  territory.  Its  chkf 
town  is  Narkville.  Population  in  181t>, 
15,608. 

Daviqt,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Abcr« 
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deeasbire,  extending  nearly  6  miles  in 

length,  and  4  in  breadth.  Population  693. 
There  is  alio  a  parish  of  the  same  name  in 
the  county  of  Inverness-  It  was  in  1618 
united  to  Duntichty,  and  is  about  93  miles 
in  length  on  both  sides  of  the  Nairn,  and 
from  9  to  4  in  breadth.    Population  1634. 

Davis,  a  town  of  North  Carolina,  on 
Cat*  Far  rirer,  6  miles  N.  of  Brunswick. 
Davis's  Cote,  a  harbour  on  the  west 
«*t  of  Jamaica,  8  miles  N.  of  Green  island 
hrbour. 

Davti's  Inlet,  a  river  or  arm  of  the 
so,  on  the  east  coast  of  Labrador,  the  mouth 
started  in  long.  60.  10.  W.  lat  56.  80.  N. 

Davis's  Island,  one  of  the  Philippine 
chads,  lying  close  to  the  island  of  Bool, 
tlxmt  40  miles  in  circumference.  Long. 
131 58.  E.  Lat  9.  49.  N. 

Davis's  Island,  one  of  the  numerous 
skids  which  form  the  Mergui  archipelago, 
it  the  southern  extremity  of  the  nay  of 
Bengal.  It  is  oval,  and  about  ten  miles  in 
drtumference.  It  belongs  to  the  Birmans, 
bat  is  not  inhabited.    Lat.  9.  40.  N. 

Davis's  Land,  an  island  m  the  South  Pa- 
cific ocean,  seen  by  Davis,  the  buccaneer,  in 
1<B6 ;  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Easter 
isbnd. 

Davis's  Straits,  a  narrow  sea,  which 
divides  Greenland  on  the  west  from  North 
America,  extending  north-west  from  Cape 
Fnewell,  in  lat  60.  N.  to  Baffin's  bay,  in 
1st.  SO.  N.  It  was  discovered  in  the  year 
I5W  by  captain  Davis,  from  whom  it  takes 
its  name. 

Davison  Poiwt,  a  cape  on  the  west 
oast  of  North  America,  so  called  by  Van- 
couver, hi  honour  of  one  of  his  officers, 
long.  288. 40.  E.  Lat  55.  N. 

Daulaire,  a  village  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Fars,  on  the  road  from  Bushire 
to  Sennas,  and  situated  on  a  river.  In  the 
vicinity  are  two  wells,  from  the  surface  of 
which  the  peasantry  collect  naptha :  they 
*«  it  for  anointing  their  camels,  believing 
Ait  it  preserves  the  skin,  and  prevents 
disease. 

Dadle,  a  large  and  navigable  river  of 
Qaito,  in  the  province  of  Guayaquil,  which 
(for  a  course  of  60  miles,  tajls  into  the 
Gwjtquil,  on  the  west  side,  in  lat.  8.  8. 8. 
Its  shores  are  covered  with  the  estates  and 
pidens  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Guraqoil,  which  abound  in  all  sorts  of  de- 
toaoiw  fruits.  It  gives  name  to  a  small 
district,  containing  4000  inhabitants. 

Daumat  al  Gendal,  or  Duma,  a  town 
of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Nedsjed. 
Dinant  860  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Martian. 

Daumazan,  a  stmll  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Arriege.  Population 
WO.  u  miles  N.  YV.  Of  Pauiiers,  and  24 
W.ofMirepoi*. 


Daumeray,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire, 
with  £70  houses.  14  miles  W.  of  La  Fleche. 

Daun,  a  small  town  in  the  grand  duchy 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  now  belonging  to 
Prussia.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on 
the  Lisser,  and  has  a  castle  and  a  copper 
mine  of  considerable  value.  This  is  the  seat 
of  the  family  of  Daun,  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious members  of  which  was  Daun  who 
served  against  Prussia  with  much  distinc- 
tion during  the  war  of  1756.  18  miles  E. 
by  8.  of  Pruym,  and  88  N.  N.  E.  of  Treves. 

Daun  FY,  a  large  river  of  South  Ame- 
rica, which  enters  the  Orinoco  in  lat  3. 
7.  N. 

Davonio,  a  mountain  of  Lombardy,  in 
the  county  of  Chiavenna.  There  is  here  a 
beautiful  waterfall. 

Davos,  a  small  town  and  district  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  the  Grisons. 
It  consists  of  several  vallies  surrounded  by 
high  mountains ;  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants in  the  district  is  8000.  It  has  two 
lakes  ;  also  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  silver. 
1 7  miles  E.  of  Coire,  and  6p  S.  E.  of  Zurich. 
Long.  9.  69.  E.  Lat  46. 46.  N. 

Dauphin.    See  Chantcau  Dauphin. 

Dauphin,  Fort,  a  jurisdiction  and  sea- 
port in  the  north  part  of  the  island  of  St 
Domingo.  The  town  is  remarkable  for  a 
fountain,  the  construction  of  which  cost 
10,679  dollars.     Lat  19.  41.  N. 

Dauphin,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  Manitoba  lake, 
and  empties  itself  at  the  head  of  St  Mar- 
tin's bay,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake 
Winnipic,  in  lat.  58. 15.  N.  It  is  by  this 
river  that  the  lake  of  Manitoba  disem- 
bogues its  waters  into  lake  Winnipic. 

Dauphin,  a  cape  on  the  south  coast  of 
Kefguelen's  land.  Long.  69.  10.  E.  Lat 
49.  88.  S. 

Dauphin,  a  small  island  in  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  near  the  coast  of  West  Florida, 
in  the  mouth  of  Mobile  bay.  It  is  about 
15  miles  long  and  very  narrow.  Its  soil  is 
barren,  and  it  has  no  trees  on  one  part  of 
it,  though  on  the  east  side  it  is  covered* 
with  thick  pines  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
French  attempted  a  settlement  nere,  in* 
which  thev  began  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco; and  in  1716  they  resisted  an  attack 
of  the  Spaniards  which  was  continued  for 
four  days.  Long.  88.  18.  W.  Lat  30. 
18.  N. 

Dauphin,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania,, 
which  is  surrounded  by  the  counties  of 
Mifflin,  Cumberland,  York,  Berks,  and 
Northumberland.  The  northern  part  is 
mountainous,  and  in  several  of  the  moun- 
tains ts  found  iron  ore  of  the  first  quality^ 
Its  inhabitants  are  stated  in  1798  at  18,177. 
They  amounted,  according  to  a  census  m 
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1816,  to  31,883.    The  chief  town  is  Ha- 
mburg. 

Dauphine,  an  extensive  province  in  the 
south-east  of  France,  containing  the  three 
following  departments. 

Population.  Chief  Townt. 
Isere,             471,660,  Grenoble, 

Drdme,  253,372,  Valence. 

Upper  Alps,  124,763,  Gap. 

849,795. 

The  area  of  these  three  departments  is 
about  6700  square  miles,  the  surface  very 
mountainous,  the  lower  division  being  in- 
tersected by  a  ridge  of  the  Alps,  while  the 
upper  is  almest  entirely  covered  by  these 
mountains.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
country  is  thus  unfit  for  tillage,  but  the 
pasture  is  good  in  many  parts.  The  hills 
are  frequently  covered  with  forests,  and 
contain  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead. 
No  part  d  France  possesses  more  interest 
from  its  natural  curiosities.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Isere,  the  Durance,  and  the 
Drome,  all  of  which  take  their  rise  in  the 
Alps,  and  terminate  in  the  Rhone*  The 
climate  varies  according  to  'situation;  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  higher  moun- 
tains it  is  cold  and  sharp,  but  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone,  warm  and  pleasant.  The 
vallies  produce  corn,  flax,  olives;  and  the 
sides  of  almost  every  hill  are  covered  with 
vines.  The  culture  of  silk  is  prosecuted 
with  success  in  several  vallies,  particularly 
those  of  Valence,  Romans,  Montelimart, 
and  Pierrelatte.  On  the  high  grounds  the 
rearing  of  cattle  is  the  great  occupation, 
and  cheese  a  principal  article  of  export; 
the  cheese  of  Sassenage  is  noted  throughout 
France.  In  manufactures  this  province 
does  little  beyond  the  supply  of  its  own 
wants.  Its  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  are 
four  in  number  viz.  one  archbishop  {of 
Vienne)  and  three  bishops  (Grenoble,  Va- 
lence, and  Gap.) 

Daub  a ,  a  country  of  Central  Africa,  de- 
scribed to  Horneman  as  the  most  eastern 
of  those  into  which  the  great  region  of 
Houssa  is  divided.  It  lies  between  Cashna 
and  Bornou. 

Daurak,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kusistan,  50  miles  E.  S.E.  of 
Shuster. 

Dausar,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Diarbekir,  situated  on  the 
Euphrates.    30  miles  S.  W.  of  Racca. 

Dausemau,  a  small  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  on  the  Lahn,  10 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Coblentz.  Long.  7.  50. 
E.  Lat.  50.  18.  N. 

Dawfuskee,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina,  which  forms  the  north- 
cast  side  of  the  entrance  of  Savannah  river, 


and  south-west  side  of  the  entrance  of 
Broad  river,  and  admits  of  an  inland  com- 
munication between  the  two  rivers. 

Dauw,  a  town  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  island  of  Celebes. 

Dawioogoaod,  or  Davidstajjt,  a  small 
town  and  fortress  of  Finland,  between 
Wiborg  and  Wilmanatrand.  The  fortress 
was  constructed  by  the  empress  Catha- 
rine II. 

Dawlk,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  on 
the  Moldau,  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Berann. 

Daw  lev,  GaEATand  Little,  two  town- 
ships of  England,  in  the  county  of  Salop, 
constituting  the  parish  of  Dawiey,  akoo.t 
the  what*  inhabitants  of  which 


ployed  in  trade  and  manufactures.  Popu- 
lation 3909.  Distant  3  miles  8.  B.  of  Wel- 
lington, and  148  from  London. 

Dawmsh,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Devon,  situated 
close  to  a  small  creek  on  the  sea  shore.  It 
has  been  considerably  enlarged  within  a 
few  years,  from  being  a  place  of  con- 
siderable resort  for  sea-bathing.  The 
church  is  an  old  edifice  built  after  the 
Gothic  fashion.  Population  1884.  IKatant 
3  miles  N.  of  Teignmouth,  and  177  S.  W. 
of  London. 

Dawnagub,  a  town  of  Hmdostarj,  in 
Orissa,  40  miles  N.  W.  of  Cuttack. 

Dax,  an  old  but  well  built  town  of 
France,  in  Gascony,  situated  in  a  plain  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Adour,  a  bridge  across 
which  unites  the  town  with  the  suburb 
of  Sablar.  It  has  an  old  wall  flanked 
with  towers,  and  is  protected  by  a  castle. 
This  place  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
mineral  waters  and  oaths.  There  is,  in  the 
middle  of  Ore  town,  a  large  and  deep  spring 
which  throws  out  warm  water  in  large 
Quantities.  The  surrounding  country  is 
flat  and  sandy,  but  tolerably  productive ; 
the  banks  of  tne  river  and  the  ramparts  af- 
ford agreeable  promenades.  To  the  north- 
west of  the  town  is  an  immense  rbresti 
Population  4400.  25  miles  N.  E.  of  Bay- 
onne,  and  85  S.  by  W.  of  Bourdeaux.  Long. 
1.  3.  3.  W.  Lat.  43.  42.  10.  N. 

Daxabok,  or  Dahabon,  a  settlement 
of  the  Spaniards,  on  the  line  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  parts  ci  St  Domingo, 
established  to  prevent  smuggling.  Long. 
74.  9.  W.  from  Paris.  Lat.  19.  32.  N. 

Daya,  a  town  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  situated  on  a 
river  of  the  saine  name,*  30  miles  S.  of 
Acheen. 

Daymar,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Oman,  220  miles  S.  of  Msscat. 

Daymou.ah,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
district  of  Comis,  30  miles  from  Bistain. 

Dazagon,  a  town  or  village  of  Hindos- 
tan,  in  Concan,  within  two  miles  of  which 
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there  are  celebrated  mineral  waters,  con- 

vuiiu^  of  several  hot  springs,  whose  texn- 
jmture  is  from  10 1  to  108  degrees. 

Diiu,  a  river  of  South  A  Vales,  whieh 
run*  into  the  Nevcro,  near  Newport,  in  the 
county  of  Pembroke. 

Dead  St.v,  or  Asphaltites,  that  is 
the  Like  of  Bitutneu,  a  lake  of  Palestine, 
titciuling  about  60  or  70  miles  in  length, 
by  10  or  15  in  breadth.  Considerable  di- 
versity has  prevailed,  both  among  the  an~ 
otms  and  moderns  regarding  the  exact  di- 
nk-niioDs  of  this  lake,  which,  as  yet,  are 
probably  not  accurately  ascertained.  Diodo- 
rus,  Pliny,  Strata,  and  Josephus,  are  all  of 
(afferent  sentiments:  nor  is  the  coindt- 
c-iKe  greater  between  later  writers.  Mariti, 
who  has  paid  gnat  attention  to  the  subject, 
•ays  tliat  the  Dead  sea  is  160  miles  in  cir- 
cuit. It  is  surrounded  on  the  east  by  lofty 
Mis,  exhibiting  rugged  and  frightful  pre- 
cipices ;  an  the  norm  it  is  bounded  by  the 
pSiiu  of  Jericho,  through  which  it  receives 
the  river  Jordan.  Other  streams  are  dis- 
iharged  into  it ;  and  there  being  no  visible 
omltt,  while  the  banks  are  not  overflow- 
ed, some  have  thought  there  is  a  subterrane- 
ous channel  communicating  with  the  Medi- 
Lrnuiean;  others  readily  account  for  the 
phenomenon  in  the  evaporation  which  neces- 
sarily takes  place  in  a  hot  climate.  This  lake 
u  dear  and  limpid,  resembling  the  colour  of 
the  sea.  Its  waters  are  of  greater  specific 
gravity  than  any  hitherto  discovered :  they 
we  in  general  fatal  to  animal  life,  nor  do 
lettable*  flourish  in  their  immediate  vi- 
riiiity.  The  fishes  carried  hither  by  the 
river  Jordan,  according  to  the  concurring 
testimony  of  travellers,  speedily  perish;  but 
the  latest  observers  affirm,  that  there  are 
some  small  ones  in  the  lake  peculiar  to  it- 
*lf,  as  also  that  a  few  small  and  low  vege- 
tables may  be  seen  in  it.  Volney  supposes 
the  absence  of  fishes  to  result  from  the 
witness  and  acidity  of  the  water,  which  are 
laoaitely  greater  than  in  other  seas,  and 
ton  the  impregnation  of  the  surrounding 
soil  by  saline  particles  is  unfavourable  to 
Ttgetatiou.  Toe  water  of  the  Dead  sea 
luld«  other  substances  so  abundantly  in 
solution,  that  when  it  is  subjected  to  an- 
alysis they  appear  to  make  up  one  half  of 
its  weight  The  improvement  of  che- 
mical science  has  enabled  Mr  Marset  and 
Klinroth,  to  ascertain  that  the  ingredients 
held  in  solution,  are  muriate  of  magnesia, 
muriate  of  lime,  and  muriate  of  soda.  Po- 
cocke after  bathing  here  found  his  face 
covered  by  a  thin  crust  of  salt,  and  the 
'tones  which  it  occasionally  overflows  are 
iocrusted  with  the  same  substance.  Mines 
el*  fossil  salt  are  round  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Many  absurd  fables  were  formerly 
wcukted  respecting   the  Dead  sea.     It 


was  affirmed  that  the  pestiferous- vapours 
hovering  over  it  were  fatal  to  the  birds  at- 
tempting to  fly  across;  but  those  travellers 
by  whom  it  has  been  lately  visited,  declare 
that  numerous  swallows  skim  the  surface, 
and  from  thence  imbibe  the  water  necessary 
in  the  construction  of  their  nests.  The  tra- 
vellers Heyman  and  Van  £gmont  carried 
two  sparrows  to  the  side  and  deprived  them 
of  some  of  the  wing  feathers ;  both  fell 
into  the  sea  after  a  short  flight,  yet,  so 
far  were  they  from  being  destroyed,  they 
made  their  way  to  the  land.  The  specific  gra- 
vity of  its  water  is  such  as  to  be  peculiarly  fa* 
vourablc  to  swimming,  though,  as  the  abbe 
Afariti  judiciously  observes,  any  one  who 
cannot  swim  may  be  drowned  there  as  else** 
where.  Strabo  says  men  were  buoyed  up  by 
it  when  wading  up  as  deep  as  the  middle  ; 
and  Josephus  relates  that  Vespasian  ordered 
some  of  his  people  to  be  cast  into  the  deepest 
part  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them, 
yet  they  continued  floating.  Maundrel  and 
Pococke,  especially  the  latter,  found  its 
buoyancy  surprisingly  great  In  regard  to 
the  pestilential  vapours,  as  the  lake  is  at 
certain  periods  covered  with  a  thick  dark 
mist,  which  is  dissipated  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  these  have  been  supposed  sulphureous 
exhalations.  The  Essenes,  according  to 
Pliny,  retired  from  the  western  aide  be- 
yond  their  confluence;  and  Pococke  re- 
marked that  the  Arabs  bound  a  handker- 
chief  round  their  mouths,  and  breathed 
only  by  the  nose;  and  that  they  were  of 
opinion  the  air  was  more  noxious  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter.  Great  quantities  of 
asphaltum,  or  mineral  pitch,  are  always 
seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  Dead 
sea,  and  it  is  driven  by  the  winds  to  the 
banks  on  the  east  and  west  Ancient  au- 
thors relate  that  it  was  carefully  collected 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  went  out  in  boats, 
or  used  other  expedients  for  that  purpose. 
Some  time  ago  there  were  no  boats  on 
the  lake.  Five  cities,  including  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  situated  on  this  spot,  were 
all  swallowed  up,  according  to  scripture, 
to  satisfy  divine  vengeance  for  their  un- 
paralleled iniquity.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  lake  abounds  with  volcanic  pro- 
ducts; and  although  eruptions  have  ceas- 
ed for  many  centuries,  earthquakes  are 
still  common  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  Many 
ruins  remain  on  the  western  banks;  and 
travellers  have  thought  that  foundations 
might  be  discovered  in  the  bottom  at  sea- 
sons when  the  waters  were  low.  A  kind  of 
fruit,  called  the  Apple  of  Sodom,  has  been 
supposed  to  grow  on  the  confines  of  the 
Dead  sea,  of  beautiful  external  appearance, 
but  never  ripening,  and  when  opened  dis-. 
closing  nothing  but  ashes.  Though  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  history,  recent  tra* 
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Tellers  have  been  unable  to  discover  this 
fruit  tinder  the  characters  ascribed  to  it. 
On  the  neighbouring  mountains  a  mineral 
resembling  jet  is  found,  which  takes  a  fine 
polish,  but  emits  a  very  disagreeable  odour. 
The  country  surrounding  the  Dead  sea  is 
inhabited  by  Arabs,  who  are  so  much 
dreaded,  that  the  inquisitive  traveller  is 
frequently  deterred  from  venturing  thither, 
by  apprehensions  of  danger. 
Deadham.  See  Dedhatn. 
Deathman's  Head,  or  Dead  man's 
Point,  a  cape  of  England,  on  the  coast  of. 
Cornwall,  in  the  English  channel.  Long. 
4.  4*.  W.  Lat.  50.  30.  N. 

Deal,  a  market  town  of  England,  on 
the  coast  of  Kent,    situated  between  the 
North  and  South  Forelands.     It  has  no 
harbour;  but  the  sea  immediately  opposite 
the  town,  between  the  shore  and  the  Godwin 
uand«,  called  the  Downs,  affords  in  most  cases 
a  secure  road  for  shipping.    The  channel  is 
about  8  miles  long,  and  6  broad,  and  its 
depth  varies  from  8  to  19  fathoms.    This 
is  the  common  rendezvous  for  shipping, 
both  merchantmen  and  men  of  war,  where 
they  stop,  either  when  homeward  or  out- 
ward bound,  to  send  letters  or  passengers 
ashore,  or  to  take  in  provisions,  or  to  wait 
for  orders.    During  a  certain  state  of  the 
wind,  400  sail  of  vessels  have  been  seen 
lying  windbound  here  at  one  time.     The 
town  stands  on  the  sea-shore,  which  forms 
a  bold  beach,  and  is  defended  from  the 
violence  of  die  waves  by  a  long  rampart  of 
pebbles  which  are  thrown  up  by  tne  sea. 
In  the  upper  part  the  streets  are  broad  and 
capacious;    but  in  Lower  Deal  they  are 
narrow  and  dirty.    The  houses  are  irregu- 
larly built,  principally  of  brick;   but  in 
those  which  have  been  more  recently  erect- 
ed, greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  uni- 
formity.   To  the  south  of  the  town  is  a 
castle  surrounded  by  a  ditch  with  a  draw- 
bridge ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  a  round  tower, 
containing  apartments  for  the  captain  and 
other  officers,  and  a  battery.    But  the  de- 
fence of  this   part  of  the  coast  depends 
chiefly  on  the  batteries  and  martello  towers 
which  have  been  erected  within  the  last 
ten  years,  and  which  completely  command 
the  access  to  the  shore.    Besides  the  parish 
church,  there  is  a  chapel  of  ease.     Here  is 
also  a  public  library  and  reading  room,  a 
regular  customhouse,  and  naval  storehouse. 
At  a  little  distance  is  an  extensive  naval 
hospital,  and  at  the  back  of  the  town    a 
commodious  house  of  industry.    The  pilots 
of  Deal  are  intrepid  and  excellent  seamen, 
and  particularly  active  in  affording  assist- 
ance to  vessels  in  distress.    During  a  storm, 
their  boats  will  be  frequently  seen  riding 
over  the  waves,  as  if  defying  the  fury  of  the 
contending  elements,  and  many  are  the  in- 


stances in  which  they  have  rescued  vessels 
from  certain  destruction.  It  was  on  this 
coast  (hat  Julius  Cesar  landed  in  his  first 
descent  on  Britain.  Deal  is  not  one  of  the 
cinque  ports,  but  is  a  member  of  Sandwich. 
It  has  a  commodious  market  on  Tuesdays 
and  Wednesdays,  which  is  well  supplied 
with  every  kind  of  provision.  The  fairs 
are  on  the  5th  April  and  10th  October, 
the  latter  chiefly  a  cattle  fair.  Population 
.3420.  Number  cf  houses  917.  IS  miles 
S.  £.  from  Canterbury,  and  73f  8.  E.  from 
London.  Long.  1.  88.  59.  £.  Lat.  51.  13. 
5.  N. 

Deal,  a  small  place  of  the  United  Sta**. 
in  Monmouth  county,  New  Jersey,  which 
is  greatly  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Philadelphia  during  summer,  both  for  health 
and  pleasure. 

Dean,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Angus,  which  takes  its  rise  from  the 
loch  of  Forfar,  and  falls  into  die  lata,  about 
a  mile  N.  of  Meigle. 

Dean,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Nottingham,  which  runs  into  the 
Trent,  near  Newark. 

Dean,  a  forest  of  England,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Gloucester,  between  the  river  Severn 
and  the  county  of  Monmouth,  which  once 
occupied  30,000  acres. 

Dean,  a  village  and  parish  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Bedford.  Population 
438.  Distant  4  miles  from  Kimbolton, 
and  63  from  London. 

Deane,  Great,  or  Mickkl  Deah,  a 
town  and  parish  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester,  the  chief  town  of  the  tract 
called  Dean  Forest.  It  formerly  carried  on 
some  manufactures  of  cloth  and  proa.  A 
weekly  market  and  two  annual  fairs  «t* 
held  here.  Population  535.  Distant  13 
miles  W.  of  Gloucester,  and  180  W.  of 
London. 

Deaxiadere,  a  river  of  Bulgaria,  which 
runs  into  the  Marcza,  near  Demotica. 

Dearbobn's  Rives,  so  called  by  cap- 
tains Lewis  and  Clark,  by  whom  H  was 
first  discovered,  in  the  course  of  their  jour- 
ney up  the  Missouri  and  across  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Mis- 
souri after  a  course  of  several  hundred 
miles.  It  is  80  yards  wide  at  its  mouth, 
which  is  in  lat  46.  19.  N. 

Deargouv,  a  district  of  Hfndostan,  pro- 
vince of  Assam.  It  is  an  elevated  country, 
situated  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Brahmapootra  river,  and  contains  a  cele- 
brated Hindoo  temple. 

Deb  alfork,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Moultan,  situated  about  the  3Irt 
degree  of  northern  latitude.  It  is  intersect- 
ed by  the  rivers  Beyah  and  Sutteledge, 
which  atinuallv  overflow  their  banks,  sad 
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kr  tbe  sttmandinff  country  under  water. 
This  territory  is  therefore  famous  for  its 
pastures,  and  produces  not  only  fine  cattle, 
but  as  excellent  breed  of  horses,  called 
idhitazks;  a  number  of  which  are  pur* 
chased  for  the  British  cavalry.  The  inha* 
bitants  of  this  district  were  formerly  noto- 
itous  robbers,  .and  are  said  to  owe  their  fine 
breed  of  horses  to  stallions  stolen  from  the 
camps  of  Nadir  Shah  and  other  invaders. 
It  now  belongs  to  the  Seiks. 

Debalpoke,  the  capital  of  the  above 
district,  situated  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Sutteledge,  and  the  residence  of  one  of 
the  Seik  chiefs.  Long.  73.  41.  £.  Lat-  30. 
*3.\T. 

Debai,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Suffolk,  which  rises  near  Debenham, 
uA  runs  into  the  sea  at  Harwich. 

Debabke,  a  town  of  Sennaar,  in  Africa* 
80  miles  E.S.E.  of  the  capital. 

Dcbeltus.    See  Zagora, 

Debek.    See  Theben. 

Debenham,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  situated  on 
a  bill,  near  the  river  Deben.  It  has  a  small 
weekly  market,  and  an  annual  lair.  This 
town  suffered  severely  from  tire  in  1.7  44* 
Population  1224.  Distant  12  miles  N.  of 
Ipswich,  and  83  N.N.E.  of  London.  Long. 
oil.  E.    Lat  52. 14.  N. 

Deberndorp,  a  village  of  the  Bavarian 
states,  in  what  was  formerly  the  principalis 
ft  of  Anspachj  with  a  castle.  3  miles  S.W. 
cfCodolsburg. 

Debi-eoh,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lar,  5  miles  N.  of  Lar. 

Dliin,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country 
of  Yemen,  38  miles  E.  of  Chamir. 

DtBouDE,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  con- 
fining some  ancient  edifices.  15  miles  S. 
of  Srene,  in  Abyssinia,  and  60  S.  S.  E.  of 
Gaidar. 

Debowe,  a  village  of  Whidah,  in  Africa, 
UmilesW.  ofSabi. 

Deb  a  a  Libano,  a  village  of  Abyssinia, 
l«3miksS.  ofGondar. 

Deb  Raw  ell,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Moultan,  belonging  to  the  Seiks. 
Long.  71.  46.  E.     Lat.  28.  50.  N. 

DtBRA  Selalo,  a  town  of  Abyssinia, 
W  miles  S.  W.  ofGondar. 

DebiaSemona,  a  village  of  Abyssinia, 
110  miles  8.  W.  ofGondar. 

DeBRETZIN,  DxBRECZEN,  Or  DfBRECYN, 

we  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  towns 
of  Hugary,  in  the  county  of  Behar,  in  a 
nations  plain  between  Tokay  and  Wara- 
waiL  It  is  meanly  built,  but  contains  va- 
^  manufactures,  with  a  considerable 
fade  in  cattle,  corn,  wool,  tobacco,  and  other 
products  of  the  surrounding  country.  Soon 
alkr  the  new  year,  there  is  held  here  one  of 
tw  greatest  fairs  in  the  kingdom.  Here  are 
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several  Catholic  churches  and  monasteries,- 
two  Calvinist  churches^  three  hospitals,  an 
orphan  house,  a  gymnasium  taught  by  Pia- 
lists,  and  a  celebrated  academy,  winch  has 
a  library  of  20,000.  volumes,  and  in  which 
the  number  of  students,  in  1813,  was  550. 
The  population  in  1815  was  38,968;  the 

S eater  number  are  native  Hungarians,  but 
e  richer  merchants  are  Germans.  This 
place  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1684,  but 
abandoned  the  same  year.  It  obtained  the 
privileges  of  a  royal  free  town  in  1715, 
67  miles  W.N.W.  of  Clausenburg,  and  165 
E.  S.  E.  of  Vienna.  Long.  21.  37.  10.  E< 
Lat.  47.  31.  40.  N, 

DEBao,  a  village  of  flungary,  in  the  pa- 
latinate of  lieves.  A  great  deal  of  tobacco 
is  raised  in  the  environs* 

Debschut  z,  a  village  of  tie  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  near  Rei- 
chenbach.  It  gives  name  to  an  ancient 
family. 

DECCAN,  or  The  Country  of  the 
South,  an  extensive  region  of  India, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Narbuddah, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Krishnaj  or  Kist* 
nah  river,  extending  across  the  peninsula 
from  sea  to  sea.  In  former  times,  it  was 
possessed  by  the  rajah  of  Telingana,  and 
other  Hindoo  princes.  It  Was  first  invaded 
by  the  Mahometans  in  the  year  1293,  un- 
der Alla-ad-deen,  nephew  of  and  successor* 
to  Ferose,  the  Afghan  emperor  of  Delhi, 
who  plundered  the  city  of  Deogire,  the  Tom 
eara  of  Ptolemy,  now  called  Dowktabad. 
In  the  year  1306,  the  citv  and  fortress  were 
both  taken,  and  the  rajah  Ram  Deo  carried 
a  captive  to  Delhi.  In  the  year  1323, 
Warunkul,  the  capital  of  Telingana,  was 
also  taken  by  the  Mahometans,  and  the 
Hindoo  dynasty  extirpated.  For  some  time 
the  Deccan  remained  subject  to  Delhi,  till 
the  governor  having  rebelled,  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  independent  monarchy, 
under  the  title  of  the  Bhamenee  sultans, 
whose  capital  was  Kalberga;  this  event 
took  place  in  1347.  The  Bhamenee  dynasty, 
consisting  of  fourteen  persons,  continued 
till  the  year  1518.  On  the  dissolution  of 
this  empire,  the  Deccan  was  subdivided 
into  the  following  five  states,  which  will 
be  described  under  their  respective  heads, 
viz. 

The  Adil  Shahy,  or  Bejapore  kingdom. 

The  Kootub  Shahy,  or  Golconda. 

The  Nizam  Shahy,  or  Ahmednagur. 

The  Ummaud  Snahy,  or  Berar. 

The  Beereed  Shahy,  or  Beeder. 
puring  the  reign  of  the  Great  Mogul  Au- 
rungzebe,  that  is,  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  17th  century,  all  these  states  were  re- 
duced, and  the  Deccan  again  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Delhi.  It  was  then  divided  into 
six  governments,  viz. 
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Khandesh,      capital  Boorhanpore. 

Afameduagur,  -*— - —  Aurungaoad. 

Beeder,  ■■■'    --  Kulberga. 

titolconda,        — —  Hyderabad. 

Bejapore,         Bejapote. 

Berar,  - — -— ■  Hyderabad. 

In  subsequent  reigns  these  governments 
were  {faced  uftder  the  superintendance  of  a 
tfcetoy,  called  the  nteam,  who,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  weak  state  df  the  court  of 
Delhi,  after  the  Persian  invasion  in  1739, 
threw  off  Mb  allegiance,  became  an  inde- 

edent  sovereign,  and  filled  his  court  at 
detabad.  But  as,  during  the  decline  Of 
the  Mogul  empire,  die  Mahrattas  were  ris- 
ing rapidly  into  power,  the  nlztun  was  obKg- 
en  to  cede  to  them  the  territories  now  con- 
stituting the  dominions  of  the  peishwa,  and 
df  the  rajah  Of  Berar. 

DeCCAVcOLE,  6t  DECCANPARAft,  the  dl- 

tfefon  of  the  kingdom  of  Assam,  south  of 
the  Brahmapootra  river. 

DeCcan  ShabaSpore,  an  island  of  about 
85  miles  long  by  10  broad,  situated  on  the 
eastern  mouth  of  the  river  Gauges.  It  is 
▼ety  thinly  inhabited,  and  its  only  produc- 
tions are  rice  and  salt.  The  water  on  it  is 
brackish,  and  the  climate  unhealthy.  The 
tore  or  tide  runs  here  with  great  violence* 
Long.  38.  £8.  E.   Lat2S.S0.N. 

DECEpfrroN  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  west 
Coast  of  North  America,  in  the  North  Pa- 
cific ocean.  Long.  124.  5.  W.  Lat.  46. 
10.  N. 

Decefttof  Passage,  a  narrow  channel 
Of  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  between  the  west 
coast  of  America  and  Whitfbey's  island. 
Lat.  46. 10.  N. 

Decision,  Cape,  a  cape  on  one  of  die 
numerous  islands  which  line  the  western 
Coast  of  North  America.    It  was  so  called 

3  Vancouver,  because,  after  he  had  explor- 
thus  far,  he  considered  he  had  decided 
the  question  of  a  north-west  passage,  and 
for  ever  set  at  rest  all  the  stories  of  the  ex- 
tensive discoveries  made  in  these  regions  by 
Be  Fuca,  De  Ponte,  and  others.  Long.  896. 
8.  E.    Lat.  56.  S.  N. 

Decide,  or  Decise,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Nievre,  situated  on 
an  island  at  the  confluence  of  the  Airbn  and 
the  Loire.  It  contains  «36o  inhabitants. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  coal  mines  and 
vems  of  antimony.  15  miles  E.  of  Nevers. 
Long.  3. 3$.  &    Lat  46. 50.  N. 

DscsrNAx,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Oris- 
sa,  60  miles  8.  W.  of  Balasore. 

Deckehdoilf,  or  Deogehdorf,  a  small 
town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower 
Danube,  on  the  north  bank  of  that  river. 
It  is  well  built,  contains  2600  inhabitants, 
send  is  the  principal  mart  for  the  linen  ma- 
nuftctured  in  the  district  called  the  Bava- 
rian foxeat.  The  Danube  is  here  crossed  by 


a  bridge  more  than  1000  feet  in  length,  and 
constructed  without  a  stone  or  a  nail ;  from 
the  middle  of  it  the  spectator  enjoys  a  de- 
lightful view,  particularly  when  looking  up 
the  river.  £6  miles  N.  vT.  of  Passau,  and 
38  E.S.E.  of  Rattsbon.  Long.  12.  58. 38.  £. 
Lat  48.  40.  45.  ft. 

Deckenpfhond,  a  village  of  Wfrtem- 
berg,  department  of  the  Black  Forest,  baili- 
wic  of  Kalw,  with  900  inhabitants. 

Dec  king  en,  a  small  town  of  Wirtem- 
berg.  department  of  the  Danube,  situated 
on  the  Ftls,  and  containing  1100  inhabit- 
ants.   4  miles  N.  of  Wiesenstete. 

Deckla,  a  town  of  the  south  of  India, 
province  of  Canara ;  near  to  which  are  the 
ruins  of  an  extensive  Wall  or  rampart,  which 
divides  the  province  from  Malabar.  Lang. 
75. 6.  E.   Lat.  1S.26.N. 

Dec kk all,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
province  of  Cuttack,  38  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  the 
town  of  Cuttack.  Long.  85. 55.  £.  Lat  21. 
l.N. 

Decktax,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Malwah.  Long.  75. 40.  E.  Lat» 
49.  N. 

DEcTttaAtfouit,  one  of  the  Laccadite 
islands.    Long.  72.  E.   Lat.  12.8.  N. 

Dejddington,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Ofcford,  near  the 
Birmingham  and  Oxford  canal.  It  was  for- 
merly a  corporate  town,  and  sent  two  bur* 
Cies  to  parliament ;  but  is  now  a  place  of 
e  importance,  and  is  nominally  governed 
by  a  bailiff,  who  is  chosen  by  the  persons 
holding  the  lordship  of  the  manor.  There 
is  a  weekly  market  and  three  annual  fairs. 
Two  medicinal  springs  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  in  a  state  of  entire  neglect 
Population  1296.  17  miles  N.  of  Oxford, 
and  69  W.N.W.  of  London.  Long.l.lOV. 
Lat.  51. 59.  N.  • 

Dedeleben,  a  village  of  the  Prosasft 
states,  in  the  principality  of  Htlberstadt, 
consisting  of  180  houses. 

Drdelev,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Caramsnia,  21  miles  N.W.  of  Konieh. 

Deuham,  a  town  and  parish  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  situated  on  the  river 
Stow,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge.  The 
church  is  a  Gothic  structure,  with  a  tower 
built  of  flint,  105  feet  high.  Batxe  is  ma- 
nufactured here.  There  is  a  weekly  roar. 
ket  and  an  annual  fair.  Population  1 452. 
7  miles  N.N.E.  of  Colchester,  and  58  N.E. 
of  London. 

DedhaM,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  Massachusetts,  where  a  wire  manufactory 
has  been  established.  15  miles  S.W.  o\ 
Boston.  #  . 

Dedilovo,  a  small  town  of  Russia,  intra 
government  of  Tula.  It  stands  on  a  hiU, 
the  top  of  which  was  formerly  covered  with 
houses,  but  it  sunk  down  suddenly;  and  iw 
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piste  it  now  occupied  by  *  pooh    90  miles 
NJB.ofTula. 

DroivovOj  a  Tillage  of  Russia,  near  the 
city  of  Moscow,  on  the  Oka.  -The  small 
vessels  far  the  ferries  on  the  Oka,  and  for 
the  conveyance  of  corn  to  Moscow,  are  built 
here. 

Dec,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  rises  in  the 
coosiT  of  Merioneth,  and  is  formed  of  two 
rapid  streams  descending  from  the  heights 
between  Dolgelly  and  Dinasmouthy.  These 
form  the  lake  Phnble-Meer,  which  is  the 
largest  in  Wales ;  and  the  Dee  issuing  from 
it,  ptsses  the  bridge  of  Bala,  and,  reaching 
Cheshire,  flows  into  the  Irish  sea  about  16 
rales  below  Chester.  By  inland  navigation 
it  communicates  with  a  number  of  rivers, 
and  opens  a  principal  channel  of  trade  to 
Ireland.  It  receives  many  subsidiary  streams 
in  its  course. 

Die,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the  countv 
of  Aberdeen,  which  rises  on  the  nortn 
iide  of  the  mountain  Cairntoul,  from  the 
veut  of  Dee,  which  are  elevated  4000  feet 
shore  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  first  flows 
Bearly  south,  under  the  name  of  the  Burn 
«f  Garehary,  and  receives  a  small  stream 
ailed  GuisBchan,  at  the  height  of  1940  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  after  which  nu- 
Bcroas  others  enlarge  its  aixe,  and  it  runs 
into  the  German  ocean  at  the  town  of  Aber- 
deen, at  the  distance  of  90  miles  in  a  direct 
line  from  its  source.  This  river  traverses  a 
country  abounding  in  great  variety  of  wild, 
mstaraous,  and  picturesque  scenery.  Its 
broh  are  in  different  parts  well  wooded, 
tad  ia  its  course  it  receives  many  small 
riven,  and  forms  several  noted  waterfalls. 
It  ihonnds  in  salmon,  affording  some  of  the 
most  valuable  fisheries  in  Scotland,  of  which 
the  average  produce  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
L&ooo.  It  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  seven 
aches  at  Aberdeeu,  said  is  navigable  for 
*boat  a  mue  from  its  mouth,  but  m  spring 
tifa  for  about  two  miles  farther. 

Die,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
sf  Kirkcudbright,  called  Deva  by  the  Ro- 
mans. It  rises  in  Loch  Dee,  a  small  lake 
on  the  confines  of  Ayrshire ;  and  after  re- 
caring  the  waters  or  the  Ker,  end  other 
streams,  flows  into  the  Solway  frith,  about 
«  miles  below  Kirkcudbright,  after  a 
winding  course  of  about  40  miles.  It  is 
AangiUe  by  small  vessels  for  about  six 
Bales  from  the  mouth.  Long.  4.  8.  W. 
Ut  64.  51.  N. 

Dee,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  traverses 
the  county  of  Louth,  and  runs  into  the 
«M  miles  N.  E.  of  Dunleer. 

Dico,  a  town  and  celebrated  fortress  of 
Hindostsn,  in  the  province  of  Agra,  be- 
longinff  to  the  Jauts.    In  the  year  1776  it 

*y  taken  from  that  tribe  ,bv  the  nabob 

Nojsff  Khm,  after  a  siege  of  12  months, 


but  soon  after  was  restored  to  them.  In 
1905  lord  Lake  defeated  the  Mahrattaarmy, 
commanded  by  Holkar,  under  its  walla,  and, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  the  Indian 
powers,  took  this  supposed  impregnable 
place  by  storm.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  it  was  restored  to  the  raja  Runjeet 
Sing;  for  an  account  of  whom,  and  die 
Jauts,  see  Bhurtpore.  Long.  77.  17.  £. 
Lat.  27.  SO.  N. 

Dbbl,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Mayo,  which  runs  into  Lough  Conn. 

Dbexa,  a  large  town  of  Ludamar,  in 
Africa.  A  great  proportion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  Moors.  27  miles  N.  £.  of  Benowm. 

Deenkote,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hin- 
dostsn, province  of  Lahore,  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Sinde,  where  there  is  an 
established  ferry  across  that  river.  32  miles 
S.  of  Attock.  Lone.  71.  £.  Lat.  32. 38.  N. 

Dsbnsen,  a  village  of  Brunswick,  in  the 
principality  of  Wolfenbuttel,  district  of  the 
weaer.  Population  700.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  the  glass-houses  of  Schorbom. 

Deep  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
island  of  Antigua,  1  mile  S.  of  Green  island. 

Deep  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  island  of  Paraguay.  Long.  118.  51.  E. 
Lat  10. 12.  N. 

Deep  Bay  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  of  Paraguay.  Long. 
116.  10.  E.   Lat  9.  84.  N. 

Deep  River,  a  river  of  North  America, 
in  Canada,  which  runs  in  the  form  of  a 
canal,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  for 
about  36  miles.  It  falls  into  the  Utawas 
river,  and  its  course  ia  interrupted  by  foils 
and  rapids. 

Deep  River,  the  north-west  branch  of 
Cape  Fear  river,  in  North  Carolina. . 

Deep  Sea  Bluff,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America,  in  Broughton's 
archipelago.    Long.  233.  29.  £.  Lat  60+ 

Debpaono,  a  town  of  Bootes,  24  miles 
N.  W.  of  Dinagepour. 

Dbepino,  or  Market  Deeping,  a  town 
and  parish  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  situated  among^he  fens  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  Upland.  It  has  a 
weekly  market  and  three  annual  fairs.' 
Population  899.  Distant  8  miles  N.  of 
Peterborough,  and  87  N.  of  London.  Long. 
1.  16.  W.   Lat  52.  40.  N. 

Deer,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
situated  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen  and 
Banff.  The  parish  extends  10  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  its  mean  breadth  may 
be  about  5^  miles.  Population  8646.  The 
village  is  26  miles  N.  of  Aberdeen.  Near 
it  are  the  remains  of  an  abbey,  founded 
early  in  the  13th  century,  by  Vvilliam  Cu*. 
rain,  earl  of  Buchan,  for  monks  of  the  Cis- 
tertian  order. 
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Dber,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  in  Aber- 
deenshire, which  unites  with  the  water  of 
Strichen.  About  6  miles  from  the  sea  it 
takes  the  name  of  Ugie,  and  falls  into  the 
ocean  at  Peterhead. 

Deer,  New,  an  extensive  pariah  of  Scot- 
land, in  Aberdeenshire,  extending  from 
north  to  south  14  miles,  and  in  mean  breadth 
about  7.  It  contains  several  antiquities  and 
druidical  remains,  and  several  tumuli  have 
been  opened  and  found  to  contain  urns  in- 
closed in  stone  coffins.    Population  3100. 

Dee  a,  Gae  at,  a  small  island  in  the 
Eastern  Indian  sea,  near  the  west  coast  of 
the  island  of  Celebes.  Long.  119.  35.  £. 
Lat  5.  19.  S. 

Deer,  Little,  a  rocky  islet  in  the  East- 
ern seas,  near  the  west  coast  of  the  island 
of  Celebes.    Long.  1 1 9.  35.  E.  Lat.  5. 5.  S. 

Deer  Island,  or  Muldokicb,  a  small 
island  of  the  Hebrides,  near  the  island  of 
Barry. 

Deer  Island,  a  small  island  of  Ireland, 
in  the  bay  of  Galway.  Long.  9.  W.  Lat. 
53.  9.  N. 

Deer  Island,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
North  America,  in  Penobscot  bay,  about 
1$  miles  in  circumference.  Population 
682.  170  miles  N.E.  of  Boston.  Long. 
68.30.  W.   Lat  41.  10.  N. 

Deer  River,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which  falls  into  the  Mississippi  near  its 
source.  The  extent  of  its  navigation  is 
unknown. 

Deerfield,  a  pleasant  town  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  Massachusetts,  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  Connecticut  river.  It 
consists  of  from  60  to  100  houses,  and  is 
109  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Boston.  Long.  72. 
34.  W.   Lat.  48.  30.  N. 

.Deerfield,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Rockingham  county,  New  Hamp- 
shire, containing  1619  inhabitants. 

Deerfield  River,  a  river  of  the  United 
states,  in  Vermont,  which  falls  into  the 
Connecticut. 

Deerness,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  island  of  Pomona,  one  of  the 
Orkneys.  q 

Defilah,  a  small  river  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis. 

Degerloch,  a  large  village  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  with  1000  inhabitants,  3  miles  S.  of 
Stuttgard. 

Deglioi,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
16  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Candy.  Long.  80.  58. 
E^Lat.  7.  34.  N. 

Dego,  a  small  town,  of  Piedmont,  on  the 
Bormida,  with  1700  inhabitants.  Near  this 
the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  French 
in  April  1796,  at  the  outset  of  Bonaparte's 
military  career.  1 5  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Acqui. 

Deoonbah,  a  kingdom  of  Central  Africa, 
situated  on  the  north  aide  of  the  mountains 


of  Kong,  and  on  the  caravan  route  from 
Caasina  to  Ashantee.  It  is  said  to  hare 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisation, 
and  its  inhabitants  to  possess  toe  art  of 
taming  the  elephant,  unknown  in  other 
parts  of  Africa.  It  ii,  however,  very  little 
known. 

Degourpa,  a  town  of  Hiudoatan,  in  the 
circar  of  Guntoor,  24  miles  N.  of  Moou- 


eh  abad,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak,  8  miles  N.  of  Natens. 

Deh  Bouzour,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Irak,  80  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Is- 
pahan. 

Deh  Couch  ek,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Irak,  48  miles  N.  W.  of  Is- 
pahan. 

Deiiam,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen, 
88  milas  W.  N.  W.  of  Sana. 

Dehasp,  a  river  of  Great  Bukharia,  which 
runs  into  the  Jihon,  30  miles  N.  W.  of 
Balk. 

Dehb,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Irak,  84  miles  S.  W.  of  Natens. 

Deh  era r,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kerman,  70  miles  S.  W.  of  Ker- 


De  hi  bend,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kurziatan,  36  miles  S.  W.  of 
Aberkok. 

Deh i bend,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Pars,  60  miles  N.  £.  of  Istachir. 

De hi  Coub,  or  Debaku,  a  town  of  Per- 
sia, in  the  province  of  Lax,  9  miks  W.  of 
Lax. 

Dehid,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Fars,  90  miles  N.  of  Istachar. 

Dehi  Domba,  a, town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Fars,  100  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Schiraz. 

Dehi  Daneh,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 

Sovince  of  Khorassan,  6<>  miles  N.  £.  of 
erat 

Dehigherdou,  a  town  o£  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Fars,  100  miles  N.  of  Scbiraz. 

Dehi  Kourd,  a  town  of  Persis,  in  the 
province  of  Lax,  81  miles  N.  W.  of  Lar. 

Dehindah,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  iJerar,  belonging  to  the  man. 
Long.  77.  47.  £.   Lat.  80. 53.  N. 

Dehkair,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fan,  7  miles  S.  of  Darabjirb. 

Dehne,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khorassan,  108milesE.of  MesduU 

Deh  a,  a  town  of  Nubia,  capital  of  the 
country  of  the  Umbras.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  chief,  whose  obedience  to  the 
grand  seignior  is  little  more  than  nomi- 
nal. The  houses  arc  poor,  built  of  no<!, 
with  only  one  or  two  apartments.  130  nultf 
S.S.W.ofSyene. 

Deiiri,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  prorin« 
of  Irak,  40  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Sultanis. 
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Diheoxg,  a  district  of  Assam,  of  about 
30  miles  square,  situated  on  the  northern 
ride  of  the  Brahmapootra  river.  It  is  an 
elevated  tract,  not  subject  to  inundation, 
but  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

Dihcn,  a  small  river  of  Burgundy,  which 
fills  into  the  Saone  10  miles  below  Chalons. 

DnDMHiiM,  a  small  town  of  the  Bava- 
rian states,  in  die  circle  of  the  Rhine,  con- 
touring  1300  inhabitants.  16  miles  N.  W. 
of  Spire. 

Deifav,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Yemen,  32  miles  N.  of  Sana. 

Deilikgsn,  a  village  of  Wirtemberg,  in 
(be  department  of  the  Upper  Neckar,  and 
county  of  Oberhohenberg,  with  700  inha- 
bitants. 

Deikach,  a  small  village  of  Wirtemberg, 
in  the  department  of  the  Black  Forest  It 
is  noted  for  its  mineral  springs;  but  the 
viler  cannot  be  conveyed  to  any  distance 
without  losing  its  strength.  3  miles  8.8.  W. 
of  Kalw. 

Dgunyozv,  a  small  village  of  the  Ba- 
nriin  states,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  to 
the  south-east  of  Neumarkt. 

Deis,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
pehalic  of  Bagdad,  situated  on  the  river 
Euphrates.  It  is  inhabited  by  Arabs.  Wood 
fit  for  ship-building  abounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Deis,  or  Dyre,  a  town  and  district  of 
Africa,  to  the  west  of  Sennaar,  supposed  to 
be  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Kordofan. 
130  miles  W.  of  Sennaar. 

Dzu  Ado  vi i  h,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt, 
with  a  Coptic  convent,  5  miles  S.  of  Cairo. 

Dna,  el,  or  Taphsac,  anciently  called 
TUpmeua,  a  town  of  Syria,  situated  on 
the  river  Euphrates.  Alexander  the  Great 
tad  a  dock  here  for  building  vessels.  Dis- 
tort W  miles  8.  E.  of  Racca,  and  140  E.  of 
Aleppo.    Long.  39.  45.  E.  Lat.  35.  18.  N. 

Dcia  el  Aiul,  a  town  of  the  pachalic  of 
Btgdad,  on  the  river  Tigris,  83  miles  8.  E. 
of  Al  Moduli. 

Din  Emelac,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt, 
vbere  there  is  a  convent  and  burying  place 
ft*  the  Copts.  It  lies  on  the  Nile,  nearly 
Write  to  Girge. 

Dm  el  Abu  life,  a  village  of  Faioum, 
m  Egypt,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  lake 
^Berkei-eUCoirun. 

Dna  Etttin,  a  town  of  Egypt,  with  a 
(-optic  convent  and  a  mosque,  which  last 
i*  held  in  great  veneration.  It  is  only 
two  mues  above  Cairo,  and  forms  the  com- 
mon landing  place  for  passengers  coming 
torn  Upper  Egypt. 

Dei*  Sa/ehau,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  province  of  Diarbekir,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  patriarch  of  the  Jacobite  Chris- 
titt*-  Here  is  a  convent,  in  which  it  is 
^id  the  original  charter  remains,  by  which 
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Mahomet  confirmed  the  toleration  of  divine 
worship  to  the  Christians. 

Deirout,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  on 
the  Roaetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  3  miles 
N.W.ofFoua. 

Deisbndobf,  a  market  town  of  the  duchy 
of  Salzburg,  on  the  road  to  Traunstein. 

Deislingen,  a  village  of  Wirtemberg, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Neckar, 
near  Rothweil.    Population  900. 

Deissbl,  a  large  village  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
in  the  bailiwic  of  Trendelburg,  on  the 
Diemel. 

Deissingen,  a  village  of  Wirtemberg, 
in  the  bailiwic  of  Rothweil,  on  the  Neckar, 
with  1000  inhabitants. 

Deithe,  a  small  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Presburg,  situated  on  the 
Blawa. 

Deizasad,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Irak,  90  miles  N.  of  Ispahan. 

Deizisau,  a  village  of  Wirtemberg,  in 
the  bailiwic  of  Esslingen,  on  the  Neckar,' 
with  700  inhabitants. 

Dei i an,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fars,  95  miles  S.  of  Kazeroon. 
•  Deeki,  or  Dakki,  a  village  of  Nubia,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  contains  a 
fine  ancient  temple,  in  a  state  of  perfect 
preservation,  with  numerous  hieroglyphics. 
60  miles  S.  of  Syene. 

Dekuk,  a  town  of  Kurdistan,  35  miles 
&W.ofSherezur. 

De  la  Fouche  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America.  Long.  138.  89. 
W.  Lat.  58.39.  N. 

Oelagoa  Bay,  called  also  the  Bay  or 
Lorenzo  Marques,  is  situated  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Africa,  about  midway  between 
Mosambique  and  the  Cape.  Marques,  a 
Portuguese,  whose  name  it  sometimes  bears, 
discovered  it  in  1545;  and  his  countrymen 
afterwards  formed  a  settlement  on  the  Ma- 
nica,  one  of  three  large  rivers  which  fall 
into  the  bay;  but  the  navigation  of  this 
river  being  choked  by  the  accumulation  of 
sand,  they  abandoned  the  fort  which  they 
had  built,  and  of  which  some  vestiges  still 
remain,  and  did  not  attempt  to  establish 
themselves  in  any  other  part  of  the  bay. 
The  Dutch,  however,  formed  a  settlement 
upon  the  Mafnmo,  called  also  Delagoa,  or 
English  river;  but  in  1787  a  squadron  of 
English  pirates,  established  at  Madagascar, 
attacked  this  settlement,  plundered,  and 
finally  razed  it  to  the  ground.  From  that 
time  it  remained  neglected  till  1777,  when 
the  Austrian  East  India  company,  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa,  planned  an  establishment,  the  care 
of  forming  which  was  entrusted  to  colonel 
Bolta,  an  intelligent  officer,  who  had  been 
formerly  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
company.    The  arrangements  were  conv* 
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pletely  successful ;  but  the  empress  dying 
soon  after,  prince  Karaite  gave  up  the  pro- 
ject, and,  on  a  complaint  being  made  by 
the  Portuguese  ambassador,  disavowed  the 
settlement.  An  armament  was  immedi- 
ately sent  from  Goa,  which  carried  off  the 
colonists,  with  all  their  effects.  No  Euro* 
peon  nation  has  since  attempted  a  settle- 
ment, and  the  whole  surrounding  country, 
though  fertile,  and  possessed  of  many  na* 
tiiral  advantages,  has  been  left  to  the  un- 
disturbed possession  of  the  natives* 

Delagoa  bay  is  supposed  to  be  inhabited 
by  about  10,000  natives,  who  have  various 
chiefs,  all)  however,  subject  to  one  who  re* 
sides  on  Mafumo  river,  the  only  station 
much  frequented  by  Europeans.  They  are 
KafFres,  of  a  black  colour,  and  are  goon  na- 
tured  and  harmless,  but  sharp  in  making 
bargains,  and  ask  much  more  than  the  just 
value  for  their  commodities.  They  are  also 
great  beggars;  and  those  up  the  river  are 
of  a  worse  character,  and  require  to  be  care- 
fully guarded  against.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable 40  miles  for  vessels  drawing  IS  feet 
water;  and  large  boats  may  go  up  $00 
miles.  Gold  dust  is  found  here,  and  ele- 
plantB'  teeth  may  be  had  in  considerable 
quantity;  bat  the  trade  in  these  m  now 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  Portuguese,  who 
send  occasionally  a  vessel  from  Mosambioue, 
which  carries  off  also  a  few  slaves.  The 
bay  is  a  good  deal  frequented  by  the  {South 
tea  whalers,  who  find  there  safe  and  com- 
modious stations,  and  abounding  in  whales. 
Provisions,  water,  and  fire- wood,  ate  plen- 
tiful, and  may  be  bad  for  a  trifle,  provided 
a  good  understanding  is  maintained  with 
the  chief.  That  personage  has  also  a  kind 
of  deputy  or  attendant,  called  the-  King  of 
the  Water,  with  whom  it  is  of  importance 
to  maintain  a  friendly  intercourse.  Both 
in  his  ease  and  that  of  the  chie£  presents 
are  the  main  instrument  Delagoa  bay  is 
about  7  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  20 
from  north  to  south.  The  most  northern 
point  of  its  entrance  is  in  ftfc  58.  8.  lat. 
and  33. 1*.  E.  long. 

D&lai  Jeung,  a  townaf  Bootan,  B  miles 
aW.  of  Tassasudon.  Long.  89.  5B.  E. 
Lat.  S7.  46.  N. 

Dsxam,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fara,  50  miles  N.  W.  of  Bender 
JUgk.    Long.  41.  10.  £.  Lat.  £9.  50.  N. 

Delaoub,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Malwah.  Long.  77.  36.  E.  Lat 
«3.«6.  N. 

Dslarah,  a  town  «£  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Seisten,  90  miles  N.  £.  of  55*. 
reng. 

Jjelas,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs 
|nto  the  Yrvon,  5  miles  S.  W.  of  Buihh. 

pSLATtfcr,  a  marjeet  town  of  Austrian 
pafceia,  jn  the  circle  of  Stexusfewow.  Jfeai 


it  are  quarries  of  alum  slate.  24  nuksS. 
of  Stanislawow. 

Del  Aw  Am,  a  town  of  Virginia,  in  King 
William  a  county,  situated  on  the  broad 
peninsula,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Pamunky  and  Mattapory.  20  nines  N.  by 
W.ofWUliamsburg. 

Dblaw ake  Bay,  a  large  bay  or  inn  of 
the  sea,  between  the  states  of  Dehvtrt 
and  New  Jersey,  formed  by  the  month  of 
the  Delaware  river  and  several  other  smill 
ones.  The  bay  is  about  60  miles  long;  in 
the  centre  it  is  about  30  miles  across.  It 
opens  into  the  Atlantic  norm-west  iod 
south-east,  between  Cape  Henlopen  on  the 
right,  and  Cape  May  on  the  left,  sad  at  its 
mouth  it  is  21  miles  broad. 

Del  aw  a  ee,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  rises  by  two  principal 
branches  in  the  state  of  New  York.  It 
runs  towards  the  south,  and  in  its  count  it 
forms  the  boundary  line  between  the  itate 
of  Pennsylvania  and  those  of  New  York 
and  Jersey ;  a  few  miles  below  Philadel- 
phia h  separates  the  state  of  Delaware  from 
Jersey,  and  afterwards  lose*  itself  in  Dela- 
ware bay.  The  bay  and  river  are  naviga- 
ble for  155  miles  from  the  sea,  up  to  the 
great  or  lower  falls  at  Trenton.  A  74  gun 
amp  may  ascend  to  Fiifladelphia;  ud 
sloops  may  go  35  miles  further. 

Dblawabx,  one  of  the  United  State*  ef 
North  America,  is  situated  between  38.21 
30.  and  39.  64.  N.  lat.  and  between  71 
and  75.  48.  W.  long,  being  m  length  $0 
miles,  and  in  breadth  1tf-**cont*Kng  Itoo 
square  mfles,  or  1,066,000  acres.  It  is 
bounded  on -the  north  by  Pennayhamt,  on 
the  south  and  west  by  Maryland,  andta 
the  east  by  Delaware  bay  and  the  Athntic 
ocean.  It  is  divided  into  three  counties, 
Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex ;  of  vtich 
the  chief  towns  ore  Wtimington,  Dover, 
and  Georgetown. 

The  state  of  Dekwave,  the  upper  parti 
of  Newcastle  excepted,  is,  to  speak  gene- 
rally, low  and  leveL  Large  quantitiaof 
stagnant  water,  at  particular  seasons  of  the 
year,  overspreading  a  great  proportion  of 
the  land,  render  it  equally  unfit  for  the 
unlooses  of  agriculture,  and  injurious  to 
the  health  of  toe  inhabitants.  The  high- 
est  ridge  of  the  peninsula  runs  ihnweli 
the  state  of  Delaware,  inclining  to  the 
eastern  or  Delaware  aide,  it  is  marked  in 
Sussex,  Kent,  and  part  of  Newcastle  coon* 
ty,  by  a  lesnarkabie  chain  of  swamps,  from 
which  the  waters  descend!  on  cach  ■*» 
passing  on  the  east  to  tlae  Delaware,  end 
on  the  west  to  the  <&esapeak.  Manyof 
the  shrubs  and  jriants,  growing  in  tbe* 
swamps,  are  a^mlar  to  those  found  on  tfe* 
^igheat  ■mountains. 

Delaware  i$d^Y  an  a|ricuj|twal  state- 
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Ji  includes  a  very  tertiktraet  of  country: 
and  there  k  scarcely  any  part  of  the  United 
States  better  adapted  to  the  different  pur- 
poses of  agriculture,  or  in  which  a  greater 
variety  of  the  most  useful  production*  can  te 
twiwvestteotlyaad  plentifully  reared.  The 
soil  along  the  Delaware  river,  and  from  B 
to  10  mile*  into  the  interior  country,  is 
generally  a  rich  clay,  producing  |ar$e  tim- 
ber, and  well  adapted  to  the  various  pur* 
poses  of  agriculture.  From  thence  to  the 
swamps  above  mentioned,  the  soil  is  light, 
cmdy,  and  of  an  inferior  quality* 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country,  is  very 
favourable  for  cultivation,  Excepting  some 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  county  of  New- 
cattle,  the  surface  of  the  state  is  very  little 
broken  or  im&ilar..  The  heights  of 
Christiana  are  lofty  and  commanding; 
some  of  the  hills  of  Brandy  wine  are  rough 
aad  stony  ,*  but  descending  from  these,  and 
a  few  others,  the  lower  country  is  so  little 
diversified,  as  almost  to  form  one  extended 
plain.  In  the  county  of  Newcastle  the  soil 
consists  of  a  strong  clay ;  in  Kent,  there  is 
a  considerable  mixture  of  sand ;  sml  in 
♦Sussex,  the  quantity  of  sand  altogether 
predominate*.  Wheat  is  the  staple  of  this 
state*  It  grows  here  in  such  perfection,  as 
sot  only  to  be  partatulerly  sought,  by  the 
manufacturers  of  flour  throughout  the 
Inion,  bat  also  to  be  distinguished  and 
preferred,  for  its  superior  qualities,  in 
foreign  markets.  This  wheat  possesses  an 
uncommon  softness  and  whiteness,  very 
ttvosrabte  to  the  manufacture  of  superfine 
flour,  and  in  other  respects  fer  exceeds  the 
bud  and  flinty  grains  raised  in  general  op 
tie  higher  sands.  Besides  wheat,  this  state 
penerally  produces  plentiful  crops  of  Indian 
cam,  barley,  rye,  eats,  flax,  buckwheat, 
*ad  potatoes.  It  abounds  in  natural  and 
ttifkial  meadows,  containing  a  large  varie- 
ty of  passes.  Hemp,  cotton,  and  silk,  if 
properly  attended  to,  might  be  also  brought 
to  fi^at  perfection. 

From  the  county  of  Sussex,  very  large 
quantities  of  lumber  *re  exported,  which 
» chiefly  obtained  from  an  extensive  swamp, 
called  the  Indian  river  or  Cypress  swamp, 
lying  partly  within  this  state,  and  partly 
is  the  atate  of  Maryland.  This  morass  ex- 
tends six  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  near- 
ly twelve  from  north  to  south,  inruidmg 
aa  area  of  nearly  50,000  acres  of  land.  The 
"hole  of  this  swamp  is  a  high  and  level 
tan,  very  wet,  though  undoubtedly  the 
b^ieat  land  between  the  sea  and  the  bay, 
whence  the  Pokorooke  descends  on  the  one 
*&,  and  Indian  river  and  St  Martin's  on 
the  other.  This  swamp  contains  a  (peat 
variety  of  plants,  trees,  wild  beasts,  birds, 
a*l  reptiles.    There  are  lew  minerals  to  be 

found  in  the  state,  excepting  iron,  large 


Quantities  of  which,  very  it  tor  castings,  axe 
fbund  in  Sussex  county,  among  the  branches 
of  Nanticoke  river.  The  eastern  side  of 
this  state  is  indented  with  a  large  number 
of  creeks,  or  small  rivers,  which  generally 
have  a  short  course,  soft  banks,  numerous 
shoals,  and  are  skirted  with  very  exten- 
sive marshes,  and  empty  into  the  river  and 
bay  of  Delaware.  fn  the  southern  and 
western  parts,  spring  the  head  waters  of 
Pocomoke,  Wicomico,  Nanticoke,  Chop- 
tank,  Chester,  Sassafras,  and  Bohemia 
rivers,  all  falling  into  Cbesapeak  bay; 
some  of  them  are  navigable  SO  or  30  miles 
into  the  country,  for  vessels  of  50  or  60 
tons*  Settlements  were  made  here  by  the 
Dutch  about  the  year  16$3,  and  by  the 
Swedes  about  the  year  io*??.  Their  settle- 
ments were  comprehended  in  the  grant  to 
the  duke  of  York;  and  William  penn 
united  them  to  his  government  by  pur- 
chase. They  were  afterwards  separated, 
in  some  measure,  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
denominated  the  Three  JUwer  Countia. 
They  had  their  own  assemblies,  but  the 
.governor  of  Pennsylvania  used  to  attend,  as 
he  did  in  his  own  proper  government.  At 
the  late  revolution,  the  three  counties  were 
erected  into  a  sovereign  state;  and  nave 
established  a  republican  constitution. 

In  1791,  the  exports  from  the  state  of 
Delaware  amounted  in  value  to  119*879 
dollars;  in  1790,  to  S0J,H2;  in  18Q0,  to 
410,194,'  in  l$04,  to  697,396;  in  subse- 
qnent- years,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  state 
fell  off,  owing  to  the  interruption  of  the 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain  j  and  m 
1810,  they  only  amounted  to  180,343  dol- 
lars. In  1790,  the  inhabitants  amounted 
to  49494 ;  in  1900,  to  $4,278 ;  and  in  181$, 
to  73,674. 

DstAWASs,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  erected 
in  1797,  from  Ulster  and  Otsegp  counties, 
It  is  bounded  northerly  by  Otsego  county, 
easterly  by  Schoharie  and  Greene  counties, 
southerly  by  Ulster  and  Sullivan  counties, 
westerly  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  by 
Broome  county,  and  a  small  part  of  Che- 
nango county.  Its  greatest  length  js 
54  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  S3;  the 
area,  1425  square  miles,  or  912,000  sores; 
between  41.  51.  and  42.  1.  N.  latitude. 
It  is  of  a  broken  and  diversified  surface, 
containing  rugged  and  lofty  mountains, 
with  low  plains  and  rich  intervening 
values.  It  sends  two  members  to  the 
house  of  assembly.  Population,  according 
to  the  last  census,  19,913. 

Delaware,  s  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  the  south-west 
of  Philadelphia  county,  on  Delaware  river. 
It  is  about  21  miles  in  length,  and  15  in 
breadth;    and   contains    }J5,29Q    acres, 
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which  are  subdivided  into  19  townships, 
the  chief  of  which  is  Chester.  The  lands 
bordering  on  the  Delaware  are  low,  and  af- 
ford excellent  meadow  and  pasturage ;  and 
are  guarded  from  inundations  by  mounds 
of  earth  or  dykes,  which  are  sometimes 
broken  down  in  extraordinary  freshes  in 
the  river.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  are 
brought  here  from  the  western  parts  of 
Virginia,  find  North  Carolina,  to  be  fatten- 
ed for  supplying  the  Philadelphia  market 
The  population  in  1793  was  9463.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  census,  it  amounted  to 
14,734. 

Delaware,  a  river  of  East  Florida, 
which  rqns  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Long, 
ffc.  W.  Lat.  26.  N. 

Del  aw  a  res,  an  Indian  nation,  once  nu- 
merous and  powerful,  who  possessed  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York.  This  tribe  is  now  greatly  reduced 
in  numbers. 

De lb att a,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Concan,  40  miles  S.  of  Severndroog. 

PcLbRuoo,  a  village  of  the  Prussian 
states,  principality  of  Paderborn,  situated 
in  a  marshy  district,  between  the  Lippe 
and  the  Ems.  Population  870.  It  was 
near  this  town  that  Germanieus  defeated 
the  Bructeri.  14  miles  W.  N.  W-  of  Pa- 
derborn. 

Delink,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands; in  the  province  of  Overyssel,  with 
1 100*  inhabitants.  9  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Ol- 
denzeel,  and  S5  E.  N.  E.  of  Zutpben, 

Dele  bio,  a  considerable  town  of  Loro- 
bardy,  in  the  Valteline,  on  the  Adda.  It 
has  a  brisk  trade  in  wine  and  silk,  but  is 
unhealthy  on  account  of  the  marshes  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Near  this  town  the  duke 
of  Milan  obtained  a  celebrated  victory  over 
the  Venetians  in  the  year  1434.  5  miles 
N.W.  of  Morbegno. 

Delect  atas,  a  small  town  of  Armenia, 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  in  a 
barren  country.  The  inhabitants  stack 
their  corn  ancl  hay  on  the  tops  of  -their 
houses.    Distant  30  miles  from  Sivas. 

Deleh,  a  village  of  8ennaar,  in  Africa, 
10  miles  S.  E.  of  Giesin. 

Delehameit,  a  village  of  Syria,  where 
there  i3  a  church  built  after  the  model  of 
the  temple  of  Balbec.  It  i3  inhabited  by 
Maronites,  and  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Aphaca.     Distant  10  miles  N.  of  Balbec. 

Delemont,  or  Delmont,  a  small  town  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  situ- 
ated on  a  little  hill,  on  the  Sarn,  near  its 
influx  into  the  Birs.  Its  position  is  highly 
agreeable,  and  it  contains  an  elegant  castle, 
with  a  population  of  1 1 00.  10  miles  N.  W. 
of  Solothurn,  12  E.S.E.  of  Porentrui, 
and  18  S.  S.  W.  of  Bale.  Long.  7.  11.  E. 
Ut.  47.  1&.  N.    . 


Delp,  a  small  river  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Holland,  which  fella  iuto 
the  Maese  near  Rotterdam. 

Delft,  a  considerable  town  of  South 
Holland,  between  Rotterdam  and  Leyden, 
traversed  by  a  canal  which  communicates 
with  the  Maese,  and  forms  at  the  point 
the  port  of  Delftshaven.  Though  old  and 
gloomy,  Delft  is  tolerably  well  built ;  most 
of  the  streets  are  divided  by  narrow  stag- 
nant canals,  except  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  where  there  are  two  spacious  streets 
with  broad  canals  bordered  with  trees. 
The  front  of  the  stadthouse  is  extensive 
and  curious,  and  the  interior  contains  some 
valuable  paintings.  There  are  in  all  nine 
churches.  The  old  church  contains  the 
tombs  of  admirals  Van  Tromp  and  Hep. 
Near  it  is  the  house  in  which  William  I. 
of  Orange  was  assassinated  in  1584;  the 
staircase  on  which  he  fell,  and  the  hoks 
made  in  the  wall  by  the  bullets,  are  still 
shown.  A  superb  monument  has  bees 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  new  church, 
where  there  are  also  monuments  in  honour 
of  prince  Maurice,  and  of  Grotius,  who 
was  born  here  in  1583.  The  view  from 
the  steeple  of  this  church  is  esteemed  the 
finest  in  Holland.  The  Doelen  inn  at 
Delft  was  the  scene  of  many  of  theooooeiis 
and  preparations  of  the  Dutch  patriots  ia 
their  struggles  against  Spain.  If  ere  is  m*. 
nufketured  the  earthen  ware  or  counterfeit 
porcelain,  called  Delft  ware,  but  itsak 
has  been  greatly  on  the  decline  since  the 
introduction  of  potteries  on  a  large  scale  in 
England  and  Germany.  Here  likewise  are 
made  several  kinds  of,  fine  cloth,  and  car- 
pets. Butter,  and  next  to  it  beer,  are  the 
principal  objects  of  the  wholesale  trade; 
tobacco  pipes  also  are  made  here  in  quanti- 
ties. 0  miles  N.  W.  of  Rotterdam,  iod 
29  S.  8.  W.  of  Amsterdam.  Long.  4. 21. 
45.  E.   Lat  59.  0. 49.  N. 

Delft,  or  Cow  Is  lb,  an  island  situat- 
ed on  the  western  side  of  Ceylon ;  it  is  ia 
length  about  7  miles  by  3{  broad,  it  affords 
good  pasturage,  and  some  horses  are  bred 
on  it.  It  is  included  in  the  colkctonhip 
of  Jafthapatan.  Long.  79.  46.  £.  Lat  9. 
35.  N. 

Delft  land,  a  small  but  fertile  district 
of  South  Holland,  which  has  the  town  of 
Delft  for  its  capital. 

Delftshaven,  a  small  but  fortified 
town  of  Holland,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Maese,  with  a  canal  which  joins  the  Schie, 
thus  affording  a  passage  for  boats  to  Delft* 
the  Hague,  and  other  places.  Population 
9700.  2  miles  S.  W.  of  Rotterdam,  and  tf 
8.  S.  E.  of  Delft.  Long,  4.  20.  B.  Lit. 
51.  54.  N. 

Delfziel,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Uroningen,  at  the 
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oath  of  the  Damster  IKep.  It  contains 
ilj  000  inhabitants,  bat  the  fortifications 
c  considerable,  this  Being  a  frontier  sta- 
m ;  the  harbour  is  commodious.  1 1 
iles  \\\  S.  W.  of  Embden,  and  Id  N.  £. 
Groningea.    Long.  6*  44.  £.    Lat.  53. 

Deloada,  a  point  of  land  on  the  coast 
Mexico,  in  N.  let.  SO.  IS. 
Dclgamwon,  a  long  flat  island,  with  a 
Uage,  in  the  bay  of  Howakil,   off  the 
tat  of  Abyssinia. 

Dblhi,  an  extensive  province  of  Hindos- 
o,  situated  principally  between  the  £Sth 
id  3Ut  degrees  of  N.  1st.  It  is  bounded  on 
*  east  by  the  river  Ganges,  on  the  north 
r  a  range  of  mountains,  on  the  west  by  the 
Berts  of  Moultan,  and  on  the  south  by 
jnuxr.  Formerly  this  province  extended 
ross  the  Ganges,  but  the  territory  lying 
>  the  eastward  of  that  river  is  now  annex- 
1  to  Bareily.  The  greater  part  of  this  pro- 
isoe  is  iter  lie  for  want  of  water,  and  though 
:wat  formerly  well  planted  with  mango 
roves,  the  whole  country  having,  for  many 
cars,  been  overrun  by  contending  armies, 
rho  laid  it  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  there 
» torcfly  now  a  tree  of  any  size  to  be  seen; 
The  best  cultivated  part  or  it  is  that  on  the 
tab  of  the  Cauggar  river,  which  being 
reqnently  overflowed,  yields  good  pasture, 
ad  produces  wheat,  barley,  and  sugar  cane. 
The  province  is  now  divided  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  All  the  territory  to  the  east* 
wM  of  the  river  Jumna,  with  a  consider- 
tble  district  round  the  city  of  Delhi,  belongs 
n  £u*  to  the  British ;  but  its  revenues  are 
iBotted  to  support  the  family  and  establish- 
rotate  of  the  emperor  or  great  mogul,  now 
minced  to  the  humiliating  state  of  depen- 
Aracy  oa  a  foreign  power.  The  south  is 
"ccipied  by  the  Machery  rajah  of  Alwar* 
(he  njah  of  Bhurtpore,  and  other  native 
cLkts  who  are  in  alliance  with  the  British 
pncrmnenL  The  country  to  the  norths 
vest  of  the  river  Jumna,  and  south  of  the 
Nittdedge,  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  petty 
fctk  ehieft ;  but  the  British  possess  an  ad- 
weed  military  post  on  the  hanks  of  that 
riier,  near  the  town  of  Lodehana.  Except 
'»  the  portion  possessed  by  the  British, 
vhirh  has  for  some  years  been  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity,  the  petty  chiefs  are  encaged  in 
<*Uea  quarrel  with  each  other,  which  cir- 
onstance  occashns  much  mischief  to  the 
country.  It  has  also  rendered  the  inhabit- 
fou  desperate  marauders  and  plunderers. 
The  principal  towns  beside  the  capital  are 
^airh^TannaBar,andAnoopsheherP  It  is 
iDtenected  by  the  river  Jumna.  The  in- 
habitants are  a  handsome  people,  and  aro  a 
mixture  of  Hindoos,  Seiks,  and  Mahome- 
tan. In  point  of  population  it  is  inferior 
to  away  other  provinces  of  India  ;  but  that 


part  of  it  under  the  British  protection  is 
annually  increasing. 

Delhi,  a  celebrated  city,  and  lor  many 
years  the  capital  of  Uindostan,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Jumna :  during  the 
era  of  its  splendour,  it  is  said  to  have  cover- 
ed a  space  of  SO  miles  in  length.  Its  an- 
cient name  was  Indraput,  or  lnderprest, 
and  was  long  the  seat  of  a  Hindoo  govern- 
ment. It  was  taken  by  the  Mahometans 
in  the  year  1  l93,underCuttubaddeen  Khan, 
who  fixed  his  residence  there,  and  upon 
his  succeeding  to  the  throne  made  it  his  ca- 
pital. It  was  increased  and  improved  by.  se- 
veral succeeding  emperors,  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century,  when  the  Afghan 
monarch,  Sekunder  Lody,  made  Agra  his 
capital,  which  place  continued  to  be  the  seat 
of  empire,  till  the  return  of  Homayon  from 
Persia  in  the  year  1564,  when  he  rebuilt 
the  old  fort  or  lnderprest,  and  named  it 
Deenpuwwh,  or  the  asylum  of  religion. 
During  the  long  reigns  or  Akbar  and  Jehan- 
gire,  Delhi  was  deserted,  but  the  emperor 
Shah  Jehan  again  restored  it  to  its  former 
dignity,  and  expended  immense  sums  of 
money  in  constructing  the  present  fortress, 
named  Shahjehanabad,  and  the  cathedral, 
mosque,  &c  The  different  noblemen,  imi- 
tating the  example  of  their  monarch,  raised 
superb  palaces  and  innumerable  mosques 
and  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
The  walk  which  environ  the  town  were 
also  put  into  good  repair,  and  its  seven  gates 
strengthened  and  beautified.  Many  charm- 
ing gardens  were  laid  out,  and  the  tombs 
of  the  saints  (of  whom  the  Mahometans 
have  a  long  calendar)  and  deceased  sove- 
reigns,  were  thoroughly  repaired,  and  fur- 
nished with  new  carpets,  lamps,  &c  The 
canal  which  had  been  cut  from  the  river 
Jumna  by  sultan  Ferose,  in  the  middle  of 
the  14th  century,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying water  to  the  west  side  of  the  city, 
was  lengthened,  cleansed,  and  deepened, and 
Delhi  rendered  the  boast  of  India,  The 
garden  called  the  Shah  al  Imar  is  said  to 
have  cost  a  million  sterling.  It  was  of 
course  surrounded  with  a  high  wall,  and 
contained  every  luxury  of  the  east.  The 
prospect  from  the  lofty  buildings  of  this 
garden  must  have  been  enchanting,  as  it 
embraced,  as  far  as  the  eve  could  reach, 
numbers  of  beautiful  pavilions,  mosques, 
and  mausoleums,  with  their  gilded  roofs, 
appearing  from  amidst  cypress,  and  other 
groves,  through  which  the  river  and  canals 
bent  their  meandering  course,  whilst  at  a 
distance  was  seen  the  majestic  tomb  of  Ho* 
mayon,  the  second  ancestor  of  the  Mogul 
dynasty  who  reigned  over  Hindostan.  The 
modern  citv  of  Delhi  contains  many  good 
houses,  built  of  brick  or  stone,  with  flat 
roofs,    The  streets,  with  tb,e  exception  of 
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two,  we  narrow :  these  two,  leading  from 
the  citadel  or  palace  to  the  principal  gate*, 
are  spacious,  and  formerly  had  aqneducts 
running  parallel  with  them.  Many  of  the 
basara  have  fallen  to  rain;  but  the  Chan* 
deny  Choke,  or  Silver  Square,  is  still  in  good 
order,  and  contains  a  number  of  well  fur- 
nished shops.  Since  the  city  has  been 
placed  under  the  British  police,  the  po* 
pulation  is  fast  increasing,  and  every  species 
of  durable  property  rising  yearly  in  value. 
The  emperor  (who  was  placed  on  the  throne 
in  December  1800,  and  is  entirely  support* 
ed  by  the  British]!  and  the  royal  ramify,  oc- 
cupy the  whole  or  the  citadel,  tne  English 
resident  and  other  gentlemen  living  in  the 
town,  while  the  troops  have  a  distinct  can* 
tonment.  A  number  of  workmen  are  em* 
ployed  in  clearing  out  the  canals.  Justice 
is  administered  with  strict  impartiality,  and 
every  pains  taken  to  restore  happiness  and 
comfort  to  the  inhabitants,  who,  ever  since 
tip  fetal  year  of  1739,  when  the  citv  was 
sacked  by  Nadir  Shah,  have  been  subjected 
to  rapine,  dishonour,  and  slaughter,  by  the 
contending  parties.  Long  77.  9.B.  Lat.  28. 
43.  N. 

Dbmbaba,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
situated  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Arates. 
It  consists  of  1*0  houses.  Distant  48  miles 
W.  of  Topracali. 

Delis,  a  river  of  Malacca,  which  runs  in* 
to  the  Chinese  sea.  Long.  103. 48.  E.  Lat. 
«.83.N. 

Delisle,  a  small  river,  which  rises  in 
*Jpper  Canada,  and  falls  into  the  St  Law. 
rence  from  the  north.  It  is  not  navigable 
in  any  part  of  its  course;  but  it  might  be- 
come so  for  boats  to  the  distance  of  several 
miles,  merely  by  clearing  its  bed  from  the 
trunks  of  trees  which  have  continued  for 
ages  to  fall  into  it  Its  stream  tuns  a  good 
many  grist  and  saw  mills. 

Delists  Islahd,  an  island  in  the 
Mergui  archipelago,  about  19  miles  in  cir- 
cumference.   Lat  10. 38.  N. 

Delitzsch,  or  Dolitzsch,  a  town  of  the 
Prussian  states,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  on 
•  the  Loberback,  or  rivulet  of  Lober. ,  It  con- 
tains 9850  inhabitants,  is  well  built,  has  a 
castle,  and  agreeable  promenades.  It  was 
turned  .by  the  Hussites  in  1499.  18  miles 
N.  of  Leipzig,  and  16  fi.  of  Halle.  Long. 
12.19.  E.  Lat  51. 33.  N. 
•  Deliverance,  Islands  of,  a  cluster  of 
small  islands,  near  the  east  coast  of  New 
Georgia,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean.  Long. 
182. 30.  E.  Lat.  11.1.  S. 

Peljun,  a  mountaiu  of  Chinese  Soon* 
garia,  forming  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
ridge  Kaptagui. 

Pelkiras,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natolia,  40  miles  W.  of  Tocat 
"    Deiiancotta,  a  fortress  of  Northern 


Hindostan,  in  the  province  of  Boatas,  It ', 
is  situated  at  the  top  of  a  kfty  range « ' 
mountains,  which  rise  a  mile  and  a  fatf : 
perpendicular  above  the  plains  of  Beogil, 
and  commands  one  of  the  frontier  pam 
It  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  British  odor 
under  captain  Jones  in  1773,  and  the  £use 
of  this  exploit  made  the  Tibetans  tat  for 
peace,  which  having  been  granted,  the  &r. 
tress  was  restored.  During  the  short  tint  it 
was  in  our  possession  it  proved  very  n. 
healthy  to  the  troops,  and  caused  the  doth 
of  the  gallant  commander.     Lang.  88.  & 
JL  Let  26. 39.  N. 

Delle,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  4. 
pertinent  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  Pojmktka 
600.     12  miles  S.  £.  of  JtefbrL 

Delay,  a  town  on  the  north  coast  of  th 
island  of  Sumatra-  Long.  08. 12.E.  Lit 
8.48.N. 

Dellys,  or  Teodxlzb,  a  seaport  tons! 
Algiers,  supposed  by  Br  Shaw  to  be  the 
Rusucurinm  of  Pliny.  It  is  a  small  pho, 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  ory, 
partly  at  the  mot,  partly  on  the  dediritj  of 
a  high  mountain.    46  miles  £.  of  Aloes. 

Delhi,  a  river  of  the  grand  doth?  cf 
Oldenburg,  which  runs  into  the  Wear 
near  Dehnenhorst. 

DxLKEVitoasT,  a  district  of  Westpbslk, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser,  now  untoi 
to  the  grand  duchy  of  (ftdenbnrg,  of  whia 
it  forms  a  circle.  The  chief  town  is  af  the 
same  name,  and  is  a  small  open  place  oo  tar 
Dehne,  with  1400  inhabitant*.  The  ton 
is  T  miles  S.  W.  of  Bremen,  and  20  R  b? 
S.  of  Oldenburg.  Long.  B.  19.3ft.  E.  Lit. 
43. 3. 90.  N. 

Dblmimo,  a  small  town  of  Europe* 
Turkey,  in  Bosnia.  It  was  formed?  la? 
capital  of  a  petty  repnUic,  hut  is  bot  re- 
duced to  a  miserable  place. 

Delmona,  a  small  river  of  Lomhardy,  ! 
which  rises  in  the  Cremoncne#aud  fills  into 
the  OgUo  near  Bonuolo. 

Dxlohia.    See/fcffi*o. 

Dbloo,  a  town  on  the  north  coast  of  ta? 
island  of  Timor,  belonging  to  the  Porta* 
gnese.  Long.  1S6. 46.  £.  Lat,  6.  S3.  S. 

Dblos.    See  SdilU*. 

Delphi,    fiee  Ouiri. 

Dkltivo,  a  Tillage  and  pariah  of  Seol- 
land,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  msiakoi 
It  is  so  intersected  by  arms  of  die  ass,  that 
no  aocurate  idea  can  be  gtan  of  its  extent 
Population  1024. 

Dulvkvav,  a  canal  of  Germany,  vhkb 
forms  a  communieation  between  the  Efte 
and  the  Stokenitt,  fa  the  duchy  of  latten- 
hurgf 

Delfino,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in 
Lower  Albania,  between  Joanaiua  and  Bo- 
trinto.  It  stands  on  the  aide  of  a  mooBUiD, 
on  thje  site  of  the  ancient  Elena,  between  ^ 
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nvaiPiivU(formcrly  Xanthus)and  Pistrini; 
and  besides  bemg  strongly  fortified  by  na- 
tare,  is  defended  by  a  castle.  It  was  taken 
by  saltan  Solyman  in  1533.  Population 
8000.  50  node*  E.N.E.  of  Larissa,  and 
SilW.  of  Constantinople.  Long.  30.  SO.  & 
LH40.4.N. 

Dima,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  wbich 
nms  into  the  Bielaia  at  Upho. 

Demais,  a  village  of  Lower  Egypt,  0 
miles  N.  \Y.  of  Mansora. 

Demaicotta,  *  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Gokooda,  10  miles  S.E.  of  CanouL 

Demass,  a  town  of  Tunis,  the  ancient 
Tiupeus,  me  ruins  of  which  are  very  cxten* 
e?e,  and  in  tome  places  wonderfully  entire. 
Lang.  11.  I.E.  Lat-35.S6.N. 

Demavend,  mountains  of  Persia,  in  the 
prince  of  Irak. 

Demavend,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro* 
tmce  of  Irak,  60  miles  E.  of  Casbin. 

Dembacaki,  a  town  of  Gedumah,  in 
Testers  Africa,  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
Senegal.    Long.  1Q.  56.  W.  Lat  15. 3.  N. 

DtMiEA,  a  very  extensive  Wee,  situated 
Is  the  heart  of  Abyssinia,  and  supposed  to 
be  about  450  miles  in  circumference.  It 
cMtaios  many  islands,  particularly  one  of 
peattae,  which  is  made  a  place  of  confine* 
a^t  for  state  prisoners.  This  lake  forms 
the  receptacle  for  numerous  streams,  which 
Ascend  from  the  mountains  of  Daroot  and 
(joum.  The  great  river  of  Abyssinia,  die 
Bur-el-Axrek,  so  often  supposed  to  be  the 
trae  Nile,  ftdJs  into  this  lake  en  the  west, 
ud  asses  from  H  on  the  south-east ;  and  U 
» remarked  that  the  stream  may  be  distrn> 
guided,  through  the  whole  of  its  passage, 
von  this  great  body  of  water. 

Dzmbka,  a  province  of  Abyssinia,  hiclud- 
itc  all  the  territory  surrounding  the  great 
hie  which  beam  its  name.  On  the  north 
Hciniiprchendstbs*  ferule  tract  in  which 
'Mar,  the  capital,  is  situated.  On  the 
est H embraces  Fcwora,  Dam,  and  Alata; 
md  « the  west  the  lands  about  Waindaga 
tod  Dingleber.  The  whole  region  m  beau* 
tifcl,  fruitful,  and  its  surface  finely  varied 
by  mountains  and  plains;  but  the  Galla 
sire  now  obtained  the  entire  possession  of 
it,  tad  occupied  Gondar,  the  Abyssinian 
frinoes  being  driven  either  into  Tigre  or 
mtoShoaandEfct. 

Dxubtca,  a  town  af  Austrian  Galicia, 
•nr  the  WMofaa,  18  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Tunow. 

Demio,  an  extensive  district  in  the 
«mh  cmtern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Con- 
go, in  Africa.  It  has  been  described  as  di- 
vided into  the  districts  of  Aembo,  Angon- 
fo,  and  Qoingenge,  but  it  is  very  tittfe 
known. 

Dbmsowce,  a  smafi  town  of  Austrian 
Wi*»  in  tip  circle  of  Jaalov,    Theinbt* 


bitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  manufac- 
turing linen  and  crape. 

Dumb,  a  river  of  East  Prussia,  which  joins 
the  Pregel,  and  sails  into  the  Kurisch  riant 

Den  bo,  a  seaport  of  Arabia,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Red  sea,  sheltered  and  shut  in  by 
mountains.  It  lies  some  miles  farther  north 
than  36  degrees.  . 

Demeoraxd,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  immediately 
opposite  to  the  rums  of  Thebes.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Crocodilopolis, 
of  which  however  Norden  could  not  dis- 
cover the  smallest  trace. 

Demenhur.    See  Damankur. 

Demer,  a  river  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
rises  in  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  joins  the 
Dyle,  and  after  passing  by  Hasselt,  Die*, 
Arschot,  cVc.  falls  into  the  Scheldt  between 
Antwerp  and  Dendermonde;  after  joining 
the  Dyle,  the  united  stream  takes  the  name 
of  Ruppel. 

Demer ajia,  a  river  of  South  America* 
in  Dutch  Guiana,  which,  after  a  course  of 
about  200  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantis 
ocean,  in  long.  58.  W.  iat.  *.  50.  N.  At 
its  mouth  it  k  two  miles  broad,  but  inland 
it  does  not  exceed  1$  mile.  It  is  navigable 
for  ships  of  considerable  burden  for  nearly 
100  miles,  when  the  navigation  is  obstruct- 
ed by  cataracts.  It  affords  an  excellent 
harbour,  and  would  in  fact  hold  eH  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain,  but  unfortunately 
the  bar  will  not  admit  vessels  that  draw 
more  than  18  Aet. 

Dbmesara,  s  province  of  Dutch  Guia- 
na, which  derives  its  name  from  the  above 
mentioned  river.  Its  extent  of  sea  eoast 
is  nearly  100  miles,  running  west,  and  by 
north  and  west;  it  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  province  of  Berbice,  and  to  the 
westward  by  that  of  Esseuuibo.  For  90 
miles  inland,  along  the  banks  of  the  fiver, 
the  country  consists  of  extensive  meadows, 
without  the  slightest  fnequality  to  diversify 
the  surface;  several  sand  hills  then  make 
their  appearance,  and  in  ascending  higher 
up  the  river,  the  land  is  more  broken  and 
mountainous.  The  prospect  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  is  delightful,  though  ft 
wants  variety.  Plantations  of  sugar,  coffee, 
and  plantains,  with  s  small  ouantity  of 
eoosa  and  rice,  regularly  ranged  on  either 
ssde-^dwelling  houses  built  on  the  banks 
close  to  the  water— ether  buildings  scatter- 
ed about  in  different  directions,  without  re* 
apect  to  order— the  wind,  water,  and  cuttle 
mills,  on  the  sugar  estates,  with  the  barns 
of  three  stories  high  on  the  coffee  ones,— 
form  a  combination  of  objects  which  are 
extremely  pleasing.  The  culture  of  rice 
has  been  recently  introduced  in  Demer*ra, 
to  which  the  sou  seems  so  well  adapted 
tfcat  no  doubts  are  entertained  of  en  ample 
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produce.  In  the  fine  savannahs  of  the  in- 
terior, large  herds  of  cattle  are  reared,  and 
this  branch  of  agricultural  industry  is 
found  to  be  extremely  profitable.  The  soil 
of  this  colony  also  produces  tho  most  abun- 
dant crops  if  sufear,  and  die  planter  ex- 
pects to  defray  the  expences  of  cultivation 
from  the  sale  of  his  rum,  which  is  in  ge- 
neral request  in  the  American  markets,  on 
account  of  its  superior  flavour.  The  ex- 
ports of  this  colony  to  Great  Britain  con- 
sisted, in  180?,  of  19,337  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  4722  puncheons  of  rum,  23,604 
bales  of  cotton,  12,390, 102  pounds  of  coffee, 
and  1694  casks  of  molasses. 

Dcmet&ias.    See  Goritoa. 

Demet&io,  St,  a  village  of  Naples,  in 
Calabria  Citra,  with  1500  inhabitants,  de- 
scended from  the  Albanians  who  emigrated 
into  Italy  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
after  the  death  of  Scanderbeg.  12  miles 
W.  of  Rossano. 

•  Demeteius,  St,  a ,  small  island  of  the 
Ionian  republic,  near  Corfu,  with  a  lass* 
retto. 

Dektanka,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
which  runs  Into  the  Irtisch  near  Demian- 
skoi. 

Demtanskoi,  a  town  of  Siberia,  in  the 
government  of  Tobolsk,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Demianka  and  the  Irtisch. 
Distant  100  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Tobolsk. 
Long.  69.  22.  £.  Lat.  59.  35.  N. 

Demiquaix,  a  river  of  the  Illinois  ter- 
ritory, in  the  United  States,  which  enters 
the  Illinois  150  miles  before  its  junction 
with  the  Mississippi.  It  is  100  yards  wide 
at  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  150  miles  for 
small  craft. 

Dbmie  Caft,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  Natolia,  20  miles  S.  £.  of  Balikesii. 

DzMia-TASCH,  t.  e.  the  Iron  Stone,  a 
small  fort  or  castle  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Romania,  near  Adrianople,  remarkable 
as  one  of  the  residences  of  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden,  after  his  defeat  at  Pultowa. 

Demm,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country 
pf  Yemen,  20  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Chamir. 

Demmik,  a  town  of  Hither  Pomerania, 
situated  amidst  marshes  on  the  Peene,  at 
the  influx  of  the  ToUensee  and  the  Trebe. 
The  inhabitants,  in  number  3200,  carry  on 
a  traffic  by  means  of  the  Peene,  which  is 
navigable.  This  place  was  the  scene  of 
some  severe  fighting  between  the  French 
and  Russians  in  April  1807.  2?  miles  S. 
of  Stralsund,  and  70  N.W.  of  Stettin. 
Long.  13.  2.  £.  Lat.  53.  34.  N. 

De*  on  a,  VAt,  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Sicily,  which  occupies  the  north-east  por- 
tion of  the  island,  extending  from  the 
strait  of  Messina  to  Catania,  and  having 
the  Val  de  Mazsara  to  the  west,  and  Val  de 
Jtfotp  to  the  south;    Its  greatest  width  is 


65  miles,  the  length  112:  To  it  belong  ' 
the  Lipari  and  other  islands.  The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  521,000.  The  com- 
try  is  very  mountainous  and  woody,  bring 
fertile  only  on  the  banks  of  the  mm, 
many  of  which,  however,  are  in  summer 
nearly  dried  up.  The  chief  production 
after  silk,  are  hemp,  flax,  olives,  mstathifl 
nuts,  lemons,  oranges,  sumach  ngs,  and 
currants:  sulphur  abounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mount  Etna.  The  atao- 
sphere  is  here  much  cooler  and  more  humid 
than  in  the  east  of  Sicily.  The  capital  u 
Messina,  the  other  towns  of  note  on  the 
coast  are  Melazzo,  Cefalu,  and  Taormina. 

Dkmontx,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the 
marquisate  of  Seluzzo,  situated  near  the 
Stun,  with  a  citadel  on  a  high  rock.  It 
contains  three  churches,  an  hospital,  and 
6000  inhabitants.  It  was  taken  by  the  al- 
lied Spanish  and  French  troops  in  1774, 
when  its  works  were  demolished ;  bat  thtj 
were  afterwards  restored.  10  miles  S.W. 
of  Coni,  and  14  S.  S.  W.  of  Satusso.  Long. 
?.  24.  £.  Lat  44.  21.  N. 

Demotic  a,  or  Dimotuc,  a  town  ef 
European  Turkey,  in  Romania,  ritoat* 
ed  in  a  highly  agreeable  country,  on  the 
Marizsa.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  ha 
a  citadel  and  8000  inhabitants.  The  lower 
town  is  occupied  bv  Turks,  the  upper  bf 
Greeks ;  the  latter  nave  a  metropolitan  and 
two  churches.  This  town  was  for  son*' 
time  the  residence  of  the  Turkish  saltan 
before  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  Cbarlet 
XII.  of  Sweden  lived  in  it  daring  tha 
greater  part  of  1713  and  1714,  until  ha 
final  removal  from  Turkey.  12  mfla 
S.S. W.  of  Adrianople,  and  115  N.W. of 
Constantinople.  Long.  26. 40.  E.  Lit  41. 
50.  N. 

Denaicota,  a  town  and  fortress  of 
Southern  India,  district  of  Coimbetoor. 
Long.  77. 11.  £.  Lat  11. 28.  N. 

Denain,  a  village  of  French  Hainanlt, 
in  the  department  of  the  North,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Scheldt,  in  a  plain,  where 
marshal  Vtllars  obtained  an  important  vic- 
tory over  the  imperialists  and  Dutch,  ©a 
24th  July  1712.  Population  930.  It  stands 
between  Bouohain  and  Valenciennes,  * 
miles  X.  E.  of  the  former,  and  6*  S.  W.of 
the  latter. 

Dekat,  a  small  town  of  France,  ia 
Languedoc,  department  of  the  Tarn,  en 
the  Arson,  with  290  houses.  7  miles  X. 
of  Alby. 

Denavaca,  s  town  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  50  miles  S.  of  Candy. 

Denbigh,  a  county  of  North  Wales, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Flintshire,  Cheshire. 
and  Shropshire,  on  the  west  by  Cterncr- 
vonshire,  on  the  north  by  the  Irish  «*- 
and  on  the  south  by  Merionethslure  ^ 
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Montgomeryshire.  It  is  divided  into  six 
hundreds,  and  extends  from  north-north- 
vest  to  south-east,  about  39  miles,  while 
its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  does 
tut  exceed  23  miles.  It  contains  about 
410,000  seres;  a  considerable  proportion 
of  which  is  rugged  and  mountainous: 
there  are,  however,  rich  rallies  interspers- 
td ;  and  the  lower  grounds  being  inclosed, 
isd  in  most  places  well  wooded,  consider- 
ibly  fatten  toe  general  appearance.  The 
Dwt  extensive  valley  in  the  county  is  the 
ttkbrated  vale  of  Clwyd,  which  stretches 
about  £0  mites  towards  the  sea,  and  is 
from  three  to  eight  miles  in  breadth  ac- 
cording to  the  approach  or  recess  of  the 
swuntains,  with  which  it  is  guarded  on  all 
sides  except  on  the  north.  This  tract  is  in 
i  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  is  richly 
firercified  with  villages  and  gentlemen  s 
sao.  The  air  is  salubrious,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  in  general  long  lived.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Clwyd,  the  Conway, 
which  forms  the  boundary  on  the  side  of 
Caernarvon,  the  Dee,  and  the  £lwy.  The 
products  of  the  county  are  chiefly  cattle, 
corn,  and  cheese;  the  latter,  particularly 
•o  the  fine  pasture  lands  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dee,  is  equal  in  quality  to  that  of 
Cheshire.  The  borders  of  the  county  af- 
ford some  lead  mines,  and  in  the  south- 
itstern  parts  coal  pits  are  worked.  Wool 
i*  the  principal  article  manufactured,  and 
it  is  wrought  into  cloths  of  different  quali- 
ties, and  also  into  stockings,  particularly 
uW  called  Angola  hose.  Near  the  village 
tf  Chirk  is  a  foundery  of  cannon,  and 
there  are  also  some  iron  forges.  The  prin- 
?'{kl  towns  are  Denbigh,  Wrexham,  Ru- 
thin, and  Llanrwst.  The  inhabitants 
mount  to  60,332,  of  whom  6960  are  em- 
ployed in  trade  and  manufactures,  and 
21, lot  in  agriculture.  Among  the  hills 
w  many  drukUcal  stones,  with  inscriptions, 
tat  totally  unintelligible.  Denbighshire 
tvtaros  two  members  to  parliament,  viz. 
«e  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  county 
to»n. 

Denbigh,  the  county  town  of  Denbigh- 
•hire,  in  North  Wales.  It  is  situated  on 
tht  side  of  a  craggy  hill,  in  the  fertile  vale 
tf  Clwyd,  and  near  a  branch  of  the  river 
rf  that  name.  It  was  called  by  the  Britons 
<*«ifrvn  vn  Rhos,  t.  c.  the  Craggy  Hill  of 
Rhos.  The  town  is  not  large,  but  it  is 
stflerdlly  well  built,  and  contains  534 
wKns,  and  1391  inhabitants,  of  whom 
?5t  vere  stated  in  tne  return  of  the  popu- 
lation made  to  parliament  to  be  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  gloves,  and 
other  articles  of  leather,  this  being  the  chief 
tale  of  the  place.  The  town  was  for- 
merly surrounded  with  a  strong  wall,  and 
"  »*•  also  defended  by  a  castle  of  very 


ancient  date.  The  principal  part  of  it  was 
built  in  the  year  1280,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  of  singular,  construction  Two 
walls  being  built  several  feet  asunder,  the 
intervening  space  was  filled  up  by  a  mix- 
ture of  mortar  and  rough  stones,  which 
formed,  when  dry,  a  mass  as  solid  as  the 
rock  itself.  This  castle  was  delivered  un- 
to the  parliamentary  army  in  1646,  and 
appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  such  strength, 
that  after  the  restoration  it  was  thought 
expedient  to#hlow  it  up.  Its  ruins  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  rock  on 
which  it  was  built  From  'this  spot  there 
is  a  commanding  prospect  along  the  banks 
of  the  Clwyd,  which  are  richly  interspers- 
ed with  gentlemen's  seats.  Near  this  castle 
stands  the  chapel  of  St  Hilary,  which  is 
the  common  place  of  worship  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town,  the  parish  church  be* 
ing  about  a  mile  distant.  The  town  suf- 
fered greatly  during  the  wars  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster;  and  in  146* 
it  was  burned  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 
From  this  time  the  inhabitants  began  to 
rebuild  it  in  a  new  situation  below  the 
rock.  Denbigh  is  a  borough  town,  govern- 
ed by  two  aldermen,  a  recorder,  two  bailiffs 
acting  as  sheriffs,  and  23  capital  burgesses, 
who  form  a  common  council,  and  it  joins 
with  Ruthin  and  Holt  in  sending  one  mem- 
ber to  parliament.  The  number  of  voters 
is  about  500,  and  the  bailiffs  are  the  re- 
turning officers.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
town,  in  the  parish  of  Henllan,  stood  a 
priory  of  white  friars,  but  little  of  its  re- 
mains are  now  to  be  seen.  Here  are  also 
the  ruins  of  an  abbey  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  endowed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Market  on  Wednesday.  Fairs,  3d  May, 
15th  Julv,  and  14th  September.  218  miles 
N.  W.  of  London.  Long.  3.  SI.  W.  Lat. 
*3.  IS.  K. 

Denbigh,  Cape,  the  extreme  point  of 
a  peninsula,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  in  Norton  sound.  Long.  108. 
80.  E.  Lat.  65.  23.  N. 

Denby,  a  township  of  England,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  three-fourths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  engaged  in 
trade  and  manufactures.  Population  1132. 
Distant  6  miles  from  Barnsley,  and  17  a 
from  London.  , 

Denoeb,  a  small  river  of  the  Nether- 
lands, which  rises  in  Hainault,  and  runs 
into  the  Scheldtnear  Dendermonde.  It  is 
navigable  as  far  as  Aeth. 

Denoeba,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  of 
little  consequence  in  its  modern  state,  but 
eminently  remarkable  as  containing  monu- 
ments which  display  the  ancient  architec- 
ture of  Egypt  in  all  its  glory.  The  great 
temple  of  Venus,  in  particular,  has  inspired 
every  traveller  of  Uste  with  emotions  of 
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tiie  deepest  admiration  and  astonishment. 
The  thousands  of  years  which  have  passed 
over  it  have  scarcely  changed  its  aspect, 
and  have  impressed  no  greater  appearance 
of  age  and  antiquity,  than  serves  to  render 
it  more  venerable  and  imposing.  Even 
those  who  had  just  viewed  the  sublime  mo- 
numents of  Edfh  and  Thebes,  were  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  Egyptian  art  had  here 
only  reached  its  highest  perfection,  and  that 
the  united  labours  of  ages,  the  last  effort 
of  human  art  and  industry,  wgre  here  con- 
centrated. The  portico  consists  of  twenty- 
firar  columns,  in  three  rows,  each  above 
twenty- two  feet  in  circumference,  thirty-two 
feet  high,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 
The  great  peculiarity  consists  in  the  square 
oapitals,  with  a  front  face  of  Iais  on  each 
aids,  the  effect  of  which,  though  singular, 
ia  said  to  be  by  no  means  unpleasing.  All 
the  walla  and  ceilings  of  the  interior  are 
covered  with  sculptures,  which  display 
the  highest  perfection  of  which  this  art, 
upon  the  Egyptian  system,  was  susceptible. 
These  have  originally  been  covered  with 
paint,  the  colours  of  which  partially  re- 
main, and  are  very  brilliant.  The  subjects 
are  various  and  often  of  difficult  interpre- 
tation. Religious  ceremonies,  priests,  of- 
ferings, and  deities,  constitute  the  largest 
proportion,  and  some  of  them  represent 
human  sacrifices.  Iais,  with  Osiris  behind 
her,  forms  here  the  grand  subject  of  repre- 
sentation. There  are  also  numerous  astro- 
nomical figures,  particularly  on  the  ceilings ; 
two  zodiacs  have,  in  a  particular  degree, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned,  who 
have  been  much  divided  as  to  the  dote  at 
which  they  were  formed.  M.  de  la  Lande 
was  inclined  to  fix  this  period  at  three 
thousand  years  ago,  or  twelve  hundred  be- 
fore the  Christian  era ;  but  Mr  Hamilton 
is  rather  disposed  to  consider  them  as  much 
more  modern,  and  as  probably  formed  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  In  other  parts  are 
found  representations  of  the  death  of  per- 
sons whose  rank  is  pointed  out  by  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  and  who  appear  first 
lying  on  a  couch,  then  stretched  upon  a 
bier,  and  then  embalmed.  In  short,  the 
whole  of  this  immense  temple,  both  with- 
out and  within,  is  covered  with  sculptures 
and  hieroglyphics,  which  doubtless  con- 
tain an  ample  portion  of  the  religion,  the 
science,  and  the  history  of  this  great  and 
ancient  people ;  but  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing their  interpretation  are  so  great,  as  to 
have  hitherto  prevented  any  great  light  be- 
ing drawn  from  these  extraordinary  monu- 
ments. The  hieroglyphics  here  are  not 
mere  outlines,  as  elsewhere,  but  are  cut  out 
in  full  relief.  The  sculptures  on  the 
western  wall  are  particularly  fine,  and  the 
grand  projecting  cornice,  one  of  the  most 


imposing  matures  of  Egyptian  trchhectare,  i 
is  continued  the  entire  length  of  the  walls,  j 
giving  to  the  whole  a  finished  and  solid  ap- 
pearance, combining  symmetry  of  parts  aaA  '• 
chasteness  of  ornament.  By  the  skit  of  the 
great  temple,  there  is  a  smaller  one,  supposed 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  Typon,whose%iit 
is  displayed  on  the  capitals;  but  the  chief 
object  of  adoration  appears  to  be  so  inftat 
figure,  in  which  may  be  distinguished  the  ! 
attitude  and  character  of  the  young  Htr- 
pocrates.  Mr  Hamilton  is  of  opinion,  thit  i 
several  of  those  raperb  structures  may  have 
been  raised  in  the  time  of  the  Ptokmio, 
and  the  names  of  Tiberius  and  other  Ro- 
man  emperors,  which  he  found  in  the  in- 
scriptions, prove  that  repair*  bail  beea 
made  at  that  later  period.  The  whole  of 
these  sacred  edifices,  with  the  exception  c* 
onepropylon,  is  contained  within  a  square 
of  1000  feet,  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall 
A  great  number  of  modern  bufldiugs  hive 
been  erected  witirin  this  mdosore,  against 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  temples,  within 
them,  and  even  on  the  terraces,  so  ss  oft© 
to  cover  them  entirely  from  the  view.  Loog. 
33.  £.  Lat.  20.  15.  N. 

DenDEKMOHDE,  0T  TeEMOKM.  S  tffl 

of  the  Netherlands,  the  capital  ct  a  hip 
district  in  East  Flanders.  It  is  situated  at 
the  conflux  of  the  Deader  and  the  SdfcMt, 
is  tolerably  well  fortified,  and  has  a  strong 
castle,  three  convents,  and  5900  inhabit- 
ants. The  neighbouring  country  is  fertile, 
and  contains  excellent  meadows,  whfcs 
rear  a  superior  breed  of  horses ;  it  ii  lite- 
wise  productive  in  all  kinds  of  corn,  hemp, 
and  flax,  and  can  be  inundated  at  pkisnit, 
by  means  of  sluices  from  the  riven.  U 
1667  the  town  was  besieged  by  Louis  XIV. 
with  an  army  of  50,000  men,  but  be  vs , 
obliged  to  retreat  with  precipitation,  the 
inhabitants  having  openea  the  sluices.  1* 
miles  S.  W.  of  Antwerp.  Long.  4. 90. 1 
Lat.  51. 1.  N. 

Deneuvre,  a  small  town  of  France,  is 
Louvaine,  department  of  the  Meurthe,  con- 
taining 1 500  inhabitants.  10  miles  S.  K.  of 
Luneville. 

Dengarten,  a  small  town  of  Pomeitms. 
situated  on  the  Reckenits,  where  it  faBs 
into  the  bay  of  Ribnitz.  Population  700. 
S2  miles  S.W.  of  Stralsund.  Long.  12. 88. 
£.  Lat  54.  15.  N. 

Dengue,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Irak,  50  miles  S.  of  Gssbin. 

Den  ham,  or  Dexholm,  a  Tillage  «f 
Scotland,  in  the  parish  of. Cavers,  count?  of 
Roxburgh,  5  miles  from  Jedburgh,  oo  the 
road  to  Hawick. 

Denia,  a  seaport  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Valencia,  in  the  Meditenancu. 
situated  at  the  root  <£  an  eminence  on  whict 
stands  a  castle.     The  harbour  is  doable, 
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nd  »  protected  by  a  high  and  strong  tower, 
Mil  the  entrance  id  difficult  and  even  dan- 
erous.  The  chief  traffic  is  in  raisins,  aJ- 
Mncb,  and  Other  products  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Population  9000.  Near  this  is 
wmA  eland  of  the  same  name.  40  mile* 
F,N.&  of  Alieant,  and  4*  S.S.E.  of 
fencia.  Long.  0.  2.  W.  Lot  38.  50.  N. 
Devtno,  a  small  pariah  of  Scotland,  in 
teetftern  district  of  Fife.  Population  294. 
Dssis,  otDenys,  St,  an  ancient  town 
(France,  5  miles  N.  of  Paris,  with  6000 
febitants.  Thia  place  owes  its  rise  and 
karitv  to  a  Benedictine  abbey,  founded 
i  the  9th  century,  and  having 'more  the 
Ipterence  of  a  palace  than  of  a  monastic 
stitntion.  The  principal  building  is  of 
batifkl  freestone ;  the  church  is  built  in 
k  Gothic  style,  and  in  remarkable  for  the 
IjKcKjof  its  structure,  and  the  richness 
fab  ornaments.  In  the  treasury  were 
burly  kept  the  crown  jewels  and  regalia, 
Ilk  a  number  of  relics  and  other  euriosi- 
fc  Attributed  into  eight  chambers.  The 
m  remarkable  of  these  pretended  relics 
Ae  a  $ko*?der  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  cross 
ffi  Laurence ,  the  relies  of  the  prophet 
'&,  a  vase  of  Solomon,  Sqc. ;  and  the 
's  of  St  Louis  and  the  Maid  of  Or- 

f  church  of  St  Denis  has  been  the  or* 
f  burying  place  of  the  kings  of  France 
>  near  relatives  since  Dagobert;  the 
t  du  Guesclin  and  marshal  Tu- 
i  also  lay  interred  here ;  but  in  1798 
i  tombs  were  violated  by  an  infuriated 
a,  the  treasury  dispersed,  and  the  build- 
greatly  injured.  In  1806,  Bona- 
;  caused  them  to  be  repaired,  des- 
i  the  church  for  the  burying  place  of 
By,  and  founded  a  chapter  of  ten 
■jobs,  who  were  chosen  from  among 
pt  ancient  bishops,  and  enjoyed  episcopal 
It  This  establishment  has  been  con- 
Ined  with  some  modifications  by  the 
fcrbons,  who  have  likewise  caused  the  di- 
fctated  monuments  to  be  restored,  and 
fcbte prince  of  Conde  to  be  interred  in 
N  cathedral  Near  St  Denis  a  battle  was 
Wain  1567,  between  the  Catholics  and 
Pestants,  in  which  the  latter  were  de- 
Ibd.  Long.  2. 21.  E.  Let  48.  56.  N. 
Dims,  St,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Ngaedoc,  department  of  the  Aude,  12 
fla*  N.  W.  of  Carcassonne, 
ferns,  St,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
ffvtnent  of  the   Losere.     Population 

Jtavis  d'Anjou,  St,  a  small  town  of 
we,  in  the  department  of  the  Mayenne, 
*«&8  E.  of  Chateau-Gontier. 
I^nns  oc  Gayitzs,  St,  a  small  town  of 
"**,  hi  the  department  of  the  Mayenne, 
►ttflaW.  of  Mayenne. 


Denis  t>e  Jarocau,  St,  a  small  town  of 
France,  department  of  the  Loiret,  on  the 
Loire,  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Orleans. 

Denis  lb  Gast,  St,  a  small  town  of 
Normandy,  department  of  La  Manche,  9 
males  S.  &  E.  of  Coutancea* 

Dinizlby,  or  Deoniela,  a  town  of 
Asia  Minor,  in  the  province  of  Natoha, 
situated  on  a  low  hill,  towards  die  south* 
east  part  of  a  spacious  plain.  About  the  year 
1715,  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
in  which  12,000  people  perished ;  and  a 
considerable  time  afterward  the  new  build* 
ings  were  still  very  mean,  built  of  unburns 
brick  and  beards.  It  k  inhabited  by  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians.  Around  the  town- 
there  are  many  vineyards,  the  produce  of 
which  is  partly  converted  to  raisins,  and 
partly  affords  a  syrup  resembling  treacle, 
which  is  substituted  on  all  occasions  for 
sugar.  To  the  south  and  east  are  lofty 
mountains,  called  Dag-Baba,  covered  with 
snow.  Distant  3  miles  N.  of  Eski  Hissan, 
and  108  E.  a  E.  of  Smyrna.  Long.  29* 
13.  E.  Lat.  37.  el.  N.  -  • 

Dbxkendobf,  a  small  town  of  Wirtem* 
berg,  in  the  district  of  Rothenberg,  on  the 
small  river  Kerseh,  near  Stuttgard,  with 
1300  inhabitants. 

Denkina,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in  My* 
sore,  SS  mile*  E.  of  Seringapatam. 

Dxnkinokn,  a  village  of  Wirteinherg, 
in  the  district  of  the  Upper  Neckar,  and 
county  of  Hohenberg,  with  1100  inha- 
bitants. 

Denkingen,  a  village  of  Baden,  circle 
of  the  Lakes.  Population  600.  3  miles 
E.  8.  E.  ofPfullendorf. 

Denkon,  a  small  town  of  Poland,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Sendomir,  with  130 
houses.    22  miles  N.  N.  rV.  of  Sendomir. 

DENMARK,  a  kingdom  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  the  continental  part  of  which  con- 
sists of  Jutland,  Sleswick,  Hohrtein,  and 
Lauenburg,  and  the  insular  part  of  Zea- 
land, Funen,  Langeland,  Falster,  Laaland, 
Bornholm,  Moen,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
islands  in  the  Baltic  It  is  surrounded  by 
the  sea  on  all  sides  except  on  its  southern 
frontier  in  Holstein ;  and  though  made  up 
of  so  many  separate  portions,  is  on  the 
whole  a  concentrated  territory :  its  superfi- 
cial extent  is  about  22,000  square  miles* 
The  province,  or  rather  a  part  of  the  pre* 
vince  of  Lauenburg,  was  acquired  in  1814, 
and  formed,  along  with  a  sum  of  money, 
an  exchange  for  Swedish  Pomerania,  whuji 
had  been  ceded  to  Denmark  as  an  ostensible 
equivalent  for  Norway.  There  are  various 
appendages  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  vis. 
Iceland  and  the  Faroe  isles  in  Europe; 
a  part  of  Greenland ;  Christaansburg,  and 
other  small  places  on  the  coast  of  Guinea; 
Trauguebar  on  the  coast  of  Coroaandal ; 
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with  factories  in  the  Nicobar  islands ;  and 
in  the  West  Indies  the  more  important 
settlements  of  Santa  Cruz,  St  Thomas,  and 
St  John* 

The  principal  towns  are  Copenhagen  and 
Elsinore  in  Zealand ;  Odensee  in  Funen ; 
Aolborg  and  Colding  in  Jutland ;  Flens- 
borgand  Tonningen  in  Sleswick;  Altona 
and  Kiel  in  Holstein.  The  population  has 
not  been  officially  returned  since  1811,  but 
may  be  put  down  by  approximation  at 
3,800,000,  of  whom 

Jutland  contains  -        -         400,000 

Zealand  (including  Copenhagen), 
,  Funen,  and  other  islands,      -     550,000 
Sleswick,         ...     300,000 
Holstein,  ...    350,000 

Iceland,        ...  50,000 

I*uenburgb,  -  *  35,000 

Faroe  islands,        .       .  •        5,300 

Settlements  in  the  East  and  West 

Indies  and  in  Africa,         -        100,000. 

Continental  Denmark  forms  a  long  con- 
tinued plain,  interrupted  by  few  hills  or 
even  gentle  rising  grounds.  It  is  watered 
by  no  rivers  of  magnitude,  but  has  a  num- 
ber of  rivulets  and  brooks.  The  lakes  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  of  consider- 
able extent ;  and  along  the  coast  are  several 
winding  creeks  and  bays,  which  are  of  es- 
sential benefit  to  navigation ;  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  Luinfiord,  near  the  extre- 
mity of  the  peninsula.  The  channels 
which  separate  the  principal  islands  from 
the  mainland,  and  from  one  another,  are 
the  two  Belts  and  the  Sound.  The  climate 
of  Denmark  is  uniformly  temperate,  and 
though  the  atmosphere  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  is  thick  and  cloudy,  as  in 
England,  the  country  is,  with  few  excep- 
tions, perfectly  healthy,  and  produces  in 
sufficient  abundance  whatever  is  necessary 
to  the  sustenance  or  comfort  of  life.  The 
horses,  particularly  those  of  Holstein,  are 
admired  for  their  strength,  agility,  and 
handsome  form ;  they  are  exported  to  Ger- 
many, France,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  to  an 
«nnual  value  of  L.200,000.  The  bseed  of 
Jiorned  cattle  is  also  in  general  very  good. 
Great  quantities  of  butter,  cheese,  and 
Jierrings,  are  likewise  disposed  of  to  foreign- 
ers. The  breed  of  sheep  has  been  of  late 
years  improved  by  intermixture  with 
Merinos,  and  their  wool,  though  short  and 
coarse,  is  valued  in  certain  kinds  of  manu- 
Jaoture.  The  feeding  of  pigs  is  prosecuted 
to  s>  considerable  extent,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  bacon  is  yearly  sent  to  Norway, 
Holland,  and  Lubeck.  Even  the  abund- 
ance of  poultry  is  worth  noticing,  as  their 
feathers  form  an  important  branch  of 
trade.  The  many  wild  animals  once  found 
here  have  gradually  disappeared  with  the 
fogesU  that    sheltered    them,   excepting 


wolves  and  foxes:  deer  and  hares  sis 
abound.  The  want  of  forests  necessitate 
the  importation  of  timber  for  building,  m 
the  use  of  turf  for  fuel :  coal  has  not  \t 
been  found,  but  turf  is  fortunately  in  pu 
abundance.  The  soil  of  Denmark  product 
oats,  barley,  beans,  peas,  and  above  all,  pou 
toes :  wheat  is  but  partially  cultivated ;  raad 
der  is  good  in  quality,  and  considerable  ii 
quantity;  tobacco  plantations  bare  bee 
tried  in  Jutland,  and  with  success.  Garden 
are  seldom  Been  except  in  the  island  of  Amai 
the  great  storehouse  of  Copenhagen  for  n 
getables.  Salt  is  found  only  at  one  spot,  xu 
Oldesloe  in  Holstein,  and,  though  numi 
factured  in  great  quantities  from  the  bra 
springs  of  that  place,  it  is  still  necessary  t 
make  considerable  importations  of  it  m 
abroad.  Fishing  in  their  bays  and  er&k 
has  long  been  a  principal  occupation  of  th 
Danes;  the  most  important  branch  is  tL 
herring  fishery ;  beds  of  oysters  and  mihu 
are  not  uncommon. 

The  manufactures  of  Denmark  are  00 
considerable ;  those  of  the  provincial  to** 
being  in  general  confined  to  the  supply  o 
the  immediate  neighbourhood:  in  Copt* 
hagen  they  are  on  a  larger  scale,  but  it  i 
still  necessary  to  import  nardware,  eartks 
ware,  priuted  cottons,  and  even  linen,  a 
considerable  quantities.  The  porcebii 
manufacture  is  carried  on  for  account  c 
government.  By  a  late  return  the  nmubd 
of  sugar  refineries  in  the  Danish  dominix 
was  46;  that  of  paper  mills  22;  ins 
foundries  only  4.  All  this  indicates  thi 
manufactures  are  still  in  a  primitive  stage 
the  other  branches  worth  notice  are  th 
knitting  of  stockings,  the  tanning  of  leatbe 
the  making  of  hats,  and,  among  the  pease 
try,  the  practice  of  making  their  0*1 
linen. 

In  regard  to  navigation,  favourably* 
the  Danes  were  situated  for  it,  the  Hiss 
towns  in  the  middle  ages,  and  after  thta 
the  Dutch,  absorbed  this  branch  of  iftlu~ 
try :  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  Kill 
century  that  the  Danes  traded  with  <&- 
tant  countries  in  vessels  of  their  own.  Bui 
since  the  peace  of  Stockholm  in  li&i 
the  policy  of  Denmark  has  been  deriM? 
pacific,  and  its  commerce  has  greatly  in- 
creased. A  return  made  in  the  year  te«»', 
showed  that  there  then  belonged  to  tk< 
small  state,  above  2000  merchanunti.. 
250,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  20,000  «4- 
men.  These  were  in  a  state  of  rapid  in- 
crease during  our  second  war  with  Frauft ; 
when  unfortunately  the  seizure  of  ti* 
Danish  navy  in  180/,  deprived  both  D-- 
mark and.  Britain  of  the  advantages  of  3 
neutrality.  The  navigation  of  the  Da*> 
is  directed  partly  to  the  adjacent  coasts  if 
the  Baltic,   partly  to  England*  EoW* 
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fme^  and  the  Mediterranean  ,♦  to  the  lat- 
ter they  take  quantities  of  dried  fish,  and 
an  occasionally  employed  in  the  carrying 
trade,  their  flag  being  in  general  respected 
by  the  Barbsry  powers.  The  whale  fishery 
employs  likewise  a  portion  of  their  seamen 
is  weU  ss  the  more  distant  voyages  to  In- 
dia sod  China ;  In  the  West  India  trade 
they  have  shout  70  sail  of  merchantmen. 
With  Guinea  their  intercourse  has  been  in 
a  great  measure  dropped  since  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  in  1803.  Their  ear- 
ly enactment  of  the  abolition  was  indica- 
tive of  sn  enlightened  government,  and  a 
collar  commendation  is  due  to  the  act 
which,  in  1797,  laid  open  their  East  India 
traffic  to  all  private  merchants.  Their 
West  India  navigation  is  likewise  exempt 
from  impolitic  restrictions.  A  distant  com- 
Bene,  such  as  that  of  India  and  China,  is 
not  suited  to  a  country  of  limited  capital, 
indtbe  Danes  would  not  have  embarked 
a  it  to  any  extent,  had  not  their  flag  been 
in  great  request  in  time  of  war,  particularly 
after  the  occupation  of  Ostend  by  the 
French  in  1 794.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that 
a  mall  proportion  only  of  the  goods  im- 
ported from  India  and  China  was  consum- 
ed is  Denmark ;  and  that  the  capital  of 
their  Bast  India  company  hardly  exceeds 
half  a  nuHkm  sterling. 

The  revenue  of  Denmark  is  between 
L.1,500,000  and  L.9,000,000 ;  the  national 
debt  nominally  L.15,000,000,  but  in  reali- 
ty lev,  on  account  of  its  depreciation.  The 
■ulittry  force  somewbst  above  80,000 
nen;  the  naval  only  4000  in  actual  ser- 
vice, bat  capable  of  being  easily  increased, 
sj  there  are  between  14,000  and  15,000  re- 
ndered seamen  at  the  disposal  ci  the 
rows;  and  the  total  of  the  seafaring  people 
h  the  kingdom  exceeds  40,000. 

The  Danish  monarchy  was  originally 
elective,  and  great  power  was  possessed  by 
tne  nobility,  until  the  year  1660,  when  it 
**  altered  by  one  of  the  most  singular  re- 
vtfatjoni  recorded  in  history.  The  people 
*win  s  state  of  great  discontent,  partly  at 
m  unfavourable  treaty  forced  on  them  by 
Sweden,  but  more  at  the  continued  op- 
P|wwmof  the  aristocracy.  It  was  thus  no 
Affieolt  matter  for  the  partisans  of  the 
Bo**  to  prevail  on  the  deputies  of  the 
«em  and  peasantry  to  join  in  surrender- 
**  their  own  rights,  and  in  conferring  ab- 
wwe  power  on  the  sovereign :  the  nobi- 
toy  were  obliged  to  make  a  similar  surren- 
der, ao  that  Denmark  is,  in  law,  an  abso» 
rate  monarchy  of  the  most  wnqualified 
tad;  bat  the  exercise  of  this  power  has 
ten  modified  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the 
<«*t  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the 
F°ptsm  advance  of  improvement.    In 

"go*  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
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Sleswick  and  Holstein  preserve  their  an- 
cient institutions,  while  Jutland  and  the 
islands  are  governed  by  the  code  of  Chris- 
tian V. 

The  established  religion  is  the  Lutheran  ; 
it  was  introduced  so  early  as  1536,  when 
the  crown  appropriated  the  revenues  of  the 
church  lands  and  deprived  the  bishops  of 
their  temporal  power;  at  present  the  bishops 
are  on  a  looting  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  England,  except  that  they  have  no  votes 
in  the  legislature.  The  penal  statutes 
against  dissenters  were  formerly  severe; 
but  at  present  there  exists  complete  tolera- 
tion. 

Danish  literature,  though  very  little 
known  out  of  the  country,  is  not  undeserv- 
ing of  attention ;  several  writers  have  culti- 
vated with  success  the  department  of  Scan- 
dinavian antiquities,  while  others  have 
studied  history,  morals,  and  natural  phi- 
losophy. There  are  in  Denmark  two  uni- 
versities, that  of  Copenhagen,  on  a  large 
scale,  with  ample  funds ;  that  of  Kiel,  com- 
paratively small,  but  on  a  more  judicious 
plan.  There  is  a  college  with  four  pro- 
fessors at  Odensee  in  Funen. 

The  early  history  of  Denmark  is  involved 
in  obscurity ;  it  wss  towards  the  end  of  the 
14th  century  that  the  famous  Margaret 
united  the  three  crowns  of  the  north, 
having  obtained  Norway  by  inheritance,  and 
Sweden  by  cession  and  conquest.  Sweden: 
separated  herself  in  1683;  Norway  remain- 
ed united  with  Denmark,  first  as  a  pro- 
vince, but  afterwards  as  an  independent 
kingdom.  Meantime  a  fresh  acquisition 
had  been  obtained,  the  royal  race  of  Skiol* 
dung  having  become  extinct  in  1448,  and 
being  succeeded  by  count  Christian  of 
Oldenburg,  who  brought  with  him  the 
important  provinces  of  Holstein  and  Sles- 
wick. In  1660  occurred  the  revolution 
already  noticed.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century  Denmark  waged  an  unsuc- 
cessful war  against  Sweden,  which  was  not 
definitively  dosed  till  1790.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  almost  uninterrupted  peace,  until 
the  British  attacked  Copenhagen,  first  in 
1801,  and  afterwards,  with  more  fatal  effect, 
in  1807. 

Denmark  being  then  thrown,  into  the 
arms  of  France,  found  it  extremely  diflbult 
to  negotiate  for  herself,  and  when,  in  the 
beginning  of  1613,  an  opening  of  this  kind 
occurred  by  the  loss  of  the  French  army  ha 
Russia,  it  was  unavailing,  Russia  and  Sag- 
land  having  already  guaranteed  Norway  ta> 
Sweden.  The  Danes  could  not  be  induced 
to  sanction  this  mortifying  surrender  until 
the  end  of  1813,  when  the  expsusiin  of 
Bonaparte  from  Germany  and  the  invasion 
of  their  own  territory  by  Bemadotte,  left 
them  in  a  state  altogether 
2f 
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Denn,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country 
of  Yemen,  40  miles  E.  of  Zebid.  Long. 
43.43.  E.  Lat.  14.15.  N. 

Dennewitz,  a  village  of  Brandenburg, 
with  only  1 30  inhabitants.  Here  the  Prus- 
sians and  Swedes  obtained  a  signal  advan- 
tage over  the  French,  on  the  6th  September 
1813.    2  miles  from  Juterbock. 

Dennis,  a  village  and  parish  of  Corn- 
wall. Population  478.  Distant  5  miles  from 
St  Anstle,  and  247  from  London. 

Dennock,  a  river  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  which  falls  into 
the  lakes  below  Dalgarth. 

Denny,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Stirling.  The  parish 
is  about  4  miles  in  length,  and  «£  in 
breadth.  Population  2654.  The  village  is 
populous  and  thriving,  and  is  5  miles  W.  of 
Falkirk.  , 

Denny's  Key,  a  small  island  in  the 
Spanish  main,  near  the  Mosquito  shore. 
Long.  83. 30.  W.  Lat.  14. 28.  N. 

Denobew,  a  town  of  the  Birman  empire, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Irrawuddy  river. 
Long.  95.  40.  E.    Lat.  17. 20.  N. 

Denowan  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  of  Mindanao.  Long. 
124. 24.  E.  Lat.  6.33.  N.  .      , 

Dint,  a  township  of  England,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  situated  on 
the  river  Dent.  Population  1663.  Smiles 
from  Ledbergh,  and  266  from  London. 

Denti,  a  river  on  the  east  coast  of  Suma- 
tra, which  runs  into  the  sea  of  Java. 
Long.  105. 44.  E.  Lat  4.  24.  S. 

Dbntila,  a  small  country  of  Western 
Africa,  situated  between  the  rivers  Gambia 
and  Faleme,  and  to  the  west  of  Konkodoo. 
It  is  famous  for  its  iron,  in  preparing  which 
the  natives  employ  as  a  flux  the  ashes  of 
the  bark  of  the  kino  tree,  which  are  white 
as  flour,  but  do  not  appear  to  contain  so 
much  alkali  as  the  ashes  of  mimosa. 

Denton,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster.  Population  1594. 
15  miles  from  Manchester,  and  180  from 

London.  ,       . .     _  _ 

Denton,  a  village  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Northampton. 
Population  379.  Distant  6  miles  from 
Northampton,  and  61  from  London. 

a  town  of  Maryland,  in  the 
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land,  so  called  by  the  -French.    Its 
has  been  changed  to  Port  North. 

Den  vers,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  containing  539  inhabit- 
ants. 

Denzlinoen,  a  large  village  of  Baden, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Treisam,  with  1030 
inhabitants.    6  miles  N.  of  Freybnrg. 

Deocote,  an  ancient  fortress  of  Bengal, 
district  of  Purneah,  of  which  there  are 
scarcely  any  remains. 

Deodhur,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  situat- 
ed on  the  north-west  frontier  of  GujeaL 
The  town  consists  of  about  1000  houses, 
inhabited  principally  by  the  tribes  of  raj- 
poots  and  coolies.    It  is  surrounded  by  i 
wall  and  deep  ditch ;  it  also  possesses  a  . 
citadel   150  yards  square,  which  is  well  ; 
fortified.    This  place  belongs  to  a  njpoot  : 
chief,  who  has  eight  other  villages  under 
his  authority,  and  frequently  lays  his  neigh- 
bours  and    travellers  under  contribution. 
175  miles  from  Moorshedabad.    Long.  68. 
3*.  E.   Lat.  26. 59.  N. 

Deog  h ib.  or  De og h u  b.  See  DouAaiaJwi. 
Deogibe,  or  Deo  gob,  an  ancient  fort- 
ress and  city  of  Hindostan,  province  of 
Berar,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  rajah 
of  Goondwaneh,  but  fallen  to  decay  sbcv 
the  Mahratta  conquest,  and  the  removal  of 
the  seat  of  government  to  Nagpore.  Lon?. 
79.12.E.  Lat.  21. 55.  N. 

Deogue,  the  Mansion  of  the  Gods.  Toe 
name  of  several  hill  forts  of  India;  that 
best  known  at  present,  is  situated  in  the 
province  of  Bahar,  on  one  of  the  high 
roads  leading  from  Saugor,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges,  to  Gyah,  both  celebrated  places 
of  Hindoo  pilgrimage.  Deogur  being  an 
intermediate  station  or  resting  place,  pil- 
grims from  various  parts  of  India  are  bere 
to  be  met  with  carrying  the  sacred  water  of 
the  Ganges  to  their  houses :  it  is  generally 
carried  in  large  bottles  fixed  in  baskets,  one 
of  which  is  tied  to  each  end  of  a  split 
bamboo,  which  is  carried  across  the 
shoulder,  and  conveyed  with  great  facility 
through  narrow  paws  or  over  steep  moun- 
tains ;  the  vessels  are  sealed  by  the  Bra- 
mins  to  insure  the  purity  of  the  water, 
which  thus  constitutes  no  trifling  article  of 
commerce.  Long.  86*  40.  E.  Lat  24. 30.  X. 
Deongen,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  tbe  pro- 


United  States,  and  the  chief  town  of  Carolina  vince  of  Seistan,  38  miles  S.  W.  of  Kin. 
county  situated  ou  the  east  side 'of  Chop-  Deonhally,  a  town  and  fort  of  Southern 
tank  river.    37  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Chester. 

Dentbecastbaux's  Channel,  a  strait 
en  the  south-east  coast  of  Van  Diemen's 
land,  fiwn  which  it  separates  Bruny's  isle. 
It  is  about  30  or  40  miles  long,  but  narrow. 
There  are  several  harbours  on  each  side, 
and  it  contains  three  islets. 

Dentrecasteaux's  Port,  a  harbour 
near  this  south  extremity  of  Van  Diemen's 


India,  belonging  to  the  rajah  of  Mysore 
it  was  against  this  place  that  Hyder  Ali 
first  made  his  issue  in  arms :  it  wai  bow- 
ever  taken  by  lord  Cornwallis  in  1791 
without  any  opposition.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  place  have  an  extraordinary  custom, 
that  every  mother,  on  the  marriage  of  ber 
eldest  daughter,  shall  amputate  two  of  ber 
fingers.    Some  accounts  state  that  Hydfl 
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Ali  was  bom  here.    19  miles  N.  N.  £.  of 
Bangalore.    Long.  77. 54.  E.  Lat.  13. 15.  N. 

Deonys,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
province  of  Bejapour,  25  miles  N.  of 
Anamsagur. 

Deopocr,  a  town  of  Hindostaii,  province 
of  Bahar.     Long.  86. 33.  E.  Lat.  24. 4.  N. 

Dzorcodra,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Gokonda,  20  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Rachore. 

Deosir,  a  small  district  in  the  province 
of  Cashmere,  extending  along  the  northern 
hack  of  the  river  Jhelura,  between  the 
3ith  and  35th  degree  of  northern  latitude. 

D£oto  Rolto,  one  of  the  smaller  Sooloo 
islands.    Long.  120. 4.  £.  Lat  5.  57.  N. 

Defatla,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Mysore,  25  miles  N.  W.  of  Dalmachery. 

Defaty,  a  rock  near  the  south  coast  of 
the  island  of  Copland,  in  the  north  chan- 
nel of  the  Irish  sea. 

DEtrEN,  a  village  of  West  Prussia,  15 
miles  south-west  of  Guttstadt.  A  sangui- 
nary conflict  took  place  here  on  the  6th 
June  1807,  when  a  combined  Russian  and 
Prussian  force  attacked  a  large  body  of 
French  under  Sotilt,  but  were  defeated 
with  a  heavy  loss. 

Deftford,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  river  Ravensbourne  with  the  Thames. 
This  town  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Deptfbrd,  and  consists  of  two  parishes,  re- 
spectively termed  St  Nicholas  and  St  Paul. 
It  is  very  irregularly  built,  and  contains 
two  churches,  besides  several  places  of  wor- 
ship  for  dissenters  from  the  established  re- 
ligion. There  is  a  royal  dockyard  here,  with 
fine  wet  docks,  and  numerous  buildings  for 
the  manufacture  and  preservation  of  naval 
stores.  The  space  occupied  by  the  whole  is 
not  less  than  31  acres.  Henry  VIII.  esta- 
blishes the  royal  dock  and  storehouse ;  and 
here  many  of  the  largest  ships  of  war  have 
ken  built  in  every  succeeding  reign.  The 
victualling  office,  situated  in  the  parish  of 
feptfbrd  St  Paul,  comprises  many  ranges 
of  building,  appropriated  to  different  uses, 
in  the  important  concern  of  furnishing  the 
n*?y  with  provisions.  There  are  also  seve- 
nl  private  docks  in  the  neighbourhood,  for 
building  and  repairing  merchantmen.  There 
*re  two  hospitals  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion, or  society,  of  the  Trinity-house ;  one 
huili in  1685,  containing  56  apartments; 
the  other  in  1788,  containing  25,  and  de- 
voted to  the  support  of  decayed  masters  of 
ship*,  and  pilots,  together  with  the  widows 
of  such  persons.  Tne  society  of  the  Trini- 
ty-house was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
» III.  by  sir  Thomas  Spert,  for  the  increase 
and  encouragement  of  navigation,  and  for 
the  good  government  of  the  seamen,  and  the 
better  security  of  merchant  ships  on  our 
coasts,   They  are  invested  with  the  power 


of  examining  the  mathematical  classes  of 
Christ's  hospital,  and  the  masters  of  his 
majesty's  ships ;  the  appointing  pilots  to 
take  charge,  as  well  of  the  ships  of  his  ma- 
jesty's navy  as  merchant  ships;  settling  the 
several  rates  of  pilotage ;  and  the  erecting 
and  maintaining  light-houses,  buoys  and 
beacons,  and  other  seamarks,  on  the  several 
coasts  of  the  kingdom.  The  affairs  of  this 
corporation  were  formerly  conducted  in 
Deptford,  but  the  meetings  of  the  society 
are  now  held  in  a  spacious  building,  which 
was  erected  in  London,  near  the  Tower, 
about  the  year  1787.  Population  19,833. 
4  miles  £.  of  London. 

Depuch's  Island,  an  island  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  New  Holland,  four  or 
five  miles  in  length.  The  whole  exhibit* 
volcanic  appearances.  Numerous  basaltic 
columns  are  seen  heaped  on  each  other,  or 
rising  like  walls  of  hewn  stone.  This  island 
seems  to  be  inhabited  only  occasionally  by 
the  human  race,  and  contains  few  animal 
or  vegetable  productions.  Long.  113. 47.  E. 
Lat.  20. 35. 30.  N. 

Derah  Ishmael  Khan,  a  town  in  the 
Afghan  territories,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  Indus,  where  the  British  embassy  to 
Cabul  was  hospitably  entertained  in  the 
year  1809.    Long.  70. 50.  E.  Lat  31. 55.  N. 

Deraie,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Nedsjed,  60  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Jamama. 

Derbak,  a  river  of  Persia,  which  runs 
into  the  Caspian  sea  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Derbend. 

Derbend,  a  small  principality  or  khan- 
ship  of  Persia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
river  Derbak,  or  Kerebagh,  on  the  south  by 
the  rivers  Kur  and  Salian,  on  the  east  by 
the  Caspian  sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
district  of  Talasseran.  It  extends  about  20 
miles  in  length  by  15  in  breadth :  it  is  well 
watered,  and  partly  of  a  mountainous  sur- 
face. The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  wheat 
yielding  20  fold,  and  rice  double  that  pro- 
duct, to  the  husbandman.  There  are  fine 
grapes,  but  the  wine  made  of  them  is  not 
good.  Some  silk  and  woollen  manufacture 
is  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants.  This 
khanship  owes  its  consequence  entirely  to 
the  situation  of  Derbend  the  capital 

Derbend,  a  town  of  Persia,  the  capital 
of  the  khanship  of  Derbend,  in  the  province 
of  Schirvan,  situated  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Caspian  sea.     It  is  in  the  form  of  a  pa- 
rallelogram, about  three  miles  long  by  half 
a  mile  wide,  extending  on  a  declivity  from 
the  very  margin  of  the  shore  west  to  the* 
foot  of  a  lofty  mountain.   To  the  westward" 
there  is  no  passage,  unless  by  penetrating 
far  among  the  mountains,  which  are  guard- 
ed by  their  own  proper  inhabitants,  who* 
have  yet  reftued  to  be  subject  to  the  author 
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rity  oFimy  civilised  nation.  It  is  considered 
the  gates  of  Persia ;  its  name  signifies  an  im- 
passable place,  or,  more  strictly,  a  door  lock- 
ed. Dearbend  is  surrounded  by  strong  walla 
rising  out  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  di- 
vided by  one  running  across,  and  strength- 
ened by  round  and  square  towers.  These 
walls  are  built  upon  the  steep  part  of  the 
hill,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  crowned 
oy  a  fort  or  citadel,  forming  the  upper 

Srt  of  the  town,  of  a  triangular  figure, 
any  of  the  stones  used  in  the  fortifica- 
tions are  cubes  of  six  feet,  but  the  ran> 
parts  are  so  narrow  that  cannon  are  mount* 
ed  only  on  the  towers,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  town  is  through  a  single  antique 
iron  gate.    As  the  Mahometans  have  a  tra- 
dition that  their  empire  is  to   be  over- 
thrown by  an  infidel  nation  with  yellow 
ftcea,  which  shall  enter  by  this  gate,  every 
stranger  passing  it  pays  a  certain  toll.  Der- 
bend  is  divided  into  three  quarters,  of  which 
the  citadel,  about  half  amOe  square,  consti- 
tutes the  upper  part,  and  is  incomparably  the 
Strongest    No  stranger  is  permitted  to  en- 
ter this  fortress,  which  was  the  residence  of 
the  khan.    The  walls  of  the  middle  part  of 
the  town  are  above  30  feet  high,  ana  near- 
ly £0  thick  at  the  foundation,  and  it  or  16 
in  the  upper  part,  having  a  breastwork  of 
about  8  feet  thick,  and  port-holes  at  conve- 
nient distances,  for  musquets,  or  bows  and 
arrows.    It  is  also  defended  by  about  60 
towers,  chiefly  square,  but  which  are  of 
greater  use  against  the  Tartars  than  against 
a  European  army.    In  the  year  1729,  there 
were  930  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  on  the 
walls,  hut  in  1796  only  15.    Derbend  is 
completely  commanded  by  the  citadel.  The 
streets  are  irregular,  and  the  houses  almost 
universally  o£  one  story,  have  a  terraced 
roof,  being  built  auite  in  the  eastern  fashion. 
They  are  plentifully  supplied  with  water, 
which  was  formerly  brought  to  them  by  a 
beautiful  aqueduct,  now  in  ruins.     It  is 
now  conveyed  to  them  by  pipes,  or  supplied 
from  wells.  The  harbour  of  t)erbend,  which 
scarcely  merits  the  name,  is  the  worst  on 
the  Caspian  sea ;  formerly  there  was  a  quay, 
>  which  is  nowsunk  into  the  water.  This  town 
is  inhabited  by  Mahometans,  Georgians,  Ar- 
menians, and  Jews,  who  probably  do  not 
in  whole  amount  to  4000.    Little  trade  is 
carried  on,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  sur- 
rounding countries;  but  there  is  a  great 
quantity  of  saffron  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  gardens  are  very  fine. 
To  the  north-east  there  are  some  graves 
•avered  with  flag-stones  above  the  natural 
size  of  man ;  and  numerous  tombs  in  Che 
vicinity,  some  horizontal,  and  some  oblique. 
Que  of  these  being  opened  some  years  ago, 
avas  found  to  contain  undecsyed  hones  pf 
toe  natural  dimensions,  a  battle-axe,  shield, 


and  spear.  Derbend  is  a  place  of  great  *n« 
tiquity.  The  inhabitants  pride  themsehw 
on  a  tradition  that  it  was  built  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and,  in  corroboration  of  the 
fact,  cite  an  inscription  which  no  longer 
exists.  The  celebrated  caliph  Haroun-sl. 
Reschid  lived  here  at  different  times,  and 
brought  the  town  into  great  repute  by  pro. 
moting  commerce  and  the  arts.  It  hes 
been  subject  to  many  convulsions,  and  a 
frequent  change  of  masters.  The  Russians 
took  it  in  the  year  1729,  and  retained  nos- 
session  until  1735,  when  it  was  restored  to 
the  Persians.  Afterwards,  it  was  subdual 
and  possessed  by  Feth  Ali.  In  the  year 
1796,  the  empress  of  Russia  having  declar- 
ed war  against  the  Persians,  count  Valerian 
Subow  entered  Daghestan,  at  the  head  of  an 
army;  having  reconnoitred  Derbend,  be 
ordered  an  assault,  but  the  town  surrender- 
ed.   Long.  48. 58.  E.   Lat.  41.52.  N. 

Dkrbenil,  a  town  of  Abasda,  on  the 
Black  sea,  25  miles  S.  W.  of  Anakopia. 

Derbent,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khorassan,  110  miles  N.E.  of  Herat. 
Derbent,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khorassan,  90  miles  S.  of  Abiverd. 
Derbent,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khorassan,  1 1 0  miles  S.  of  Abiverd. 
Derbesak,  a  town  of  Syria,  10  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Alexandretta. 

Derbinskoi,  a  Tartar  village  of  Siberia, 
in  the  government  of  Irkutzk,  situated  on 
the  river  Lena.  Long.  115.  14.  £.  Lat 
60.  20.  N. 

Derby,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Yorkshire,  on  the  east  by 
the  counties  of  Nottingham  and  Leicester, 
on  the  south  by  the  counties  of  Leicester 
and  Stafford,  and  by  those  of  Stafford  and 
Chester  on  the  west.  It  extends  $6  jnila 
in  length,  by  33  in  breadth.  It  is  about 
204  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  a  super- 
ficial  area  of  972  souare  miles,  or  622,080 
square  acres.  Of  these  about  500,000  are 
cultivated,  arable,  or  pasture  lands.  This 
county  is  watered  by  many  streams,  of 
which  the  chief  are  tne  Trent,  Derwent, 
Wye,  Schov,  Amber,  Dove,  and  Errc- 
wash;  there  are  many  ponds,  and  sis 
navigable  canals.  Mineral  springs  ire 
numerous,  among  which  those  of  Bui- 
ton,  Matlock,  and  Keddlestone,  are  parti- 
cularly celebrated.  Mr  Farey,  in  his  sur- 
vey, observes,  that  there  are  no  less  than 
91  notable  springs  of  water  in  or  near  Der- 
byshire. Much  inequality  prevails  in  the 
soil  and  surface.  Towards  the  north-vest 
the  county  is  mountainous,  and  this  dis- 
trict has  received  the  appellation  of  the 
High  Peak  ;  while  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern parts  are  called  the  Low  Peak;  iber 
are  rich  and  well  cultivated,  and  the 
surface  is  more  level  The  mineral  produc- 
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tkos  of  Derbyshire  are  of  great  value, 
abundance,  ana  variety.    Lead,  iron,  coal, 
tone,  and  what  ia  ao  well  known  by  the 
mine  of  Derbyshire  spar,  are  all  in  the  cata- 
logue ;  and  there  are  extenaiTe  quarries  of 
grit,  which  afford  excellent  mill-stones.    A 
angular  kind  of  lead  ore,  called  slickenside, 
it  round  in  a  vertical  position,  which,  on  a 
ihsrp  pointed  instrument  being  driven  down 
the  vein  with  a  certain  degree  of  force,  emita 
a  crackling  noise,  and  explodes  violently  in 
a  for  minutes.    Accidents  were  at  first  oc- 
casioned by  this  drcumsttnoe,  and  it  became 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  them,  previ- 
ously to  scratch  the  surface,  and  afterwards 
to  retire  for  a  little  until  the  explosion 
should  take  place.      A  remarkable  sub* 
Moot,  called  elastic  bitumen,    is   exclu- 
nrelv  the  product  of  Derbyshire,  as  it  is 
not  known  to  exist  in  any  part  of  the  world 
except  at  Castleton.     Many  chasms  and 
nMaoaa  caverns  are  seen  in  this  county,  as 
Poole  a  Hole,  Peak  Cavern,  and  Elden  Hole; 
beridea  one  lately  discovered  at  Bradwell, 
near  Castleton.  the  roof  of  which  is  almost 
totally  covered  with  stalactites,  in  the  moat 
various  and  beautiful  shapes.  The  agricul- 
ture of  Dtrbyshire  is  in  a  progressive  state 
of  improvement;  but  from  the  barrenness 
of  the  sou4,  added  to  the  nature  of  the  .cli- 
mate, little  corn  is  raised  in  the  northern 
jute ;  the  eastern  side  is  the  beat  cultivated. 
Great  attention  has  been  lately  paid  to  im- 
wore  the  breed  of  cattle.    Camomile  is  rais- 
ed on  an  extensive  scale,  occupying  about 
200  acres  of  the  county.    One  of  the  prin- 
cipal  products  sought  by  the  farmers  k 
cheese,  of  which  about  9000  tons  are  an- 
nuity sent  to  the  London  market    The 
hones  and  aheap  are  smaller  in  the  northern 
than  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  but 
the  former  are  strong,  hardy,  and  easily  sup- 
ported,  A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabit- 
anu  are  occupied  in  trade  and  manufactures. 
These  are  conducted  on  a  large  scale  in  some 
pkoea.   On  the  north-east  side  are  raanu- 
actories  of  iron,  and  many  persons  are  em- 
P^yed  in  cutting  and  polishing  marble  and 
Derbyshire  spar,  either  for  useful  or  orna- 
JBeatal  purposes,  Manu&ctures  of  woollen, 
Kua>  and  cotton,  as  also  of  silk,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  are  all  conducted  here. 
Derbyshire  is  divided  into  six  hundreds, 
consisting  of  131  parishes,  and  containing  14 
jovket  towns;  Derby,  Be)per,Alfreton,  Ash* 
hourn,  Bokewell,  Bolsover,Bunton,  Chapel- 
m-le-Frith,  Chesterfield,  Dronfield,  Mat- 
H  Tideswell,  Winster,  and  Wirkaworth. 
The  Tillages  and  hamlets  are  very  numer- 
ooi,  and  mere  are  some  fine  seats  belonging 
to  noblemen  and  gentlemen ;  as  Chataworth, 
•JMpiilcent  seat  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire, 
^h«te  there  are  various  water  works  of  an 
ingenious  construction :  among  these  ia  an 


artificial  fountain,  which  throws  the  water  90 
feet  high;  Haddon,  near  Bake  well,  a  seat  of 
the  duke  of  Rutland,  probably  the  most  per- 
fect baronial  remain  in  the  kingdom  or  its 
date ;  and  Keddleston-house,  the  mansion  of 
lord  Scai-sdale,  presenting  a  magnificent  front 
of  360  feet,  built  of  white  stone,  after  a 
design  of  Adams.  The  antiquities  of  Der- 
byshire have  been  divided  into  British,  Ro- 
man, and  Saxon ;  the  first  including  bar- 
rows, circles  of  stones,  and  rocking  stones, 
Roman  roads  may  be  traced  in  several  direc- 
tions, and  Chesterfield  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Roman  station.  Several  castles  and 
religious  houses  owe  their  origin  to  the 
Saxons,  though  afterwards  renewed  and 
modified  under  various  forms.  Many  in- 
teresting ruins  still  appear,  both  of  military 
and  ecclesiastical  edifices.  This  county  was 
occupied  by  part  of  the  British  tribe  Cori- 
tani;  it  became  a  portion  of  Flavia  Cassari- 
ensis,  under  the  Romans;  and  during  the 
Saxon  heptarchy  was  comprehended  in  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia.  It  has  participated  in 
some  of  the  civil  wars  of  England,  and  was 
occupied  alternately  by  the  royal  forces  and 
those  of  the  parliament,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. 

Families, .    37,460 

— —  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture,     14,383 

—  in  trade  and 
inanuftcturea,    ....  15,885 

■ otherwise,       7,358 

Total  individuals, 185,487 

Dsbby,  a  town  of  England,  the  capital  of 
Derbyshire,  situated  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  river  Derwent,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge,  and  is  navigable  to  the  Trent. 
The  town  consists  of  five  parishes,  each  of 
which  has  a  church,  the  principal  being  de- 
dicated to  All  Saints.  Its  tower  was  con* 
structed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and, 
according  to  tradition,  at  the  expence  of  the 
batchelors  and  maidens  of  the  town.  It  rises 
180  feet,  in  rich  Gothic ;  its  architecture  is 
greatlv  and  Justly  admired.  The  body  of  the 
church  was  built  in  1 785  by  voluntary  contri- 
bution. StAlkmund's  church  is  said  to  havo 
been  erected  originally  about  the  middle  of 
the  8th  century.  Besides  the  parish  churches, 
there  are  places  of  divine  worship  for  Pres- 
byterians, Independents,  Baptists,  Method- 
ists, Roman  Catholics,  Quakers,  Sweden- 
boreians,  and  Revivalists  or  Primitive  Me- 
thodists. Near  to  All  Saints  church  the 
countess  of  Shrewsbury  founded  the  Devon- 
shire ahnahonsfi,  for  eight  men  and  four  wo- 
men :  snother  almshouse  stands  in  Bridge* 
gafe ;  and  there  is  a  third  for  the  widows  of 
poor  clergymen.  A  county  infirmary,  on  a 
large  scale,  with  many  conveniences,  was 
erected  in  1810,  which  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  complete  establishment*  of  the. 
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kind  in  Europe.  The  ground  plan  is  a 
square,  each  side  extending  about  100  feet. 
There  are  five  spacious  baths,  which  are  heat- 
ed by  steam ;  and  in  several  of  the  more  la- 
borious works  to  be  performed,  as  in  turning 
the  washing  machines,  mangling,  &c.  the 
power  of  the  same  engine  which  pumps  the 
water  is  employed.  At  a  short  distance  from 
this  edifice  a  depot  for  ordnance  was  erected 
by  the  board  superintending  that  depart- 
ment, in  1803,  with  an  armoury  in  the  centre, 
calculated  to  contain  15,000  stand  of  arms. 
On  the  north  and  south  sides  there  are  two 
magazines,  which  are  capable  of  containing 
12,000  barrels  of  powder.  The  townhouse  is 
a  handsome  structure  of  freestone  and  brick, 
and  the  market  place  is  300  feet  square.  Ma- 
nufactures to  a  large  extent  are  carried  on  in 
this  town,  particularly  in  silk  and  cotton, 
porcelain,  and  spar.  Silk  mills,  or  machines 
for  spinning  silk,  after  the  method  practised 
in  Italy*,  were  erected  here  so  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  preceding  century.  In  the 
original  edifice,  which  is  five  stories  high, 
and  occupies  a  large  space,  there  are  eight 
spinning  mills  that  give  motion  to  above 
25,000  reel  bobbins,  and  nearly  2000  star- 
wheels  belonging  to  the  reels.  There  are 
14  twist  mills,  the  parts  of  which  are  alike 
complicated;  and  the  whole  machinery  of 
this  great  establishment,  wherein  240  hands 
are  employed,  is  put  in  motion  by  a  water- 
wheel,  23  feet  in  diameter.  An  extensive 
porcelain  manufactory  gives  occupation  to 
about  200  persons.  Derbyshire  spar  and 
marble,  both  for  use  and  ornament,  are 
manufactured  in  a  great  variety  of  forms. 
Lapidaries  and  jewellers  also  produce  nu- 
merous beautiful  and  elegant  articles ;  be- 
sides which,  there  are  manufactures  of  iron, 
lead  pipes,  lead  shot,  white  and  red  lead,  tin 
plate,  and  other  commodities.  Above  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  trade  or  manufacture,  A  weekly  market 
is  held  here,  and  there  are  seven  annual 
fairs.  A  philosophical  society  was  instituted 
fn  the  year  1788,  and  another  in  1808,  un* 
der  the  name  of  the  Literary  and  Philoso- 

Shical  Society ;  the  latter  has  no  longer  a 
istinct  existence,  its  members  having 
joined  themselves  to  the  older  society. 
This  is  a  borough,  returning  two  members 
to  parliament.  Derby  is  an  ancient  town.  A 
castle  stood  here;  and  in  the  time  of  Popery 
there  were  several  religious  houses.  Po- 
pulation 13,043.  Long.  1.  8$.  W.  Lat.  52. 
08  N. 

Derby  West,  a  township  of  England, 
In  the  county  of  Lancaster,  containing  2636 
inhabitants.    4  miles  from  Liverpool. 

Derby,  a  town  of  the  state  of  Connecti- 
cut, 27  miles  8.  W.  of  Middleton. 

Derby,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Ches- 
ter county  rdfuoted  on  Derby  creek,  5  miles 


from  Philadelphia.    It  is  also  the  name  of 
several  small  townships. 

Derees,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Fars,  which  seems  to  have  been  formerly 
of  greater  extent.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
timber,  every  house  is  arched.  Seven  or 
eight  miles  north  of  Derees  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Shapour,  about  six  miles 
in  circuit,  where  there  are  the  remains  of 
some  singular  colossal  figures  sculptured  on 
the  rocks.  Distinct  mounds  of  earth,  which 
have  walls,  are  scattered  over  the  whole  site 
of  thecity,  supposed  to  be  the  ruins  of  houses. 
Houses  1000.    7  miles  N.  of  Thazeroon. 

Dereham,  or  Market  Dereham,  a  town 
and  parish  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk.  The  church  is  a  very  ancient 
structure,  with  circular  and  octangular  co- 
lumns, and  has  four  chapels.  There  is  i 
font  sculptured  with  representations  of  tk 
seven  sacraments,  which  was  erected  in 
1468.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  arc 
three  places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  An 
assembly  room  was  built  in  1756,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  market-cross,  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  A  market  is  held  here  week- 
ly, and  there  are  two  annual  fairs.  Dere- 
ham suffered  severely  from  fire  in  the  years 
1581  and  1679.  Population  £888.  16  miles 
W.  of  Norwich,  and  100  N.N.E.  of  London. 
Long.  0.  66.  E.    Lat.  52.  40.  N. 

Dereham  West,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk.     Population  H9. 

Dereia,  a  town  of  Syria,  6  miles  S.  of 
Damascus. 

Derenburg,  a  small  town  of  the  Prus- 
sian states.  Population  2000.  It  stands  on 
the  Holzemme,  6  miles  W.  S.  W.  Halber- 
stadt.  Long.  10. 53. 38.E.  Lat.  51. 5S.40.X. 

Derendeh,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  government  of  Sivas,  56  miles  E.  of 
Sivas. 

Derescke,  a  market  town  of  Hungary, 
80  miles  N.  W.  of  Bihar. 

Deretkia,  a  small  town  of  Russian 
Poland,  in  the  government  of  Podolia. 

Derg,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs 
from  Lough  Derg  to  the  river  Foyle,  S 
miles  E.  of  Donegal. 

Derg  asp,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Seistan,  40  miles  S.W.  of  Bost, 
and  110  E.  of  Zareng.  Long.  63.  48.  & 
Lat.  32.  5.  N. 

Dbrgurun,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Turfy, 
in  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad.    Houses  300. 

Derhaliah,  a  {own  of  Syria,  20  miles 
S.  of  Damascus. 

Deriaabad,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Oude.  Long.  81.  50.  £.  Lat  & 
55.  N. 

Deriabi,  one  of  the  Kartan  islands,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hay  of  Curia  Muria,  J 
the  coast  of  Arabia,  Lone.  55.  W.  £• 
f*t.  17.  35.  fft 
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Dz&ia  Khan,  a  town  of  Hindostari, 
province  of  Lahore,  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  Indus,  hut  tributary  to  the 
Afchans.    Long.  71.  2.  E.    Lat.  31.  36.  N. 

Deriapore,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Bahar ;  it  is  situated  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Ganges.  Long.  85.  30.  £. 
Lat  25.  19.  N. 

Deriase  Nemet,  a  lake  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Fan,  10  miles  S.  £.  of  Schiras. 

De&ig,  a  small  island  near  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland.   Long.  8.  «4.  E.  Lat.  84. 55.  N. 

Deri ian,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Nttolia,  36  miles  £.  of  Amasreh. 

Derxbach,  or  Termbach,  a  large  Til- 
lage of  the  grand  duchy  of  Weimar,  in  the 
principality  of  Eisenacn.  Population  1350. 
8  miles  S.  £.  of  Marpurg. 

Dernie,  a  town  of  Great  Bukharia,  25 
miles  N.  of  Vashgherd. 

Dernisch,  or  Debnis,  a  small  town 
and  fortress  of  the  Austrian  states,  in  Dal- 
matia,  80  miles  N.  of  Sebenico. 

Dernock,  or  Dabnick,  a  village  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tweed,  l£  mile  W;  of 
Melrose. 

Debpes,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Laristan,  60  miles  N.  £.  of  Lar. 

Debba,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen, 
46  miles  S.  £.  of  Lpheia. 

Debbie,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
TinoeofGhilan,  130  miles  N.  W.  of  Resh. 

Debboukab,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khorassan,  30  miles  from  Tersniz. 

Derby.    See  Londonderry. 

Debit,  Dary,  or  Defry,  a  river  of 
North  Wales,  which  runs  into  the  Avon 
near  Dolgelly. 

Debbybryan,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Gal  way,     89  miles  from  Dublin. 

Dersena,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Seistan,  888  miles  8.  of  Zareng. 

Derso,  a  town  of  the  Venetian  territo- 
ry, on  the  east  bank  of  the  lake  of  Guarda. 

Debtal,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Seistan,  30  miles  W.  of  Dergasp. 

Debtensk,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak,  90  miles  W.  of  Kermanshah. 

Dertinoen,  Upper  and  Lower,  two 
villages  of  Wirtemberg,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ens,  upper  bailiwic  of  Maulbron. 
They  contain  1600  inhabitants. 

Derval,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 

department  of  the  Loire  Inferieure,  on  the 

road  from  Rennes  to  Nantes.    Population 

1600.    U  miles  W.S.W.  of  Chateau- 
briand. 
Debtbs,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 

of  Herman,  110  miles  £.  of  Arokhage. 
Debtiue,  a  manufacturing  village   of 

Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Forfar,  contain- 
ing 400  inhabitants.  Near  it  are  the  re- 
i  of  a  Danish  fort. 


Dervio,  a  small  town  of  Lombardy,  on" 
the  east  bank  of  the  lake  of  Como,  18  miles' 
N.N.E.  ofComo. 

Dervock,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  180  miles  from  Dublin. 

Derwent,  a  river  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  rising  in  Bor- 
rowdale,  from  whence  it  emerges  to  form 
a  lake.  It  receives  the  Cocker  at  Cocker- 
mouth,  after  which  it  falls  into  the  Irish 
sea  at  Workington.  It  is  throughout  a  ra- 
pid stream. 

Derwent,  a  river  of  England,  which 
runs  into  the  Ouse,  5  miles  S»  £.  of  Selby, 
in  the  county  of  York.. 

Derwent,  a  river  of  England,  which 
rises  in  Northumberland,  and  flows  into 
the  Tyne,  about  3  miles  above  Newcastle. 

Derwent,  a  river  of  England,  which 
rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of 
Derby,  and  is  formed  of  several  streams, 
one  of  which  issues  from  the  cavern  of 
Castleton.  Passing  through  the  county, 
it  forms  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of 
the  magnificent  seat  Chatsworth,  celebrated 
for  its  water-works,  and  situated  near  the 
town  of  Derby.  It  afterwards  falls  into 
the  Trent,  8  miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Derby. 

Derwent  Fells,  a  mountain  of  Eng* 
land,  celebrated  for  its  mines  of  black  lead/ 
somewhat  to  the  S.  of  Keswick. 

Derwent  Water,  a  lake  of  England, 
in  Cumberland,  formed  by  the  river  Der- 
went, about  four  miles  long,  and  rather 
more  than  one  wide,  with  several  small 
islands,  one  of  which  is  called  Derwent. 
The  northern  part  of  the  lake  is  near 
Keswick. 

Dery,  or  Defry,  a  river  of  England,  in 
Merionethshire,  which  falls  into  the  Avon. 

Des,  a  small  town  of  Transylvania,  in 
the  inner  palatinate  of  Szolnock.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  salt  mines.  26  mQes 
N.  N.  E.  of  Clausenburg,  Long.  93.  23. 
E.    Lat.  47   1.  50.  N, 

Desadaux,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cantop  of  Bern,  6  miles  W.  of  Mont- 
belliard. 

Desaouero,  a  river  of  South  America* 
which  issues  from  Lake  Titiaca,  in  Peru, 
and  running  in  a  southerly  direction,  ter- 
minates in  Lake  Paria.  Over  this  river  is 
still  to  be  seen  the  bridge  of  rushes,  con- 
structed by  the  fifth  inca  of  Peru,  for 
transporting  his  army  to  the  other  side ;  it 
is  found  so  useful,  that  it  is  carefully  re- 
built every  six  months  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  provinces.  .  % 

Desaouero,  a  large  river  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  Patagonia,  which  is  formed  from 
a  number  of  streams  that  flow  down 
the  western  Andes  of  Cuyo,  and  after  a 
course  of  nearly  1000  miles,  in  a  direction 
generally  south-east,  falls  into  the  Atlan-* 
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tje,  in  kt  3*.  45.  S.    This  river  is  some* 
times  called  Bio  Colorado. 

Desabt,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny. 

Debbaaa,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat.  Long.  79.  44,  B-  Lat. 
SI.  44.  N. 

Dbsbobough,  a  pariah  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Northampton-  Population 
831. 

Deschkin,  a  small  town  of  Russia,  iu 
the  government  of  Orel,  situated  on  the 
Oka.  Population  500.  484-  miles  8. 8,  JS. 
of  Petersburg,  Long.  37. 10.  R  Lat.  53. 
45.  N. 

Deschka,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Bechin,  with  1000  inhabit- 
ants.   4  miles  W.  of  Aycha. 

Dese,  a  small  river  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  rises  in  the  bisjioprick  of  Liege,  and 
falls  into  die  Maese  near  Bop  le  Due, 

Desbada,  Cape,  a  low  point  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  about 
$  miles  south-south-west  of  Cape  Pillar,  the 
south-west  point  of  entrance  into  the 
straits  of  Magellan  from  the  Pacific  ocean. 
Long.  76.  45.  W.    Lat.  52.  58.  S. 

Deseada,  Debt rad a,  or  DcsincRAnA, 
the  flrtt  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  discover- 
ed by  Columbus  in  the  year  1494;  about 
ten  miles  long,  and  hardly  five  broad. 
The  soil  is  in  some  places  black  and  good, 
in  others  sandy  ana  unproductive.  \6 
miles  E.  of  Guadeloupe.  Long.  61. 15.  W. 
Lat.  16.  38.  Nf 

Dbsbcho,  a  small  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  about  6  leagues  off  the  coast  of 
Porto  Rico,  situated  in  Jong.  67.  31.  W. 
1st.  18. 90.  N. 

Dbsen,  a  small  town  of  Greece,  in  the 
province  of  Magnesia,  with  150  houses.  9 
miles  S.  of  Agia. 

Da  sen  berg,  a  small  town  of  the  Prusr 
sian  states,  in  the  principality  of  Pader- 
born. 

Dkse*t  Island,  Mount,  an  island  on 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  district 
of  Main,  containing  about  200  inhabitants. 
Lat  44. 18.  N. 

Dbsesfoir,  Cafe,  or  Despair,  situated 
pn  the  north  side  of  Chaleur  bay,  about  3 
miles  W.  a  W.  of  Bonaventure  island. 

Desfosd,  s  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Leicester.  Population  661-  6} 
miles  from  Leicester. 

Desha k,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  jSeistau. 

Desio,  a  town  of  Lornbardy,  in  the 
Milanese,  q  miles  N.  of  Milan. 

Desibe,  Poet,  a  harbour  on  the  eastern 
eeast  of  South  America,  so  called  by  sir 
Thomas  Cavendish,  who  put  in  there  in 
1586.  On  the  south  side  of  its  entrance  is 
a  remarkable  rock  rising  from  the  water 


like  a  steeple,  which  is  in  esedlentBnrk 
to  know  the  harbour  by.  The  hsrboar 
was  found  by  commodore  Byron  to  be  my 
narrow  for  nearly  four  miles,  with  s  tide 
running  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hoar. 
There  were  also  many  rocks  and  sbotli; 
but  they  were  all  above  water.  Long.  U. 
85.  W.    Lat.  47.  7.8. 

Dbsibb,  8t,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Allier,  13  mile) 
N.  W.  of  Mont-Lucon. 

Deskfobb,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Banff,  consisting  of  a  valley,  be- 
tween a  range  of  hills.  It  ie  about  5  mil* 
long  and  3  broad.    Population  634. 

Desna,  a  large  ana  navigable  river  of 
Russia,  which  runs  into  the  Dnieper  new 
Kiev. 

Desna,  a  river  of  Russian  Lithuania, 
which  falls  into  the  Dwina. 

Desolation,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  snack* 
west  coast  of  Tern  del  Fuego.  Long.  78. 
12.  W.  Lat.  54.  55.  S. 

Desolation,  Cape,  the  south  point  of 
Greenland,  near  Davis's  straits.  Long.  47. 
W.    Lat.  61.  45.  N. 

Desolation  Island.  See  Kemtfa'i 
Land. 

pESOLLADOS,   PuBRTA  BE  LOS,    S  OXK 

on  the  coast  of  Nicaragua,  in  the  Pacific 
ocean. 

Dbsfaib,  a  bay  on  the  south-west  coast, 
of  Newfoundland  island. 

Dbspensa,  a  settlement  of  Costa  Rica, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  10  miki 
south  of  Nicoya. 

Dessau,  a  district  of  the  principality  of 
Anhalt,  containing  53,500  inhabitants.  la 
chief  products  are  corn  and  fea;  it  hu 
also  considerable  pastures. 

Dessau,  the  chief  place  in  the  foregoing 
division  of  the  principality  of  Anhalt,  studs 
on  the  road  from  Halle  to  Berlin,  in  • 
pleasant  valley  on  the  Mulda,  which  fell* 
into  the  Elbe  about  half  a  league  from  the 
town.  The  chief  buildings  are  thejpriace's 
castle  and  the  government  house.  Tbe  Cal- 
yinists  have  two  churches,  the  Lutherans 
one,  the  Catholics  a  meeting  house,  sod 
the  Jews  a  synagogue.  The  inhabitants 
amount  to  9400,  of  whom  above  900  are 
Jews.  This  town  was  repeatedly  occupied 
and  abandoned  by  the  hostile  forces  is  Sep- 
tember and  October  )8}3.  The  environs 
are  very  cheerful,  and  have  been  greatly 
embellished  by  the  late  prince.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  objects  is  a  drse  st  the 
side  of  the  Elbe  nearly  5  miles  Ions,  from 
10  to  11  feet  high,  and  GO  feet  thidtst  the 
base.  28  miles  S.E.  of  Magdeburg.  Long. 
12.  17.  1.  E.  Lat.  51.  50.  fc  N. 
.  Debsuhney,  a  river  of  Wales,  hi  the 
county  of  Merioneth,  which  runs  into  the 
Irish  sea,  5  miles  S.  £.  of  Sunmhugh  Point 
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PBiTAnro'sBAY,  t  bay  on  the  west 
eoait  of  the  island  or  peninsula  of  Saghalin. 
Long.  148.  *  E.   Lat.  48.  59.  N> 

Dutaxtubdb,  a  (own  of  Siberia,  in  the 
fOTeroment  of  Irkutsk,  48  miles  W.  of 
YiksUk. 

Dmtbuction  Island,  an  island  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  North  America,  situated, 
according  to  Vaneou? er,  in  lat.  47.  37.  N. 
loag.335. 49.  £.  It  is  about  a  league  in 
circuit,  low,  and  nearly  flat  on  the  top, 
mntioff  a  very  barren  aspect,  and  pro- 
dodag  oaly  one  or  two  dwarf  trees  at  each 
cod* 

DmiifTuiADA.    See  Dog  Island. 

Duvats,  a  town  ct  France,  in  the  de- 
prtmeat  of  the  Pas-de-Calais.  Population 
S10O.   9  miles  S.£.  of  Boulogne. 

Dusty*,  a  market  town  of  Hungary, 
n  the  palatinate  of  Sara,  36  miles  £•  of 
Gjik 

Ditmold,  swell  built  town  of  Germany, 
jo  the  county  of  Lippe,  on  the  river  Wehre, 
tith  a  strong  castle.  Population  8370. 
BaearerwCalvinist  churches,  and  one 
Lutheran.  35  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Minden. 
Long.  ft.  45.  E.  Lat.  51. 53.  N. 

Dbtioit  River,  or  Strait  of  St 
Claim,  the  strait  or  river  which  flows 
from  Lake  St  Clair  into  Lake  Erie,  and 
forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  the 
United  Stales  and  Upper  Canada.  It  is 
40  miles  long,  and  is  the  channel  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes  of  Ca- 
fifth,  Huron,  Superior,  and  Michigan,  are 
conveyed  to  the  ocean.  On  the  east  side  of 
this  river  cultivation  has  made  great  pro- 
pw,  and  settlements  and  villages  are  gra- 
ouDt  overspreading   the   country  in  all 

Dbtbmt^  flourishing  village  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  west  side  of  the  above  river, 
ttosjtingof  200  houses,  a  Protestant  and 
ftthotic  church,  and  other  public  buildings. 
The  fort  snd  military  works  are  very  strong* 
They  were,  however,  taken,  in  1819,  by 
the  British,  under  general  Brock. 

Detta,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  pala- 
timte  of  Tones,  on  the  river  Kerschawa, 
«5  miles  S.  of  Temesvar. 

Dittblback,  or  Tbttelbaci,  a  small 
t»wn  of  the  Bavarian  states,  in  the  circle  of 
A*  Lower  Maine,  on  the  Maine.  It  con- 
tain* 2200  inhabitants.  9mue8E,ofWurts- 


Jettexheim,  a  small  town  of  the  Bava- 
rian states,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Da- 
nnbe,  district  of  Pappenheim.  In  this 
^bmirhood,  vis.  at  the  village  of  Gra- 
ta, tie  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  ditch 
or  canal,  by  which  Charlemagne  attempted 
to  join  the  Altmuhl  with  the  Rednite,  and 
oawequently  the  Danube  with  the  Rhine, 
'flthevearTfS. 


Dbttingen,  a  village  of  the  Bavarian 
states,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Maine, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Maine,  contain- 
ing 410  inhabitants.  In  1743  an  im- 
portant success  was  gained  here  by  the  An- 
glo-Austrian army,  commanded  by  George 
II.  in  person,  over  the  French  under  mar- 
shal Noailles.    9  miles  S.  of  Hanau. 

Drttinqbn,  a  small  town  of  Wirtem- 
berg, in  the  upper  bailiwic  of  Anhausen, 
with  1100  inhabitants. 

DSTTINGEN    AM  ScHLOSSBBBO,    B  Smsll 

town  of  Wirtemberg,  in  the  department  of 
the  Jaxt,  with  8300  inhabitants. 

Dettingrn  unter  Ubacb,  a  market 
town  of  Wirtemberg,  in  the  department  of 
the  Alps,  containing  8300  inhabitants. 

Djbttoe,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs 
into  the  Tivy,  in  the  county  of  Cardigan. 

Dittwang,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Resat,  with  600  inhabitants. 

Dkttweiler,  a  large  village  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
containing  1500  inhabitants. 

Deva,  or  Deb  a,  the  name  of  two  rivers 
in  Spain,  one  of  which  passes  by  Mondra- 
gon,  and  rails  into  the  bay  of  Biscay,  at  the 
town  of  Deva,  in  Guipuscoa;  the  other 
has  its  source  in  the  Asturias,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Galicia,  and  joins  the  river  Ove 
nearOviedo. 

Deva,  a  fishing  town  and  seaport  of 
Spain,  in  Guipuscoa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Deva,  15  miles  W.  of  St  Sebastian. 
Long.  8.84.  W.  Lat  43. 19.  N. 

Deva,  a  large  and  populous  town  of 
Transylvania,  in  the  county  of  Hungad, 
situated  on  the  river  Marosch,  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill,  on  which  there  ia  a  strong  castle, 
and  a  mountain  pass.  About  three-rburthn 
of  a  league  from  this  there  is  a  copper 
mine  which  yields  annually  about  100  tone 
of  pure  metal  10  miles  W.  of  Millenbach. 
Long.  88.  45.  £.  Lat.  47. 19.  4.  N. 

Deval,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
15  miles  S.  8.  W.  of  Batacola. 

Devaixotty,  a  town  of  Thibet,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  10  miles  S.  of 
Gangoutri. 

Dbvafravaoa,  a  town  of  Northern 
Hindustan,  province  of  Serinagur,  situat- 
ed at  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  the  union, 
of  which  forms  that  part  of  the  Ganges 
held  most  sacred  by  the  Hindoos,  by  bath- 
ing in  which  they  suppose  themselves  puri- 
fied from  all  their  former  sins.  The  town 
is  built  on  the  scarp  of  a  mountain,  about 
100  feet  above  the  water.  The  houses  are 
built  of  stone,  but  are  covered  with  shingles^ 
and  do  not  exceed  850.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  town  stands  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Ramachandra,  constructed  of  large  blocks 
of  cut  stone,  piled  up,  without  mortar,  to 
the  height  of  60  feet ;  the  image  i»  of 
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Mick  stone,  and  about  six  feet  high.  The 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  Bra- 
ining, who  reap  a  rich  harvest  from  the 
superstition  of  the  pilgrims,  beside  which 
they  have  an  estate  consisting  of  25  villages. 
The  town  and  temple  suffered  considerably 
by  an  earthquake  in  1803,  but  the  latter 
was  repaired  at  the  expence  of  the  Man- 
latta  chief  Dowlet  Row  Sindia.  Long. 
78.  31.  E.  Lat.  SO.  9.  N. 

Deucar,  a  district  of  Northern  Hindos- 
tan,  situated  about  the  28th  degree  of  north- 
ern latitude,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Oude.  Its  chief  is  tributary  to  the  rajah  of 
NepauL 

Deucak,  the  capital  of  the  above  dis- 
trict.   Long.  82.  10.  £.  Lat.  28.  9.  N. 

Develi  Karahissar,  a  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  Caramania.  Distant  22  miles 
8.  W.  of  Kaisarieh,  and  110  £.  of  Konielr. 

Dkvslto,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Bulgaria,  near  the  Black  sea,  106  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Constantinople.  Long.  27. 22. 
£.  Lat.  42.  25.  N. 

Devenish,  an  island  of  Ireland,  situat- 
ed in  Lough  Erne.  The  ruins  of  a  cele- 
brated monastery,  founded  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, are  seen  here.  Distant  3  miles  N.  of 
Enniskillen. 

Devbnter,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  capital  of  a  district  in  the  province  of 
Overyssel,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  agree- 
able country,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Yssel.  It  is  not  of  great  size,  but  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  flanked  with  a  great 
number  of  towers,  and  defended  with 
broad  and  deep  ditches.  The  cathedral  is 
a  venerable  and  noble  structure ;  besides  it 
there  are  three  parish  churches,  and  several 
suppressed  convents.  This  was  the  birth 
place  of  the  younger  Grorovius;  it  is  at 
present  the  seat  of  an  athenaeum,  or  pro- 
vincial academy.  Linen  is  manufactured 
here,  and  die  traffic  in  cattle,  butter,  and 
cheese,  is  considerable.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Yssel  there  is  a  beautiful  promenade. 
.  Population  10,100.  8  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
"Zutphen,  and  46  E.  of  Amsterdam.  Long. 
6.  3.  E.  Lat  52.  18.  N. 

Deveril,  a  river  of  England,  which 
runs  into  the  Willy,  near  Warminster,  in 
the  county  of  Wilts. 

Deveril  Langbridge,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Wilts.  Population 
1228. 

Deverok,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which 
rises  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen.  It  re- 
ceives the  Bogie  near  the  town  of  Huntly, 
and  other  tributary  streams,  and  after  a 
course  exceeding  50  miles  in  length,  it 
Alls  into  the  German  ocean  at  the  town  of 
Banff.  It  contains  abundance  of  trout  and 
salmon. 

Deveee,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 


department  of  the  Gem,  14  miks  W.  <& 
Mirande. 

Deviataia,  a  river  of  Siberia,  whkk 
runs  into  the  Osenoka.  Long.  149. 34.  £ 
Lat.  62.  25.  N. 

Devicotta,  a  fort  and  seaport  town  <rf 
the  north  of  India,  district  of  Tanjore, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colerooa  rirer. 
This  place  was  taken  by  major  Laurence  in 
1749,  and  became  one  of  the  East  Inaa 
company's  principal  factories  oh  the  Co. 
romandel  coasts.  The  approach  to  the  port 
is  very  dangerous,  owing  to  an  extant 
shoal  which  lies  off  it  Long.  79. 55.  £. 
Lat.  11.20.  N. 

Devidan,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
district  of  Dindigul,  17  miles  S.  of  Dm. 
digul. 

Devil,  Isle  of,  one  of  the  Mohcts 
islands. 

Deville,  a  small  but  well  built  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Seine,  near  Rouen :  it  has  1700  inhabitants, 
with  cotton  manufactures. 

Devillon,  a  small  island  near  the  vat 
coast  of  Ireland.  Long.  9.  59.  W.  L& 
54.  5.  N. 

Devil's  Bason,  a  harbour  in  Chnstaus 
sound,  in  Terra  del  Fnego,  so  called  by 
captain  Cook,  who  visited  it  in  1774,  from 
its  gloomy  appearance.  It  is  encompassed 
by  rocks  of  such  a  savage  aspect,  and  or" 
such  a  vast  height,  even  as  to  shut  out 
during  the  summer  the  light  of  the  me- 
ridian sun.  The  harbour  is,  however,  com* 
modious. 

Devil's  Island,  an  island  on  the  east 
side  of  Chesapeak  bay,  in  Maryland. 

Devil's  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  coast  of  South  Carotin. 
Long.  79.  42.  W.  Lat.  32.  53.  N. 

Devil's  Island.    See  Juro. 

Devil's  Islands  (Islands  de  Duiii) 
a  cluster  of  small  islands  near  the  coast 
of  Guiana.  Long.  63.  26.  W.  Lat  * 
12.  N. 

Devil's  Key,  a  small  island  on  the 
Spanish  main,  near  the  Mosquito  shore, 
surrounded  with  rocks.  Long.  82. 35.  W. 
Lat  14.  5.  N. 

Devil's  Nose,  a  promontory  on  tfc 
south  side  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Devil's  Race,  rocks  near  the  south 
coast  of  Jamaica,  off  Cullabash  hay. 

Devin,  a  town  of  Kurdistan,  10  miles 
N.  E.  of  Van. 

Devizes,  or  The  Vibs,  a  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Wilts,  situated  oo 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  canal.  It  consists  of 
two  parishes,  andhas  two  parochial  church**; 
that  dedicated  to  St  John  displaying  roaoy 
traces  of  the  Anglo-Norman  style  d  archi- 
tecture, together  with  several  fine  vanetJc 
Of  the  pointed  or  English  node.   Here  l< 
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iko  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  a  meeting-house 
for  dissenters.  The  town  ball  is  a  hand- 
tome  edifice,  of  modern  erection ;  and  the 
new  jail  is  a  substantial  and  appropriate 
building.  In  the  free  grammar-school, 
which  is  a  plain  and  commodious  structure, 
nearly  one  hundred  children,  of  both  sexes, 
naive  a  useful  education  gratuitously.  It 
has  been  supposed,  by  some  writers,  that 
the  origin  of  this  town  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  period  at  which  the  Romans  held  away 
in  Britain ;  but  such  an  opinion  is  founded 
chiefly  on  the  circumstance  of  some  Ro- 
man coins,  and  other  moveable  antiauities, 
bring  been  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  place  seems  not  to  have  at- 
tuned any  appearance  of  importance  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  at  which  time  a 
itrong  castle  was  built  here,  by  Roger, 
bishop  of  Salisbury.  This  structure,  which 
rtood  on  the  west  of  the  town,  underwent 
a  memorable  siege  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
ml  is  believed  to  have  experienced  an  as- 
smlt  in  the  civil  war  of  the  17th  century, 
hot  it  is  now  completely  demolished.  In 
the  Utter  war,  the  parliamentary  forces 
were  defeated  in  the  vicinity  of  De- 
vizes, by  a  detachment  of  the  royal  army, 
uder  the  command  of  the  marquis  of  Hert- 
ford and  prince  Maurice.  This  borough  has 
rtturned two  members  to  parliament  since 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  right  of  elec- 
tion is  vested  in  the  mayor  and  a  select 
mtmber  of  burgesses  only.  The  manufac- 
ture of  woollens  is  prosecuted  here  to  a  con- 
Bflmbk  extent.  There  is  a  good  weekly 
market  for  corn,  and  there  are  seven  an- 
nul fain.  Population  3750.  Distant  23$ 
mles  from  Salisbury,  and  88 1  W.  by  S. 
from  London.  Long.  1.  68.  £.  Lat.  51. 
81.X. 

Diule,  a  small  river  of  French  Flan- 
fas,  which  falls  into  the  Lys  below  Lille, 
h  forms  part  of  the  water  navigation  to 
Iille. 

Deulemondb,  a  small  town  of  French 
Flanders,  in  the  department  of  the  North, 
where  the  river  Deule  falls  into  the  Lys. 
6  mile*  N.W.  of  Lille. 

Deulima,  a  village  of  Russia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Moscow,  40  miles  from  Mo*- 
cow. 

Dctok,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
<n  the  north  by  the  Bristol  channel,  on  the 
cast  by  the  counties  of  Dorset  and  Somer- 
set, on  the  south  by  the  English  channel, 
•nd  on  the  west  by  the  county  of  Cornwall. 
It  extends  nearly  70  miles  from  north  to 
«nth,  and  65  from  east  to  west ;  it  is  about 
280  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  a  super- 
nail  area  of  249S  square  miles,  or  1,595,309 
square  teres.  The  sea  is  its  boundary  for 
At  tat  150  miles.  A  large  portion  of  the 
fowty  is  open  and  uncultivated  t  the  lands 


in  general  are  not  high,  and  the'  moat  ele* 
vated  part  is  Exraoor,  where  Dunkery 
Beacon  is  elevated  1890  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Dartmoor,  a  wild,  and  in  many 
parts  a  barren  tract,  occupies  53,644  acres. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  surface,  how* 
ever,consi8ts  of  fine  vales.  The  climate  is  par- 
ticularly mild,  and  Devonshire  is  on  that  ac- 
count the  resort  of  valetudinarians  from  all 
the  northern  counties  of  Britain.  Snow  sel- 
dom lies  long  on  the  ground ;  myrtles  flourish 
in  the  open  air ;  and  the  atmosphere  seems 
divested  of  that  pernicious  humidity  which  in 
other  places  tends  so  much  to  foster  disease;. 
Two  districts,  the  Vale  of  Exeter  and  South 
Hams,  are  peculiarly  favoured ;  nevertheless 
an  endemial  disease,  called  the  Devonshire 
cholic,  prevails  among  the  inhabitants. 
This  county  is  watered  by  the  Exe,  Ta- 
mar,  Torridge,  Teign,  Taw,  Dart,  and 
other  streams.  The  first  rises  in  that  part 
of  Exmoor  which  lies  in  Somersetshire,  and 
leaving  it  at  Dalverton,  passes  Exeter,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  at  Exmouth.  Devonshire 
is  bounded  on  the  Cornwall  side,  nearly  the 
whole  way,  by  the  Tamar,  which  at  length, 
by  its  confluence  with  the  sea  at  Plymouth, 
forms  the  harbour  of  Hamoaze,  or  Plymouth 
sound.  Not  flu*  from  its  source  in  Corn* 
wall  is  that  of  the  Torridge,  which,  after 
its  junction  with  the  Taw,  is  discharged 
into  Barnstaple  bay.  There  are  mineral 
waters  possessed  of  various  medicinal  qua- 
lities at  Tavistock,  Cleave,  Lamerton* 
Bampton,  and  Lifton.  Small  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver  are  found  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  county,  as  also  antimony,  nis« 
muth,  and  cobalt.  Copper,  lead,  tin,  iron, 
and  manganese,  are  more  abundant.  Tin 
was  formerly  obtained  in  great  quantities, 
but  the  mines  are  now  abandoned.  Copper 
ere,  of  rich  quality,  is  found  at  the  depth 
of  83  fathoms  from  the  surface,  at  North 
Molton,  in  the  parish  of  Brideston,  near 
Tavistock,  and  at  Buckland  in  the  Moor. 
Rich  veins  of  lead  ore  were  discovered  some 
years  ago  at  Combe  Martin,  with  silver 
combined  in  the  proportion  of  from  90  to 
168  ounces  per  ton.  Iron  is  found  near 
the  same  place ;  and  from  a  mine  of  man* 
ganese  at  Newton  St  Cyriok,  150  to  900 
tons  are  exported  yearly  to  London.  This 
county  likewise  produces  gypsum,'  and  a 
beautiful  kind  of  veined  marble,  called  De- 
vonshire marble,  susceptible  of  a  high  po- 
lish. The  Bovey  coal,  which  is  distingutslr- 
ed  from  other  species  by  certain  peculiari- 
ties, is  obtained  from  a  place  called  Bovey 
Heathfield.  There  is  a  cavern,  known  by 
the  name  of  Kent's  Hole,  about  a  mile 
from  Torquay,  which  is  900  yards  long. 
All  the  rivers  of  Devonshire  abound  with 
fish,  and  these  are  taken  in  great  variety 
and  abundance  on   the  coast,     Salmon, 
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plaice,  soles,  thejohndoree,  are  very  fine: 
the  opah,  a  rare  fish,  sometimes  occurs 
here,  and  also  the  torpedo.  There  are  exten- 
sive oyster  beds  at  Starcross,*  Topaham,  and 
Lympstone.  The  southern  part  of  the 
county  is  esteemed  the  moat  fertile,  and  the 
•system  of  agriculture  is  in  general  fir  ad- 
vanced: numerous  sheep  are  bred  here, 
but  they  are  smaller  than  in  many  other 
counties,  and  said  to  be  subject  to  the  rot. 
Black  cattle  thrive  well,  and  after  being 
fed  in  Devonshire  are  sent  to  pasture  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  before  bong  driven  to 
the  Loudon  market.  The  breed  is  much 
celebrated  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  dairy.  The  woollen  manufac- 
ture was  formerly  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  North  and  South  Molton,  Tiver- 
ton, and  Bampton,  for  the  Levant  trade, 
but  it  tB  now  declining.  Serge  is  woven  at 
Totness  chiefly  by  women:  from  hence, 
Moreton,  and  other  places,  coarse  stuff*  are 
sent  to  be  dried  at  Exeter.  Many  of  the 
lower  classes  of  females  are  occupied  in 
making  bone  lace.  An  iron  foundery,  and 
works  for  cutlery,  are  established  on  a  large 
scale  at  Tavistock.  Ship-building  is  car- 
ried on  at  the  various  porta ;  and  a  few 
years  ago  no  leas  than  2741  hands  were  em- 
ployed m  different  branches  of  the  marine 
department  in  the  great  naval  arsenal  at 
Plymouth.  Large  quantities  of  cyder  are 
made  in  the  county,  and  a  liquor  called 
whitt  alt,  of  an  intoxicating  Quality,  is 
brewed  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingsbndge.  Pro- 
perty is  much  divided  in  Devonshire :  there 
are  few  extensive  firms,  and  many  resident 
owners.  This  county  is  divided  into  31 
hundreds,  consisting  of  464  parishes.  It 
contains  40  market  towns,  in  which  are  in- 
cluded 1  city,  Exeter,  and  10  boroughs. 
There  are  86  members  returned  to  parlia- 
ment: two  for  the  county,  and  two  for 
each  of  the  following  places ;  Exeter,  Tot- 
ness, Plymouth,  Oskhampton,  Barnstaple, 
Plympton,  Honiton,  Tavistock,  Ashbur- 
fon,  Dartmouth,  Berealston,  and  Tiver- 
ton. Devonshire  was  anciently  inhabit- 
ed by  the  tribe  Danmonii,  and  afterwards 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  West 
Saxons, 

Families,         -  74,41* 

>.       ■  ■  engaged  in  agricnl-  # 

ture,     33,044 
i  in  trade  and 

/  manufactures,  30,977 

>.  ■     ■        otherwise,       16,344 

-Total  individuals,        •    >     -       383,308 

Devon,  or  Do  van,  a  river  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Claekmannan,  which  rises 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ochil  hills,  and  after  a 
circuitous  course  of  40  miles,  fills  into  the 
river  forth  at   Cambus,  *  miles  above 


Alloa,  at  the  distance  of  about  4  mil 
from  its  source.  About  8  miles  from  Kin 
ross  there  is  a  cascade  44  feet  in  heigh 
called  the  Caldron  Linn,  and  others,  at  dil 
ferent  places,  which,  together  with  ti 
structure  of  the  banks,  exhibit  angular  is 
interesting  objects.  The  Devon  iron  wart 
are  about  4  miles  from  the  month  of  ta 


Divok,  or  South  Devon,  a  small  ri* 
of  Scotland,  in  Clactanannanahire,  which 
after  a  winding  course  of  several  mile 
falls  into  the  Forth  at  Clackmannan  hu 


J)xobkn,  n  town  of  the  Prussian  state 
in  the  duchy  of  Julian,  with  3500  inb 
bitants.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  iroe 
and  paper.  14  miles  E.  of  Aix-k-Chtpelk 
Long.  6. S5.  £.  Lat.  50.  50.  N. 

Deuene,  a  large  village  of  North  Br* 
bant, with  1 700 inhabitanta.  6mues£.&& 
of  Helmonc 

Deumxn,  a  village  of  the  Netherisofc 
in  North  Brabant,  near  Ravenatein,  with 
800  inhabitanta. 

Diutekok,   or  Deoticbjem,  a  null 
town  of  the  Netherlanda,  in  the 
of  Gudderland,  on  what  is  called  'the 
YaseL   Population  1400.   lOnriksfcS. 
of  Doeaburg. 

Deutschrndoxf,   a   market  town 
Hungary,  in  the  palatinate  of  Zyps,  on  the 
river  Poper,  with  linen  manufactures. 

DauTSCHiKorPEN,  a  village  and  district 
of  Tyrol,  8  miles  S.E.  of  Bolano. 

Deutschenthal,  n  large  market  ton 
of  Hungary,  in  the  palatinate  of  Liptm. 

Deutschause,  a  market  town  of  Mo- 
ravia, belonging  to  the  town  of  Olmutt, 
with  1930  inhabitanta. 

Deutsche  Bon,  a  small  town  of  Wei 
Prussia,  with  2300  inhabitants.  16  miles 
£.  S.  E.  of  Markisch  Friedland. 

DsuTSCH-LvrTacH,  a  large  market  ton 
of  Hungary,  in  the  palatinate  of  Liptto. 

Deutz,  a  small  town  of  die  Prusmt 
states,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
opposite  to  Cologne,  with  which  it  b* 
communication  by  a  bridge  of  bnu. 
Here  is  a  Benedictine  abbey.  Popukwi 
9000. 

Deux  Points,  a  principality  or  duchy  of 
Germany,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  now  forming  part  of  tbeBi- 
varian  province  on  that  river.  The  tori' 
tory  of  Deux  Ponta  was  ceded  to  Fran* 
at  the  peace  of  Luneville  in  1602,  pnt 
up  nt  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814  to  Austria, 
and  exchanged  by  that  power  with  Banna 
for  other  districts.  When  a  separate  prin- 
cipality, Deux  Ponta  was  calcnlsted  to  a* 
tain  00,000  inhabitants;  though  moun- 
tainous, it  is  tolerably  productm  both  is 
corn  and  wine. 
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Dttx  Pouts,  Lis,  t  town  of  the  Ba- 
varian states,  the  capital  of  the  foregoing 
(foehj,  and  now  of  a  district  in  the  circle  of 
the  Rhine.  It  is  situated  on  the  right 
bwk  of  the  Little  Erlbach,  and  has  a  splen- 
<lit!  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
duke.  The  principal  objects  of  interest 
arc  the  beautiful  organ  in  the  spacious  town 
chnrch,  the  new  Lutheran  church,  the 
Lutheran  academy,  and  the  orphan  house. 
Stanulscs  Lecsynsky,  king  of  Poland,  took 
op  his  residence  here  in  1709,  and  built,  in 
a  filler  abou>  half  a  mile  from  the  town, 
the  rammer  palace  of  Schuhflick,  which  ia 
dow  in  reins.  Deux  Ponts  is  well  known 
by  its  valuable  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
utin  classics,  the  establishment  for  the 
printing  of  which  has  been  removed  to 
tattburz.  Population  5000.  46  miles 
If.  of  Manheim,  and  58  E.  of  Menu. 
Long.  7. 25.  E.    Lat.  49.  16.  N. 

DcvYueosBA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Golconda,  35  miles  E.  8.  E.  of  Hyderabad. 

DawiGua,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
licce  of  Malwah,  belonging  to  the  Mahrat- 
tts.  Long.  T6.  SO.  E.    Lat  24.  36.  N. 

Dcwal,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
15  miles  S.  8.  W.  of  Batacola. 

Dewan,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
tf  Gujetat,  belonging  to  the  Mahrattas. 
Long.  73.  E.    Lat.  S3.  18.  N. 

Dewaxcole,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Orisa,  SO  miles  N.W.  of  Sonepour. 

DtwANouKGK,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district 
tf  Ghongot,  situated  on  the  western  bank 
sf  the  Brahmapootra  river.  It  carries  on  a 
©osiderahle  traffic  in  cotton  and  grain. 
Lwg.  89.  4*.  E.    Lafc25.  7.  N. 

Dswansiiat,  a  town  of  Bengal,  13  miles 
ftnh  of  Moorshedabad. — The  word  dewan, 
■firifcing;  comptroller,  gives  name  to  innu- 
merable places  in  India, 

DiwAacoTs,  a  district  of  Northern  Hin- 
d*un,  province  of  Serinagur,  situated  about 
A'  31st  degree  of  northern  latitude,  be- 
tween the  upper  part  of  the  rivers  Jumna 
ad  Ganges.  It  is  a  mountainous  and  un- 
productive country,  and  has  suffered  much 
fa*  the  incursions  of  the  Nepaulese. 

Dewjicote,,  the  capital  of  the  above 
Strict  It  was  taken  by  the  Nepaulese, 
ad  its  chief  ■■  compelled  to  pay  tribute. 
wnt;-7«.S.E.    Lat.  30.  59.  N. 

DcwAacuNOAH,  a  district  of  Hindostan, 
Prince  of  Golconda,  extending  along  the 
•outh  side  of  the  river  Godavery,  and  situ- 
*^  principally  between  the  18th  and  19th 
^«s  of  northern  latitude.  The  country 
"in  a  very  desolated  state,  but  contains 
^  rains  of  a  number  of  forts  and  villages, 
f  fcch  evince  its  having  been  formerly  high- 
ly cultivated. 

Diwumuiy,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  dis- 
tort of  Gooadwaneh,  situated  on  the  east- 


em  hank  of  the  Baumgunga  river.  Long. 
81.  49.  E.    Lat.  19. 14.  N. 

Dewgur,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Con- 
can,  31  miles  9.  of  Geriah. 

Da  Witt's  Land,  part  of  the  north-west 
coast  of  New  Holland,  discovered  by  a 
Dutch  navigator  of  that  name  in  1628.  It 
is  computed  to  comprehend  about  10  de- 
grees of  latitude  and  15  of  longitude.  Little 
is  known  of  its  nature  or  products.  Many 
islands,  chiefly  low  and  sterile,  were  dis- 
covered along  the  coast  by  the  French  in 
1801 ;  but  shoals  abound  in  all  parts,  and 
the  shores  are  replete  with  danger. 

Dewne,  a  town  of  Bulgaria,  in  European 
Turkey,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks.  SO 
miles  N.W.  of  Warna, 

Dewsbubgh,  or  Dewsbuby,  a  town  and 
narish  of  England,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  near 
the  river  Calder.  Nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
inhabitants  are  occupied  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures. Population  5059.  5  miles  from 
Wakefield,  and  187  from  London. 

Deya,  a  small  town  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  Majorca,  near  Palnia,  with  500  in- 
habitants. 

Peynse,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether* 
lands,  in  Flanders,  on  the  Lys,  with  3000 
inhabitants.  9  miles  S.W.  of  Ghent.  Long. 
3.  37.  E.   Lat.  50.  59.  N. 

Deyr  ah,  a  town  of  Northern  Hindostan, 
province  of  Serinagur.  It  is  populous,  and 
well  built  of  stone,  and  is  the  capita]  of  the 
lower  division  of  the  province.  It  formerly 
paid  tribute  to  the  Seiks,  and  subsequently 
to  the  Nepaulese ;  but  as  the  rajah  of  Seri- 
nagur was  one  of  the  British  allies  during 
the  late  war  against  the  Nepaulese,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  he  is  now  exempted  from  that 
odious  burden.  Long.  77.  45.  E.  Lat  30. 
19.  N. 

Dezaigne,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ardeche,  on  the 
Dance,  with  3440  inhabitants.  Here  are 
several  Roman  antiquities  of  considerable 
interest,  particularly  a  large  square  build- 
ins,  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple  of 
Diana.    15  miles  W.  of  Tournon. 

Dezana,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
discovered  by  the  Spanish  navigator  Quiros 
in  the  year  1606,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  that  now  called  Osnaburg  island.    . 

Dezensano,  a  neat  town  of  Lombardy, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  lake  Guards.  It 
contains  3400  inhabitants,  who  have  a  con- 
siderable trade,  on  account  of  its  thorough- 
fare from  Brescia  to  Krona.  15  miles  8.  of 
Brescia,    Long.  10.35.  E.   Lat.  45. 99.  N. 

Dezpol,  or  Dezphoul,  a  town  of  Persia, 
in  the  province  of  Kusiztan,  situated  on  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  river  Abzal,  in  a  beau- 
tiful and  spacious  plain.  Here  t&ere  is  an 
elegant  triage  of  22  arches,  450  paces  long, 
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90  broad,  and  40  feet  in  height,  erected  by 
Sapor,  a  celebrated  prince.  Population 
15,000.    98  miles  W.  of  Sinister. 

Deekak,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Seistan,  110  miles  E.N. E.  of  Za- 

Dezuc,  a  small  town  and  district  of  Per- 
sia, in  the  province  of  Mekran.  The  district 
consists  principally  of  a  very  populous  val- 
ley, governed  by  a  chief,  wno  receives  a 
tenth  of  the  produce. 

Dfjesan,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Yemen,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Red  sea.    22  miles  W.  of  Abu- Arisen. 

Doabota,  a  town  of  Turkish  Armenia, 
in  the  government  of  Khars,  65  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Khars. 

Dgiaron.    See  Jaran. 

Dgihoun.    See  Jihon,  or  Sihoun. 

Dhabi,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province 
of  Nedsjed,  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Jamama. 

Dhab,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province  of 
Malwah,  belonging  to  the  Mahratta  chief 
Dowlet  Row  Sindia.  Long.  75. 25.  E.  Lat 
22.  48.  N. 

Dharmsaleh,  a  town  of  Thibet,  60  miles 
S.  of  Sarangpour,  and  92  E.  S.  E.  of  Giti. 
Long.  81.  25.  E.    Lat.  31  42.  N. 

Dhat  Erek,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Hedsjas,  40  miles  E.  N.  E.  of 
Mecca. . 

Dhat  el  Jamin,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in 
the  province  of  Nedsjed,  45  miles  N.  of 
Khaibar. 

Dhelly,  a  Portuguese  settlement  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  island  of  Timor,  where  there 
is  a  large  and  populous  town.  The  Chinese 
and  Portuguese  carry  on  a  considerable 
trade  from  hence  to  India;  China  export- 
ing sandal  wood,  birds'  nests,  and  wax; 
and  importing  nankeen,  chinaware,  brass 
and  iron  manufactures.  Long.  125.  30.  E. 
Lat  78.  35.  S. 

Dhenjee,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Gujerat ;  the  inhabitants  of  which,  al- 
though not  dwelling  on  the  sea  coast,  give 
every  aid  to  the  pirates. 

Dhi  Almona,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Hedsjas,  25  miles  S.  of  Vadil-. 
kora. 

Dhi  Sohain,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Hedsjas,  50  miles  N.  of  Niab. 

Dhonee,  a  river  of  Thibet,  which  runs 
into  die  Burharapooter  at  Luckeigereh. 

Dhoolpouk,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  situated  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river  Chumbul.  In  the  year 
1501,  this  place  was  the  capital  of  a  Hindoo 
chief,  but  was  taken  by  the  Afghan  sultan 
Sekunder  Lody,  and,  being  situated  on  the 
high  road  from  Agra  to  the  Deccan,  has 
been  frequently  visited  by  the  calamities  of 
war.  It  is,  however,  still  a  considerable 
and  flourishing  town,  and  is  now  included 


in  the  British  possessions.  Long.  77,  $4.  EJ 
Lat.  26.  43.  N. 

Dhobe,  a  town  of  Northern  Hindostan, ' 
province  of  Nepaul.  Long.  83. 45.  E.  Lu. ' 
28.  38.  N. 

Dhbolx,  a  large  and  populous  town  of 
Hindostan,  province  of  Gujerat,  subject  10 
the  chief  of  Jam. 

Dhtbsa,  or  Dusaba,  a  town  of  Hind* 
tan,  province  of  Gujerat.  It  is  atuakdat 
the  junction  of  two  rivers,  which  fail  imo 
the  gulf  of  Cutch*    Long.  70.  55.  £.   U 

23.  20.  N. 

Di  able,  a  river  of  Louisiana,  which  runs 
into  the  Missouri,  in  long.  91. 25.  W.  in 
38.  20.  N. 

Diacheba,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Mazanderan,  24  miles  W.  of 
Zaweh. 

Dtadin,  or  Diadem,  a  town  of  Turkic 
Armenia,  situated  on  the  eastern  Euphix 
tes,  which  is  here  a  shallow  stream,  »  fot 
broad.  It  is  defended  by  a  fortress,  forti- 
fied with  towers,  wherein  a  governor  re- 
sides. The  houses  are  built  of  wood  and  j 
stones ;  and  excepting  inan  apartmentrvserv* 
ed  for  the  owner,  the  animals  belonging  t» 
the  inhabitants  are  sheltered  here.  Near  It 
this  place  is  a  large  monastery  of  Armenian!, 
built  by  Heraclius,  prince  of  Georgia,  whii 
is  sometimes  attacked  by  the  bands,  from 
whose  depredations  also  the  town  of  Di> 
din  suffers.  Houses  600.  72  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Erivan,  and  140  S.S.E.  of  Erxenun. 

Diadoba.    See  Zara. 

Diafebi,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  Khans- 
san,  235  miles  N.  of  Herat. 

Diakovab,  a  small  town  of  Sdavraia, 
on  the  road  from  Easek  to  Brod.  It  is 
meanly  built,  but  is  the  residence  of  the 
catholic  bishop  of  Sclavonia,  whose  palice 
and  cathedral  are  elegant  buildings,  ftpo* 
lation  3000.  14  miles  S.  W.  of  E&zk. 
Long.  18.  27.  48.  £.    Lat.  45.  Id.  20.  X. 

Dt  ala,  a  river  of  Kurdistan,  which  rises  1 
a  few  miles  N.  of  Sberazur,  and  runs  into  1 
the  Tigris  10  miles  below  Bagdad. 

Djam,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  previa* 
of  Khorassan,  100  miles  N.  of  Herat,  ami 
80S.E.  ofMeschid. 

Diamant,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Martinico,  on  the  south  coast.    Long.  60. 

24.  W.     Lat.  14.  26.  N. 
Diamante,  a  settlement  of  Chili,  180 

miles  E.N.E.  of  La  Conception,  situated  od 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  runs  east, 
and  joins  the  Cusu  Seuvu,  or  Negro. 

Diamante,  one  of  the  smaller  Philip- 
pine islands,  west  of  Samar.  Loug.  124. 
10.  E.     Lat.  12.  18.  N. 

Diamond,  a  small  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  near  the  south-west  coast  of  the 
island  of  Martinico.  2  miles  S.  of  Cape 
Diamond. 
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Diamond  Harbour,  a  harbour  in  the 

cstirn  branch  of  the  Ganges,  commonly 
ilk!  the  Hoogly  river,  about  34  miles  be- 
iw  Calcutta  in  a  straight  line,  but  much 
tore  by  the  windings  of  the  river.  At  this 
bee  the  company's  ships  generally  unload, 
mi  take  in  great  part  of  their  homeward-* 
ouikI  cargoes;  there  are  mooring  chains 
*  their  accommodation,  and  storehouses 
q  shore.  The  place  is  very  unhealthy, 
<rin£  to  the  exhalations  from  swamps,  and 
it  heavy  dews  which  fall  at  night ;  the 
kpmg  in  which  is  next  to  certain  death. 
'be  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
bounds  with  tigers.  The  village  is  very 
on,  consisting  of  thatched  houses,  with  a 
;w  petty  shops ;  bat  at  Fulta,  12  miles  up 
ke  river,  there  is  a  good  inn,  and  an  excel- 
nt  market 

Diamond  Island,  a  small  island  lying 
d  the  east  side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  13 
iiks  south  from  Cape  Negrais.  It  is  about 
i  mile  long  by  1  mile  broad ;  it  is  low, 
OTered  with  wood,  and  surrounded  by 
foals,  which  render  it  dangerous  for  boats 
i>kml:  it  however  abounds  with  very 
ioc  turtle,  of  which  50  may  be  procured 
n  one  night;  it  also  possesses  fresh 
rater.  It  belongs  to  the  Birmans,  but  is 
minhabited.  Long.  94.  12.  £.  Lat  15. 
U.X. 

Dunond  Point,  a  cape  on  the  north 
nut  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  in  the 
triits  of  Malacca.  Long.  97.  52.  £.  Lat.  5. 
».N. 
Diamond  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west 
»stof  Martinico.  Long.  61.  W.  Lat.  14. 
S.X. 

Diamond  River,  a  river  of  Sumatra, 
vhich  runs  into  the  straits  of  Malacca. 
Ug.  97.  41.  E.   Lat  4.  36.  N. 

Dumper,  a  town  of  the  south  of  India, 
Strict  of  Cochin,  said  to  be  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  Christians.  Here  a  synod  was  held 
by  the  Portuguese  archbishop  and  others, 
m  the  hopes  of  converting  the  Nestoreans 
to  the  Romish  church,  but  without  effect 
Long.  76.  37.  E.  Lat.  9.  55.  N. 

Diana,  a  lake  in  Corsica,  near  Aleria, 
vhich  communicates  with  the  sea.  Salt  is 
nude  from  its  waters,  and  it  has  an  oyster 
fishery. 

Diana's  Bank,  or  Diana's  Shoal,  a 
null  sandy  islet  in  the  Indian  sea,  scarcely 
tta*  the  level  of  the  water,  and  visible 
from  the  mast  head  only  at  6  miles  distance. 
It  was  discovered  by  M.  de  Bougainville  in 
l?bg.    Long.  151.  5.  E.  Lat  15.  45.  S. 

ftjAxu,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
^government  of  Sivas.  Distant  16  miles 
W.  of  Samsoun,  and  48  N.  N.  W.  of 
Amasreh. 

Uiako,  a  small  town  of  the  Sardinian 
Me,  in  the  duchy  of  Genoa,  with  about 


9000  inhabitants.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Diano  Marino,  to  distinguish  it  from  ft 
smaller  town  about  2  miles  from  the  coast, 
which  has  a  strong  castle,  and  is  on  that 
account  called  Diano  Castello.  3  miles 
N.E.  ofOneglia. 

Diano,  a  small  but  well  built  town  of 
Naples,  in  the  principato  Citra,  situated 
among  the  Appennines.  Population  4150. 
13  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Policastro. 

Diapohi,  a  small  island  in  the  Grecian 
archipelago,  near  the  coast  of  Macedonia. 

Diab,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Khorassan,  190  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Herat 

Diarbekib,  a  pachalic  or  government  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ar- 
menia, situated  between  the  rivers  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  separated  from  the 
dependencies  o£  Merdin  by  a  small  river 
and  a  branch  of  Mount  Masins.  The  whole 
is  of  difficult  access,  exceedingly  mountain* 
ous,  interspersed  with  narrow  and  fer- 
tile vallics,  and  full  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  romantic  scenery.  This  pachalic  fori 
merly  comprehended  a  wide  extent  of  coun- 
try, about  600  miles  in  length,  by  from  150 
to  300  in  breadth;  but  more  recently  it 
has  been  subdivided  into  different  dis- 
tricts. 

Diarbekir,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
and  capital  of  the  pachalic  of  Diarbekir,  is 
situated  in  a  fine  plain  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river  Tigris,  which  encircles  it  on  the 
east  The  river  rises  very  high  here  in 
spring:  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  12 
arches  half  a  mile  lower  down.  The  city 
is  encompassed  by  a  lofty  thick  wall  of 
black  stone,  the  admiration  of  all  who  be- 
hold it  From  its  colour  the  Turks  some-* 
times  call  it  Diarbekir,  Kara  Amid,  or  Black 
Amida.  This  wall,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
work  of  the  Romans,  is  fortified  by  numer- 
ous towers,  but  the  whole  is  now  in  a  ne- 
glected and  ruinous  condition.  The  town 
is  also  environed  by  a  ditch,  and  has  a 
strong  castle  on  the  north  side,  which  ia 
likewise  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  divided 
into  many  courts  and  handsome  buildings, 
wherein  the  pasha  resides.  The  streets  are 
paved,  but  narrow  and  dirty.  The  houses 
•are  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  present  a 
handsome  appearance,  and  many  of  them 
are  elegant  There  are  several  fine  bazars 
well  stored  with  rich  merchandise,  and  a 
large  and  magnificent  mosque,  formerly  a 
Christian  church.  The  Armenian  cathe- 
dral is  a  handsome  structure,  the  roof  of 
which  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  pillars ; 
and  the  whole  floor  covered  by  carpets.  A 
very  handsome  fountain  in  the  court  in 
front  throws'  the  water  to  a  considerable 
height  Extensive  manufactures  are  car- 
ried on  here  in  iron,  copper,  silk,  wool, 
cotton,  and  leather.     The  preparation  of 
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Turkey,  or  Morocco  leather,  occupies  many 
hands ;  and  its  quality,  together  with  the 
colours  imparted  to  linen  and  cotton  cloths, 
are  ascribed  to  the  waters  of  the  Tigris. 
There  are  considerable  exports  to  Bagdad 
and  Constantinople.  British  manufactures 
are  much  esteemed.  The  inhabitants  con- 
sist of  Turks,  Armenians,  Kurds,  Catho- 
lics, and  Jacobites,  but  infinitely  the  great- 
er proportion  of  the  first.  General  Gardanne 
computes  the  population  at  80,000,  Mr 
MacDonald  Kinneir  at  38,000;  but  the 
number  may  probably  be  sought  in  a  me- 
dium between  the  two.  The  men  are  ce- 
lebrated for  courtesy  and  suability,  and 
the  women  enjoy  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  liberty.  Instead  of  being  constantly  im- 
mured like  the  other  females  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  they  are  frequently  seen  in  the 
public  walks  of  the  city,  and  associate  in 
mat  friendship  and  familiarity  with  the 
Christian  women.  The  name  of  an  Eng- 
lishman is  sufficient  to  obtain  him  the  high- 
est resnect  in  Diarbekir.  This  dty,  along 
with  the  pachalic,  is  under  the  will  of  a 
pasha,  who  holds  a  high  rank  in  the  Turk- 
ish government.  The  surrounding  terri- 
tory is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  height 
of  the  walls  and  towers,  and  the  cupolas 
of  the  mosques  of  Diarbekir,  combined  with 
the  windings  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  ex- 
hibit unexampled  grandeur.  Distant  60 
miles  from  Merdin,  179  from  Malatia,  and 
887  from  Orfa.  Long.  39.  52.  £.  Lat.  37. 
65.  30.  N. 

Djashenkir,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, in  Caramania,  6  miles  N.  W.  of 
Kirshehr. 

Dibdonda,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Dowlatabad,  90  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Oudighir. 

Dicalata,  a  town  on  the  east  side  of 
the  island  of  Lucon,  in  Caiguran  bay. 

Dick,  a  village  of  South  Carolina,  16 
miles  W.  of  Queenborough. 

Dick's  River,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  joins  the  Kentucky  in  a  north- 
west direction. 

Dickvell,  or  Dick  well,  a  village  of 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  near  the  south  coast, 
109  miles  8.  of  Candy.  Long.  80.  66.  E. 
Lat.  6.  63.  N. 

Dick w asset,  or  Digdhpuash,  a  river 
In  the  British  province  of  New  Brunswick, 
which  empties  into  Passamaquoddy  bay. 

Dicomos,  an  island  of  Cyprus,  where 
an  aga  resides.  Here  are  many  mulberry 
plantations. 

Didam,  a  large  village  and  parish  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  Guelderland,  with  9100  in- 
habitants.   4  miles  S.  of  Doesburg. 

Didbn,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  Khoraasan, 
90  miles  N.  of  Mastih. 

DinctriELD,  a  large  village  of  the  Ba- 


varian states,  in  the  circle  of  the  Bhine, 
containing  1000  inhabitants. 

Didikr,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Loire.  Popnl*. 
turn  3200.    14  miles  N.  E.  of  Yssengesn. 

Didier,  St,  a  small  town  of  France,  is 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Loire,  9  mik 
E.S.E.ofLePuy. 

Didier,  St,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Rhone,  2£  nolo 
from  Beaujeu. 

Didier  sdr  Arrodx,  St,  a  small  ten 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  San 
and  Loire,  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Anton. 

Didsbury,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Manchester.  Population  738. 
Distant  6  miles  from  Manchester,  tad  m 
from  London. 

Diowaka,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Ajmeer,  belonging  to  the  Mthnt* 
tas.    Long.  74.  63.  E.  Lat.  37. 90.  N. 

Die,  a  town  of  France,  situated  en  the 
Drome,  in  Lower  Dauphiny,  in  the  tract 
called  from  it  the  Diois.  Population  8400. 
The  Protestants  had  here  an  academy  be- 
fore the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes: 
the  town  was  mdemnhledfor  its  loss  by  tie 
restoration  of  its  ancient  bishopric,  which 
subsisted  till  the  revolution.  Tbia  place  is 
noted  for  its  excellent  muscadel  and  eta. 
There  are  mineral  springs  in  the  neighbour. 
Jiood.  96  miles  S.  E.  of  Valence,  and  30 
S.  W.  of  Grenoble.  Long.  &  22. 33. 1 
Lat  44.  45.  31.  N. 

Die,  St,  a  small  town  ot  France,  in 
Auvergne,  department  of  the  Pay  de 
Dome.  Population  1200.  95  milei  S.E. 
of  Clermont. 

Die,  St,  a  small  town  of  France,  is  the 
department  of  the  Loir  and  Cher,  as  the 
Loire.  Population  1190.  10mikaN.& 
ofBlois. 

Djebail,  a  town  of  Syria,  situated  on  a 
eminence  near  the  sea,  3  miles  north  of  the 
river  Ibrahim,  anciently  designed  Atlonit, 
whieh  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  a  singb 
arch,  50  paces  wide,  of  light  architecture, 
conjectured  to  be  a  work  of  the  Arab*. 
There  was  formerly  a  harbour,  now  almost 
obliterated.  This  town  occupies  the  ate  of 
the  ancient  Biblos,  orBoubios,  whose  in- 
habitants were  celebrated  as  sailors,  and 
employed  along  with  the  Sidoniaoa  in  pro- 
curing wood  tor  Solomon's  temple.  The 
Arabs  established  themselves  here  vtdtr 
the  caliphate  of  Omar :  the  cruaaderi  took 
possession  of  the  town  in  1100,  which,  iftff 
some  vicissitudes,  remained  subject  to  them 
during  their  sway  in  the  east.  Population 
6000. 

Djsbbl  Djiab,  a  mountain  of  Arabia, 
at  Mecca,  whereon  is  a  large  irregular  for- 
tress, aposrently  constructed  at  ditetf 
times,  ana  after  no  definite  plan. 
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Djejjl  Hazkn,  a  mountainous  island 
ef  the  Bed  sex,  on  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
about  8  leagues  in  circuit  It  is  situated 
new  another  snail  island,  a  league  and  a 
half  from  the  continent,  and  is  inhabited* 
Lit.  95.  39. 90.  N. 

Di  Eist  Nob,  or  the  MauttUi*  of  Light, 
i  hill  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjas, 
&ear  Mecca,  surrounded  by  other  hills, 
shove  which  it  rises  in  tfte  shape  of  a  sugar 
]<»£  The  Mahometans  believe  that  the 
•asel  Gabriel  brought  die  first  chapter  of 
the  ksrsn  here  to  their  prophet  A  chapel 
as  the  summit  was  frequented  by  pilgrims, 
irhich  was  joined  by  a  staircase  cut  in  the 
rack ;  but  it  was  destroyed  lately  by  the 
Wdttbees,  who  hate  posted  a  guard  around 
the  base  of  the  hill  to  prevent  repetition  of 
piknoiagea  to  the  spot 

D/ebil  Ef  Shaix,  a  chain  of  mountains 
hi  Syria,  forming  a  radge  which  extends 
from  Bslhec  to  Saphet 

Dtttuso,  a.  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Hese,  in  die  principality  of  Starfcenberg. 
It  contains  9850  inhabitants.  94  miles 
£•  S.  £.  of  Mentz. 

Disszto,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the 

acipaiity  of  Anhalt  Koethen,  near  the 
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Djedda.    See  JiddcL 

Dirorrx,  a  small  town  of  Moravia,  in  the 
aide  of  Bruno.     Population  19f0. 

DirDosr,  a  Tillage  of  the.  Prussian  states* 
in  Upper  Eichsseid,  with  a  castle.  Popu- 
kBun700. 

DumvBACK,  a  village  of  Wirtemberg, 
is  the  departanent  of  the  Enz,  with  700  in- 
sthusnts. 

Dieoo,  Sax,  a  village  of  New  California, 
amndedhi  1760,  15  leagues  distant  from 
the  most  northern  mission  of  Old  Califbr- 
sia.  Its  population  in  1S02  amounted  to 
ItfO.  The  port  sssirds  excellent  anchor- 
*£,  and  is  capable  of  containing  a  large 
*sisber  of  vessels,  but  is  inconvenient 
fe  the  purpose  of  obtaining  wood  and 
«ster.  The  presidio  of  St  Diego  seemed 
to  he  the  least  of  the  Spanish  eatabliah- 
neati.  It  bs  irnajpihvjy  built,  on  very 
high  uneven  ground,  which  makes  at 
hble  to  sosBe%i«Mneneanee*,  without  the 
ohvioufl  appearance  a£  any  object  for  select- 
ing such  a  spot  The  situation  of  it  is 
Arauy  and  sanesome,  m  the  midst  of 
•  barren  uncultivated  country,  producing 
*>  titue  herbage*  that,  excepting  in  the 
«nag  months,  nW  cattle  aae  sent  to  the 
stttanceof  90  of  »  miles  for  pasturage  c 
dnring  that  season,  and  as  long  as  the 
mny  leather  may  continue,  a  Busxaont 
number  is  then  brought  nearer  fi>r  the  use 
of  the  presidio  and  mission ;  and  such  as 
have  not  been  wanted  are  again  Bent  back 
*>the  interior  country  when  the  dry  wt*» 

vol  n.  rAsr  u, 


the?   commeDces;   which  although     

productive  in  point  of  grass,  is  not  very 
prolific  in  grain;  pulse,  fruits,  roots,  or 
other  culinary  vegetables.  There  are  other 
settlements  of  the  same  name  in  different 
parts  of  the  Spanish  territories,  which  ate 
generally  inconsiderable,  eonisting  only  of  a> 
few  families  of  Indians.  Long.  948.  ?.  £. 
Lat  39.  42.  N» 

Dieoo  Ruts,  or  Rodriguez,  an  island 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  100  leagues  E.  from 
the  island  of  Mauritius*  It  is  about  96 
miles  long  and  12  broad,  possessing  a  mild 
climate:  the  country  is  mountainous,  and 
in  many  places  full  of  rocks  and  lam 
stones,  which  cover  the  surface,  though, 
there  are  others  in  which  the  soil  is  excel* 
lent,  and  calculated  to  produce  fruit-trees 
and  vegetables  of  every  kind ;  the  garden, 
of  the  French  governor  is  full  of  mem :  he 
has  also  plantations  of  rice,  peas,  and  to* 
bacco;  but  the  best  production  of  the  island 
is  the  land  turtle,  which  is  in  great  abund- 
ance. Small  vessels  are  continually  em- 
ployed in  transporting  them  by  thousands 
to  the  isle  of  Mauritius,  for  the  service  of 
the  hospital.  Sea  turtle  is  also  very  plenti- 
ful;  the  sea  cow  is  often  taken,  and  mere 
is  an  abundance  offish  ef  various  kinds :  it 
is  however  necessary  to  observe,  that  such 
as  are  caught  beyond  the  reeft,  in  deep 
Water,  are  poisonous;  while  those  which 
arc  taken  in  tfce  More  shallow  parts  are  ex* 
cellent;  particularly  the  pierte  has,  the  red 
and  grey  mullet,  and  a  fish  that  resembles 
a  whiting,  and  which  the  French  call  mori 
ott  chit*.    Long.  «7. 39.  £.  Lat  I*.  30.  9. 

Disoo  San  de  Guanas,  a  settlement  of 
South  America,  in  the  province  of  Popayatt, 
190  miks  S.  E.  of  Popayan.  Long,  75.  90. 
W.  Lat  0.  05.  N. 

Draco  nx  Rami  res,  an  island  near  the 
coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  The  existence 
of  this  island  has  been  doubted :  in  the 
maps  it  is  laid  down  to  the  south-south* 
west  of  Cape  Horn.  Long.  98.  45.  W. 
Lat  £6.  19.  S. 

DisKincH,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  die  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  on  the 
Satire.  Population  9600.  The  houses  are 
ill  built  and  in  the  Gothic  style.  90  miles 
N.  of  Luxemburg.  Long.*. £8.  E.  Lat 
*0.  5.  N. 

DiMSAKn,  a  small  island  of  Denmark, 
<m  the  coast  of  south  Dkmarschen.  It  pro* 
daces  good  posture,  but  is  totally  uninht* 
bited. 

D*ai.s,  a  river  of  Moldavia,  which  runs 
into  lite  Pruth  near  Ceennra. 

Diemck,  a  small  town  of  Holland,  con- 
taming  800  inhabitants,  4  miles  9.  £.  of 
Ainstetdem. 

Die  men  Ltlle,  one  of  the  Faroe  island*, 
in  the  North  sea,  0  nfilcs  8.  of  Ssnioe. 
2o 
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^  Piemen,     Stobb,   one  of  the    Faroe 
island*,  6  miles  S.  of  Sandoe. 

Diemen,  a  small  town  .of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Kiev. 

Diem  en's  Land,  Van,  an  island  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  separated  from  the 
south  coast  of  New  Holland  by  Bass'  straits. 
It  is  of  an  irregular  quadrangular  figure, 
about  160  miles  long,  by  80  broad,  but 
more  enlarged  towards  the  northern  part, 
and  probably,  containing  a  superficial  area 
of  12,000  square  miles.    It  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  smaller  islands,  most  of 
which  are  rocky,  bleak,  and  sterile.    Some, 
however,  as  Bruny's  and  Maria's  isle,  are 
more  fertile,  though  they  produce  little  that 
'can  be  converted  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Van  Diemen's  land  presents  a  bold  and 
front  to  the  Southern  ocean ;  lofty 
Itic  columns  resist  the  dashing  of  the 
waves ;  and  frequent  isthmuses  project  all 
around  the  shores,  which  are  in  many  places 
penetrated  by  spacious  harbours,  affording 
A  secure  retreat  for  shipping.    The  climate 
is  in  general  temperate;  neither  excessive 
heat  nor  cold  prevails ;  it  is  nevertheless 
Variable ;  hot  and  pestilential  winds  some- 
times blow  from  the  north,  affecting  the 
animal  sensations,  blighting  vegetation,  and 
accelerating  the  progress  of  putrefaction 
in    a   remarkable  manner.    Towards   the 
(southern  extremity  also   it  is  chill  and 
stormy,  and  snow  lies  during  months  on 
the  mountains  which  proceed  from  the  in- 
terior, and  reach  almost  close  to  the  ocean. 
There  are  only   two  rivers  of  consider- 
able size,   which  are  navigable  near  the 
mouth,  one  discharging   itself  into  Port 
Balrymple  on  the  northern  coast,  the  other, 
called  the  Derwent,  at  the  opposite  extre- 
mity.   Greater  variety  of  fossils  occurs  here 
than  on  the  continent  of  New  Holland, 
at  least  the  part  hitherto  explored.    Iron 
ore,  coal,  schistus,  and  granite,  are  found 
in  different   places.      Petrified    wood  and 
shells  are  seen  at  a  great  height  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  latter  indicating  the 
gradual  retreat  of  that  element    The  soil  is 
in  many  parts  rich,  and  produces  abundance 
of  vegetables,  both  of  indigenous  growth, 
and  what  have  been  introduced  by  settlers. 
Trees  attain  the  wonderful  size  of  180  feet 
in  height,  and  36  in  circumference,  exhibit- 
ing in  their  decay  indisputable  evidence  of 
the  age  they  have  attained.    Whole  forests 
appear  in  vigorous  vegetation,  where  only 
the  Hand  of  time  is  slowly  operating  the 
destruction  of  some  parts  to  make  way  for 
others.    Marine  animals  are  extremely  nu- 
merous, consisting  of  molluscs  fish  and  ce- 
tacea.    Vast  flocks  of  water-fowl  cover  the 
lagoons,  among  which  is  the  black  swan, 
so  long  thought  of  fabulous  existence;  and 
the  mwt.^tiftd  of  .the  feathered  tribes 


fill  the  graves.  Quadrupeds  are  both  of  few 
species  and  comparatively  rare.    The  kan- 
garoo stands  first  in  respect  to  numbers,  be- 
sides which  are  the  wombat,  some  animals 
of  the  opossum  tribe,  and  one  of  consider- 
able size,  described  as  a  very  fierce  hyena. 
M.  Marion  du  Fresne  and  M.  RossdaUudc 
to  the  print  of  the  foot,  and  the  bono  of  a 
carnivorous  animal,  which  is  possibly  the 
same  as  this.    The  natives  of  Van  Diemen's 
land  are  scantily  disseminated,  and  exhi- 
bit some  peculiarities  in  physical  conforma- 
tion.   The  head  is  of  great  size,  and  is  of 
remarkable  length  from  the  chin  to  the 
sinciput,  the  shoulders  are  broad,  the  thighs 
fleshy,  but  the  legs  and  arms  are  slender ; 
and  they  are  of  inferior  personal  strength 
to  Europeans ;  the  belly  is  large  and  promi- 
nent, presenting  a  kind  of  preternatural  is* 
termissence.    The  Diemenese  have  not  a 
deep  black  skin,  their  hair  is  woolly,  a&d 
their  teeth  are   large  and  white.    Then 
people  are  hardy  and  robust,  and  go  totally 
destitute  of  clothing,  even  in  the  most  in- 
clement weather ;  though  many  of  die  wo- 
men and  also  some  of  the  men  throws  kan- 
garoo skin  across  the  shoulders.  Both  sexes 
blacken  the  skin    with  a  composition  of 
grease,  and  very  fine  charcoal,  an  ornament 
which  they  deem  it  complimentary  to  he* 
stow  on  their  European  visitors ;  the?  tattoo 
themselves  with  great  symmetrv,  the  skin 
rising  in  low  tubercles,  but  of  tne  same  co- 
lour as  the  rest ;  and  the  women  form  three 
semicircular  lines  of  this  kind  across  the 
abdomen.     The  general  character  of  the 
Diemenese  is  being  frank,  lively,  and  cour- 
teous.   Unlike  the  savages  of  some  other 
countries,  they  readily  associate  with  stran- 
gers, and  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  pronwt- 
mg  their  wishes :  yet  they  are  even  to  be 
viewed  with  distrust ;  fin:  though  they  nw 
have  testified  sentiments  of  humanity  and 
benevolence  on  some  occasions,  they  have 
not  failed  to  demonstrate  a  treacherous  fe- 
rocity on  others.     M.  Marion  du  Fresne 
experienced  a  wanton  and  unprovoked  at- 
tack in  1772,  which  he  had  sufficient  num- 
bers along  with  him  to  resist    In  1812? 
four  seamen  were  surprised  by  hundreds 
who  threw  many  spears  at  them,  and  who 
were  repulsed  by  die  cool  and  judicious 
management  of  two  mustmets.    Mother* 
are  affectionate  to  their  children,  but  hus- 
bands are  harsh  and  tyrannical  to  their 
wives ;  the  women  are  in  a  state  of  absolute 
subordination  to  the  men,  and  bear  many 
cruel  evidences  of  their  supremacy.   It  i* 
their  province  to  dive  into  deep  water,  fa 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  shell  fish, 
whereon  the  whole  subsist  almost  exclusive- 
ly, which  is  a  severe  and  exhausting  labour. 
On  emerging  from  the  deep  they  dry  raem- 
selves  carefully  before  fires,  and  then  p* 
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jare  the  food.  The  nature  of  the  marriages 
o/tbe  Diemenese  is  not  explained ;  whether 
the  son  have  only  a  temporary  alliance, 
or  whether  polygamy  is  practised  by  them. 
They  burn  their  dead,  and  collecting  the 
aabes  deposit  them  in  the  earth.  We  are  not 
aware  if  this  be  the  sole  manner  in  which  fu- 
neral rites  are  performed.   No  traces  of  reli- 
gion,nor  any  indicationsof  superiority  among 
the  individual  natives,  are  recognised  here; 
neither  is  there  a  people  in  the  whole  world, 
the  New  Hollanders  excepted,  in  so  rude 
and  savage  a  condition,  and  so  unskilled  in 
the  arts.    They  shelter  themselves  in  the 
capacious  trunks  of  decaying  trees,  which 
they  contrive  to  enlarge  by  fire;  or  they 
teek  protection  from  the  elements  in  miser- 
able huts,  constructed  principally  of  bark 
tore  off  in  long  stripes,  but  incomplete  and 
open  to  one  side.    Their  canoes  are  very 
•light,  and  from  seven  to  nine  feet  long, 
nad*  of  the  slips  of  bark  of  trees  wove  to- 
gether with  reeds,  and  tied  up  at  the  ends. 
They  have  scarcely  any  implements,  tools, 
utensils,  or  property;  but  some  very  ele- 
gant and  singularly  formed  baskets  are  seen 
among  them,  along  with  others  of  the  most 
simple  contrivance.    Their  arms  are  short 
dabs,  and  lances  16  or  18  feet  in  length. 
This  island,  from  peculiar  circumstances, 
h*$  attracted  unusual  notice  in  Europe.    It 
was  seen  in  1642  by  Abel  Janson  Tasman, 
a  celebrated  Dutch  navigator,  and  named 
Van  Diemen's  land,  in  honour  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Batavia.    M.  Marion  du  Fresno 
anchored  here  in  1772,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  natives,  which  terminated 
disastrously  to  both  parties.    In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  the  island  was  visited  by  cap* 
tain  Furneaux,  in  1776  by  captain  Cook, 
and  in  1 792  by  captain  Bligh.    The  French 
expedition,  sent  out  in  quest  of  La  Perouse, 
arrived  here  in  1793,  and  occupied  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  time  in  surveying  the 
coast,  which  was  still  believed  the  most 
southern  part  of  New  Holland.    But  cer- 
tain observations  soon  after  led  to  the  be- 
lief of  a  strait  penetrating  that  vast  conti- 
nent from  the  eastern  side  to  the  opposite 
sea,  in  about  40  degrees  of  south  lat. ;  and 
the  first  was  ascertained  by  M.  Bass,  sur- 
geon of  the  Rehanie  man  of  war,  who,  by 
the  discovery  of  Bass  straits,  called  by  his 
name,  proved  that  Van  Diemen's  land  is 
an  island.  ,  It  was  more  extensively  ex- 
plored in  1800  and  1801  by  the  French,  in 
a  voyage  laudably  undertaken  for  scientific 
purposes,  though  it. had  been  previously 
circumnavigated  by  the  late  captain  Fluw 
do*,  in  1799.    Van  Diemen's  land  is  now 
a  British  colony,  and  the  whole  divided 
into  two  counties,  Buckingham  and  Corn- 
wall, the  intermediate  line  of  separation 
being  in  42  degrees  of  S.  lat    Two  towns, 


one  at  Port  Dalrymple  on  the  north,  and 
the  other,  Hobart  Town,  about  120  mites 
south  of  it,  on  the  river  Derwent,  have 
been  built,  besides  some  subordinate  settle- 
ments. These  colonies  were  first  establish- 
ed in  the  year  1804,  and  they  received  a 
considerable  augmentation  in  1808,  when 
Norfolk  island  was  abandoned.  A  consi- 
derable quantity  of  ground  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  towns  is  under  cultivation, 
affording  more  certain  and  abundant  har- 
vests than  any  of  the  settlements  hitherto 
established  in  New  Holland.  The  average 
crop  of  wheat  is  said  to  be  about  28  bushels 
an  acre.  A  regular  intercourse  is  kept  up 
between  Botany  Bay  and  Van  Diemen  s 
land ;  and  a  newspaper  is  published  every 
fortnight  in  this  remote  region.  No  com- 
putation has  been  made  of  the  natives  of 
this  island,  but  according  to  the  parliamen- 
tary report  in  1819,  the  number  of  settlers 
two  years  preceding  that  period  amounted 
to  1321.  Cape  South,  the  most  southern 
point,  lies  in  43.  42.  S.  lat.  146.  56,  £.  long. 

Diemen's  Straits,  Van,  a  strait  in  the 
sea  of  Japan,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
island  of  lCinsin,  and  on  the  south  by  the, 
islands  of  Jacono-Sima  and  Tenaga-Sima. 
It  is  25  miles  wide.  Long.  229.  W.  Lat. 
31.  N. 

Dienheim,  a  village  near  Onpenheim, 
in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  belonging  to  Ba- 
varia, with  700  inhabitants. 

Dienlish,  a  river  of  England,  which 
runs  into  the  Stour,  near  Sturminster,  in 
the  county  of  Dorset. 

Dienville,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aube.  Population 
1200.    9  miles  N.  W.  of  Bar-sur-Aube.     : 

Diep  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  island  of  St 
Christopher,  near  Diep  Bay  Town. 

Diep  Bay  Town,  a  town  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  of  St  Christopher.  Long. 
62.  43.  W.  Lat.  17.  30.  N. 

Diepenau,  a  small  town  of  Hanover,  21 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Hoya. 

Diefenheim,  a  small  town  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  the  province  of  Overyssel,  20 
miles  E.  of  De venter. 

Diepholz,  a  county  of  Westphalia,  lying1 
between  Munster,  Osnabruck,  Minden,  and 
Hoya,  and  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover ;  in  which  it  now  forms,  with  part 
of  the  adjoining  country,  a  district  divided 
into  two  bailiwics,  and  containing  2G4 
square  miles,  and  15,530  inhabitants.  The 
soil  is  not  good,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  heaths  covered  with  underwood  and 
briars,  or  of  marshy  meadows.  The  most 
fertile  tract  is  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of 
Dummer,  which  gives  good  pasture  to  cattle. 
The  want  of  wood  for  fuel  is  supplied  by 
turf.  The  inhabitants  rear  cattle  for  ex- 
portation to  Holland  and  the  countries  on 
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the  Rhine:  they  also  raise  fl«  *»*  hemp, 
which  they  manttftcWre  into  yarn  ana 

fttiPfl 

Diepholz,  or  Diefholt,  •  "f^ilSS 
of  Hanover,  the  capital  of  the  foregoing 
county,  is  situated  on  the  Hunte,  near  tfie 
lake  of  Dummer.  It  has  a  castle;  also 
some  manufcctures  of  yarn,  woollen,  ™* 
linen  stuffs.  Population  1*50.  30  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Bremen.  Long.  8.  81.  1.  *• 
JUt.  52.  36.  SO.  N.  **v„^    :« 

Dieppe,  a  seaport  town  of  /rue*  in 
Upper  Normandy,  situated  in  the  EngMsh 
chXnd,hetween  two  rocky  mounta^atdiB 
embouchure  of  the  river  Aroues  or  BcUiune. 
It  contains  a  population  ot  about  80.0W. 
Its  streets  are  tolerably  regular,  and  the 
houses  well  built,  particular^  it the High- 
street,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  m l  tarfh , ,  but 
to  an  English  traveller  the  aspect  of  the  place, 
like  that  of  most  French  towns,ismore  agree- 
able on  returning  from  •  «^«™2: 
cursion,  than  on  first  landing  ^  *e  ™™ 
ofthechaniiel.    The  prind^  public  build, 
ings  are  the  parish  church  of  St  James ^and 
the  old  castle  on  the  west  side  of  the  town, 
•there  are  here  several  small  squares ;  and 
the  ramparts  form  a  pleasant  promenade. 
Before  the  revolution,  Dieppe  contained 
several  manufactures,  which,  like  ite  navi- 
gation, disappeared  in  the  tiwjtaaffly 
period   *nd*lhe  longwars  with  England. 
It  k  now  returning  to  its  former  state.   The 
harbour,  though  tolerably  commodious,  is 
narrow,  heing  titled  to  contain  not  more 
than  800  vessels  of  400  tons  burden.    It  is 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Arques,  hes  at 
'     Che  east  end  of  the  town,  and  has  the  figure 
of  a  semicircle,  with  18  feet  at  higji  water, 
and  two  moles,  well  constructed  m  brick. 
The  only  seminary  of  note  here  is  a i  navi- 
gation whool.    Weppehasftequentlyex. 
perienced  the  caUmfties  ofvnjr:  it  has 
twice  suffered  bombardment  from  an  Eng- 
lish fleet,  via.  in  1094  and  in  1'iMn  «** 
of  which  occasions  a  great  part  of  the  town 
was  laid  in  ashes.    In  time  of  peacetnere 
are  Tejralar  packet-boats  between  Dieppe 
and  Brighton,  a  distance  of  66  miles.    The 
passage  occupies  from  10  to  84  hours,  and 
lithe  most  direct  of  all  the  routes  between 
London  and  Paris.    In  summer  the  packets 
sail  almost  daily ;  in  winter,  from  the  infe- 
riority of  the  harbours  on  both  sides  ofthe 
channel,  they  are  less  frequent  than  from 
ScShampton  to  Havre,    the  tnrmmndina; 
country  is  very  productive,  forming  part  of 
the  fruitful  Pays  de  CauX,    34  miles  N.  of 
Rouen,  45  N.k  of  Havre  de  Grace    and 
100  N.  W.  of  Paris.    Long.  1.  4.  44.  &. 
Lat.  49.  55.  34.  N. 

Dierdorf,  a  small  town  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  situated  on  the 
Wiedbach.    It  has  *  tattle.     Population 


1170.  8mflesN.N.E.ofCobfenta.  Long. 
f .  43.  E.  Lat  50.  33.  N.  % 

Diersburo,  a  village  of  Baden,  m  the 
circle  of  the  Kinrig,  with  800  inhabitants. 
5  miles  S.  of  Ofifenburg. 

Diershmw,  a  vfflagp  of  Baden,  in  the 
Circle  of  the  Kimrig.  Population  TOO.  In 
April  1797  the  Austrians  were  worsted  here 
by  the  French  under  Moreau.  5  miles  N. 
ofKehl.  ^         A 

Dierstmn,  a  small  town  of  Lower  Am- 
tria,  on  the  Danube.  On  an  adjoining  i^ 
are  the  ruins  ofthe  castle  in  which  Ricbiri 
I.  of  England,  surnamed  Got  dt  Lion, 
was  imprisoned,  on  his  return  from  the 
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Holy  Land,'  by/Leopold,  duke  of  Austria, 
in  1 194.  In  NovemW  1805  an  acnes  w» 
fought  here  between  the  allied  RuttiaiMitti 
Austrians  and  the  French,  in  whn*  tbe 
latter  were  repulsed.  36  miles  W.  of  Vien- 
na.   Long.  15.  S3.  E.  Lat.48.«7.N. 

Diesbach,  a  large  village  of  Switxerknd, 
in  the  canton  of  Bern. 

Dtesbec*,  a  town  of  the  grand  mthj  « 
Oldenburg,  in  the  bafliwic  of  Vecma. 

DiKsnoRF,  a  village  of  Braudenburg,  ob 
the  borders  of  the  prindpaKty  of  Lone- 
burg,  with  a  Lutheran  convent.  16mu» 
W.S.W.ofSaltiwedel.  . 

Diesexhofen,  a  small  town  of  Switar- 
land,  in  the  canton  of  Thmgau,  on  me  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  castle,  andi 
parish  church,  which  is  common  to  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics.  Population  2400. 
5  miles  S.  of  Scbaffhausen.  Long.  8.  JO 
80.  E.   Lat  47.  40.  30.  N. 

Diesse*,  a  small  town  of  Upper  Bswra, 
in  the  arch?  of  the  Iser,  on  thelakeof  Am- 
mer,  with  1000  inhabitants.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  pottery  ware.  The  parish  chwtn 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Bavaria,  bat  the  Au- 
gustine monastery  has  been  latdy  sop- 
pressed.  8  miles  S.  of  Landsberg.  long. 
11. 6.  E.  Lat.  47.  56. 30.  N. 

Diessex,  a,  village  of  the  Ne*erlinis 
in  North  Brabant,  with  800  matbrtantt. 
17  miles  E.S.E.  of  Breda.  . 

Diest,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  m 
South  Brabant,  situated  in  a  valley,  « 
the  river  Demer.  Here  are  three  pnsfi 
cliurches,  four  chapels,  and  8800  Inhal- 
ants. Its  manufactures,  particuitTlTVWi- 
fen,  were  formerly  flourishing;  at  present « 
is  chiefly  noted  for  its  excellent  beer.  J» 
fortifications  were  demolished  in  1705.  w 
miles  W.  of  Maastricht.  Long,  *•  ♦•  * 
Lat.  50.  58.  N. 

DiBTENDoar,  or  Old  «lT£!n,0*V 
Village  in  the  duchy  of  Sax^Gotna, « |« 
rive?  Apfelstadt.  Not  ftr  ditfant  is  Aj* 
Dietendorf,  also  called  New  Gotten  «ji 
Qnadenthd,  which  consists  ***** 
street,  and  »  inhabited  mostly  by  Hen* 
butters,  or  Moravian  brethren. 
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DuT»f  bum,  «  snail  town  of  the  Be*** 
riu  states,  in  Suabia,  situated  on  the  Uler. 
It  conuina,  with  soma  neighbouring  ham- 
leia.abofieflPOOinhahitanta.  9mika&B. 
ofllm. 

DiKTiNSoriN;  a  large  Tillage  of  the  Ba- 
varian states,  in  the  circle  of  the  Bent,  6 
miles  &  of  Markt  Erlbech. 

Diwruat,  a  small  town  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  rifer  Altmuhl.  Population  800.  19 
mih*  W.  of  RfttishoB.  Long.  11.  33.  E. 
Lst48.49.N. 

Dietigreim,  a  small  town  of  the  grand 
decoy  of  Hesse,  on  the  Tenner,  near  Bia- 
ehoftbeim,  with  160  houses. 

Dietiion,  a  large  and  thriving  village  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  si- 
tuated near  the  river  Limine*.  This  place 
suffered  severely  in  the  campaign  between 
the  French  and  Russians  in  September 
1799.    8  miles  N.W.  of  Zurich. 

DiETKiacH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
aide  of  the  Upper  Mnube,  with  1000  in* 
hibitmta. 

Dietukoen,  a  email  town  of  Baden, 
h  the  cirele  of  die  Pfins  and  Ens,  with 
1150  inhabitants.  5  miles  W.  of  Pforsheim. 

Dietm  ansmbd,  a  small  town  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  the  lUer,  with  WOO  inhabit- 
ants.  8nu1eeN.N.W.ofKempten. 

Diettiko.    9ee  TUHng. 

Diets,  a  small  town  or  Germany,  in  the 
oachy  of  Nassau,  in  a  fertile  valley,  on 
the  Lahn,  which  here  begins  to  be  navi- 
phk.  It  is  one  of  the  best  built  places  in 
this  part  of  Germany.    Population  1800. 

Dieu  lb  Fit,  a  small  town  of  France, 
a  the  department  of  the  Drome.  It  has 
nnnufctures  of  earthen  ware,  and  in  the 
raghbourhood  are  acme  mineral  springs. 
Population  2900,  13  miles  £.  of  Monteu* 
mot 

Dieusb,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
dejsrtment  of  the  Meurthe,  on  the  Settle, 
It  contains  9400  inhabitants,  and  has  pro- 
ductive salt  springs ;  also  manufactures  of 
takings  and  caps.  99  miles  N.  E.  of 
Kmev,  and  97  S.  B.  of  Mete.  Long.  6. 
tt.£Lat48.  49.  N. 

Dies,  8t,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lorraine, 
deparanent  of  the  Vosgea,  situated  on  the 
Mense,  which  divides  it  into  two.  Po- 
rtion 6400,  Here  are  several  iron 
*wb.  81  miles  N.  E.  of  Remiremont, 
Long-  6.  56.  54.  £.   Lat.  48.  17.  97.  N. 

Dikzknbach,  a  small  town  of  Hesse 
bnnstadt,  bailiwic  of  Schafheim,  with 
UOOinhabitanta, 

DitzizA  On elmelsck,  a  tandy  ialet  of 
w  Hed  sea,  two  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Arabia.  Here  there  is  a  singular  bark  in 
vhich  all  the  stages  of  petritaction  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  course  of  a  few  feet  from 
the  sand  or  pulverulent  detritus  of  shells  to 


the  rock,  now  become  solid.  It  is  calcareous 
and  exceedingly  white.  The  island  is 
covered  with  plants.    Lat  93. 1*.  N. 

Drear,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast  of  Ker- 
gnelen'e  land.  Long.  70.  34.  £.  Let  49. 
93.  S, 

Dioby,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
bay  of  Annapolis,  15  milea  9.  W.  of  An- 
napolis. 

Digbil,  or  Little  Tious,  a  canal  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  from  Aahuk  to  Bagdad. 

Dioxs,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Yonne.  Population  1350. 
6  miles  N.  W.  of  Tonnerre. 

Dioobe,  the  name  of  several  small  towns 
in  India. 

Dioobs,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  south  aide 
of  Hudson's  straits.  Long.  79.  50.  W. 
Lat.  69.  41.  N. 

Digges's  Sound,  an  inlet  in  the  north 
part  of  Beering's  bay,  which  is  covered  from 
side  to  side  with  a  Irm  and  compact  body 
of  ice,    Long.  990.  43.  E.  Let  59.  39.  N. 

Diohtoh,  a  town  of  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  Bristol  county,  33  milea  S.  of 
Boston. 

Diguogyheob,  a  town  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  situated  among  thick  woods  and 
mountains,  nearly  impervious  to  an  army. 
When  the  British  took  Candy  in  1003,  the 
king  retreated  to  this  nlaee,  which  lies  19 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  that  city,  and  there 
found  a  sate  refuge  till  our  army  retired, 
when  he  returned,  made  the  garrison  left 
there  under  major  Davia^nisonera,  and  put 
most  of  the  Europeans  to  death. 

Dionaodb,  the  name  of  three  smsD 
towns  in  Bengal.  There  is  an  extensive 
tnanuteeture  of  coarse  cotton  cloths  called 
cootw,  at  the  town  of  this  name  in  the 
district  of  Burdwan. 

Dionano,  a  well  built  town  of  the 
Austrian  states,  in  Iatria,  pleasantly  situat- 
ed on  an  eminence  three  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  church  contains  some  very  fine 
paintings  of  Paul  Veronese,  Palme,  ana  Tin- 
toretto, 44  miles  S,  of  Trieste,  Long.  14. 
0.  E.  Lat.  45.  6.  N. 

Dions,  a  town  of  France,  in  Provence, 
situated  at  the  toot  of  mountains,  on  the 
river  Bleone,  It  is  the  chief  town  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Alps,  and  the 
see  of  a  bishop ;  population  above  3300. 
The  atreeta  are  steep  and  winding,  and  the 
houses  ill  built;  there  am  3  gates,  a  en* 
thedral,  and  4  other  churches.  About  a 
league  from  the  town,  at  the  toot  of  a  per- 
pendicular rock,  are  mineral  springs  which 
are  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur* 
and  employed  both  externally  and  internal- 
ly. Near  this  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  34  miles  &  by  W.  of  Embrun, 
and  50.  N.  E.  of  Aix.  Long.  6. 14.37.  E, 
Lat.  44.  5. 14.  N. 
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Digoin,  a  town  of  France,  In  the  de- 
partment of  the  Saone  and  Loire.  It  stands 
on  a  navigable  canal  near  the  Loire,  and 
has  2300  inhabitants.  14  miles  W.  of 
Charolfes. 

Djideida,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hedsjas,  situated  in  a  Talley.  The 
houses  are  very  low,  and  constructed  of 
stone  without  cement.  Distant  28  leagues 
E.  S.  B.  from  Yeuboa. 

Dijolingan,  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  island  of  Negros.  Long.  123.  8.  £. 
Lat.  10.  40.  N. 

Dijon,  an  ancient  and  well  built  city  of 
France,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy,  and  now  the  chief  town  in 
the  department  of  the  Cote  d'Or.  It  is 
situatea  between  the  rivers  Ouche  and 
Suzon,  at  the  entrance  of  a  fertile  and 
agreeable  plain,  bounded  by  the  ridge  of 
hills  called  the  Cote  d'Or,  which  abound 
in  excellent  wines.  It  is  of  an  oval  form, 
the  circumference  of  its  walls,  exclusive  of 
the  suburbs,  being  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter;  here  is  also  a  citadel  built  by 
Louis  XL  The  streets  are  regular,  and 
well  paved,  and  the  houses  in  general  neat 
and  commodious ;  the  population,  includ- 
ing the  suburbs,  is  81,600.  The  principal 
square,  or  Place  Roy  ale y  is  in  the  form  of 
a  horse  shoe,  and  contains  the  provincial 
palace,  the  house  of  assembly  of  the  ancient 
parliament  of  Burgundy,  and  other  build- 
ings. Among  the  churches  are  to  be  no- 
ticed that  of  St  Benigne,  the  spire  of  which 
has  an  elevation  of  370  feet ;  the  church  of 
St  Michael,  remarkable  for  the  richness  of 
its  portal ;  the  church  of  St  Stephen  now 
the  cathedral  church ;  and  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  which  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  models  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
Europe.  Of  the  old  monastic  institutions, 
the  richest  was  the  Cistertian  abbey,  the 
parent  of  all  *>f  that  order  throughout 
Europe.  About  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
the  town  stood  the  Chartreuse,  founded  in 
the  year  1883,  but  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed  at  the  revolution. 

The  university  of  Dijon  has  always  been 
reckoned  among  the  best  regulated  in 
France;  it  contains  professorships  of  theo- 
logy, philosophy,  mathematics,  Latin, 
German,  history,  rhetoric,  eloquence, 
and  poetry.  Here  is  likewise  a  drawing 
school,  a  lioiary  of  4000  volumes,  a  museum 
of  paintings  and  engravings,  and  a  theatre. 
The  academy  of  sciences  was  founded  in 
1785.  Few  places  have  produced  more 
eminent  characters  than  Dijon.  Among 
others  may  be  mentioned  the  celebrated 
Bossuet,and  the  poets  Crebillon  and  Piron, 
Dijon  has  several  public  walks ;  the  most 
frequented  are,  the  ramparts,  which  com- 
mand extensive  pros)>ect8,     Dijon  is  the 


neat  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  manufacrores 
of  woollens,  cotton  and  silk.  The  traffic 
in  these,  and  in  wine,  corn,  &c  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  new  canal  from  St  Jean 
de  Losne  to  Dijon.  The  great  anneal  fair* 
-are  held  on  10th  March,  10th  June,  and 
10th  November,  and  last  eight  days  etch. 
100  miles  N.  of  Lyons,  and  175  S.  E.of 
Paris.  Long.  5.  9.  6.  E.  Lat.  47.  19. 
26.  N. 

Diklioe,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Tinier, 
situated  midway  between  Sourkoon  and 
Jeuzgatt.    Houses  60. 

DiKBNEBELr,    a   mountain   of  Asiatic 
Turkey,    in    the   government   of  Sivas. 
Distant  15  miles  N.  of  Arablrir. 
•    Dilebam,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Seistan,  60  miles  N.  of  Best. 

Dtlham,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  containing  75  bousn 
and  353  inhabitants. 

Dilhorn,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  8tafford,  containing  108  houses 
and  520  inhabitants. 

Dili  a,  a  river  of  Kurdistan,  which 
rises  north  of  Sherezur,  and  runs  into  the 
Tigris  between  Bagdad  and  Al  Modain. 

Dilian,  one  of  the  Calamianes  islands. 
Long.  120.  27.  E.  Lat  11. 52.  N. 

Dill,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs 
into  the  Lahn,  opposite  vVetzlar. 

Dilla,  a  mountain  of  Hindosten,  en 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  34  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  Tellichery. 

Dillenburo,  a  town  of  Westphalia,  in 
the  duchy  of  Nassau,  situated  in  the  tract 
called  the  Werterwald,  on  the  Dille,  with 
a  castle  in  ruins.  It  contains  3900  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  Protestants.  1 4  miles  N. H\ 
of  Wetzlar,  and  45  N.  N.  W.  of  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine.  Long.  8. 22.  E.  Lat.  50. 
45.  N. 

Dillin,  or  Dillna,  a  small  town  of 
Hungary,  in  the  palatinate  of  Nagy-Hort, 
with  1500  inhabitants,  of  Bohemian  and 
German  extraction.  2  miles  N.  of  Sehem- 
nitz.' 

Dillingbn,  a  well  buih  town  of  the 
Bavarian  states,  situated  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  Danube.  It  has  a  castle,  which  was 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the  bishop  of* 
Augsburg.  Here  was  formerly  a  Catholic 
university,  a  seminary  for  missionaries,  snd 
another  for  young  ecclesiastics,  but  the 
two  last  were  dissolved  on  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Augsburg  territorial  with 
Bavaria  in  1802,  and  the  university  convert- 
ed into  a  lyceum,  which  is  much  fitqnented. 
Population  3120.  2S  miles  N.  W.  of Aogs- 
burg,  and  24  N.  E.  of  Ulm.  Long.  10- »• 
29.  E.   Lat  48.  34.  33.  N. 

Dili.sbebg,  a  small  town  of  Baden,  on 
die  Neckar.  Near  this  is  a  strong  castle 
used  for  the  confinement  of  stole  yrinw*. 
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PtyulAkm  430.    6  miles  E.  of  Heidel- 

keffr 

Dilton,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Wilts,  containing  393  houses 
tod  1584  inhabitants. 

Dilwoeth,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  almost  exclusively  employed  in 
tnde  and  manufacture*.  Population  861. 
Distant  9  miks  from  Blackburn  and  211 
from  London. 

Dilwyk,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  containing  15?  houses 
ind  846  inhabitants. 

Dim al,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Gol- 
oosaa,  18  miles  S  of  Combamet. 

Dimchuech,  or  Dinchdkch,  a  village 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  between 
fiomney  and  Hythe.  4  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
New  Romney,  and  4  S.  8.  W.  of  Hythe. 

DiMiTai,  St,  a  small  island  of  Greece, 
in  the  gulf  of  Egina,  and  not  far  from 
(he  island  of  that  name. 

Dimitria,  a  fortress  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
io  the  government  of  Caucasus,  situated 
on  the  river  Don,  12  miks  N.  of  Ekate- 
rinognd. 

Dimitzama,  or  Dikisana,  a  town  of 
the  Morea,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Erymanthus,  opposite  to  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Pmphi*.  It  contains  more  than 
500  houses,  and  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Russians  in  1770,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  places  of  the  country.  The 
ftreeb  have  lately  established  a  school  here, 
which  contains  upwards  of  300  scholars, 
and  is  the  moat  flourishing  establishment 
tf  the  kind  in  the  Mores.  84  miles  N.W. 
of  Tripolissa. 

Dimlu,  a  strong  town  of  Arabk,  in  the 
country  of  Yemen,  90  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
Tans. 

Dixke,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen, 
12  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Dsjebi. 

DixaiNGEN,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  17 
mflesN.W.of  Saveme. 

Dinacoul,  a  town  of.  the  pachalic  of 
Bagdad,  49  miles  E.&E  of  Bagdad. 

DfNAOKPou,  a  district  of  Bengal,  aituat-  • 
ed  chiefly  between  the  95th  and  26th 
degrees  of  northern  latitude.  On  the 
north  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  Purneah, 
on  the  east  by  Rungpore  and  Ghoragot, 
ud  on  the  south  by  Bettooriah.  The  soil . , 
of  this  district  is  much  diversified,  and  the 
face  of  the  country  of  a  waving  appearance, 
being  divided  into  small  values  each  two 
ft  three  miles  broad-  These  vallies  are 
watered  by  small  rivers,  which  in  the  rainy 
seasons  inundate  the  low  lands,  and  swell 
into  large  lakes  50  or  60  miks  long,  which 
continue  in  that  state  till  the  falling  of  the 
tangcs  permits  the  water  to  run  off,  after 


which  these  lowlands  are  covered  witE  a 
luxuriant  pasture,  and  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing rich  crops  of  rice ;.  the  soil  does  not  an- 
swer for  wheat  or  barky,  but  tobacco,  indigo, 
and  hemp,  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent.  It  is  however  one  of  the  poorest 
districts  of  Bengal,  but  might  be  improved 
by  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  the  plant- 
ing of  useful  timber  on  the  hills.  The 
inhabitants  are  In  the  proportion  of  four 
Hindoos  to  one  Mahometan. 

Dinagefobe,  sometimes  called  Raji- 
ounge,  the  capital  of  the  above  district; 
It  is  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
Pernabubah  river,  is  the  residence  of  the 
rajah,  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 
Long.  88.  40.  E.  Lat  95.  37.  N. 

Dinan,  or  Din  a  nt,  a  town  of  France, 
in  Brittany,  department  of  the  Cotes  du 
Nord.  It  is  extensive  but  thinly  inhabit- 
ed, the  population  not  exceeding  4170.. 
Here  are  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  and 
flannel.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  wallsr 
and  has  an  old  castle ;  it  is  situated  on  the 
river  Ranee,  a  few  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
has  a  small  harbour:  13  miles  S.  of  St  Malo. 
Long.  99.  47.  W.   Lat.  48.  97. 16.  N. 

Dinan,  Ansb  be,  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  coast  of  France,  between  Brest  road' 
and  the  bay  of  Douarnenez. 

Dinant,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  capital  of  a  district  in  the  province  of 
Namur.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the.Maese,  and  contains  one  collegiate 
andnine<other  churches,  six  religioushouses, 
two  hospitals,  and  a  citadel.  Population 
3630.  14  miles  S.  of  Namur.  Long.  4. 56. 
E.   Lat  50.  15.  90.  N. 

Dinafobe,  a  military  cantonment  be-' 
longing  to  the  British,  situated  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  Ganges,  in  the 
province  of  Bahar,  114  miles  west  of  the 
city  of  Patna,  for  the  defence  of  which  it 
was  constructed  about  the  year  1767.  It 
consists  of  two  handsome  squares,  built  of 
brick,  capable  of  containing  1900  Euro- 
pean soldiers,  and  the  European  officers  of 
the  native  corps:  the  barracks  of  the  latter 
are  constructed  or  mud  walls  and  thatch, 
and  are  situated  half  a  mik  further  west. 
The  great  extension  of  our  territories  So 
the  north-west  has  diminished  the  import- 
ance and  value  of  these  cantonments.  The 
raagasine  of  this  station  was  built  by  gover- 
nor Hastings  for  a  public  granary ;  it  k  a 
very  extensive  dome,  and  .cost  15,000, -but 
has  never  yet-been  filled.  Long.  85.  3.  E. 
Lat.  95.  3b.  N. 

Din  a  a,  a  mountain  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Fare,  40  miles  E.  of.  Region. 

Divabt,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Sutherland,  which  has  its  rise 
in  Loch  Dowlas,  and  alter  a  northerly 
course  of  15  miks  mils  into  Durness  bay. 
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DtKASMOUTHY,   or    DotAS~BU*AB?,    * 

town  and  parish  of  North  Wales,  in  the 
county  of  Glasoorgon,  situated  on  the  river 
Pysi,  which  if  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge. 
Tnere  is  a  weekly  market  and  four  annu- 
al fairs ;  but  it  is  a  small  place.  Distant 
80  miles  from  Welch  Pool,  and  909 
W.  N.  W.  of  London.  Long.  3.  38.  W. 
Lat  58.  34.  N. 

DiNDANG,  a  Tillage  of  Foebdoo,  in 
Western  Africa. 

Dikdigux,  a  district  in  the  south  of 
India,  situated  between  the  10th  and  11th 
degrees  of  nort)icrn  latitude  ;  on  ripe  north 
it  has  the  districts  of  Cojmbetoor  and 
Kistnaghfrry,  to  tfte  south  parts  of  Tra- 
vancore  and  Madura,  on  the  west  Travan- 
coiflie  and  Cochin,  and  on  the  east  the  Car- 
natic.  This  district  was  conquered  by  the 
Mysore  government  in  1757.  It  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British  in  1783,  but 
subsequently  restored  to  Tippoo  Sultan? 
In  the  year  1*98,  it  was  again  ceded  to  the 
British,  gad  j,  „„,  included  in  the  coUec- 
torahip  of  Madura. 

Dindioul,  the  capital  of  the  above  dis- 
trict, is  a  place  of  considerable  conse- 
quence, and  poasesses  a.  strong  fortress,  si- 
tuated on  a  rock.  Long.  78.  a.  E.  Lat. 
10.88.  N. 

DiNDiroo,  a  district  of  Konkodoo*  in 
Western  Africa,  with  a  small  town  of  the 
same  name,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge 
of  bilk  wfeich  abound  in  gold,  and  fhe  ap- 
pearance of  which,  with  the  villages  situ- 
ated on  their  aides,  is  described  by  Mr 
Park  as  uncommonly  romantic. 

Dinding,  an  island  in  the  straits  of 
Malacca,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Pera, 
about  90  mike  in  circumference.  Long. 
100.  86*  E.   Lat  4.  l^.  N. 

Dimdivo,  Littli,  a  small  island  some* 
if  hat  to  the  E.  of  Dinding. 

BurxsTova,  a  town  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 85  miles  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

DucosurufoaN,  an  old  and  tolerably 
well  built  town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  tlye  Lower  Usnube,  situated  on 
the  Iser,  and  containing  8080  inhabitants. 
It  is 'divided  into  the  upper  and  lower 
towns;  theibrmer  stands  en  a  steep  emi- 
nence bainmuuicating  with  the  neighbour- 
ing hills  by  a  sort  of  dry  aqueduct  18 
roues  N.  E.  of  Landahut,  and  48  N.  E. 
of  Munich.  Long.  18.  8f .  E.  Lat  48. 
36.  N.  * 

DiK&sL6T4nf,  f  petty  town  of  the 
Prussian  states,  in  the  Eichsfeld,  on  the 
tlnstrut,  containing  16Q  houses.  33  miles 
N.W.  of  Erfurt 

DipejsN,  a  small  lake  in  Prussia,  15 
miles  8.  E.  of  Brandenburg. 

Dinolbj  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Kerry,  situated  on  the  north  coast  of 


a  bay  of  the  — m^  n—igf 
trade  was  formerly  carried  on  here,  which 
has  now  greatly  declined.  Dingle  Mm 
the  union  sent  two  representatives  to  the 
Irish  parliament  It  is  the  most  western 
town  of  the  bland.  Distant  81  miles  &W. 
of  Tralee,  70  from  Limerick,  and  1 16  from 
Dublin.  Long.  10.  8.  W.  Lat48.fUN. 
DfiroLBaBa,  a  village  in  Abyssinia,  on 


ing  from  the  southern  provinces  toGonatr. 

Dijvolinoew,  a  village  of  Baden,  on  the 
small  river  Schutter,  containing  800  inha- 
bitants,   8  miles  W-  N.  W.  of  Lohr. 

DrKosHBiM,  a  village  of  France,  hi  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  with  800 
inhabitants. 

Dinoulwaba,  a  town  of  Hineostto, 
province  of  Gujerat :  it  belongs  to  an  inde- 
pendent Hindoo  chief.  Long.  93.63.J5. 
Lat  83. 15.  N, 

Dingwall,  a  town  and  pariah  of  Scot. 
land,  in  the  county  of  Roes.  Thepariib 
forms  nearly  a  square  of  two  miles,  great 
part  of  which  is  in  a  high  state  of  eultm- 
tion.  Population  1400.  The  town  is  pkt* 
santly  situated  in  a  plain  at  the  west  extre- 
mity of  the  frith  of  Cromarty,  which  is 
navigable  here  by  smell  vessels.  It  was 
constituted  a  royal  borough  in  1896,  awl 
unites  with  Dornoch*  Tain,  Wick,  tod 
Kirkwall,  in  returning  a  member  to  par- 
liament Dingwall  appears  to  have  been 
fbrnierly  of  greater  extent  than  at  present; 
causeways  and  foundations  of  houses  hiring 
been  ibund  some  hundred  yards  ftoni  the 
place  where  the  town  now  stands.  It  fast 
of  late  undergone  considerable  improve- 
ments, and  is  well  situated  tor  trade.  Near 
the'  church  lean  obelisk,  built  bv  the  etri 
of  Cromarty  to  distinguish  his  fiumly 
burying  place,  which  is  47  feet  high, 
though  it  is  only  6  feet  square  at  the  hue, 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  still  to  he  teen 
the  ruins  of  a  castle  belonging  to  the  earl  of 
Ross.  Population  800.  19  miles  N.  of  In- 
verness, and  174  N.W.  of  Edinburgh. 
Long.  4.  19.  W.  Lat.  4f.  36.  N. 

Dinutbs,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Kssrtt, 
84  miles  8.  E.  of  Benowm. 

DiNitr,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  is re- 
ceived by  the  Wore  at  Kilkenny. 

Dini8H,  a  small  island  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  Long.  10. 
6.W.   Lat  41. 41.  W. 

Dinkasa,  a  kingdom  situated  in  t|ie 
interior  of  the  Gold  coast  of  Africa,  beJuwi 
Ahantah.  Its  power  was  formerly  consi- 
derable; but  is  now  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Ashantee.  It  abounds  however  in  goMf 
which  surpasses  in  fineness  any  that  w  rart 
with  hi  this  part  of  Africa. 

Dinkblsbohl,  a  town  of  the  Bntnoi 
states,  situated  on  three  eminences,  sear 
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fcewWix,  otttn^botdersof  Suabiaand 
PnuK»»k.  ltisbutttma»eKtr««>ely  an~ 
spotted  style,  and  wrrounded  with  a  high 
nD,  towers,  tod  ditches.  The  inhabit-. 
■U«ueed6406;  they  manufacture  wool- 
fea,  fustian,  stockings,  and  leather.  16 
ife&W.  of  Aiawjeeh,  awl  36  ft.  W.  of 
Nsjvnhm  Long.  10.  19.  46.  E-  Lai. 
H.8.  37.  N» 

Divielschebbbv,  9  small  town  of  the 
prolan  states,  on  the  river  Zusam,  dis- 
Motsf  fagmarehanwen.     Population  600. 

Duneesv,  a  river  of  Switserland,  which 
■sefcuo  the  Air,  7  mike  S.  W.  of  Arau. 

Dikslackbn,  a  small  town  of  the  Pros* 
In  states,  in  the  duchy  of  Cloves,  situ- 
fed  come  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Po- 
phtisn  1030.  5  miles  8.  £.  of  WeaeL 
fo> 6.  47.  41.  K.  Lai.  51.  34.  80.  N. 
«  WfTEUH>SD,  a  lam  village  of  South 
pund,  with  1300  inhabitants,  1?  miles 

*  by  K.  of  Breda. 

DftTia,  a  large  village  of  the  Nethcr- 
Rfth,  in  North  Brabant,  with  1100  inha- 
Mfaats. 

ftwrsw,  a  pariah  of  England,  in  the 
waaty  of  Bucks,  containing  11))  house* 
N  668  mhabitante.-Vrhere  is  also  a  parish 

*  (fen  name  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  con- 
whn^  491  inhabitants. 

^DimrrooiE,  a  county  of  the  state  of 
"gima,  south  of  Appamatex  river,  which 
Ma  it  from  Chesterfield.  It.  is  about 
glwifelong,  and  90  broad.  Petersburg 
P  in  chief  town.  Population,  according 
frthebst  census,  19,694. 
i  DkvxrKELo,  a  large  village  of  the  Ne- 
Mtods,  in  Guelderiand,  with  1400  in- 

_Dioly,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  pro- 
^•f  Bejapoor,  43  miles  N.  W.  of  Poo- 
!*• 

En  kida,  8t,   a   small   island   in  the 
PsciAe  ocean.     Long,  190.  If.  E. 

jft«*,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of 
[™wtn,  «T0  miles  N.  of  Herat. 

Ukmuocaeta,  a  large  and  populous 
J**  of  the  island  of  Java,  situated  on  ^ 
rum-  where  there  is  also  a  European  port 
*l  tetuement.  This  is  the  capital  of  the 
ijjj*  of  Mataram,  whose  palace  is  about 
;j**  mfles  in  circuit,  surrounded  by  a 
■J*  wet  ditch  with  chraw  bridges,  and 
{faded  by  nearly  100  pieces  of  cannon. 
j^bejldipay  are  contained  within  its 
Pjateto,  one  of  which  is  an  ancient 
ij*  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  lake, 
**©«  be  entered  only  by  a  long  and 
2jf^PM,wiBe  tmder  water.  A  guird  of 
y  Amsjons,  most  of  whom  are  daughters 
wjpetty  chieftains,  and  trained  both' to  a 
"5^7  «d  domestic  life,  is  kept  day  and 
^P*  »  the  inner  apartment,  where  no 


man  is  aOowod  to  enter.  They  are  armed 
with  spears,  and  are  agile  equestrians,.  The 
palace  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1819, 
by  a  coup  tU  main. 

Dios,  a  small  river  of  South  America, 
which  enters  the  river  Plata  near  its  mouth. 

Dios-Ovoa,  a  market  town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Borschod,  39  miles  W. 
of  Tokay. 

Dios  Nombre  »e,  a  town  of  Mexico,  en 
the  road  from  the  famous  mines  of  Sombre- 
rete  to  Durango.  It  contains  6800  inha- 
bitants. 

Diobbeoh,  a  populous  market  town  of 
Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bihar,  30  miles 

8.  S.  W.ofZsthroar. 

DirooLoi.,  one  of  the  Sootoo  islands. 
Long.  191.  58.  E.  Let*  37.  6.  94.  N.  # 

■  Dippoldiswalda,  a  small  town  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Meissen,  on 
the  Weisserita.  It  is  well  bulk,  and  has  a 
castle,  with  1860  inhabitanta.      19  mike 

9.  S.  W}  of  Dresden.  Long.  13.  36.  B. 
Let.  50.  53.  N. 

DiBTFoan,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  containing  578  inhabit- 
ants. 

Direction,  Islands  op,  four  small 
islands  at  the  west  entrance  of  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean. 
Long.  77.  19.  W.  Let.  69.  97.  S. 

biajEKLUBEL,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  government  of  Sivas,  35  miles  W.  of 
Amasreh. 

Di&ham,  a  visage  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of  some 
ancient  military  works.  Population  476. 
8  miles  N.  of  Bath,  and  103  ft.  W.  of 
London. 

Dieksland,  a  village  of  Holland,  with 
10DO  inhabitants,  6  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Ifelvoetsluys. 

Dirletok,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scot* 
jand,  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  frith  of  Forth. 
Tfhe  parish  is  nearly  6  miles  square.  The 
western  part  is  sandy  and  barren ;  but  to- 
wards the  east  the  soil  improves.  The  vil- 
lage is  situated]  in  the  centre  of  the  parish. 
Immediately  adjoining  to  it  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle,  which  was  taken  by 
the  English  in  1996.  Population  1911.  9 
miles  W.  of  North  Berwick. 
•  Pirm stein,  a  small  town  of  the  Bava- 
rian states,  in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine. 
Population  195&  7  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Worms. 

DiRSEToar,  a  town  of  Austria,  3  miles 
N.ofSteyr. 

Pteschau,  a  small  town  of  West  Prus- 
sia, on  the  Vistula.  Population  1700. 
16  miles  8.  S.  E.  of  Dantsic.  Long.  16. 
49.  49.  E.  Let.  54.  $.  **•  N- 
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Disapfointhent  Bat,  a  bey  on  the 
cast  coast  of  the  island  of  Mindanao.  Long. 
126.  15.  £.  Lat.  6.  62.  N. 

Disappointment  Bay,  a  bay  in  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  on  the  coast  of  Terra 
del  Fuego,  10  miles  S.  £.  of  Dolphin  bar. 

Disappointment,  Caps,  a  cane  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  island  of  Georgia,  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean.  Long.  36. 13.  W.  Lat. 
M.68.  N. 

Disappointment,  Caps,  a  cape  on  the 
vest  coast  of  North  America,  and  the  north 
entrance  into  Columbia  river. 
'  Disappointment  Island,  an  island  of 
Duff's  groupe,  in  the  south  Pacific  ocean, 
which  was  discovered  in  1797,  during  the 
missionary  voyage. 

%  Disappointment,  Islands  or,  a  clus- 
ter of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean, 
so  named  by  commodore  Byron,  who  dis- 
covered them  in  1765 ;  and  having  been 
unable,  in  consequence  of  the  unfriendly 
dispositions  of  the  natives,  to  procure  a  sup- 
ply of  necessaries,  of  which  he  was  in  want, 
save  them  the  appropriate  appellation  of 
Disappointment  islands.  The  island  seen 
by  commodore  Byron  was  about  5  miles  in 
circumference,  and  had  a  most  beautiful 
appearance,  being  surrounded  by  a  beach  of 
the  finest  white  sand,  within  which  a  grove 
of  tall  trees  was  seen,  extending  their  shade 
to  a  great  distance,  and  exhibiting  the 
most  luxuriant  scenery.  But  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  natives  were  found  no  way  to 
correspond  to  this  delightful  aspect  of  the 
country.  As  soon  as  the iboats,  sent  by  Byron 
to  take  soundings,  approached  the  shore,  the. 
Indians  set  up  the  most  hideous  yells, 
pftintjpg  at  the  same  time  to  their  spears, 
and  poizing  in  their  hands  large  stones 
which,  they  took  up  from  the  beach;  the 
Awn  in  the  boats,  on  the  contrary,  made 
all  the  signs  of  amity  and  good  will  that 
they  could  devise ;  and  at  the  same  time 
threw  them  bread  and  many  other  things, 
none  of  which  they  vouchsafed  so  much  as 
to  touch ;  but,  with  great  expedition,  hauled 
five  or  six  large  canoes,  which  were  lying 
upon  the  beach,  up  into  the  wood:  when 
this  was  done,  they  waded  into  the  water, 
and  then  seemed  to  watch  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  hold  of  the  boat,  that  they 
might  drag  her  on  shore;  the  people  on 
board  her  apprehending  that  this  was  their 
design,  and  that  if  they  got  them  on  shore, 
they  would  certainly  put  them  to  death, 
were  very  impatient  to  be  beforehand  with 
them,  and  would  fain  have  fired  upon  them  ; 
but  the  officer  on  board  having  no  permis- 
sion to  commit  any  hostilities,  restrained 
them.  The  middle  of  this  cluster  of  islands 
lies  in  long.  H6.  4.  W.  lat.  14.  5.  S. 

Discord,  Caps,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland.  Long,  44. 30.  \V.  Lat.  60. 30.  N. 


Dure,  ufBuMtc,  a  town  of  Pen*,  it 
the  province  of  Mekran,  900  miles  N.of  Keji 

Disel,  a  town  of  Persia,  m  the  previa* 
of  Hsotussan,  18  miles  S..£.  of  Herat 

Dissntis,  a  small  town  of  the  8«is> 
canton  of  the  Grisons.  Population  10W. 
Here  was  formerly  a  celebrated  abbey,  lat 
buildings  of  which  form  the  principal  objsfl 
of  curiosity  in  the  place.  Long.  8.  &  & 
Lat  46.  66.  N. 

Disjbwosth,  a  parish  of  Engltad,  at 
Leicestershire,  containing  197  houausfti 
688  inhabitants. 

Dishns,  a  village, of  Upper  Egypt,  It 
miles  N.  E.  of  Menoaf. 

Disisr,  or  Dizisa,  St,  a  small  tonal 
Languedoc,  in  the  department  of  the  Upja 
Loire. 

Di8let,  Dismay,  or  Distley,  stunt] 
ship  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Ghetto, 
whose  inhabitants  are  almost  excksrnsl 
employed  in  trade  and  manufactures,  PI* 
puktion  1415.  6  mites  S.  W.  of  Stocky*, 
and  174  from  London. 

Dismal  Swamp,  called  the  Greet  D*i 
mat,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  swssf 
called  Dismal,  in  Currituck  county,  a I 
very  large  bog,  extending  from  aorta  H 
south  near  SO  miles,  and  from  east  to  ws) 
at  a  medium  about  10  miles ;  partly  ■ 
Virginia,  and  partly  in  North  Csiwiat 
This  great  tract  is  entirely  covered  irift 
trees :  juniper  and  cypress. trees  grow  whdl 
there  is  most  moisture,  and  on  theory  sail 
white  and  red  oaks,  and  a,  variety  of  pn* 
Here  trees  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  ssi 
between  them  the  brushwood  springs  Y 
so  thick,  that  the  swamp  is  in  many  pav, 
absolutely  impervious.  It  abounds  ski 
with  cane  reeds,  upon  which  the  cattle  feed 
with  great  avidity,  and  become  fat  in  a  raff 
short  time.  In  the  interior  of  the  twos 
large  herds  of  wild  cattle  are  found,  *m 
other  indigenous  animals,  such  as  bes* 
wolves,  &c.  are  also  to  be  met  with.  Til 
ground  varies  very  much,  in  different  par*? 
in  some  places  the  surface  is  quite  dry,  asi 
firm  enough  to  bear  a  horse ;  m  other  pusti 
it  is  either  overflowed  with  water,  asi 
elsewhere  so  miry,  that  a  man  would  a* 
evitably  sink  were  he  to  attempt  walkiaj 
upon  it.  In  the  driest  part,  if  s  trench  ■ 
cut  only  a  few  feet  deep,  the  water  russet 
in  and  it  is  filled  immediately.  Thealdrttsf 
the  swamp,  towards  the  east,  are  overgrows 
with  reeds,  10  or  12  feet  high,  mterswpei 
every  where  with  strong  bamboo  oris* 
Among  these  grow  here  and  there  acyprea 
or  white  cedar,  which  last  is  cotnmoftty 
mistaken  for  the  juniper.  Towards  the 
south  end  of  it  is  a  large  tract  of  reed* 
which  being  constantly  green,  and  ueriag 
in  the  wind,  is  called  the  green  sea.  U 
many  parts,  especially  on  the  borders*  gro*1 
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ihevagRendtaibj  verypfentiftilljv  called 
begaUbush.  It  bean  a  berry  which  dyes 
i  black  colour  like  the  gall  of  an  oak, 
thence  it  has  its  name.  Near  the  middle 
i  the  swamp  the  trees  grow  much  thicker, 
Mth  cypress  and  cedar.  These  being  al- 
rays  green,  and  loaded  with  very  large 
tops,  are  nraeh  exposed  -to  the  wind,  and 
risily  blown  down,  the  boggy  ground  afV 
fording  but  a  slender  hokfto  the  roots. 
Ob  the  western  border  is  a  pine  swamp, 
ibove  smile  in  breadth,  great  part  of 
which  is  covered  with  water  knee  deep ; 
the  bottom,  however,  is  firm,  and  the 
pioes  now  very  taU,  and  are  not  easily 
blown  down  by  the  wind.  No  less  than  five 
Dirigible  rivers,  besides  creeks,  rise  out  of 
this  swamp,  of  which  two  run  into  Virginia, 
m.  the  south  branch  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
■rath  branch  of  Nansemond  river ;  and  three 
into  North  Carolina,  namely  North  river, 
North-west  river,  and  Perquimons.  A 
nmgable  canal  has  been  cut  through  this 
■rap,  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Pas- 
quotank, which  fall  into  Albemarle  sound, 
od  those  of  the  Elizabeth,  which  is  con- 
sated  by  means  of  James  river  with  the 
bay  of  Cbcsapeak.  As  the  Dismal  Swamp 
to  »  near  Norfolk,  where  there  is  aeon- 
suit  demand  for  shingles,  staves,  &c.  for 
troortatkm ;  and  as  the  best  of  these  ar- 
tkks  are  made  from  the  trees  growing 
tpoo  the  swamp ;  it  is  on  this  account  a 
nl<uble  property,  and  chiefly  belongs  to 
fro  companies,  the  Virginia  company,  and 
the  Norm  Carolina  company. 

Duo*,  a  small  town  of  toe  Netherlands, 
» the  province  of  Liege,  with  2000  inha- 
bitants,  s  miles  from  Verviers. 

Diss,  a  town  and  parish  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  situated  on  the 
m»  Waveney.  Besides  the  church  there 
bapltce  of  divine  worship  for  the  Presby- 
terians, and  a  Quakers'  meeting-house.  The 
principal  manufactures  carried  on  here  are 
wapen  doth,  hose,  and  stays*  About  one 
«nto  of  the  inhabitants  are  occupied  in 
trade  and  manufactures.  There  is  a  week- 
lf  market,  and  an  annual  fair.  Population 
*»(>.  13  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Norwich,  and 
**  X.  N.  £.  of  London.    Long.  1.  5.  £. 

tossAis,  s  small  town  of  France,  de- 
jwmentof  the  Viettne,  with  1100  inha- 
bitants,   n  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Poitiers. 

I>imay,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
("toeDt  of  the  Sarthe,  with  1100  in- 
habitants. 9  miles  S.  £.  of  Chateau  du 
Ur. 

DisaiH,  a  large  village  of  Hanover,  in 
we  princi|iality  of  Osnabruck,  with  some 
dj^orks,    10  miles'S.  E.  of  Osnabruck. 

wmert,  a  parish  of  Wales,  in  FHnt- 
wk>  containing  436  inhabitants. 


•  DnmNOTDJf,  a  parish  of  England,  in, 
Cumberland,  containing  724  inhabitants. 

Dibtlshausex,  a  village  of  Baden,  in 
the  principality  of  Leiningea,  on  the  Tau- 
ber,  containing  100  houses.  9  miles  N.  We 
of  Mergentheim. 

Dit cheat,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Somerset,  containing  1014 
inhabitants. 

Bitchinoham,  a  parish  of  England,  ia 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  containing  534  in- 
habitants. 

Ditchlino,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the) 
county  of  Sussex,  containing  706  inhabitants. 

Ditkirchbn,  a  village  of  Germany,  in, 
the  duchy  of  Nassau,  on  the  Lahn,  17  mile* 
W.  ofWetslar.       , 

Ditmarsen,  a  district  of  the  Danish 
states,  in  Holstein,  separated  from  Sleswig 
'on  the  north  by  the  Eyder,  and  from  Bre- 
men on  the  south-west  by  the  Elbe,  and 
having  Holstein  proper  to  the  east,  and  .the 
German  ocean  to  the  west.  It  is  subject 
to  frequent  inundations,  which  render  it 
very  marshy ;  yet  by  means  of  the  manp 
canals  and  ditches,  a  number  of  tracts  have 
been  drained,  and  are  highly  productive  in, 
corn  and  pasture.  Its  length  is  32  miles, 
and  its  breadth  27.  The  chief  towns  axe 
Meldorf  and  Lunden. 

Ditombo,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rises 
two  miles  north-east  from  Orta,  passes 
through  the  Novarese,  and  divides  into  two 
rivers,  the  Albona  and  the  Gogna. 

Ditteah,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hin- 
dostan,  province  of  Bundelcund.*  The 
town  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and 
nearly  as  much  in  breadth,  populous  and 
well  built ;  the  houses  being  chiefly  con* 
structed  of  stone  covered  with  tiles.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  and  furnished 
with  good  gates.  The  rajah's  palace  stands, 
on  an  eminence  which  commands  the  view 
of  a  handsome  lake,  and  a  very  extensive 
prospect.  The  surrounding  district  yields, 
a  revenue  of  between  L.  12,000  and  L.16,000 
sterling  per  annum.  This  place  is  men* 
tioned  in  early  history,  and  the  rajah  boasts 
of  its  having  belonged  to  his  family  for 
several  centuries.  He  is  one  of  the  Bri- 
tish allies.  Long.  78.  32.  E.  Lat.  24. 43.  N. 

Dittelsooaf,  a  large  village  of  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  near 
Hirschfelden.    Population  1000. 

Dittelsheim,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Pfhiz  and  Enz,  with  700  in- 
habitants.   10  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Darken. 

Ditte rsbac h,  a  large  village  of  Silesia, 
in  the  circle  of Sagan,  with  000  inhabitants, 

Ditteesbach,  a  village  of  Silesia,  in  the 
circle  of  Bolkenhayn-Landshut,  with  700 
inhabitants. . 

Dittfu&th,  a  small  town  of  the  Pros-  . 
sian  states,  in  the  principality  of  Halter-. 
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•tadt,  en  the  Bud*.    Population  1000.    4 
miles  N.B.  of  Quidlinburg. 

Dittisham,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Devonshire,  containing  190  homes  sad  639 
inhabitants. 

Ditton,  Thames,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  die  county  of  Sony,  containing  905 
houses  and  1988  inhabitants. 

Diu,  a  celebrated  island  and  fortress  of 
Hindostan,  province  of  Gujarat ;  it  is  69 
miles  long  by  19  broad.  It  is  nearly  bar- 
ren, and  contains  no  good  water,  hut  what 
is  collected  in  ponds  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son. Notwithstanding  these  unpropitkms 
circumstances,  its  having  a  good  harbour, 
and  formerly  possessing  a  celebrated  Hin- 
doo temple,  it  rose  to  great  celebrity,  and 
was  reckoned  one  of  the  richest  places  of 
the  east  In  the  year  1095,  sultan  Man-, 
mood  of  Ghisne  having  overran  the  pro- 
vince, entered  the  island,  which  is  only 
separated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
channel,  rbrdable  at  low  water ;  and  having 
with  some  difficulty  taken  the  temple,  broke 
the  revered  image  of  Somneth  into  pieces, 
and  found  it  contained  jewels  of  every  spe- 
cies to  an  incredible  amount.  He  also  found 
in  the  temple  immense  treasures ;  and  the 
plunder  of  this  expedition  is  said  to  have 
equalled  all  those  of  his  former  incursions 
into  Hindostan,  and  to  have  made  him  the 
richest  man.  in  the  universe.  Soon  after  the 
Portuguese  arrived  in  India,  they  attempt- 
ed to  gain  possession  of  this  place,  but  did 
net  succeed  till  the  year  1595,  when  they 
immediately  commenced  fortifying  it,  and 
in  the  course  of  ten  years  rendered  it  im- 
pregnable against  all  the  powers  of  India. 
It  became  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  was 
the  harbour  in  which  the  fleets  were  laid 
up  during  the  winter,  containing  such  depth 
or  water  that  a  74-gun  ship  may  anchor 
within  600  yards  of  the  fort.  The  splendour 
of  the  buildings,  and  luxury  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, rivalled  those  of  Tyre ;  but  in  the  year 
1670  the  town  was  plundered  by  the  Arabs 
at  Muscat,  and,  with  the  decline  of  the 
Portuguese  power,  has  now  dwindled  into 
insignificance.  Its  excellent  harbour  and 
geographical  position  will,  however,  always 
render  it  a  place  of  considerable  political 
importance.    Long.  71*  &    Let.  90.  43.  N. 

Diu  Head,  a  promontory  forming  the 
western  point  of  the  above  harbour.  Long. 
TO.  59.  fi.     Lat  90.  41.  N. 

Divait  Point,  a  cape  on  tl^e  north-west 
coast  of  the  island  of  Mindanao,  l<ong.  193. 
14.  E.    ls.tr  8.  30.  N. 

Divan elly,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Mysore,  90  miles  N.  of  Bangalore. 

Divakieh,  a  town  of  the  pachalic  of 
Bagdad,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Hillah. 

Divaran,  one  of  the  Calamianes  islands. 
Long.  ISO.  33.  E.   Lat.  8.12.  ty 


Drv*,  a  river  of  Normandy,  which  fc& 
into  the  English  channel,  near  the  snneS 
town  of  Dive,  in  the  department  of  Cahr*. 
dos.    It  is  navigable  to  Cotban. 

Diva,  a  river  of  France,  in  Ettas,  wfaicft 
joins  the  Loire  near  Theoay. 

Divxtte,  a  small  river  of  Lower  Nov 
mandy,  in  the  department  of  La  Maaebe 
whioh  falls  into  the  aea  near  Chetuurg. 

Divtbidan,  one  of  the  three  streams  iatr 
which  the  river  Apure,  in  Sooth  America, 
divides  itself,  before  entering  the  Orinoen. 

DmniNo  Cars*,  a  bay  in  the  Chen 
peak.    Long.  76. «.  W.   Lat.3r.4CN. 

Divis,  a  small  river  ef  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Moray,  which  after  a  rapes1 
course  mils  into  Findborn  river. 

DimicaN,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Lu- 
con,  at  the  entrance  ofCaiguran  hay.  Loot 
189.  ST.  E.    Lat.  16. 51.  N. 

Drvarsi,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
government  of  Sivaa,  which  was  built  in 
Pompey  during  the  war  with  Mithridates 
and  called  NicopoKa.  60  miles  N.EL  of  Ss- 
vas,  and  90  N.  of  Diarbekir. 

Diwis,  mountains  ef  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  S  miles  W.  of  Belmst 

Diw  Point,  a  promontory  en  the  coast 
of  Coramandel,  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  tbn* 
leagues  south-east  of  Msaulipatmn.  Lm 
81.  14.  E.    Lat.  15.  58.  N. 

Divy  Point,  a  ospe  of  Hindostan,  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  district  of  Condanffly,  ui 
the  bay  of  Bengal.  Long.  81.  SO.  E.  I*l 
15.35,  N. 

Diwack,  a  small  town  of  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Brunn. 

Diwishau,  a  small  town  of  Bofeeniia,  in 
the  circle  of  Kaurstm,  with  150  nouses. 

Dixan,  a  considerable  town  of  Tigr£,  m 
Abyssinia,  under  the  dominion  of  the  B*» 
harnegash.  The  houses  are  built  round  a 
hQl  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
mountainous  country  around.  They  are 
flat-roofed,  and  without  chimnies,  Disss 
is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade.  The 
commodities  most  acceptable  at  its  market 
are  white  cloths,  tobacco,  black  pepper, 
looking  glasses,  snuff,  spirits,  and  large 
beads.  It  was  formerly  a  fief  under  Axum ; 
and  the  inhabitants  still  retain  a  high  re- 
spect for  that  city.  Long.  30.  38.  30.  £ 
Lat.  14.  59.  55.  N. 

Bixcove,  a  small  hut  compact  British 
fort,  in  the  country  of  Ahantah,  on  the 
Gold  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  advantageously 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  small  cove, 
which  will  admit  vessels  of  SO  or  40  tow 
at  high  water.  The  channel  is  narrow,  but 
safe,  and  capable  of  being  improved.  40 
miles  S.W.  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

Dixmuydek,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands,- in  West  Flanders,  situated  in  an 
agreeable  country,  in.  tfce  tract  called  thf 
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reyeLeiide,  c*  the  river  Vperlea,  These* 
me  at  one  dine  up  to  the  walls,  forming  a 
tttl  harbour,  capable  ofreOeiving  merchant 
asels.  The  trade  is  now  hi  a  great  tnea- 
Lrcdeetyed;  but  than?  is  still  a  great  ycsr- 
horse-nur  in  the  month  of  June,  and  the 
ice  is  noted  throughout  the  Netherlands 
r  its  batter  and  cheese.  There  are  like* 
i*  soap  works,  salt  refineries,  and  brew- 
ms.  The  great  church  is  a  noble  building. 
!  miles  S.  of  Ostertd,  and  94  &  of  Dun- 
rk.  Long.  9. 51.  E.  Llt.Sl.aN, 
Duos,  a  small  town  of  South  Carolina, 
'  rates  £.  of  Camden. 
Dixon's  Entrance,  straits  in  the  North 
icMc  ocean,  between  Queen  Charlotte's 
Imd  and  the  continent  or  North  America. 
Duton  Hadnoci,  Bixton  Nkwtov, 
ro  parishes  of  England,  hi  Monmouth- 
ire,  the  one  containing  £7  houses  and 
27  inhabitants,  and  die  other  47  houses 
*)  $39  inhabitants. 

Dizabad,  a  town  of  Persia,  tn  the  pro- 
m  of  Irak,  60  miles  S.S.E.  of  Hamadan* 
Dmc*,  St,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  river 
brae,  whieh  becomes  navigable  here,  and 
ms  occasion  to  the  construction  of  a  mutt- 
er of  boats  of  (Efferent  arses  hi  the  docks 
ttiusphce.  St  Diner  contains  5900  in- 
itiuitts,  and  was  formerly  a  strong  ftxru 
t%  being  remarkable  for  a  siege  of  six 
neks  which  it  sustained  in  1*44,  against 
be  emperor  Charles  V.  The  road  from  this 
» Vttry  le  Francois  is  remarkably  pleasant. 
t  tbirp  action  took  place  here  between  the 
bach  and  allies  on  99th  January  1914, 
ad  again  on  the  98th  March  of  the  same 
*».  n  miles  B.  of  Vftry,  and  157  &  of 
bis.  Long.  4. 5*.  E.  Left.  4*.  99.  N. 
DiziNofy,  a  small  town  of  Wirtemberg, 
i  the  department  of  Rothenberg,  With  1900 
nhabitsats. 

Dwut,  a  district  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mekren,  forming  part  of  the  conn* 
Jyof  Bdoochistan.  Within  its  precincts 
ware  seven  or  «ight  tillages,  each  hav- 
«z*  distinct  name,  but  whieh  the  native* 
hsign  by  the  general  term  Dfeuk.  It  is 
menied  by  a  chief,  who  receives  a  tenth 
*  A*  produce,  which  is  very  great,  in  wheat 
ftl  dates.  His  revenues  are  computed  at 
«0}00o  or  70.000  rupees,  that  is,  L-8000  or 
1*9000  yearly. 

Duschkowit*,  a  village  of  Bohemia,  in 
fee  circle  of  Letttaeritz,  with  a  castle. 

DaiETMitv,  a  small  town  of  Russia,  in 
°*  gwernment  of  Kursk,  on  the  Swaps, 
J*  m  inhabitants.  439  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Petettbarg.     fc»g.  3$.  44.  E.     Lat.  *& 

.  DwtmsVm,  a  smalt  town  of  Russia, 
^government  of  Orel,  196milesS.fi. 
^molenAo.    Long.  36.  3.  E.    Lat.  4* 


Dxrr&ov,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Moscow,  the  capital  of  a 
circle  of  the  same  name*  is  situated  on  the 
river  Jachreina*  and  contains  about  9950 
inhabitants.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  car- 
ries on  manttfiwtures  of  doth  and  leather. 
There  is  here  a  yearly  fair,  on  5th  Septan* 
her,  which  lasts  a  fortnight  A  porcelain, 
mana&ctory  is  situated  in  the  environs;  in 
Which  there  is  also  a  beautiful  palace  of  the 
counts  of  Sokikof,  which  the  French  set  on 
Ale  in  their  retreat  hi  October  1819.  SO' 
miles  N.  of  Moscow.  Long.  37. 35.  E.  Lat* 
66. 91.  N, 

Dhitwi.sk.    See  Kamutruha. 

Dftsmowsv,  a  new  but  as  yet  inconsi* 
derabk  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Taurida,  circle  of  Oleschka* 
en  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper.  It  is  the 
capital  of  a  circle,  80  miles  6.S.W.  of  Eke* 
terinoskv. 

DwEsnra.  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  tab  district  of  Maine,  180  mike 
N.  by  E.  of  Boston. 

DNtzfsa  (anciently  the  Borystkeries}, 
a  large  liver  of  European  Russia,  which 
rises  in  a  marsh  in  the  forest  of  Walchon* 
ski  neaV  Daeprowe,  in  the  government  of 
Smolensko,  not  &r  from  the  frontier  of  the 

rvernment  of  Twer.  After  many  windings 
enters  the  government  of  Mohilow,  .and, 
after  farming  the  boundary  between  k»  the 

?werwments  of  Czernignv,  Pultawa,  and 
aurida,  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of 
Minsk,  Kiev,  and  Cherson,  on  the  other, 
falls  into  the  Black  sea  between  Ocaakov 
and  Kinborn.  The  chief  towns  which  it 
passes,  in  a  course  of  above  800  miles,  are 
Smoleneko,Orchiu  Mohilev,  Bobryow,  Kiev, 
Crementchong,  Ekaterinoslav,  Nicopol,  and 
Cherson.  It  begins  to  be  navigable  very 
early,  even  above  Smolensko;  but  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  the  navigation  ia 
hnpeded  by  islands,  and  at  one  place  by 
cataracts.  The  cataracts  commence  below 
the  influx  of  the  Samara,  about  900  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  and  con- 
tinue for  nearly  40  miles;  they  are  not^ 
however,  dangerous,  except  after  heavy  falls 
of  rain.  In  1784,  the  empress  Catherine  IL 
caused  some  of  the  rocks  which  occasioned 
these  waterfalls  to  be  blown  up,  but  with* 
out  any  material  benefit  to  the  navigation* 
A  little  above  its  mouth  the  river  widen* 
into  a  kind  of  lake  or  marsh,  calkd  Liman* 
The  lower  part  of  its  course  has  been  the  « 
scene  of  many  sanguinary  conflicts  between. 
the  Turks  and  Russians ;  the  upper  part, 
particularly  the  neighbourhood  of  Smolen- 
sko, was  the  scene  of  some  severe  conflicts 
in  Bonaparte's  retreat  in  November  1819. 
The  principal  tributary  streams  of  the  Dnie- 
per are  the  Bereavna,  the  Priepits,  the  Res* 
end  the  Bog.    The  water  of  the  Dnieper 
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though  often  unfit  for  domestic  use,  abounds 
in  many  kinds  offish,  particularly  sturgeon, 
shad-fish,  pike,  and  carp. 

Dniester,  Dxesteb,  or  Nisste*  (the 
ancient  Ttyras),  a  large  river  of  Europe, 
which  has  its  source  in  a  lake  amid  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  in  Austrian  Galida, 
and  after  traversing  a  great  part  of  that 
country,  enters  Russia  at  Chocrim,  in  the 
government  of  Podolia.  After  passing  bv 
Tzekinooka,  Rascscow,  Bender,  Tiraspol, 
and  other  towns,  and  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  governments  of  Cherson  and 
Bessarabia,  it  empties  itself  into  the  Black 
sea  between  Ovidiopol  and  Akerman.  It 
forms  at  its  mouth  a  large  bay,  and  though 
rather  dangerous  to  navigate  on  account  of 
the  many  rocks,  the  improvements  lately 
made  in  it  by  the  Russian  government 
have  induced  the  Poles  to  send  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  produce  of  their  soil 
through  its  medium,  to  the  flourishing 
port  of  Odessa,  situated  on  the  Black  sea, 
not  far  from  its  embouchure, 

Doa,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern  sea, 
near  the  west  coast  of  the  island  ot  Gilolo, 
Long.  127.  40.  E.  Lat.  13.  15.  N. 

Do  an,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Hadramant. 
It  is  of  considerable  size,  and  the  residence 
of  a  sheik. 

Do  aba,  a  river  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  having  at  its  mouth  a  point  of  land 
of  the  same  name,  which  stands  out  into 
the  sea  like  an  island.  Lat.  3.  80.  N. 

Doazit,  or  Douazit,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Landes.  It  has 
430  houses. 

Doba,  or  Dobba,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in 
the  province  of  Oman,  144  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  Mascat.   Lat.  85.  42.  N. 

Dobarwa,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Baharnegash,  50  miles  S.  W. 
of  Arkeeko. 

Dobasnizza,  a  small  seaport  in  the 
island  of  Veglia,  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  with  1200  inhabitants. 

Dob b br,  a  town  of  Arabia,  36  miles 
N.  W.  of  Sana. 

•  Dobbeban,  a  small  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin,  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley 
near  the  Baltic,  with  a  castle  and  a  once 
celebrated  Bernardine  abbey,  in  the  church 
of  which  are  the  tombs  of  many  of  the 
ancient  princes  of  the  house  of  Mecklen- 
burg. This  place  is  much  resorted  to  for 
sea  bathing ;  the  baths  lie  between  the  bay 
and  a  small  wood,  and  were  the  first  of  the 
kind  established  in  Germany.  About  * 
mile  hence  is  a  singular  mound  called  the 
HeiHge  Damm,  or  Holy  Dam,  a  league 
long,  feOO  feet  broad,  and  16  high,  which 
.serves  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  .the 
sea :  it  is  not  artificial,  but  has  been  gradual* 


ly  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  v«J 
Population  1490.  8  miles  N.  W.  of  Roc  tod 

Dobbejltin,  a  small  town  of  Genual 
in  the  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenbtf 
Schwerin.  Population  750.  18  miles  8.1 
Schwerin. 

Dobbs>  formerly  a  county  in  Not 
Carolina,  but  it  has  now  been  divided  in 
two  new  counties.  I 

Dobbs,  Cape,  a  cane  in  Hudson's  te- 
at the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Wi 
ger's  river.    Long.  86. 30.  W.  Lat.  65. } 

Dobczyce,  a  small  town  of  Austria 
Galida,  in  the  circle  of  Bochnia,  14  w& 
£.  by  N.  of  Myslenice. 

Dobbbn,  Gbeat,  a  village  of  Sfletu,  i 
the  circle  of  Oppeln,  with  800  inhabttaca 
6  miles  N.  of  Oppeln. 

Dobebsbero,  a  small  town  of  Low 
Austria,   on  the  Theya,    4  miles  N 
Bohmisch  Waidhoven. 

Doboka,  a  small  town  of  rransvhuq 
on  the  Samesch,  in  a  palatinate  of  the  ma 
name.  I 

Doboy,  a  small  American  island,  in  ty 
Atlantic,  near  the  coast  of  Georgia.  Long 
81.  31.  W.  Lat  31.  88.  N. 

Dobba,  a  small  town  of  the  kingdom  4 
Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Kaliich,  wiifl 
1000  inhabitants.  85  miles  £.  N.  E.d 
Kslisch. 

Dobba,  a  small  town  of  Trsrojlvisk 
near  the  Af  arosch,  and  the  borders  of  tbJ 
Bannat  80  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  MilknbriJ 

Dobba,  a  river  of  Croatia,  which  rati 
into  the  Kulpa,  5  miles  N.  W.  of  CatU 
stadt. 

Dobbawitz,  a  small  town  of  Bohemii, 
in  the  circle  of  Buntzlau,  with,  1000  in- 
habitants, and  an  elegant  castle.  4  milts 
S.  of  Jung-Buntzlau, 

Dobre8ti,  a  small  town  of  Europnn 
Turkey,  in  Walachia,  near  the  confluww 
of  the  Chioborochisla  and  the  Argis. 

Dobbxlugk,  a  small  town  of  the  Pro*, 
eian  states,  on  the  river  Dober.  It  con- 
tains a  castle,  8  churches,  and  about  lotio 
inhabitants ; .  it  is  situated  on  the  post  rod 
form  Dresden  to  Berlin,  34  miles  ft.  of  to 
former,  and  66  S.  of  the  latter.  Long.  13. 
35.  K  Lai.  51.  34.  N. 

Dob  bo  1,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern* 
roent  of  Voronetz,  province  of  Sanbov. 

Dobbokoz,  a  market  town  o£  Rvd&tj, 
in  the  county  of  Tolna,  82  miles  \V.  of 
Tolna. 

Dob rom  1  l,  a  town  of  Austrian  Gdlicit, 
in  the  circle  of  Sombor.  Many  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Jews.  38  miles  &  W.  d 
Lemberg. 

Don  rot  wo  r,  asmaQ  town  of  Amman 
Galicia,  in  the  circle  of  Zlocaou,  ou  the 
Bog,  l®  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Lembcig. 

Dobbuska,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  wi» 
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KJOmhsbitants,  34  miles  N.  £.  of  Koni- 

loffna. 

Dobruzisu  Tartar*,  a  race  of  Tartars, 
riio  inhibit  a  level  tract  of  country  in 
Idgaria,  extending  along  the  south  bank 
f  die  Danube,  from  Varna  and  Silistria 
i  its  mouth.  They  are  otherwise  called 
fes-tab,  and  are  subject  to  the  Turkish 
gftmmeDt. 

DoftftZAN,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
it  circle  of  Pilsen,  on  the  Radbuse,  with 
SO  houses.  1?  miles  £.  of  Pilsen. 

Dobszisch,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia, 
i  the  circle  of  Betaun,  with  200  houses 
id  a  magnificent  castle. 

Dobbzyn,  a  small  town  of  Poland,  in 
le  palatinate  of  Ploctk,  situated  on  rocky 
round  near  the  Vistula,  and  containing 
MO  inhabitants,  of  whom  above  600  are 
ews.  65  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Warsaw. 
oig.  19.83.20.  E.  Lat.  52.  88.  5.  N. 

Dobbzyn,  a  small  town  of  Poland,  on 
le  DrewenU,  on  the  borders  of  Prussia, 
rith  1110  inhabitants,  of  whom  above  the 
Mlf  are  Jews.  90  miles  £.  N.  £.  of  Thorn. 

DoBYGua,  a  town  of  Hindoetan,  in  the 
?arnatic,  14  miles  S.  of  Vellore. 

Doc  ci  a,  a  small  town  of  Tuscany,  near 
Florence,  with  a  large  manufacture  of 
socelain. 

Dock  Rio,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  rises 
i  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  near  the 
wm  of  Villa  Rica,  and  running  through 
t  tine  country  in  a  northerly,  and  after- 
sards  an  easterly  direction,  discharges 
itself;  after  a  course  of  about  500  miles, 
Jito  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  19. 30.  8.  The 
annoy  through  which  it  flows  is  mostly 
uglected,  partly  from  the  natural  indolence 
a*  the  inhabitants,  and  partly  from  the 
beavy  expence  of  a  land  carriage  of  COO 
Elks  to  the  nearest  port.  Were  the  rivers 
tuneable,  these  inconveniences  would  be 
■voided,  and  the  benefits  which  would 
thence  accrue  to  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  great.  Large  quantities  of 
ragar,  cotton,  and  other  produce,  which 
the  soil  is  capable  of  growing,  besides  ex- 
cellent timber  for  exportation,  would  then 
tonn  die  basis  of  an  extensive  commerce, 
and  might  in  time  give  rise  to  industrious 
hibits  among  the  planters.  There  is  another 
rifer  of  the  same  name,  which  fells  into  the 
«ean  in  S.  lat  8.  10. 

Dochart,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the 
"roty  of  Perth,  which  issues  from  the 
*t  end  of  Loch  Dochart,  a  lake  about  8 
miles  in  length.  After  running  easts  miles 
*  joins  the  Lochay  at  KHlin,  when  both 

mm  nils  into  Loch  Tay. 
Dociav,   one  of  the  Sooloo  islands. 

wag.  180. «.  E.  Lat.  5.  58.  N. 
uockbxhudi,  a  village  in  the  neigb- 

ww^ood  of  Hamburgh,  .containing  neat 


homes,  and  agreeable  promenades  along  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe. 

Docker,  a  river  of  England,  in  the 
county  o£  Lancaster. 

Dogxiko,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  containing  133  houses 
and  774  inhabitants. 

Dockschiza,  a  small  town  of  Russian 
Lithuania,  in  the  government  of  Minsk; 
situated  at  the  source  of  the  Beresina,  to 
the  north  of  the  town  of  Minsk.  Popula- 
tion 1000. 

Dockum,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
Friesland,  situated  near  the  German  ocean, 
on  a  canal,  which  at  high  water  brings 
large  ships  up  to  the  town.  It  is  very  neatly 
built,  and  has  a  good  town-house,  with  a 
considerable  trade  in  salt,  as  well  as  in 
cheese,  butter,  and  beer,  which  are  standard 
commodities  in  Friesland.  It  retains  Ha 
old  fortifications,  viz.  an  earthen  mound  all 
round  the  town,  and  a  ditch.  Population 
3100.  33  miles  W.  of  Delfzyl.  Long.  6. 
55.  E.   Lat.  53.  20.  N. 

Doda  Bailea,  a  fortification  of  the 
south  of  India,  province  of  Mysore.  Long. 
77.35.  E.    Lat.  13.  30.  N. 

Dobbxook,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Devon.  A  small 
market  is  held  here  every  third  Wednesday, 
besides  a  market  for  cattle  once  a  quarter, 
and  there  is  an  annual  fair.  Population 
942.  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Dartmouth,  and  902 
W.  S.  W.  of  London.  Long.  3. 44.  W.  Lat. 
50.  12.  N. 

Doocot,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Chester,  containing  92  houses 
and  755  inhabitants. 

Dodderhill,  '  a  parish  of  England,  in 
the  conntv  of  Worcester,  containing  430 
houses  ani  677  inhabitants. 

Dode,  a  river  on  the  west  coast  of  Su- 
matra, which  runs  into  the  sea. 

Dodeleben,  Hohen,  a  village  of  the 
Prussian  states,  with  900  inhabitants.  6 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Magdeburg.— Nieder 
Dodeleben  is  situated  in  a  neighbouring 
district,  and  has  800  inhabitants. 

Dode nad,  a  village  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
in  the  bailiwic  of  Battenberg,  with  700 
inhabitants. 

Dodo,  a  river  of  Waree,  in  Western 
Africa,  having  a  town  of  the  same  name  at 
its  mouth.    45  miles  S.  of  Waree. 

•Dodova,  a  celebrated  forest  of  Albania, 
lying  along  the  summit  of  Mount  Tomar 
rus,  or  Dzoumarka*  It  was  famous  in  an- 
cient times  for  its  oracles,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent the  retreat  of  rebellious  Albanians. 
-No  traces  have  been  discovered  of  the  town 
of  this  name,  but  the  forest  is  of  vast  ex- 
tent, spreading  fin*  to  the  westward.  In 
the  higher  regions,  where  the  oak  does  not 
thrive,  there  are  immense  ranges  of  .pines 
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and  firs.  The  river  is  supposed  to  be  that 
which  falls  into  the  lake  of  Acherusu  at  its 
western  extremity* 

Dodwobth,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  York.  Population  743. 
172  miles  from  London. 

Doe,  a  river  of  Eastern  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  the  Kaffres,  which  fells  into 
the  Indian  see,    Let.  30.  8. 

Dos  Run,  a  river  of  Kentucky,  which 
runs  into  the  Ohio.  Long.  86.  30.  W. 
Lat.  37.  45.  N. 

Doebeln,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Frey- 
berg  Mulda.  It  contains  4100  inhabitants* 
and-  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen, 
and  hats.  97  miles  &  E.  of  Leipxic.  Long. 
IS.  I.E.   Let.  51.  T.N. 

Dobbriko,  a  small  town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  lower  district  of  the  palatinate  of 
Bohl,  inhabited  by  Bohemian  Sclavonians. 

Doesah,  a  town  of  Hiudostan,  province 
of  Bahar.  Long.  85.  16.  E.  Lat.  93. 
11.  N. 

Doesbubo,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  Gnelderland,  at  the  Junction  of  the  New 
and  Old  Yssel.  It  has  3350  inhabitants, 
and  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  wars  for  the  independence  of  Hol- 
land. 3roileaS.S.W.  ofZutphen.  Long. 
68.  E.    Lat  69.  9.  N. 

Doetvb,  a  small  island  in  the  Indian 
tea.    Long.  130.  50.  E.    Lat.  7.  8.  S. 

Dofak,  or  Datab,  a  seaport  town  of 
Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hadramaut,  on 
the  west  coast  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
in  die  Arabian  sea.  The  inhabitants  are 
courteous  to  Europeans.  Otibanum  is  the 
chief  export  of  this  town,  which  is  govern- 
ed by  a  ehrik  who  is  a  sovereign  prinee.  190 
miles  N.  of  Cape  Fartach. 

Dor  ab,  or  Dafab,  a  town  of  Arabia, 
in  Yemen,  130  miles  S.  of  Mecca. 

Dor  abt,  a  town  of  Arabia,  called  Flamme 
Badgeree  by  the  natives.  It  is  now  of 
small  sice,  but  was  of  some  importance 
formerly,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  1686.  Lang.  54.  33.  E.  LaU 
17.  N. 

DorrtKOEN,  a  village  of  Wirtemberg, 
in  the  department  of  the  Black  Forest,  and 
baitiwkj  of  Boblingen,  with  600  inhabit- 


Doo  Islands,  a  duster  of  small  islands 
on  the  south  side  of  the  gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence*   Long.  58.  W.    Lat.  51.  90.  N. 

Doo  Island,  or  DxavEirnmAi)*,  an 
'island  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  about  19 
miles  in  circumference,  in  which  a  lagoon 
is  formed  by  the  (lowing  of  the  tide.  It 
is  low,  and  the  circummrence  is  covered 
with  trees.  This  island  was  discovered 
by  Le  Maire  and  Sehouten,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  Dog  island.    It  was  alao  seen 


by  NageHeft,  who  gave  it  the  . 
of  Desventurada.  Long.  141.  30. 
15. 16.  S. 

Doo  Ribbid  IwmAxt,  a  tribe  of  la 
dians  who  inhabit  the  north-west  part  * 
North  America,  and  who  trade  with  tfa 
Hudson  bay  company 'a  settlements. 

Doe's  Head,  a  cape  on  the  west  cou 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Galway.  Lou,. 
10.  8.  W.    Lat  63.  34,  N. 

Doc's  Rivxb,  a  river  of  West  Fiorina 
which  runs  into  Mobile  hay.  Long,  8fc*  t 
W.    Lat.  30.  40.  N. 

Dooan-himab,  a  town  of  Anoxic  Tur 
key,  in  Caramania,  35  males  S.  E.  of  Al 
shehr,  and  39  W.  of  Konfch. 

Doooeb  Bank,  an  extensive  satsd-baaJ 
in  the  North  sea,  between  the  north  r 
Germany  and  England,  the  west  end  ol 
which  extends  nearly  to  Scarborough  ii 
Yorkshire,  and  the  eastern  within  twenty 
leagues  of  the  coast  of  Jutland.  It  i*  nmcJb 
frequented  by  English  and  Dutch  for  thi 
cod  fishery,  and  is  famous  for  a  sanguine 
ry  but  indecisive  engagement  nought  new 
it  on  5th  August  1781,  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch. 

Doolia,  a  town  of  European  Tnrlorv, 
in  Macedonia,  near  Petrich ;  it  has  a  con- 
siderable traffic  in*  tobacco  raised  in  the  en- 
virons. 

Doolia ni,  a  considerable  town  of  Pied- 
mont, with  4000  inhabitants.  80  miks 
N.  N.  E.  of  Mondori. 

Dogmkll's,  St,  a  parish  of  Wales,  » 
Pembrokeshire,  containing  358  houses  and 
1718  inhabitants. 

Doo  key  Cbeex,  a  river  of  Virginia, 
which  runs  into  the  Potomack.  Lent>  7  7. 
10.  W.    Lat.  38.  45.  N. 

Dogs,  Isle  or,  a  portion  of  the  conn* 
of  Middlesex,  in  England,  formed  by 

e  winding  of  the  river  Thames,  opposite 
to  Greenwich.  When  there  was  a  royal 
residence  here,  a  kennel  stood  in  Papaon 
Marsh,  and  sailors  navigating  the  river 
named  it  the  isle  of  Dogs. 

Dohna,  a  village  in  Saxony,  situated  <* 
a  hill,  on  die  Muglitx,  and  containing  5*6 
inhabitants.  8  mtka  S.E.  of  Dresden. 
Long.  13. 48.  E.    Lat  50.  68.  N. 

Doho,  a  town  of  Hindosten,  province 
nf  Mahmh,  belonging  to  the  Mahtattas. 
Long.  79.  50.  E.    Lat>36>».N. 

DofAoot,  an  island  of  Asiatic  Rutak,  in 
the  Frosen  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  Vagats- 
koi,  or  Waygat's  straits.  Long.  59. 14*  & 
Lat.  70.  6.  N. 

Dqjab,  a  tows  of  Arabia,  in  Yemea, 
44  miles  E.  of  Chamir. 

Dosha,  a  river  of  Piedmont,  which  is- 
sues in  several  currents  from  the  Alps,  m 
the  neighourhood  of  the  Great  and  Link 
St  Bernard,  and  after  winding  thtonajb  the 
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Dolfin,  .»  small  island  in  the  Adriatic. 
Long.  14.  51.  E.    Lat  44.  55.  N. 

Dglgaia,  a  bay  of  Russian  Lapland,  in 
the  White  sea.  Long.  20.  14.  E.  Lat.  73. 
25.  N.  . 

Dolce  ley,  or  Dolgeth,  a  town  and 
parish  of  North  Wales,. in  the  county  of 
Merioneth,  situated  on  the  river  Avon,  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain  Cider  Idris% 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  bouses  low 
and  irregular,  few  of  them  two  stories 
high.  A  county  jail  has  been  erected  near 
the  town  lately.  The  summer  assizes  are 
held  here.  Coarse  woollen  manufactures  are 
carried  on  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
and  dealers  resort  hither  for  purchasing 
their  goods.  There  is  a  weekly  market 
and  six  annual  fairs.  Population  3064. 
40  miles  S.  of  Caernarvon,  and  2l2  N.W* 
of  London.  Long.  4.  36.  W.  Lat  62, 
44.  N. 

Dolgen,  a  lake  of  the  Uckennark  of 
Brandenburg,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Tern-i 
plin,  communicating  with  the  HaveL 

Dolgoi,  an  island  in  the  river  Volga, 
on  which  the  city  of  Astrachan  is  built. 

Dolhinow,  a  small  town  of  Russian 
Lithuania,  in  the  government  of  Wilna,  76 
miles  E.  of  Wilna. 

Boliah,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Gujerat,  belonging  to  an  independent 
chief*     Long.  72.  30.  E.    LaL  22.  47.  N. 

Do lin,  a  small  island  of  the  Adriatic* 
on  the  coast  of  Dalmatian  to  the  south  of 
the  larger  island  of  Arba.  . 
'  Dolina,  a  small  town*  of  Austrian.  Ga- 
licia,  in  the  circle  of  Stryi,  with  a  Catholic 
and  a  Greek  parish  church.  38  miles  S.  W. 
ofHaficz* 

Collar,  a  parish  and  village  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Clackmannan.  The  parish 
consists  of  an  extensive  and  gently  sloping 
— *  ».u«  WUauAvo  ««-*v  »MU  -»  ****,  ..we«-  plain,  about  3  miles  long  and  Q  in  breadth, 
farhood,  and  the  great  Roman  road  from  It  takes  in  besides  a.  part  of  the  Ochil  hHIsu 
Lyons  to  the  Rhine  passed  through  the  Population  743.  The  village  is  situated 
town.  Dole  continued  a  place  of  conse-  between  Kinross  and  Stirling,  from  both 
joence,  and  was  considered  the  capital  of  of  which  it  is  distant  12  miles.  In  the 
rranche  Coropte,  until  1674,  when  Be-  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  Castle 
Mn^on  became  the  seat  of  the  provincial  Campbell,  anciently  the  residence  of  the 
•^ministration.  23  miles  S.  W.  of  Besan-  family  of  Argyle*  .  . 
9ou,  %s  N.  of  Lons  le  Saulnier,  and  28  Dollar  Burn,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in 
S.E.  of  Dijon.  Long.  5.  SO.  21.  E.  Lat  the  county  of  Peebles.  Height  28*0  feet. 
"•  &  42.  N.  10  miles  8.  of  Peebles. 

Dou,  La,4  one  of*  the  loftiest  parts  of  Dollabt  Jay.  or  The  Dollert,  a 
«*  Jura  chain,  between  the  French  de*  large  arm  of  the  North  seaj  extending  be- 
potment  of  Jura  and  the  Swiss  canton  of  tween  East  Friesl'and  in  Hanover,  and 
Vwd;  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  im-  Groningen  in  the  Netherlands,  to  the 
none  rock,  and  is  elevated  5600  feet  above  mouth  of  the  river  Ems.  It  is  said  to  have 
tJujJeyel  of  the  sea.  from  its  summit  bceii  formed  by  ah  inundation  of  the  sea, 
u*jt  fa  a  moat  magnificent  view  of  the  which  happened  towards  the  close  of  the 
c™  of  the  Alps,  for  one  hundred  miles  in  13th  century,  and  swept  away  nearly  fifty 
«d»  direction,  and  on  the  side  of  France,  a  villages. ,  On  the  side  of  feast  ftrieslond, 
prapect  which  extends  as  far  as  the  plains  the  sea  has  in  some  measure  receded,  and 
« BugiuuiY.  %  several  thousand  acres  have  been  recovered* 
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valley  of  Aesta,  and  traversing  the  district 
of  irrea,  rails  into  the  Po.  It  is  joined  to  the 
Stsia  by  a  canal,  which  goes  from  Ivrea  to 
Veralfi. 

Dou  a,  Riparja,  or  the  Little  Dobia, 
a  riwr  of  Piedmont,  which  rises  on  the 
frontier  of  Dauphiny,  flows  through  the 
narquisste  of  Susa,  and  falls  into  the  Po 
mar  Turin. 

Dol,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  Brit- 
tany, department  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine. 
Population  3300.  34  miles  N.  W.  of 
Bennes,  and  232  W.  of  Paris.  Long.  1. 
45,3.  E.    Lat  48.  33.  8.  N. 

Dolar,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  belonging  to  the  British. 
Long.  72.  25.  E.    Lat.  22.  47.  N. 

Dolce  Aqua,  a  neat  town  of  the  Sar- 
dinian states,  in .  the  county  of  Nice,  on 
the  Navia,  defended  by  a  castle.  Popula- 
tion 1 100.    16  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Nice. 

Doldeoak,  a  town  of  Ceyion,  id  miles 
X.  of  Candy. 

Dole,  a  town  of  France,  in  tranche 
Compte,  in  the  department  of  the  Jura, 
a  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Doubs, 
in  a  tract  which,  from  its  fertility  and 
beauty,  has  received  the  name  of  the  Vol 
iJbrumr,  It  is  tolerably  large  and  well 
built.  It  has  several  good  edifices,  among 
stfaets  the  palau  de  jvttice,  the  building 
formerly  occupied  by  the  chanibrc  des 
romftti,  the  cnurch  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
rittp  &  Are,  and  the  hospital  called  the 
BoUlDietu  It  has  also  a  public  prpmen*- 
ade  called  the  Cours.  Dole  has  8230  in- 
habitants, and  is  a  very  old  town,  having 
tan  the  Dola  Setptanorum  of  the  Romans, 
vfco  embellished  it  with  several  monu- 
ments. In  the  place  (ks  Arenes  are  the  re- 
mains of  two  aqueducts,  and  near  the  river 
ttaeof  t  public  edifice;  there  were  like** 
**e  several  temples  here  and  in  the  neigh- 
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Dolldooam,  a  town  of  Ceylon,  20  miles 
N.  of  Candy,  little  known  to  Europeans. 

Dolieb,  or  Dolder,  a  small  river  of 
Alsace,  which  falls  into  the  111  about  2 
miles  N.  of  Muhlhausen. 

Doxlnitz,  a  village  in  Saxony,  situated 
on, the  Eister,  near  Merseburg. 

Dollvsteik,  a  small  but  fortified. town 
of  the  Bavarian  states,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Danube,  on  the  Altmuhl,  with  TOO 
Inhabitants.    6  miles  W.  of  Aichstadt. 

Doliopotogaii,  a  town  of  Ceylon,  40 
miles  N.  of  Candy,  little  known  to  Euro- 
peans. 

Dollstadt,  a  village  in  the  duchy  of 
fcaxe-Gotha,  bailiwic  of  Torma,  with  600 
inhabitants. 

'  Dolnitz,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  runs 
into  the  Elbe  15  miles  below  Meissen. 
*  Dolo,  II,  a  neat  town  in  the  Venetian 
territory,  where  the  Brentone  separates 
from  the  Brenta.  Population  3000.  8  miles 
E.N.JB.  of  Padua. 

Dolores,  Los,  a  town  of  the  province  of 
Chkpa,  120  miles  E.  of  Chiapa.  It  is 
also  the  name  of  several  other  inconsider- 
able Indian  settlements. 

Dolors koi,  a  fortress  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
in  the  province  of  Kolhy  vane,  situated  on 
the  river  Irkutsk,  16  miles  W.  of  Semipo- 
latnoi. 

Dolphin  Bay,  a  bay  in  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  on  the  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 
Long.  76.  7.  W.   Lat.  52.  58.  S. 

Dolphin  Caps,  a  remarkable  headland, 
which  forms  the  east  point  of  the  north  en- 
trance into  Falkland's  sound. 
'  Dolphin  Islands,  three  small  islands 
in  the  Mergui  archipelago,  near  the  north- 
east coast  of  Sullivan's  island.  Lat.  11. 
14.  N. 

Dolphington,  a  township  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Lanark,  extending  about 
3  miles  from  E.  to  W.  and  2^  from  N.  to  S. 
Population  268. 

Dolphin's  Island,  an  island  in  the 
straits  of  Magellan.  Long.  71.  41.  W.  Lat. 

53.  59.  S. 

Dolphin's  Nose,  a  cape  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Mysol,  in  the 
Eastern  Indian  sea.  Long.  130.  E.   Lat  1. 

54.  S. 

Dolphin'*  Nose,  a  cape  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  the  island  of  St  Matthew,  in 
the  Mergui  archipelago.    Lat  10.  3.  N. 

Dolsk,  a  small  town  of  Prussian  Poland, 
with  850  inhabitants.  30  miles  S.  of  Posen. 

Dolstet,  a  small  town  of  Prussia,  18 
miles  S.  E.  of  Brandenburg. 
.  Dolstet,  a  small  town  of  Prussia,  14 
BtUes  S.  of  Elbing. 

'  Dolton,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Devon- 
shire,,  containing  96  houses  and  582  in- 
habitants. 


Dolwyddelan,  a  parish  of  Wales,  ih 
Caernarvon,  containing  499  inhabitants. 

Doma,  a  river  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  which 
enters  the  Orinoco  about  60  miles  shore 
the  Meta. 

Domains,  Riviere  du,  a  small  river  of 
Lower  Canada,  which  flows  from  the  north 
into  the  St  Laurence,  six  miles  below  the 
island  of  Orleans.  It  has  its  rise  in  tvo 
lakes  at  the  back  of  Cape  Tourmente. 

Do m  aires,  a  small  town  of  Auvergne. 
containing  210  houses.  20  miles  8.  E.  of 
Clermont. 

Doxanisch,  a  market  town  of  Hvngan, 
in  the  middle  district  of  the  palatinate 
of  Trentschin.  Long.  18.  82.  47.  £.  Ui. 
49.  3.  15.  N. 

Domanskir,  a  small  island  on  the  west 
side  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Long.  16. 59. 
E.  Lat  60.  56.  N. 

Domabklubb,  a  small  island  on  the  ess? 
side  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  Long.  SI.  ^  t 
Lat.  62.  2.  N. 

Domarskab,  a  small  island  on  the  e*i 
side  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Long.  so.  59. 
E.  Lat  60.  43.  N. 

Domabt,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Sorome,  with  1100  in- 
habitants.   5  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Doulfena. 

Do uazan,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Arriege,  IT  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Pamiers. 

Dombie,  a  small  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Masovis,  with 
700  inhabitants.    3  miles  N.W.of  Lencrie. 

Domboo,  a  town  of  Bornou,  situated  on 
the  caravan  route  from  Mourtouk,  and  the 
first  which  occurs  after  passing  the  desert 
of  Bilma.  It  is  situated  amid  fertile  plains. 
enlivened  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  the 
ostrich  and  antelope.  900  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  Bornou. 

Domboo,  salt  lakes  of  that  name,  situat- 
ed on  the  northern  extremity  of  Bornou, 
and  from  whence  that  kingdom,  Cassim, 
and  the  states  on  the  south  of  the  Niger, 
are  supplied  with  salt  This  trade  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  merchants  of  Agadet,  who 
bring  thither  annually  a  large  arms, 
which  they  load  with  this  commodity  sa 
valuable  to  Africa,  and  convey  it  to  the 
surrounding  counties.  These  lakes  are 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  Chelonidts 
Palus  of  Ptolemy. 

Domboo,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  sooth 
of  the  Niger,  200  miles  S.  W.  of  Cssbm. 

Dombovab,  a  market  town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Tolna,  on  an  island  ro 
the  Scharwasser,  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Do- 
brokosz.    Long.  18.  8.  E.  Lat  46. 92.  X. 

Dombbovatz,  a  town  cf  Austrian  Gali- 
icia,  60  miles  S.  W.  of  Lemberg. 

Dokbbowa,  a  small  town  of  Raasu,  » 
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the  government  of  Grodno,  With  800  inha- 
bitants. 22  miles  W.  of  Grodno*  JLong. 
16. 38.  18.  E.   Lot  53.  1 1.  4.  N, 

Do  mb  bow  a.     See  Dabrowa, 

Dombbowice,  a  small  town  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Masom, 
with  1200  inhabitants.  10  miles  W.  of 
Grojec 

Dombubg,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Zealand,  on  Che  north- 
west coast  of  the  island  of  Walcberen.  Po- 
pulation 580.  Long.  3.  29.  52.  £.  Lat  51. 
33.  51.  N. 

Dome  a,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Tun- 
Ion,  consisting  of  about  100  nouses,  situat- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Tonkin,  six 
or  seven  leagues  from  the  sea.  Long',  106. 
E.  Lat.  SO.  40.  N. 

Dombxb,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Isere.  Population  1300. 
7  miles  E.  of  Grenoble. 

Dome  rale  ben,  a  village  in  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg,  in,  the  circle  of  the  Hobz.  Po- 
pulation 700. 

Dombsres,  a  cape  which  forms  the  north 
point  of  the  government  of  Courland,  and 
ii  situated  at  the;  entrance  of  the  gulf  of 
Riga.  A  sand  bank  extends  from  it  for 
aearlv  twenty  miles,  and  to  the  east  is  an 
oniithomable  abyss  never  observed  to  be 
agitated.  For  the  safety  of  vessels  two 
beacons  have  been  erected  at  different 
heights,  in  which  fires  are  kept  lighted 
dun  $  the  winter  nights.  These  are  in 
long.  22. 16.  E.  and  in  lat.  37.  39.  N. 

DoMrtOKT,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Normandy,  situated  on  the  river  Varenne, 
en  a  rocky  mountain,  where  are  still  to  be 
5  en  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Tarvas ;  it 
b*  1550  inhabitants :  in  former  times  it 
wu  a  place  of  great  strength.  35  miles 
W.X.W.  of  Alencon.  Long.  0.  34.  W. 
Lat  48. 35.  N. 

Domingo  db  la  Cabzada,  St,  See. 
Ctkada. 

(Domingo,  St,  or  Cache o,  a  river  of 
«tem  Africa,  which  falls  into  the  At- 
itic,  near  Cape  Roxo.    Lat.  12.  8.  N. 
J^omingo,  St,  a  river  of  Calabar.    Sec 

llX)  MINGO,  St,  or  Hispaniola,  and  in 
h  language  of  the  natives  Hayti,  one  of 
►  Urgeat  and  most  fertile  of  the  West 
plia  islands,  extending  in  length  from 
pt  to  west  about  390  miles,  and  iu  breadth  m 
pro  6Q  to  150  miles.  It  is  situated  be-  " 
■*»  the  islands  of  Jamaica  and  Cuba  on 
P  vest,  and  Porto  Rico  on  the  east,  and 
|tooj  from  17. 37.  to  20.  north  latitude, 
r  from  67.  35.  to  74.  15.  west  longitude, 
pi*  bland  was  formerly  divided  between 
ie French  and  Spaniards;  and  now  that 
If  Rttuh  have  been  expelled  by  the  black 
pbabita&ta,  that  part  of  the  island  which 


they  occupied  has  received  the  appellation 
of  Hayti.  The  ancient  line  of  demarca- 
tion which  separated  these  parts,  stretched 
from  the  river  Pedernates  on  the  south  si4e, 
to  the  river  Massacre  on  the  north  side,  at 
the  head  of  the  bay  of  Mancenille.  To 
the  west  of  this  line  the  country  belonged 
to  the  French,  and  the  easternmost  to  the 
Spaniards. 

In  a  country  of  such  magnitude  as  St 
Domingo,  diversified  with  extensive  plains 
and  elevated  mountains,  great  variety  of 
soil  is  to  be  found.  In  general  it  is  fertile, 
consisting  of  a  rich  clay,  iu  some  places 
mixed  with  light  gravel  lying  on  a  substra- 
tum of  rock,  Ii  is  well  watered,  and  af- 
fords almost  every  variety  of  vegetable  pro- 
duce which  can  promote  the  luxury  or 
comfort  of  man.  That  part  of  the  island 
which  belonged  to  the  French  is  of  an  ir- 
regular figure,  and  comprehends  2,500,000 
acres,  of  which  1,500,000  were  in  high,  culr 
tivation  previous  to  the  revolution  in  1789f 
It  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  but 
fertile  and  full  of  woods,  and  contains 
mines,  of  silver  and  iron.  The  Spanish  part 
of  the  island  is  reckoned  to  be  about  9Q 
leagues  in  length,  and  about  60  in  breadth, 
having  a  surface  of  about  3200  .square 
leagues,  of  which  about  400  leagues  consist 
of  mountains.  These,  however,  are  genet- 
rally  more  capable  of  cultivation  than  the 
French  part,  an4  have  sometimes  a  soil 
that  disputes  the  preference  with  that  of 
the  valliea,  The  plains  of,  which  the  Spa- 
nish division  of  the  island  is  chiefly  com? 
posed,  present  a  beautiful  and  fertile  sur- 
face, well  calculated  for  all  sorts  of  tropical 
produce.  Eastward  from  St  Domingo,  the 
capital,  immense  plains  stretch  out  to  the 
extent  of  80  miles,  and  from  20  to  25  in 
breadth.  This  tract  is  called  Los  Llanos; 
it  is  adapted  for  the  growth  of  every  tropi- 
cal production ;  and  as  it  abounds  with 
rivers,  is  capable  of  navigation  to  any  ex- 
tent. Next  to  these  plains  in  magnitude, 
but  superior  it  is  believed  in  fertility,  is  the 
beautiful  valley  to  the  south,  called  the, 
Vega  Real,  through  the  middle  of  which 
flows  the  Yuna  and  the  Cotuv,  over  a  space 
of  from  50  to  100  miles,  till  meeting  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  coast  they  discharge 
their  united  streams  into  the  bay  of  Sanaa* 
na.  Such  is  the  unrivalled  fertility  of  those 
plains,  that,  according  to  Edwards,  they  are 
alone  capable  of  producing  more  sugar  and 
other  valuable  commodities  than  all  the 
British  West  Indies  put  together.  Thee* 
favoured  tracts,  however,  are  not  the  only 
parts  of  the  country  on  which  the  bounty 
of  nature  has  been  liberally  beatowedL 
Glades,  abundantly  rich  and  easy  of  access, 
are  every  where  interspersed  throughout 
the  mountainous  tracts;  while  the  noun* 
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taint  themselves,  extending  in  two  gveat 
chains  from  east  to  west,  with  numerous 
diverging  ridges,  contribute  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  by  pouring  down  their  accumu- 
lated moisture  into  die  plains,  by  repelling 
the  violence  of  the  winds,  and  by  varying 
the  temperature  of  the  air*  They  abound 
also  in  excellent  timbers,  and  in  mines  of 
iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  gold,  some  pre- 
cious stones,  and  mercury.  To  the  west- 
ward of  St  Domingo,  on  the  southern  coast, 
to  the  river  Nieva,  about  70  miles,  the 
country  is  said  to  be  subject  to  excessive 
droughts  ;  but  this  defect  has  been  in  some 
measure  alleviated  by  the  numerous  rivu- 
lets which,  descending  from  the  mountains, 
intersect  the  lower  lands  in  various  direc- 
tions; There  was  nothing  wanting  to  ren- 
der those  fertile  districts  a  scene  of  success- 
ful cultivation,  but  a  suitable  degree  of  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  among  the  Spanish 
colonists.  So  far  however  from  being  in- 
dustrious, they  were  sunk  into  the  most 
deplorable  indolence,  and  great  part  of  the 
country  is  in  consequence  a  beautiful  wil- 
derness. The  savannahs  in  particular,  and 
fine  plains  in  the  interior,  are  most  of  them 
entirely  occupied  by  wild  animals,  such  as 
swine,  horses,  and  horned  cattle.  The 
simple  and  unotfending  natives  were  rapid- 
ly exterminated  by  the  Spaniards,  and  their 
place  has  been  supplied  with  herds  of  do- 
mestic animals,  which,  running  wild  in  the 
extensive  plains,  have  multiplied  beyond 
computation.  The  export  of  those  animals 
to  the  contiguous  and  formerly  flourishing 
settlements  of  the  French,  formed  an  im- 
portant branch  of  commerce  to  the  Spa- 
niards, as  ft  was  chiefly  in  exchange  for 
those  articles  that  they  received  supplies  of 
European  manufactures. 

The  climate  is  moist  and  hot,  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  plains  rising  as  high  as  99. ; 
in  the  higher  parts  to  78.  and  77 ;  while  on 
some  of  the  highest  mountains,  which  rise  to 
the  height  of  6000  feet  above  die  level  of  the 
sea,  the  heat  is  nowise  oppressive,  and  a  fire 
is  even  at  times  found  necessary.  The  heats 
are  moderated  by  the  regular  sea  breeze 
which  sets  in  about  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  which,  towards  the  evening,  is  succeed- 
ed by  a  land  breese.  The  year,  as  in  all 
tropical  climates,  is  divided  by  the  dry  and 
the  wet  seasons.  The  heaviest  rains  rail  in 
'  May  and  June ;  and  at  this  season  the  at- 
mosphere is  so  damp,  that  almost  all  metals, 
however  brilliant  their  original  polish  may 
have  been,  soon  contracts  tarnished  appear- 
ance. Owing  to  this  alternation  of  violent 
heat  and  heavy  rains,  the  climate  is  fre- 
quently fatal  to  Europeans;  and  the  sea 
coast,  where  the  heat  and  moisture  pre- 
vails to  a  greater  degree,  is  found  to  be  more 
Unhealthy  than  the  interior.    Hurricanes 
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are  seldom  experienced  ;  but  in  the  nortbern 
districts  severe  gales  are  felt ;  these  however 
are  not  in  any  case  attended  with  such 
dreadful  consequences  ss  hurricanes  in  the 
windward  islands.  The  principal  river*  are 
the  Ozama,  the  Raina,  the  Nigua,  the  Yaae 
or  Yuna,  &c.  Their  courses  are  but  short, 
and  they  are  seldom  navigable  to  any  dis- 
tance. In  the  dry  season  they  are  emit* 
still,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  from 
their  tranquil  appearance  at  that  time  what 
they  become  afterwards.  A  river  that  has 
hardly  water  to  cover  the  pebbles  on  it 
bed,  or  to  wet  the  foot  of  the  traveller,  is 
changed  by  one  tempestuous  shower  into  a 
flood,  menacing  all  that  approach  its  raging 
waters ;  and  should  its  banks  give  way,  it 
spreads  instant  devastation  over  the  plaint 
These  rivers  abound  with  alligators,  and  also 
with  turtle.  There  is  a  curious  salt  lake  in 
the  island,  lying  near  the  south  part  of  the 
line  of  demarcation.  It  is  about  22  league* 
in  circuit,  and  is  inhabited  by  lizards,  alli- 
gators, and  land  tortoises,  all  of  sklarge  size. 
The  water  is  deep,  clear,  bitter*  and  salt, 
and  has  a  disagreeable  smelL 

St  Domingo  abounds  in  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, many  of  which  are  both  canon* 
and  valuable.  The  mahogany  tree  grows 
to  a  great  size,  and  is  of  very  fine  quality. 
The  oak  also,  which  differs  in  appearand- 
from  the  European  oak,  frequently  fur- 
nishes beams  of  from  60  to  TO  feet  in 
length.  There  are  various  species  of  dura- 
ble and  hard  woods,  some  of  which  have 
the  peculiar  property  of  becoming  as  hard 
ss  stone  when  stuck  in  damp  ground.  The 
pine  is  abundant,  and  the  Brazil  wood  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  coast.  The 
satin  wood  of  this  island  is  heavier  than 
that  of  the  East  Indies,  and  it  takes  so  fine 
a  polish  that  it  does  not  require  to  be  var- 
nished. The  cotton  tree  is  the  largest  of 
all  the  vegetable  productions,  and  it  is 
formed  into  the  lightest  and  most  capariocs 
canoes.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  and  of  a  fine  quality. 
Indigo  was  onee  cultivated,  but  its  culture 
seems  to  have  been  long  abandoned.  Va- 
nilla grows  spontaneously  in  the  woods,  and 
the  plantain  also  is  abundant  Flowers  are 
numerous,  and  are  distinguished  both  by 
their  brilliancy  and  their  fragrance ;  and  all 
the  tropical  fruits  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  perfection.  Of  native  q^drajieds 
.  St  Domingo  only  possessed  four,  and  at* 
these  only  one  remains,  namely  the  agouti 
cat,  which  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  in  fbnc 
is  something  between  the  squirrel  and  the 
rabbit.  All  the  other  animals,  such  as 
horned  cattle,  hop,  sheep,  goats,  horse*, 
mules,  and  apes,  nave  been  introduced  by 
Europeans,  and  have  multiplied  prodigious- 
ly in  the  wild  and  extensive  pastures  of  the 
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interior.  The  Wand  abounds  hi  birds, 
distinguished  both  for  their  plumage  and 
their  song ;  and  reptiles  and  noxious  insects, 
such  as  are  generated  in  all  tropical  cli- 
mates, are  not  wanting  here  to  hurt  of 
annoy  the  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  the  French  part  of  St 
Domingo,  before  it  fell  into  the  possession 
of  the  blacks,  was  composed,  1st,  or  white  in* 
habitants,  3d,  of  people  of  colour  and  blacks 
in  a  free  condition,  and  3dly,  of  negroes 
and  people  of  colour  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
Id  the  year  1726  this  division  contained 
100,000  negro  slaves,  and  30,000  white 
colonists.  In  1789,  previous  to  the  revolu- 
tion which  finally/  gave  the  blacks  the  do- 
minion of  the  island,  the  population  a- 
mounted,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Ed* 
wards,  to  30,831  whites,  24,000  free  people 
of  colour,  and  480,000  negro  slaves.  The 
estimate  of  Aloedo  differs  considerably  from 
this.  He  states  the  whites  at  42,000,  the 
free  people  of  colour  at  44,000,  and  the 
■lives  at  800,000.  The  accounts  of  the 
Spanish  part  of  this  island  are  extremely 
imperfect.  The  last  census  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  was  taken  in  1785,  amounted 
U  152,640.  In  the  year  1798,  Alcedo 
states  the  amount  of  the  inhabitants  at 
1*5,000,  of  whom  110,000  were  free,  and 
15,000  were  slaves.  In  1810,  Walton  states 
the  population  of  this  part  of  the  island  at 
104,000.  The  exports  from  the  French 
colony  of  St  Domingo  amounted  in  value 
for  the  year  1789  to  L.  4,956,780  sterling; 
riding  the  value  of  smuggled  goods,  and  of 
the  mahogany  and  other  woods  exported,  the 
total  value  of  the  exports  would  amount,  ac- 
ttnling  to  bis  estimate,  to  above  five  millions 
sterling.  In  1788  the  exports  amounted 
in  value  to  L.  6,094,230  sterling;  in  1791 
^  amount  of  the  exports  entered  at  the 
outom  house  was  L.  5,371,593.  The  fol- 
bwiag  is  an  account  of  the  articles  ex- 
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There  were  employed  in  1789,  from  the 
different  ports  of  France,  namely,  Boor- 
deaux,  Nantes,  Marseilles,  Havre  &  Grace, 
Dunkirk,  &&  in  the  trade  of  St  Domingo, 
710  vessels,  navigated  by  18,466  partners. 
A  considerable  contraband  trade  was  also 
earned  on  with  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
this  and  the  other  islands,  and  in  South 
America.  Between  200  and  300  Spanish 
ships  arrived  annually,  which  brought  dol- 
lars and  other  articles  to  the  amount  of 
above  two  millions,  with  which  European 
goods  and  slaves  were  purchased.  About 
25,000  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  2000 
mules  and  horses  were  smuggled  into  the 
French  territories  from  the  Spanish  part  of 
the  island ;  a  considerable  trade  was  also 
carried  on  between  the  United  States  an4 
St  Domingo.  Of  the  commerce  of  the 
French  part  of  the  island  little  is  known 
since  the  year  1791  or  1792.  It  does  not 
appear  that  subsequent  to  this  period  Eu- 
ropean vessels  have  been  much  in  the  prac- 
tice of  visiting  these  territories.  It  is  es- 
timated by  Walton  that  from  the  year  18Q4 
to  1808,  about  75  vessels  annually  arrived 
at  the  ports  of  St  Domingo,  with  cargoes 
amounting  to  about  L.  150,000  sterling, 
for  which  they  took  back  wood  in  ex- 
change. With  respect  to  the  Spanish  part 
of  the  island,  our  information  is  very  defec- 
tive. It  is  well  known  that  those  who  ori- 
ginally took  possession  of  it  were  actuated 
by  a  blind  pursuit  alter  the  precious  metals : 
and  after  the  mines  which  they  discovered 
were  exhausted,  and  more  especially  after 
the  discovery  of  Mexico,  with  its  reported 
wealth,  a  prodigious  emigration  took  place 
from  St  Domingo  to  those  richer  countries* 
In  less  than  a  century  after  its  discovery 
Hispaniola  was  in  a  great  measure  deserted  ; 
and  nothing  preserved  it  but  the  establish- 
ment of  the  archiepiscopal  government  in, 
the  chief  city,  St  Domingo;  and  its  being 
for  many  years  the  seat  of  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  in  cases  of  appeal  from  all 
the  territories  of  Soain  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Nor  did  those  colonists  who  re- 
mained make  up  by  their  industry  for  the 
loss  the  country  had  sustained  bythe  emir 
gration  of  its  other  inhabitants.  They  con- 
tinned  without  industry  and  enterprise,  so 
that  the  greater  part  of  their  dominions 
remains  to  this  day  an  unproductive  wil- 
derness. A  few  planters  are  said  to  culti- 
vate cacao,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  for  their  own 
expenditure.  But  the.  chief  article  of  ex-» 
portation  continues  to  be  horned  cattle, 
which  have  multiplied  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  are  slaughtered  for  their  skins. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus, 
who  landed  at  a  smatf  bay,  which  he  called 
St  Nicolas,  in  1499,  and  the  Spaniards  re- 
tained indisputed  possession  of  it  until 


about  the  middle  of 
About  thi*  period  the  island  of  St  Chrfeti- 
phet's  was  .taken  possession  of  by  a  mixed 
Colony  of  French  and  English,  which;  how- 
ever, exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  Spa- 
niards, was  attacked  by  them,  and  the  colo- 
nists, unable  to  'resist,  were  either  put  to 
death  or  forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  A 
small  number  retreated  to  the  barren  isle 
of  Tortuga,  lying  off  the  north-west  coast 
of  St  Domingo ;  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
I7th  century,  these  refugees,  who  were 
known  under  the  appellation  of  Buccaniers, 
had  grown  formidable  .  to  their  hostile 
neighbours,  and  theyin  vain  endeavoured 
to  extirpate  them.  They  at  last  obtained 
a  firm  rooting  in  St  Domingo,  into  wjrich 
they  had  hitherto  only  made  predatory  in- 
cursions ;  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick, 
that  part  of  the  island  in  which  they  had 
established  themselves  was  ceded  to  the 
king  of  France,  who  acknowledged  these 
adventurous  colonists  as  his  subjects,  and 
entitled  to  his  protection.  The  French 
colony  languished  for  a  while  under  tbe 
oppression  of  exclusive  companies;  but  be- 
ing freed  from  these  galling  restraints 
about  the  year  1782,  it  gradually  rose  to 
the  highest  nitch  of  prosperity.  And  it 
was  in  this  flourishing  state  in  the  year 
1789,  when  the  French  revolution  com- 
raenced*  It  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  the  population  of  St  Domingo  was  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  namely,  the 
whites,  the  people  of  colour,  and  the 
slaves.    All  power  and  influence  was  re- 


the  16th  century.  St  Domingo,  and  was  received  with  violent 
dissatisfaction  by  the  whites,  who  disdained 
to  associate  in  civil  communion  with  uw 


people  of  colour.  The  two  faction*  soon 
came  to  an  open  rupture ;  and  the  colony 
had  already  become  the  scene  of  a  civil  war 
between  them,  when  they  were  both  over- 
whelmed by  their  common  enemies  tir 
blacks,  who,  in  August  1791,  rose  against 
Ibeir  masters  by  common  consent,  and  ren- 
dered the  whole  French  part  of  the  bland 
a  scene  of  massacre  and  devastation.  Sucb 
of  the  white  inhabitants  as  had  it  in  their 
power  emigrated,  some  to  the  United  State* 
others  to  different  islands  in  the  W& 
Indies.  It  was  under  these  drcumstaccu 
that  the  island  was  taken  possession  of  b>  j 
British  force  in  the  year  1793.  But  thou-L 
the  expedition  gained  some  partial  ad^« 
tages,  tne  climate  soon  began  to  make  druii- 
ful  havock  among  the  troops,  and  prevent*.! 
them  from  achieving  any  solid  succe^. 
They  were  at  length  obliged  wholly  to  eva- 
cuate the  country  in  the  year  1798;  and  rhc 
independence  of  St  Domingo  was  proclaim- 
ed  on  the  1st  July  1801.  In  the  month  ef 
December,  a  French  expedition  arrival 
under  the  command  of  general  Le  Ckrc, 
with  the  view  of  reducing  the  revolted 
blacks  to  submission.  A  cruel  war,  di*- 
tiiiguished  by  every  species  of  enormity  pb 
bow  sides,  now  began,  which  terminated  ifi 
favour  of  the  blacks,  the  French  being  cu- 
pelled in  the  year  1803  finally  to  evacuat; 
the  island.  In  1795  they  had  obtained  (fee 
cession  of  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island; 


tained  by  the  whites,  who  considered  the  but  they  were  never  able  to  profit  by  this 

people    of  colour  a  degraded  cast,    with  acquisition.     After  the  expulsion  ox  the 

whom  it  was  disgraceful  to  hold  any  equal  French,  a  regular  government  was  toed 

intercourse.    The  black  slaves  ranked  low-  of  the  blacks,  at  the  head  of  which  *a 

est  in  the  scale,  and  they  experienced  from  Dessalines,  a  military  chief,  who,  bei£? 

both  classes  all  the  evils  of  tne  most  cruel  of  a  ferocious  disposition,  was  put  to  death 

bondage.    A  society  framed  of  such  hos-  on  account  of  his  cruelties.    His  power  was 

tile  elements,  contained  in  its  very  constitu-  disputed  by  various  chiefs,  of  whom  those 

tion  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  contention  ;  best  )cnown  and  moat  successful  were  Pe* 

and  in  the  course  of  the  revolution  which  tion  and   Christophe,  the  former  ruhr* 

occurred  in  the  mother  country,  these  were  over  the  north  part  of  the  istind,  the  latter 

brought  into  full  activity.    It  was  not  to  over  the  southern  districts.    Bloody  wn 

be  supposed  that  the  various  classes  of  co?  soon  afterwards  took  place  between  tkx 

lonists  would  remain  indifferent  to  the  im-  two  rival  chiefs ;  these  were  succeeded  by  J 

portant  discussions  respecting  the  equality  suspension  of  hostilities;  and  they  have  both 

of  man's  natural  rights,  by  which  France  since  applied  with  die  moat  laudable  &r- 

Was  at  that  time  agitated.    The  violence  of  dour  to  the  domestic  improvement  of  their 

pen-ties  in  the  mother  country,  accordingly,  dominions :  schools  after  the  plan  of  tfao*  of 

soon  kindled  a  corresponding  sensation  in  Lancaster  have  been  established  in  diftrrnt 
the  colonies ;  and  the  different  races  of  the 
whites  and  the  mulattoes  were  already 
violently  inflamed  against  each  other  by 
fhe^  eagerness  of  their  contests,  when  the 
national  convention  passed  the  memorable 


parts  of  their  territories;  and  therefc ftaoa 
to  anticipate,  from  these  and  other  impw 
merits,  that  this  nation  of  black*  will  com- 
prise as  great  a  proportion  of  well  educatal 
people  as  any  other  of  the  European  idi* 


decree  that  ail  men  were  born  equal,  and  Various  propositions  have  been  wade  to  ti* 
fhattbey  are  therefore  entitled  to  an  equality  chiefe  of  this  new  state,  for  the  purpose  ot 
of  civil  privileges,     This  decree  affect^    bringing  them  back  to  their  former  subj*> 


fhattbey  are  t 

of  civil  priv: r pN111|^i(l  w . 

fte  fundamental  constitution  of  society  |n    jion  to  France,  These,  ^werer,  havebcu) 
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i  rejected  with  disdain;  and  there  it  no 
>ubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  St  Domingo 
e  finally  established  as  an  independent 
ttc.  They  are  firmly  united  among  them- 
lves  to  resist  any  attempt  to  tyrannise 
er  them;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
;ve  any  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
icing  them  under  their  former  dominion, 
raid  only  terminate  in  the  disgrace  of  its 
uhors. 

Domingo,  St,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
it  of  the  above  island,  and  the  nrst  or 
dest  city  in  the  western  world,  is  situated 
i  the  west  margin  of  the  river  Osama. 
;  was  originally  built  on  the  opposite  side 
:  the  river  by  Columbus,  in  1406 ;  but 
ang  almost  destroyed  in  1608  by  a  dread- 
d  hurricane,  and  afterwards  by  a  pesti- 
atiai  visitation  of  destructive  ants  in  1694, 
was  removed  to  its  present  site.    The 
Un  of  the  city  is  a  quadrilateral  figure, 
hose  four  aides,  are  neither  equal  nor  pa- 
iQel,  being  about  1100  yards  on  the  south 
kle,  and  1900  on  the  west  side.    The  cir- 
uuifereace  of  the  town  is  about  4500  yards. 
'be  streets  are  straight  and  broad,  crossing 
ae  another  at  right  angles ;  and  die  whole 
ity  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  8  feet  in 
iiuneter,  and  about  10  feet  high.    This 
impart  is  flanked  by  bastions  at  appropriate 
lisuncet,  and  towards  the  sea  it  presents 
he  appearance  of  strength ;  but  towards  the 
and  aide  it  is  not  more  than  15  feet  high, 
tad  is  entirely  commanded  by  the  adjoining 
frights.  The  houses  are  well  proportioned ; 
one  are  built  of  a  species  of  marble  stone 
«md  in  the  neigbbourhood,  and  others  of  a 
wt  of  glutinous  red  earth  mixed  with  lime, 
which  when  exposed  to  the  air  acquires  a 
hatdnesi  and  durability  equal  to  stone.  They 
•rebuilt  in  the  old  Spanish  style,  with  flat 
raft  and  a  yard  in  the  middle,  with  sur- 
rounding galleries  inside,  and  balconies  to 
tiwstreet    The  rain  water  is  collected  in 
interns  from  these  flat  roofs  for  supplying 
tbe  wants  of  the  inhabitants.    St  Domingo 
bu  various  public  buildings  which  are  de- 
ferring of  notice.    The  cathedral,  which 
*»  finished  in  the  year  1540,  is  a  massy 
pfleof  building  more  remarkable  for  strength 
™  fer  beauty:    its  interior,   however, 
jritth  u  finished  in  the  old  Gothic  style,  is 
handsome.    Within  this  edifice  were  depo- 
rted the  bones  of  Columbus  until  the  vear 
1*45,  when,  on  the  cession  of  this  part  of  the 
"Jud  to  the  French,  they  were  removed  to 
ufctiwannah.    The  barracks,  which  stand 
*  the  sooth-west  corner  of  the  entrance  of 
u*  pot,  partly  facing  the  sea,  and  partly 
joe mer,  form  a  good  regular  range  of  square 
bn^g»>  encircling  two  large  courts  in  the 
*toe,  and  are  adapted  to  contain  2000 
men.  On  ^  side  that  laces  the  sea,  and 
*""■  the  barrack  wails,  standi  the  arse- 


nal, also  a  regular  fine  building,  which,  like 
the  rest,  is  nearly  new  and  in  good  repair* 
beins  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III. 
— The  palace  or  seat  of  government  is  a 
good  plain  building,  and  was  lately  put  in 
repair  by  order  and  at  the  expence  of  the 
French  government,  but  has  no  display  of 
architecture  or  ornament.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  square,  the  sodded  platform  of  which 
makes  a  pleasant  walk,  stands  the  Cabtido, 
or  hall  of  audience.  On  the  east  side,  once 
stood  the  public  prisons,  but  they  have  now 
Allien  to  decay,  and  are  replaced  by  those 
of  the  military,  which  stand  under  the 
watch  tower,  in  the  barrack  yard.  Besides 
the  main  square,  there  are  three  others.  In 
the  other  parts  of  the  town  are  several  con- 
vents and  nunneries,  whose  inmates  desert- 
ed them  when  the  flag  changed.  They  - 
have  been  of  late  years  in  a  state  of  decay  ; 
for  the  French  turned  them  principally  into 
barracks,  hospitals,  public  stores,  and  one 
church  into  a  plavhouse.  The  population 
contained  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  the 
last  years  during  which  the  Spaniards  held 
the  country,  is  quoted  at  90,000  persons,  but 
it  does  not  now  exceed  12,000  ;  that  of  its 
district  is,  however,  about  10,000  more. 
It  appears  from  the  accounts  of  the  Spa- . 
nish  writers,  that  St  Domingo  had  attained 
to  its  greatest  prosperity  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century.  About  the  vear  1686 
it  was  attacked  by  sir  Francis  Drake,  a  nar- 
rative of  whose  expedition,  by  an  eye  wit- 
ness, is  still  preserved,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  it  was  then  a  city  of  great  extent 
and  magnificence,  and  that,  after  a  month  a 
possession  of  it,  it  was  wasted  by  fire  and 
sword,  until  it  was  ransomed  by  the  inha- 
bitants from  further  destruction.  Long. 
69.  50.  W.   Lat  18.  28.  N. 

Domingo  SoaiANO,  St,  a  settlement  of 
South  America,  in  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  on  the  Plata.  80  miles  N.  of  Buenos 
Ayres.    Lat  33.  18.  S. 

Domingo,  St,v  a  Spanish  missionary  set- 
tlement, in  New  California,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific  ocean.  Long.  244.  51.  £.  Lat 
30.  N. 

Domingo,  St,  a  town  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Costa  Rica,  45  miles  S. 
of  Nicoya. 

Domingo,  St,  a  village  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, in  the  Caraccaa,  and  province  of  Vari- 
nas,  15  miles  north-north-west  of  Varinas. 
The  river  of  this  name  rises  a]so  in  the 
same  province,  and  falls  into  the  great  river 
Apure,  a  branch  of  the  Orinoco, 

Domingo,  St,  a  small  river  of  South 
America,  in  the  province  and  government 
of  Maracaibo,  whose  waters  finally  fall  into 
the  river  Apure.  It  has  a  city  on  its  shore 
of  the  same  name. 
Domingo,  St,  a  small  Indian  village  in 
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New  Mexico,  situated  on  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
containing  about  1000  native  inhabitants 
It  has  i  church,  in  which  there  are  many  rich 
fainting*.    15  mile*  S.  E.  of  Santa  Fe. 
'   Dominica,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  the  3d 
November  1493,  on  a  Sunday,  from  which 
circumstance  it 'derives  its  name.    It  lies 
between  lat.  IS.  10.  and  15.  36.  N.  and  be- 
tween long.  61. 17.  and  61.  39.  W.  being 
about  89  mi|es  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  and'  16  miles  broad  from  east  to  west. 
It  contains  186,486  acres  of  land,  and  is  di- 
vided into  10  parishes.    There  are  many 
high  and  ruggea  mountains  in  this  island, 
though  it  is  interspersed  with  fertile  vallies, 
and  is  watered  by  upwards  of  30  rivers,  be- 
side a  number  or  rivulets,    Several  of  the 
mountains  contain  unextinguished  volca- 
noes, which  frequently  discharge  vast  quan- 
tities of  burning  sulphur.    Here  are  several 
hot  springs,  esteemed  efficacious  in  remov- 
ing tropical  disorders,  some  of  which  are 
eaid  to  fee  hoi  enough  to  boil  an  egg.    Vast 
swarms  tof  bees  are  also  to  be  found  in  this 
island,  which  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
wax  and  honey ;  they  hive  in  the  trees,  and 
ore  thought  to  have  been  transported  from 
Europe :  the  native  'bee  of  the  West'  In- 
dies being  a  smaller  'species,  unprovided 
with  stings,  and  very  different  from  the 
European.     The  forests  afford  an  inex- 
haustible quantity  of  rose  wood,  so'  es- 
teemed  by  cabinet  maters.     The  fruits 
and  other  productions'  are  similar  to  those 
in  the  neighbouring  islands  ;  but  the  soil 
being  generally  thin,  is  more  adapted  to  the 
Tearing  of  cotton  than  sugar. 

Dominica  was  ceded  to  Britain  in  1763. 
It  was  takert  by  the  French  during  the 
American  war ;  but  was  restored  to  Bri- 
tain at  the  peace  of  1783.  The  value  of 
its  exports,  whieh  consist  of  coffee,  sugar, 
turn,  cotton,'  wool,  &c  amounted  in  1809 
to  L.  161,291,  and  m  1810  to  L.  39,686. 
The  value  of  its  imports  during  the  same 
years  is  stated  at  L.  3 1 5,584,  and  L.  882,009. 
In  1805  its  population  amounted  to  1594 
whites,  2822  people  of  colour,  and  23,083 
slaves. 

'"  Dominica,  one  of  the  Marquesas  islands, 
called  Hiwaoa,  Heevaroa,  O-heeva-oa,  or 
Ohiwana,  bV  the  natives.  It  is  separated 
by  a  channel  two  miles  wide  from  Tuchuata 
or  St  Christina'  island.  This  is  the  largest 
of  the  groups  extending  about  18  miles  in 
length,  of  an  equal  breadth,  and  about  45 
miles  in  circumference.  It  is  full  of  rug- 
ged hills,  rising  in  ridges  directly  from  the 
yea;  these  are  separated  by  deep  vallies, 
which,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  Mis,  are 
clothed  with  wood.  The  island  is  in  gene- 
ral of  barren  aspect,  but  it  is  inhabited. 
J-ong.  139.  3.  W*  Lat.  9*89.  8.  - 


Dominica,  La,  a  bay  on  the  north  cent 
of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Dominick,  8t,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  containing  s® 
inhabitants. 

Dominique  de  Senaco,  St,  a  settle, 
ment  of  America,  in  the  province  of  Yen 
Pa*.  • 

Domino,  St,  one  of  the  Trendti  ate, 
in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  on  the  coast  of  Apulia. 
It  is  about  4  miles  long,  and'  lies  about  l? 
miles  from  the  coast  Long.  15.  23.  E. 
Lat  42.  8.  N. 

Domitz,  a  small  town  in  the  gnni 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  situated 
at  the  influx  of  the  Elde  into  the  Elbe. 
It  contains  about  1660  inhabitants,  and  is 
strongly  fortified,  having  a  ditch,  by  mem 
of  which  the  surrounding  country  can  t» 
laid  under  water.  34  miles  S.  of  fichwean. 
Long.  11.  88.  £.   Lat  53.  10.  N. 

DoMiTgSCH,  a  small  town  of  the  Prus- 
sian states,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  nor 
the  Elbe,  with  1000  inhabitants.  10  mil* 
8.  of  Wittenberg.  Long.  12.  46.  E.  U 
51.  37.  N. 

Dom  Lour,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  IUe  and  Vflauw .  Po- 
pulation 1600; 

*  Dom  Martin,  a  large  and  well  built 
village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Viad, 
among  the  hills  to  the  west  of  Lausanne. 

Do  mm  ast  £E8  Ponthiku,  a  small  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Somme,  with  880  houses.  14  miles  X.  W\ 
of  Amiens. 

*  Domme,  a  small  town  of  France,  is  the 
department  of  the  Dordogne,  Popuhtira 
1900.    6  miles  S.  £.  of  Sarlst 

Dommei.,  a  river  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
Brabant,  which  takes  its  rise  in  thereon^ 
Of  Donnerechlag,  joins  the  Aa  a  little  below 
Bois  le  Due,  and  falls  into  the  Mae*  at 
Fort  Crevecour.- 

Domnau,  a  small  town  of  Bast  Prusaa, 
with  1000  inhabitants.  80  miles  S.  8.  £  of 
Kenigsberg.  Long.  80. 40.  E.  Lat  54.  It  X. 
»  Do  mo  n'Ossoia,  a  small  town  of  Pied- 
mont, in  the  province  of  Novara,  atutcd 
near  the  river  Toss,  in  a  deep  valley,  it  the 
foot  of  Mount  Simplon.  It  is  defended  br 
a  small  fort.  Population  1860.  «0^ 
W.  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  Long.  s.  90.  £• 
Lat  46.  5.  N. 

Domoios,  St,  a  village  of  TiawYlw^ 
in  the  country  of  the  Bidders,  with  inch 
copper  mine* 

IJoHFAias,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the*  Vosgr,  with  700 
inhabitants.    9  miles  W.N. W.  of  BM 

DoMrmac,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Allier,  with  1800  inba- 
biUnts,    H  miles  E.S.B.  of  Moolins. 

DonfumKj  a  town  of  France,  in  tix 
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epirtment  of  the  Lower  Charente,  with 
jo  houses.    6rnilesE.S.B.  of  Saintea. 
Donritmmr,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
«ptrtment  ef  the  Mayenne,   with   980 
looses. 

DoMPiBEEB,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
leptrtment  of  the  Upper  Vienne,  with  310 
louses. 

Domeiawea,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
o  the  government  of  Perm,  40  miles  N.  of 
ftenn. 

Domstadt,  a  market  town  of  Moravia, 
» the  circle  of  Ohnuts,  10  miles  N.E.  of 
Mraats.  ^ 

Dokus,  a  town  of  Hinuostan,  province 
if  Gujarat,  belonging  to  the  British,  situat- 
ed tt  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tapty.  Long. 
K.53.E.  Let.  91.  5.  N. 

Don,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rises  a- 
mtmg  the  mountains  in  the  north-west  part 
of  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  4  miles  from  Cur- 
tvf,snd  at  the  elevation  of  1640  feet  above 
we  level  of  the  sea.    Passing  through  the 
wishes  of  Stratbdon,  Towie,  rvildrummy, 
Forbes,  Alford,  Keig,  Monymusk,  Keroney, 
asi  about  1 6  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  receives 
the  river  Ury,  in  the  parish  and  immediate- 
ly below  the  royal  burgh  of  Inverury ;  after 
which  it  passes  through  the  parishes  of 
Keith-hall,    Kintore,    Fintray,   Kinellar, 
New  Meehar,   Newhills,  and  Dyce,  and 
fain  into   the  sea   north  of  Oft  Aber- 
deen, in  the  parish  of  Old  Machar.    Acon- 
ukrable  quantity  of  its  water  is  withdrawn 
to  feed  a  navigable  canal  between  Inverury 
and  Aberdeen :  during  the  last  8  miles  it 
mas  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  north  of  Old  Aberdeen,  at  the 
distance  of  41  miles,  in  a  direct  line  from 
its  source,  but  occupying  08  in  its  wind- 
ings. 

Dow,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs 
into  the  Aire,  near  Snaith,  in  Yorkshire. 

Don,  (the  Tanais  of  the  ancients,)  one 
of  the  largest  rivers  of  European  Russia, 
rises  in  the  government  of  Tula,  and  after 
s  winding  course  of  1100  miles,  empties 
itself,  by  three  arms,  into  the  sea  of  Azoph. 
It  receives  in  its  course  the  waters  or  a 
nvmber  of  rivers,  and  a  little  above  its 
month  is  joined  by  the  Donets.    In  sum- 
mer it  is  shallow  and  foil  of  sand  banks, 
sod  its  mouths  are  so  choked  with  sand 
tiat  only  flat  bottomed  boats  can  pass  into 
the  sea  of  Asoph.    Geographers  consider 
the  lower  part  of  this  river  as  forming  the 
southern  boundary  of  Europe;  but  were 
we  to  adopt  the  late  political  divisions  of 
the  Russian  empire,  we  should  remove  the 
hne  farther  to  the  south. 

Dow  Cbmstofhes's  Gove,  a  cove  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Long. 
H.UW.  UL18.58.N. 
Dbua,  St,  a  large  town  of  Lombardy, 


in  the  Trerisan,  on  the  Piave,  and  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  St  Donate  14  miles 
8.  of  Conegliano. 

Donaci,  St,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in 
the  Terra  d'Otranto,  10  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Brindisi. 

Doxaghadkb,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Irish  channel.  It  consists  of  two  principal 
streets,  intersected  by  narrow  lanes.  There 
is  a  church  here,  and  other  two  places  of 
worship.  Its  chief  trade  consists  irr  the  ex- 
portation of  livestock  to  Scotland.  Packets 
are  established  here  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  mails  to  and  from  Port  Patrick,  in  Scot- 
land, which  is  a  distance  somewhat  more 
than  20  miles.  15  miles  E.  of  Belfast,  snd.94 
from  Dublin.  Long.  5. 35. W.  Lat. 54.37. N. 
Donah,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
province  of  Bejapoor,  55  miles  W.  of 
Poonah. 

Donai,  a  Foulah  village  in  Western  Af- 
rica, on  the  Senegal,  40  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Cayor. 

Don  as,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the 
valley  of  Aosta,  with  1100  inhabitants.  1 1 
miles  N.  E.  of  Aosta. 

Donat,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Drome.  Population  1600. 
0  miles  N.  E  of  Tain. 

Domato,  St,  a  small  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  9  miles  E,  8.  B.  of 
Soto. 

Do  nato,  St,  a  small  town  of  Lombardy; 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  on  the  lake  of 
Corao,  near  the  town  of  Como. 

Donato,  St,  a  small  town  of  the  Mi- 
lanese, 5  miles  S.  E.  of  Milan. 

Donaualtheim,  a  village  of  Bataria, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube,  near 
Dillingen,  with  800  inhabitants. 

Donausschinoen,  a  small  town  of  Ba- 
den, in  the  circle  of  the  Danube.  Popu- 
lation 9080.  The  town  is  most  remarkable 
for  having  what  is  accounted  the  real  source 
of  the  Danube,  in  the  shape  of  a  fountain, 
in  the  court  yard  of  the  palace  of  the 
prince  of  Furstenburg.  11  miles  W.  of 
Duttlingen.  Long.  8. 30.  35.  E.  Lat  47. 
57.  N. 

DoMAusTAurr,  a  small  town  of  the  Ba- 
varian states,  in  the  circle  of  the  Regent 
situated  on  the  Danube,  6  miles  below 
Ratisbon.    Population  800. 

Donauweeth,  a  well  built  town  of  Ba- 
varia, in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube,1 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  at 
the  influx  of  the  Werriits,  arid  containing 
2460  inhabitants.  It  has  a  bridge  across 
the  Danube,  four  churches,  and  four  hos- 
pitals. Not  tar  hence  were  the  famous 
lines  of  Schellenberg,  where  the  allies  under 
Marlborough  obtained  an  important  victory 
over,  the  Bavarians  on  the  2d  July  170ti 
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S5  miles  N.  of  Augsburg.    Long.  \0. 4,U 
3.  £.  Lat  48.  43.  15.  N. 

Donawitz,  an  ami  of  the  Danube,  whick 
unites  that  river  with  the  Temesch,  above 
Belgrade. 

Don  ax,  a  village  of  Piedmont  The  road 
here  is.  cut  through  the  rock,  and  is  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  the  passage  of  HaunibaL 
3  miles  S.  E?of  Verrez. 

Doncastea,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  situated  on  the 
river  Dun,  or  Don,  which  divides  itself 
into  two  branches,  and  is  crossed  by^two 
bridges.  It  is  well  built,  kept  remarkably 
clean,  and  consists  of  one  principal  street, 
besides  others  of  smaller  extent  The  pa- 
lish church  is  spacious  and  elegant,  and  has 
a  fine  square  tower,  141  feet  high.  It  con- 
tains an  ancient  stone  font,  supposed  to  be 
of  Saxon  sculpture ;  and  some  antiquaries 
have  referred  the  erection  of  the  church 
itself  to  a  period  near  the  conquest,  though 
it  is  unquestionably  of  more  recent  origin. 
A  small  library,  rounded  in  1726,  is  kept  in 
an  apartment  above  the  porch.  Besides  the 
church,  there  is  a  chapel  for  the  Presbyte- 
rians, built  in  1740 ;  an  elegant  one  for  dis- 
senters from  the  established  religion,  erect- 
ed in  1804;  a  place  of  worship  for  Method- 
ists, and  a  Quaker  meeting-house.  Of  cha- 
ritable institutions,  there  are.  St  Thomas's 
hospital,  endowed  by  Thomas  Ellis,  for  the 
maintenance  of  six  decayed  house-keepers 
of  Doncaster;  a  poor  house  instituted  in 
1719;  and  an  edifice  for  a  dispensary,  which 
was  erected  at  the  expence  of  the  corpora- 
tion in  1793.  A  house  of  industry  was 
opened  in  1799 ;  and  there  are  various  be- 
nevolent societies  for  relieving  the  sick.  An 
elegant  mansion-house  was  built  in  1744; 
and  there  is  a  town-hall,  where  the  affairs 
of  the  magistrates  are  conducted,  and  the 
records  kept  A  handsome  theatre  was 
erected  in  1 795,  at  the  charge  of  the  corpo- 
ration, wherein  there  are  performances  for 
almost  six  weeks  annually.  In  the  vicinity 
a  handsome  and  commodious  stand  is  con- 
structed for  the  convenience  of  spectators  at 
the  races,  which  are  always  numerously  and 
fashionably  attended.  Doncaster  is  not  a 
manufacturing  town;  and,  contrary  to  what 
has  been  experienced  in  most  parts  of  Bri- 
tain, various  manufactures  have  been  at- 
tempted here,  with  very  indifferent  success. 
A  weekly  market  well  supplied,  and  two 
annual  fairs,  are  held  here.  Its  first  char- 
ter, granted  by  Richard  1.,  was  confirmed 
in  1622  by  Japies  I.  and  later  sovereigns. 
The  revenues  of  the  town  are  very  ample, 
and  the  whole  satisfactorily  expended  for 
the  comfort  and  advantage  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Doncaster  was  a  Roman  station, 
known  by  the  name  of  Dano,  or  Dammm; 
and  |t  is  caUed  Cger  fiaun  by  Nennjus,  one 


of  the  oldest  writers  oitJssiataL  Ithsi 
a  castle,  whose  4t#  is  supposed  to  be  oca* 
pied  by  the  church;  ana  different  Roman 
antiquities  have. been  found  in  the  town  is 
the  course  of  excavations.  15  miles  £.  <{  I 
Barnaley,  Id  N-  E.  of  Sheffield,  36  8.  of 
York,  and  168  N.  of  London.  Long.  1. 1. 
W.    Lat  53.  27.  N. 

DotfcHEBY,  a-  neat  small  town  of  Frince, 
in  the  department  of  the  Ardennes,  on  the 
Maese.  Population  1440.  3  miles  W.  of 
Sedan.    Long.  4. 53.  E.  Lat 49. 41. W.N. 

DoNDxniKY,  s  town,  of  Hindostan,  in 
Dowlatabad,  40  miles  N.  W.  of  Dartre. 

DondebxomT Point,  *  cape  on  tbeet*t 
coast  of  the  island  of  Borneo.  Long.  117. 
40.  E.  Lat  0.  45.  S. 

Dondigul,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  GaU 
conda,  15  miles  N.  of  Hyderabad. 

Dovvo,  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
island  of  Celebes.  Long.  180.  8.  £.  LaL 
0.  85.  N. 

Dondo  wano,  a  small  island  hvtbe  Em* 
ern  Indian  sea.  Long.  118.fi.  Ltt5.2*.& 

Donora  Heap,  a  low  point  of  hod, 
which  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  Here  is  a  nopnkns  ul- 
lage, which  at  one  time  must  nave  been  of 
still  greater  extent,  as  the  surrounding 
ground  for  a  considerable  apace  is  corned 
with  ruins.  The  remains  of  a  Hindoo 
temple,  which  bears  marks  of  having  once 
been  a  magnificent  structure,  are  still  to  be 
teen ;  and  contiguous  to  it  one  of  a  mutter 
sins,  dedicated  to  Boodha.  A  race  of  Cin- 
galese kings  formerly  took  their  name  fan 
this  place.  Long.  80.  40.  £.  Lat  5. 50.  N. 

Doneoal,  a  county  of  Ireland,  bounded 
on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Atlantic  oeeni, 
on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Ixmdonaory 
and  Tyrone,  and  on  the  south  by  the  county 
of  Fermanagh  and  the  bay  of  Ballvshtnnoo. 
It  extends  about  70  miles  in  length  by  fan 
18  to  35  in  breadth,  and  contains  s  superfi- 
cial ar*  a  of  1785  miles.  The  principal  riven 
are  the  Fin,  the  Dale,  the  Erne,  theGon 
barra,  and  the  Swilly ;  besides  which  it  a 
watered  by  various  lakes  of  different  dhoes- 
sions.    Great  part  of  the  surface  of  ths 
county  is  waste ;  and  it  is  computed  that  not 
less  than  70,000  acres  are  occupied  by  bop 
and  mountains.  Its  staple  manunVtiirei  «c 
yarn  and  linen;  wool » also mairo&ctun* 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  of  good  quh 
lity.    Kelp  is  made  along  the  coeat;  md 
spirits  are  distilled  in  different  parts  of  the 
county:  in  the  high  country  more  emend- 
ly,  and  along  the  coast,  it  is  by  the  ale  of 
the  spirits  which  they  distil,  that  the  poor 
tenants   are   enabled  to  pay  their  rents- 
Where  the  culture  of  barley  and  then* 
of  spirits  predominate,  the  morals  of  die 
peasantry  are  injured,  and  indnstrkw*  ha- 
bits are  disregarded;  but  where  sgrfcul- 
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tare  and  the  linen  manufacture,  prevail  in 
the  more  level  puis,  morality  ia  propor- 
tiooabJy  improved.  The  peasantry  on  the 
cflust  are  considered  the  genuine  native 
Irish,  different  from  the  inland  inhabitants, 
awl  entirely  ignorant  of  the  English  Ian- 
guajp.  Donegal  is  divided  into  42  parishes, 
containing  30  towns,  and  it  is  said  500  vil- 
lages, chiefly  of  inconsiderable  size ;  some 
ot*  these  are  denominated  towns,  hut  they 
•.hould  rather  be  called  hamlets,  as  they  do 
not  consist  of  above  30  houses.  The  chief 
town  is  LifFord,  distant  102  miles  from 
Dublin.  There  were  numerous  monasteries 
dispersed  throughout  the  county,  the  ruins 
of  which  still  remain ;  and  the  ruins  of 
wen!  old  castles  are  still  to  be  seen,  to- 
gether with  other  antiquities.  The  popula- 
tion is  estimated  to  amount  to  above  200,000. 
Donegal,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Donegal,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the 
same  name,  on  die  west  coast  of  the  island, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Esk,  It  is 
in  a  decayed  state.  The  remains  of  a  mo- 
nistery,  which  was  founded  in  1474,  stand 
in  the  vicinity.  9  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bally- 
Gannon,  and  111  N.W.  of  Dublin. 

Donseaile,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  situated  on  the  river  Aw- 
beg,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  neat  and  spa- 
cious street.  It  sent  two  members  to  par- 
liament before  the  union.  In  the  year  1 748 
ashower  of  yellowish  matter  fell  here,  which 
emitted  a  sulphureous  smell,  and  being  thin 
on  the  ground,  soon  dissolved.  19  miles 
N.W.  of  Cork,  and  113  S.W.  of  Dublin. 

Donet,  a  town  of  France,  in  Longuedoc, 
on  the  river  Arson,  with  290  houses. 

Donstz,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rises 
near  Bielgorod,  and  falls  into  the  Don,  in 
the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  It  is  na- 
vigabk  to  Izium,  in  the  government  of 
C  Earkow,  and  is  a  large  stream. 

Donktz,  a  small  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
prominent  of  £katerinoslav,  on  the  river 
lfoeU.  140  miles  E.  of  Ekaterinoslav. 
Long.  38. 39.  fi.  Let  48.  30.  N. 

Donezkoi,  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
the  capital  of  a  circle  in  the  government  of 
the  Dooski  Cossacks.  ,6$  miles  N.  JS.  of 
Tscherkask. 

Donga,  a  mountaiuous  country  to  the 
wth  of  Darfur,  from  whence  the  Bahr-el- 
Abiad,  a  principal  branch  of  the  Nile,  is 
imported  to  take  its  rise.  The  inhabitants 
we  described  as  very  rude  and  savage ;  but 
<nr  knowledge  both  of  them  and  the  coun- 
ty b  very  imperfect, 

I>oxgata,  a  town  of  Boraou,  iu  Africa, 
160  miles  E.  of  Boroou, 

Dosssn,  a  largo  village  of  the  Nether? 
Ms,  in  North  Brabant,  with  2100  inna- 
te**.  «mttesB.N.K  of  Breda. 
Dokges,  a  small  town  of  franc*,  |n 


.Brittany,  situated  on  the  Loire,  near  its 
mouth,  and  containing  2100  inhabitants. 
21  miles  W.  N.  \v\  of  Nantes. 

Donghel,  a  Foulah  town  of  Africa,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Senegal,  100  miles  E. 
of  Podor. 

Donoola,  called  by  the  Arabs  Danfcata, 
a  town  on  the  Nile,  and  capital  of  that  dis- 
trict to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Nubia. 
It  has  not  been  visited  by  any  European 
since  the  time  of  Poncet  in  1698.  That 
traveller  found  it  in  a  state  of  decay.  It 
stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  dry,  sandy  hill, 
and  the  streets  are  almost  choked  with 
sand,  which  the  floods  bring  down  from  the 
mountains  behind.  The  nouses  are  low 
and  ill  built,  the  streets  half  deserted. 
The  castle,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  is  spacious,  but  poorly  fortified, 
though  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  Arabs  in 
check.  Persons  of  rank  here  go  barehead- 
ed, their  hair  being  disposed  in  tresses,  and 
their  whole  attire  consisting  in  a  rude  vest 
without  sleeves.  The  pride  of  Dongola  is 
in  its  horses,  which  are  perfectly  beautiful, 
and  their  riders  very  skilful.  Since  the 
expulsion  of  the  Mamelukes  from  Egypt, 
those  of  that  body  which  effected  their  es- 
cape, have  taken  possession  of  Dongola, 
and  estatablished  there  a  species  of  petty 
kingdom.  Their  number,  however,  does 
not  exceed  300,  with  3000  or  4000  negro 
slaves.    Long.  32.  E.  Lat  19.  20.  N. 

Dongow,  a  town  of  the  Birman  empire, 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Irrawuddy 
river,  20  miles  north  of  Loonsey,  in  the 
province  of  Pegue.  The  houses  are  built 
of  wood  and  covered  with  tiles. 

Doni,  a  river  of  Calabar,  in  Africa,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth,  40 
miles  E.  of  New  Calabar. 

Donjon,  Le,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Allier,  24  miles  S.E. 
of  Moulins.   Long.  3. 52.  E.  Lat.  46. 21.  N. 

Donkov,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Riazan,  on  the  Don,  with 
2100  inhabitants.  560  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Petersburgh. 

Donna  Maria  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  of  Qispaniola,  much 
frequented  for  wood -and  water,  near  a  cape 
of  the  same  name. 

Donndoef,  a  village  of  the  Prussian 
duchy  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Thuringia, 
with  700  inhabitants. 

Donne  as m  ark,  a  (own  of  Hungary,  i 
pules  N.  i\.  W.  of  Kapsdort; 

DONNINGTON,  Or  DuNNINGTON,  a  tOWtt 

and  parish  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  situated  in  the  fens.  It  has  a 
jgpod  nort  for  barges,  whicfy  export  a  con? 
sideraole  quantity  of  hemp  and  hemp-seed 
\o  Boston  and  the  Washes.  Hemp  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  neighbourhood  for  tl}e  Log* 
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Am  market  A  weekly  market  and  two 
awntial  fairs  are  held  here.  Population  1528. 
11  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Boston,  and  510  N.  of 
London.  Long.  1.  11.  W.  Lat.  12.  65.  N. 
Donnington,  a  village  of  England,  in 
the  .county  of  Berks,  near  to  which  are  the 
remains  of  a  castle,  tmce  the  residence  of 
Chaucer,  an  English  noet  It  was  twice 
besieged  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I. 
»  miles  N.N.w,  of  Newbury. 

DONNINGTON,  0T  CASTLE  Dotf  NINGTON, 

a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Leices- 
ter, where  there  was  a  weekly  market, 
which  was  afterwards  discontinued  Popu- 
lation 2308.  18  miles  N.  of  Leicester,  and 
118  from  London. 

Donskaia,  a  fortress  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
situated  on  the  brook  Taschle,  the  first  of 
a  chain  of  posts  established  between  the 
sea  of  Azonh  and  the  Caspian.  It  contains 
about  40  houses ;  and  dose  to  the  walls 
stands  a  village  of  Cossacks  Mm  the  Uk- 
raine. All  the  fortresses  along  this  line 
are  square  edifices,  with  a  small  fosse,  and^ 
are  sufficient  to  resist  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood.  116  miles  N.N.VV.  of 
JSkaterinograd. 

Donskaia,  a  fortress  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
la  the  country  of  the  Cossacks,  on  the  river 
Don.    «80  miles  E.N.E.  of  Asoph. 

Do  k  ski  Cossacks,  or  Cossacks  of 
•the  Don,  a  well  known  tribe,  whose  ter- 
ritory forms  a  government  of  European 
Russia,  extending  along  the  lower  part  of 
the  Don,  from  37.  40.  to  43.  of  E.  long., 
and  from  47.  to  49.  30.  N.  lat  It  is  in- 
closed by  the  governments  of  Astrakhan 
and  Saratov,  the  territory  of  the  Czerno- 
xnorski  Cossacks,  and  the  governments  of 
Bkaterinoslav  and  Voronetz.  It  contains 
about  87,000  square  miles,  and  350,000  in- 
habitants. The  greater  part  of  the  tract  con- 
sists in  extensive  steppes,  the  principal  of 
which  is  that  between  the  rivers  Medwetitra, 
Chopper,  and  Havla.  The  soil  is  sometimes 
dry  and  sandy,  and  sometimes  clayey  and 
marshy,  but  not  wholly  unsusceptible  of 
culture,  and  in  many  places  productive  of 
good  nasture.  The  greater  number  of  the 
inhabitants  are  accounted  soldiers,  holding 
their  lands  as  the  price  of  their  service: 
they  derive  their  subsistence  from  cattle, 
agriculture,  and  fishing.  In  war  they  serve 
always  oh  horsebac^.  This  government  is 
jjivided  into  eight  circles. 
*  Donzdorf,  a  market  town  of  Wirtem* 
bergj,  on  the  Lauter,  near  Goppingen,  con- 
taining 1700  inhabitants. 
1  Donzenac,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Correze,  with  2100 
Inhabitants.  6  miles  N.  of  Brives,  and 
joW.S.W.ofTulle. 

Donzeres,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
triment of  the  Drome,  situated  in  a  fertile 


district  near  the  Rhone.  Population  1500. 
7  miles  S.  of  Montelhnart. 

Do  key,  a  small  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Nievre,  situated  on  the  rmr 
Nbnain,  or  Noayn,  and  containing  with  iu 
pariah  S100  inhabitants.  8  mile*  E  of 
Cosne.    Long.  9.  66.  S.  Lat  47. 22.  N. 

Donzv,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loire,  with  exteaa?e 
iron  forges.    5  miles  N.  E.  of  Feurs. 

Doo,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  Ms  into 
the  bay  of  Sagos,  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea. 
Long.  8.  40.  E.  Lat  6. 80.  N. 

Dooab,  the  name  of  several  diitricti  of 
India,  signifying  a  tract  of  land  sitauted 
between  two  rivers ;  bat  the  appellation  k 
chiefly  applied  to  that  territory  lying  be* 
tween  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna,  c&Ded 
by  the  Hindoos  Anterhede,  and  is  for  the 
most  part  comprehended  in  die  provinces  of 
Delhi,  Agra,  and  Allahabad.  On  the  north 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Sewafie  mountains. 
It  now  belongs  entirely  to  the  British; 
and  when  a  due  proportion  of  rain  faQs,  in 
fine  productive  country,  yielding  every  krnd 
of  grain,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugv, 
in  abundance.  During  the  months  of 
April,  Mav,  and  June,  it  is  exeesarely 
warm,  and  the  sand  is  driven  in  chads  by 
a  strong  and  hot  westerly  wind :  this  set. 
son  is,  however,  not  unhealthy,  and  the 
rich  may  keep  themselves  cool  by  mam  of 
rrames  placed  against  their  doors  stuffed 
with  any  vegetable  substance,  upon  whick 
water  is  constantly  thrown.  This  tract  i; 
also  intersected  by  the  Callymuddy,  and 
several  other  small  rivers.    1 1  abounds  with 

nie  of  all  kinds;  but  as  the  cultivation  is 
y  increasing  under  its  present  mild 
government,  those  animals  must  yearly 
decrease.  It  contains  a  number  of  large 
and  flourishing  towns,  and  several  strong 
fortresses.  The  inhabitants  are  nearly  equal- 
ly Hindoos  and  Mahometans. 

Dooab  eh  Bab  ay,  a  district  of  Hmdos- 
tan,  situated  in  the  province  of  Lahore,  be- 
tween the  Beyah  and  Bavey  rivers,  sad  the 
SOth  and  Slst  degrees  of  northern  latitude. 
It  belongs  to  different  seik  chiefs;  and  an- 
der  a  good  government  would  be  a  very  pro- 
ductive country. 

Doo  abe h  Jalmndeb,  a  district  of  Hin- 
dostan,  province  of  Lahore,  situated  between 
the  Sutteledge  and  Beyah  rivers,  and  the 
SOth  and  3 1st  degrees  of  northern  latitude. 
It  is  esteemed  the  most  fruitful  territory  of 
aU  the  seik  possessions.  The  want  of  water, 
which  is  to  much  felt  in  other  parts  of  In- 
dia, is  here  unknown,  as  it  ia  fbuml  e*ery 
where  in  abundance  within  two  or  three  fe< 
of  the  surface.  The  principal  towns  ate 
Jaliindra  and  Sutampoor. 

Doogii,  a  small  village  of  Bondoa,  m 
Africa,  3  miles  15.  of  Koorkaiany. 
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Dooi  Macaxt,  a  village  of  Abyssinia,  on 
\e  road  from  Go&dar  to  Sennaar. 
Doolabaay,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district 
:  Bettooriah.  It  is  situated  in  a  low  coun- 
y,  subject  to  the  annual  inundations  on 
te  western  bank  of  the  Atri  river,  and  car- 
ts on  a  considerable  trade  in  grain.  Long. 
S.50.E.  Lat.tt4.39.  N. 
Doolinkeaboo,  a  town  of  Bambarra,  in 
ifrica,  65  miles  N.W.  of  Sego. 
Doox,  a  lake  and  river  of  Scotland,  in  the 
ninty  of  Ayr  ;  the  former  is  about  7  miles 
i  length,  and  contains  an  islet,  with  the 
emains  of  a  castle ;  the  river  issues  from 
be  lake,  and  after  a  circuitous  course  of 
bove  15  miles,  falls  into  the  sea  3  miles  S. 
fAyr. 

Doox  ah,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
f  Berar,  belonging  to  the  Mahrattas.  Long. 
;0.3.  E.  Lat.  23.  48.  N. 

Dookdeaxksa,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Oude,  situated  on  the  north-east 
ode  of  the  Ganges ;  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
there  is  abundance  of  game,  and  wild  cattle 
of  a  small  breed.  Long.  80.  40.  E.  Lat. 
tt.lfcN. 

Doorxspyck,  a  large  village  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  the  province  of  Guelderland* 
rax  the  Zuyder  Zee,  with  1900  inhabit- 
ant*.   SmilesS.W.ofElburg. 

Dooaur,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Bag- 
kfc,  12  miles  Mf.  of  Chandor. 

Doorydroog,  a  fortress  of  the  south  of 
India,  in  the  province  of  Mysore,  situated 
on  a  rock.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
strength.  Long.  77. 25.  E.  Lat  13. 27.  N. 
Dqoryghaut,  a  town  ot  Hindostan,  pro* 
vinoe  of  Benares,  situated  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  river  Gogra.  Long.  83.  31.  E.  Lat. 
$6.  U.N. 

Dooshax,  or  Julallabad,  a  town  of 
Persia,  the  capita]  of  the  province  of  Seis- 
in, situated  in  an  open  country,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  8  or  9  miles  from  the  river  Heter- 
round,  or  Helmund.  It  consists  of  about 
2W>0  houses,  is  neatly  built,  and  in  a  state 
of  improvement.  Here  is  a  tolerable  bazar 
w  market  place.  Dooshak  is  surrounded  by 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  which  covers 
Half  as  much  ground  as  Ispahan ;  it  ap- 
\*m  to  have  been  built  of  half-burnt  brick, 
fa  houses  of  two  stories,  with  vaulted  roofs. 
*fie,modern  town,  which  is  now  called  Ju- 
aurtad,  is  governed  by  a  prince  of  an  an- 
cifm  and  independent  family,  who  calls  him- 
■df  kuurof  Seistan.  Long.  CI.  13.  E.  Lat 
31. 86.  N. 

Doowooa,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
C«rnatic,  15  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  NeHore. 

Dosaces,  a  river  of  Costa  Rica,  which 
nuis into  the  Spanish  main.  Long.82.40.W. 
kt.9,8o.N. 

Doeai,  or  FeIahi*  a  town  of  Persia,  in 
«*  Foriace  of  Kuzistan,  situated  on  two 


branches  of  the  river  Jenhi.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  mud  walls,  2  miles  in  circuit, 
16  feet  thick,  and  flanked  by  round  towers 
at  regular  intervals.  The  palace  of  the 
seik  occupies  a  great  extent  of  ground,  but 
it  is  a  mean  edifice,  built  of  bricks  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  it  is  now  in  a  decaying  state. 
Dorak  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 
Arabian  cloaks,  which  are  exported  in  great 
numbers.  Notwithstanding  the  size  of  the 
town  there  are  few  houses  within  the  walls, 
as  most  of  the  inhabitants  prefer  residing 
in  the  suburbs,  under  the  shade  of  the  date 
trees.  Population  8000.  75  miles  &  of 
Shuster. 

Do  ran,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country 
of  Yemen,  the  residence  of  the  chief  or 
governor  of  the  district  Bellad  Aries.  It  is 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  and 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall  witfe 
three  gates.  28  miles  S.  or  Sana.  Long. 
44.  4.  E.     Lat.  14.  55.  N. 

Do  eat,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Vienne,  on  the 
Sevre.  Population  3100.  28  miles  N.  of 
Limoges.    Long.  1.9.  E.  Lat  46. 13.  N. 

Dorchester,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Oxford,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Thame,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Isis.  An  episcopal  see 
was  rounded  here  about  the  year  £56,  by 
Birinus,  apostle  of  the  West  Saxons ;  but 
at  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest  this 
see  was  removed  to  Lincoln.  The  present 
church  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  build- 
ing, formerly  attached  to  an  abbey,  founded 
here  by  Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the 
year  1 140.  Some  remnants  of  stained  glass 
are  seen  in  the  windows,  and  several  ancient 
sculptures  on  the  font  and  elsewhere.  Dor- 
chester is  believed  to  have  been  the  Doro-* 
etna  of  the  Romans,  and  was  of  so  much 
celebrity  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ages,  that  it  is 
supposed  there  were  here  at  least  three 
churches,  besides  a  cathedral.  The  place 
now  wears  the  tranquil  appearance  of  a 
large  village.  Population  754.  9  miles  E. 
of  Oxford,  and  49  W.N.W.  of  London. 

Dorchester,  a  town  of  England,  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Dorset,  is  situated 
on  an  ascent  from  the  river  Frome  on  the 
north.  It  is  of  an  irregular  square  figure, 
and  consists  principally  of  three  spacious 
well  built  streets,  which  are  paved,  lighted, 
and  kept  remarkably  clean.  There  are  three 
churches,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  St  Peter;  and  three  alms- 
houses,  oue  of  which  is  handsome  and  well 
endowed.  A  county  jail  was  erected  after 
the  plan  of  Mr  Howard,  at  the  expence  of 
L.  16, 17  9,  capable  of  receiving  88  permanent 
prisoners ;  and  includes  under  the  same  roof 
a  penitentiary  and  house  of  correction.  It  is 
divided  into  various  compartments,  and  hw» 
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Ybur  wings,  which,  though  detached  from 
the  central  building  of  the  edifice,  commu- 
nicate with  it  by  means  of  cast-iron  bridges. 
The  prisoners  of  each  sex  are  kept  apart,  and 
divided  in  classes  respectively.  Dorchester 
was  remarkable  formerly  for  its  manufacture 
.Tof  broad  doth  and  serge ;  the  first  of  these 
has  gone  to  decay,  the  latter  is  still  carried 
on  to  a  limited  extent.  It  has  two  weekly 
markets,  and  there  are  four  annual  fairs. 
This  town  is  a  borough,  returning  two 
members  to  parliament,  who  are  elected 
by  about  400  voters.  The  county  assises 
'are  held  here.  Anciently  the  town  was 
named  Durrwvaria,  and  is  thought  to  have 
"been  of  considerable  importance  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans;  and  from  the  numerous 
antiquities  discovered  at  different  jimes,  has 
been  probably  a  Roman  station.  At  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile  from  Dorchester,  on 
the  road  to  Weymouth,  is  a  work  of  anti- 
quity, supposed  to  be  an  amphitheatre, 
which  Mr  Stukely  computes  was  calculated 
.to  contain  12,960  people.  The  period  of  its 
construction  has  been  referred  to  the  pre- 
fecture of  Agricola.  Population  2546.  15 
miles  from  Bridport,  and  119  W.  of  Lon- 
don. Long.  2.  25.  W.  Lat  50.  4S.  N. 
'  Dorchester,  a  county  of  the  state  of 
Maryland,  in  the  United  States.  It  is  SS 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  its  breadth 
from  north  to  south  is  nearly  .27  miles. 
Population,  according  to  the  last  census, 
18,108.    The  chief  town  is  Cambridge. 

Dorchester,  a  small  town  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, situated  on  the  north-east  branch 
of  Ashley  river,  18  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
Charleston.  Long.  80.  15.  W.  Lat  32. 
58.  N. 

Dorchester,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts,  2  miles 
S.  by  E.  of  Boston  There  is  a  township 
Of  the  same  name  in  New  Hampshire. 

Dordogne,  a  large  river  of  France,  which 
rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Mont  d'Or,  in  Au- 
vergne,  and,  after  forming  the  limit  of  the 
departments  of  the  Puy  ae  Dome  and  the 
Correze,  runs  through  an  extensive  tract, 
and  falls  into  the  Garonne,  at  Bourg,  about 
15.  miles  below  Bourdeaux.  The  united 
river  takes  the  name  of  Gironde.  The  course 
of  the  Dordogne  is  above  200  miles,  during 
which  it  receives  the  waters  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Vezere  and  lie.  The  tide  flows  as  high  up 
as  Castillon,  about  25  miles  from  the  con- 
fluence with  the  Garonne. 

Dordogne,  a  department  of  France, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  foregoing 
river,  and  consists  of  the  whole  of  the  old 
Perigord,  with  a  few  communes  of  the  Li- 
mousin. It  adjoins  the  departments  of  the 
Gironde,  Charente,  and  Correze.  Its  super- 
ficial extent  isfcbout  3600  square  miles,  and 


the  population  425,000,  of  whom  only  %m 
are  Protestants.  It  was  at  first  divided  hid 
nine  districts,  but  now  consists  of  the  focj 
arrondissements  of  Perigueux  (the  capital), 
Bergerac,  Sarlat,  Riberac,  and  Nontroe 
The  south  of  Ae  department,  particular)/ 
the  banks  of  the  Dordogne,  the  Vezere,  w! 
the  He,  is  very  fruitful ;  but  the  north  : 
mountainous,  and  covered  with  wood;  tU 
deficiency  of  corn  being  supplied  by  ches-l 
nuts  ana  potatoes.  There  are  througbwit 
the  department  a  few  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments, viz.  for  hardware,  paper,  glis, 
and  pottery.  Wine,  oil,  and  catde,  fom 
the  chief  articles  of  export.  Of  wine  150,00.' 
hogsheads  is  accounted  an  average  vintage ; 
of  horses  the  number  is  comparatively  small 
but  the  cattle,  and  still  more  the  sheep,  jk 
numerous. 

Dore,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Derby,  Population  3398.  Itbata 
the  name  or  a  parish  in  Hereford,  contain* 
ing  56?  inhabitants. 

Dore,  a  small  river  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Auvergne,  which  falls  into  the 
Allier. 

Dore  l'Eglise,  a  small  town  of  Frana,  i 
tn '  the  department  of  the  Puv  de  Bone, 
containing  290  houses.  18  miles  E.  of  Is- 
soire. 

Dorenburen,  a  small  town  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  in  the  county  of  Bregentt,on 
the  Fussach,  with  nearly  1000  inhabitants. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  ISA  century,  a 
mountain  in  this  neighbourhood  sunk  into 
the  earth,  and  in  its  place  there  is  nov  i 
small  lake.    5  miles  S.  of  BregenU. 

Do  res,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Inverness,  20  miles  in  length, 
and  3  in  breadth.    Population  1314. 

Dorfen,  a  small  town  of  Lower  Bawria, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Iser.  Population  1000. 
27  miles  E.N.E.  of  Munich. 

Dorflingex,  a  large  village  of  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Schaffhausen,  with  a  small  dis- 
trict bordering  on  the  Rhine.  4  miles  E. 
by  N.  of  Schauffhausen. 

Dosho,  or  Da  ad  ate,  a  port  of  Africa, 
on  the  Red  sea,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  a 
supply  of  fresh  water.  36  miles  N.  of  Sua- 
kem. 

Dosing  stadt,  a  small  town  of  the  Ba- 
varian states,  situated  on  the  Maine,  U 
miles  N.  of  Bamberg. 

Do rsi  an,  a  towu  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natolia,  44  miles  W.  of  Sinope. 

Dorking,  or  Dab  kino,  a  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Surrey,  situated  nor 
the  river  Mole,  in  a  valley  celebrated  for 
picturesque  beauty.  The  streets  .are  three 
m  number,  and  the  buildings  generally 
neat  and  commodious.  A  conriaenhb  trade 
is  carried  on  in  meal  and  lime,  the  latter 
being  esteemed  the  best  in  the  county. 
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farting  i«  noted  for  a  singular  breed  of 
toe  poultry,  which  is  thought  to-hove  been 
ntrodnced  by  the  Romans  to  dm  country. 
It  ha  *  weekly  market,  and  en  annual 
ixt.  The  custom  of  Borough  English,  by 
»hieh  the  youngest  son  succeeds  to  a  copy- 
»kl  estate,  prevails  in  the  manor  of  Dork-* 
ng.  Population  3950.  23  miles  S.S.W. 
**  London.  Long.  0, 15.  E.  Lnt.dl.14.  N. 
Dori.a,  a  small  district  of  the  Prussian 
cute?,  in  the  doehy  of  Saxony,  near  Tref- 
iirt,  in  Thuringia.  It  comprise*  three  vil- 
a**  ;  Upper  Derla,  with  1 450  inhabitants ; 
Lower  Derla,  with  1100;  and  Languk, 
vith9*0. 

DoiWAzx,  a  small  town*  of  the  Nether* 
jnds  in  South  Brabant;  6  miles  £.  of  Tirle- 
Dont. 

Dobwagbn,  a  small  town  near  the  Rhine, 
containing  800  inhabitants.  14  miles  N. 
bv  W.  of  Cologne. 

Doiwaus,  a  town  of  Prince,  in  Upper 
Champagne,  situated  on  the  Marne.  Popu- 
lation 2300.    18  miles  S.W.  of  Rhehns. 

DotM*iLtss,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  6  miles 
SAW.ofMontereau. 

Dornabab,  a  town  of  Pewia,  in  the  pro- 
ttoee  of  Khorassan,  lSOmileeN:  W.  of  Herat. 
DobiTach,  or  DoRff«e4,  a  small  town  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Soleure,  is 
ctvated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bin,  near 
the  borders  ^  the  canton  of  Bern.  In  a 
Tillage  in  the  neighbourhood  is  to  be  seen 
the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Maupertius. 
Dornach  is  memorable  for  a  victory  obtain- 
ed by  the  Swiss  over  the  troops  of  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  I.  in  1490.  6  miles  3.  of 
Bale,  and  90  N.N.E.  of  Soleure. 

Dornbach,  a  village  of  Austria  Proper, 
to  the  south  of  Vienna. 

Dorkbubo,  or  Dobndobf,  a  small  town 
of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- 
H'eimar,  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  on  the 
Stale,  with  a  castle.  At  die  foot  of  the  hill 
bathe  village  of  Dorndorf.  5  miles  N.  of 
Jena.    Long.  11.  40.  B.    Lat  61.  9.  N. 

Dornbcbg,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Anhalt  Kothen,  on  the  Elbe. 
» miles  W.N.W.  of  Zerbst 

Dobxiubo,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states, 
7mflesW.8.W.ofHalberstadt.  Long.  11. 
5.E.    Lat  51.  58.  N. 

Doike,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Nievre.  Population  1000. 
3  miles  8.S.W.  of  Decise. 

Dobkhan,  or  Dobnem,  a  small  town  of 
Wtttemberg,  situated  in  the  Black  Forest, 
ra  Soabia,  and  containing  about  1050  in- 
habitants. .  It  was  burned  down  by  light- 
on*  in  1718,  but  was  soon  after  rebuilt 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins 
tfttm  castas.  40milesS.W.of  Stuttgard. 
tag.  8. 33.  &  Lat  48. 17.  N. 


Doskmx* m,  a  small  town  of  the  grand 
duehy  of  Hosse,  with  900  inhabitants, 
Near  this  town  the  emperor  Adolphus  of 
Nassau  was  killed  in  1998,  by  Albert  1^ 
duke  of  Austria.  5  miles  W.  of  Darmstadt. 

Doenholzhausek,  a  small  colony  of 
WaJdenaes,  in  the  principality  of  Hesse 
Homburg,  situated  on  the  hill  called  the 
Reisberg,  near  Horaberg  on  the  height 
This  settlement  took  place  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century.    Population  700.: 

Dornicie,  a  small  town  of  Denmark, 
in  Holstein  Proper,  bailiwic  of  Bordes- 
holm,  on  the  lake  of  Ploen. 

Dorno,  a  small  town  of  Piedmont,  on 
the  Tendopio,  9  miles  W.  of  Pa  via. 

Doxnocb,  Feith  or,  in  Scotland,  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  which  divides  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Sutherland  from  the  county 
of  Ross.  Its  entrance  is  nearly  15  miles 
wide,  but  it  gradually  becomes  narrower, 
till  within  three  miles  west  from  the  town 
of  Dornoch,  when  its  breadth  is  not  more 
than  two  measured  miles.  After  this  i^ 
becomes  much  wider,  forming  an  inner 
harbour  or  bay,  where  another  ferry  is 
established,  called  the  Little  ferry.  At 
this  ferry  is  an  excellent  roadstead,  where 
vessels  of  considerable  burden  can  lie  at 
anchor.  Vessels  of  500  tons  are  said  to  hate 
water  on  this  bar  at  spring  tides.  On  the 
Sutherland  coast,  too,  in  calm  weather, 
vessels  of  small  burden  may  lie  in  safety  ; 
but  a  formidable  bar  extends  from  this  coast 
almost  to  the  south  side  of  the  frith;  but 
vessels  may  enter  with  safety  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  pilot  The  shores  produce  shell- 
fish, and  the  banks  abound  with  cod  and 
haddocks. 

Doenocr,  a  town  and  parish  of  Scot* 
land,  in  the  county  of  Sutherland.  The  pa- 
rish extends  9  miles  from  east  to  west,  along 
the  coast  of  the  frith  of  Dornoch,  and  from 
north-west  to  south  about  15  miles.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
frith,  nearly  opposite  the  burgh  of  Tain, 
which  is  on  the  south  side,  it  is  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  and  wa3  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  bishops  of  Caithness,  who  had 
a  spacious  castle  here.  The  parish  church 
is  part  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  built  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  repaired  in  1980.  Dornock  is  a  small 
place,  and  is  rather  going  to  decay  than  in- 
creasing. Population  of  the  town  and  pa- 
rish 9681.  Distant  10  miles  from  Tain, 
51  from  Inverness,  and  911  N.  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Dornock,  a  narish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Dumfries.  It  is  nearly  a  square  of 
9|  miles,  extending  along  the  banks  of  the 
Solway  frith.  The  surface  is  remarkably 
flat,  and  the  soil  loamy,  upon  a  strong  day 
bottom.    Population  788. 
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Do&xoll,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs 
into  the  Wye,  in  the  southern  port  of  the 
county  of  Montgomery. 

Doenstetten,  ft  small  town  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  in  the  department  of  the  Black  Forest, 
containing  1100  inhabitants.  A  forest 
court  is  held  here  annually  under  the  open 
air.  38  miles  E.  of  Strasburg.  Long.  8. 
$5.  E.  Lat.48.  28.  N. 
.  Doenum,  or  Doinhsim,  a  small  town  of 
Hanover,  in  East  Friesland.  Population 
700.    6  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Esen. 

DoaoBAT,  a  small  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
country  of  Yemen,  the  capital  of  a  district 
situated  on  the  crest  of  a  mountain.  Here 
is  a  remarkable  prison  excavated  from  the 
rock,  wherein  malesnctors  are  secured  by 
long  chains.    IS  miles  W.  of  Taas. 

DoaoooBUBH,  a  town  of  European  Rub* 
sia,  in  die  government  of  Smoknsko,  on 
the  Dnieper.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
traffic,  but  was  in  a  peat  measure  burnt 
by  die  French,  in  their  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow in  1812.  46  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Smo- 
lensko. 

Dorokoi,  or  DoaoBoi,  a  small  town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  Upper  Moldavia, 
near  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
formed  by  the  Ssiza.  80  miles  X.  W.  of 
Jassy. 

Dorolsheim,  a  large  and  well  built 
village  of  France,  in  Alsace.  Population 
1500. 

DoaoNiNsa,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Irkutsk,  situated  on 
the  river  lngoda.  190  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
Verch  Udinsfc,  and  208  E.  S.  E,  of  Ir- 
kutsk. 

Dorp  Aubeit,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
country  of  Yemen,  41  miles  N.  of  Chamir. 
•  Dorp  at,  or  Dokft,  a  town  of  European 
Russia,  in  Livonia,  or  the  government  of 
Riga,  situated  on  the  small  river  Embach 
or  Einbacb.  Population  4500.  It  is  situat- 
ed on  the  high  road  to  St  Petersburg,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  traffic,  its  annual 
fair  being  of  great  importance.  A  university 
has  been  established  here  since  1802,  with 
a  revenue  of  from  L.  10,000  to  15,000 
sterling.  There  is  also  a  library,  museum, 
and  botanic  garden.  The  environs  are 
very  agreeable.  Dorpat  is  an  ancient  town, 
ana  has  at  different  times  undergone  great 
calamities ;  in  1704  it  was  taken  and  burned 
by  the  Russians ;  in  1775  it  was  consumed 
by  accidental  fire.  65  miles  S.  W.  of  Narva, 
120  N.  N.  E.  of  Riga,  and  132  S.  W.  of 
St  Petersburg.  Long.  25.  28.  9.  E.  LaU 
58.  22.  45.  N. 

Dorpe,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the 
principality  of  Calenberg. 

Dorra,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Seistan,  18  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Kin* 


Don**  Islavo,  a  sterile  island  on  (he 
west  coast  of  New  Holland,  ■>Mq"4mg  with 
a  smaU  species  erf  kangaroos.  It  was  visual 
by  the*  French  during  their  voyage  of  <&. 
oo very  in  1801. 

DoaaxvBACH,  a  village  of  the  Bavsrao 
states,  in  the  district  of  Landau,  to  the 
north  of  Wetssenburg.     Population  750. 

Doeunbe&g,  a  large  village  of  tat 
electorate  of  Hesse,  5  miles  from  CaaaeL 

DoaaiL,  one  of  the  smaller  Hebrifa, 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  island  of 
MulL    Long.fi.  S3.  W.  Late*.  20.  N. 

DoasiT,  a  county  of  England,  bended 
on  the  north  by  toe  counties  of  8omoict 
and  Wilts,  on  the  oast  by  Hampshire,  on 
the  sooth  by  the  British  channel,  tad  on 
the  west  by  the  counties  of  Devon  sad 
Somerset    It  extends  about  50  aria  ia 
length  by  36  in  breadth*  besides  a  anil 
detached  portion  on  the  west  extremity, 
surrounded  by  Devonshire*    Its  supernal 
area  is  computed  at  1120  square  nubs,  «r 
711,270  acres,  of  which  153*588  are  mole, 
and  300,000  pasture,  meadow,  eounoa, 
and  downs.      Woods   are  calculated  to 
occupy  18,154,  and  orchards  10,000  sera 
The  climate  of  this  county  fesshuwioai; 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  its  chamfer 
from  the  earliest  times,  since  it  was  chata 
both  by  the  Romans  and  Saxons  as  a  n- 1 
vourable  summer  retreat.    The  country  is 
watered  by  about  40  rivers  and  broob,  of 
which  the  principal  are  the  Stour,  which 
rises  in  Wiltshire,  and  uniting  with  the 
Avon  of  Hampshire,  rails  isle  the  act  it 
Christ-church;  the  Frome,  which  ma  in 
the  county  of  Somerset,  and  mils  into  Poole 
bay  ;  the  Yeo  of  Ivel,  which  Alls  into  the 
sea  at  Start  point.  There  are  also  the  Piddle, 
Char,  and  Wey.    There  ere  several  mined 
waters,  which  Mr  Hutchins  distinguishes 
into   chalybeate,    sulphureous,   salt,  and 
petrifying.    A  vein  of  copper  ia  said  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  county,  but  in 
situation  is  kept  secret      A  bttumiiHws 
slaty  coal  is  produced,  which  bums  with  a 
bright  lively  flame,  but  emits  so  disagree- 
able an  odour,,  that  it  ia  not  used  except- 
ing by  some  of  the  poorer  classes;  and  the 
same  may  be  observed  regarding  Kimme- 
ridge  coal,  found  on  the  cliffe  oi  Kimme- 
ridge  bay,  16  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.    Iron  is  found  mixed  with  grr/el 
and  sand;  there  are  petrified  sheila  in  great 
numbers,  and  very  fine  ammonites,  which 
sometimes  seem  transparent,  and  are  near*  , 
ly  three  feet  in  diameter.    The  prineinrf  I 
minerals  of  the  countv  are  two  lands  of 
freestone,  greatly  used  in  building  and  far- 
ing,  which  are  quarried  in  tit  isle  « 
Portland,  and  in  Purbech,    The  former 
is  worked  by  about  300  persons,  and  frea 
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«MX*  to  50,000  tons  are  exported  year- 
ly. Of  the  latter  about  89,000  tons  are 
exported,  and  the  quarries  employ  300 
unoat.  Potters  day  is  abundant,  af* 
fordiug  from  16,000  to  20,000  tone  for 
export  to  Liverpool,  besides  3000  or  4000 
ton  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  are  carried 
to  London  and  Bristol  No  part  of  this 
county  is  very  elevated,  the  highest  spots, 
menu  Swyer  hill  and  South  Barrow  Down, 
being  only  669  and  625  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Parts  said  to  have  been  cover- 
ed with  wood  formerly,  are  now  clear  and 
in  s  high  state  of  cultivation;  but  in 
general,  Dorsetshire  is  bare  of  shelter* 
(mat  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding  of 
theep,  and  it  is  computed  that  the  county 
contains  800,000  of  these  animals,  of  whicn 
130,000  or  200,000  are  sold  annually  for 
export,  and  2,790,000  pounds  of  wool  are 
annually  produced.  Irrigation  of  grass 
hod  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent,  and 
is  attended  with  very  beneficial  effects. 
Considerable  quantities  of  hemp  are  grown 
in  this  county,  which  is  manufactured 
into  twine,  cordage,  netting,  sacking,  and 
oilcloth.  It  was  calculated  some  years 
ago,  that  2000  people  were  employed  in  these 
ffiuoiactures  at  Beaminster,  1800  at  Brid- 
port,  and  7000  within  a  few  miles  around  it 
At  Loders  and  other  places,  young  girls 
are  occupied  in  the  weaving  of  sailcloth, 
and  many  of  the  women  along  the  western 
coast  towards  Weymouth,  make  nets  for  the 
Newfoundland  fishery.  A  kind  of  coarse 
white  woollen  cloth  or  flannel,  called  swan- 
skin or  swansdown,  is  made  at  Sturminster 
Newton;  and  a  number  of  persons  of 
both  sexes  are  engaged  hi  manufacturing 
silk.  However  inconsiderable  it  may  ap- 
pear at  first  sight,  the  females  of  the 
wunty  derive  much  advantage  from  the 
vorkiae  of  shirt  buttons,  One  individual 
io  Shaftesbury  employs  1200  women  and 
children  in  this  occupation.  The  mac** 
xerel  fishery  is  carried  on  between  Lyme 
and  Portland  from  April  to  June:  it 
is  said  that  30,000  or  40,000  have  been 
caught  at  a  draught.  Abundance  of  other 
fish  frequent  the  coast  in  great  variety.  The 
principal  exports  are  atone,  sheep,  provi- 
sions of  ♦different  kinds,  cordages,  and  the 
other  articles  of  manufacture  above  specifi- 
ed. The  imports  are  fish,  oil,  sealskins, 
coal,  and  culm.  Most  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce ii  carried  on  at  Poole,  at  which  port 
there  are  more  than  200  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Newfoundland  fishery.  There  are  46  places 
in  the  county  which  hold  fairs.  A  canal  was 
projected,  and  partly  executed,  at  great  ex- 
pence,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  through 
thia  county  from  that  of  Somerset  to  the 
**»  but  abandoned  from  unforeseen  obsta- 
Oft.  Dersetshire  is  partitioned  into  nine 
7w*  ti.  pabt  ii. 


divisions,  analogous  to  the  hundreds  of  the 
other  English  counties,  but  not  distin- 
guished by  that  name.  It  consists  of  270 
parishes,  containing  22  market  towns,  of 
which  the  first  9  are  boroughs ;  Dorchester, 
Lyme,  Shaftesbury,  Pool,  Bridport,  Ware- 
ham,  Corfe  Castle,  Weymouth,  Melcombfe 
Regis,  Blandfbrd,  Cranhorne,  Beaminster; 
Bere,  Abbotsbury,  Everahot,  Frampton* 
Milton  Abbey,  Stalbridge*  Sturminster, 
Sherborne,  Cerne,  and  Winburn.  Twenty 
members  are  returned  to  parliament,  being 
two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  each  of  the 
boroughs.  When  the  island  of  Great  Bri-* 
tian  was  invaded  by  the  Romans,  a  tribe 
called  Darotriges  inhabited  the  county.  It 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Weal 
Saxons;  and  during  the  reign  of  Egbert 
the  Danes  made  an  irruption  into  it.  In 
the  civil  wars  of  Charles  1.  Dorsetshire  tea* 
tilled  its  loyalty  to  that  monarch. 
Families,  -  26,821 

"  engaged  in  agri- 

culture, 12>983 

*    »■■  ■     in    trade     and 

manufactures,       9,607 

* =—  otherwise*      -        4,232 

Total  individuals,        -  -        124,698 

.    Doas£T,   a    township    of  Bennington 
county,  in  the  states  of  Vermont. 

DoasTEN,  a  small  town  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  county 
of  Recklinghausen,  on  the  Lippe.  Popu> 
lation  2200.  40  miles  S.  W.  of  Minister. 
Long.  6.  57.  40.  E.   Lat.  51.  40.  3.  N* 

Dost,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  South  Holland*  advan- 
tageously situated  on  an  island  formed  by 
the  Maese  and  the  Biesbosch.  It  wa3  first 
detached  from  the  mainland  by  a  dreadful 
inundation,  which  happened  in  1421,  and 
breaking  clown  the  dykes,  swept  away 
72  villages,  in  which  1(M)|000  persons  pe* 
rished.  It  is  large  and  well  built,  and 
though  protected  only  by  a  few  towers,  its 
natural  position  gives  it  considerable  secu- 
rity. Among  the  public  buildings  is  the 
great  church,  with  its  lofty  tower  and 
chimes;  an  elegant  town  house,  the  ex* 
change,  the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  and 
the  different  hospitals. 

The  situation  of  Dort  is  highly  favour- 
able for  trade,  and  the  harbour  sufficiently 
commodious ;  goods  may  be  landed  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  dtv  by  means  of  the 
two  canals.  Before  the  French  involution 
all  vessels  descending  the  Rhine  fir  Maese 
were  obliged  to  unload  their  cargoes  here, 
and  pay  duty  j  this  privilege}  as  well  as  the 
staple  of  'Rhenish  wine,  has  been  abrogated, 
but  these  branches  of  trade  are  still  exten- 
sive. Another  important  object  of  com* 
merce  is  the  timber  brought  in  immense 
floats  on  the  Rhine  from  Germany,  atfal 
2l 
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ejihsr  prepared  far  different  uses  hi  the 
sew  m&li  which  skirt  the  town,  or  ex- 
posted  unwrought  to  Britain,  Spain,  and 
ratugaL  Here  are  leveral  docks  for  ship* 
balding:  a  brisk  traffic  is  carried  en  in  toe 
yam  and  linen,  as  well  as  in  the  salt  manu- 
factured here.  The  salmon  fishing  also  is 
productive,  and  a-  vessel  sails  hence  every 
day  Her  Rotterdam. 

The  brothers  De  Witt,  so  famous  in  the 
littery  of  the  United  Provinces,  were  sons 
of  the  burgomaster  of  this  place  ;  and  Vos- 
•ms  was  once  superintendent  of  the  college 
hew.  In  former  times  Dort  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Che  counts  of  Holland ;  and  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Dutch  republic  it  became 
the  Arst  in  rank  of  the  towns  of  Holland 
at  the  States-general.  In  14*7  this  place 
was  in  great  part  destroyed  by  fire :  in  1618 
and  161*  was  held  the  famous  synod  of 
Dort,  an  assembly  of  Protestant  divines, 
which  condemned  the  tenets  of  Anninhis. 
The  tract  of  land  around  the  town  has  been 
gradually  drained  since  the  great  inunda- 
tion. Two  miles  eastward  are  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  castle  of  Merwed.  Dort  con- 
tains 19,400  inhabitants,  and  is  11  mites 
8.  E.  of  Rotterdam,  15  N.  N.  W.  of  Breda, 
sod  36  8.  bv  W.  of  Amsterdam.  Long.  4. 
39.  42.  £.  Lai.  51.  48.  64.  N. 

DoHTSLwsiL,  a  large  village  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  territory  of  Frankfort  on  the 
the  Maine,  situated  on  the  Nidria. 

Do&tmdnb,  a  town  of  the  Prussian 
states,  in  die  grand  duchy  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ems.  It 
is  tolerably  large,  and  in  part  fortified,  but 
is  ill  built  and  thinly  peopled.  There  are 
here  four  Lutheran  churches,  one  Catholic, 
a  Dominican  and  Franciscan  monastery, 
a  nunnery,  three  hospitals,  and  a  provincial 
academy.  Population  4000.  At  the  con- 
cress  of  Vienna  In  1815  this  town  and  its 
territory  (a  fertile  plain  containing  from 
0000  to  3000  inhabitants),  were  made  over 
to  Prussia.  40  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Cologne. 
Long.  7.  86.  41.  E.  Lat  51.  31.  24.  N. 

DoauM,  a  town  of  Hanover,  in  die  duchy 
of  Bremen,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Weser, 
with  600  inhabitants.  <il  miles  N.  of  Bre- 
merlehe. 

Doav  Habboub,  a  harbour  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  the  island  of  New 
Guinea,  where  navigators  may  be  supplied 
fdentifully  with  water  and  vegetables.  Long. 
134.  35.  E.  Lat  0.  48.  S. 

DoazA,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Irak,  60  miles  N.  of  Koom. 

Dobjibach,  a  small  town  of  Wirtem- 
fcerg,  situated  on  the  river  Jaxt,  near 
Xrantheim,  with  a  castle,  and  1130  inha- 
feitanta. 

Dobsnhbin,  a  village  of  France,  in  Lower 
Aktce.    Population  1000. 


Dostta,  a  large  town  of  Msnaango,  ia 
Africa,  6  miles  E.  of  KssnsJia. 

Dossi,  a  small  town  of  Brandenburg, 
which  falls  into  the  Havel,  8  miles  £.&£. 
of  Havelberg. 

Dossknbkim,  a  large  village  of  Baden, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  on  the  Borgs- 
trara,  with  900  inhabitants.  SmiksN.ef 
Heidelberg. 

Dossolo,  a  considerable  town  of  Lorn- 
hardy,  situated  on  the  Po,  18  mikes  8.S.W. 
of  Mantua. 

DevAaxaz,  a  town  of  Lombard?,  in  the 
Mantuan,near  the  Oglio,  »4miks  W.N.W. 
of  Mantua. 

Douakmevbz,  a  small  seaport  of  France, 
m  the  department  of  Finisterre,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  spacious  bay  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  west  coast.  It  has  a  goad  karbosr. 
Population  1800.  80  mika  SL  of  Brest. 
Long.  4.  14,  W.  Lat.  48.  6.  N. 

Dodat,  a  strong  town  in  French  Fas- 
ders,  the  capital  during  some  time  of  the 
department  of  the  Nora,  but  now  only  the 
head  of  an  arnmdiasement.  It  is  sUatted 
on  the  small  but  navigable  river  Scarpe, 
which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  sad  hw 
communication  with  the  Denis  by  a  cbbiL 
It  contains  above  18,000  inhabitant!,  a 
number  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cotton,  linen,  lace,  and  thread; 
here  is  also  a  cannon  foundery,  an  social, 
and  an  artillery  school.  The  umterritjcf 
Douay  consisted  formerly  of  three  coflego, 
which  are  now  iiicorporated  into  one. 
Here  also  are  schools  for  d^v/mfc  medicine, 
and  mathematics,  and  a  physical  cabinet,  a 
chemical  hboratary,  a  botanic  games,  and 
a  public  library.  This  place  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  English  schools;  and  a 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  youtfaa  fton 
JSntdand  and  Ireland  are  sent  thither  a* 
their  education.  Douay  ia  one  of  the  oU* 
eat  towns  in  France,  having  been  a  pis* 
of  some  importance  in  the  tone  of  the  fest 
counts  of  Flanders.  It  is  fortified  with 
walls  and  ditches,  and  farther  protected  by 
a  fort  on  the  Scarpe  about  a  cannon  shot 
from  the  town :  the  ramparts  form  at 
agreeable  promenade.  It  surrendered  »  I 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  1710,  after 
a  siege  of  nearly  two  months.  In  the  tint 
campaigns  of  the  French  revolution)  the 
neighbourhood  of  Douay  was  the  scene  <£ 
frequent  engagements.  15  aulas  N.  W.  of 
Cambray,  and  83  N.N  £.  of  Paris,  t«* 
S.  5.8.E.    Lat  50. 88.  IS.  N. 

Double  Busk  Ket,  a  small  island  among 
the  Bahamas.  Long.  78. 45.  W.  It* 
5a  N. 

Double  Islakd  Poiwt,  a  cape  on  "J* 
east  coast  of  New  Holland.  Long.***1 
W.    Let  88.  55.  a 

Douau  Pourr,  «  cape  on  the  north-** 
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ftsst  of  tfew  Holland.  Long.  914. 1.  W. 
Ut  17. 30.  S. 

Douas,  or  Doojt,  *  river  of  France,  in 
tranche  Compte,  remarkable  for  the  eccen- 
ricfy  of  its  course.  It  rises  in  the  Jura 
ooantsius,  and  tiler  forming  for  some 
ime  the  boundary  between  France  and 
>witierland,  hold*  ita  coarse  partly  to  the 
rest,  partly  to  the  north,  and  finally  to 
he  south-west,  falling  into  the  Saone  at 
radon.  It  is  navtable  only  for  boats 
rod  small  barges.  It  has  long  been  in 
xmtemplation  to  connect  this  river  by  a 
anil  with  the  111  in  Alsace,  and  thus  open 
i  communication  between  the  Rhine  and 
be  Rhone. 

Dooas,  a  department  of  France,  which 
oket  its  name  from  the  foregoing  river.  It 
nmprises  the  eastern  part  of  Franche 
3ompte,  and  is  bounded  by  the  departments 
if  the  Jura,  the  Upper  Saone,  the  Upper 
Mrine,  and  the  canton  of  Bern.  It  has  a  po- 
;*Ution  of  237,000.  From  the  mountainous 
nture  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  territo- 
ry, the  number  of  riven,  small  lakes, 
■ad  springs  which  are  found  on  it,  is 
very  considerable.  It  possesses  several 
nlaes  of  great  fertility,  yet  the  produce 
of  com  is  inadequate  to  the  consump- 
tion, the  peasantry  bestowing  most  of  their 
tune  and  labour  on  the  culture  of  vines  and 
breeding  of  cattle.  A  late  return  gives 
store  100,00Chead  of  sheep,  and  a  larger 
number  of  black  cattle ;  butter  is  made  in 
Urge  quantities,  also  the  well  known 
Grayer*  cheese.  Another  considerable 
wnrce  of  employment  is  found  in  the  iron 
mines ;  the  working  of  these  is  facilitated 
by  the  abundance  of  wood,  the  forests  in 
this  department  occupying  above  190,000 
urn.  There  are  also  in  some  of  the  towns 
aina&ctures  of  the  coarser  woollens  and 
lather. 

Docbtpdl  Habious,  a  bay  on  the 
Bffth-wett  coast  of  Tavai  Poenammoo,  the 
ft*  southern  island  of  New  Zealand. 
Long.  168.  50.  W.  Lat.  46.  16.  S. 

Doubtful  Island,  an  island  in  the 
Booth  Pacific  ocean,  so  named  by  captain 
Cook.  It  was  seen  by  the  French  naviga- 
tor M.  Bougainville.  .  Long.  141.  88.  W. 
wt.  17. 90.  8. 

Doubtful  Island,  a  small  island  in 
■e  South  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  south 
IJttt  of  New  Holland,  so  called  by  captain 
Vancouver,  from  his  uncertainty  whether 
*  not  it  was  connected  with  the  continent. 
Mo*  119.  49.  E.    Lat.  34.23.  S. 

Doubt  Lias  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  north- 
■W  coast  of  New  Zealand.  Long.  186.  SO. 
w.  UL34.53.S. 

-  Docchbti,  a  town-  of  Georgia,  in  the 
pwiaccofKartel. 
Doudeviluk,  a  town  of  Normandy,  in 


the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  witk 
3000  inhabitants.  86  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Rouen. 

Doudfoojl,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  fierar.  It  belongp  to  an  independ- 
ent Goand  chief.  Long.  83. 10.  E.  Lat.  19. 
38.  N. 

Docnroua,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district  of 
Dinagepore,10  miles  E.  of  the  ruins  ofGour. 

Dous,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Ahe  Maine  and  Loire.'  It 
contains  the  remains  of  a  building  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre. Population  1800.  9  miles  a  W. 
of  Saumur. 

Dovb,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  in 
the  rocky  hills  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire. 
It  divides  most  part  of  this  county  from 
that  of  Stafford;  and  after  flowing  through 
a  valley  called  Dovedsle,  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  which  is  much  admired,  it  fills 
into  the  Trent  below  Burton. 

Dovb,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Soft* 
tia.    Long.  64.  W.  Lat  44. 80.  N. 

Dove  Island,  a  small  island  in  Torres 
strait,  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Holland, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit.  It  is 
covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  whose  fra- 
grance perfumes  the  air. 

Do  vein,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  7  miles 
8.S.  E.  ofSdnt. 

Dover,  a  seaport  town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  situated  on  a  small 
stream,  wnich  falls  into  the  harbour.  It 
lies  in  a  valley  almost  surrounded  by  chalky 
cliffs,  from  the  precipitation  of  some  of 
which  serious  accidenta  have  ensued.  Do- 
ver consists  chiefly  of  three  long  streets 
converging  to  one  point;  the  upper  part 
called  the  town,  and  the  lower  toe  pier. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parishes,  and  has 
two  churches  dedicated  to  St  James  the 
apostle,  who  was  the  patron  of  mariners, 
and  St  Mary  the  Virgin.  The  former  is 
a  spacious  edifice,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  about  the  year  1816 ;  and  the  latter 
is  considered  of  Norman  origin.  Besides 
these,  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  Quakers, 
and  other  dissenters  from  the  established 
religion,  have  places  of  worship  in  it  A 
free  school  was  established  in  1771,  and  a 
charity  school  in  1789,  supported  by  vo- 
luntary contributions,  at  whicn  T07  children 
have  been  educated  already.  An  elegant 
hospital  for  the  military  waa  erected  lately. 
A  town-hall  stands  in  Market-place :  there 
is  a  theatre,  which  remains  open  from  No* 
vember  until  April  or  May ;  and  assembly 
rooms  in  Margate-street,  where  assemblies 
are  held  regularly.  Dover  ia  defended  by 
a  strong  and  spacious  castle,  including  an 
area  of  about  36  acres ;  and  all  the  neigh* 
bouring  heights  are  fortified.*  It  occupies 
a  lofty  eminence,  steep  and  rugged  towards 
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the  town  and  harbour,  and  presents  a  pre- 
.eipitous  cliff  320  feet  higher  than  the  aea. 
Some  antiquaries  have  ascribed  its  origin  to 
the  Romans  under  Julius ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  a  Roman  pharos,  or  watch-tower, 
whose  site  exhibits  a  modern  redoubt,  stood 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  consists  of  nu- 
merous edifices,  among  which  are  many 
towers,  erected  at  different  times,  and  ail 
designed  by  particular  names.  The  keep 
which  stands  in  the  upper  court  is  9S  feet 
high;  it  is  in  good  preservation,  and  is 
used  as  a  magazine.  Water  is  drawn  from 
wells  370  feet  deep  to  supply  the  garrison. 
The  castle  makes  a  distinguished  figure  in 
history,  and  was  once  deemed  impregnable; 
but  it  was  surprised  and  taken  by  a  very 
small  party  of  the  parliamentary  forces  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Near  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  there  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  brass 
ordnance,  24  feet  long,  and  carrying  a 
12-pound  ball;  it  is  finely  ornamented 
with  figures  in  has  relief,  and  was  made  at 
Utrecht  in  1644*  Among  the  recent  im- 
provements and  fortifications  resulting 
from  the  apprehension  of  invasion  by  the 
French,  are  subterraneous  works  and  case- 
ments capable  of  accommodating  2000  men. 
Dover  is  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  a 
borough,  returning  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, who  are  elected  by  about  1600 
voters.  The  harbour  can  receive  vessels  of 
400  or  £00  tons,  and  is  defended  by  strorijg 
batteries.  It  is  the  principal  place  of  em- 
barkation to  France,  and  employs  29 
packets  for  that  purpose.  The  channel  is 
about  22  miles  wide.  There  are  hot  and 
cold  baths  here,  and  the  town  is  much  re- 
sorted to  in  summer  for  sea-bathing.  Sam- 
phire is  still  gathered  from  the  cliffs,  as  in 
the  days  of  Shakespeare,  and  employed  in 
making  a  fine  flavoured  pickle.  Population 
9074.  Distant  8  miles  from  Deal,  16  from 
Canterbury,  and  72  E.S.E.  of  London. 
Long.  1. 19.  £.   Lat.  61.  6.  N. 

Dover,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
Strafford  county,  New  Hampshire,  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  Cochecto  river,  about 
4  miles  above  its  junction  with  Salmon  Fall 
river,  which  together  form  the  Piscataqua. 
10  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Rochester.  Long.  70. 
60.  W.    Lat  43.  11.  N. 

Dover,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware, situated  on  John's  creek,  a  few 
miles  from  Delaware  river.  It  has  a  cheerful 
appearance,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  Philadelphia,  chiefly  in  flour. 
76  miles  S.8.  W.  of  Philadelphia.  Long, 
76.  34.  W.    Lat  39.  10.  N. 

Dover,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  in  York 
county,  situated  on.  Fox  Run,  which  falls 
into  Conewago  creek,  near  its  mouth,  in 
the  Susquehannah.    It  is  also  the  name  of 


three  townships,  one  in  Norfolk  county, 
Massachusetts,  of  another  in  Monmouth 
county,  New  Jersey,  and  of  a  third  in 
Dutchess  county,  New  York,  with  2146 
inhabitants. 

Dovsridge,  a  pariah  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  containing  722  inhabit- 
ants. 

Doverk,  a  village  and  parish  of  the 
Prussian  states,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliets, 
with  1800  inhabitants.  S  miles  from  Er- 
kelens. 

Douet,  a  small  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment  of  the  Loir  and  Cher,  with  900  in- 
habitants.   9  miles  N.  £.  of  Mondoublezo. 

Douglas,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Lanark,  situated  on 
the  great  road  tram  Edinburgh  to  Ayr. 
The  parish  is  about  12  miles  long,  and  from 
4  to  7  broad.  The  village  is  situated  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  parish.  It  carries  on 
the  cotton  manufacture  to  an  inconsiderable 
extent.  Population  1873.  6  miles  S.  of 
Lesmahagow,  and  38  S.  W.  of  Edinburgh. 

Do u o  lab,  a  small  river  of  Scotland, 
which  falls  into  the  Clyde,  7  miles  below 
the  village  of  Douglas. 

Douglas,  a  seaport  town  of  the  isle  of 
Man,  situated  on  the  south-eastern  shore, 
and  occupying  the  banks  of  two  small 
streams.  The  streets  are  irregular,  but 
there  are  some  good  houses.  It  has  t 
handsome  chapel  and  a  free  school,  and  is 
the  principal  town  of  the  island.  The 
harbour  is  spacious  and  safe*  and,  together 
with  the  town,  is  defended  by  a  strong  fort.  I 
Houses  663.    Population  263*.    Long.  4.  j 

44.  W.    Lat.  54.  9.  N. 

Douglas,  a  town  of  the  United  Stafcs,  I 
in  Connecticut,  47  miles  S.  W.  of  Boston.  | 

Douglas  Cape,  the  western  point  of  ( 
the  entrance  into  Cook's  inlet,  so  called  by 
captain  Cook.  It  is  a  very  lofty  promon- 
tory, whose  elevated  summit,  forming  two 
exceedingly  high  mountains,  is  seen  iroit 
the  sea  towering  above  the  clouds.  Los$ 
159.  39.  W.    Lat  58.  52.  N. 

Douglas  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
Chinese  sea.    Long.  113.  57.  E.   lat  M 

45.  N. 

Douglas  Island,  a  small  island  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  North  America,  abort 
10  leagues  from  the  mainland.  Long.  2& 
43.  R.    Lat.  54.  58.  N. 

Douglas's  Island,  an  island  lying  be- 
tween Admiralty  island  and  the  west  cast 
of  America.  It  is  about  90  miles  Jon?, 
and  6  miles  broad  in  the  middle;  bat  be- 
comes narrow  towards  each  end,  parties 
larly  that  to  the  eastward,  where  it  la- 
minates in  a  sharp  point.  The  channel  be- 
tween this  island  and  the  mainland  is  ge- 
nerally choked  up  with  impamble  ku 
Long.  825.  40.  E.    Lat.  58.  1&  X- 
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Douglkoy,  a  river  *of  South  Wales, 
wkich  unites  with  the  Clethy,  3  miles  8. 
of  Haverfordwest. 

Doulachehax,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  Rajamundry  circar,  3  miles  below 
the  town  of  Rajamundry. 

Douletabad.    See  Dowlatabad. 

Dou  Levant,  an  old  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Mame.  Po- 
pulation 650.   9  miles  S.  W .  of  Joinville. 

Doullens,  a  town  of  France,  in  Picar- 
dy,  in  the  department  of  the  Somme.  It 
has  a  double  citadel,  3  churches,  2  hospi- 
tals, and  3000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Autbie,  16  miles  N.  of  Amiens. 
Long.  8.  26.  £.    Lat.  50.  35.  N. 

Doolton,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  containing  539  inha- 
bitants. 

Dooxo  Basssnduab,  a  town  in  the 
country  of  Kemaoon,  on  the  river  Dewah. 
Long.  81.  16.  E.  Lat.  99.  42.  N. 

Doom  as,  Islk  dk,  a  small  island  on  the 
coast  of  Provence,  not  far  from  Marseilles, 
in  long.  5.  20.  46.  E.  lat  43.  16.  37.  N. 

Doune,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Perth,  situated  on  the  river  Teith,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Ardoch,  and  consist- 
ing principally  of  three  streets.  Here  are 
the  remains  of  a  castle,  standing  on  a  pro- 
montory formed  by  the  union  of  the  two 
rivers,  which  was  frequently  the  subject  of 
contest  during  the  disturbances  of  former 
times.  In  the  year  1646  the  manufccture 
of  pistols  was  introduced,  and  the  town  was 
celebrated  for  this  art  many  years  after  ;  but 
the  principal  manufacture  at  present  is  cot- 
ton. Great  fairs  for  cattle  are  held  several 
tunes  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Population 
1630.  8  miles  N.  W.  of  Stirling  43  W.  of 
Edinburgh. 

Doopara,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince  of  Berar,  district  of  Cuddapah.  Long. 
79.  4.  E.  Lat  15.  43.  N. 

Dour,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises 
in  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  fells  into 
the  Munnow,  12  miles  N.  W.  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

Doua,  a  small  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  Hainault,  which  was  retained  by  France 
at  the  treaty  of  1814,  but  has  since  been 
oeded  to  the  Netherlands.  9  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Mons. 

Dovrafield,  the  highest  ridge  of  moun- 
tains in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  which, 
along  with  another  chain,  divides  the 
kingdom  of  Norway  into  north  and  south. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  village  of 
Done,  and  its  principal  peak  is  fully  8000 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Dousatilly,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  drear  of  Cicacole,  10  miles  N.  of  Cas- 
fimeotta. 

pouaoAV,  a  town  of  France,    in  the 


department  of  the  Seine  and  Que,  with 
a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  beer,  and 
manufactures.  Population  2870.  It  has  a 
castle,  and  is  situated  on  the  Orge,  18  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Versailles.  Long.  2.  6.  E.  Lat 
48.  32.  N. 

Douronb,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Tarn,  with  1700  in- 
bitants.    9  miles  S.  of  Castres. 

Dourlach,  an  island  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  the  gulf  of  Smyrna,  about  5  miles 
long  and  2  broad.  Long.  26.  36.  E.  Lat. 
38.  31.  N. 

Dourlach,  Little,  a  small  island  in 
the  gulf  of  Smyrna,  about  a  mile  S.  E.  of 
Dourlach, 

Douao,  or  Dusao,  a  large  river  of  Spain, 
which  rises  on  the  borders  of  Arragon,  and 
flowing  to  the  westward,  traverses  more 
than  half  the  width  of  Spain,  and  the  whole 
width  of  Portugal.  It  receives  a  number 
of  tributary  streams,  both  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Biscay  and  Leon  to  the  north,  and 
from  those  of  Old  Castile  to  the  south. 
During  a  part  of  its  course,  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  Spain  and  the  province 
of  Tras  loe  Montes  in  Portugal  In  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  it  runs  wholly  in 
Portugal,  and  forms  a  line  of  separation 
between  Beira  and  the  provinces  on  the 
north.  Its  waters,  now  swelled  into  a  large 
volume,  are  finally  discharged  into  the  At- 
lantic a  little  below  Oporto.  The  banks  of 
this  river  were  the  scene  of  various  move- 
ments of  the  hostile  armies  in  1812,  pre* 
vious  to  .the  battle  of  Salamanca;  and  in 
the  following  year,  previous  to  the  ba$de  of 
Vittoria, 

Dodvaines,  a  small  town  of  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Geneva,  with  800  inhabitants.  14 
miles  N.  E.  of  Geneva. 

Douvees,  a  small  town  of  Normandy,  in 
the  department  of  Calvados,  with  2240  in- 
habitants. Near  it  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
Notre  Dame  dela  Delivrande,  much  resort- 
ed to  by  the  peasantry  of  the  country.  9 
miles  w.  of  Cain. 

Dovy,  or  Dyffi,  a  river  of  Wales,  which 
rises  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountains 
around  the  lake  of  Bala.  Passing  Dinas- 
mouthy  and  Mallwydd,  it  receives  Machyn- 
leth  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  and 
falls  into  Cardigan  bay,  about  7  miles  N. 
of  Aberystwith. 

Dotrzs,  La,  a  river  of  France,  in  Gas- 
cony,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Pyrenees, 
passes  by  Roquefort  and  Mont-de-Marsan, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Midou,  after 
which  it  receives  the  name  of  Midouse,  till 
it  joins  the  Adour  below  Tartas. 

Douze,  La,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Dordogne,  with  230 
houses.    8milesS.E.  of  Perigueux. 
Douzy,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart 
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inert  of  tne  Ntevre*  with  3600  inhabitants. 
11  miles  E.  8.  £.  of  Come. 

Dow.  an  island  near  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland.   Long.  5. 18.  W.  Lat.  67.  55.  N. 

Dow  Skkr&ies,  rocks  near  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland.  Long.  *,  53.  W.  Ltt.  68, 
S*.N. 

Dowa,  a  rock  in  the  East  Indian  sea, 
near  the  north  coast  of  Java.  Long  110. 50. 
E.  Lat  6.  34.  ft. 

DowentA,  a  small  island  in  the  East 
Indian  sea,  near  the  west  coast  of  Borneo. 
Long.  110.  60.  E.  Lat.  1. 16.  S. 

Dowlas  Head,  a  cape  on  the  south  coast 
of  Ireland,  in  Dingle  hay.  Long.  10. 10. 
W.  Lat  57.  55.  N. 

Dowlatabad,  or  DotJiBTABAD,  form- 
erly called  Ikoghir,  whence  Taeara,  a 
celebrated  city  and  fortress  of  Bindoe- 
tan,  in  the  province  of  Aurungabad.  The 
fort  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain, which  in  the  course  of  the  ascent  is 
surrounded  by  several  stone  walls,  the 
lowest  of  which  incloses  the  town,  which 
Is  thus  completely  commanded  by  the 
citadel,  and  forms  altogether  a  very 
strong  place,  considered  by  the  natives 
nearly  impregnable;  it  has  however  been 
frequently  taken,  viz.  by  the  different  Ma- 
hometan powers  in  the  years  129*,  1306, 
i595,  1634,'  and  1758.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  14th  century,  the  Afghan  emperor 
Mahomet  III.  made  an  attempt  to  ren- 
der this  place,  to.  which  he  tfave  its  pre- 
sent name,  signifying  the  abode  of  pro- 
iperitv,  his  capital;  to  effect  which,  he 
caused  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  of  Dehli  to  quit  their  ha- 
bitations and  emigrate  to  the  Deccan ;  the 
scheme  was  not  however  attended  with  suc- 
cess, and  his  successor  returned  to  the  an- 
cient capital ;  it  is  now  comprehended  in 
the  territories  of  the  nitam,  but  has  much 
declined  since  the  foundation  of  Aurunga- 
bad  in  its  vicinity ;  and  like  all  the  other 
hill  forts  of  India,  is  unhealthy,  but  is 
still  considered  as  the  key  of  die  Deccan. 
Long.  76.  S.  E.   Lat  19.  58.  N. 

Dowletkrail,  a  district  of  Afghanis- 
tin,  situated  about  the  33d  degree  of  north- 
ern latitude,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  Indus. 

•  Down,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of 
Antrim  and  an  arm  of  the  sea,  on  the  east 
and  south  by  the  Irish  sea,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  county  of  Armagh.  It  extends  51 
miles  in  extreme  length  by  39  in  breadth, 
and  contains  a  superficial  area  of  986  square 
miles,  or  559,995  acres.  This  county  is 
copiously  watered,  not  only  by  a  spacious 
inlet  from  the  sea  oh  the  east,  but  by  the 
rivers  Banti,  Lagan,  and  Newry,  and  by 
Numerous  small  lakes  \n  different  places, 


The  Banh  and  Newry  are  joined  by  a  nt. 
vigable  canal,  by  which  means  a  communis 
cation  is  opened  up  with  Lotifeh  Neagh,  for 
vessels  of  60  or  60  tons.  There  are  right 
chalybeate  springs  in  the  county,  beada 
those  impregnated  with  other  mineral* 
The  surface  is  extremely  irregular,  end  a 
considerable  portion  is  hilly.  Sheve  Don- 
atd,  the  second  mountain  in  Ireland,  here 
rises  2800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  m. 
Copper  and  lead  are  fbortd  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Down,  and  marine  exuviae  among 
the  hills,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  tea. 
There  is  also  black  marble  susceptible  of 
a  high  polish,  slate,  coal,  freestone,  tad 
crystals.  Natural  woods  are  seen  in  tome 
parts,  but  plantations  are  scarce ;  there  tre 
a  good  many  orchards,  a  small  one  being 
attached  to  almost  every  cottage  in  the 
bleaching  districts  of  the  low  grounds.  Ag- 
riculture, though  advancing,  requires  many 
improvements.  The  dwellings  of  the  pea- 
santry and  farmers  are  very  poor  and  in- 
convenient. Little  wheat  is  cultivated; 
oats  are  abundant :  and  potatoes  uni  venal. 
The  breed  of  cattle  is  indifferent:  there  is, 
however,  a  native  breed  of  sheep,  which 
is  much  prised  for  the  delicacy  of  the  mut- 
ton, and  some  of  which  have  a  wool  of  a 
very  fine  texture.  Numerous  hone}  are 
reared  in  the  mountainous  districts;  md 
goats,  furnishing  the  inhabitants  with  milk, 
are  seen  around  all  their  cottages.  It  ha 
been  remarked  that  the  divisibns  of  the 
farms  are  so  very  minute  as  to  be  extremely 
prejudicial  to  agriculture.  Relp  is  made 
along  the  coast;  but  the  principal  mans- 
ractures  are  linen  and  muslin,  in  great  onan* 
tides,  and  various  in  quality.  Bleaching, 
as  an  accessory  to  these  manufactures,  is 
conducted  on  a  considerable  scale  upon  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  There  are  some  coarser 
woollen  manufactures  in  the  county.  Paper 
is  made  at  Lambeg,  and  hammered  iron  at 
Newry.  Vitriolic  acid  is  made  in  the  towns. 
Fish  abound  on  the  coast,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  of  some  other  counties  avail 
themselves ;  but  those  of  Down  derive  little 
benefit  from  this  branch  of  industry.  Tbe 
county  is  divided  into  60  parishes.  For- 
merly it  sent  14  members  to  ptrKainent, 
which  number  has  been  restricted  to 
four  since  the  union,  who  are  elected  by 
about  30,000  voters.  Many  antiouitirs, 
consisting  of  round  towers,  cromlechs,  en- 
trenchments, castles,  and  monastic  remains, 
are  dispersed  throughout  the  county.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  201,458,  tbe  half 
of  which  are  computed  to  be  Boman  Ca- 
tholics. 

"  Dowk,  or  DowKtPatrici,  the  chief 
town  of  the  county  of  Dowh,  partly  en- 
compassed by  hills.  It  consists  principally 
of  four  main  street  toterseeted  by  serenl 
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There  «xt  four  place*  km  far 
divine  worship,  each  for  persona  of  a  dif* 
ftrent  relations  persuasion,  namely,  those 
of  established  principles,  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  It  has 
t  artall  hospital  for  the  auppdrt  of  the 
indigent  and  the  education  of  a  few  children) 
tod  also  a  diocesan  school;  besides  which* 
the  other  public  buildings  are,  die  jail,  the 
court-house,  and  market-house.  Down* 
fttrick  has  a  good  linen  market,  and  carries 
on  considerable  trade  in  the  export  of 
potatoes  and  malt.  It  is  a  borough,  re* 
turning  one  member  to  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment. Thia  town  ia  celebrated  as  being 
the  place  of  St  Patrick's  interment,  who 
died,  according  to  tradition,  in  the  year 
4*3.  A  well  in  the  vicinity  ia  dedicated 
to  that  saint,  and  ia  highly  venerated  by 
the  peasantry  far  imaginary  virtues.  Po- 
pulation shout  5000.  Distant  6  miles  W. 
of  Strangford  Lough,  SO  8.  B.  of  Belfast, 
and  74  N.  E.  of  Dublin.  Long.  5.  39.  W. 
Ut  54. 38.  N. 

Downhax,  or  Market  Downbak,  a 
town  and  parish  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  situated  on  the  river  Ouse. 
It  holds  two  markets  weekly  and  two  an- 
nual fiurs.  Population  1771.  11  miles  S. 
of  Lynn,  and  84  N.N.E.  of  London.  Long. 
0.23.  E.  Let  39.  36.  N. 

Downh  im,  a  pariah  of  England,  in  the 
hie  of  Ely,  containing  844  inhabitants. 

Dowmu,  n  town  of  Central  Africa,  on 
the  Niger.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  menu* 
neture  of  pottery  ware,  which  is  neatly 
made,  but  not  glazed,  and  is  sold  to  great 
aoVantage  in  Bambarra  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  85  miles  W.  8.  W.  of  Tom- 
bttctoo. 

DowirtKoa,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
Chester  county,  on  the  east  aide  of  Brandy* 
wine  creek,  33  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Downs,  a  road  in  the  English  channel, 
lying  off  DeaL    See  DeaL 

Downton,  a  town  and  pariah  of  Eng* 
hod,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  Here  is  a 
fat  school  supported  by  the  produce  of  hurt, 
wd  s  workhouse.  The  principal  menu* 
foctares  are  lace  making,  tick  weaving; 
f«p«  making,  tanning,  ana  malting  Down* 
t«  is  a  borough  by  preemption,  returning 
two  members  to  parliament.  It  has  two 
fan  annually.  Population  9684.  6  miles 
&  of  Salisbury,  and  85  W.  of  London. 

Dowaii,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Kitoha,  35  miles  N.  E.  of  Boli. 

Doian,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Rakonitz.  Here  was  formerly 
•  neb  convent,  suppressed  in  178$.  5  miles 
KN.KofBumnT^ 
,  Dotlstoww,  a  village  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  Bub  county,   10  miles    8.  W.  of 


Howell  b  ferry  on  Delaware  river,  and  33 
W.  by  N.  of  Phfladelphia. 

Doze  l lb,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Normandy,  department  of  Calvados,  19 
miles  E.  of  Caen. 

Draaiya,  or  Drehybh,  a  town  of  Arabia, 
the  capital  of  a  new  religious  sect  called 
Wahabee.  It  ia  situated  at  the  base  of 
very  lofty  mountains,  in  a  country  fertile 
in  grain  tad  all  the  necessaries  of  Hfe. 
Thia  town  is  built  of  stone.  No  European 
has  hitherto  penetrated  near  it;  but  its 

Joaition  ia  said  to  be  160  leagues  8.  E.  of 
erusalem. 

Da  ac,  a  river  of  France,  in  Deuphiny, 
which  rises  among  the  mountains  of  Monte- 
tier,  and  falls  into  the  Isere  near  Grenoble. 

DaacHENiuBo,a  small  town  of  Hanover, 
in  the  county  of  Hoyd,  on  the  Weeer,  6 
miles  N.  of  Nieuburg. 

Drachenfels,  a  small  town  in  the 
duchy  of  Nassau,  situated  on  a  hill,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  4  miles  8.  E» 
of  Bonn. 

Dradate.    See  Dorho. 

Draoa,  a  small  river  of  Istria,  which 
talis  into  the  Adriatic  between  Parenao  and 
Rovigno. 

Dhagante,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  Caramania,  which  runs  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, SO  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Anemur* 

Draoe,  a  village  of  Denmark,  in  the 
duchy  of  Hohtejn,  district  of  Ssonnaria, 
4  miles  N.  of  Itzehoe. 

Deaoe,  a  river  of  the  New  Mark  of 
Brandenburg,  which  falls  into  the  Wane, 
6  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Driesen. 

DragO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  rises 
on  the  borders  of  the  principato  Citra,  and 
mlla  into  the  bay  of  Naples. 

Dragob,  a  small  town  of  Denmark,  in 
the  island  of  Amack.  The  inhabitants  sre 
chiefly  seamen,  and  are  excellent  pilots.  6 
miles  S.  E.  of  Copenhagen 

Dragoon  a*  a  small  river  of  {stria,  which 
mils  into  the  sea  near  Plrano. 

Dragon  Island,  a  small  ialand  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  New  flolland.  Let. 
38.  96.  S. 

Dragon  Rocks,  a  duster  of  rocks  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coast  of  New  Al- 
bion :  those  above  water  are  four  in  num* 
ber ;  with  many  others  sunk  below  water. 
The  outermost  lies  about  10  miles  N.  W. 
from  Point  St  George. 

Dragons,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  rises 
on  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  fells  into  the  Sarno. 

Dragonera,  one  of  the  Balearic  islands, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  a  quarter  of  a  league 
west  of  Majorca.  It  is  small  and  uncuIttV 
vated.    Long.  8. 14.  E.  Lat.  39.  S5.  N. 

Dragonera,  Cape,  a  promontory  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  ialand  of  Majorca. 

Dragonera,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
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&pkanat» ;  it  is  a  bishop's  see.  13  miles 
N.  of  Volturara. 

D&agotino,  Point,  a  promontory  of  the 
island  of  Corfu,  which  closes  to  the  north, 
a  tolerably  deep  bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  a  village  of  the  same  name. 

Draosviord,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 

fwernment  of  Finland,  near  the  golf  of 
inland,  94  miles  S.  of  Abo. 
Draguignam;  a  town  of  France,  in 
Provence,  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  Var,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  agreeable 
plain,  on  the  river  Pis,  and  contains  7860 
inhabitants.  Here  the  bishops  of  Frejus 
had  formerly  a  palace,  whicn  was  their 
usual  residence.  The  town  is  the  seat  of 
the  provincial  courts  of  justice,  and  has  a 
public  library.  There  is  little  trade,  and 
the  manufactures  are  confined  to  coarse 
cloth,  soap,  oil,  and  sugar  of  lead,  the  two 
last  being  made  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  wine  raised  on  the  sides  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  is  remarkable  for  its  strength. 
35  miles  N.  £.  of  Toulon.  Long.  6.  28. 
38.  £.   Lat.  43.  38.  18.  N. 

Dragun,  a  small  town  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  6  miles  S.  K.  of 
Gnoien. 

Draha.    See  Darah, 
-    Draheim,  a  village  of  Pomerania,  circle 
of  New  Stettin,  with  a   castle,  20  miles 
N*  W.  of  New  Stettin. 

Draheniz,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Prachin. 

Drahotaxjbch,  a  small  town  of  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Prerau,  8  miles  N.  E.  of 
Prerau • 

Drainy,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Moray.  It  is  a  peninsula  formed 
by  the  Moray  frith  and  the  loch  of  Spynie, 
and  extends  4  miles  in  length  and  from  2 
to  4  in  breadth. 

Drake,  a  port  on  the  west  coast  of  North 
America,  so  called  from  sir  Francis  Drake, 
by  whom  it  was  visited  Long.  116.  45. 
W .   Lat  37.  58.  N. 

Drakensteik,  a  district  in  the  territory 
of  the- Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  division 
which  goes  by  the  general  name  of  <  SteU 
lenbosch  and  Drakenstein'  includes  a  large 
portion  of  the  Cape  territory,  (see  Stefan* 
hosck) ;  but  the  term  Drakenstein  is  pecu* 
llarly  applied  to  an  extensive  valley  situat- 
ed about  30  or  40  miles  from  Cape  Town, 
at  the  foot  of  lofty  mountains.  It  comprises 
some  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  colony, 
and  in  it  are  made  two  thirds  of  the  wine 
brought  to  the  Cape.  It  is  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  a  mountain  called  the  Paarl, 
which  consists  of  one  single  mass  of  rock, 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  which  are  nearly 
iwrpendtcular ;  the  south  also  steep,  but  the 
north  side  gently  declining.  The  rock  is  a 
species  of  conglomerate,  composed  chiefly 


of  quart*,  but  intersected  by  veins  of  a  dif- 
ferent substance,  which  divide  the  origi- 
nal material  into  little  squares  or  oblongs, 
that  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  artificial 


Drake's  Bat,  a  bason  in  the  middle  of 
the  Virgin  isles,  in  the  West  Indies,  three 
or  four  leagues  broad,  and  six  or  seven  long, 
in  which  ships  may  anchor  landlocked  and 
sheltered  from  all  winds. 

Drake's  Island,  or  St  Nicholas,  u 
islet  in  Plymouth  sound.  Long.  4.  8.  W. 
Lat.  50.  21.  N. 

Drakia,  a  considerable  village  of  Grace, 
in  the  province  of  Magnesia,  situated  in  t 
deep  ravine,  to  the  east  of  Portaria.  It 
occupies  an  extensive  space,  the  houses  be- 
ing separated  at  intervals  by  fruit  trees. 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  traffic  with 
Larissa  and  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Drama,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Macedon,  situated  in  the  interior  of  tb 
country,  north  of  the  gulf  of  Contests,  sod 
15  miles  N.E.  of  Emboli.  It  has  maim- 
factum  of  cotton  cloth  and  tobacco.  The 
ruins  of  an  ancient  town  are  to  be  seen  here. 
00  miles  W.S.W.  of  Nicopoli. 
.  Da  a manet,  a  considerable  trading  tows 
of  Western  Africa,  on  the  Upper  Senegal, 
near  which  &e  French  once  had  a  settle* 
roent    6  miles  E.  of  Gallam. 

Dram  burg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
New  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  118  miles  NJ5. 
of  Berlin. 

Drammew,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the 
government  of  Christiania,  consisting  of 
two  distinct  places,  Bragernaes  and  Stroav 
soe,  situated  the  one  on  tne  north,  the  other 
on*the  south  bank  of  the  river  Drammer, 
which  here  discharges  itself  into  the  gulf  of 
the  same  name.  A  brisk  traffic  is  here  ctr- 
ried  on  in  the  timber  and  iron  brought  from 
the  interior  on  the  river.  The  harbour  ad- 
mits only  small  vessels.  The  united  popu- 
lation is  about  6000.  SO  miles  S.W.  of 
Christiania. 

Drance,  a  small  river  of  SwitserLuKJ, 
which  runs  through  the  Lower  Vitus,  and 
falls  into  the  Rhone,  before  the  latter  reaches 
the  lake  of  Geneva.  A  dreadful  calamity 
occurred  here  in  June  1818,  from  an  accu- 
mulation of  the  waters  of  this  river,  in  the 
narrow  valley  of  Bagnes.  The  egress  from 
the  valley  had  beenblocked  up  in  the  preced- 
ing mouth  by  the  fall  of  an  enormous  ava- 
lanche, or  rather  glacier ;  the  waters  of  the 
Drance  were  thus  formed  into  a  lake,  and 
acquiring  additional  height  daily,  the  owf 
expedient  was  to  cut  a  canal  thnwghtbe 
top  of  the  ice,  to  stop  the  farther  sccainu- 
lation  of  the  water.  This  was  accorirogly 
done ;  and  the  water,  flowing  through  the 
channel,  fell  during  several  days  on  the  op? 
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sk  aid*  into  the  bed  of  the  Drance,  with* 
uagDificeat  cascade.  But  on  the  14th 
ine  it  ins  perceived  that  the  icy  barrier 
is  shaken  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  in 
t  lake;  signals  were  made  to  the  inhabit* 
its  of  the  lower  valley,  as  far  as  Martigny, 
d  distinctly  understood ;  but  a  lapse  of 
arly  two  days  without  eruption  produced 
fiJse  security.  At  last,  on  the  16th  of 
use,  the  waters  burst  through  in  a  mighty 
rrent,  which  swept  the  whole  of  the  val- 
y  as  far  as  the  bed  of  the  Rhone,  tearing 
}  trees,  overturning  cottages,  sweeping  off 
xtk,  and  in  many  cases-  the  unfortunate 
habitants.  The  greatest  injury  took  place 
Champsec  and  Martigny. 
Diansfeld,  a  small  town  of  Hanover, 
miles  S.W.  of  Gottingen,  with  1 100  in- 
ibitanta.  The  streets  are  paved  with  lava 
m  the  neighbouring  mountains,  which 
?  mostly  of  volcanic  origin.  Long.  9. 50.  E. 
at  51.  ft.  N. 

DiAf  ako,  a  promontory  on  the  north 
ait  of  the  island  of  Candia,  between  Canca 
dReuino. 

DbAFUHLiD,  a  mountain,  of  Iceland,  on 
hich  is  found  a  very  remarkable  kind  of 
liiieralised  wood.  In  external  appearance  it 
arables  common  charcoal,  but  is  heavier, 
hd  often  contains  particles  of  chalcedony. 
Djus.   SeeJrtaAmt. 

DiismcHEN,  or  TaAiSKiRCHEN,asmall 
iwn  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  Schwochat, 
ith  1  WO  inhabitants.  1 4  miles  S.  of  Vi- 
ms, 

Dbauborg,  or  Dbaaburo,  Upper  and 
owrt,  two  small  towns  of  the  Austriau 
aminioDs,  in  Carinthia.  The  former  is 
itnated  in  die  circle  of  Villach,  near  the 
wtiers  of  Tyrol,  where  the  river  Drave 
Btm  Carinthia.  It  is  42  miles  £.  N.  E. 
r  Brixen,  and  65  W.  of  Claaenfurt,  in 
»g.  W.  48.  E.  and  lat  46.  44.  N.  Lower 
taibaigis  112  miles  S.S.W.  of  Vienna. 
ong.  14.53.  E.  Lat.46.  40.  N. 
Diavs,  or  Drau,  a  large  river,  which 
aes  near  Innichen,  in  Tyrol,  on  the  bor- 
tn  of  Salzburg,  traverses  die  whole  of 
arinthia  and  Styria,  and,  after  receiving 
te  Mar  at  Legrad,  and  separating  Croatia 
im!  Sclavonia  from  Hungary,  falls  into  the 
Danube  below  Essek.  It  is  navigable  from 
illach  in  Carinthia.  Some  gold  is  coliect- 
il  from  its  waters  by  the  process  of  washing. 
Damn*,  the  ancient  name  of  the  sou  th- 
at portion  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  ex* 
ending  from  the  Palar  river  to  Cape  Co- 
oorin,  including  the  Baram%h*l  and  Coim- 
ttoor. 

Diausen,  a  lake  of  West  Prussia,  which 
ommunicates  with  the  Frische  Haf,  near 
betownofElbingen. 
Draw,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
f  Seiatan,  70  miles  N.  W.  of  Zareng, 


Drat,  a  narrow  channel  of  the  Thames,  , 
in  England,  separating  the  island  of  Elme* 
ley,  from  the  island  of  Sheppey. 

Drayton,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Salop,  situated  on  the  river  Term 
Nearly  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  are  occu- 
pied in  trade  and  manufactures.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  here  and  two  annual  fairs.  Po- 
pulation 3370.  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  159  N.W.  of  London.  Long* 
2. 32.  W.  Lat.  52.  57.  N.— There  are  also, 
several  parishes  of  the  same  name ;  but 
they  are  generally  inconsiderable,  their  in-* 
habitants  not  amounting  to  500. 

Drebach,  a  large  village  of  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony.  Population  1820.  SmilesS.E. 
of  Chemnitz. 

Drebkau,  a  small  town  of  the  Prussian, 
states,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxony.  Population 
660.  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Spremberg.  Long. 
14.  15.  E.  Lat  51.  40.  N. 

Dregel,  a  village  and  fortified  castle  of 
Hungary,  1 2  miles  N.  E.  of  Gran. 

Dreghorn,  a  parish  and  village  of  Scot-, 
land,  in  the  county  of  Ayr.  The  parish 
extends  9  miles  in  length,  and  varies  from 
1  to  3  in  breadth.  The  village  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Annock.  Population  797., 
5  miles  W.  of  Kilmarnock. 

Drehemi,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the, 
country  of  Yemen,  20  miles  S.  E,  of  Ho- 
deida. 

Drbhna,  a  village  of  the  Prussian  states* 
in  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Luckau. 
Dreilebbn,  a  small  town  of  the  Prussian 
states,  in  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  circle 
oftheHolz. 

Dreitsch,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states, 
in  Saxony,  circle  of  Neustadt,  2  miles  N.  E. 
ofNeustadt. 

Drelincocrt,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Oise. 

Dremmen,   a  village  of  the   Prussian* 
states,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  with  700 
inhabitants, 

Drengfurt,  a  small  town  of  East  Prus- 
sia, with  1200  inhabitants.  48  miles  S.  E. 
of  Konigsberg.  Long.  21.  39.  E.  Lat  51. 
33.  N. 

Drenkelburo,  a  small  but  old  town  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  on  the  Dymel,  18  miles 
N.  N.W.  of  Cassel.  Long.  9.  25.  E.  Lat, 
51.33.  N. 

Dbenthe,  or  Dee nt,  a  small  province 
of  the  Netherlands,  bounded  by  Gronin* 
gen,  Overyasel,  Friesland,  and  the  former 
bishopric  of  Munster.  It  contains  46,480  in-* 
-habitants,  on  an  extent  of  818  square  miles* 
and  consists  of  two  small  towns  ( Assen  anc\ 
Meppel),  one  fortress  (Coevorden^,  and, 
about  40  villages.  In  the  present  kingdom, 
of  the  Netherlands  it  forms  a  separate  pro-* 
vince,  and  sends  one  deputy  tp  the  State** 
general. 
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ffetPAftT,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast 
of  Greece.  Long.  S4. 8.  E.  Let.  39.  50.  N. 
Deepano,  a  bay  and  harbour  of  the 
Mores,  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Lepanto. 
It  was  called  by  the  ancients  Panarmus, 
from  a  village  a  little  to  the  eastward.  64 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Corinth. 

Dresden,  a  city  of  Germany,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  one  of  the 
best  built  towns  in  Europe,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  at  the 
influx  of  the  Weisseritz.    In  almost  every 
direction  it  is  approached  by  avenues  more 
or  les8*8haded,and  leading  through  a  rich  and 
fertile  tract,  bounded  by  gentle  eminences. 
When  at  a  distance  the  eye  is  struck  wifli 
the  appearance  of  many  beautiful  spires ;  and 
on  entering  it,  expectation  is  fully  gratified 
fey  the  magnificent  bridge  across  the  Elbe, 
Which  was  accounted  the  finest  in  Germany, 
until  injured  by  the  French  in  1813 :  it  is 
Wit  entirely  of  freestone,  and  is  about  550 
paces  in  length,  consisting  of  10  arches,  and 
commanding  a  delightful  prospect.    The 
Elbe  divides  the  city  into  two  parts,  to 
which  is  to  be  added  a  third  division,  Fre- 
derickstadt  lying  on  the  Weisseritz.    The1 
streets  of  Dresden  are  broad,  straight,  and 
well  paved,  kept  perfectly  clean  by  means 
Of  sewers*  and  well  lighted  at  night    This 
city  has  kmg  been  noted,  not  for  military 
distinction,  hut  for  the  fine  arts;  the  pa* 
tronage  of  the  electoral  house,  and  the  col- 
lection of  the  works  of  great  masters,  afford- 
ing inducements  fbr  artists  to  repair  thither. 
It  owes  many  of  its  improvements  to  Au- 
gustus II.  who  was  elector  in  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century.    It  contains  1 1  Luthe- 
ran churches,  9  Catholic,  and  one  Calvinist ; 
the  more  recent  of  the  Catholic  churches, 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  is 
one  of  the  finest  edifices  of  the  kind  in  Ger- 
many ;  it  is  covered  With  a  flat  roof  cased 
with  copper,  and  has  a  tower  300  feet  in 
height,  with  a  number  of  light  and  elegant 
columns.    But  of  all  the  buildings  of  Dres- 
den, the  most  interesting  is  the  electoral, 
now  the  royal  palace,  a  spacious  but  irregu- 
lar structure,  evidently  the  work  of  dif- 
ferent ages.    It  has  a  tower  355  feet  in 
height,  and  a  number  of  remarkable  a- 
partments,  particularly  the  well   known 
green  vault,  divided  into  eight  rooms,  all 
jfcved  with  marble,  and  containing  sta- 
tues, ivory  work,  silver  plate,  vases,  and 
precious  stones.    The  pressure  of  political 
events  in  the  last  and  present  age  have 

Seatly  lessened  these  treasures ;  but  before 
e  war  of  1766  the  collection  was  almost 
unrivalled.  Near  the  palace  is  the  chan- 
cery house,  and  the  large  building  appropri- 
ated since  1745  to  a  valuable  collection  of 
paintings.  The  house  of  assembly  for  the 
~\on  diet  is  a  tasteful  building,  as  well  at 


the  residences  called  site*  to  prime*  Ai 
thouy  and  Maximilian.    The  Zwinger  gar. 
dens,  situated  in  the  suburbs,  rbrtaabn 
of  public  promenade,  and  contain  a  nk> 
able  cabinet  of  natural  history.    Theaw 
nal  has  a  curious  collection  of  arms,  *mq 
others  the  first  invented  fire-arms.  Tfa 
castle,  formerly  belonging  to  the  counts  d 
Bruhl,  and  now  to  the  king,  i*  the  gra| 
depot  of  the  porcelain  inatmfacturea.   Ab*. 
ther  very  remarkable  edifice  is  the  Dotal 
and  Japanese  palace,  a  large  square  bmM- 
ing,  elevating  its  stately  domes  amid  giro 
and    thickets,  and  containing  the  rouJ 
library,  said  to  consist  of  150,000  volumes; 
a  valuable  collection  of  porcelain,  and  tarn 
beautiful  statues.    There  is  in  Dresden  i 
number  of  schools,  an  academy  fbr  criea 
of  noble  family,  and  a  military  school  The 
charitable  institutions  are  well  regalited, 
particularly  the  house  of  industry,  vines 
finds  employment  for  more  than  3000  indi- 
viduals.   Trie  principal  manuftctam  in 
those  of  mirrors,  tapestry,  lace,  jewellery, 
porcelain,  earthenware,  and  in  particular, 
of  plaited  straw.    The  high  walla  that  for- 
merty  surrounded  the   town  were  takes 
down  in  1810,  and  the  materials  employed 
in  repairing  the  fortifications  of  Tonjm. 
Outside  of  the  city  are  several  pubfegv* 
dens,  of  which  the  largest,  the  eketeil, 
now  royal,  is  occasionally  resorted  to  fa 
concerts.    There  is  also  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  a  most  romantic  spot  called  the  Pk* 
nuche  Grundy  a  valley  formed  by  steep 
rocks  of  granite,  and  watered  by  the  Weu- 
seritz.    Vineyards  extend  along  a  hiD  in 
the  direction  of  the  castle  of  PflniU,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  royal  family,  ifid 
remarkable  for  the*  coalition  of  1712.   The 
population  of  Dresden  was,  in  1755, 63,000; 
In  1786, 53,000 ;  in  1801, 48;000;  is  1811, 
45,000.    This  decrease  is  ascribed  to  the 
alarms  and  actual  calamities  to  which  Dres- 
den has  been  exposed  ever  since  Prosat 
ventured  to  cope  with  Austria.    It  ▼» 
taken  by  the  Prussians  in  1745,  and  again 
in  1756 :  the  latter  was  a  prelude  to  a  eeries 
of  sufferings  equalled  only  by  those  of  our 
own  time.    On  the  28th  and  *7tb  Aug** 
1813,  the  combined  Austrian  and  Russian 
army  advanced  in  great  force  from  the  Bo- 
hemian frontier,  and  attacked  tie  city, 
but  were  obliged  to  retire.    Dresden  re- 
mained  in  the  possession  of  the  French 
until  the  scene  of  War  was  carried  in  the 
direction  Of  Leipsic;  and  the  dedriw.  bat- 
tles in  that  neighbourhood  obhwd  Boo* 
parte  to  evacuate  Germany.    Marshal  & 
Cyr,  blockaded  in  Dresden,  wasoWfcdw 
capitulate  on  6th  November  1813;  aad  the 
result,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  at  wpa* 
tion  with  Schwartzenburg,  was  the  snmD- 
der  of  his  whole  force,  which,  indndisg 
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kk  and  wounded,  amounted  to  39,000  men. 

I  miles  8.  E.  of  Leipsic,  61  N.  N.  W.  of 

mfcae,  and  100  S.  B.  of  Berlin.    Long.  13. 

1>  1.  E.  Lat.  51. 9.  50.  N. 

PDuskowitz,  a  small  town  of  Moravia, 

fctbe  drcle  of  Znaym,  90  miles  S.  W.  of 

Ivnn. 

^Dimtiakia,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia, 

'  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  situated  on 
driver  Vagai,  60  miles  S.  of  Tobolsk. 
DuuMEL,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
GoeMerland,  with  1000  inhabitants.    3 
k»S.ofThieL 

ihzvx,  an  old  town  of  France,  in  the 
of  theEure  and  Loire.  It  ia 
■fted  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  small 
(fir  Blaise.  This  town  was  burned  by 
■ry  II.  of  England  in  1186,  and  taken 
Henry  V.  in  1491.  Its  neighbourhood 
*'  for  a  battle  fought  on  the  18th 
1569,  between  the  Catholic  army 
tfaries  IX.  and  the  Protestants  under 
wince  of  Conde,  in  which  the  latter 
H  defeated,  and  their  leader  taken  pri- 
fcr.  Henry  IV.  of  France  took  it  in 
R.  Population  5450.  45  miles  W.  by 
fPtois,  and  55  S.S.E.  of  Rouen.  Long. 
A.S9.E.  Lat.  4*.  44.  17.  N. 
fawiHTZ,  a  river  of  Prussia,  which 
into  the  Passargue,  3  miles  S.  W.  of 
Witt 

JuwsTsiotrTOH,  a  parish  of  England, 
county  of  Devon,  containing  959  in-* 


ksYHACKZN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
of  Elnbtogen.    Here  is  an  excellent 


Iieyoe.  a  small  island  of  Denmark, 
JtimuesS.  of  Fyen. 
HU1ENT2,  a  river  of  Prussia,  which  runs 
jjtbe  Vistula,  6  miles  S.  B.  of  Thorn. 
DtuuEG,  a  small  town  of  the  Prussian 
b,  hi  Westphalia,  principality  of  Pader- 
*.  Population  1500.  It  is  situated  at 
>  fa*  of  a  hill,  in  a  highly  agreeable 
fttry,  and  has  celebrated  baths.  10  miles 
*  of  Paderborn.  Long.  9.  0.  81.  £. 
t  SI.  44.  31.  N. 

hiDOtr,  a  gmaH  town  of  Germany,  in 
1  dpchy  of  Nassau,  composed  of  three 
toing  villages.  Population  TOO.  5  miles 
w.  of  DBlenbarg.  Long.  8.  90.  E.  Lat. 
J*tt.N. 

,^UEL,  a  large  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
POoeklerland,  with  2100  inhabitants.  4 
P«S,E.  ofBommel. 
DtiESEN,  a  small  town  of  the  Prussian 
H  on  the  Netze,  near  the  west  frontier 
fe  grand  duchj  of  Posen.  The  fortifi- 
'  nave  been  for  some  time  demolished. 
i  9150.  59  miles  E.N.E.  of 
—  Long.  15.  49.  E.  Lat  59.  50.  N, 
*5*i*mu>,  Great,  a  township  of  Bng* 
N,indw  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  si* 


tinted  on  a  navigable  canal  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  river  Humber.  Woollen 
and  cotton  manufactures  are  established 
here.  There  is  a  weekly  market  and  fout 
annual  fairs.  Population  1857.  93  mile* 
from  Hull,  and  197  N.  of  London.  Long; 
0.  90.  W.   Lat.  54.6.  N. 

Dairo,  a  small  island  on  the  west  side  of 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Long.  17.  7.  £.  Lat. 
69.  98.  N. 

Drighlington,  a  township  of  England* 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  are  employed  in  trade  and 
manufactures  almost  exclusively.  Popula- 
tion 1365.  5  miles  from  Leeds,  and  199 
from  London. 

Drillo,  8  river  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di 
Noto,  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean* 
6  miles  S.  £.  of  Terra  Nuova. 

Drimana,  Point,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  bay  of  Donegal,  9 
miles  E.  of  Killybegs. 

Drimborn,  a  village  of  the  Prussian 
states,  in  the  duchy  of  Jullers,  bailiwic  of 
Heimbach.    Population  700. 

Drin,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  souths 
west  part  of  Servia,  and  runs  into  the  Save, 
S9m&esW.  ofSabacx. 

Dbinaza,  a  river  of  Servia,  which  mm 
into  the  Save,  15  miles  W.  of  Sabacs. 

Dhingenburo,  a  small  town  of  the  Pros* 
sian  states,  on  the  Oese.  Population  760* 
6  miles  E.  8.  E.  of  Paderborn. 

Drino,  a  large  river  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Albania,  formed  of  the  White  Drino, 
which  fells  from  Mount  Boras,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Dalmatia  and  Servia,  and  the  Black 
Drino,  a  much  greater  stream,  which  takes 
its  rise  on  the  northern  declivity  of  tho 
mountains  of  Sagori,  and  after  passing 
through  the  lake  of  Ochrida,  flows  in  th# 
direction  of  north,  till  it  meets  the  former. 
The  united  river  now  runs  due  west,  sepa- 
rating Albania  from  Dalmatia,  and  finally 
empties  itself  by  seven  mouths  into  the 
Adriatic,  below  Alesslo,  forming  several 
islands,  and  a  gulf  called  the  gulf  of  Drino, 
It  is  navigable  for  large  rafts  for  nearly  100 
miles,  during  which  it  flows  through  lofty 
forests. 

Drino,  another  large  river  of  European 
Turkey,  which  separates  Bosnia  from  Set* 
via,  and  falls  into  the  Save  below  Drinovar.    . 

Drinovar,  a  small  fortified  town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  Bosnia,  situated  on 
a  small  island  formed  by  the  Drino. 

Dripsey,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runt 
into  the  Lee,  10  miles  W.  of  Cork. 

Dris,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Fars,  70  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Schiras. 

Drissa,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  runs 
into  the  Duna,  at  the  town  of  Drissa. 

.Drissa,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  ia 
the  government  of  Witepek,  situated  am 
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the  right  bank  of  the  Dwina,  at  the  influx 
of  the  Driasa.  It  was  remarkable  for  the 
entrenched  camp  constructed  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1812,  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
the  French,  but  abandoned  on  the  approach 
of  the  latter.  20  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Po- 
lotsk, and  272  S.  of  St  Petersburg. 

Deiva,  a  river  of  Norway,  which  rises 
in  the  Sneehatta,  a  high  mountain  of  the 
chain  of  Dovrefield,  and  runs  first  in  a 
northerly,  and  afterwards  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection, until  it  falk  into  the  firth  of  Koms- 
dab. 

Drivasto,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Albania,  on  the  Chiri.  20  miles  N.  E. 
of  Dulcigno. 

DaoBEL,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Anhalt-Bernburg,  on  a  canal 
which  joins  the  Saale. 

Drobino,  a  small  town  of  the  kingdom 
•f  Poland,  with  800  inhabitants.  15  miles 
N.  £.  of  Plock.  Long.  18. 40. 45.  E.  Lat. 
41.  40.  35.  N. 

Daogoxn,  the  channel  between  the 
islands  of  Amak  and  Saltholm,  and  the 
only  safe  passage  for  ships  of  the  line  into 
the  Baltic  It  is  about  five  miles  in  length  : 
it  commences  opposite  the  road  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  there  consists  of  two  channels, 
divided  by  a  sand-bank.  The  inner,  which 
is  called  Kongedyl  (the  royal  passage)  is 
commanded  by  the  cannon  of  Copenhagen, 
and  was  the  scene  of  the  famous  engage- 
ment of  2d  April  1801,  between  the  Danes 
and  British. 

Dbogheoa,  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Louth,  intersected  by  the 
river  Boyne.  It  is  large,  regular,  and  well 
built,  And  consists  of  two  parishes.  There 
is  a  tolerable  harbour  here,  but  with  a  bar 
at  the  entrance,  which  precludes  the  pas- 
sage of  ships  of  burden,  except  at  high 
water.  The  river  is  navigable  up  to  the 
bridge.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
in  the  exportation  of  com,  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  in  the  importation  of  coals  and  other 
heavy  commodities,  which  are  carried  up  the 
riyer,  and  distributed  into  the  interior  by 
means  of  a  canal.  Drogheda  is  a  town  and  . 
county  in  itself,  and  returns  one  member  to 
the  imperialparliament.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  called  Tredah  anciently ;  and  being  a 
place  of  strength,  was  patronised  by  the 
kings  of  England,  who,  among  other  pri- 
vileges, bestowed  upon  it  the  right  of  coin-, 
age.  In  the  year  1649,  the  town  was  taken 
by  storm  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  cruelly 
put  the  governor,  sir  Arthur  Aston,  to 
death,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Po- 
pulation 15,000.  Distant  23  miles  N.  of 
Ihiblin.     Long.  6.  22.  W.  Lat.  53.  43.  N. 

Dkohobycz,  a  town  of  Austrian  Galicia, 
in  the  circle  of  Sambov.  It  is  inhabited 
mostly  by  Jews.    In   the  neighbourhood 


are  brine  springB,  which  yield  a  large  f* 
duceofaalt.    18  miles  E.  of  Sambo?. 

Dilohyczi m,  a  small  town  of 
in  the  government  of  Grodno,  aide 
Bialystak,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  A 
Bug.  Population  1000.  85  miles  &  < 
Warsaw,  and  115  S.  S.  W.  of  Grois 
Long.  22.  57.  E.  Lat  52. 20.  N, 

D&0I88I6,  a  small  town  and  castle  of  i 
Prussian  states,  in  the  duchy  of  Suoi 
6  miles  S.  E.  of  Stoasen. 

DaoiTwicn,  a  town  of  England,  tad 
county  of  Worcester,  situated  on  the  M 
Salwarpe.  Here  is  a  canal,  about  six  nl 
long,  which  admits  vessels  of  60  toss,  l 
communicates  with  the  river  Severn.  Did 
wich  contains  three  churches,  one  of  wis 
ia  of  considerable  antiquity.  Its  priuoj 
manufacture  is  of  fine  white  salt,  obtain 
by  evaporating  the  water  of  brine  spris, 
The  springs  are  found  about  HOfcetW 
the  surface.  In  proceeding  to  the  i* 
salt  stream,  the  borer  then  passes  thnq 
about  130  feet  of  gynsum,  when  thebri 
river,  nearly  22  inches  in  depth,  is 
with,  and  yields  a  quantity  of  fluid,  i 
rently  inexhaustible.  The  brine  cob 
about  one-fourth  of  its  own  weight  in  m 
it  is  pumped  into  reservoirs,  and  theseed 
charged  into  great  iron  boilers,  from  wfa 
it  is  evaporated ;  the  salt  is  then  coUed 
dried  in  a  stove,  and  exported.  A  ved 
market  is  held  here,  and  there  are  t*»J 
nual  fairs.  Droitwich  is  a  borough 
turning  two  members  to  parliament.  ft| 
lation2079.  6  miles  N,  N.  £.  of  Wi 
ter,  and  118  W.N.  W.  of  London.  1 
2.  2.  W.  Lat.  53.  18.  N. 

Dkolshagen,  a  small  town  of  the  IV 
sian  states,  in  Westphalia,  34  miles  & 
Cologne.    Long.  8.  0.  E.  Lat.  50. 57. 1 

Dbomcliff,  a  village  of  Ireland,  ia 
county  of  Sligo,  formerly  a  place  of  w 
and  an  episcopal  see,  which  was  afterwi 
removed  to  Elphin.  Distant  3  miks  K 
Sligo. 

Dbome,  a  rapid  river  of  France, 
Dauphiny,  which  rises  near  the-eotm 
of  the  Val  de  Drome,  on  the  borders  of 
department  of  the  Upper  Alps, 
the  department  of  its  own  name  from  f 
to  west,  and  falls  into  the  Rhone  betw 
Montelimart  and  Valence.  It  is  but  p 
tially  navigable. 

,  DaoME,  a  department  of  France,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  foregoing  river! 
comprehends  the  south-west  part  of  Lover 
Dauphiny,  and  is  bounded  by  the  depart 
menu  of  the  Isere,  Upper  Alps  **** 
Alps,  and  Vauduse:  the  Rhone  bounds  it 
pn  the  west.  It  contains  a  population « 
253,500,  among  whom  there  are  S*»0W 
Protestant*.  The  country  lies  high,  is  fi"j 
of  mountains  and  valleys,  and  is  watered 
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t  the  Rhone,  the  Isere,  the  Drome,  and 
mil  mountain  riven.  The  soil  is  in 
any  parts  unproductive,  and  the  climate 
rid ,  yet  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  the 
julberry,  the  almond,  the  chesnut,  the 
ralmit,  and  in  tome  places  the  olive,  are 
rand  to  thrive.  Wine  is  a  staple  produc- 
ioo,  particularly  the  kinds  called  Hermit- 
re  mil  Vin  de  Nyons.  Corn  it  is  neces- 
try  to  import  yearly  to  a  considerable 
noont  The  stock  of  native  cattle  is  not 
nsderable,  the  pasturages  being  for  the 
toit  part  appropriated  to  the  nerds  of 
rovence.  Wood  is  found  in  abundance. 
"he  manufactures  are  inconsiderable,  ex* 
ft  in  some  large  towns  where  there  are 
oeo,  woollen,  and  cotton  works.  The  ex- 
arts  consist  of  wine,  silk,  olive  oil,  nut  oil, 
idahnonds. 

Diomera,  a  seaport  on  the  Ivory  coast 
f  Africa.  The  inhabitants  are  described 
ismgesnd  brutal  120  miles  N.  E.  of 
raPalraas. 

thoMiisuEiM,  a  village  on  the  Rhine, 
w  Bingen,  with  600  inhabitants. 
Dsomo,  a  small  and  thinly  inhabited 
bndof  European  Turkey,  in  the  Grecian 
thipelago.  Long.  24.  E.  Lat.  39. 98.  N. 
Dtowoai,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 
r  of  Down,  situated  on  the  river  Lagan. 
t  is  an  episcopal  see,  said  to  have  been 
tcted  in  the  sixth  century.  Besides  the 
ithedrtl,  which  is  small,  there  are  two 
leeting  houses.  The  bishop's  palace  is 
imboroe  and  commodious.  1 5  miles  8.  W. 
'Belfast,  17  E.  of  Armagh,  and  66  N.  of 
tablin. 

Diom,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun- 
of  Perth.  It  ia  between  S  and  4  miles 
i  length,  and  3  miles  in  breadth,  and 
ntches  from  the  Ochtt  hills  to  the  vale  of 
htberae.  Population  499. 
Drome,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
mrtment  of  the  Loir  and  Cher,  with  900 
mtbitants.  9  miles  N.  E.  of  Mondoubleau. 
Dronero,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the 
wince  of  Cord,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ips,  on  the  river  Maira,  on  one  of  the 
inripal  roads  to  France.  It  contains  6 
rarcfae*,  6360  inhabitants^  and  is  remark- 
»k  for  a  lofty  bridge  across  the  river.  The 
■pie  manufacture  and  trade  ia  in  linen. 
1  miles  W.N.W.  of  Coni. 
Dxonmu>,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
ad,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  situated  in  a 
illey.  Formerly  a  weekly  market  was 
eld  here.  AtCawley,  rn  the  neighbour- 
ed, there  is  a  sulphureous  spring  and 
ith.    6  miles  N.  of  Chesterfield,  and  153 

•  W.  of  London.  Long.  1.  19.  W.  Lat. 
I  Si.  N. 

DftONyr,  a  small  river  of  France,  in  the 
epartment  of  the  Gironde,  which  falls  into 

*  flc  war  Coutras. 


DaoNTHBiif,  the  most  northern  of  the 
four  grand  bailliages  or  dioceses  of  Nor- 
way, and  situated  on  the  west  coast,  be- 
tween Bergen,  Aggerhuus,  the  Swedish 
frontier  and  Norrland.  In  its  widest  ex- 
tent it  comprises  both  the  last  mentioned 
province  and  Finnmach.  Drontheim  Pro- 
per includes  86  parishes,  with  the  four 
towns  of  Drontheim,  Roraas,  Christiansand, 
and  Molde.  The  population  of  this  dis- 
trict has  received  a  marked  increase  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century;  in  1769  it  wan 
105,838,  and  in  1814  138,690:  including 
Norrland  and  Finnmark,  the  number  in 
1801  was  939,915.  Though  full  of  moun- 
tains, and  little  adapted  for  cultivation,  the 
progress  of  rural  economy  has  been  of  late 
years  very  considerable,  and  the  culture  of 
the  potatoe  is  particularly  attended  to. 

Drontheim,  a  town  of  Norway,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  foregoing  province,  and  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  places  in  the  kingdom, 
is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Nid,  on 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  by  which  the  town  ia 
nearly  surrounded.  The  houses  are  gene- 
rally of  wood,  but  the  streets  are  wide  and 
regular.  The  situation  is  very  favourable 
for  trade,  being  in  a  manner  the  point  of 
union  of  four  great  vallies  in  Norway,  and 
not  inconvenient  for  communication  with 
Sweden.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour  is 
hazardous  from  concealed  rocks,  the  interior 
perfectly  safe.  The  chief  exports  are  cop- 
per, iron,  timber,  and  fish ;  the  copper  in 
brought  from  the  valuable  mines  at  Roraas, 
which  afford  occupation  to  numbers,  and 
spread  life  and  activity  through  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  imports  consist  chiefly  of 
groceries,  cloths,  wine,  and  corn.  The  num- 
ber of  ships  that  annually  arrive,  amounts 
to  several  hundreds;  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  British  and  Dutch,  and  of  small 
burden,  from  the  difficulty  of  entering  the 
harbour.  Drontheim  is  very  ancient,  and 
was  the  seat  of  government  while  Norway 
remained  a  separate  kingdom.  It  is  still 
the  residence  of  a  bishop,  and  has  an  elegant 
cathedral.  There  is  here  also  a  scientific 
society,  with  a  better  collection  of  books  than 
might  be  expected  in  so  remote  a  quarter* 
Population  in  1769,  7478 ;  in  1814,  8839. 
835  miles  N.  E.  of  Bergen,  and  970  N.  W. 
of  Stockholm.  Long.  10. 93.  95.  E.  Lat. 
63.  95.  50.  N. 

Dronttn,  a  large  village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  West  Friealand,  with  1000  inha- 
bitants. 

Drosindorf,  a  small  town  and  district 
of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  Theya,  46  miles 
N.  W.  of  Vienna.  Long.  15. 34.  E.  Lat.  48. 
45.  N. 

D  rosing,  a  small  town  of  Lower  Austria, 
on  the  Theya,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Marosch.  6  miles  E.  of  Zistersdorf.  • 
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DftossEN,  a  well  built  town  of  the  New 
Mark  of  Brandenburg*  and  tbe  chief  place 
of  the  circle  of  Sternberg.  14  miles  JE.  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  Long.  1**  *•  & 
Let.  59.  30.  N. 

Dbot,  a  river  of  France,  which  rails  into 
the  Garonne,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde,  after  a  course  of  70  miles. 

Dbownbo  Lawbo,  a  considerable  tract 
of  low  country  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
amounting  to  near  50,000  acres,  annually 
overflowed  by  the  waters  which  descend 
from  the  neighbouring  hills.  These  being 
slowly  discharged  by  the  river  which  issues 
from  the  vallies,  cover  those  vast  meadows 
•very  winter,  and  fertilise  the  soil;  but 
they  at  the  same  time  render  the  air  un- 
healthy, and  expose  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vicinity  to  intermittents. 

Dboxfobb,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
•aunty  of  Southampton,  9  miles  from  Fare- 
ham,  and  671  fa*11  London. 

DaovLsnsN,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  exclusively  employed  in  trade 
and  manufactures.  Population  9801.  3 
miles  from  Manchester. 

Dbubbckb,  a  village  of  the  Prussian 
States,  on  the  Nonnenbach,  4  miles  W.  of 
Wernigerode.    Population  600. 

Dnucz,  a  river  of  Poland,  which  runs 
into  the  Dnieper  at  Rogatchev. 

Drue,  a  village  on  the  Grain  coast  of 
Africa,  where  pepper  is  to  be  had  in  great 
abundance.  60  miles  N.  W.  of  Cape  Palmes. 

Druja,  a  small  town  of  Russian  Lithu- 
ania, in  the  government  of  Minsk,  on  the 
Dwina,  16  miles  N.  E.  of  Braclaw.  Long. 
87.  13.  45.  E.    Lat.  55.  47.  SO.  N. 

Drum,  a  small  town  in  the  circle  of 
Leutmerits,  3  miles  S.  of  Leypa. 

Drumlapb,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  from  5  to  6 
miles  in  length,  and  from  4  to  5  in  breadth. 
Population  780. 

Drum  lan Rio,  a  small  village  of  Soot- 
land,  in  Dumfries-shire,  situated  on  the 
Kith,  13  miles  N.  W.  of  Dumfries.  Here  is 
a  beautiful  seat  of  the  duke  of  Queensberry. 

Drum lithie,  a  manufacturing  village  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine.  It 
is  situated  on  the  road  from  Laurencekirk 
to  Stonehaven,  and  is  distant  from  the 
former  place  7}  miles. 

Dbummochy,  a  small  village  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Fife,  at  which  there  is  a 
spinning  mill  for  flax.  It  had  formerly 
salt  works,  and  a  small  harbour,  all  of 
which  have  gone  to  decay. 

Drummonp,  a  nourishing  village  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Ross,  situated  on  the 
post  road  from  Dingwall  to  Novar  Ann.  It 
is  increasing  rapidly  both  in  extent  and  po» 
pulatiosu 


Drum  Mountains,  mountaint  of  I* 
land,  in  the  county  of  WaterJbrd,  3imk 
S.  W.  of  DungarvBu. 

Drumvachder,  a  lugh  mountain  c 
Scotland,  in  Perthes***  Ulwim  9  tod ; 
miles  N.  from  the  castle  of  Blair  in  AthoL 

Drdmxxlzisr,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  i 
the  county  of  Peebles.  It  lies  chiefly  on  ta 
banks  of  the  Tweed,  and  is  3  miles  brail 
and  18  long.    Population  298. 

Drumvodial,  a  hjgh  mountain  of  Scot 
land,  in  Inverness-shire,  on  the  south  ad 
of  Loch  Lochy. 

Drum  oak,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  prf 
in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  partly  it 
that  of  Kincardine,  about  4  miles  long,  ta 
8  broad.    Population  089. 

Drum  Point,  a  cape  on  the  coast  o 
Maryland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Patoxen 
Long.  76.  33.  W.  Lat.  38.  22.  N. 

Drum  Point,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  a 
the  island  of  Arran,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rim 
Clyde.    Long.  5.  16.  £.   Lat  SS.  tt.  N. 

Drumsturdy  Mulrj  a  small  village  a 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Angus.  Pop! 
ietian  140.  | 

Dbunbn,  a  large  village  of  the  Netherj 
lands,  in  North  Brabant,  with  about  10M 
inhabitants.  15  miles  £.  N.  E.  of  Breda. 

Druryd,  a  river  of  North  Wales,  whia 
runs  into  the  sea,  about  8  miles  N.  N.  Wi 
of  Harlech. 

Drusbnhbim,  a  small  town  of  Fimae, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rime, 
situated  on  the  river  Motter.  Popukka 
950.    15  miles  N.  £.  of  Stasburg. 

Druse 8,  a  free  and  warlike  race  of  peopk 
of  Syria,  who  inhabit  the  Castravsn  moun- 
tains, Lebanon,  Anti-Lebanon,  and  all  ihd 
coast  from  Gibail  to  Seide,  and  east  asm 
as  Balbec  The  superficial  extent  of  thenj 
country  is  about  100  square  leagwf,  and 
contains  190,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  abort 
40,900  are  able  to  bear  arms.  It  was  for- 
merly supposed  by  some  writers  that  the 
Druses  are  the  descendants  of  s  body  of 
French  soldiers,  who  were  led  to  the  ov 
sades  by  a  chief  of  the  house  of  Drew. 
This  hypothesis  however  is  contnleteljraKr* 
thrown,  by  the  discovery  that  this  tribe  n 
mentioned  in  the  itinerary  of  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  who  travelled  before  the  era  of  the  j 
crusades.  Their  true  origin  is  traced 
to  a  dispersion  that  took  place  about  the 
commencement  of  the  11th  century,  among 
the  followers  of  Mahomet,  and  particularly 
to  a  persecution  which  was  commenced  hj 
one  of  the  Egyptian  caliphs  against  the 
Mahometan  religion.  This  csHrt,  aftert 
series  of  extravagant  acts,  carried  his  mad- 
ness to  the  impious  pitch  of  wishing  torn* 
for  the  supreme  being ;  and  this  pretension 
was  supported  by  a  false  prophet  who  one 
from  Persia  into  Egypt    Both  ttaimpotf* 
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l  his  prophet  penskd  by  violence, 
v  doctrines  survived,  and  even  began  ft 
fcc  progress  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Dg  the  court  of  Syria,  m  far  as  Sidon 
!  Berytus.  The  proselyte*  to  those 
nioos  Wing  persecuted  by  the  sect  in 
wr,  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of 
mood,  and  here  formed  an  independent 
iety.  Finding  it  for  their  interest  to 
ente  a  difference  of  opinion  in  religious 
tiers,  all  the  parties  into  which  they 
iv  divided  have  united  at  di&rent  times 
their  opposition  to  the  crusaders,  the 
tws  of  Aleppo,  the  Maralouks,  and  the 
Moans.  After  the  conquest  of  Syria  by 
latter,  the  Druses  frequently  descended 
d  the  mountain*  to  pillage  them.  At 
gth  in  the  year  1599  they  were  reduced 
subjection  by  AmuraJh  Wl.  who  levied 
attribution  on  them  of  one  million  of 
rtret,  and  imposed  a  regular  tribute, 
ich  »  still  paid.  He  put  an  end  also 
the  anarchy  which  prevailed  among 
m  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  their  dif- 
mt  sheiks  or  lords;  he  established  one 
1  as  chief  of  the  government,  investing 
i  with  the  executive  power,  and  rendering 
i  liable  for  the  regular  payment  of  the 
uiked  tribute.  This  revolution,  by  cen- 
taring  the  whole  resources  of  the  country 
kr  one  head,  rendered  the  tribe  more 
terful,  and  they  turned  their  strength 
laaually  against  the  Turks,  engaging  in 
ret  hostilities  and  marauding  excursions 
iost  them,  but  avoiding  open  war. 
out  this  period,  or  towards  the  middle  of 
Kth  century,  the  Druses  had  attained 
he  height  of  their  power  under  the  admi- 
tntioo  of  the  celebrated  emir  Fakr-el- 
i  or  Fakardin.  This  chief  having  gained 
!  confidence  of  the  Porte,  extended  his 
iqoeats  in  every  direction,  till  at  length 
!  <hvtn  being  alarmed  by  his  success,  re- 
Ted  to  crush  him.  In  this  emergency 
embarked  for  Italy  to  solicit  succours, 
nag  the  administration  of  affairs  to  his 
i  AH  He  arrived  at  the  court  of  Medici 
Florence,  and  returned  to  his  country 
er  an  absence  of  nine  years,  where  he 
md  every  thing  prosperous  under  the 
tt  government  of  his  son  Ali.  Engaging 
awards  in  hostilities  with  the  Turks, 
>  troops  were  defeated :  he  himself  was 
tared  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
i  he  was  finally  strangled  at  Constan- 
opie  in  the  year  1631.  After  his  death 
i  posterity  continued  to  hold  the  country 
vassal*  of  the  Turks ;  and  the  succession 
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the  vulgar  the  epithet  of  Djahtl,  or  igno- 
rant ;  they  have  various  degree*  of  initia- 
tion, the  nigbeat  of  which  require  celibacy. 
Those  wear  a  white  turban  as  an  emblem 
of  purity,  and  .they  conceive  themselves  sul- 
lied by  touching  any  other  person  less  holy 
than  themselves.  If  any  ope  eats  out  of 
their  plate,  or  drinks  out  of  their  oup,  they 
break  them;  and  hence  has  originated  the 
custom  common  in  the  country  of  using 
vases  with  a  sort  of  cock,  out  of  which  the 
liquor  may  be  drawn  without  any  contact 
with  the  lips.  The  rest  of  the  Druses  seem 
wholly  indifferent  to  religion,  following  the 
Turks,  or  the  Maronites,  in  their  devotion, 
according  as  they  find  it  convenient;  and 
many  of  them,  when  they  are  importuned 
by  the  Christian  missionaries,  suffering 
themselves  to  be  baptized.  The  body  of 
the  people  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the' 
common  people,  and  the  people  of  emi- 
nence, called  sheiks  and  emirs,  or  de- 
scendants of  princes.  Most  of  them  follow 
after  agriculture,  either  in  the  capacity  of 
proprietors  or  of  farmers,,  improving  their 
mulberry  trees  or  vineyards;  and  in  some 
districts  cultivating  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
grain  in  considerable  quantities.  The  go- 
vernment seems  to  be  a  mixed  form,  in 
which  the  emir  or  prince  is  the  chief,  unit- 
ing in  his  own  person  the  civil  and  military 
powers;  in  this  capacity  he  preserves  order, 
aud  prevents  the  sheiks  or  nobles,  who  are 
surrounded  with  crowds  of  dependants,  from 
disturbing  the  community  by  their  private 
quarrels.  He  collects  the  contributions  also  ; 
and  whatever  is  over  paying  the  sum  de- 
manded by  the  Turks,  belongs  to  himself. 
He  cannot  augment  the  impost,  however, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  sheiks,  and  W* 
these  casea  he  must  convoke  general  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  before  whom  he  sub- 
mits a  general  statement  of  the  national 
affairs.  The  Druses  are  in  general  fierce, 
restless,  and  enterprising;  their  bravery 
even  approaches  to  temerity.  They  make 
war  in  the  most  irregular  manner,  having 
neither  uniform,  discipline,  nor  order-  As 
irregular  troops,  however,  they  are  formi- 
dable, being  excellent  marksmen,  and  noted 
for  sudden  surprises.  In  all  their  habits 
they  are  hardy  and  patient,  passing  month* 
in  the  open  air  without  any  covering* 
and  living  all  the  while  on  very  scanty 
supplies  of  provisions.  There  is  little  ap- 
pearance of  any  great  distinction  of  ranjes 
among  the  tribe,  both  peasants  and  sheiks 


line  in  the  male  line,  the  authority  der    treating  each  other  with  every  degree  of 
tad  on  another  fiunily.  familiarity.    The 


The  Druses  are  divided  into  a  number  of 
fferent  religious  sects,  some  of  which  en- 
fti*  very  peculiar  opinions.  One  class 
ram*  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  Ofc. 


women  are  domestic  in 
their  character,   those  even  of  the  sheiks 
being  employed  in  all  the  most  humble  of- 
fices.   Their  language  is  pure  Arabic 
D&utsn,  a  large  village  of  the  Nether. 
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fends,  in  Guelderland,  with  1000  inha- 
bitant*.   8  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Nimeguen. 

Druye,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Yonne,  with  150  houses. 
16  miles  S.  of  Auxerre. 

Druyn,  a  considerable  town  on  the  Ivory 
coast  of  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St  Andrew.  The  inhabitants  are  treacher- 
ous and  thievish,  so  that  it  is  considered 
Unsafe  to  land  there.  Long.  4.  5.  W.  Lat. 
«5.N. 

Dry buroh,  a  small  village  of  Scotland, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  in  Berwickshire, 
where  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey, 
founded  by  Hugh  Moreville  in  the  reign  of 
Icing  David  I.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the 
earl  of  Buchan,  whose  fine  seat  is  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Drype,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Dumfries- 
shire, which,  after  a  course  of  11  miles, 
empties  itself  into  the  Annan. 

Dryfesdalb,  or  Drysdale,  a  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  Dumfries-shire,  which  extends 
7  miles  from  north  to  south,  is  in  breadth 
from  1  to  6  miles,  and  contains  7890  Scots 
Acres.    Population  189S. 

Dryden,  a  township  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  in  Cayuga  county.  Population  1890. 
-  Db.yoai.len,  a  small  town  of  East  Prus- 
sia, in  the  circle  of  Gumbinner,  near  the 
Polish  frontier,  94  miles  S.  W.  of  Oletiko. 
Long.  99.  6.  25.  £.    Lat  53.  40.  29.  N. 

Dry  Harbour,  a  bay  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Long.  77.16.  W. 
Lat.  18.  30.  N. 

Dry  men,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Stirling.  It  is  of  an  irregular 
figure ;  the  inhabited  part  extends  15  miles, 
and  the  uninhabited  part  much  farther,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  is  about  9  miles.  Po- 
pulation 1500. 

Dry  pool,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  £  mile  from 
Hull,  and  176  from  London. 

Dryswiaty,  a  small  town  of  Russian 
Lithuania,  in  the  government  of  Wilna, 
16  miles  S.  W.  of  Braclaw. 

Drzewica,  a  small  town  of  Poland,  524 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Sendomir. 

D8artn,  a  lake  of  Thibet,  about  twelve 
leagues  in  circumference.  Lat.  38. 10.  N. 

Dsatchov,  Tsatchou,  or  Saichou,  a 
river  of  Asia,  which  rises  in  Thibet,  and 
in  its  course  having  reached  the  province  of 
Ynn-nan  in  China,  is  there  called  Lan-tsan; 
after  crossing  that  province  it  is  known  by 
-the  name  of  Kiou-long. 

Dschaabar.    See  Kalaat  Giabar. 

Dschus,  a  small  river  of  Switzerland, 
in  die  canton  of  Bale,  which  falls  into  the 
lake  of  Bienne. 

Dsedsi,  or  Dsedsue  Scosn,  a  town  of 
Japan,  in  the  island  of  Niphon,  with  a  castle 
in  the  northern  part,  on  one  hide  of  wkich 


is  a  lake.    The  castle  is  a  large  and  fit 
building ;  there  is  a  temple  in  its  vioniti 

Dseftoko,  or  Seftokg,  a  town  ofTlu 
bet,  21  miles  S.  E.  of  Chalunanning,  u 
34  W.  N.  W.  of  Rimbou. 

Dswgalgo,  a  mountain  of  Asiatic  Ru 
sia,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Orenbc 
division  of  the  main  Uralian  chain.  Heidi 
4919  feet 

Dshdma-Bazar,  a  town  of  MsoedoBu 
built  on  the  ruins  c£  Edessa,  since  th 
Turks  obtained  possession  of  the  country. 

Dsjabbe  Tar,  a  small  island  in  the  fcs 
sea,  pertaining  to  Arabia,  about  40m3e 
W.8.W.of  Loheta.  Long.  41. 35.  E.  Lu 
15.  32.  N. 

Dsjarbel,  a  small  island  in  the  Red  m 
about  94  miles  from  the  coast  of  Anas 
Long.  43.  34.  E.  Lat.  14.  4.  N. 

Dsjali,  a  town  of  Arabia,  94  mflaS-E 
of  Loheia. 

D&jar,  a  seaport  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro 
vinoe  of  Hedsias,  situated  on  the  side  of  i 
mountain  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  Ta 
vessels  are  moored  by  cables  to  the  short 
This  place  some  suppose  to  be  the  £&» 
geber  mentioned  in  scripture.  67  miles  ff 
of  Medina.    Lat.  33.  36.  N. 

Dsjebel,  a  village  of  Arabia,  on  the  coti 
ofthe  Red  sea,  near  the  city  of  Tor.       i 

Dsjebi,  a  town  and  district  of  Anted 
in  the  country  of  Yemen.  The  town  i 
surrounded  by  a  wall ;  it  has  a  dtidd,  w 
is  the  residence  of  a  dola.  The  district  h 
mountainous,  and  produces  coffee,  $6  mild 
E.ofHodeida.  Loug.43.40.E.LaMl4.XJ 

Dsjbllbdi,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen, 
94  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Chamir. 

Dsjeknad,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen, 
19  miles  E.  of  Teas. 

Dsjimo,  or  Tsimo,  a  town  of  Jtjan, in 
the  island  of  Niphon,  10  miles  N.W.  oi 
Morisa. 

Dsjob  al  Ala,  a  town  of  Arabia,  io 
Yemen,  40  miles  S.  \V.  of  Sans. 

Dsjobla,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  YeweoJ 
formerly  a  place  of  some  celebrity.  The 
streets  are  paved,  the  houses  high  and  well 
built.  Part  of  the  population  conaau  ct 
Jews,  who  dwell  without  the  town,  iii  ii 
quarter  by  themselves.  Houses  600.  S 
miles  N.  of  Taas,  and  60  N.  JL  of  Mock 

Dsjor,  an  extensive  province  of  Aiaba, 
in  the  country  of  Yemen,  the  gia** 
portion  of  which  consists  of  aunty  pUm*| 
and  deserts.  It  is  divided  into  tkree  dis- 
tricts, which  are  said  to  signify  the  Cmhi 
ofthe  Bedouins,  the  Country  of  PrincesM 
the  Country  of  Nobles.  This  proiince  ■ 
celebrated  for  its  horses  and  csaiels,  whaM 
are  exported  in  great  numbers ;  snd  Maw 
its  principal  town  sends  salt  to  Situ. 

Dsisna,  a  small  town  of  Rusnaii  Litl* 
aaia,  situated  to  tha  N.  E.  of  Miast 
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Psockisoag,  a  lake  of  Thibet;  about  45 
miles  in  circumference.  Lai.  30.  30.  N. 

Dia,  a  town  of  Hindoatan,  in  the  drear 
of  BUore,  99  miles  E.  of  BHore. 

Di-anesburoh,  a  township  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  In  Albany  county.  Popula- 
tion 3088.    Senatorial  electors  853. 

Dcara,  a  small  town  and  fortress  of 
Austrian  Dalmatia>  in  the  district  of 
Almissa,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Cettina, 
30  mil**  E.  N.  B.  of  Spalatro.  Long.  15. 
80.  t  Lat  43.  03.  N. 

Dubasy,  a  town  of  Hindoatan,  in  the 
province  of  Aurungabad,  belonging  to  the 
kifam.    Long.  76.  93.  E.   Lat  20.  4.  N. 

Duidp,  a  town  of  Fes,  iu  Africa,  once 
governed  by  an  independent  prince.  80 
miles  E.  of  Fez. 

Dcben,  a  small  town  in  the  part  of 
Saxony  lately  acquired  by  Prussia,  situated 
si  the  road  from  Leipsic  to  Berlin,  and 
Si  the  banks  of  the  Mulda.  Population 
WXX  18  miles  N.  E.  of  Lepsic,  and  18 
1  E.  of  Wittenberg.  Long.  18.  35.  £. 
Ut  51.  25.  N. 

Dubiekka,  a  small  trading  town  in  the 
tinhorn  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Lublin,  on  the  Bug,  with  900  inhabitants. 
»  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Chelm. 

DraiEtiDE,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the 
ranty  of  Fife,  situated  on  the  frith  of 
Forth,  at  the  month  of  the  Leven,  and  con- 
uning  200  inhabitants. 

Dcbitza,  a  small  town  and  fortress  of 
Saropean  Turkey,  in  Bosnia,  situated  on 
be  riant  bank  of  the  Unna,  near  its  influx 
Mo  the  Save,  and  opposite  to  the  Austrian 
own  of  the  same  name  in  Croatia.  It  is 
erasrksble  for  the  obstinate  stand  which  it 
ude  against  the  Austrians,  in  the  cam- 
sign  of  1788 ;  after  two  bloody  but  fruit* 
m  attempts  to  take  it  by  storm,  it  at  last 
tendered  by  capitulation  on  the  96th 
lagust,  but  was  restored  to  the  Porte  at 
be  peace  of  Sistov.  Population  6000.  19 
lita  N.  E.  of  Kostainitzo.— The  Austrian 
>*n  is  fortified  and  has  1600  inhabitants. 
<°ng.  16.  45.  45.  E.  Lat  45.  11.  98.  N. 
Dublin,  a  county  of  Ireland,  bounded 
■  the  east  by  the  Irish  sea,  on  the  north 
)r  the  count?  of  Meath,  on  the  west  by  the 
unties  of  Meath  and  Kildare,  and  on  the 
nth  by  the  county  of  Wicklow.  It  is  in 
ngth,  from  north  to  south,  between  Meath 
w  the  sea,  30}  English  miles;  and  in 
resdth,  from  east  to  west,  about  19  miles. 
he  superficial  extent  of  the  county  con- 
ins  988,211  English  acres,  or  about  355 
[oare  miles,  of  which  the  mountains  and 
tstes  constitute  one  eighth.  This  county  - 
not  to  be  classed  among  die  most  fruit-  : 
il  or  best  cultivated,  and  towards  the 
>rderi?  of  Wicklow  the  country  assumes  • 
rocky  and  mountainous  character.     In 
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other  parts  it  is  flat  and  uninteresting, 
except  towards  the  sea-coast,  where  it  is 
broken  into  bays  and.  creeks,  and  affords 
many  picturesque  and  pleasing  prospects. 
The  vegetative  soil  is  in  general  shallow, 
and  the .  substratum  is  a  wet  cold  day ; 
which  circumstance  renders  the  surface 
unprofitable,  unless .  where  it  is  improved 
by  draining.  In  the  vicinity  of  Dublin 
the  lands  are  fertile  .and  luxuriant, .  owing 
to  the  abundance  of  manure  which  ia  so 
easily  procured  from  Dublin ;  but  in  more 
remote  parts  agriculture  is  not  in  a  flourish- 
ing state,  although,  of  late  years,  improve- 
ments have  begun  to  be  adopted.  Oats  and 
potatoes  are  the  standard  crops,  wheat  and 
barley  being  but  seldom  raised.  In  some 
districts,  destitute  of  either  bog  or  peat,  or 
of  any  convenient  channel  of  conveyance 
by  which  those  necessaries  may  be  procur- 
ed, fuel  is  a  very  scarce  article ;  ana  hence 
the  tenant  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
substituting  straw,  or  whatever  other  com- 
bustible materials  he  can  with  difficulty 
procure.  The  principal  river  is  the  JLiflfey, 
which  passes  through  the  city  of  Dublin, 
and  a  little  below  falls  into  the  Irish  sea* 
The  Dodder,  though  next  in  importance, 
is  a  small  stream,  which  falls  into  the.  bay 
of  Dublin ;  and  the  county  is  watered  by 
several  other  streams,  which  are  of  still  less 
importance.  '  There  are  two  canals,  the 
Grand  and  the  Royal  canals,  by  which  a) 
navigable  communication  has  been  opened 
between  Dublin  and  the  Shannon.  The 
minerals  produced  are  marl,  limestone,  ex- 
cellent granite,  so  'abundant  .as  in  some 
measure  to  have  supplanted  the  Portland 
stone;  good  freestone,  Irish  slate,  ochres 
of  different  colours,  potters'  clay,  beautiful 
pebbles,  porphyry,  and  crystals.  The 
county  of  Dublin  contains  108  parishes,  of 
which  91  are  within  the  city.  The  number 
of  houses  has  been  estimated  at  95,510,  and 
the  population  at  910,000. 

Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  situ- 
ated  in  the  proviuce  of  Leinster,  and  coun- 
ty of  Dublin,  within  a  mile  of  the  bay  of 
tnat  name,  which  is  Of  circular  form,  and 
about  six  miles  in  diameter,  and  into  which 
the  river  Liffey  runs  after  dividing  the  city, 
through  which  its  course  is  nearly  west  to 
east,  into  equal  parts.  Though  spacious, 
this  bay  is  neither  commodious  nor  safe, 
particularly  in  winter.  This  physical  de- 
fect, owing  as  well  to  two  sand  banks  called 
the  North  and  South  Bulls*  as. to  its  great 
exposure  from  the  east  and  south-east,  is  in 
part  obviated  by  a  very  strong  wall  of  cut 
stone,  arid  30  feet  broad  in  turface,  begun 
in  1 748,  and  finished  within  7  years,  extend- 
ihg  8564  yards  directly  into  the  bay,  and 
terminated  by  a  light-house  of  circular  and 
handsome  structure,  three  stories  in  height, 
9  X 
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.•Ad  surrounded  by  an  octagonal  ianthorn 
*©f  eight  windows,  tapering  to  the  top.   This 
'building  was  began  in  1761,  and  completed 
in  1768,  under  great  difficulties,  arising  from 
the  power  of  the  storms  in  so  exposed  a  si- 
tuation*   Corresponding  to  this  light-house 
is  another  on  the  Little  Bailey,  a  rock  at 
the  extremity  of  Howth-hiU,  a  mountain 
peninsula  of  bold  and  picturesque  outline, 
.  which  forms  the  north  side  of  the  harbour. 
•On  the  outside,  and  under  the  north-west 
•point  of  this  peninsula,  a  pier  and  harbour 
-have  lately  been  completed  at  great  expence, 
as    well    for    the    accommodation  of  the 
« packets  sailing  daily  with  the  mail  and 
passengers  for  Holyhead  in  Angksea,  as  for 
'providing. additional  means  of  safety  in  bad 
weather  to  the  shipping  along  this  danger- 
» ous  coast.    And*  lately  a  pier  projecting  di- 
•rectly  out  from  the   land,  in  a  direction 

-  from  south  to  north,  and  of  immense  length, 
has  been  begun,  and  is  in  train  of  rapid 

-execution,  at  Dunleary,  a  village-  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bay,  and  2£  miles  within 

.  its  mouth.  From  the  point  of  Ringsend, 
where  the  Liffey  enters  the  bay,  it  is  em- 
banked on  either  side  with  a  noble  wall  of 

.freestone,  forming  a  range  of  beautiful 
and  spacious  quays  through  the  whole  city, 
uninterrupted   by  any  building  whatever 

•  nearer  to  its  sides  than  the  breadth  of  a 
wide  street,  for  2f  miles.    Shipping  of  200 

ttons  come  up  to  Carlisle-bridge,  which  is 

-  nearly  half  of  that  length  from  Ringsend, 

-  and  where  the  tides  rise  usually  about  is| 
•feet.     The  river  is  crossed  in  its  course 

-  through  the  city  by 'six  stone  bridges,  of 
i  which  five  are  modern,  and  built  in  a  hand- 
some style  of  architecture ;  one  of  them, 

•  Essex-bridge,  is  250  feet  in  length  by  51 
in  breadth ;  there  is  besides  a  metal-bridge 

:  for  foot  passengers,  forming  an  elegant  arch 
of  142  feet  span*  At  the  remotest  point 
west  of  the  city,  is  Sarah-bridge,  connecting 
the  suburb  in  that  point  with  the  Fhcenix- 

-  park  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  ;  this 
bridge  is  formed  of  one  elliptical  arch, 
whose  chord  is  104  feet,  the  key  stone  be- 

:  ing  22  feet  above  high  water  mark ;  and 

•  between  this  bridge  and  the  one  nearest  to 

-  it  within  the  city,  a  new  one  is  now  on  the 

•  eve  of  commencement,  to  connect  the  grand 
.entrance  of  the  Phoenix-ipark  with  the 
« grounds  of  the  Royal  hospital,  winch  is  the 

residence  of  the  commander  of  the  forces  in 
:  Ireland.    With  these  advantages  from  its 

vicinity  to  the  sea,  Dublin  is  besides 
;  nearly  insulated  by  two  canals  (crossed  by 
.  numerous  bridges)  communicating  through 

-  the  heart  of  Ireland,  and.  by  their  junction 
with  different  leading  rivers,  establishing 

*<«n  extensive  inland  communication   with 

•:  various. seaports  at  other  and  opposite  extre- 

tnitias  cf  the  island;  the  southern  and  wesU 


eru  in  particular.  These  canals,  vrhid 
are.  navigated  by  boats  of  60  tens  burden 
severally  terminate  at  Dublin  hi  exalkn 
wet  docks  (with  suitable  appendages  ot  (in 
docks  also),  sufficiently  capacious  to  nc  n< 
several  thousand  vessels  of  deep  bunkn 
though,  for  whatever  reason,  those  citb 
south  side,  and  connected  with  the  <.rm 
canal,  which  were  completed  22  years  ago 
and  are  in  full  repair,  have  hitherto  bui 
little  used.  The  amount  of  import  uiiut 
alone,  actually  paid  on  merchandise  ct  & 
custom  house  of  Dublin  iu  1S17,  *j 
L.  945,000,  while  the  entire  import  <ht] 
at  all  die  other  ports  in  Ireland J  togeih^ 
was  but  L.  1,143,000. 

Dublin  is  built  rather  in  the  form  of 
rectangular  parallelogram,  not  indeed  prat 
ly  removed  from  equilateral.  A  road,  alii 
tile  Circular,  is  carried  round  the  c:s 
which  however,  while  in  some  park  ;r ,». 
eludes  gardens  or  ground  under  gross.  t»  j 
many  others  inclosed  by  new  streets  great 
up  beyond  its  limits :  this  road  runs  td 
miles.  The  houses,  with  the  exception  c 
the  principal  public  structures,  are  gm 
rally  brick,  and  from  three  to  five  btorit 
high.  In  the  old  part  of  the  city,  ;t> 
streets  are  irregular,  although  thus?  *>& 
range  parallel  to  and  at  right  anglts  wit 
the  Liffey, are  uniform  and  capacious;  and  i 
that  portion  of  the  city  built  within  the  U 
50  years,  which  is  the  most  considerable,  thisi 
invariably  the  case,  most  of  the  street*  tti& 
from  60  to  80  and  even  90  feet  wide ;  back 
ville-street,  upwards  of  700  yards  in  lengti 
is  170  feet  wide.  There  are  five  squaw 
two  on  the  north,  and  three  on  the  wot 
-side  of  the  river,  all  laid  out  with  th 
greatest  neatness,  suitably  embellished** 
shrubberies  and  other  plantations,  and  La 
out  in  spacious  gravel  walks,  and  each  aii 
environed  with  iron  palisadoes.  Stephen's 
green,  the  largest  square  perhaps  in  Europ 
and  lately  greatly  improved,  occupies  i 
acres  within  the  palisado,  being  niuilj 
mile  in  circuit ;  and  though  of  the  ht-urf 
of  which  it  consists  a  part  is  not  modem 
the  aspect  of  the  whole  is  striking  and  wt 
niflcent.  Merrion-square,  inits  neighWf 
hood,  is  likewise  extensive,  and  the  buiWin^ 
nearly  uniform.  On  the  north  side  of  ti 
river,  Rutland-square,  which  has  the  gsr<k 
of  that  noble  building  the  Lying-in  hospti 
in  its  centre,  is  situated  on  the  oecliritv  of 
hill,  and  the  inequality  of  its  surface  W 
adorned  by  lofty  trees  and  judicious  i* 
provements,  it  adds  much  to  the  beaut?  * 
that  part  of  the  city. 

The  vast  number  of  villas  and  filial 
which  cover  the  country  round  this  met* 
polis,  .and  are  displayed  by  the  slope  oft* 
ground  down  to  the  bay ;  the  beauty  ofnM 
bay  itself,  which  1ms  frequently  been  cao< 
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jartd  to  that  of  Naples;  the  presence  of 
the  Dublin  county  mountains,  and  the  pe- 
culiarly picturesque  summits  of  those  of 
AHcklow  in  the  back  ground, — rentier  its 
jitiution  striking  and  delightful.  To  the 
vtit  end  of  the  city  adjoius  the  Phoenix- 
park,  a  royal  demesne  about  3  miles  in 
it'tuth  and  2  in  breadth:  it  is  adorned 
with  a  Corinthian  fluted  pillar  30  feet 
huh,  surmounted  by  a  Phoenix  erected  by 
flu  earl  of  Chesterfield,  when  viceroy  in 
Vll.  It  contains  enclosures  and  appro- 
priate mansions  for  the  viceroy,  the  secre- 
taries, and  rangers;  also  a  military  hospi- 
tal; a  large  military  school  for  the  main* 
Jounce  and  education  of  soldiers'  chil- 
dren, with  a  beautiful  church,  a  salute 
kttery,  and  a  magazine  strongly  fortified. 
In  this. park  also  the  military  reviews  of 
tk  numerous  garrison  are  held.  On  an 
eminence  in  it  nearest  the  town,  is  now 
erecting,  in  honour  of  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, a  splendid  obelisk,  210  feet  iu  height. 

There  is  perhaps  no  city  which,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  can  boast  of  a  greater 
Dumber  of  magnificent  and  useful  buildings. 
The  Castle,  which  was  completed  and  flank- 
ed with  towers  in  1213,  is  situated  about 
(be  centre  of  the  city,  and  is  the  seat  of  go- 
ftrnraent.  It  was  originally  a  strong  forti- 
fication, though  it  is  now  dismantled  of  the 
various  works  necessary  to  such  a  citadel ; 
sljoining,  however,  is  a  modern  built  bar- 
rack, occupied  by  a  regiment  of  infantry. 
Birmingham  tower,  the  only  remaining 
unblance  of  its  antiquated  defences,  has 
been  lately  battlemented  and  beautified,  and 
averted  into  a  repository  for  the  national 
•cords.  The  castle  consists  principally  of 
I  squares,  which  contain  apartments  for  the 
kml  lieutenant  and  officers  of  his  suite,  and 
i!n  residences  for  his  secretaries,  with  suit- 
tile  offices  for  transacting  the  business  of 
he  civil  and  war  departments.  In  the  lower 
win  are  the  treasury  and  other  offices,  be- 
altt  the  civil  establishment  of  the  ordnance 
jtpartment,  and  an  extensive  armoury.  The 
^stle  chapel,  in  this  lower  square,  and  re- 
ently  rebuilt,  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of 
lothlc  architecture. 

Adjoining  the  castle  is  the  Royal  Ex- 
h«nge,  a  beautiful  edifice,  with  three  fronts 
l  Portland  stone,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
ffld  nearlv  100  feet  square,  crowned,  by  a 
tome  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  begun 
b  1769,  and  completed  at  an  expeuce  of 
L-W,000.  Its  interior  decorations  corre- 
<pond  with  its  external  magnificence ;  but 
to  accommodations  not  being  found  ade- 
luate  for  mercantile  purposes,  a  new  struo- 
ure  was  completed  in  1799,  called  the 
Commercial  buildings,  and  which  is  occupi- 
ed as  a  stock  exchange  and  by  the  principal 
jokers*  offices ;  forming  also  the  .general 


and  crowded  rendezvous  daily  for  mercan- 
tile transactions  of  the  different  descriptions 
of  traders :  it  is  besides  furnished  with  a 
coffee-room  and  ample  hotel  accommoda- 
tions. Other  great  public  commercial  esta- 
blishments are  the  newly  erected  Corn-ex- 
change  or  burgh  quay ;  and  the  Linen  hall, 
a  vast  and  massy  pile  of  buildings,  forming 
a  magazine  for  this  staple  manufacture  of 
Ireland,  and  where  besides  the  usual  sales, 
stated  markets  of  several  days  continuance 
are  held  in  February,  June,  and  October, 
of  each  year.  The  custom-house,  finished 
in  1790,  at  an  expence  of  JL  255,000,  is  a 
most  magnificent  structure,  in  front  375  by  - 
209  feet,  each  of  its  four  fronts  varying  in 
design  from  the  others.  Opposite  to  the 
east  front  are  the  government  wet  docks ; 
and  adjacent  to  them  large  overground 
storage,  with  vaults  of  immense  extent,  are 
now  building  of  massy  construction,  for 
the  security  of  bonded  goods.  The  stamp 
office,  and  post  office,  which  is  just  finish- 
ed, are  both  elegant  structures.  Adjacent 
.to  the  latter,  and  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
Sickville-street,  is  Nelson's  pillar,  a  fluted 
column  raised  to  the  height  of  130  feet. 
The  Parliament-house,  erected  in  the  be- 
ginning of  George  IPs.  reign,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr  Cassels,  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  architecture;  the  portico,  which  is  of  the 
Ionic  order,  is  particularly  elegant ;  it  is  of 
Portland  stone ;  and  extends  147  feet.  This 
superb  pile  is  now  converted  into  the 
national  bank,  for  which  purpose  it  has 
been  with  the  greatest  effect  arranged 
through  the  whole  of  its  immense  interior, 
which  occupies  not  less  than  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  ground.  In  the  centre  of 
College-green,  to  which  the  principal  front 
of  the  bank  looks,  is  an  equestrian,  statue 
of  William  IU.  erected  in  1701.  On 
the  east  side  of  College-green  is  the 
grand  front  of  Trinity  college,  which 
is  of  Portland  stone,  of  the  .Corinthian 
order,  from  the  designs  of  sir  William 
Chambers,  extending  300  feet.  This  build- 
ing extends  in  depth  600  feet,  and  consisted 
within  those  dimensions  of  two  spacious 
squares;  and  a  third  received  in  1617  its 
completion.  On  the  north  of  the  front 
square,  is  the  chapel  beautifully  decorated 
with  four  Corinthian  pillars,  supporting  a 
pediment  on  the  south,  and  opposite  to  it, 
and  with  a  .front  exactly  corresponding,  is 
the  theatre  or  examination  hall.  On  the 
same  side  with  the  chapel  is  the  dining  hall, 
a  spacious  room,  over  which  is  the  histori- 
cal society  room,,  an  apartment  in  which 
the  senior  students  formerly  held  meetings 
weekly,  for  the  cultivation  of  historical 
knowledge,  belles  lettres,  and  oratory.  The 
buildings  in  the  new  square  are  of  stone ; 
.but  the  interior  square  is  of  brick,  with 
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the  exception  of  the  library,  which  is  a 
touperb  pile  of  stone  supported  by  a  piassa. 
The  total  length  of  the  library  within  ii 
970  feet,  and  it  contain©  68,946  volumes. 
The  provost's  house,  the  front  of  which 
is  of  freestone,  richly  ornamented,  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  college.  The  printing  office 
and  anatomy  house  are  in  the  college  park, 
the  former  being  adorned  with  four  Cfcriir- 
thian  pillars  supporting  a  pediment.  The 
park-  itself  is  in  the  rear  of  the  college, 
and  contains  96 }  acres,  adorned  with  fine 
trees.  Trinity  college  is  a  university  found- 
ed by  queen  Elisabeth,  and  consisting  of  a 
provost,  seven  senior  and  eighteen  junior 
fellows,  and  severity  scholars.  Besides 
these,  there  are  various  royal,  and  privately 
endowed  as  well  as  university  professor- 
ships in  the  learned  and  modern  languages, 
belles  lettres,  divinity,  law,  and  the  various 
studies  connected  with  surgery  and  medi- 
cine. Graduates  and  students  in  any  one  of 
the  three  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Dublin,  are  by  established  usage  admit- 
ted ad  enndtm  in  either  of  the  other  two. 
According  to  the  account  in  the  college 
books,  the  number  of  students  attending 
the  university  in  September  1818,  is  1909. 
The  Dublin  Society,  a  national  institution 
for  promoting  improvements  in  husbandry, 
manufactures,  and  the  fine  arts,  incorporat- 
ed in  1748,  is  perhaps  the  oldest,  as  it 
certainly  has  been  through  so  long  a  period 
one  of  the  most  active  establishments  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  It  consists  of  upwards 
of  700  members,  who  possess  an  exten- 
sive library,  and  an  excellent  and  largely 
increasing  cabinet  of  minerals,  besides  col- 
lections in  the  departments  of  sculpture  and 
the  othef  arts,  and  numerous  models  of  im- 
plements in  agriculture  and  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes.  Dublin  university  (vis.  its 
provost,  fellows,  and  scholars,  arrived  at 
81  years  of  age)  returned  two  members 
to '  die  parliament  of  Ireland,  and  still 
return  one  to  that  of  the  united  kingdom. 
The  courts  of  justice,  and  their  necessary 
public  offices,  situate  on  the  quay  in  this 
latter  district,  and  extending  433  feet  in 
Jfcmt,  elahn  particular  attentidn :  the  offices 
form  the  wings,  occupying  90  feet  in  length 
by  60  in  depth ;  the  nail  of  nublic  justice 
is  in  the  centre,  its  principal  front  being 
adorned  with  six  Corinthian  columns  sup- 
porting a  pediment,  beneath  which  is  the 
great  entrance  into  the  several  courts,  which 
radiate  from  a  circular  area  64  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  -crowned  with  a  lofty  dome, 
which  ferrae  a  conspicuous  object  in  al- 
most every  view  of  the  city.  The  build- 
ings of  the  Society  of  King  s  inns,  on  the 
north- of  the  city,  when  completed,  which 
will  be  soon,  will  exhibit  another  splendid 
epectnen  of  architecture  in  Dublin :  that 


part  buOt  about  24  years  ago,  baa  all  atag 
been  occupied  for  the  same  purposes  u 
the  inns  of  court  in  London ;  and  students 
at  law  are  required  to  keep  eight  terms  a 
well  in  Dublin  as  in  London,  prerions  to 
their  admission  to  the  profession  of  the  br . 
The  portion  of  this  structure  now  nesrh 
finished  is  adapted  for  keeping  the  roll* 
and  records  of  the  courts  of  justice,  in  6a 
security  as  well  as  arrangement 

Dublin  contains  19  parishes,  2  cttbr< 
drals,  19  parish  churches,  besides  serai] 
chapels  of  the  established  religion ;  2  meet' 
tag-bouses  of  me  Church  of  Scotland,  Y 
of  other  dissenters,  4  of  Methodists,  $ol 
Quakers,  I  Lutheran  Danish,  1  French  & 
vinist,  and  about  86  Roman  Catholic  chapeh 
some*  of  which  lately  built,  are  masj  strut 
tares  of  stone,  ana  built  in  a  respeetahk 
style  of  architecture.  There  are  but  t«i 
families  of  Jews  in  Dublin*.  St  Patrick! 
cathedral  is  an  antique  building,  bald 
and  ruinous  part  of  the  town,  erected  a 
1190,  decorated  with  a  steeple  in  1370,  uij 
a  very  lofty  spire  in  1750.  The  chapt 
nave,  and  aisles,  are  in  very  good  i 
tion  ;  the  stalls  in  the  choirs  are  adoi 
with  the  banners  of  the  arms,  the  i 
and  helmets,  of  the  knights  of  St  Pat 
and  those  of  the  deceased  knights  are  i 
the  chapter-house.  Christ  church,  tl 
ancient  cathedral  of  Dublin,  is  another  w 
nerable  pile,  containing  some  curious  mo 
numents:  it  was  built  about  1038,  au 
has  since  then  undergone  very  little  altera 
tion.  Of  St  Werburgh's  church,  the  firm 
and  steeple  were  much  admired  for  tty 
ganee,  lightness,  and  symmetry ;  the  spirej 
however,  which  was  a  fine  ©cUgon,  »p 
ported  by  eight  pilfers,  and  terminating  ii 
a  gilt  ball,  was,  from  apprehension  of  n 
insecurity,  taken  down  a  few  yeanana 
St  George's  church  is  a  superb  edifice,  lad 
ly  built,  with  a  magnificent  front,  at 
lofty  spire.  No  city  for  its  site  abound 
more  in  charitable  institutions.  These  ar 
in  general  well  endowed,  and  soir*  c 
them  are  splendid  buildings.  The  Blue 
coat  hospital,  which  was  established  ft 
the  Bunport  and  education  of  the  sonM 
reduced  freemen,  and  the  Lying-in  hospitJ 
are  elegant  buildings.  There  are  rjeag 
hospitals  for  the  cure  of  fever,  and  fortM 
reception  of  the  sick  and  wounded  or  mad 
ed ;  a  Foundling  hospital,  Lunatic  asyhH 
besides  other  infirmaries  and  medical  chari 
ties  of  various  sorts. 

The  Royal  barracks  are  in  the  west  en! 
of  the  town,  near  the  river.  Thej  «" 
in  an  elevated  situation,  a  massy  pUe « 
stone  buildings,    forming    four  span*** 

J  tares, '  adequate   to  the  scoomroodatioa 
three  regiments  of  infantry,  sad  a  n* 
giment  of  cavalry  complete.    They  *<* 
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indedin  1740;  but  within  the  last  90 
in  other  barracks  have  been  erected, 
intipaDy  without  the  circular  road,  ofan 
lent  lo  -contain  altogether  8000  men. 
;  the  west  of  the  city,  on  a  very  fine 
tntion  over  the  river,  and  opposite  to 
t  Phoenix-park,  is  the  Royal  hospital 
Kflmainham,  for  the  reception  of  disabled 
d  superannuated  soldiers,  on  the  plan 


Of  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin,   about 
tee-fifths  are  ^employed  in  the  various 
inches  of  trade,  shop-keeping,  manufac- 
re,  or  handicraft  industry,    requisite  as 
»*1  for  such  a  resident  population  as  for 
s  supplies  «f  the  interior,  to  which  it  is  a 
pot  for  the  distribution  of  mercantile  im- 
iti  of  all  kinds  from  abroad.    The  re- 
sinder  of  the  population  consists  of  the 
(employed  opulent   classes;    those  con- 
tted  with  the  different  departments  of 
wnraent,  revenue,  and  courts  of  law,  and 
tt'nistration  of  justice ;  and  the  members 
ft  ftUewers  of  the  other  learned  profes- 
Bk  Before  the  union,  the  class  of  large 
kded  proprietors  resident  in  this  metropo- 
:  was  very  numerous;  but  at  present  so 
ftr  of  the  higher  orders  are  non-residents 
Ireland  altogether,  that  their   largest 
lesions  have  been  converted  into  hotels, 
which  there  is  now  in  Dublin  the  jpeat- 
vanety,  as  well  as  excellence  in  point  of 
amuodation.    The  markets  are  remark- 
r  well  supplied  with  flesh,  fowl,  fish, 
all  sorts  of  vegetables.  Coal  for  family 
►it  receives  from  Cumberland,  and  turf 
lis  brought  to  it  by  the  canals.    Of 
fea  osal,  the  use  is  pretty  much  conna- 
te the  distilleries.    Dublin  is  a  corporate 
If,  with  a  chief  magistrate  who  has  the 
of  lord  mayor,  elected  annually  from 
|  aldermen:  these  are  25  in  number, 
Ice  elected  for  life  frdm  citizens  who 
*  served  as  sheriffs ;   two  sheriffs  are 
annually  from  the  common  council, 
ire  96  in  number,  and  are  triennially 
"  from  their  respective  guilds  by  the 
,  a  very  numerous  body,  amount- 
to  perhaps  two  thousand.     The  cor- 
ton  possess  a  large,  though  at  present 
^barraised,  revenue,  from  rents  and 
*  urion*  tolls :  they  derive  likewise  a 
■durable  income  from  the  supply  of 
e  to  the  different  houses  in  the  city,  of 
wi  to  each  the  supply  is  at  all  seasons 
■wwrt,  and  of  the  best  quality.     The 
**n  of  Dublin,  in  conjunction  with  its 
8k™«8  also,  return  two  members  to 
'  ^ted  parliament.     Total  number  of 
"•*>  16,458.    Population  187,939.    60 
«W.  of  Holyhead  in  Wales,  and  330 
w.  of  London.    Long.  6.  15.  W.  Lat 
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*Vw,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  10  miles 


N.  K.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  also  the  name 
of  a  township  in  the  same  state,  and  of 
another  in  New  Hampshire. 

Dublin,  a  town  of  North  Carolina,  55 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Newborn. 

Dubnitz,  a  small  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Trentschin,  with  a  beauti- 
ful castle.    Long.  18.  9.  £.  Lat  48.  57.  N. 

Dubno,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in 
Volhynia,  on  the  river  Irwa.  This  place 
reached  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  after 
the  cession  of  GaucU  to  Austria  in  1773, 
when  the  great  annual  market  of  Poland, 
called  the  Contract,  was  for  a  time  held 
here  instead  of  at  Lemberg.  The  popula- 
tion was  then  considerable ;  at  present  it  it 
not  above  6600.  The  majority  are  Jews, 
who  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in  cattle, 
wood,  and  raw  produce,  brought  from  Po~ 
dolia,  the  Ukraine,  Moldavia,  and  Wala* 
chia.  On  the  east  side  of  the  town  stands 
a  castle.  24  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Lucko.  Long. 
33.  45.  38.  E.  Lat  43.  21.  55.  N. 

Duboi,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province  of 
Gujerat,  and  district  of  Champanur.  There 
are  here  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  Hin* 
doo  «ity,  of  which  there  is  no  history  ex- 
tant The  fortifications  which  surrounded 
it  were  three  miles  in  extent ;  and  there  are 
some  remains  of  temples  ornamented  in  a 
very  elesant  style.  The  situation  is  ex- 
tremely low,  and  was  probably  abandoned 
on  account  of  its  unheaithiness*  Long.  7$. 
35.  £.  Lat.  22.  4.  N. 

Dusosari,  a  small  town  of  European 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Cherson,  situ* 
ated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dniester.  Po- 
pulation 1 100.    30  miles  N.  W.  of  Bender. 

Dubovka,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Saratov,  on  the  left  aide 
of  the  river  Volga.  60  miles  S.  of  Ka- 
mischin. 

Dubaoona,  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Moj^ler*  on  the 
Dnieper.  Population  2400.  50  miles  N. 
of  Mohilev. 

DuBxx>vNf x.    See  fiagiaa. 

Ducato,  Caps,  a  promontory  in  the 
Ionian  sea,  forming  the  southern  point  of 
the  island  of  Santo  Maura,  about  25  miles 
Su  W.  of  the  town  of  that  name. 

Duce,  a  small  town  of  France,  in .  the 
department  of  La  Manche,  with  1600  in- 
habitants. There  is  another  place  of  this 
name  in  the  department  of  Calvados.  5 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Avranches. 

Duchat,  a  river  of  America,  which  runs 
into  the  Wabash.  Long.  87.  40.  W.  Lat. 
39.  55.  N. 

Duchenk,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs 
into  the  St  Lawrence.  Long.  71.  54.  W. 
Lat  46.  45.  N. 

Duchenparah,  a  town  in  Cashmere, 
and  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  nar 
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is  Situated  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of 
mountains  which  divide  Cashmere  from 
Great  Tibet.  Long.  74.  58.  E.  Lat.  34. 
51.  N. 

Duchray,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Fife- 
shire.  It  contains  200  inhabitants,  and  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Leven,  on  the 
shores  of  the  frith  of  Forth. 

Duck,  a  river  of  the  United  8tates,  in 
Tennessee,  which  rises  on  the  north-west 
side  of  the  Cumberland  mountains,  and 
falls  into  the  Tennessee  in  long.  78.  46.  \V7 
lat.  30. 39.  N.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  90 
miles. 

Duck  Creek,  Cross  Roads,  or  Salts-' 
nuny,  a  thriving  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  Delaware,  situated  on  a  creek  of  the 
same  name,  which  runs  into  Delaware 
bay.  It -carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
with  Philadelphia,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
noted  wheat  markets  in  the  state. 

Duck  Creek,  Little,  a  river  which 
runs  into  Delaware  bay.  Long.-  75.  30.  W. 
Lat.  39.20.  N. 

Duckinpielb,  a  township  of  England,' 
m  the  county  of  Chester,  occupying  an 
eminence  on  the  river  Tame.  Four-fifths 
of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  trade  and 
manufactures.  Population  3053.  6  miles 
N.  E.  of  Stockport,  and  108  from  Lon- 
don. 

Duck  Islands,  two  small  islands  in  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  coast  of  Maine.  Long. 
68.  4.  W.    Lat.  44.  10.  N. 

Duck  Island,  a  small  island  near  the 
coast  of  Maine.  Long.  67.  43.  W.  Lat.  44. 
45.  N. 

Duck  Lake,  a  lake  of  North  America, 
Long.  108.  30.  W.    Lat.  54.  50.  N. 

Duck  Trap,  a  village  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  32  miles 
from  Penobscot. 

Duclair,  a  small  town*  of  Normandy, 
11  miles  W.  9.  W.  of  Rouen.  Population 
1400. 

Duclos  Bat,  a  bavin  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, so  named  by  Bougainville,  from  M. 
Duclos  Guybt,  his  second  in  command.  30 
miles  S.  of  Elizabeth's  island. 

Ducbas,  a  small  island  near  the  south 
coast  of  Cuba.  Long.  78.  3.  W.  Lat.  20. 
S8.  N. 

Dudden,  a  river  of  Lancashire,  which 
runs  into  the  Irish  sea. 

Duddinoston,  a  parish  and  village  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh. 
The  parish  is  about  4  miles  in  length  from 
Arthur's  seat,  gradually  increasing  to  the 
breadth  of  2  miles  towards  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity. The  village  is  pleasantly  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Arthur's  seat.  Easter  Dud- 
dingston,  which  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  coir 
fiers,  is  2  miles  distant. 
DupENHorf  n,  a  smal}  town,  of  Jlesse 
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7  miles  S.  of  Hanau.    Populatim 


Cassel, 

1200. 

DrnERSTADT,  a  town  of  Hanover,  situ- 
ated iri  a  fertile  tract  on  the  rivulet  i  f 
Haple,  near  the  Wupper.  1 4  miles  E.X.  E. 
of  Gottingen.  Population  4160.  Long.  10. 
15.  45.  E.    Lat  51.  33.  15.  N. 

DuDLtY,  a  market  town  and  parish  nf 
England,    in    the    county   of  Worciifsr. 
It  is    surrounded    by  Staffordshire.    I;- 
name  is  derived  from   Dud  or  Dodo,  a 
Saxon  chieftain,  who  built  the  castle  ot.  \ 
lofty  hill  commanding  the  town  about  tl. 
year  700.     There  are  two  churches,  one 't 
each  end  of  the  principal  street,  which  i^ 
well  paved  both  for  carriages  and  foot  \*i- 
sengers,  and  is  both    spacious  and  Ik*!- 
some.      The  parish  church  is  dedicate  t" 
St  Thomas,  and  the  other  is  a  cbay-d  <*f 
ease  belonging  to  it,  dedicated  to  St  EI« 
mund ;  the  latter  was  built  princip^r  • 
the  expence  of  a  gentleman  named  BrcA .. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  centorr.  I* 
1814,    the  parish   church  of  St  Tfienr 
having  become  very  ruinous,  it  was  c "•*■ 
sidered  necessary  to  take  it  down,  je3.  j 
new  church,   capable   of  containing  v*- 
wards  of  1500  persons,  has  been  built  .*• 
cording  to  an  elegant  Gotfiic model,  whih 
is  situated  on  an  eminence,  with  its  fr:v 
tiful  and  lofty  spire,  and  is  a  great  or- 
nament,   not   only  to  the  town,  but  t, 
the  whole    surrounding    country.     Tr-i 
buildings  in    the    town    are  TemarUi! 
good,   particularly  the  private  bous^  « 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants.   Tb 
whole  of  the  town  and    parish  civ  r 
Worcestershire,  but  the  castle,  which  > 
grand  and  spacious  Tuin,  is  in  StaflbnUHr. 
and  was  one  of  the  last  which  surrcndtTi<! 
to  the  parliamentary  forces  in  the  ot 
wars.     It  commands  beautiful,  divcrnii  • 
and  very  extensive  prospects  in  every  »• 
rection,  and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  \l 
ancestors  of  the  present  noble  owner  W 
Dudley  and  Ward.      The  subtemmu 
caverns  are  very  grand;  and  the  fay 
found  in  the  Castle-hill  and  the  adjdr >: 
hill  called  the  Wren's  Nest,  are  extra 
rare,   particularly  one  usually  called  ut 
Dudley    Locust..      At    a   little  di^r" 
from  the  castle,  and  adjoining  the  t^? 
are  the  interesting  remains  of  th?  ;• 
ory,   which    was    a  ceD   for  BenuK: 
monks  of  the  order  of  Clugni,  and  bJ 
ed  to  the  abbey  of  Wenlock  in  Shror; 
In  the  town  is  a  Well  endowed  freep  * 
mar  school,  two  charity  schools  of  the  • 
tablishmcnt,  one  for  boys  and  the  et^ 
for    girls,  in  which  several  hundreds   . 
children  are  educated  on  theMadr~e  «'•• 
tern,  and  another  charity  school  for  IW?> 
ant  dissenters.    In  each  of  these  *#** 
the  fcoys  and  girls  pn  $e  tadaticn  -~ 
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jothed.  There  are  also  several  other 
;uncr  charity  schools,  and  some  other 
mblic  charities.  The  neighbourhood 
(bounds  in  mines  of  coal,  ironstone,  and 
imcstone,  which  furnish  employment  for 

great  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Banufitctures  are  iron,  nails,  glass,  and 
Ire  irons.  The  population  amounted  in 
SOI  to  8000  and  upwards,  and  in  1811  to 
3,925,  but  it  has  increased  rapidly  since 
bt  time.  It  has  a  market  on  Saturday, 
nd  three  annual  fairs.  8*,  miles  W.  from 
lirmingham,  6  from  Wolverhampton,  and 
is  N.W\  of  London. 

Dudley,  a  town  of  Connecticut,  22- 
n1e<  £.  of  Tolland.  It  is  also  the  name 
U  township  in  Massachusetts. 

Ih-FFEL,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether-' 
ki«K  in  the  province  of  Antwerp,  on  the' 
icthe,  with  2850  inhabitants. 

Prrp  Point,  a  cape  on  one  of  the  islands 
T  Broughton's  archipelago,  on  the  west 
ast  of  North  America.  Long.  233.  10.  E. 
IL50.  48.  *N. 

Oifp's  Group,  a  range  of  islands  in  the 
outh  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by  captain 
fiison,  in  the  course  of  his  missionary 
>jage  in  the  ship  Duff.  They  are  about  1 1  in 
timber,  extending  14  or  15  miles  in  a  direc- 
on  north-west  to  south-east.  The  islands 
t  of  unequal  size  ;  the  smaller  apparently 
vrtttj  but  the  largest  two,  which  are*  a- 
mt  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  situ- 
fed  in  the  middle  of  the  others,  are  co- 
ral with  wood.  Between  these  two 
«e  is  a  small  islet ;  and  at  the  end  of  one 
i  the  north-west  part  of  the  group,  a  re- 
arbble  rock  appears  in  form  of  an  obelisk. 
lie  natives  seemed  shy  and  apprehensive 
[strangers;  they  are  stout  and  well  made, 
ith  complexions  of  a  copper  colour.  Their 
w*s  stand  close  to  each  other,  and  not 
ispersed ;  and  a  village  was  seen  on  the 
wth-west  side  of  Disappointment  island, 
*  largest  of  the  group.  They  have 
noes  about  12  or  14  feet  long,  and  about 
>  inches  broad,  sharpened  at  the  ends, 
d  a  little  ornamented  on  the  upper  part. 
hese  are  made  of  a  single  tree.  Long. 
H.E.    Lat.  9.  57.  S. 

Depp's  Reef,  a  shoal  in  the  South  Pa- 
fic  ocean,  among  the  Zejee  islands.  Long: 
M4.E.  Lat  13. 30.  S. 
Dorrcs,  B  parish  and  village  of  Scotland, 
i  the  county  of  Moray.  The  parish  is  5 
ults  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  from 
to  3  in  breadth.  Population  1623.  The 
llage  is  regularly  built,  having  a  square 
ith  a  church  in  the  centre,  and  4  streets 
uding  to  it. 

I^ooa,  a  town  of  Tunis,  anciently  cal- 
\\  Thugga.  It  contains  considerable 
uins,  aiiiong  which  is  a  very  fine  Corin- 
tuan  pillar,  built  of  Parian  marble,  and 


the  cornice  ornamented  in  the  very  best 
style  of  sculpture.  70  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Tunis. 

Dughree,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  pro- 
vince of  Sinde.  Long.  68.  56.  B.  Lat  24.  < 
50.  N. 

Duginskoi,  a  cape  of  Siberia,  in  the  sea 

■  of  Okhotsk.    Long.  149,  14.  £.     Lat  59.. 

15.  N.  .    t 

Dittdak,  a  town  of  Cochin-China,  near  ' 
the  sea.    Long.  108.  45.  £.  Lat.  14.  15.  N. 

Duin,  a  seaport  of  the  duchy  of  Carniola, 
in  the  gulf  of  Trieste,    8   miles  N.  W.  • 
of  Trieste.     Long.  13.-37.  E.  Lat.  45.53.  N. 

.Duin,  a  small  town  of  Hanover,  with% 
850  inhabitants.    1 8  miles  S.  £.  of  Hameln. 

Dux  no,  a  large  river  of  the  kingdom  of* 
Quito,  in  the  province  of  Sucumbios, 
which  falls  into  the  Aguarico  in  long.  ?6.i 
6.  W.  lat.  0.  4.  N.  •  . 

Doirntsh,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
isle  of  Skye,  25  miles  long  and  13  broad.. 
The  shores  afford  large  quantities  of  kelp.-. 
Population  3361. 

Duisburo,  a  strong  town  of  the  Prus- 
sian states,  in  the.  duchy  of  Cleves,  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Rcer  and  Anger.  It  con- 
tains a  Calvinist  and  a  Lutheran  church,  2 
monasteries,  2  nunneries,  and  above  4000  in-, 
habitants.  They;  are  employed  partly  in. 
manufacturing,  partly  in  a  trade  in  iron 
and  other  articles  from  Westphalia;  the 
navigation  of  the  Rhine  affording  consider- 
able  facility  to  traffic.  The  Calvinist  uni- 
versity, founded  here  in  1655,  was  removed 
in  1806  to  Dusseldorf.  13  miles  N.  of 
Dusseldorf,  and  35  N.  W.  of  Cologne. 
Long.  6.  45.  39.  £.    Lat.  51.  20.  4.  N. 

Dukana,  a  river  of  Siberia,  from  whose 
union  with  the  Ancha  the  Yuna  is  founded. 

Duke's  County,  a  county  of  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  situate^  on  the  south-, 
east  coast  of  the  state,  and  comprehending 
Martha's  Vineyard  island,  ChaWquiddick 
island,  Norman's  island,  and  the  Elizabeth 
islands.  The  chief  town  is  Edganton, 
Population  3290. 

Duke  of  Clarence's  Strait,  a  chan- 
nel on  the  east  coast  of  North  America, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Duke  of  York's 
islands,  part  of  the  continent,  and  the  isles 
of  Gravina.  The  shore  to  the  west  is  an 
extensive  tract  of  land,  forming  an  archi- 
pelago, to  which  captain  Vancouver  gave, 
the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  archipe- 


uke  of  Gloucester's  Islands,  two 
small  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean* 
about  five  or  six  leagues  asunder,  and  cover- 
ed with  grccu  irees,  When  they  were  visit- 
ed by  captain  Carteret  in  1767,  they  seemed 
to  be  uninhabited.  *  The  most  southern  is  of 
a  half- moon  shape,  low,  flat,  and  sandy,  with 
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a  reef  projecting  half  a  mile  from  the  south 
end,  where  the  sea  breaks  violently:  its 
appearance  is  agreeable,  but  it  affords  nei- 
ther vegetables  nor  water.  Many  birds  were 
seen  on  it,  however,  and  they  were  so  tame, 
that  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  by 
the  band.  The  other  island  has  the  same 
general  appearance.  Captain  Carteret  con- 
jectures tnese  islands  may  have  been  seen 
ityQuiros,  the  Spanish  navigator,  in  1606. 
One  lies  in  lat.  SO.  38.  S.  long.  146.  W. ; 
the  other  in  lat  90.  34.  S.  long.  146. 15.  W. 

Duke  of  York's  Island,  an  island  in 
the  South  Pacific  ocean,  lying  in  St  George's 
channel,  which  divides  New  Ireland  and 
New  Britain.  The  island  is  situated  between 
Cape  Palliser  aiid  'Cape  Stephens,  where  the 
strait  is  about  U  leagues  broad.  This  island 
has  a  beautiful  aspect :  it  is  level,  covered 
inland  with  lofty  woods,  and  near  the  water* 
side  are  the  houses  of  the  natives  interspers- 
ed among  groves  of  cocoa  trees.  Their  canoes 
are  also  neatly  constructed.  Long.  1*1. 
SO.  £.  Lat.  4. 9.  S. 

Duke  of  York's  Island,  an  island  in 
the  South  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by  com- 
modore Byron  in  1765.  It  is  about  30  miles 
in  circumference,  low,  and  covered  with 
wood.  There  is  a  large  lake  in  the  centre, 
and  the  surf  breaks  violently  around  almost 
the  whole  coast.  No  inhabitants  were  then 
seen.    Long.  187.  30.  B.    Lat.  7.  56.  S. 

Duke  of  York's  Islands,  a  duster  of 
islands  lying  off  the  western  coast  of  North 
America.  They  were  first  circumnavigated 
by  Vancouver,  from  whom  f hey  received 
their  present  designation.  They  extend 
about  50  miles  in  length,  and  95  in  breadth. 
Long.  S2t.  15.  to  388.  15.  £.  Lat.  55.  50. 
to  56.  34.  N. 

Duke's  Town,  a  small  town  of  Calabar, 
in  Africa,  near  the  mouth  of  Old  Calabar 
river.         ' 

Dukla,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  Galicia, 
in  the  circle  of  Jaslo/  60  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Sendomm 

Dulao;  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
island  of  Ley  ta.  Long.  125.2.  E:  Lat.  10. 
57.  N. 

Dulan,  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
island  of  Panay.  Long.  122.  39.  fi.  Lat 
II.  25.  N. 

Dd  lab,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  the  county 
of  Caermarthen,  which  runs  into  the  Tdwjr 
about  1  i  miles  S.S.W.  of  Langaddock. 
*'  Dulas,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  the  county 
«f  Caermarthen,  which  runs  into  the  Bristol 
channel  4  miles'  S.  £.  of  Kidwelly. 

Dulas,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  the  county 

of  Brecknock,' which  runs  into  the  Wye 

near  Hay:  -  '    '' 

'  Dulas,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  the  county 

•f  Radnor,  which  runs  into  the  Ithon  near 
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Dulas,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  the  county 
of  Montgomery,  which  runs  into  the  Seven 
near  Llanidlos. 

Dulas,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into 
the  Severn  near  Newtown. 

Dulas,  a  river  in  the  island  of  Anglesey, 
which  runs  into  the  Irish  sea  10  miles 
•N.W.  of  Beaumaris. 

Dulas,  a  village  and  small  seaport  in  the 
island  of  Anglesey,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Dulas,  and  on  a  bay  of  the  same  ma*. 

Dulashe,  a  river  of  South  Wales,  in  the 
county  of  Caermarthen,  which  falls  into  the 
Towy  at  Druson  castle,  7  miles  above  Cm- 
martnen. 

Dulce,  a  broad  river,  which  nun  into 
the  Spanish  main  from  the  coast  of  Cosu 
Rica,  in  South  America.  It  talis  into  a  bij 
or  gulf  of  the  same  name.  Long.  84. 16.1) . 
Lat.  8.  33.  N. 

Dulce,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Tura- 
nian, in  South  America,  which  has  its  ri» 
on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes,  isd 
loses  itself  in  the  lake  of  Los  Porongos. 

Dulce,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic  in  lat.  16.  & 

Dulce  Gulf,  or  Laguna  di  Opti- 
mal a,  a  large  gulf  on  the  coast  of  Vtn 
Paz,  which  is  connected  by  a  strait  with 
the  bay  of  Honduras.  Long.  89.  50.  W. 
Lat.  15.  18.  N. 

Dulcigno,  a  seaport  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Upper  Albania,  district  of  ScuUri, 
on  the  Adriatic,  with  a  strong  castle,  and 
between  7000  and  8000  mhabitanti,  vbo 
are  called  Dulcignptti,  and  are  noted  tor 
their  piratical  disposition.  It  stands  on  the 
Borana,  15  miles  S.  J2.  of  Antivari,  and  17 
S.  W.  of  Scutari.  Long.  18.  56.  £.  Liu 
42.  23.  N. 

Duluer,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands;  in 
the  province  of  Overyssel,  with  800  Ha- 
bitants. 

Duleek,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  tk 
county  of  Meath,  formerly  a  place  of  note, 
and  a  bishop's  see.  Before  the  onion  it 
returned  two  members  to  parliament.  6 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Drogheda. 

Dulkcn,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  stats, 
in  the  duchy  of  Juliets,  with  4000  inhabit- 
ants,  who  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in 
linen.    80  mite  N.  N.  W.  of  Juhera. 

Dull,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Perth- 
shire,  about  SO  miles  in  length,  and  IS  in 
breadth.    Population  4599. 

Dully,  a  town  of  North  Carolina,  on  the 
White  Oak  river,  S3  miles  S.  of  Xewber*. 

Dulmen,  a  small  town  of  Westobalu. 
with  a  castle.  Population  17p0.  Toe  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  employed  in  the  vm- 
irig  of  linen.  16  miles  S.W.  of  Monster. 
Long.  7.  15.  £.    Lat.  51.  50.  N. 

Dulnan,  a  river  o£  Scotland,  in  low- 
ness-abjre,  which  fitlls  into  the  Spey« 
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Dulveeton,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Che  county  of  Somerset,  on  the  east 
ode  of  the  river  Ex,  and  consisting  of  two 
streets.  The  chief  manufactures  are  coarse 
woollen  cloths  and  blankets.  A  market  is 
held  here  weekly,  and  there  are  two  fairs 
annually.  Population  103d.  13  miles  from 
South  Moulton,  and  168  W.  of  London. 

Du lupin,  one  of  the  smaller  Philippine 
islands,  near  the  west  coast  of  Samar.  Long. 
124. 13.  E.    Lat.  13.  34.  N. 

Dulwich,  a  village  of  England,  iu  the 
county  of  Surrey,  on  the  confines  of  the 
county  of  Kent.  Here  is  a  college,  which 
was  founded  in  1614  by  William  Allen, 
i  eoaaedian,  for  six  poor  men  and  twelve 
boys.  The  building  was  erected  after  a  de- 
sign of  Inigo  Jones.  The  conditions  on 
which  this  appointment  is  given,  are,  that 
the  muster  shall  be  unmarried,  and  that  lie 
shall  bear  the  name  of  Allen.  Dulwich 
ra  formerly  resorted  to  for  the  benefit  of 
a  mineral  springy  which  has  now  fallen 
into  disrepute.    5  miles  S.E.  of  London. 

DuMAKiy  j,  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  island  of  Borneo.  Long.  1 13.  E.  Lat. 
1.40.N. 

Dumiarny,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Perthshire,  4  miles  in  length  and  3  in 
breadth.  It  comprises  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  Stratheme,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
country  is  everywhere  various  and  delight- 
ful. Pitcaithly,  so  famous  for  ita  mine- 
ral waters,  is  in  this  parish-  Population 
1037. 

Du  msaeton,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Perthshire,  on  the  east 
by  the  counties  of  Stirling  and  Lanark,  on 
the  south  by  the  river  Clyde  and  Renfrew* 
dure,  and  on  the  west  by  Lochlong,  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  and  by  Argyleshire.  It  consists 
of  two  detached  portions,  separated  by  an 
interval  of  six  miles;  the  larger,  compre- 
hending 10  parishes,  extends  40  miles  in 
length  by  12  in  breadth;  and  the  smaller, 
containing  two  parishes,  and  completely  in- 
closed by  the  shires  of  Stirling  and  Lanark, 
is  12  miles  by  4 :  together,  th,ey  are  com- 
puted to  contain  a  superficial  area  of  $30 
square  miles,  or  about  147,000  English 
seres,  exclusive  of  lakes,  which  are  numer- 
ous. An  accurate  survey  is  now  (1818)  in 
progress.  The  principal  lake  is  Lochlomond, 
which,  in  extent  and  beauty  of  scenery,  is 
tmrjvalled  in  Britain.  About  86,000  acres 
are  occupied  by  muirs  and  mountains.  Ben- 
yorlich,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  county, 
is  in  the  parish  of  Arrochar,  on  the  west 
side  of  Lochlomond,  and  rises  to  a.  height 
ncarlv  equal  to  that  of  Benlomond  (m  Stir- 
lingshire) on  the  east  side  of  the  lake, 
which  is  3269  feet  above  the  level  of  the'  sea. 
Iron  ore  is  found  at  Garscube,  on  the  banks 
?f  the  rjyer  Kelvin;  and  about  3000  tons 


of  ironstone  are  annually  dug  up  in  the 
parishes  of  Kirkintilloch  and  Cumbernauld, 
and  sent  to  Carron  iron  foundcries.  Exten* 
sive  fields  of  coal  lie  in  different  places, 
one  of  which  at  Langfauld,  in  Easter  Kil- 
patrick  parish,  produces  about  11,000  tons 
yearly.  In  some  pits,  die  coal  is  incumbent 
on  limestone,  and  both  are  quarried  together. 
Freestone  abounds,  particularly  at  Garscube, 
where  it  is  of  superior  beauty.  The  annual 
supply  of  slates  from  Camatreddan,  near 
Luss,  amounts  to  800,000,  and  there  are 
other  slate  quarries  not  wrought  The  canal 
between  Forth  and  Clyde,  which  passes 
through  the  county,  affords  a  ready  means 
of  conveyance  for  its  mineral  and  other  pro- 
ductions. Besides  extensive  and  increasing 
plantations,  there  are  computed  to  be  12,000 
acres  covered  with  copse  woods,  which 
lie  more  especially  near  Lochlomond  and 
Lochlong,  and  give  a  value  to  land  which 
would  otherwise  be  comparatively  unpro- 
ductive. The  soil  is  in  many  places 
good,  and  yields  abundant  crops;  but 
agriculture  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  manufactures,  though  latterly 
it  has  been  advancing  rapidly.  The  growth 
of  the  county  is  as  yet  unequal  to  its 
consumpt,  and  grain  is  the  principal  im- 
port. The  whole  live  stock  of  the  county  is 
computed  at  1300  deer,  1500  horses,  9120 
black  cattle,  28,000  sheep,  and  650  swine. 
Upwards  of  3000  persons  of  both  sexes  are 
employed  in  the  manufactures  of  Dumbar- 
tonshire, among  which  are  the  numerous 
and  extensive  print-fields  on  the  Leven, 
where  bleaching  is  also  carried  on,  on  a 
large  scale;  the  cotton  manufactures  at 
Duntocher  and  Milton ;  the  manufactory  at 
Dumbarton  of  crown-glass ;  tanning,  weav- 
ing, and  paper  making ;  a  distillery  of  pyro- 
ligneous  acjd,  chiefly  from  oak,  is  carried  on 
near  Renton;  and  by  a  process  recently 
discovered,  the  acid  is  so  purified,  as  to 
form  a  vinegar  of  superior  strength  and 
quality.  These  articles  form  the  chief  ex- 
ports of  the  county.  Herring  and  salmon 
are  also  exported,  There  are  ten  annual 
fairs  for  horses,  black  cattle,  and  sheep. 
The  surface  of  the  county  is  partitioned' 
among  about  150  proprietors,  exclusive  of 
small  feuers.  This  shire  contains  one  royal 
burgh,  Dumbarton,  the  towns  of  Kirkintil- 
loch, Cumbernauld,  and  Helensburgh,  and 
several  villages,  of  which  the  chief  are  Old 
Kirkpatrick,  Ren  ton,  and  Alexandria.  Some- 
what above  one  third  of  the  county  popula- 
tion reside  in  the  towns  and  large  viuages,an4 
above  a  half  are  engaged  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures. There  are  some  fine  seats,  parti- 
cularly the  magnificent  residence  of  the 
duke  of  Argyle  at  Roseneath,  not  vet  whol- 
ly completed,  Balloch  castle,  Tillochewen, 
castle,  Kosedoe  house,  fyss,  and  Cameron^ 
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on  the  banks  of  Lochlomond;  Cumber- 
nauld, Garscube,  Levenside,  and  others. 
Dumbartonshire  sends  one  member  to  par* 
liament.    Population  in  1811,  81,739. 

Dumbarton,  a  town  of  Scotland,  the 
chief  town  of  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  is 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  river 
Leven  with  the  Clyde,  and  nearly  insulat- 
ed by  the  former  at  high  water.  It  consists 
principally  of  one  well  paved  street,  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  and  has  a  capacious  mo- . 
dern  church  with  a  handsome  sjrire.  Part 
of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation, 
which  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  from  king 
James  in  1609;  and  an  ancient  arch,  still 
standing  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  and 
carefully  preserved,  is  supposed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  ruins.  About  3000  tons  of  shipping . 
belong  to  the  harbour,  in  which  there  is  a 
rise  of  11  feet  of  water  at  spring  tides.  The 
principal  manufacture  is  crown-glass,  in 
which  300  persons  are  here  employed,  and 
about  17,000  tons  of  coal  consumed  annual- 
ly. The  extent  of  this  manufacture  may  be 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  the  government 
duties,  which,  in  the  year  ending  5th  July , 
1818,  exceeded  L.  11 9,000;  and  in  the  five 
years  preceding  that  date,  avenged  L. 97, 800 
annually.  Some  tanning  and.  weaving  is 
also  carried  on.  .  There  are  two  an-' 
mud  fairs,  one  in  March  for  horses,  and 
the  other  in  August  for  cows.  The 
Dumbarton  Muir  market,  held  in  June,  is 
the  principal  mart  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
for  the  safe^of  Highland  cattle.  Dumbarton 
was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  Alexander  II.  in 
1291,  and  unites  with  Glasgow,  Renfrew, 
and  Rutherglen,  in  sending  a  representative 
to  parliament.  The  ancient  castle  of  Dum- 
barton crowns  a  lofty  and  precipitous  rock, 
which  rises  abruptly  from  a  level  plain  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Leven, 
by  which  its  base  is  washed  on  two  sides; 
and  at  very  high  tides  it  is  entirely  insulat- 
ed. The  summit  divides  into  two  parts, 
which  are  gained  from  below  by  long 
flights  of  steps,  passing  several  batteries, 
the'  governor's  house,  the  barracks,  and 
storehouses,  on  the  ascent.  It  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  water.  In  the  days  of  the 
venerable  Bede  the  fort  was  considered  im- 
pregnable; but  it  was  reduced  by  famine 
in  766;  and  in  April  1571,  while  held  by 
the  adherents  of  queen  Mary,  it  was  sur- 
prised, and  taken  by  escalade,  during  a 
thick  fog.  This  fortress,  formerly  con- 
sidered as  the  key  to  the  West  Highlands, 
has  been  a  frequent  object  of  contention, 
and  has  stood  several  sieges.  The  only 
entrance  now  is  on  the  south  side.  The 
north  entsance,  mentioned  by  Buchanan, 
and  which  has  been  lopg  in  disuse,  was 
completely  built  up  in  1794,  when  the  for- 
ifioatjons  were  undergoing  some  repairs. 
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The  grounds  adjoining  the  rock  were  re- 
linquished by  an  act  of  queen  Anne's  par- 
liament in  1704,  in  favour  of  the  marquis 
of  Montrose,  reserving  to  the  crown  tf* 
rock  and  fortifications.  Population  of 
the  parish  of  Dumbarton  3121,  of  the 
town  2970,  and  including  the  suburbs  (on 
the  west  side  of  Leven,  which  are  con» 
nected  with  (he  town  by  an  elegant  bridge 
of  five  arches)  8170.  15  miles  VV.  from 
Glasgow,  and  57  W.  from  Edinburgh. 

DuMboo.     See  Domboo. 

Dumdah,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Bahar,  situated  in  a  hilly  country.  Long. 
81.  51.  K.     Lat.  21.  27.  N. 

Dvmeidsj,  a  town,  of  Arabia,  in  the 
country  of  Yemen,  36  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Chamir. 

Du me  Point,  a  cape  of  North  America, 
on  the  coast  of  New  Albion.  Long.  941. 
33.  £.     Lat.  34.  3.  N. 

Dum pries,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bound- 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Lanark, 
on  the  east  by  those  of  Peebles,  Selkirk, 
and  Roxburgh,  on  the  south  by  the  Solway 
frith  and  the  English  border,  and  on  the 
.west  by  the  counties  of  Kirkcudbright  and 
Ayr.  It  extends  50  miles  in  length  by  33 
in  breadth ;  its  circuit  is  about  174  mils, 
of  which  21  are  sea  coast;  and  its  superfi- 
cial area  amounts  to  1023  square  miles,  or 
644,385  square  acres.  Independent  of  the 
Solway  frith,  this  county  is  watered  by  the 
Nith,  the  Annan,  the  Esk,  and  many  tri- 
butary streams ;  all  flowing  from  the  wrath, 
and  discharging  themselves  into  the  frith. 
Some  of  them  contain  fine  trout  and  salmon. 
There  are  several  small  lakes  in  the  county; 
one  of  which,  called  Loch  Skeen,  ft  the 
source  of  the  Moffat  water,  is  1300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  very  deep,  and 
about  two  miles  in  circumference.  Kagks 
frequent  the  surrounding  mountains,  and 
build  their  nests  on  an  island  in  the  lake. 
Sulphureous  and  chalybeate  spring!  at  Mot* 
fat  are  in  repute  for  their  properties,  at- 
tracting a  considerable  and  regular  resort  of 
strangers,  principally  in  the  summer  seam 
The  surface  of  this  county  is  exceedingly 
irregular,  a  large  portion  of  it  is  raoujuab- 
ous,  and  much  o£  the  land  barren  and  cover- 
ed with  heath.  Of  42  parishes,  into  which 
the  whole  is  divided,  7  are  considered  man- 
time,  18  midland,  and  1?  mountainous,  the 
last  exceeding  one  half  of  the  county.  The 
higher  parts  are  greatly  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  the  mountains  HartfeJI, 
Queensberry  hill,  and  Wisp  hill,  rising 
2629,  2259,  and  1934  feet,  respectively. 
Lead  is  found  in  great  abundance  at  Was- 
lockhead,  the  ore  yielding  from  74  to  60 
per  cent.,  and  from  6  to  12  ounces  of  silver 
are  extracted  from  a  ton  of  lead  ore.  The 
mines  in  1809  poduced  080  tons  of  petal, 
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chich  were^alued  at  above  L.S3,O0O,  and 
unve  employment  to  300  men*    One  sixth* 
Mon-^  to  the  proprietor  a3  rent.    Particles 
rt*  gold  are  said  to  bo  washed  down  from 
rh  r mountains,  and  of  old  a  considerable 
quantity  of  that  precious  metal  was  collect- 
cl    A  mine  of  antimony  was  formerly 
worked  at  Gletodinnrag,  which  produced 
i  considerable  quantity  yearly.      Coal  is 
found  in   several   parts   of  the    county, 
and  there  is  a   great    quantity  of  lime, 
which  proves  bigftlV  useful    for   agricul- 
tural purposes.     This  'circumstance  is  said  ' 
to  have   directed    the   attention   of  far- 
mers more  to  agriculture  than  pasturage;' 
but  from  the  hilly  nature  of  the  county,- 
much  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  latter  purpose. 
It  n  computed  that  the  live  stock  amounts 
to  30,000  black  cattle,  of  which,  12,000  are 
milk  cows;   8000  horses,   200,000   sheep, 
and  13,000  swine ;  the  latter  are  reared  in 
greater  number*  here  than  in  most  parts  of 
Scotland.    The  soil  of  this  county  is  divid- 
«1  among  450  proprietors,  and  cultivated 
by  about  13,000  farmers ;  and  the  real  rent 
of  the  whole,  in  1808,  was  about  L.240,000. 
From  the  singular  rise  which  took  place  for 
some  years  preceding  and  following  that 
period,  the  actual  value  of  the  land  is  doubt- 
ful.   The  principal  manufactures  are  linen, 
for  home  consumpt ;  cotton  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  Langholm  and  Annan ;  carpeting 
ii  made  at  Holm,  near  Sanquhar;  paper  at 
Langholm.  In  the  parishes  of  Cummertrees 
and  Huthwell,  salt  is  made,  which,  under  a 
particular  privilege,  is  duty  free ;  tanning, 
candlemaking,  and  brewing,  are  carried  on 
in  the  town  of  Dumfries ;  and  there  is  a 
wall  iron  work  at  Kirkconnel.   No  branch 
of  the  arts  or  manufactures  is  conducted  on 
a  lirge  scale  in*  the  county,  except  smelting 
lead  ore.    The  principal  exports  are  lead, 
rattle,  wool,  grain,  and  potatoes;  and  the 
thief  imports  coal>  slate,  iron,  timber,  wine, 
«ul  groceries*     As  already  observed,  Dum- 
fries-shire is  divided  into  42  parishes;  it 
contains  four  royal  burghs,  Dumfries,  An- 
nan, Lochmaben,  and  Sanquhar;  and  seve-v 
ril  considerable  villages,  as  Moffat,  Lang-V 
holm,  and  Thornhill.    There  are  several 
fine  seats  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
ancient  and  modern  nobility,  as*  Drumlan- 
rig  castle  on  the  river  Nith,  with  a  park ; 
besides  others  belonging 'to  the  gentry, 
whose  families  have  been  much  longer  es- 
tablished.    Several  interesfing  ruins  are 
dispersed  throughout  the  county,  particu- 
larly of  castles,  the  proximity  of  England 
rendering  this  county  a   frequent   scene 
of  hostilities;  there  are  Caerlaverock  castle, 
which  was  besieged  and    taker!  by  Ed- 
ward 1.  in  1300 ;  and  Lochmaben  castle, 
a  royal  fortress,  which  was  occasionally  the 
residence  of  Robert  Bruce.   There  are  many 


Roman  works  still  visible,  of  which  the 
commanding  and  extensive  encampment  on 
Burneswark  is  the  most  celebrated.  From 
Annandale  a  Roman  road  pisses  through 
Lanarkshire,  and  may  be  traced  near  Amis- 
field,  where  it  is  called  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion '  the- king's  road.*  It  is  again  seen  on\ 
Closebufn  muir,  at  the  castle  of  Morton, 
and  at  the  village  of  Durrisdeer,  where 
there  is  a  small  encampment.  In  many- 
places  the  stone  causeway  is  still  entire, 
particularly  where  it  enters  Lanarkshire. 
Families,      ....  12,96V 

1  occupied  in  agricul- 

ture,       .        .      3,96S 
— — —  in  trade  &  ma- 
nufactures, 4,435 

■   '    — otherwise,       4,667 

Total  individuals,  .  .  .  62,960* 
Dumfries,  a  royal  burgh  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  the 
seat  of  a  synod  and  presbytery  of  that  name. 
The  town  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  rising 
ground,  on  the  east  of  the  river  Nith,  about' 
9  miles  from  its  influx  into  the  Solway  frith. 
Dumfries  was  very  early  a  place  of  consider- 
able note,  and  still  bears  marks  of  high  an- 
tiquity. A  handsome  bridge  was  thrown 
across  the  river  in  1795 ;  and  from  the  im- 
provements which  have  lately  been  made  in 
the  navigation  of  the  Nith,  vessels  of  ISO 
tons  burden  can  now  come  up  to  the  town. 
Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  this  erec- 
tion there  is  another  bridge,  said  to  have 
been  begun  by  Demagilla  Douglass,  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Galloway,  and  mother  of 
John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  which,  at  the 
time  it  was  built,  was  no  doubt  considered 
a  very  noble  structure.  A  little  eastward  of 
this  bridge  stood  the  monastery  where  Ro- 
bert Bruce  killed  John  Cumming,  not  a 
vestige  of  which  remains,  excepting  a  well, 
about  30  feet  deep,  lately  discovered.  Upon 
the  present  site  of  the  new  church  stood  a 
castle,  which  commanded  the  bridge  and 
monastery,  and  which  was  doubtless  con- 
sidered a  place  of  great  safety  during  the 
early  periods  of  ournistory;  for  Dumfries, 
from  its  vicinity  to  England,  was  peculiarly 
exposed  to  the  hostile  inroads  of  the  Cum- 
brians and  other  borderers.  When  James 
VI.  returned  to  visit  the  place  of  his  nati? 
vity  in  1617,  he  presented  the  incorporated 
trades  with  a  small  silver  gun,  the  barrel  of 
which  still  remains,  and  is  shot  for  annual- 
ly, or  at  longer  intervals.  The  successful 
competitor,  after  being  suitably  decorated, 
returns  the  nriie  during  the  festivities  of  the 
day,  after  which  it  is  deposited  in  the  trades1 
box  until  the  next  competition.  Previous 
to  the  year  1448,  Dumfries  was  burnt  by 
the  English,  and  after  repeated  calamities 
from  invasions,  was  again  ravaged  in  1 570. 
At  d  late?  period,  1706,  the  inhabitants; 
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indignant  at  the  articles  of  the  union*  pub- 
licly committed  them  to  the  flames  at  the 
cross;  but  they  adhered  to  the  reigning 
family  during  the  rebellion  of  1715.  In 
1745,  the  pretender  with  his  army  entered 
the  town,  and  laid  the  inhabitants  under 
contribution.  The  town  consists  of  several 
streets,  the  principal  of  which,  running 
parallel  to  the  river,  is  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  some  parts  near- 
ly 100  feet  broad.  There  are  two  churches 
with  spires  and  clocks,  besides  Burgher  and 
Antiburgher  meeting-houses,a  Relief  chapel, 
a  place  of  worship  for  Methodists  and  Mis- 
sionaries^ a  ch&Del  for  those  of  the  Episcopal 
sersuasion,  and  one  for  Roman  Catholics. 
There  is  an  hospital  here  for  aged  persons 
and  orphans;  also  an  infirmary  and  lunatic 
asylum  for  this  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ty, which  was  founded  in  1787,  and  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  other  public  edifices  are  a  town- 
jhouse,  built  in  1706;  a  county  jail  and 
court-house,  lately  completed ;  an  academy 
for  the  instruction  of  youth,  erected  a  .few 
years  ago  by  subscription,  where  the  sons 
«f  burgesses  are  taught  Latin  and  Greek 
free;  a  theatre,  and  assembly  rooms.  In 
the  centre  of  the  town  there  is  an  obelisk 
erected  by  the  county  about  1760,  com- 
memorating the  benefactions  which  it  de- 
rived from  Charles  duke  of  Queensberry. 
No  manufactures  on  an  extensive  scale  are 
carried  on  here,  the  trade  of  the  place  being 
chiefly  confined  to  hats,  stocking,  brewing, 
candlemaking,  and  tanning.  The  principal 
exports  are,  wool,  grain,  and  potatoes;  the 
imports,  wood,  iron,  slate,  lime,  coals,  cork, 
wine,  and  groceries.  A  market  is  held  week- 
ly, and  there  are  two  annual  fairs,  each  of 
eight  days  duration,  at  which  vast  numbers 
of  black  cattle  and  horses  are  sold.  It  is 
computed  that  30,000  hare  skins  are  brought 
to  a  fair  in  February.  The  circuit  courts 
for  the  southern  district  of  Scotland  are 
held  here  twice  a  year.  Dumfries  is  a  royal 
burgh,  and  unites  with  Annan,  Lochmaben, 
Sanquhar,  and  Kirkcudbright,  in  returning 
a  representative  to  parliament.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  provost,  three  bailies,  dean, 
and  treasurer,  12  merchant  councillors,  and 
7  deacons  of  trades ;  in  all  25.  Population 
9262,  of  which  about  470  are  free  in  the 
trades,  and  about  250  burgesses  not  ia 
the  trades.  30  miles  from  Carlisle,  76 
from  Glasgow,  and  71  S.  S.  W.  from  Ed- 
inburgh. 

Dumfeies,  a  town  of  Virginia,  and  the 
chief  town  of  Prince  William  county.  It 
}ies  on  the  north  side  of  Quantico  creek, 
four  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the 
jPotowmac.  185  miles  S.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Dummar,  a  town  of  Syria,  4  miles  W. 
<tf  Damascus. 


Dummk,  *  small  river  of  Lower  Saxony, 
which  falls  into  the  Jetze  near  Wustnu. 

Dummer,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Grafton  county,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Dummeesxe,  a  small  lake  of  Westphalia, 
between  the  territories  of  Munster,  Osna- 
bruck  and  Diepholts.  It  is  about  three 
miles  long,  and  two  broad.  It  was  near  this 
that  Oermanicus  defeated  the  Germans  un. 
der  Hermann. 

Dummeaston,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Windham  county,  Vermont. 

Dum PALis,  a  spacious  bay  on  the  vest 
coast  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  into  which 
two  rivers  empty  themselves.  The  strath 
shore  consists  of  high  black  dim}  covered 
with  wood,  and  there  are  two  towns  in  the 
lower  parts.  Good  anchorage  is  found  here, 
and  the  bay  is  much  resorted  to  far  the 
great  variety  of  fish  frequenting  it 

Dumpalis,  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of 
Celebes,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  Dumpak 
bay,  which  abounds  with  grain  and  roots. 
The  inland  merchants  bring  gold  dust 
and  a  particular  drug,  which  they  dispose 
of  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who 
give  them  in  return,  tobacco,  opium,  white 
cloths,  iron  knives,  and  creeses.  Here  the 
natives  fight  with  poisoned  barbed  arrows, 
blown  out  of  black  ebony  tubes,  four  or 
five  feet  long,  in  the  use  of  which  they 
are  very  expert,  and  kill  ft  the  distance 
of  20  yards.  Shocks  of  earthquakes  ire 
sometimes  felt  in  this  quarter  of  the 
island. 

DuMaov,  the  name  of  several  small  towns 
in  Bengal  and  Behar. 

Dun,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Angus,  situated  between  the  towns  or 
Brechin  and  3d ontrose.  It  is  about  4  miks 
both  in  length  and  breadth.  Popukrioa 
680. 

Dun,  a  small  town  of  France,  with  1000 
inhabitants,  on  the  Meuae,  9  miks  &  of 
Stenay. 

Dun  le  Palleteau,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  La  Crease, 
with  1100  inhabitants.  11  miles  N.&of 
La  Souterraine. 

Dun  le  Aoi,  a  town  of  France,  io  the 
department  of  the  Cher,  with  2700  inha- 
bitants, situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Auron,  IS  miles  S.  £.  of  Bourges.  Long. 
2.  34.  21*  E.   Lat.  46.  53.  5.  N. 

Dun  a,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  run* 
into  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  15. 10-  S. 

Dun  a  burg,  a  small  town  of  European 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Witepsk,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Dwina.  Population 
about  600.  In  1812  the  Rnasiajuhad  here 
extensive  intrenchmeuts,  which  hoveva 
were  abandoned,  and  occupied  by  the 
Freucb,    SO  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Foiotsk, 
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and  256  S.  S.  W.  of  St  Petersburg.    Long. 
8*.  14.  E.   Lat  56.5.  N. 

Dwamundk,  a  small  fortress  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  in  Courland,  on  the  left  bank 
uf  the  Dwina,  at  the  influx  of  that  river 
into  the  gulf  if  Riga.  It  has  a  small  har- 
bour, but  is  useful  chiefly  for  the  protection 
of  Rigs.  1 5  miles  N.  W.  of  Riga.  Long. 
23.  40.  E.  Lat.  57.  5.  N. 

Dvnan,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  south* 
west  coast  of  the  isle  of  Skye.  Long.  6. 
14.  W.  Let  57.  9.  N. 

Dunbar,  a  seaport  town  ef  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Haddington :  it  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  frith  of  Forth ;  and 
was  created  a  royal  burgh  by  a  charter 
from  David  II.  The  principal  street  is 
brosd  and  spacious,  and  presents  an  air  of 
regularity  seldom  found  in  places  of  equal 
extent.  The  harbour,  which  is  defended 
by  a  battery,  is  of  difficult  access ;  but  is 
or  great  safety  for  shipping.  The  east  pier 
wis  begun  during  the  protectorship  of 
Cromwell,  who  granted  L.  800  towards 
defraying  the  expense.  The  shore  is  pecu- 
liarly' romantic ;  it  is  rocky  to  a  danger- 
oos  degree,  and-  shipwrecks  are  not  un- 
common in  the  neighbourhood ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  fife  boat  has  been  pro- 
cured within  these  few  years,  by  public 
subscription.  Ship-building  is  carried  on ; 
there  is  also  a  soap  manufactory,  two  iron 
founderies,  cVc.  and  spining  mills,  upon  a 
small  scale,  in  the  adjacent  villages  or  Bel- 
haveo  and  Westbarns;  but  of  late  years, 
trade  in  general  has  been  upon  the  decline. 
It  has  now  however  begun  to  revive ;  and 
a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
poods  has  been  established  on  the  site  of 
the  cavalry  barracks,  near  Belhaven.  The 
herring  fishery  also,  which  gives  employ- 
ment to  a  considerable  number  of  persons, 
is  prosecuted  here  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
and  so  early  as  1 577,  Dunbar  appears  to  have 
been  the  station,  not  only  for  the  Scots, 
but  the  Dutch  boats  engaged  in  that  traffic. 
Dunbar  (i.  e.  the  Castle  of  Bar},  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  and  derived  its  name 
from  Bar,  a  valiant  captain,  on  whom 
Kenneth  bestowed  it,  for  his  valour  against 
the  Picts.  The  church,  which  stands  on 
an  eminence,  east  from  the  town,  was 
founded  in  1398,  by  George  earl  of  March : 
it  is  loo  feet  long  and  94  broad,  built  in 
the  form  of  a  cross;  but  it  has  now  fallen 
w  much  into  decay,  that  a  modern  fabric  is 
*bwt  toot  erected.  Here  also  was  an  abbey 
and  college  of  canons,  founded  by  the  said 
earls:  vestiges  of  which  were  dug  up  some 

yean  ago.    West  from  the  harbour  stands 

the  venerable  ruins  of  the  castle, 

•  Otto  ifaog  otr  the  rugged  rocka, » 

"faich  project  into  the  sea.  Before  the  use 
of  titulary  it  was  deemed'  impregnable. 


Edward  it.  after  his  defeat  at  Bannockbum 
fled  hither;  and  like  Xerxes,  after  the 
battle  of  Salarms,  effected  his  escape  to  hit 
own  kingdom  in  a  fishing  boat*  In  1337, 
the  castle  was  defended  by  the  countess  of 
March  (commonly  called  Black  Agnes),  in 
die  absence  of  her  husband,  and  sustained 
a  siege  of  twenty-two  weeks,  while  it  was 
blockaded  by  the  Genoese  tallies  by  sea ; 
but  the  English  army,  though  commanded 
by  Edward  in  person,  were  obliged  to  with- 
draw. To  this  place  was  the  unfortunate 
Mary  carried  by  Botbwell,  some  time  pre- 
vious to  their  marriage  on  the  15th  May 
1567;  and  to  this  scene  of  his  criminal 
pleasure  was  her  guilty  paramour  shortly 
after  compelled  to  betake  himself  as  a 
temporary  place  of  refuge,  after  the  flight 
from  Carberry  hill.  For  the  foul  deeds  and 
flight  of  James  earl  of  Bothwell,  this  proud 
frrtaKce,  that  had  sustained  so  many  sieges 
and  buffeted  many  a  storm,  was  it  woukt 
appear  doomed  to*  suffer ;  for  these,  it  is 
said,  induced  the  parliament  of  December 
1567  to  direct  its  demolition.  Between 
the  castle  and  harbour  there  is  a  rock  called 
the  Isle,  on  which  the  present  battery 
is  built ;  it  consists  of  beautiful  basaltic 
columns  of  red  stone,  interspersed  with  veins 
ofl  jasper,  in  many  respects  resembling  the 
Giant  s  Causeway  in  Ireland.  Pebbles  are 
often  found  on  the  beach.  Population  of 
the  town  and  parish  in  1818,  4499.  97 
miles  E.  of  Edinburgh. 

DuNBAkTOK,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Hillsborough  county,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Dcnbeath,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Caithness,  which  runs  into  the 
sea,   8  miles  N.  E.  of  the  Ord  of  Caith- 


Dunblane,  a  town  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Perth,  situated  on 
tile  banks  of  the  river  Allan.  It  consists 
principally  of  one  street,  intersected  by 
lanes.  An  episcopal  see  was  founded  neve 
by  David  I.  of  Scotland,  in  1142;  but 
most  of  the  cathedral  is  in  ruins,  excepting 
a  small  portion  of  it  which  serves  for  the 
parish  church.  It  has  been  916  feet  long, 
76  broad,  and  50  high.  Dr  Leighton,  who 
was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  in  166$, 
bequeathed  his  library  for  tie  use  of  the 
clergy  in  his  diocese,  and  a  small  fund  for 
its  support;  since  which  time  it  has  re- 
ceived several  accessions.  Dunblane  con- 
tains a  jail,  and  is  the  site  of  some  inferior 
judicatures.  A  mineral  well  was  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood  lately,  which  is  re- 
sorted to  tor  its  medicinal  qualities.  At  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  a* 
engagement  took  place,  on  Sherifftnuir, 
between  the  adherents  of  the  pretender 
and  the  royal  forces,  in  1715,  and  the 
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victory  remained  doubtful  Population 
£733.  6  miles  N.  of  Stirling,  and  41 
N.  W.  of  Edinburgh.  Long.  3.  59.  £. 
Lat.  56.  12.  N, 

*  Dun  boo,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Fife- 
shire.  It  lies  in  a  valley  between  two  hills, 
and  is  from  3  to  3 £  miles  in  length  and 
about  2  breadth.    Population  185. 

Dun  boy  Rock,  a  rock  near  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland.     Long.  1.  46.  W.   Lat 

57.  22.  N. 

.  Dunboynb,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  which  was  burnt  by  the 
rebels  in  1798.     10  miles  N.  W.  of  Dublin. 

Duncan^  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  north  coast 
of  Jamaica.  Long.  77.  23.  W.  Lat.  18. 
31.N.« 

Duncan's  Canal,  aji  inlet  on.  an  island 
lying  off  the  west  coast  of  North  America, 
so  called  by  Vancouver  after  admiral  Dun- 
can. It  is  about  25  miles  in  length,  and  is 
terminated  by  a  low  sandy  flat,  in  lat.  56. 

58.  N.  long.  22S.  52.  E. 

•  Duncan's  Passage,  a  strait  between  the 
Great  and  Little  Andaman  islands. 

Duncan's  Sugab-Loaf,  an  island  in  the 
Mergui  archipelago;  of  a  triangular  form, 
about  6  miles  in  circuit,  near  the  south 
coast  of  the  island  of  St  Matthew.  Lat  9. 
42.  N. 

Duncan non,  a  small  town  and  fort  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  situat- 
ed on  the  east  const  of  Waterford  harbour, 
with  a  pier  for  small  vessels.  The  fort 
commands  the  river  Suir,  but  is  itself  com- 
manded further  inland.  According  to  tra- 
dition, Duucannon  was  built  by  Connane, 
one  of  Ossian's  generals.  Population  465. 
•6  miles  from  Waterford. 

Duncansborough,  a  township  of  Ver- 
mont, on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Memphre- 
raagog. 

Duncansby  Head,  a  cape  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Caithness,  the  north-east 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 
Long.  2.  53.  W.  Lat  58.  33.  N. 

Du nchonnel,  a  small  island  of  the 
Hebrides,  in  Scotland,  3  miles  N.  W.  of 
Jura. 

Duncombe  Bay,  a  bay  on  die  north  coast 
of  Norfolk  island,  in  the  South  Pacific 
ocean. 

Duncow,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Dum- 
fries-shire, -containing  200  inhabitants. 

Dunda  Raj  four,  a  seaport  of  Hindos- 
tan,  in  Concan,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
which  flows  into  the  sea,  with  a  good  har- 
bour. 36  miles  S.  of  Bombay.  Long.  27. 
48.  E.  Lat.  18.  26.  N. 

Dunda  h,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Sinde.  It  is  principally  inhabited  by 
weavers,  and  the  surrounding  county  is 
well  cultivated.  It  is  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  Goonee  river.    Lat.  24.  65.  N. 


.  Dcndah  Rajipore,  a  ^seaport  town  «f 
Hindostan,  province  of  Bejapore.  h  w« 
the  principal  station  of  the  Aftahomrtaji  fie.:, 
commanded  by  the  Siddees,  or  Abyssinians. 
and  was  taken  by  Sevagee  by  stratagem,  m 
ihe  year  1460.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
pf  the  JRajpore  river,  the  entrance  to  which 
j»  commanded  by  the  fortified  island  tail- 
ed Gingerah.  It  belongs  to  the  Sidd«s 
but  is,  tributary  to  the  Mahrattas.  Lobc\ 
72.  55.  £.  Lat.  18.  19.  N. 

Dundalk,  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  i.i 
the  county  of  Loutn,  situated  on  a  river  ui 
the  same  name,,  at  the  mouth  of  a  bjy  Li 
the  Irish  channel.  It  consists  principal); 
of  one  wide  street,  intersected  by  man) 
lanes.  There  is  a  good  harbour  here;  id 
among  the  public  buildings  are  a  market 
house,  court  house,  jail,  barracks,  and  a 
charter  school.  •  The  only  cambric  manu- 
facture in  Ireland  was  established  rati*? 
town  in  1737,  by  manufacturers  from 
France,  and  has  ever  since  flourished, 
Muslin  is  also  made  here,  and  corn  is  ex- 
ported. It  is  the.  assize  town  ei'  the 
county,,  and  returns  one  member  to  d* 
imperial  parliament.  Population  ttat 
15,000.  18  miles  from  Drogheda,  and  40 
N.  of  Dublin. .  Long.  6.  23.  W.  Lat.J4. 
12.  N. 

Dundas's  IsLAND,an  island  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  North  America,  about  5  mile* 
broad  from  east  to  west,  and  about  15  nul<* 
long,  so  named  by  Vancouver.  A  gre* 
number  of  dangerous  rocks  lie  on  its  QorJb 
side. 

Dun  das,  Point,  the  eastern  point  of 
entrance  into*  an  inlet  on  the  north  side 
of  Cross  sound,  on  the  west  coast  of 
North. America.  Long.  224.  I.E.  Lat& 
21.  N. 

Dundee,  a  seaport  town  of  Scotland,  m 
the  county  of.  Angus  or  Forfarshire,  abat- 
ed on  the  north  bank  of  the  frith  of  T*y, 
about  12  miles  from  it* mouth.  The  town 
of  Dundee  is  large  and  well  built,  bat  is 
far  from  being  elegant,  although  it  contains 
many  handsome  public  rpuildings  as  veil  as 
private  houses.  It  consists  of  tour  princi- 
pal streets,  diverging  from  the  markeupkrc 
or  High-street,  which  is  a  spacious  square, 
360  feet  long,  by  100  broad.  There  are, 
besides,  various  smaller  streets,  which  arc 
generally  narrow.  A  little  to  the  west  rf 
the  High-street,  stands  the  Old  church, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  David  earl  of 
Huntingdon  in  1 189,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  gratitude  for  his  deliver- 
ance from  shipwreck,  in  which  he  had  near- 
ly perished  on  his  return  from  the  third 
crusade:  it  has  a  large  square  Gothic 
tower;  or  steeple,  156  feet  high  ( though 
apparently  never  finished),  at,  the  wvst 
end   of  it :   it   contains  four  places  oi 
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wto-ship,  and  when  entire  must  have  been 
i  magnificent  edifice.  On  the  south  side 
ut'  the  High-street,  the  town-house  is  built, 
upon  the  site  of  an  old  church,  and  con- 
tuns  a  gutkl-hall,  court-room,  prison,  the 
town-clerk  s  office,  apartments  for  the  Dun- 
dee bank,  with  vaulted  repositories  for  the 
town's  records,  &c.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
square  there  is  a  handsome  trades-hall,  with 
a  front  of  Ionic  pilasters  and  a  neat  cupola, 
and  at  the  south-east  corner,  about  100  feet 
from  the  trades-halt,  stood  the  Castle-hill, 
«o  called  from  a  castle  which  once  stood  on 
it  It  consisted  of  hard  whin-stone,  and  is 
now  quarried  away  with  great  labour  and 
expence,  to  make  way  for  a  spacious  street, 
called  Castle-street,  which  opens  to  the 
harbour.  In  this  street  an  elegant  Epis- 
copal chapel  has  been  built,  and  a  theatre. 
On  an  eminence  near  the  street  called  the 
Colgate,  St  Andrew's  church  has  been 
built,  which  is  an  elegant  structure,  ami 
has  a  spire  139  feet  high.  There  are  many 
friendly  and  religious  societies  in  the  place ; 
and  an  infirmary  for  the  reception  of  the 
destitute  sick,  a  dispensary  for  out-patients, 
an  elegant  lunatic  asylum,  and  an  orphan 
institution.  A  disposition  to  unite  lite- 
rary improvement  with  the  pursuits  of 
trade,  has  long  manifested  itself  in  Dun- 
dee ;  and  besides  the  public  and  other 
achools,  which  are  well  supplied  with  good 
teachers,  there  is  an  established  academy 
for  teaching  mathematics,  the  French  and 
Italian  languages,  and  other  branches  of 
literature,  with  respectable  professors  in 
each  department,  and  a  good  apparatus  for 
natural  philosophy. 

The  harbour  is  commodious,  easily  ad- 
mitting trading  vessels  of  large  burden.  It 
has  lately  been  improved,  having  been  en- 
larged so  as  to  render  it  of  more  safe  and 
easy  access ;  and  a  wet  dock  has  been  con- 
structed, with  various  other  improvements, 
<m  an  extensive  scale,  which  will  afford  great 
accommodation  to  merchants.  About  154 
vessels  belong  to  the  port,  which  employ 
nearly  1300  seamen.  Of  these  8  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Greenland  fishery,  11  in  the 
London  trade,  and  the  remainder  are  most- 
ly engaged  in  the  trade  to  the  Baltic  The 
aggregate  burden  has  been  estimated  at 
16,000  tons.  In  1814,  the  advantages  of 
the  bonding  system  was  extended  to  Dun- 
dee in  respect  to  the  articles  of  wine  and 
spirits;  and  in  1818,  it  was  extended  in 
aspect  to  all  other  goods.  The  industrious 
inhabitants  of  this  place  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  linen  manufacture ;  and  there  are 
five  spinning  mills  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. Osnaburghs  and  other  coarse 
linens  are  manufectured  for  the  foreign 
fcftricet,  and  in  time  of  war,  canvas,  or  ssll- 
ooth,  is  an  important  article.  Considerable 


quantities  of  sack  cloth  and  cotton-  bagging 
are  also  made  for  exportation.  The  annual 
average  value  of  the  cloth  stamped  in  Dun- 
dee for  1815,  1816,  and  1817,  was  above 
L<tiQ0,000.  A  sugar  house  was  established 
some  years  since,  and  another  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years:  several  cotton 
works  were  also  attempted,  but  without 
success.  Coloured  threads  are  manufactur- 
ed of  good  quality,  and  are  in  high  repute  : 
they  find  a  ready  market.  Here  are  three 
private  banking  companies,  besides  a  branch 
of  the  British  Linen  company.  There  is 
also  an  insurance'  company  against  losses 
from  fire.  From  the  amount  of  land-  tax 
or  cess  paid  by  Dundee  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  it  appears  to  have  then  been 
the  second  town  for  opulence  in  the  king- 
dom. Dundee  seems  anciently  to  hav$ 
*  been  an  occasional  place  of  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland ;  and  the  lane  or  close 
leading  to  what  was  called  their  palace,  is 
still  distinguished  by  the  name  of  St  Mar- 
garet, queen  of  Malcolm  III.  Parliamen- 
tary conventions,  both  of  the  estates  and 
the  boroughs,  and  general  assemblies  of  the 
church,  were  often  held  in  Dundee ;  and  it 
had  also  the  privilege  of  a  mint:  the  re- 
mains of  the  mint  house  were  visible  a  few 
years  ago.  On  those  parts  where  the^town 
was  accessible  to  enemies,  it  was  defended 
by  a  double  wall ;  and  in  each  of  the  streets 
leading  through  these  there  were  two  gates 
or  ports:  these  gates  or  ports  have  been 
all  removed,  excepting  the  Cowgate  port  on 
the  east,  which  has  been  preserved  from 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  famous  and 
renowned  Mr  George  Wishart,  and  his  af- 
fectionate attention  to  the  inhabitants  dur- 
ingthe  dreadful  plague  in  1544. 

Dundee  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh 
by  king  William,  who  began  his  reign  m 
1165 ;  but  all  the  records  and  evidences  of 
its  ancient  rights  having  been  destroyed  or 
carried  off  by  Edward  I.,  they  were  re-es- 
tablished by  a  charter  of  king  Robert 
Bruce.  These  privileges  were  still  farther 
increased  in  subsequent  reigns,  and  were 
finallv  confirmed  by  the  great  charter  from 
Charles  I.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
provost,  4  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  trea- 
surer, and  13  councillors,  and  joins  with 
Forfar,  St  Andrew  s,  Cupar,  and  Perth,  in 
sending  a  member  to  parliament  Dundee 
was  twice  taken  by  the  English  in  the  reign 
of  Edward,  and  was  as  often  retaken  by 
Wallace  and  Bruce,  the  latter  of  whom  de- 
molished its  castle.  It  was  taken  and  burnt 
by  Richard  II.,  and  again  in  the  rehrn  of 
Edward  VI.  of  England.  It  was  stored 
by  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  and  was  with 
difficulty  saved  from  pillage  by  the  Cove- 
nanters. It  was  lastly  taken  and  given  up 
to  pillage  and  massacre  by  Monk,  during 
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the  protectorship  of  Cromwell.  Population 
in  1811,  30,989.  40  miles  N.  of  Edin- 
burgh. Long.  3.  2.  55.  W.  Lat.  56.  27. 
23.  N. 

Dundelchack,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  m 
the  county  of  Inverness,  about  6  miles 
long  and  1£  broad.  It  flows  by  a  small 
stream  into  the  Nairn. 

Du  nderheim,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Kinzig,  with  600  inhabitants. 
6  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Offenburgh. 

Dundonalb,  a  parish  and  village  of 
8cotlaud,  in  the  county  of  Ayr.  The 
parish  extends  from  the  harbour,  of  Irvine, 
about  8  miles  along  the  sea  coast.  Popula- 
tion 1610.  The  village  is  situated  about  3} 
miles  south  of  Irvine,  and  has  an  extensive, 
manufacture  of  cotton.  Near  it  is  the 
ancient  and  royal  castle  of  Dundonald. 

Du ndraich,  or  Druids'  Hill,  a  moun- 
tain of  Scotland,  in  Peebles-shire,  2100  feet 
high. 

DuvDaEGOAN,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which 
runs  into  Lochness,  6  miles  N.  of  Fort 
Augustus. 

Dun  drum,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  with  a  small  port,  6  miles 
,S.  W.  of  Downpatrick. 

Du ndokova,  a  settlement  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  300 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Turuchansk.  Long.  95. 
14.  E.  Lat  70.  16.  N. 

Dun  barn,  a  high  hill  of  Scotland,  a 
mile  north  of  the  town  of  Burntisland, 
remarkable  for  a  small  lake  on  its  summit, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  crater  of  an 
extinguished  volcano. 

Dunes,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  with 
480  houses.    9  miles  S.  £.  of  Agen. 

Dunes,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Tarn  and  Garonne,  with 
850  inhabitants. 

Dunfermline,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Fife,  occupying  an  eminence 
declining  to  the  south,  about  two  miles  and 
a  half  north  of  the  frith  of  Forth.  It  is 
irregularly  built,  having  been  the  work  of 
many  different  periods ;  and  some  of  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  inconvenient  The 
pariah  church  at  present  in  use  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  abbey,  extending  90 
feet  in  length,  65  in  breadth,  and  53  in 
height  The  roof  is  supported  by  10  massy 
columns,  some  of  which  are  encircled  by 
waving  lines.  The  spire  is  155  feet  high, 
and  the  whole  structure  evidently  appears 
to  be  of  considerable  antiquity.  Imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  east  gable  of  this 
church  a  new  one  is  erecting,  which,  from 
its  plan,  promises  to  be  One  of  the  hand- 
somest places  of  worship  in  this  part  of  the 
united  kingdom.  It  is  placed  also  in  a 
comnianding  position,  and  from  the  cir- 


cumstance of  its  protecting  the  sndeni 
place  of  sepulchre  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land,  and  from  its  containing,  eiperiaBr 
within  its  area,  according  to  a  recent  dis- 
covery, the  remains  of  Robert  Bruce,  k 
derives  a  higji  degree  of  interest  and  venen. 
tion.  The  entrance  to  this  new  church  a 
to  be  through  the  old,  which  is  to  be  suit- 
ably repaired  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
whole  length  of  the  building,  when  com- 

Eleted,  will  be  970  feet:  the  new  church 
i  to  be  seated  for  about  2300  people.  The* 
are  within  the  limits  of  the  parish  a  chapd 
of  ease,  and  several  meeting-houses  belong- 
ing  to  different  sects  of  Burghers,  one  to  the 
Antiburghers,  and  one  to  the  Relief,  be- 
sides meeting-houses  for  the  Baptists  ud 
Methodists.    There  are  several  charitabk 
endowments  here,  as  St  Leonard's  hospital, 
for  eight  widows,  but  no  edifice  is  xuiro- 
priated  for  receiving  them  ;  Pitreaviet  hos- 
pital, and  two  others.    A  town-boose  vas 
founded  in  1769,  and  a  handsome  guild- 
hall, with  a    steeple  192  feet  high,  wis 
erected  in  1808.     Dunfermline  has  ban 
long   famous   for   different     branches  of 
weaving,   but  particularly  of  taMe-lineo, 
which  is  said  to  be  conducted  more  exten- 
sively here  than  in  any  part  of  the  united 
kingdom.     This  came  into  great  repute 
about  the  year    1749,  when   nearly  400 
looms  were  employed,  but  in  1813  they 
had  increased  to  1000;  and  their  number 
for  the  present  year  1818,  within  the  limit! 
of  the  parish,  is  1500,  exclusive  of  mm 
others,  perhaps  150  in  the  parishe?  of  Cuf- 
ross,  Carnock,  Inverkeithing,  and  Tom- 
burn,  all  dependents  on  the  trade  of  this 
town.     The  average  value   of  the  linen 
manufactured  here  ia   L.  190,000  yearly. 
Quantities    of  cotton  goods  ere  libww 
wove  for  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  Besides  the 
weekly  market  on  Friday,  one  for  grim  od 
Tuesday  was  lately  established.    Dunferm- 
line is  a  royal  burgh,  and  unites  with  1d- 
verkeithmg,     Cuirass,   Queensftny,  and 
Stirling,  in  returning  a  representative  » 
parliament.     The  period  or  its  incorpora- 
tion is  unknown,  but  it  is  probah/r  of 
early  date.     Here  are  the  ranahu  of  the 
most  celebrated  abbey  in  Scotland,  which 
was  of  such  extent,  that  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, the  English  historian,  affirms  it 
would  accommodate  three  sovereign  wino*  I 
and  all  their  retinue. '    Malcolm  III.  of 
Scotland  is  usually  understood  to  haw 
founded  the  monastery,  and  is  said  to  hi* 
transferred  the  place  of  the  sepulchre  of 
the  Scottish  kings  hither  tram  the  island  of 
Icolmkill.     Historical  evidence  it  preserved  \ 
of  several  of'  them  having  been  entombed 
here ;  but  it  is  long  since  their  sepulehrei 
disappeared,  nor  is  there  a  single  inarm- 
tion  remaining.    The  ancient  records  of  the 
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property,  possessions,  and  privileges  of  the 
abbey,  are  still  preserved.    It  watf  newly 
destroyed  by  Edward  L,  who  wintered  in 
it,  together,  with  his  court,  in  1303 ;  and 
Froisurt  relates,  that  both  it  and  the  town 
were  burnt  by  the  English  in  1385.    How- 
ever, tome  historians  seem  to  doubt  the 
latter  fact    It  unquestionably  remained  an 
important  and  favoured  place  for  centuries, 
until  finally  demolished  by  the  reformers, 
according  to  Lindsay's  Chronicles,  in  Atay 
ltfO.   Probably  the  tombs  of  the  kings, 
hare  been  ransacked  in  preceding  ages,  if 
there  be  not  some  sepulchral  vault  as  yet 
undiscovered ;  for  a  search  after  their  re-; 
main*  by  some  antiquaries;  in  1807,  proved 
unsuccessful.   In  February  1818,  while  the 
preparations  for   the  new   church    above 
ipoten  of  were  going  on,  the  supposed 
tomb  of  the  celebrated  king  Robert  the 
Bruce  was  accidentally  discovered.    No  in- 
scription was  found  to  establish  the  abso- 
lute certainty  of  the  tomb  being  his,  but 
there  was  much  circumstantial  evidence  to 
support  the  supposition.      The  situation 
corresponds  very  nearly  with  that  of  king 
Robert'i  sepulchre,  pointed  out  by  pur  two 
earliest  historians,  Barbour  and  Fordun, 
while  the  appearance  of  the  grave  indicated 
it  to  have  been  one  of  no  small  distinction. 
There  was  a  large  trough  built  of  polished 
«ooe,  about  7  feet  in  length  and  18  inches 
in  depth,  the  cover  of  which,  when  first 
observed,  had  on  it  several  iron  rings,  in  a 
rerj  decayed  state,  and  some  of  which  were 
fvra  entirely  loosened  from  the  stone.    In 
this  trough  lay  a  large  body,  six  feet  two 
inches  in  length,  cased  in  lead.    The  lead 
wis  pretty  entire  except  on  the  breast, 
where  it  was  much  corroded,  exhibiting 
jwtof  the  skeleton  of  the  body  in  estate 
of  considerable  preservation.     The  body 
had  been  wrapped  in  damask  cloth  ex* 
taaelv  fine,  and  interwoven  with  gold, 
some  fragments  of  which  remained.   Some* 
thing  like  a  crown  was  observed  upon  the 
nead,  but  from  the  hurried  inspection  that 
*u  made  of  it,  this  was  not  accurately  as* 
ttrtaioed.    A  wooden  coffin  appeared  to 
lave  surrounded  the  body,  of  which  some 
restiges  still  existed.  The  mouldered  wood, 
concmed  to  be  oak,  lay  strewed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  tomb,  and  one  or  two  nail* 
*ith  silver  heads,  were  picked  up*    Several 
fragments  of  marble*  earved  and  gilt,  were 
(hg  from  the  ruins,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  tomb,  which,  in  all 
probability!  were  the  remaina  of  the  menu* 
fcent  that  had  been  erected  over  it. 
Only  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
fH  *  ittndm£>  wWch  the  inhabitants 
<n  Dunfermline  have  laudably  endeavour- 
*1  to  prerent  from  going  to  farther  decay. 
Adjacent  to  it  there  was  a  royal  palace, 
vol.  «.  tart  n. 


wherein  the  unfortunate  sovereign  Charles 
I.  was  born,  in  1600.  The  town  wad  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1621,  when  £20 
dwellings  were  consumed.  It  was  visited 
by  the  plague  in  1645,  and  again  in  1651. 
An  engagement,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
during  the  civil  wars,  was  fought  in  the 
neighbourhood',  between  the  royal  forces 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  wherein  the  former 
were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  2000  killed 
and  1200  prisoners.  Population  6000.  16 
miles  NT.  W.  of  Edinburgh. 

Dung  ally,  a  town  on  the  west-coast  of 
the  island  of  Celebes,  situated  on  the" 
south  point  of  land  which  forms  one  side 
of  Parlow  bay,  wherein  there  is  good  an- 
chorage. It  is  surrounded  by  a  wooden 
fence,  and  defended  by  a  fort  situated  on  a' 
hill.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  here: 
the  rajah  of  the  surrounding  territory, 
which  is  extensive,  resides  in  the  town, 
and  its  inhabitants  are  warlike  and  enter* 
prising. 

Dunoannon,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  situated  on  a  hill.  It 
is  of  considerable  extent,  and  contains  a 
charter  school  liberally  endowed.  Here 
are  barracks  for  a  troop  of  horse.  Dun- 
gannon  returns  one  member  to  the  imperial 
parliament.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
chief  residence  of  the  CNeils,  kings  of 
Ulster.  Coal  mines  are  in  the  neighbour* 
b»od  of  the  town.  Population  4000.  11 
miles  N.  of  Armagh,  and  79  N.  W.  of 
Dublin.    Long.  6.  37.  W.    Lat  Si.  SO.  X.. 

Du no arvan,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Waterford,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  6  bay  of  the  same  name.  Its  chief 
exports  are  potatoes.  This  place  is  much 
resorted  to  during  the  summer  season  for  sea 
bathing.  l>ungarvan  returns  one  member  to  ' 
the  imperial  parliament.  21  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Waterford,  and  100  S.  S.  W.  from 
Dublin,    Long  7.  39.  W.  Lat.  53.  5.  N. 

Dunoen,  a  large  village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  North  Brabant,  with  1100  inha- 
bitants. 4  miles  £.  S.  E*  of  Oosterhout 

Dungs ness,  a  cape  of  England,  on  the 
coast  of  Kent,  in  the  English  channel: 
Long.  0.  57.  E.  Lat.  50.  55.  N. 
.  Du hoe nzss,  New,  a  low  sandy  point  of 
land,  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America, 
at  the  entrance  of  die  gulf  of  New  Georgia. 
Long.  23).  5.  £.  Lat  40. 15.  N. 

Dung  en  ess  Point,  a  cape  at  the  eastern 
entrance  into  the  straits  of  Magellan;  Long. 
684  28.  W.  Lat  52.  28.  S, 

Dung sara ax,  a  town  and  fortress  of 
rtindostan,  province  of  Gujerat,  belonging 
to  the  Mahrattas.  Long*  73.  50.  E.  Lat. 
S3.  45.  N. 

DuKosnroRE,  a  town  of  Hindostan  pro- 
vince of  Buhar.  Long.  81.  50.  E.  Lat  21- 
17.  N. 

*  t  - 
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Dungivev,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  tne 
county  of  Londonderry.  Population  WO. 
In  the  parish  where  this  tillage  is  situated, 
large  pieces  of  coloured  crystal  are  found, 
weighing  from  an  ounce  to  eighty  pounds. 
Here  also  Ossian's  poeihs  are  preserved  in 
purity,  and  frequently  recited  by  the  inha- 
bitants. U  miles  E.  of  Londonderry,  and 
99  from  Dublin.  . 

,  Dunglass,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Dumbarton. 

Dungye,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Bahar.  Long.  84.  1  J.  B.  Lat  S5. 14.  N. 
Dungzu,  a  town  of  Thibet,  8  miles  W. 
of  Jham  on  Jeung.  # 

Dunham  Massey,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Cheshire,  180  miles  N.  W. 
from  London,  containing  872  inhabitants. 
*  Dunheved.    See  Lattnceston. 

Duniaw,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Roxburgh,  1031  feet  in  height 

Dunk  Island,  an  island  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  New  Holland.  Long.  146. 10. 
t.  LatlT.«0.S.  .fc^jaw 

Dunkeld,  a  town  and  panshof  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Perth.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Tay.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  ancient  Caledonia  : 
it  was  also  the  seat  of  piety  and  jehgion  ; 
JPictish  king  having  erected  here  a  mo- 
nastery of  Culdees,  which  in  1130  was  con- 
verted by  David  I.  into  a  bishopric,  and 
ranked  the  first  in  Scotland.  The  town  is 
uot  well  built ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall  which  incloses  the  duke  of  Athol  s 
property,  and  the  houses  are  crowded  to- 
gether in  a  corner  in  the  most  incommo- 
dious manner.  A  fine  bridge,  however, 
of  seven  arches,  has  been  lately  thrown 
over  the  Tay ;  and  a  new  street,  consisting 
of  good  houses,  has  been  opened  on  a  line 
with  the  bridge.  The  scenery  around  the 
town  has  been  long  the  object  of  admira- 
tion to  all  strangers,  on  account  of  its  ro- 


successivdy'  of  Dunkeld  and  CambuskeD- 
neth.  Not  for  from  the  cathedral  is  the 
duke  of  AthoTs  seat,  which  is  a  plain  man- 
sion, with  delightful  grounds  adjoining. 
The  principal  manufactures  carried  on  in 
the  town  are  of  linen  and  yarn.  Popnh- 
tion  1260.  15  mites  N.  of  Perm,  and  53 
N.  of  Edinburgh.  The  parish  includes 
that  of  Dowally,  which  extends  in  length 
about  6  miles  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tay,  and  contains  533  inhabitants.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  pariah  is  an  irre- 
gular triangle,  of  which  the  longest  sfcla 
are  about  16  miles;  the  population  anwonts 
to  8989. 

Duhken's  Creek,  a  river  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, which  runs  into  the  Enmore.  Long. 
81.  46.  W.    Lai.  44.  29.  N. 

Dunxerky,  a  mountain  of  England,  is 
the  county  of  Somerset,  whose  bise  is 
about  12  miles  in  circuit.  6  miles  S.  of 
Minehead. 

Dukxerton,  a  pariah  of  England,  ia 
the  county  of  Somerset,  107  miles  W.S.W. 
from  London,  containing  238  inhabitants. 
DuNit swell,  a  parish  of  Bngbnd,  in 
the  county  of  Devon,  160  miles  8.  W.  from 
London,  containing  393  inhabitants. 

Dunkin's  Island,  an  island  in  die 
Mergui  archipelago,  about  5  miles  in  cir- 
cuit.   Lat.  9.  16.  N. 

Don  kirk,  i.e.  "  the  Church  on  the 
Downs"  (so  called  from  sand  banks  on  the 
coast)  is  a  seaport  in  French  Flanders,  be- 
longing formerly,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  Spain,  but  acquired  by 
England  in  1668,  and  sold  by  Charles  II. 
to  France  in  1668.  Being  the  only  har- 
bour of  France,  in  the  North  sea,  and  the 
most  convenient  port  for  receiving  the  nu- 
merous merchantmen  captured  in  time  of 
war  from  the  English  and  Dutch,  it  at- 
tracted early  the  attention  of  the  Preach 
government.  Large  sums  were  spent  <n 
the  fortifications,  and-  in  forming  s  har- 
bour and  docks.  The  losses  sobsequeotfy 
caused  to  our  commerce  by  die  Donkirk 


mantic  beauties*  and  the  Ipt™™"^   ^STwSSS  JSTSi?  *£?  Z 
the  duke  of  Athol,  which  have  been  con-    <*  ^^  w,nim»  .«*  «™~«   Ann*  tbi 

ducted  on  the  most  extensive ^stale,  have 
greatly  contributed  to  its  mbellishment, 
Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  cathedral, 
*he  choir  of  which  is  still  used  as  the  pa- 
riah church,  and  it  has  been  this  year,  1818, 
Uiiml  and  restored  to  the  ancient  Gothic 


of  king  William  and  queen  Anne,  that 
our  ministry  availed  themselves  of  their 
superiority  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  en* 
a  formal  engagement  from  France  to  Woek 
up  the  harbour  and  demolish  the  works. 
This  however  was  but  partially  complied 
with,  and  similar  stipulations,  inserted  in 
the  treaties  of  1748  and  1763,  were  in  tike 
manner  evaded.  At  the  peace  of  1783  Bri- 
tain had  no  longer  the  power  of  inatsdng 
on  a  condition  so  obnoxious  to  France,  tod 
Dunkirk  has  since  been  the  unmolested  re- 

mmw_ sort  of  armed  ships  during  war,  and  of 

uKScjaVieadvo^  amnggliiw  vessela  «  all  times.    Itopg 

Wh   written  by  Mill,  who  was  the  firrft    lation  is  above  586,000.  The  town  is  m  jp- 
ient  of  the  court  of  session,  and  abbot    «"**  «*n  *™n»  •-  *b*  b<™"« 


SSfof  architecture.  It  was  founded  in 
.1&0,  but  is  long  posterior  to  the  estabhah- 
ment  of  the  bishopric.  Gavin  Douglas,  eele- 
braied  as  a  classical  scholar  and  a  poet,  fill- 
ed the  see  in  *e  bemnmnp;  of  the  16th 
century.     A  manuscript  history   of  the 


neral  well  built;  the  houses  are  of  while 
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brick,  hat  seldom  exceed  two  stories  in 
height  II  is  ft  place  of  considerable  trade; 
in  corn,  fish,  and  home  manufactures ;  also 
in  colonial  produce.  One  of  its  chief  in- 
conveniences is  a  scarcity  of  fresh  water. 
The  barracks  are  extensive  and  elegant; 
the  churches  are  less  remarkable  for  archi- 
tecture than  for  the  paintings  they  contain. 
The  approach  to  the  town  is  by  a  canal  of 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  the  port  and 
basin  being,  as  is  common  in  the  Nether- 
Janda,  in  the  interior  of  the  town ;  the  road- 
stead is  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  canal, 
and  is  formed  by  a  sand  bank  running  pa- 
rallel So  the  shore.  The  town  is  surround- 
ed by  a  mound  and  ditch,  yet  itxi*  gene- 
ral]? thought  that  it  might  have  been  car- 
ried by  the  duke  of  York,  had  it  been 
pressed  immediately  on  his  approach  to  it 
in  the  autumn  1793 :  the  check  received  on 
this  occasion  by  our  troops  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  series,  of  reverses  to  the 
allies,  Dunkirk  was  restored  to  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  free  port  by  a  royal  ordinance, 
dated  88d  April  1816.  85  miles  N.  £.  of 
Calais,  and  40  N,  W.  of  Lille.  Long.  8. 
22.37.  £.    Lat.  51.  8.  ft.  N. 

Dunlavin,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  10  miles  N.E.  of 
Athy,  and  38  from  Dublin. 

Dumiiast,  a  small  seaport  of  Ireland, 
en  the  south  side  of  Dublin  bay,  5  miles 
from  Dublin. 

DuNitia,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
comity  of  Louth,  7  miles  N.  of  Drogheda. 
Duxlof,  a  pariah  and  village  or  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Ayr.  The  parish  is 
7  miles  long,  and  8{  broad.  It  is  noted 
for  its  cheese,  which  is  generally  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Duniop  cheese.  Popu- 
lation 998.  The  village  is  small,  and  is 
situated  5  miles  S.  of  Beith. 

Dunmanaway,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  situated  near  the  head  of 
the  river  Bandon,  83  miles  S.  W.  of  Cork* 
Dunmannus  Bat,  a  spacious  bay  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  Ireland,  affording  a 
«fe  harbour.  Long.  9.  40.  W.  Let.  51. 
30.  N. 

Duiwoxs  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast 
<*  Ireland  Long.  9.  35.  W.  Lat.  58. 
44.N. 

Dumioai  Head,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  said  to  be  the  most  west* 
era  kud  in  Europe.  Long.  9.  35.  W.  Let. 
«.«.N. 

,  Duraow,  Ga*AT>  a  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  which  is  an  ancient 
pb*»  and  was  incorporated  by  Philijp  and 
Mary.  Some  manufactures  at  bane  is 
cwried  on,  and  then  is  a  weekly  market, 
together  with  two  annual  Airs.  Popula- 
tes 8015.  18  miles  from  Chelmsford,  and 
8TN. N.E. of  London. 


DuNtfow,  Little,  a  village  and  parish 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Essex.  The 
manor  of  this  place  is  held  under  the 
tenure  of  providing  a  flitch  of  bacon  to 
any  couple  who  can  make  oath,  18  months 
after  marriage,  that  they  have  not  repented 
of  their  union.  This  ceremony  is  still 
preserved  at  a  court  baron ;  and  a  couple 
claimed  the  reward  in  1751.  Population 
804.    8  miles  E.  of  Great  Dunmow. 

Dunn  a,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Nepaul,  87  miles  from  Nagarcote* 

Dun  net,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Caithness,  which  extends  10 
miles  in  length,  and  is  on  an  average  8£  in 
breadth.    Population  1398. 

Dun  net,  a  bay  and  promontory  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Caithness.  There 
is  good  fishing  in  the  bay*  Dunnet-heod, 
which  presents  a  front  of  broken  rocks  to 
the  sea,  the  height  of  which  varies  from  100 
to  400  feet,  is  found,  according  to  some  ob- 
servations, to  be  the  most  northern  point  of 
Britain. 

Dunnicuen,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Angus,  about  4  miles  in  length, 
and  from  8  to  3  in  breadth.  Population 
1833. 

Dux ninO)  a  parish  and  village  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Perth.  The*  pariah 
is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Ochill 
hills,  where  they  terminate  in  Stratheme, 
Population  1783.  The  village  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  banks  of  Dunning  water, 
and  contains  fe  number  of  well  built  houses. 
Its  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  weav- 
ing of  cloth.  It  was  burnt  down  by  the 
earl  of  Mar's  army  in  1715.  9  miles 
W.  S.  W.  from  Perth. 

Dunninoen,  a  large  village  of  Wirtem- 
berc,  with  1100  inhabitants,  6  miles  N.W. 
by  N.  of  Rottweih 

Dun  nose,  a  promontory  or  cape  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  isle  of  Wight,  51 
miles  W.  of  Beachy-head.  Long.  L  11. 
W.  Lat.  50.  37.  N. 

Du  nnott ab,  a  pariah  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Kincartune&of  a  triangular  figure, 
extending  4  miles  on  each  side,  and  situat- 
ed on  the  coast  ef  the  German  ocean.  It 
contains  the  castle  of  Dunnottar,  now  in 
ruins.  This  ancient  edifice,  which  ibnus 
one  of  the  most  interesting  ruins  in  Scot* 
land,  is  situated  on  a  perpendicular  rock 
150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  see,  and 
before  the  invention  of  fire  arms  must 
have  been  impregnable.  It  was  built  dur- 
ing the  contest  between  Bruce  and  Baliol/ 
and  such  was  the  reputation  of  its  strength, 
that  the  regalia  of  Scotland  were  deposited 
in  it  on  the  approach  of  die  English  army. 
It  was  also  often  used  as  a  state  prison* 
Population  of  the  parish  1886. 

y i  noon,  a  parish  and  village  of  Scot* 
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land,  in  Argylesbire.  The  pariah  is  situat- 
ed on  the  west  side  of  the  firth  of  Clyde. 
It  is  24  miles  in  length,  and  on  an  average 
only  S  in  breadth.  The  village  was  former- 
ly considerable,  in  consequence  of  a  terry 
near  it,-  But  the  road  having  been  altered 
It  has  now  fallen  into  decay.  The  castle  of 
Dunoon  in  the  neighbourhood  was  once  a 
royal  residence.    Population  8130. 

JDuneeggan,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in 
Dumfries-shire,  16£  miles  N.  W.  of  Dum- 
fries. 

Dunrossness,  a  parish  of  Shetland, 
which  lies  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
mainland.  It  is  a  peninsula  washed  on 
three  aides  by  the  sea.    Population  3498.  ' 

Duwscoee,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Dumfries-shire,  extending  across  the  coun- 
try from  the  river  Nith  to  the  river  Urr, 
nearly  12  miles  in  length,  and  from  4  miles 
to  i  mile  in  breadth.    Population  1326. 

Donse,  a  town  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Berwick.  The  streets  are 
broad  and  well  paved,  with  a  square  or 
market  place,  in  the  centre  of  which  there 
is  now  (1818)  erecting,  chiefly  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  an  elegant  town-house, 
in  the  Gothic  style.  Dunse  is  the  seat 
of  a  presbytery  of  that  name.  Besides  the 
parish  church  there  are  three  places  of  wor- 
ship for  dissenters.  An  excellent  private 
seminary  of  education  has  within  these  few 
years  been  instituted,  where  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  the  mathematics,  and  other  branches 
of  education,  are  taught  at  a  moderate  rate. 
The  woollen  and  paper  manufactories  are 
established  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
is  a  weekly  market  and  four  annual  fairs, 
besides  three  fairs  for  the  sale  of  sheep  re- 
cently established.  So  early  aa  the  year 
1460,  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  various 
charters  were  granted,  conferring  upon  the 
town  of  Dunse  many  high  privileges,  and 
amongst  others  it  was  appointed  the  place 
where  all  the  county  courts  should  be  faeM. 
These  rights  and  privileges  were  confirmed 
by  subsequent  charters;  and  in  the  year 
1061  the  legislature  of  Scotland  passed  an 
act,  declaring  Dunse  to  be  the  head  burgh 
of  the  shire  of  Berwick.  In  virtue  of  these 
rharters  and  act  of  parliament,  the  courts 
of  justice  continued  to  he  held  in  Punse 
till  the  year  1696,  when  Greenlaw  was  ap- 
pointed to  he  the  county  town.  Population 
about  2500.  Distant  15  miles  W.  of  Ber- 
wick upon  Tweed-,  and  42  S.  £.  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Dunsfold,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  3d  miles  S.  W.  from 
London,  containing  549  inhabitants. 

DuNSPoitD,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  7  miles  from  Exeter,  and 
176  S.  W.  from  London,  containing  66 1 
'litems, 


Dunsinnak,  one  of  the  Sidkwmlbin 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Perm,  on  which 
are  the  remains  of  a  castle  which  belonged 
to  Macbeth.  It  is  1024  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

Dunskehxy,  a  small  island  off  the  north 
coast  of  Scotland,  4  miles  E.8.E.  of 
Parent  "Head,  in  the  county  of  Sutherland. 

Dun  stab  lk,  a  town  and  pariah  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Bedford,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Chiltern  hills.  There  are 
two  alms-houses  here  for  six  widows  etch, 
six  well-endowed  houses  for  as  many  de- 
cayed maiden  gentlewomen,  and  a  charity 
scnool  for  40  boys  and  15  girls,  beades 
other  benevolent  institutions.  The  plait* 
ing  of  straw  has  been  carried  to  a  great  ex- 
tent here,  particularly  by  women  and  girls; 
even  children  at  four  years  old  have  round 
occupation,  and  at  the  age  of  six  have  been 
enabled  to  earn  a  frugal  subsistence.  Vast 
numbers  of  larks,  of  a  very  delicate  flavour, 
are  caught  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  sent 
to  London.  Aa  the  town  stands  higb, 
water  is  to  be  obtained  only  at  a  gnat 
depth,  and  the  inhabitants  are  partly  tap- 
plied  from  adjacent  ponds.  This  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  and 
two  Roman  roads,  the  Wading  and  li- 
ning streets,  here  intersect  each  other. 
Henry  I.  founded  a  priory  about  the  year 
1 131,  the  remains  of  which  now  constitute 
the  pariah  church.  The  first  attempt  at 
theatrical  representation  in  England  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  a  play  on  the 
miracles  of  St  Catherine,  performed  at 
Dunstable,  under  the  direction  of  a  priest 
Several  tournaments  have  been  held  here, 
particularly  one  to  the  reign  of1  Henry  III. 
which  haa  been  much  celebrated  by  nwn> 
rical  writers.  Here  is  a  weekly  market 
Population  1616.  90  miles  S.  of  Bedford, 
and  SS  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 

Dunst as  li,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  New  Hampshire,  on  the  west  side  of 
Merrimack  river,  40  miles  N.  W.  of  Boston. 

Dcnstaffanage,  a  ruinous  cattle  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Argyle,  in  vmcb 
some  of  the  regalia  of  Scotland  are  errone- 
ously supposed  to  be  preserved.  6  miles 
N.N.E.ofOban. 

Dunstelkinobn,  a  village  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  in  the  department  of  the  Jaxt,  con- 
taining 1100  inhabitants. 

Donstbb,  a  town  and  parish  of  Sag* 
land,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  a  station  called  Torre,  in 
the  time  of  the  West  Saxons.  The  greater 
part  of  the  castle  was  destroyed  by  the  force* 
of  the  parliament,  during  the  civil  wan  of 
the  17th  century.  The  celebrated  William 
Prynne  suffered  imprisonment  in  it  None 
of  the  present  structure  is  supposed  inferior 
to  the  reign  of  queen  Elisabeth,  thougft 
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xrach  more  indent  originally.  Dunster  is 
aid  to  hare  sent  members  to  parliament 
formerly.  There  is  a  small  weekly  market 
and  two  annual  fairs.  Population  868.  2 
miles  from  Minehead,  21  W.  of  Bridge- 
water,  and  161  W.  of  London.  Long.  3. 
35.  W.  Lat.  51.  10.  N. 

Dun st us,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Lanarkshire,  of  a 
square  figure,  and  about  5  miles  in  extent 
on  each  aide.    Population  345. 

Dcnteewaeah,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Gujerat,  district  of  Dandar,  be- 
longing  to  an  independent  chief.  Long. 
72.45.  &    Lat.  84.  55.  N. 

Oonton,  a  village  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Bedford.  Population  303.  2} 
miles  from  Biggleswade. 

Dunyegan,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  island  of  Skye.  Near  it  is  a  village  of 
the  tame  name,  where  there  is  a  post  office. 
Long.  6.  42.  W.    Let  57.  31.  N. 

Donwae,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in  Ren- 
frewshire, 1000  feet  in  height. 

Dunwich,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  situated  on  the  sea  coast. 
There  is  a  small  weekly  market  here,  and 
in  annual  fair.  Dunwich  is  a  borough, 
returning  two  members  to  parliament. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  once  a  large  and 
flourishing  place,  but  destroyed  by  the 
gradual  encroachments  of  the  sea.  Six  or 
eight  pariah  churches  are  mentioned  on 
record,  of  which  not  one  remains ;  it  ia 
even  affirmed  by  antiquaries,  that  there 
were  52  churches  and  monasteries,  all 
now  overflowed.  In  1359,  Dunwich 
sent  six  vessels  and  102  mariners  to  the 
aege  of  Calais.  The  burgesses  obtained  a 
charter  from  king  John,  containing,  among 
other  privileges,  that  of  marrying  their 
(hoghters  according  to  their  own  pleasure. 
This  town  is  conjectured  tp  have  been 
most  flourishing  about  the  reign  of  Henry 
HI.  Population  208.  3  miles  from  South- 
wold,  SO  N.E.  of  Ipswich,  and  100  N.E. 
of  London.  Long.  1. 50,  E.  Lat  52.  S3.  N. 
Duo  Boloa,  one  of  the  Sooloo  islands. 
Long.  121.  ft.  E.   Lat.  6. 11.  N. 

Duplin,  a  county  of  North  Carolina, 
sounded  on  the  eaat  by  Onslow  county, 
and  south-west  by  Sampson.  Its  chief 
town  is  Sarecto.  Population,  according  to 
census  of  1816,  7863. 

Duvpau,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Elnbogen,  with  230  houses 
tndacsstle. 

DurnoHEiM,  a  village  of  France,  in 
Alssce,  with  620  inhabitants. 

Dupplin,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the 

routy  of  Perth,  where  a  battle  was  fought 

between  the  Scots  and  English  in  1332. 

5  miles  from  Perth. 

DcausLu,  a  province  of  Morocco,  about 


75  miles  in  length,  and  60  in  breadth.  It 
produces  grain,  though  not  in  such  quan- 
tities aa  some  other  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire; but  it  is  remarkable  for  a  species  of 
water  melons,  which  grow  to  a  prodigious 
size.  It  breeds  also  an  immense  number 
of  goats,  the  skins  of  which  form  an  exten- 
sive article  of  export  from  Mogadore: 
honey  and  wax  are  in  great  abundance. 
The  inhabitants  are  laborious  and  commer- 
cial; the  men  are  tall,  well  limbed,  and 
have  regular  features ;  while  the  women  are 
ordinary  and  diminutive. 

Duquesne,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Gre- 
nada, which  runs  into  the  sea  in  a  bay  to 
which  it  gives  name.  Long.  61.  27.  W. 
Lat  12  18.  N. 

Duojjesne  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  of  Grenada.  Long.  61. 
29.  W.    Lat.  12.  17.  N. 

Dux,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Tigris,  85  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Bagdad. 

Duraka,  a  small  island  of  the  Red  sea, 
about  16  miles  from  the  coast  of  Arabia. 
Long.  41.  31.  E.    Lat.  16.  48.  N. 

Duralde,  a  small  village  in  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  and  government  of 
Tucuman,  situated  on  a  mountain  torrent 
of  the  same  name.  It  lies  on  the  post 
road  lately  made  between  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Potosf,  987  miles  N.  W.  from  the  for- 
mer city. 

Durance,  a  rapid  river  of  France,  which 
is  formed  near  Briancon,  of  the  rivulets 
Dure  and  Ance,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  Rhone  between  Avignon  and  Tarascon. 
It  is  navigable  for  rafts  only,  and  its  inun- 
dations are  frequently  sudden  and  dangerous. 

Dueango,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Biscay.  It  has  manufactures 
of  sword  blades  and  other  steel  articles. 
Population  2800.    15  miles  B.  of  Bilboa. 

Dueango,  or  New  Biscay,  an  intend- 
ancy  of  Mexico.  Its  length  from  south  to 
north  from  the  mines  of  Uuarisamey  to  the 
mountains  of  Carcay,  situated  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Presidio  de  Yanoa,  is  232 
leagues.  Its  breadth  is  very  unequal,  and 
near  Parras  is  scarcely  58  leagues.  It  occu- 
pies a  greater  extent  of  ground  than  the  three 
unitedkingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
while  it  does  not  contain  above  159,700  in- 
habitants. It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
New  Galicia,  or  by  the  two  intendandes  of 
Zacatecas  and  Guadalaxara,  on  the  south- 
east by  a  small  part  of  the  intendancy  of 
San  Luis  Potosi,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
intendancy  of  Sonora.  Towards  the  north, 
and  more  especially  the  east,  it  is  bounded 
by  an  uncultivated  country,  inhabited  by 
warlike  and  independent  Indians,  who  hav- 
ing suffered  from  the  oppression  and  cruel- 
ty of  the  Spaniards,  have  become  their  in-* 
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veteratft  enemies,  and  are  continually  on  the 
watch  to  make  incursions  into  their  terri- 
tories. Since  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
the  number  of  these  savages,  by  which  the 
frontiers  of  Durango  hare  been  infested, 
has  been  on  the  decline.  But  their  hatred 
to  the  whites  still  continues  the  same,  and 
will  for  ever  frustrate  all  attempts  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life.  The 
intendancy  of  Durango  comprehends  the 
norther^  extremity  of  the  great  table  land 
of  Anahuac,  which  declines  to  the  north- 
east towards  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte.  The  ground  around  the  city  of 
Durango  is  still,  however,  about  1500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Extent  of 
surface  16,873  square  leagues. 

Durango,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  in- 
tendancy of  Durango,  of  which  it  is  the 
chief  city.  It  is  the  resident  of  the  in- 
tendant  and  of  a  bishop,  and  is  situated 
in  the  most  southern  part  of  New  Bis- 
cay, 170  leagues  N.  W.  from  the  city 
of  Mexico,  and  998  from  the  town  of 
Santa  Fe.  The  height  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  town  is  built  is  6845  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  frequent 
falls  of  snow,  and  the  thermometer  some- 
times descends  to  14°  of  Fahrenheit  The 
population  of  Durango  is  estimated  at 
19,000.  The  surrounding  country  pro- 
duces abundance  of  wheat,  maize,  and 
fruits,  while  the  pastures  abound  with  ex- 
cellent cattle. 

Dcrant's  Bat,  an  inlet  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  in  Albemarle  sound.  Long. 
76.  16.  W.    Lat  35.  40.  N. 

Do  rant's  IstAvn,  a  small  island  in 
Albemarle  sound.  Long.  76.  \S.  W.  Lat 
35.  46.  N. 

Dobant's  Point,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  in  Albemarle  sound.  Long* 
76.30.  W.    Lat.  36.  5.  N. 

Dvbas,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Guienne,  department  of  the  Lot  and  Ga- 
ronne, situated  on  a  small  river  which 
falls  into  die  Drot  Population  1600. 
10  miles  N.  of  Marmande.  Long.  0.  10. 
15.  W.    Lat  44.  40.  N. 

Dubatschewo,  a  thriving  town  of  Eu- 
ropean {lussia,  in  the  government  of 
Vologda,  situated  on  the  nigh  road,  and 
containing  several  manufactures. 

Dubavel,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lot,  31  miles  £.  of 
FumeL 

Duravok,  a  hay  on  the  east  coast  of 
Mainland,  the  chief  of  the  Shetland  islands. 
Long.  1.  90.  W.   Lat  60. 39.  N. 

Duea2Zako,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in 
$he  Terra  di  Lavoro.  Population  1900. 
16  miles  N.  E.  of  Naples. 

Duhazzo,  a  seaport  of  European  Tur- 
fc e Vj  on  the  coast  of  Albania,  in  thp  gulf 


of  Venice.  It  has  a  citadel  now  in  rains, 
but  its  harbour  is  commodious  for  vessels 
of  moderate  site.  It  was  here  that  Pompey 
was  besieged  by  Casar,  and  the  ground 
where  his  army  lay  entrenched  may  still 
be  traced.  In  the  year  1081,  a  battle  was 
fought  in  this  neighbourhood,  between  the 
Normans  under  Robert  Guiscard,  and  the 
Greeks  under  the  emperor  Alexis  Corn- 
menus,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated. 
Population  5000.  50  miles  N.  of  Valona, 
and  88  S.  S.  E.  of  Ragusa.  Long.  19.  36. 
E.    Lat  41.  35.  N. 

Durbach,  a  village  of  Baden,  with  1500 
inhabitants.    3  miles  N.  E.  of  On%nborg. 

Durbee,  a  town  of  Bootan,  20  nmes 
from  Tassasudon. 

Durben,  a  small  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Courland,  24  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Goldingen. 

Durbheim,  a  village  of  Wrrtemberg,  in 
the  county  of  Oberhahenberg,  with  TOO 
inhabitants. 

Durbungah,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vinceofBahar,  district  of  Tirhoot.  This 
place  was  the  estate  of  the  Afghan  chiefs, 
who  in]  the  year  1748  rebelled  and  took 
possession  of  great  part  of  the  province.  A 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  Maho- 
metans, who  support  themselves  as  breed- 
ers of,  or  dealers  in,  horses.  Long.  85. 54. 
E.    Lat  26.  27.  N. 

DuBBinr,  a  small  town  of  die  Nether- 
lands  in  the  mod  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
on  the  river  Ourthe,  SO  miles  S.  by  w. 
of  Liege.     Long.  5. 22.  E.    Lat  50. 21.  N. 

Dure  a,  a  river  of  Natolia,  which  runs 
Into  the  Kiailermak,  at  KarghL 

Duren,  a  well  built  and  thriving  town 
of  the  Prussian  states,  in  the  duchy  of 
Julian,  on  the  Roer.  It  contains  Catho- 
lic, Lutheran,  and  Carvinist  churches.  Its 
inhabitants,  amounting  to  4700,  manufce- 
ture  coarse  woollens  and  hardware ;  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  a  cannon  foundery.  15 
miles  E.  of  Aix-la-ChapeBe.  Long.  6. 23. 
E.    Lat  50.  49.  N. 

Duretal,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Anjou,  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire. 
Population  3700.  Tiles  are  manufactured 
here  in  large  quantities.  8  miles  8.  W.  of 
LaFleche. 

Durg,  a  fortress  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Seistan,  the  residence  of  the 
chief  of  the  district  of  the  Oke,  who  main- 
tains 400  horse,  and  is  dreaded  by  all  the 
country.    35  miles  N.  of  Dooahak. 

Dobga,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Hadraraautg  near  the  sea.  6  mile? 
N.E.  ofKeschim. 

DuBGAfORE,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district 
of  Momensing,  situated  on  the  western 
hanks  of  the  Summuserai  river.  Long.  9P 
*3.JSP   La*. 25.  S.N, 
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DuiGAroBi,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  district  of  Sehaurunpore, 
1 5  miles  from  Hurd  war. 

Du  aoHAW,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natalia,  48  miles  S.  £.  of  Castamoni. 

Duecut,  Dubguthu,  or  Casaban,  a 
town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  having  many  works. 
It  is  a  great  thoroughfare.  18  miles  £.  of 
Smyrna. 

DoaHAX,  a  county  of  England,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Northumberland,  on 
the  east  by  the  German  ocean,  on  the 
south  by  Yorkshire,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  river  Tees,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland. It  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  ex- 
tending about  45  miles  in  extreme  length 


France  and  Holland.  Ochre  produced  at 
Thornley  is  used  by  the  colour  makers* 
A  great  proportion  of  the  surface  of  this 
county  is  unfavourable  to  agriculture,  and 
the  farms  are  usually  of  small  extent.  Ex- 
cellent and  powerful  horses,  however,  are 
bred,  and  the  cattle  by  suitable  feeding  are 
brought  to  a  large  size.  Manufactories  are 
conducted  on  a  comprehensive  scale.  About 
11,000  tons  of  salt  are  made  yearly  from  a 
salt,  spring  near  Biraley,  the  water  of  which 
contains  about  four  times  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  salt  than  the  sea.  It  was  dis- 
covered accidentally  at  the  bottom  of  an 
engine  pit,  and  produces  about  80,000  gal- 
lons of  water  daily.  There  are  iron  foun* 
denes  and  forges  at  Smallwell  and  Winla- 
ton,  the  former  producing  anchors,  moor* 


by  36  in  breadth;  it  is  about  130  miles  ing  chains,  and  all  ponderous  articles  re- 
in circuit,  and  contains  a  superficial  area  of  quired  for  shipping;  the  latter  files,  edge 
1040  square  miles,  or  636,000  acres.    Two    tools,  and  all  such  hardware  as  is  iiecessary 

for  artificers.  A  manufactory  of  sword  blades 
has  subsisted  about  a  century  at  Shotley. 


portions,    Ialandshire   and    Norhamshire, 
comprehending  72  square  miles  wide,  are 
detached.    The  county  is  watered  bv  the 
rivers  Derweiit,  the  Skerne,  Wear,  Tees, 
and  Tyne ;  the  last  two  of  which  form  its 
boundaries,  and  rise  in  extensive  barren 
muirs,  on  the  confines  of  Yorkshire.    A 
large  portion  of  its  surface  is  bleak  and 
barren,  not  leas  than  144,000  square  acres 
consisting  of  heath;  much  of  it  is  also 
hilly,  and  Croasfell,  the  highest  part,  is 
elevated  3400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
bat  many  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  ver- 
dure to  the  summit.  Lead  has  been  wrought 
hereto  a  great  extent  during  several  cen- 
turies; and  in  the  year  1809,  86  mines 
were  open  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 
The  ore  contains  a  considerable  proportion 
of  silver,  which  is  liable,  however,  to  great 
nriations.    If  the  proportion  of  silver  does 
sot  exceed  8  ounces  per  ton,  it  is  not  consi- 
dered worthwhile  to  separate  it  from  the  ore. 
The  profit  of  die  mines  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain.  Abundance  of  iron  has  been  obtain- 
ed for  a  period  of  about  350  years.  But  the 
most  important   mineral  is  coal,   which 
occupies  a  subterraneous  area,  32  miles  in 
length  by  half  as  much  in  breadth,  and 
is  computed  to  be  the  means  directly  or 
indirectly  of  giving  subsistence  to  96,000  * 
persons,  including  the  seamen   employed 
in  the  vessels  for  exporting  it/   The  seams 
«e  for  the  most  part  nearly  15  feet  thick, 
ridding  about  1,480,080  chaldrons  of  28 


spotted  marble  is  found  near  Walsingham, 
ud  of  various  kinds,  from  dark  brown 
to  cream  colour  at  Pallion,  and  dark  blue 
at  Frosterly ;  in  Weardall  millstones  and 
grindstones,  «s  large  as  56  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  14  or  15  inches  in  thickness, 
are  obtained  from  quarries  in  the  county, 


a 
There  are  three  establishments  for   tnt 
fabrication  of  copperas  on  the  rivers  Tyne 
and  Wear,  and  two  for  salainoniac.     A 
manufacture  for  die  fabrication  of  coal  tar 
was  established  in  1779,  which  subsisted 
several  years.    Ship-building  is  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent,  together  with  the 
manufacture  of  cordage.    Glass,    pottery, 
and  other  goods,  are  made  both  for  home 
consumpt  and  exportation.'  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, which  is  indicated  by  the  quantity 
of  its  manufactures  exported;  and   vast 
quantities   of    coal,   salt,    and    different 
commodities,  are  exported,  especially  from 
Sunderland,    to    which    between   50,000 
and    60,000    tons   of   shipping    belong. 
Nearly  half  tjhe  population   is  occupied 
in  trade  and  manufactures.    This  county 
is  divided  into  73  parishes :  it  contains  one; 
city,   Durham,   and  nine  market  towns, 
namely,  Bishop's  Auckland,  Barnard  Castle, 
Darlington,  Hartlepool,  Sedgefield,  Stock- 
ton, Sunderland,  South  Shields,  and  Wal- 
singham.   It  returns  four  members  to  par- 
liament, vis.  two  for  the  county  and  two  for 
ihe  city.    Durham  is  a  county  palatine,  and 
there  is  a  most  absurd  association  of  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  judicial  administration.    Many  fine  seata 
belonging  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  are 
in  this  county ;  ^  and  among  architectural 


each,    annually.     Beautiful    black   productions,  the  iron  bridge  at  Sunderland, 

1 VI-    2-    A J *WT-l-!—X. j^g     1(M)    feet    ^^     ^    gurftoe     0f    ^ 

water;  and  Winchhridge,  suspended  by 
chains  over  the  river  Tees,  merit  observa- 
tion. Severs}  Roman  statues  are  within 
tfe  precincts  of  the  county,  and  antiquities 
have  been  dug  up  frequently.    Of  old  it 

, ,,    was  subject  to  repeated  invasions  from  its 

of  which  *  large  quantity  j*  exported  to   hostile  neighbours  ou  the  north,  who  never 
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retired  without  committing  every  kind 
of  excess  and  depredation.  Population  of  the 
county  in  1811,  177,624. 

Durham,  a  city  of  England,  the  capital 
of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  occupy- 
ing an  eminence  on  the  hanks  of  the  river 
Wear,  hy  which  it  is  almost  surrounded. 
Its  situation  is  fine  and  picturesque ;  and 
since  the  act  for  paving  and  laying  the 
Streets  and  lanes,  and  removing  obstructions, 
which  passed  in  1790,  has  been  carried  into 
effect,  so  many  projections  and  other  nui- 
sances have  been  removed,  as  to  render  the 
streets  much  more  comfortable  than  they 
had  been  at  any  previous  time;  and  for 
healthiness  it  is  equal  to  any  other  city  in 
the  empire.  The  river  is  crossed  here  by 
three  bridges;  and  an  ancient  cathedral 
overhangs  its  banks,  which  are  beautifully 
wooded.  This  venerable  structure  was 
commenced  in  the  year  1093,  a  century  after 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  its  central 
tower,  which  is  214  feet  high,  was  erected 
between  1233  and  1258.  \\  extends  411 
feet  in  length,  and  is  divided  into  rive  aisles 
by  four  rows  of  columns.  Some  are  seen 
p  this  edifice  no  less  than  23  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. Elegant  decorations  ornament 
the  cathedral;  it  contains  several  ancient 
monuments,  'among  which  is  one  ascribed 
to  the  venerable  Bede,  who  died  in  the  8th' 
century.  Besides  the  cathedral,  Durham 
contains  six  parish  churches.  There  are 
places  of  worship  fbr  tVesbyterians  and 
Methodists,  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
and  a  Quaker  meeting-house.  A  countv 
infirmary  stands  here,  and  a  county  jail;  ana 
a  small  theatre  was  erected  in  the  year  179 1. 
A  weekly  market  is  held  here,  and  there 
are  three  fairs  annually.  This1  city  has  re- 
turned two  members  to  parliament  since 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  suffered  often 
during  the  wars  between  England  and  Scot- 
land. To  the  west  there  was  a  cross  erect- 
ed hy  Ralph,  lord  Neville,  in  order  to  com- 
memorate a  victory  obtained  by  {he  Eng- 
lish over1  David  II.  king  of  Scotland,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  action  with  many 
of  his  army.  This,  however,  was  thrown 
down  and  demolished  about  1570.  During 
the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  establish'  an  university  here, 
which  Was '  suppressed  at  the  restoration. 
Population,  according  to  the  returns  in 
1811,  7953.  16  miles  S.  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  132  8.  of  Edinburgh,  and  259 
K. of  London.  Long.  1.33.  W.  Lat.  54. 54.  N. 
Durham,  a  seaport  town'  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Pisca- 
f&qua,'  4^  miles  ft  of  Boston,  liong.  70. 
54.  yr.   Lat  43.  5.  N.'  '     '      ,€ 

v  Durham,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
Connecticut,  7  miles  S.  W.  of  Middfeton. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  several  ^wtiahips.'  l 


Durham  CrbeK,  a  river  of  PeimsylvaBj, 
which  runs  into  the  Delaware.  Long.  75. 
15.  W.  I>t40  35.  N. 

Durisdezr,  a  parish  and  village  of  Scot* 
land,  in  Dumfries-shire.  The  parish  ex- 
tends in  length  8  miles  and  £  in  breadth. 
Population  1499.  The  village  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  Nith,  over  which 
there  is  a  handsome  bridge  of  three  arches. 

Durko,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natolia,  42  miles  S.  W.  of  Amasieh. 

Durlach,  a  neat  town  of  Germany, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  margrariate  of 
Baden-Durlach,  now  of  the  circle  of  the 
Pfinz  and  Ens,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden.  It  is  situated  on  the  former  of 
these  rivers,  at  the  root  of  a  long  and  lofty 
ridge  called  the  Thurraberg.  like  many 
other  towns  of  Suabia,  it  was  burned  down 
in  1689,  and  though  rebuilt  at  the  peace, 
never  regained  its  former  prosperity,  the 
seat  of  the  court  having  been  soon  after 
transferred  to  Carlsruhe.  It  contains  40C0 
inhabitants,  for  the  most  part  Lutherans. 
Here  is  the  ducal  castle  or  Karlsburg,  in 
elegant  church,  and  an  academy.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  manufactory  of  real  and 
counterfeit  porcelain.  A  considerable  trade 
is  also  carried  on  here  in  corn,  madder,  and 
tobacco.  5  miles  E.  of  Carlsruhe,  15  N.  E. 
of  Rastadt,  and  32  K,  N.  W.  of  Stuttgart. 
Long.  8.  31.  £.  tat  48.  39.  N. 
'  DuRMEasHEiM,  a'  village  of  Baden,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Murg,  with  1000  inhibit. 
ants.    6  miles  S.  8.  YF.  of  Rastadt 

Durness,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Sutherland,  15  miles  in  length 
.and  13  in  breadth.    Pbpulation  1155. 

Durochskoi,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Roan, 
in  the  government  or  Irkutsk,  on  the 
confines  of  China,  near  the  Argun.  1ft 
miles  S.  8.  E.  of  Nertchinsk. 

Duron,'  an  island  in  the  straits  of 
Malacca,  about  12  miles  in  length  sad  3  in 
breadth.    Long.  103.  39.  £.  Lat  0. 42.  X. 

Duuoro,  a  village  of  Abyssinia,  in  tne 
bay  of  Ampbila,  very  conveniently  situated 
for  trade. 

*Du hour's  Island,  an  island  in  tbe 
Eastern  Indian  ocean,  discovered  by  cap- 
tain Carteret  in  1767.  '  Long.  143.81.fi. 
Lat  1. 15.  8. 

Durrau,  a  lake  of  Persia,  in  the  nrarinc* 
ofSeistan. 

Durrajah,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro* 
vince  of  Malwah,  belonging  to  the  Mahrat- 
tas.    Long.  77.  9.  E.   Lat  S3.  28.  N. 

DuRRAMroRE,  a  town  of  Hindostn, 
province  of  Aurungnbad.  Long.  73.  2S.  R 
Lat  «0.  34.  N.— Also  the  name  of  i  town 
in  Bengal. 

Durrenbach,  a  village  of  France,  ia 
Lower  Alsace,  with  TOO  Inhabitants. 
'  Durrenberg,  a  village  of  the  Prasiaa 
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tatts,  in  the  dusky  of  Saxony,  about  a 
lik  from  Merseburg,  with  a  great  salt 
line.  Durrcnberg  is  likewise  the  name  of 
great  alt  mine  in  the  Austrian  states,  in 
:*  duchy  of  Salttburg,  about  a  lesgue  from 
IiUon.  It  lies  in  a  calcareous  mountain 
f  the  lame  name,  8690  feet  in  height, 
nd  yields  annually  nearly  300,000  cwU 
fctlL 

Duasrs,  a  pariah  of  Scotland  in  Kincar- 
jneshire,  about  8  miles  in  length,  and  5A 
i  breadth,  which  lies  on  the  south  branch 
f  the  river  Dee.    Population  724. 

Duaafcsxz,  a  small  town  of  Wirtem- 
erg,  bailiwfe  of  Maulbronn,  with  1800  in- 
ibitants. 

Duaax,  a  village  of  Baden,  with  700  in- 
ibitants,  19  milea  E.  by  S.  of  Durlach. 

Dub  bow,  or  Castle  Duaaow,  a  town 
f  Ireland,  belonging  to  the  county  of  Kil- 
enny,  but  insulated  together  with  about 
000  or  3000  acres  of  land  in  Queen  s 
tmnrr.  Houses  218.  14  miles  N.  N.  W. 
F  Kilkenny. 

Dcaaw  akqbw,  a  village  of  Wirteraberg, 
i  the  department  of  the  Upper  Neckar, 
ith  1100  inhabitants. 

Durssy,  an'  island  on  the  south-west 
*st  of  Ireland,  about  8  miles  long,  and 
alfa  mile  broad.  Long.  10.  4.  W.  Let,  51. 
J.N. 

Dqbslby,  a  town  and  parish  of  England, 
i  the  county  of  Gloucester.  It  consists 
rinripally  of  two  irregular  streets,  inter* 
sting  etch  other.    Theeburch  is  elegant 
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id  spacious;  its  spire  fell  in  1699,  while 
le  bdls  were  ringing,  and  destroyed  several 
topic;  but  this  part  of  the  fabric  was  re* 
nut  in  the  ensuing  year.  A  neat  market 
owe  was  erected  in.  1739,  which  has  a 
atueof  queen  Anne  at  the  east  end.  Con- 
derable  manutactures  of  cloth,  and  of 
mk  for  the  use  of  clothiers,  are  carried  on 
ere.  There  is  a  weekly  market  and  two 
mail  fairs.  Dursley  was  formerly  a  bo* 
mgh,  but  has  ceased  long  since  to  send 
embers  to  parliament.  Population  3580. 
J  miles  8.  of  Gloucester,  and  108  W.  of 
widen.  Long.  8.  83.  W.  Lat.  51.  44.  N. 
Duuuik,  a  Tillage  of  Ireland,  beside  a 
ill  whereon  the'  observatory  of  Trinity 
tHese,  Dublin,  is  situated.  4  miles  N.  W . 
'Dublin. 

Durun,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
•  Khonusan,  50  miles  N.  E.  of  Jorjan. 
Durwiis,  a  village  of  the  grand  duchy 
'  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  duchy  of  Ju- 
os,  with  700  inhabitants.  8  miles  N.  by 
^ofEachweOer. 

Duswistom,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
wnty  of  Dorset,  105  miles  from  London, 
intoning  638  inhabitants. 
DuscaaviATOx,  a  town  in  the  country 
ftween  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  formerly 


called  Mesopotamia,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  plentifully  supplied  with  grain 
and  fruit  from  the  surrounding  country. 
84  miles  from  Tifri. 

Dusky  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  of 
Tavai  Poenammoo,  one  of  the  islands  of 
New  Zealand.  It  is  of  considerable  extent, 
and  affords  good  anchorage  in  coves  and 
harbours  near  the  shore ;  but  the  water  is 
very  deep  in  other  parts  of  it.  Fish  are 
exceedingly  plentiful,  and  in  great  variety ; 
and  the  bay  is  frequented  by  numerous  sea 
fowl.  The  shore  is  steep  and  rough,  oyer- 
hung  with  lofty  hills  end  tall  woods ;  and  in- 
land barren  summits  of  stupendous  moun- 
tains are  seen.  Fine  timber  of  the  largest 
dimensions  may  be  obtained  here:  many  aro- 
matic trees  and  shrubs  grow  in  the  woods; 
but  scarcely  any  esculent  vegetables  are  to  be 
found.  A  deep  soil  covers  the  ground,  con- 
sisting of  the  decayed  vegetables  converted 
into  a  deep  black  mpuld,  which  sinks  under 
the  feet  at  every  step.  The  shores  of  Dusky 
bay  are  but  thinly  inhabited :  the  natives  are 
all  of  a  dark  brown  or  olive  complexion. 
They  weave  matting  of  the  New  Zealand 
flax,  and  are  armed  with  clubs  and  spears. 
This  bay  was  discovered  in  1769  by  captain 
Cook,  who  did  not  enter  it  until  his  subse- 
quent vovage  in  1773.  It  was  visited  by 
captain  Vancouver  in  1791.  Long.  166. 48. 
E.  Lat  45.  40.  S. 

Dus-Nobmal,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  pochahc  of  Bagdad,  surrounded 
bv  gardens.    The  ruins  which  are  scatter- 


ed in  the  vicinity,  and  a  jateway  in  good 
preservation,  indicate  that  the  city  was  for* 
merly  of  considerable  extent. 

Dusbacii,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Kerman,  156  miles  a  of  Ker- 
man. 

Dussaxa,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat:  it  is  fortified,  and  con-, 
tains  about  1300  houses.  This  place,  with 
18  surrounding  villages,  is  the  property  of 
a  Mahometan  semindar,  of  Arabian  des- 
cent, one  of  whose  ancestors,  about  the 
year  1809,  was  put  to  death  by  the  Hindoos 
for  killing  a  coir ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  considered  as  a  martyr,  and  his 
tomb  is  held  in  high  esteem.  The  military 
force  of  the  chief  consists  of  8000  good  ca- 
valry, and  a  small  body  of  infantry.  The 
country  is  well  cultivated. 

Dus&ELDoap,  a  town  now  subject  to 
Prussia,  and  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  where  that  river  is  joined  by  the 
DueseL  It  is  better  built  than  most  con- 
tinental towns,  being  comparatively  modern  a 
the  elector  palatine  in  the  early  part  oV 
the  18th  century  having  exempted  from 
taxes  for  30  years  whoever  should  build  a^ 
house  within  its  walls.  The  streets  are, 
wide  and  regular ;  also  {he  square*,  pertfe 
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culsriy  the  market  place  and  Charfe*8qoare. 
The  castle,  though  greatly  damaged  by 
bombardment  in  1794,  has  since  Seen  re- 
paired, and  contains  the  celebrated  gallery 
of  paintings,  which,  alter  being  removed, 
ana  for  some  time  kept  at  Munich,  have 
been  brought  back  here.  It  comprises  the 
ckef  <f entires  of  Rubens,  Vandyk,  Vander- 
werf,  and  other  Flemish  masters.  Here 
are  several  elegant  churches,  extensive  bar* 
racks,  and  pleasant  public  walks.  For  edu- 
cation, Dueseldorf  possesses  the  academy 
removed  hither  from  Duisburg  in  1806, 
and  a  school  or  academy  for  paintiug:  it 
has  also  a  collection  of  casta,  a  physical 
_  cabinet,  and  a  mechanographic  establish- 
ment. A  traffic  is  carried  on  in  corn,  and 
in  the  local  manufactures  of  cloth,  paper* 
hangings,  glass,  and  leather.  Population 
about  19,000.  The  fortifications  were  de- 
molished after  the  peace  of  Luneville  in 
1801.  In  1806,  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  grand  duke  of  Berg,  and  the 
eeat  of  the  principal  offices  of  government ; 
but  in  1815,  it  was  made  over  with  the  rest 
of  that  state  to  Prussia,  and  is  now  the  ca- 
pital of  a  circle  with'  364,000  inhabitants. 
90  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Cologne,  30  N.  £. 
ef  Ais>avOispelle,  and  69  &  W.  of  Mon- 
ster. Long.  6.  46.  S5.  E>  Let  31.  13. 
4&N. 

Dussexonp,  a  village  of  the  Prussian 
states,  near  the  Moselle.  The  wine  of  this 
place  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any  other 
raised  on  the  banks  of  the  MoaeUe.  4  miles 
N.W.ofVeldents. 

Dussek  Munstes,  a  large  village  of 
South  Holland,  with  1400  inhabitants. 

Dussliwoin,  a  village  of  Wirtemberg, 
bailiwic  of  Tubingen,  with  1400  inhabit- 
ants. 

Dust,  or  Dusteb,  a  river  of  Persia, 
flowing  from  the  interior,  through  the 
province  of  Mekran,  from  the  southern 
shore  of  which  it  is  discharged  into  the 
Indian  ocean.  At  low  water  it  is  only  from 
10  to  30  yards  broad,  but  with  the  rise  of 
die  tide  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  fine 
liver.  The  Dust  is  called  Mooledanee  on 
passing  Kej,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  on  falling  into  the  ocean  at  length  re- 
ceives its  proper  name.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  course  or  this  river  may  he  traced  1000 
miles  under  different  appellations. 

Dutch  Key,  pr  Ginocs  Kby,  s  small 
island  among  the  Bshsmat,  Long.  T8. 96. 
E.    tat  S3.  N. 

Dutch  Valley,  a  town  of  New  Jersey, 
S3  mOes  N.  W.  of  New  Brunswick. 

Dutchess,  a  county  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  It  was  also  one  of  the  counties 
formed  by  the  general  organisation  acta  of 
1768  and  1801.  It  lies  on  the  east  aide 
of  Hudson's  river,  65  miles  north  fc>¥H 


New  York;  and  is  bounded,  north  by  Co* 
lumbia  county,  east  by  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut, south  by  Westchester  county, 
west  by  the  Hudson,  or  by  Orange  and  te- 
ster counties.  Its  length  on  the  Hudson  is 
49  miles ;  the  medial  width  S3  snflea  ;  giv- 
ing an  area  of  977  square  miles,  or  625,2*0 
acres.  The  northern  part  of  this  county 
is.  mountainous,  the  eastern  hilly,  with  oc- 
casional lofty  summits,  while  the  icinaindcr 
presents  a  surface  much  broken.  Its  agri- 
culture is  in  the  most  improved  state,  and 
in  manufactures  it  has  also  nssde  eYasaader* 
able  progress.  Iron  ore  abounds  in  the 
mountains,  and  some  ores  of  copper,  sine, 
tin,  lead,  and  silver,  have  been  sound,  but 
in  small  quantities.  In  1 771  the  population 
of  this  county  was  88,404;  in  178$,  32,636; 
in  1790,  45,268;  in  1800,  47,775;  in  Is  10, 
61,418.  The  county  sends  srx  toensJbess  to 
the  house  of  assembly. 

Dutchman's  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  of  Antigua. 

Dutchman's  Island,  s  small  island  on 
the  coast  of  Virginia,  in  the  Potowiaack. 
Long.  77.  80.  W.  Lat.  39. 7.  K. 

Duthill,  a  pariah  of  Scotland,  in  Inver* 
nets-shire,  80  miles  S.  E.  of  Invesnessw 

Duteui a,  a  town  of  Siberia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Irkutsk,  situated  cm  Use  river 
Lena,  16  miles  S.  of  Orlenga. 

Dutlinoen,  a  town  of  Wktctnbetg,  on  I 
the  Danube,  and  a  place  of  great  anrJejmty. 
In  1643,  the  French  were  siapskcal  and 
detested  here  by  the  Imperialists;  and  -dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  French  regulation  it 
suffered  frequently  from  both  parties.  In 
1803  it  was  nearly  consumed  by  accidental 
fire.  It  contains  3760  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  linen.  About  half  a  nule 
hence  is  sn  extensive  iron  work,  called 
Ludwjgsthal,  and  not  rar  distant  the  old 
castle  of  Lichten-Wsrtenberg.  85  males 
N.W.  of  Constance.  Long.  8.  49.  50.  E. 
Lat.  47.  69. 8.  N. 

DuTTAa,  a  district  of  Hindostsn,  pro* 
vinee  of  Lahore,  situated  between  the  31st 
and  38d  decrees  of  northern  latitude,  be* 
longing  to  toe  seiks. 

Duttlenhsim,  a  village  of  France,  in 
Lower  Alsace,  with  900  inhabitants. 

Dux,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Leutmerits,  with  1100  inhabitants. 
15  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Leutmerits.  Long. 
13.  45.  £.  Lat.  50.  35.  N. 

DoxFoan,  a  pariah  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Cambridge,  43  miles  N.  K  from 
Loudon,  containing  464  inhabitants. 

Duyveland,  an  island  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Zealand,  situated 
to  the  east  or  Sehouwen,  from  which  it  b 
separated  by  the  narrow  channel  of  Dyk- 
water;  but  communicating  with  it  by  a 
dam.    The  island  is  about  niic  niks  Jong 
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six  brad  ;  it  contains  several  villages, 
principal  of  which  is  East  Duyveland. 
^  tragt  was  inundated  in  1530;  but  has 
e  been  embanked  and  cultivated.  Long. 
1.  E.  Lat.  51.  41.  N. 
>r  zjxiEH,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
olia,  2S  miles  W.  of  Eregri. 
>wauaca,  a  town  and  celebrated  temple 
Hinclostan,  province  of  Gujerat,  at  the 
th-west  extremity  of  the  peninsula; 
town  consists  of  2560  houses,  and  there 
SI  villages  dependent  on  it.  The  in- 
iiiants  were  formerly  much  addicted  to 
icy,  bat  of  late  years  have  been  re-- 
lined  by  a  treaty  with  the  British ;  the 
&ule  is  tabled  to  have  been  the  residence 
Krishna,  one  of  the  Hindoo  deities,  at 
ote  shrine  15000  pilgrims  annually  pay 
ir  devotions,  which  produces  an  abun? 
at  source  of  wealth  to  the  Brahmins, 
ng.  69.  15.  E.  Lat.  2«L  21.  N. 
[Huxa,  a  large  river  of  European  Rus- 
,  which  rises  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name, 
the  borders  of  the  governments  of  Pskov 
d  Tver,  passes  by  Veils,  Witepsk,  rV 
*k,  Driasa,  and  Dunaburg,  and  falls  into 
t  gulf  of  Riga  at  Dunarnande,  a  few 
ilea  below  Riga.  It  is  navigable  throagh- 
t  the  greater  part  ^i  its  coarse,  and  com* 
silicates  with  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  and 
ih  St  Petersburgb,  by  a  canal  which 
ins  it  to  the  river  Louat 
Dwik  a,  another  large  river  of  European 
sssia,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
e  rivera  Juchena  and  Jag;  near  the  town 
Ustjug,  in  the  government  of  Vologda, 
A  rails,  by  two  arms,  into  the  White 
i,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Archangel. 
k  both  broad  and  dee*  bat  the  mouths 
e  so  choked  with  mud  thtt  large  vessels 
iter  it  with  difficulty. 
Dyambilia,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
mntry  of  the  Foulahs,  SO  miles  Vy.  8.  W. 
:  Teemboo. 

Dvaw,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
'  Tyrone,  7  miles  S.  of  Duugannon. 
I>tce,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Aberdeen- 
lire,  which  lies  along  the  side  of  the  river 
km.  Population  498. 
Dvce's  Cafs>  a  cape  on  the  .east  coast 
r  North  America,  Long.  06.  10.  \V\  Lat. 
5.  so.  N. 

Oven's  Caere,  a  river  of  the  United 
Utes,  in  New  Jersey,  which  runs  into 
Maware  bay.  Long  74.  54.  W.  LaU  3ft 
.N, 

Dv  w.    See  xJofry. 

Dthsexvust,  a  -small  town  of  Silesia* 
t  has  an  elegant  castle,  and  750  inhabit* 
nts.  19  miles  N.  W.  of  Breelau*  Long. 
6  43.  JS.  Lat  51.  ».  N, 
Dysi,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the  conn* 
t  of  Moray,  which  runs  along  the  shore  of 
he  Moray  rritty  six  miles.  Population  }4%J 


Dylk,  a  small  but  navigable  river  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  takes  its  rise  near  Mar- 
bais,  in  Brabant,  and  after  passing  by  Lou- 
vain  and  Mechlin,  unites  itself  a  little  be- 
low the  latter  town  with  the  Demer,  which 
now  assumes  the  name  of  RuppcL  This 
river  gave  name  to  a  department  of  the 
Netherlands  when  that  country  was  subject 
to  Prance. 

Pykchuhch,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  70  miles  S.  £.  from  Lon- 
don, containing  366  inhabitants. 

Dymel,  a  river  of  Westphalia,  which 
rises  in  the  county  of  Waldeck,  and  falls' 
into  the  Weser  near  Carlshafen.  Its  banks 
are  tolerably  fertile,  but  exposed  to  inun- 
dations. 

Dimmock,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  118  miles  W.  N.  W. 
from  London,  containing  1283  inhabitants. 

.  Dynish,  a  small  island  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  Long.  9.  44. 
W.  Let  53. 18.  N. 

Dymow,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  Gali- 
cia,  in  the  circle  of  Sanok,  on  the  San, 
35  miles  W.  of  PrzemysL 

Dyosaxdrum,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Barramaul,  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Darenpoory. 

Dras.    See  Deir. 

Dvaxa,  a  place  in  die  territory  of  Bums* 
to  the  south  of  Fesaan,  the  residence  of 
the  chief  of  the  Tibbo  of  Bilnuu 

Dysaxt,  a  pariah  and  borough  of  Scat* 
land,  in  Fftshire.  The  parish  is  about  4 
miles  in  length,  and  nearly  3  in  breadth.  It 
has  mines  of  ironstone  and  coaL  Population 
6506.  The  borough  is  situated  on  the 
northern  share  of  the  frith  of  Forth.  The 
town  chiefly  eonsiatt  of  three  streets,  with  an 
open  space  in  the  centre.  It  was  constitut- 
ed a  royal  borough  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  it  is  mentioned  aa 
having  been  one  of  the  principal  trading 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  It  has  now 
fallen  into  decay.  A  great  quantity  of  salt 
is  still  made  here,  and  coal  and  ironstone 
are  exported.  It  unites  with  Kirkaldy, 
Kinghorn,  and  Burntisland,  in  returning 
a  representative  to  parliament.  The  har- 
bour has  a  depth  of  14  ftet  of  water  at 
stream  tides,  but  is  exposed  to  storms  from 
the  east  There  are  roar  fairs  held  here 
annually.  Population  1729.  1  mile  N.  E. 
ef  Kirkaldy,  and  14  N,  £.  of  Edinburgh. 

Dyseut,  a  parish  of  Wales,  in  Flintshire, 
6  miles  from  St  Asoph's,  containing  485  in- 
habitants. 

Dr-Ak  Gubsan,  a  river  of  Russian  Tar. 
tary,  which  runs  into  the  Irtisch,  SO  miles 
£.  cf  SemipolatnoL 

Dzaha,  a  Tartar  village  of  Siberia, 
in  the  government  of  Irkutsk.  Long.  194. 
84.  E.    Lat.  56.  4.  N. 

PaiALomcr,  a  small  town  of  the  king* 
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dom  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Cra- 
cow,  with  800  inhabitants.  28  miles  N.  E. 
of  Cracow. 

Dzidza,  a  small  town  of  Albania,  si- 
tuated partly  on  the  top  and  partly  on  the 
declivity  ot  a  barren  mountain.  It  is  in- 
habited by  Albanian  Christians,  who  have 
a  monastery  and  several  churches.  The 
small  quantity  of  arable  land  in  the  neigh* 
pourhood  is  laid  out  in  vineyards,  and  the 
situation  being  particularly  warm,  renders 
the  wine,  of  a  superior  quality.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  place  labours  under  a  scarcity 
if  fresh  water.    18  miles  from  Delvinaki. 


Dzismowics,  a  small  town  of  the  Ida] 
dom  of  Poland,  5  miles  S.  W.  of  Urzedoi 

Dzii.  Kabnaim,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Tec 
key,  in  the  province  of  Diarbekir,  26  mi 
N.  of  Diarbefcr. 

Dziloszyn,  a  small  town  of  the  knq 
dom  of  Poland,  in  the  palatine  tr  of  Ei 
bach.  Population  1300*  30  mites  &  < 
Siradia. 

Dziumati,  a  town  of  Guriel,  in  ti 
government  of  Caucasus,  10  miles  £.  3.  ] 
of  PutL 

DzoNXUBEN,  a  river  of  Siberia,  wind 
.fell*  into  the  Angara,  24  miles  N.  of  Irferal 
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Eachaig,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  in 
Argyleshire,  which  runs  into  the  frith  of 
Clyde, 

Eagle  Creek,  a  river  of  America,  which 
runs  into  the  Ohio.  Long.  83. 55.  W.  Lat. 
38,  35.  N. 

Eaole  Island,  an  island  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, 4iear  the  western  coast  of  Ireland.  Long. 
3.  54.  W.  Lat.  64. 17.  N. 

Eagle  Island,  an  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  near  the  north-east  coast  of 
New  Holland,  between  Lisard  island  and 
Cape  Flattery.  Here,  daring  captain 
Cook's  second  voyage,  were  seen  eagles, 
end  the  nest  of  a  bird  built  with  sticks  on 
the  ground,  which  measured  26  feet  in  eu> 
eumfenuice,  and  38  inches  in  height.    JL*t 

14*  »♦». 

Eagle  Island,  an  island  in  the  Indian 
sea*  about  three  miles  in  cireumferenee, 
Jow  and  sandy,  and  covered  by  small  trees, 

Eagle  Rives,  e  river  of  North  America, 
which  runs  into  the  Mississippi..  Long.  98. 
14.  W.  Lat.  43.  60.  N. 
.  Eagles,  a  town  of  North-Carolina,  on 
the  west  side  of  Cape  Fear  river,  opposite 
Wilmington. 

Eaglesfibld,  a  township  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland.  Population 
333.  4  miles  from  Cockermouth,  and  300 
J*,  from  London. 

Eaglbsham,  a. parish  and  village  of 
(Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew.  The 
parish  is  6  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
6  in  breadth.  Population  1424.  The  vil- 
lage is  9  miles  &  from  Glasgow.  Popula- 
tion 460. 

Eaheinom auwe,  an  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  constituting  the  most  north- 
ern of  the  two  which  are  named  New  Zea- 
land. 
.  £a.lax  Nan  Roans,  an  island  of  Scot- 


land, off  the  north  coast  at  die  county* 
Sutherland,  about  two  mike  in  earramfe 
enee.  Part  of  the  middle  sank  in  17b, 
and  was  replaced  by  a  pool  of  water* 

Ealing,  a  village  ana  parish  ea?  Cngia* 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex-  The  parah  i 
divided  into  Great  and  Little,  and  also  cos 
tains  Old  Brentford,  a  hamlet,  the  populate 
of  the  whole  amounting  to  6361.  6  nuh 
W.N.W.  of  London.  ] 

.  Eaixatohbibbio,  a  smell  ieknd  of  Scot 
land,  in  Argyleshire,  where  the  eaurl  of  Ax 
gyle,  in  1683,  rendezvoused  bia  amy  pre 
vious  to  his  rash  attempt  to  overthrow  th 
government  of  James  17. 

Eabch,  a  river  of  North  Wale**  whid 
runs  into  the  sea  near  Pwlhely. 
*«  Eardislavd,  a  parish  of  England,  t 
Hereford,  containing  744  inhabitants. 

Eabdisley,  a  pariah  of  KngUnd,  u 
Hereford,  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower, 
and  containing  575  inhabitants. 

Eabl,  a  township  of  Pennsylvania,  n 
Lancaster  county* 

Earl  Shiltom,  a  village  and  cbapdn 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Leicester 
above  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  n 
which  are  engaged  in  trade  and  manim* 
tares.  Population  143.  9  miles  S.S.VT 
of  Leicester,  and  108  from  London. 

Eabl's  Babtoy,  a  parish  of  £ngUn>i, 
in  Northampton,  70  miles  N.  K.  W.  froo 
London,  containing  795  inhabitants* 

Eabl's  Febby,  a  village  of  Scotland,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Fife.  It  was  at  one  time  a 
royal  borough,  and  sent  a  representative  t# 
parliament,  which  privilege  it  is  said  to  hw 
lost  from,  inability  to  pav  the  expense  of  U 
attendance.  Checks  and  ttckingare  woven 
here.  Population  about  374,  Haifa  nu> 
from  Ely. 

Eabl  a  Sqham,  a  parish  of  England,  iv 
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county  of  Suffolk,  83  miles  N.  E.  from 
doo,  containing  563  inhabitants. 
aiutown,  a  village  and  parish  of 
land,  in  the  county  of  Berwick.  The 
*h  has  the  Eden  on  the  east,  and  the 
ler  on  the  west,  and  is  6  mites  in 
th  by  about  3  in  breadth.  Population 
».  -  The  village  is  the  birth-place  of  sir 
■mas  Learraont,  known  under  the  name 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  part  of  whose 
»  is  still  standing,  called  the  Rhymer's 
a-.  7  miles  S.  of  Lauder,  and  34  S.  E. 
Edinburgh. — There  is  also  a  Tillage  of 
same  name  in  Clackmannanshire,  con- 
ing 230  inhabitants. 
arxe,  or  Ebne,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in 
county  of  Perth,  about  8  miles  long  and 
broad;  a  considerable  part  of  the  banks 
rhich  are  covered  with  natural  wood. 
ai.ve,  or  Erne,  a  river  of  Scotland, 
eh  issue*  from  the  east  end  of  loch 
b,  about  5  or  6  miles  from  die  village 
i^rarie,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  falls 
»  the  Tar  about  a  mile  below  Aber-* 
ly,  and  u  navigable  bv  vessels  of  50  or 
ions,  for  4  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Itaooft,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the" 
loric,  17  miles  from  Volconda. 
i&sBALc,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides, 
st  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter,  nearly 
nlar,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  slate, 
wt  five  millions  of  slates  are  exported 
rly,  and  about  300  men  are  occupied  in 
quarries,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
oght  for  above  a  century. 
Li8e»oc*nb,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
arx,  GO  miles  N.  jE.  from  London,  con- 
ling  764  inhabitants. 
Usinotow,  a  small  village  and  parish 
England,  in  the  county  of  York.  Fine 
omens  of  ammonites  or  nautili,  and  other 
rhie  animals,  are  found  m  the  neighbour- 
d ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  petrified 
leton  af  a  fish  above  15  feet  in  length 
i  discovered  in  the  year  1800*  £xten« 
?  stain  works  are  carried  on.  Popula- 
1 4i5.  7  miles  N.  of  Whitby,  and  250 
of  London.  ' 

£amvo>ton,  a  township  of  England,  in 
West  Riding  of  York.      Population 
>    5  miles  from  CKtheroe,  and  220  N< 
fl  London. 

Usixcwold,  a  township  of  England, 
he  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire;  the  hv 
titants  of  which  carry  on  a  trade  in  bacon 
i  batter.  There  is  a  weekly  market 
[  two  annual  fairs.  Population  1370, 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  York,  and  908  N.  of 
»don. 

Xast  BETWLEirEM,  a  township  of  Penn* 
vania,  in  Washington  ootmty. 
Bast  Bothnia,  East*  Gothland,  &c. 
'Bothnia,  Gothland,  S$c. 
East   CnssTsa,  a   township  of  Hew 


York,  in  West  Chester  county,  containing, 
in  1810,  1039  inhabitants. 

East  Greenwich,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  Rhode  island,  22  miles  N.  N.  W< 
of  Newport. 

East  H  add  am,  a  township  of  Connec- 
ticut, in  Middlesex  county. 

East  Hampton,  a  township  and  village 
of  Suffolk  county,  New  York.  The  village 
contains  80  houses,  and  is  112  miles  E.  of 
New  York.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  town** 
ship  in  Massachusetts. 

East  Hast  ford,  a  township  and  vil- 
lage of  Connecticut,  on  the  east  bank  or 
Connecticut  river. 

East  Haven,  a  township  of  Connecticut, 
in  New  Haven  county.  It  is  also  the  name 
of  a  township  in  Essex  county,  Vermont. 

East  or  North  Havbn,  or  Quins* 
pauoe,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  in 
Connecticut,  which  mils  into  New  Haven 
harbour. 

East  Island,  a^ small  island  in  the  At- 
lantic, near  the  coast  of  Main,  in  America. 
Long.  67.  38.  W.    Lat.  32.  N. 

East  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
Eastern  Indian  sea,  near  the  coast  of  Pala- 
wan.    Long.  118.  36.  E.    Lat.  8.  40.  N. 

East  Island,  a  small  island  near  the 
east  coast  of  Borneo.  Long  109.  38.  E. 
Lat.  8.  40.  N. 

-  East  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
south  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  coast  of  New 
Zealand,  near  Cape  East. 

East  Islands,  some  small  islands  in 
the  North  Atlantic  ocean,  near  the  east 
coast  of  Labrador.  Long.  61.  30.  W.  Lat. 
58.  38.  N. 

East  Lothian.  See  Haddington,  Conn* 
tyof- 

East  Main,  is  that  part  of  New  Bri- 
tain, or  Labrador,  which  lies  on  the  east 
side  of  James  bay,  as  part  of  New  South 
Wales  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  bay  is* 
called  West  Main. 

East  Main,  or  Sldds  River,  a  river 
of  Canada,  which  runs  into  James  bay. 
Long.  78.  45.  W.   Lat.  52.  18.  N. 

East  Main  House,  a  station  or  settle- 
ment for  the  Indian  trade  in  Canada,  on 
the  East  Maine  river.  Long.  78.  48.  W- 
Lat  52.  15.  N. 

East  Mcath.    See  Meath. 

East  Ness,  or  Eastonness,  s  cape  on 
the  east  coast  of  England,  between  South- 
wold  and  Lowestoffe, 

East  Point,  the  north-east  extremity 
of  New  Holland.    Lat  10.  42.  & 

East  Hi vcr,  a  river  of  America,  or 
rather  a  channel  or  sound  between  Long 
island  and  New  York  island,  and  between 
Long  island  and  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
where  it  is  more  generally  called  Long 
ijknd  $om4 
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.  Eajst  Rivxm,  *  river  of  West  Florida, 
which  runs  into  Fensacola  bey.  Long.  86. 
60.  W.   Lat.  30.  34.  N. 

East  Rive*,  a  river  of  America,  which 

runs  into  the  West  river,  in  the  province 

-of  Maine.  Long.  67.  20.  W.  Lat.  44. 48.  N. 

East  Rock,  a  rocky  island  among  the 

•Canaries,  north  of  Lanzerota. 

East  Windsor,  a  township  and  village 
of  Connecticut,  in  Hartford  county. 
-    EIstanallbe,  one  of  the  head  branches 
of  the  Alabama  river,  in  Georgia.    A  town 
•of  the  same  name  stands  on  this  river. 

Eastbousne,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  situated  near  the  foot  of 
a  lofty  hill,  which  forms  the  hold  headland 
ofBeachy.  Of  late  it  has  been  resorted  to 
for  sea-bathing:  and  there  is  a  small 
theatre,  a  subscription  ball-room,  and  other 
accommodations  for  those  who  seek,  at 
once,  an  improvement  of  health  and  an 
indulgence  in  occasional  gaiety.  About  a 
mile  to  the  west  of  tlje  town,  there  is  a 
chalybeate  spring,  which  is  said  to  be  effi- 
cacious in  several  disorders.  The  perma- 
nent population  of  Eastbourne  Vnounts  to 
about  1800.  16  miles  S.  E.  of  Lewes,  and 
62  S.  S.  E.  of  London. 
*  Easts  a  Goon,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Essex,  30  miles  N.  E.  from  London,  con- 
taining 424  inhabitants.  Easter  High  it 
1  mile  distant  from  the  above  pariah,  and 
contains  801  inhabitants. 

Ea8tee  Island,  or  Davis's  Land,  an 
island  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  which 
received  the  former  name  from  Roggewien, 
who  saw  it  on  the  day  of  Easter  1722; 
but  others  suppose  that  it  was  seen  previ- 
ously by  captain  Davis  in  1686.  It  is  of  a 
triangular  figure,  one  side  extending  19 
miles  in  length,  and  each  of  the  other  two 
nearly  nine.  The  whole  superficies  is  com- 
puted at  14  square  miles.  At  the  south- 
east  extremity,  there  is  seen  the  crater  of 
a  volcano  long  since  extinct,  which  is  about 
two  miles  in  circuit,  and  800  feet  deep. 
There  are  few  trees,  none  having  been  oh* 
served  but  the  mimosa  and  the  mulberry. 
Bananas  are  produced  in  great  perfection  ; 
these  are  generally  disposed  in  the  figurer 
of  a  quincunx;  and  fields  of  potatoes  and 
yams  are  frequently  to  be  met  with.  There 
is  also  abundance  of  sugar  canes  ;  and  a 
small  fruit  resembling  grapes  grows  in 
great  plenty  on  the  rocks  on  the  sea  shore. 
The  fields  arc  skilfully  cultivated  and  fer- 
tilised with  ashes,  but  not  a  tenth  part  of 
tlie  island  is  under  culture.  This  is  owing 
to  the  want  of  water,  which  has  never  been 
observed  by  navigators  except  in  the  shal- 
low excavations  of  the  rocks  after  rain. 
Fish  are  not  plentiful  on  the  coast ;  land 
and  sea  birds  are  far  from  numerous ;  and 
the  only  quadrupeds  known  to  be  on  the) 
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island  are  nits.    The  natives  are  of  a  &* 

colour ;  the  women  are  handsome  aiid  i 

teresting,  with  a  fine  oval  couowrta 

and  an  engaging  demeanour.    The  a 

also  have  an  agreeable  physiognoifiy ;  ti 

are   well,  though  rather  slenderly  iu 

and  their  statue  about  five  feet  four  bi 

These  people  are  intelligent,  and  urn 

ably  quick  and  sagacious  in  their  oW 

tions;  they  are  hospitable,  and  readily 

provisions  to  their  visitors;  but  tfcri 

roost  accomplished  thieves,  and  whM 

visitors  are  engaged  in  conversation,  tl 

take  that  opportunity  of  plundering  \k 

The  total,  number  of  the  natives  tab 

conjectured,  from  the  most  uncertuc  da 

and  on  very  transient  visits,  to  amrast 

700, 1500,  or  9000.   However,  if  the  w 

of  subsistence  be  taken  into  view,  it  can 

be  great    The  ordinary  dwellings  of  t 

natives  ate  low  miserable  huts,  Ten  as 

and  scarcely  capable  of  containing  10  p 

sons ;  but  there  are  some  of  capacious 

constructed  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  on 

40  or  80  feet  long,  and  10  or  12  broad,  i 

several  entrances  on  one  side ;  scarcely  i 

of  these  exceed  three  feet  in  height  or  vH 

In  addition  to  these  the  natives  ban  i 

a  kind  of  subterraneous  dwellings.  Til 

canoes  are  few,  and  of  small  sue,  on 

count  of  the  scarcity  of  wood;  and  u 

are  capable  of  carrying  above  fan  m 

in  swimming  off  to  vessels,  they  saps 

themselves  on  a  matting  of  sugar  en 

neatly  covered  with  tushes,  4V  feet  ks 

by  16  inches  broad.    The  workmanship 

these  people  is  tolerably  well  examted,  I 

their  other  implements  ore  generally « 

indifierent.    Some  remarkable  coloasd  i 

toes  are  seen  on  this  island,  cowers 

which  no   reasonable  conjectures  cm 

found.    Seven  were  seen  by  the  Freo 

either  standing  or  thrown  down.    Tb 

winch  were  erect  stood  on  platform 

large  hewn  stones,  neatly  joined  ttgd 

without  mortar.    The  largest  statueis 

feet  (1  inches  high,  and  ?  feat  6  inches*? 

the  shoulders ;  the  head  suiwmnted  to 

cylindnoal  capital,  a  tittle  hoUovtd  1 

neath,  and  the  platform  supporting  it 

384  feet  square.    All  the  figures,  *ki 

are  busts  only,  not  complete  statue,' 

very  rudely  sculptured  mm  a  rota 

production;  they  are  supposed  to  be 

great  antiquity,  end  altsget&er  bewod  t 

powers  of  the  present  mot  of  iniabiu: 

to  have  produced.    Bones  are  found  i 

der.and  around  the  platform*.    Tbentn 

of  Easter  island  were  reputed  guntufi 

Boggeweins  visit,  but  later  navigators  hi 

proved  that  their  stature  does  not  era 

the  ordinary  dimensions  of  mankuid.  i* 

109.  89.  80.  W.    Let  91.  9. 83.  & 

lUmitMOST  Key;  a  small  island  on  i 
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i-  of  Honduras,  surrounded  with  rocks. 
rag.  87.  4*.  W.    Lat  If.  IS.  N. 
Eabtsbn  Bay,  a  hey  on  the  east  ride 
Chesapeake  bay.     Long.  76.  80*  W. 
it  39. 50.  N. 

Eastern  Island,  an  island  oh  the  east 
dc  of  Chesapeake  bay,  at  the  mouth  of 
heater  river. 

Bastekton,  a  village  of  Pennsylvania, 
i  Dauphin  county,  on  the  east  side  of  Sus- 
idnniiah  river,  111  miles  N.  W.  of  Phi* 
delphia. 

Eajthax,  a  town  of  the  state  of  Maasa- 
infiettfl,  on  the  east  side  of '  Barnstable 
it.    Long.  69.  56.  W.   Let  40.  51.  N. 
KArrn#oTOK,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
booster,    140    miles   W.  N.  W.    from 
avion,  containing  988  inhabitants. 
Eajtmeon,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
ainty  of  Hants,   58  miles  S.  W.  from 
undon,  containing  1096  inhabitants. 
Easton,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
•rat?  of  Somerset,  117  miles  W;8.  W. 
torn  London,  containing  1668  inhabitants. 
rhrc  are  various  other  inconsiderable  pa- 
ahes  of  the  same  name. 
Eaiton,  Gbbat  and  Little,  two  pa* 
Mws  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Essex,. 
bone  containing  628,  and  the  other  977 
aVabitaats. 

Eastox,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
fainsyltania,  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
influx  of  the  Leigh  with  the  Delaware. 
It  contains  a  church,  court-house,  and 
nost  170  dweDfog-hoasea,  and  is  70  miles 
V.  of  Philadelphia. 

Euro*,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
nd  the  chief  town  of  Talbot  county,  Mary- 
W.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
Cbeatpeak  bay,  near  the  forks  of  Thread* 
■wen  river.  It  contains  150  dwelling- 
foues,  and  is  118  miles  S.  W.  of  Phi- 
Wdpak--h  is  also  the  name  of  two  town- 
the  one  in  New  York,  and  the  other 


Eastit,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
booty  of  Kent,  57  miles  S.  E.  from  Lon- 
foi  containing  959  inhabitants. 

Eastwood,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
HKty  of  Renfrew,  4  miles  long  and  3 
tad-  The  country  is  finely  varied.  Po- 
rtion 4845. 

Eastwood,  a  village  and  parish  of  Eng- 
W,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham ;  the 
uNftfcnts  of  which  are  engaged  almost 
adosWely  n  trade  and  inanuiactures. 
jyUtion  HI.  8  miles  N.  W.  of  Not* 
togfcm,  and  199  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 

Eataw,  a  small  river  of  South  Carolina, 
which  mm  into  the  Santee.  Near  the 
"J"*  of  this  river,  in  1781,  a  battle  was 
*%M  between  the  British  under  colonel 
"But*  sod  the  Americans  under  general 
linc&t;  in  which  $e  former  had  500  men 


killed  «nd  wounded,  though  they  remained 
on  the  field.    Both  sides  claimed  the  victory. 

Eatinoton,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  68  miles  N.  W.  from 
London,  containing  519  inhabitants. 

Eaton,  a  town  of  North  Carolina,  on 
theRoanoke,91  miles  N.  of  Halifax.— There 
is  another  small  town  of  this  name  in  New 
Hampshire. 

Eaton.    See  E ma. 

Eaton  Bkay,  a  village  and  pariah  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Bedford.  Po- 
pulation 675.  4  miles  from  Dunstable,  and 
35  N.  of  London, 

Eaton  Socon,  a  village  and  parish  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Bedford.  With 
Wyboston  the  population  is  1833.  10 
mika  N.  of  Biggleswade,  and  66  N.  of 
London.— There  are  several  other  parishes 
and  hamlets  in  England  of  the  name  of 
Eaton,  which  are  mostly  inconsiderable. 

Eaton  town.    See  Edenton. 

Eause,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gers,  in  the  Gdixe, 
Population  3300.  90  miles  S.  W.  of  Con- 
dom.    Long.  0.4.  E.   Lat  45.  55.  N. 

Ebaoleb,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Nedsjed,  130  miles  S.  of  Ana. 

Ebba,  a  village  of  Bileduterid,  the 
ancient  Thaha.    40  miles  S.  of  Gafsa. 

Ebbsflset,  anciently  Wyppedsfiett,  a 
hamlet  of  England,  in  the  iate  of  Thanet, 
Kent,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Stour. 
Here  the  Saxons  landed  in  447  under 
Hengist  and  Horn;  and  in  the  year 
463  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  vicinity, 
between  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  when  the 
former  were  defeated.  A  Saxon  leader, 
named  Wypped,  is  said  to  have  frUen  en 
this  occasion. 

EbeLebbn,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the 
small  river  Helbe,  with  700  inhabitants. 
19  miles  N.  E.  of  Muhlhausen. 

Ebeltopt,  a  town  or  rather  village  of 
Denmark,  in  North  Jutland,  with  a  small 
harbour  on  a  bay  of  the  Cattegat  Po- 
pulation 600.  15  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Aarhuus. 
Long.  10.  41.  E.  Lat  56. 11.  N. 

Ebenau,  a  small  town  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  9  miles  from  Salsburg :  it  has  mines 
and  extensive  manufactures  of  copper,  brass, 
and  iron. 

Ebenbzbb,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  Georgia,  and  capital  of  Effingham  county. 
It  is  situated  on  the  8.  W.  bank  of  the 
Savannah,  95  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Savannah, 
and  860  S.  W.  of  Philadelphia.  Long.  81. 
99.  W.    Lat  39.  98.  N. 

Ebbnezeb  Obese,  a  river  of  Georgia, 
which  runs  into  the  Savannah.  Long.  81. 
18.  W.   Lat  39.  38.  N. 

Ebbnezeb  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
Savannah,  near  Purisburg. 

Ebenpobt,  a  small  town  and  castle  of 
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Lower  Austria,  on  the  Leytha,  lfl  miles 
S.  of  Vienna. 

Ebenhausen,  a  village  of  the  Bavarian 
states,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Maine, 
6  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Schwedrrurt. 

Ebensee,  a  village  of  Austria,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  lake  of  Traun,  with  an 
extensive  salt  work.  18  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Vocklabruck. 

Ebensfeld,  a  village  of  Franooma,  dis- 
trict of  Lichtenfels,  consisting  of  190  houses. 

Eberach,  a  river  of  Germany,  which 
passes  by  the  small  town  of  Eberach,  and 
runs  into  the  Rednitz,  3  miles  S.  of  Bamberg. 

Eberau,  a  small  town  of  Hungary,  16 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Eisenburg. 

Eberrach,  a  small  town  of  Baden, 
with  2850  inhabitants.  18  miles  E.  of 
Heidelberg. 

Eberbach,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  13  miles  W.  N.  W. 
of  Mentz. 

Eberdinoeit,  a  village  of  Wirtembcrg, 
in  the  department  of  the  Enz,  with  700 
inhabitants. 

Ebjsrgassing,  a  village  o£  Lower  Aus- 
tria, near  Vienna,  on  the  Fischa.  A  cotton 
manufacture  of  some  extent  had  been 
established  here,  but  it  was  burnt  down  in 
1816. 

Ebergozen,  a  large  village  of  Hanover, 
in  the  principality  of  Calenberg. 

Ebermannstadt,  a  small  town  of  Fran* 
coma.  Population  1300.  13  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Bamberg. 

Ebern,  a  small  town  of  Franconia,  on 
the  Baenach,  with  about  1000  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  ovens  and  crucibles  from 
the  fine  clay  found  here.  2-4  miles  E.  of 
Schweinftirt. 

Ebbrndorf,  a  small  town  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  principality  of  Sulzbach,  with  1300 
inhabitants.  It  was  almost  entirely  burnt 
down  in  1771,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt. 

Ebersbach,  Upper  and  Lower,  a  large 
village  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  circle  of  Bautzen.  It  con- 
tains 5000  inhabitants*  who  are  chiefly  engag- 
ed in  the  linen  raanuracture. 

Ebersbach,  a  town  of  Franconia,  ? 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Forcheira. 

Ebersbach,  a  small  town  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  with  1400  inhabitants. 

Ebersbach,  a  small  town  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  6  miles  N.N.B. 
of  Dillenbnrg. 

Ebersbach,  a  village  of  Upper  Lusatia, 
circle  of  Gorlitz,  with  700  inhabitants* 

Ebebsbach,  a  village  of  Franconia,  with 
700  inhabitants.  4  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Culm- 
bach. 

Ebersbach,  Lower,  a  large  village  of 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony*  in  Misnia,  to  the 
*ast  of  GrosBenhayn. 


Ebebbrbrg,  a  small  town  of  Bun*, 
between  Munich  and  Wasserirarg,  with ;« 
inhabitants. 

Ebbrsberg,  a  small  town  of  Upper  Aus- 
tria, in  the  circle  of  the  Traun,  situated  a 
the  river  Traun,  which  is  here  divided  ista 
many  branches,  and  crossed  by  a  bridge  d 
extraordinary  length.  Here  is  a  castle  sd 
to  have  been  built  in  the  year  900.  Near 
this  was  fought  a  severe  action  between  the 
Austrians  and  French  in  May  1809.  8  nils 
N.W.ofEns. 

Ebersdorp,  a  small  town  of  Lower  Aus- 
tria, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  with 
1 1 65  inhabitants.  Here  Bonaparte  bid  ha 
head-quarters  previous  to  the  battle  of  A* 
pern  in  May  1809.  8  miles  E.  S.E.cf 
Vienna. 

Eberboorf,  a  small  town  of  Upper  Six* 
ony,  in  the  Vogtland.  Population  1070. 3 
miles  N.  of  Lobenstein.  Long.  11. 40.  » 
E.  Lat.  50.  29.  33.  N. 

Ebebsdorf,  a  town  of  the  Previa 
duchy  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Nenstidt, 
5  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Weyda. 

Ebebsdorf,  a  large  village  of  tbe  Pro* 
stan  states,  in  the  county  of  Gfotz,  with 
1150  inhabitants. 

Ebersdorf,  a  village  of  the  Russia 
states,  in  the  county  of  Glata,  with  700  in* 
habitants. 

Ebersdorf,  a  town  of  the  duchy  a! 
Styria,  5  miles  Su  S.  E.  of  Hardeberg. 

Ebrrsheim,  a  large  village  of  Fnmoe,  in 
Alsace,  situated  on  an  island  formed  by 
the  111  below  Schelestat.    Population  MOO. 

EBER8PACH,a  village  of  Wirteinberg, with 
800  inhabitants.   13  mika  S.E.  of  Bibmcb. 

Eberspeuvt,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  34  vote 
E.  N.  E.  of  Munich. 

Eberstapt,  a  small  town  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  on  the  Bexgatrass,  with  1400 
inhabitants.   4  miles  S.  of  Darmstadt 

Ebbabtadt,  a  small  town  of  Baden,  with 
600  inhabitants.  9  miles  W.  of  Mergo- 
theim. 

Ebebbtatt,  a  town  of  Wiltsmbeig,  m 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Keeker,  vtfh 
1400  inhabitants. 

Eberswald.    See  Neuttadi  Ebersinil 

Ebesfalva,  a  nest  town  of  Tiansyln- 
nia,  in  the  county  of  Kokelbuig,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  called  the  Great 
Kokel,  It  is  peopled  chiefly  With  Anut- 
niana,  who  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  in  vine 
and  wool  The  lew  Germans  and  Hunga- 
rians found  in  it  are  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  mechanical  occupations.  Popalati* 
2900.  Long.  84.  S5.  36.  R  Lat  46.  II. 
48.  N. 

Ebuausen,  a  small  town  of  Wirtemlw 
in  the  department  of  the  Black  Forest,  with 
1 100  inhabitants. 

Edher,  a  town  of  Penis,  ia  £te  rroiiEc? 
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«f  Ink,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  in  a  fertile  country.  It  is  said  by 
former  travellers  to  consist  of  S500  houses, 
but  those  of  later  date  restrict  the  number 
to  1000 :  besides  which  there  are  mosques, 
earavanseras,  basars,  and  other  public  edifi- 
res.  In  one  part  of  the.  town  the  Persian,  and 
in  another  the  Turkish  language;  is  spoken. 
Ebher  is  said  to  have  been  called  Baron  the 
anciently.    30  miles  W.  of  Casbin. 

Eiillee,  a  village  of  Biledulgerid,  the 
ancient  Vcpillittm,  45  miles  W.  of  Gabs. 

Ebi.n,  or  Ybiw,  one  of  the  smaller  Phi- 
lippine islands. 

Ebingbn,  a  town  of  Wirteraberg,  in  the 
district  of  the  Middle  Neckar,  containing, 
with  its  suburbs,  a  population  of  3750. 
This  is  s  plsoe  of  considerable  industry  and 
traffic  36  miles  9.  of  Stutgard.  Long.  9. 
3.  K.  Lat  48.  13.  40.  N. 

Kbn  Amah,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Hedsjas,  90  miles  N.  £.  of 
Mecca. 

Ei.vaTj  a  large  village  of  Franconia,  dis- 
trict of  Waldeck,  near  the  Nab.  .Fine  por- 
celain clay  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood*. 
Population  900* 

tax  at,  a.  village  of  Wirtembergj  on  the 
Hies,  department  of  the  Kocher.  Popula- 
tion 800. 

Eboli,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prih- 
dpato  Citra,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy; 
W  miles  E.  of  Salerno* 

EaiEicxsnoaf ,  a  large,  village  of  Aus- 
frii,  below  Vienna,  with  very  extensive  cot- 
ton manufactures.  8  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Ebennirth. 

Kbseuil,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
aYpartment  of  the  Allier,  on  the  Sioulc,  with 
**h>  inhabitants.  6  miles  W.  of  Gamut 

Ehrjngek,  a  large  village  of  Baden, 
with  1050  inhabitants.  5  miles.  S.  of  Frey- 

Kbro  (the  Menu  of  the  ancients),  a 
large  river  of  Spain,  which  has  its  source 
°n  the  borders  of  Asturia.  It  then  runs 
in  the  direction  of  south-east,  through  the' 
province  of  Burgos,  in  Old  Castile,  which 
it  separates  from  A  lava  and  Navarre,  and 
flowing  through  Arragon  by  Saragossa, 
tills  into  the  Mediterranean  below  Tor- 
toia,  in  Catatonia.  Of  its  two  mouths, 
the  one  to  the  south  is  artificial,  and  of. 
rt&r  entrance  than  the  other,  which  is 
nwriy  choked  with  mud. .  This  river  is  in  ■ 
Ktneral  very  rapid,  and  little  adapted  for 
navigation,  being  roll  of  rocks  and  shoals : 
it  is,  however,  useful  in  supplying  the  great 
canal*  of  Arragon  with  water  for  irrigation* 
Its  bed  is  stiff  to  have  been  less  obstructed . 
in  ancient  times. 

Euanoar,  a  thriving  little  town  of  Han- 
<*<r,  in  the  principality  of  Lunebufg,  on 
ih«  Schwiensn  and  AmisitSj  Irith  f  80  in* 
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habitants.  In  (lie  neighbourhood  is  a  plain 
covered  with  ancient  tumuli.  7  miles 
W.  N.W.  ofUltzen. 

Ebsdorf,  a.Iarge  village  of  the  electorate 
of  Hesse,  on  the  Ohm,  between  Amonen- 
burg  and  Horn  burg,  with  1250  inhabitants. 

Ebus,  or  Bos,  an  island  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  lying  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Min- 
doro,  with  which  it  forms  a  good  harbour. 
It  is  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two  miles  in  cir- 
cuit. 1  &  miles,  N.  of  Bunwoot. 

Ecaltefkc,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Oaxaca,  1 70  miles  E.  of  Oaxaca. 

EccleSaix  Bibkxow,  a  township  of 
England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
about  three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  employed  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. Population  6569.  3  miles  S.  W.  of 
Sheffield. 

Ecclesboubn,  a  river  of  England,  which 
runs  into  the  Derwent  in  Derbyshire. 

Eccxesfechan,  asmall  town  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Dumfries.  It  has  a  week- 
ly market  for  swine  for  the  first  four  months 
of  the  year,  and  numerous  fairs.  16  wiles 
N.  E.  of  Dumfries. 

Ecci.esfiet.d,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  which 
considerable  manufactures  of  hardware  and 
other  articles  are  carried  on.  .  Population 
3805.  Smiles  N.  of  Sheffield,  and  167  N. 
from  London. 

Ecclesgreg.  or  St  Cyrus,  a  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  Kincardineshire,  which  ex- 
tends 5  miles  in  length  and  3  in  breadth, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  tile 
German  ocean*  It  contains  plenty  of  excel- 
lent freestone  as  well  as  lime-,  Its  surface  is 
level,  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
land  is  arable.    Population  166*. 

Ecci.£SH*i.L,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  situated  on  the  river 
Sow,  one  third  of  the  population  of  which 
is  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures. 
There  is  a  weekly  market  and  four  annual 
fairs.  Population  1016.  7  miles  N.  W.  of 
Stafford,  and  U  N.  W.  of  London.  Long, 
2.  17.  W.  Lat.  52.  48.  N. 

EccleshiLl,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  five-sixths 
of  the  population  of  which  are  engaged  in 
trade  and  manufactures.  Population  1600. 
199  milt>s  N.  from  London. 

Ecclesiastical  State.  See  Statot  of 
the  Church. 

EcM.esmachan,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Linlithgow,  about  4,  mites  in 
length,  but  not  above  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Papulation  267. 

.  Ecclestov,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  countv  of  Lancaster,  half  the  popula- 
tion of  which  is  engaged  in  trade  and,  ma- 
nufacture*. Population  1584*  7  miles  N. 
of- Warrington* 
8m 
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Echaak,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Bahar,  district  of  Ramghur.  Long.  85. 
46.  E.  Lat.  24.  10.  N. 

Ecbalar,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre, 
30  miles  N.  of  Pamplona. 

ECHALLENS,    OT  TSCHBRLITZ,    a    SDiaU 

town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern, 
0  miles  N.  of  Lausanne. 

Echaubroigneb,  Lbs,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  die  department  of  the  Two 
Sevres.  Population  1650.  4  miles  N.  of 
Chatfflon  sur  Sevre. 

Echauffone,  a  small  town  of  Norman- 
dy, with  6150  inhabitants.  9  miles  W.  of 
AMe, 

Echebrune,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Charente, 
with  840  houses.    6  miles  S.  of  Saintes. 

Echelle,  L',  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Ardennes.  8  miles 
S.  of  Rocroy. 

Ecrells8,  Lbs,  a  small  town  of  Savoy, 
situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  on  the  Guyer, 
wbieh  divides  it  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  belongs  to  Dauphiny.  The  road 
from  this  to  Chambery  is  cut,  for  above  a 
mile,  through  a  solid  rock.  Population 
1950.    15  miles  S.  W.  of  Chambery. 

Echemin,  a  river  of  Lower  Canada, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  St  Laurence,  into  which  river  it 
fells,  two  miles  abere  Quebec  The  mar- 
gift  of  the  river  is  generally  a  flat  rock,  with 
only  a  .shallow  covering  of  soil  upon  it. 
But  at  some  distance  from  its  banks  the 
>  land  is  good  and  in  high  cultivation. 

Echinades  ISLANDS,  (otherwise  known 
by  the  name  of  Nisia)  a  group  of  islets 
lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Le- 
panto,  which  they  almost  seem  to  close, 
particularly  on  the  side  of  Epirus. 

Echitz,  a  small  river  of  Suabia,  which 
rises  from  the  lake  called  the  Alb,  and  rails 
into  the  Neckar,  6  miles  N.  E.  of  Reut- 
lingen. 

Echoe,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  state  of  Tennessee,  50  miles  S.  of  Knox- 
ville. 
Echt,  a  parish  of  Scotland  in  the  coun 
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of  the 
duchy  of  Hesse,  in  the  Wetterau.   rope. 
lation  1300.    14  miles  S.  E.  of  Wetikr. 

Ecija,  a  large  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Seville,  beautifully  situated  be- 
tween  two  hills,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
XeniL  The  adjacent  territory  is  uncom- 
monly fertile,  and  is  accounted  one  of  the 
warmest  districts  of  Andalusia.  The  town 
is  populous,  containing  about  98,000  in- 
habitants, a  part  of  whom  are  employed  in 
tanning,  and  in  the  manufacture  or  leather. 
Ecija  is  the  Colonia  Augusta  Firmiaef  the 
ancients,  and  many  Roman  antiquities  hre 
been  discovered  here  at  different  periods. 
The  town  is  reputed  to  have  been  formerly 
of  great  importance;  at  present  it  amnios 
6  churches,  16  convents,  and  15  hospitals;  it 
has  also  a  large  square  with  a  piazza,  The 
Xenil  is  here  crossed  by  a  neat  bridge  of 
modern  erection,  and  there  is  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  a  delightful  public 
walk,  composed  of  four  alleys,  and  arm- 
mented  with  statues.  55  miles  E.  N.  £.  of 
Seville.  Long.  5.  4.  34.  W.  Lat  37.  31. 
51.  N. 

Eck,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  Argykshire, 
about  6  miles  in  length,  and  rather  more 
than  4  mile  in  breadth.  It  discharges  itself 
into  the  frith  of  Clyde. 

Eckartsbebga,  a  small  town  of  the 
Prussian  states,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxony. 
Population  1000.  10  miles  W.  of  Naam- 
burg.    Long.  11.  41.  E.    Lat  51. 8.  N. 

Eckbolosheim,  a  village  of  Alsace,  about 
3  miles  from  Strasburg.    Population  800. 

Eckdala,  properly  Aedala,  an  indent 
fortress  of  Bengal,  district  of  Dacca,  of 
which  there  are  now  very  little  remains:  it 
was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Lackji 
river,  and  during  the  rainy  season  was  sur- 
rounded by  water.  In  the  year  1353,  Hyas 
Hajy,  the  second  independent  king  of  Ben- 
gal, of  the  Mahometan  dynasty,  when 
pressed  by  the  army  of  the  emperor  of  Hin- 
dostan, took  refuge  in  this  place,  and  de- 
fended it,  till  the  setting  in  of  the  niib 
compelled  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege. 
During  the  reign  of  sultan  Syed  Hussein, 


ty  of  Aberdeen,  10  mOes  W.  from  Aber-    from  the  year  1499  to  1590,  he  made  it 


deen.  It  is  nearly  a  square  of  4}  miles, 
containing  11,000  acres.    Population  939. 

Echt,  a  large  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Limburg,  with  3000  in- 
habitants. 9  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Ruremond. 

Echtbrdingen,  a  large  village  of  Wir- 
temberg,  with  1450  inhabitants.  5  miles  S. 
of  Stutgard. 

Echtsbmach,  a  small  town  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  the  wand  duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, situated  on  toe  Saure,  in  a  romantic 
valley  surrounded  with  mountains.  It 
contains  3060  inhabitants.  10  miles  W.  of 
Treves,  and  18  N.N.  E.  of  Luxemburg. 


his  constant  residence,  although  Pumha 
was  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom.   Long.  96.  45.  E.  Lat  34.  4.  N. 

Eckdala,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Allahabad.  It  is  pleasantly  staffed 
on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  river  Jamm. 
Long.  81. 13.  E.  Lat  85.  36.  N. 

Ecker,  a  river  of  Hanover,  which  nm> 
into  the  Ocker,  10  miles  S.  of  Woflen- 
butteL 

Ecebrem,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Antwerp.  Popu- 
lation 8800.  4  miles  N.  of  Antwerp,  tod 
23S.kW.of  Breda. 
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Ecieehfoibede,  a  small  well  built 
wn  of  Denmark,  situated  on  the  east 
<ast  of  the  duchy  of  Sleswick.  The  har- 
mr  is  deep  and  secure.  Population  91 00. 
i  miles  8.  of  Sleswick.  Long.  9.  id.  £. 
it.  54.  53.  N. 

Ecieeo,  a  small  island  of  Sweden,  be- 
reen  the  Baltic  and  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
little  to  the  west  of  the  island  of  Aland. 
jog.  19. 34.  E.  Lat.  60. 15.  N. 
EciEasnoar,  a  village  of  Silesia,  in  the 
unty  of  Glats,  with  700  inhabitants. 
Eckebsdort,  a  village  of  Silesia,  in  the 
rcle  of  Namslau,  with  650  inhabitants. 
Eciroan,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
unty  of  Roxburgh-    It  is  of  a  triangular 
rm,  extends  nearly  7  miles  in  length,  and 
out  i\  in  breadth.    Population  1007. 
Eckholm,  a  small  island  in  the  Baltic, 
ar  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,   belonging  to 
Rreden. 

Eckinotok,  a  village  and  parish  of  Eng- 
od\  in  the  county  of  Derby,  about  half 
it  inhabitants  of  which  are  engaged  in 
ide  and  manufactures,  and  the  other  half 
agriculture.  Population  8889.  6  miles 
on  Chesterfield,  and  157  N.  N.  W.  of 
ondon.— There  is  another  parish  of  the 
une  name  in  Worcester,  containing  550 
habitants. 

Ecemuhl,  a  small  town  of  Bavaria,  16 
ales  W.  of  Sttaubing,  near  which  a  vie- 
try  was  gained  in  April  1809,  by  Bona- 
irte  orer  the  Austrian*  Davoust  receiv- 
!  on  this  occasion  the  title  of  prince  of 
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Eckoltsheim.  a  small  town  of  Franco- 
iftt  with  700  inhabitants.  3  miles  N.  of 
orchheun. 

Ecuiion,  a  small  town  of  France,  on 
*  river  Blaise.  Population  1200.  5  miles 
r.ofStDiiier. 

Eclipse  Islands,  a  cluster  of  small 
*kj  barren  islands,  in  the  South  Paci- 
c  ocean,  near  the  south-west  coast  of 
•ew  Holland.  Long.  1 18. 10.  £.  Lat  35. 
S.  ^ 

Eclode,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
f  Malwah,  belonging  to  the  predatory  chief- 
an  Meer  Khan.    Long.  77.  65.  E.  Lat 

Ecluse,  FoaT  de  l',  a  fort  of  Switzer- 
»d,  in  the  canton  of  Geneva,  district  of 
"'  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
toone,  about  130  feet  above  the  level  of 
hi*  river.  Its  situation  is  very  remarkable ; 
t  adheres  in  appearance  to  the  bare  rock 
* the  Jura,  which  shelves  over  a  part  of 
k  fortifications,  while  the  remainder  hangs, 
■|t  were,  impended  above  the  Rhone.  13 
mlesW.ofdeneva. 

Ecu:**,  i/,  a  town  "of  France,  in  the 
SP^aent  of  the  North,  6  miles  S.  of 
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Ecommoy,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  with  3700 
inhabitants.    14  miles  S.  of  Le  Mans. 

Ecots,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eure,  7  miles  N.N.E.  of 
.Vernon. 

Ecouche,  a  small  town  of  Normandy, 
situated  on  the  Orne.  Population  1500. 
5  miles  S.  W.  of  Argentan. 
v  Ecouen,  a  small  town  of  France,  plea- 
santly situated  19  miles  X.  of  Paris,  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and  containing  1200  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  well  built,  and  contains  a 
number  of  villas  belonging  to  citizens  of 
Paris.  On  an  eminence  towards  the  west- 
ern extremity  stands  a  magnificent  castle, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Frances  I.,  and  now 
belonging  to  the  mince  of  Conde. 

Ecouy,  a  small  town  of  Normandy,  6 
miles  N.  of  Grand  Andelys. 

Ecpol,  a  town  of  Ceylon,  situated  on  the 
northern  aide  of  the  Kambatoukie  river. 
Long.  80. 10.  E.  Lat  8.  50.  N. 

Ecucillie,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Indre,  with  1200  id- 
habitants.    14  miles  N.  E.  of  Chatillon. 

EcuaoLLES,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Allier,  with  1100 
inhabitants.    4  miles  N.  E.  of  Gannat 

Eczeei,  a  village  of  Mingrelia,  5  miles 
S.  ofllori. 

En,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province, 
of  Smaland,  80  miles  N.  of  Calmar. 

En,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  West  Goth- 
land, 33  miles  N.  of  Uddevalla. 

En,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Angermann- 
land,  50  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Hernosand. 

En  a,  a  small  town  of  Sweden,  near  the, 
borders  of  Norway,  40  miles  N.  of  Carl- 
stadt 

Eoafdlly,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
circar  of  Rajamundry,  40  miles  E.  of  Ba~ 
jamundry. 

En  am,  a  town  of  North  Holland,  situat- 
ed not  far  from  the  Zuyder-zee,  with  a  good 
harbour,  formed  by  the  river  Ey.  The  in- 
habitants, who  amount  to  2750,  derive 
their  subsistence  partly  from  ship  building, 
partly  from  salt  and  oil  works.  It  is  no 
longer  a  market  for  cheese,  although  most 
of  the  cheese  exported  from  North  Hol- 
land bears  its  name.  IS  miles  N.  of  Am- 
sterdam. Long.  5.  2.  66.  E.  Lat  52. 30. 
49.  N. 

Edam,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Java, 
about  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  very  woody. 
The  Dutch  East  India  company  have  ware- 
houses here  for  salt ;  and  hither  are  banish- 
ed criminals,  who  are  employed  in  making 
cordage.    9  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Batavia. 

Edambavanum,  a  town  of  the  south  of 
India,  province  of  the  Carnatic ;  it  is  si- 
tuated on  the  western  shore  of  the  bay  of 
Bengal.    Long.  75. 55.  E.    Latl0.f7.N. 
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.  Edangodda,  a  town  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon.    Long.  81.  15.  E.   Lat  6.  40.  N. 

Eday,  one  of  the  Orkney  islands,  five 
miles  in  length,  nearly  two  in  breadth,  and 
.mostly  cultivated.  Lobster  fishing,  and 
the  making  of  kelp,  are  carried  on  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  amount  to  about  600. 
Long.  2.  41.  W.   Lat  59.  4.  *N. 

Edbo,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Upland,  30  miles  E.N.E.  of 
UpsaL 

Eddentown,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Ross,  about  10  miles  in  length 
and  7  in  breadth,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  frith  of  Tain.    Population  846. 

Eddeeachylis,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Sutherland,  occupying  the 
north-west  corner  of  Great  Britain,  and  ex- 
tending from  Cape  Wrath,  20  miles  in 
length  and  Iff  in  breadth.  It  is  mountain- 
ous, and  rocky,  but  affords  notwithstanding 
pasture  for  black  cattle. 

Edd red-si,  a  small  Island  in  the  Red 
sea,  6  mites  from  the  coast  of  Arabia-  Long. 
4l,  33.  E.  Lat  17.  10.  N. 
*  Edda  Island,  a  small  island  near  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  bay  of  Gal- 
way.     Long.  8.  56.  W.   Lat.  53  10.  N. 

Eddy  Island,  a  small  island  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  bay  of  Galway. 

Eddystone,  an  elevated  rock  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  south-west 
extremity  of  Van  Diemen's  land. 

Eddystone,  a  rock  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
near  the  south-east  coast  of  new  Georgia. 
Long.  156.  34.  E.  Lat  8.  12.  S. 
'  Eddystone,  a  high  rock  which  lies  in 
the  South  Atlantic  ocean,  about  five  leagues 
distant  from  the  mainland  of  Falkland's 
islands,  off  the  north  entrance  of  Falkland's 
sound. 

Eddystone,  a  rock  on  the  coast  of 
Patagonia.  Long.  65.  56.  W.  Lat  48. 
30.  S* 

Eddystone,  New,  a  remarkable  rock, 
seen  by  Vancouver,  in  Bhem's  canal,  on  the 
western  coast  of  North  America,  and  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  light- 
house rock  of  Plymouth.  It  is  about  50 
yards  in  circumference  at  its  base,  about 
250  feet  in  height,  and  stands  perpendicu- 
larly on  a  surface  of  fine  dark  coloured  sand. 
It  is  entirely  detached,  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles  front  the  eastern,  and  one  from 
the  western  shore  of  the  inlet,  in  lat.  55. 
2$.  N.  long.  229.  15.  E. 

Eddystone  Rocks,  a  reef  of  rocks  in 
the  English  channel,  consisting  of  three 
principal  ridges,  which  lie  north  and  south, 
and  in  this  direction  measure  about  600  or 
TOO  feet  in  length.  There  is  besides  a  small 
rock,  seen  only  at  soring  tides,  which  is. 
about  1 000  feet  from  the  main  ridge.  These 
rocks  ore  situated  in  W.  long.  4.  5.  and  N. 


lat  50,  IQ.,  bearing  about  14  miles  S.W. 
from  Plymouth,  10  S.  TV.  by  S.  froia  &> 
Ram-head  in  Cornwall,  and  21  E.  one  halt 
N.  from  the  Balthead,  in  Devonshire,  Tfca 
are  chiefly  covered  by  the  tides.  Fran  th*  j 
position  they  are  particularly  dangeroM 
to  ships  entering  VLymouth  sound,  &r.r 
have  been  the  occasion  of  numerous  ship- 
wrecks. As  a  security  to  mariners,  seten! 
lighthouses  have  been  erected  on  these  rock 
The  first  of  these  was  begun  in  1696,  ml 
finished  in  1700,  but  was  swept  away  bj  5 
storm  in  Novemher  1703,  together  with  tk 
engineer  and  his  workmen,  who  were  new 
heard  of  more.  A  circular  structure  ra 
next  erected  in  1709,  which  was  92  fe: 
high,  and  23  feet  4  inches  in  diameter  *: 
the  base,  and  stood  until  1755,  when  i: 
was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire.  In  tit* 
year  1759  Mr  Sraeaton  completed  the  pre- 
sent lighthouse  entirely  of  stone,  and  u 
still  remains  a  lasting  monument  of  his  pro- 
fessional skill.  This  lighthouse  is  ertctul 
on  the  summit  of  the  largest  rock.  It  con- 
sists of  four  rooms,  one  over  the  other,  with 
a  gallery  and  lantern  at  top :  the  floors  are 
of  stone,  flat  on  the  surface,  but  ornate 
beneath,  and  are  kept  from  pressing  against 
the  sides  of  the  building  by  means  of  a  chain 
let  into  the  walls.  It  is  built  of  Portland 
stone  and  granite,  united  together  with  a 
cement,  the  granite  being  outermost  The 
whole  building  is  about  80  feet  high;  at 
times,  however,  the  waves  dash  to  a  prodi- 
gious height  over  its  top. 

Edeleny,  a  small  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Borehod,  with  a  nugnifkent 
castle  belonging  to  prince  Esterhszy.  33 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Agria.  Long.  20.  *$•  E 
Lat.  48.  17.  13.  N. 

Edelstetxen,  a  village  of  Franconia, 
in  the  tract  called  the  Burgan,  withTGO 
inhabitants. 

Eden,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Berwick- 
shire, which,  after  a  course  of  shout  \i 
miles  to  the  south-east,  falls  into  the  Tweed, 
4  miles  below  Kelso. 

Eden,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  ra* 
in  the  county  of  Kinross,  and  crossing  Fifr- 
shire,  falls  into  St  Andrew's  bay.  It  i* 
said  that  there  are  dangerous  qnictand* 
near  its  mouth.  Long.  8.  51.  W.  Lat.  tf  • 
S8.N. 

Eden,  a  river  of  England,  which  nss 
in  Westmoreland,  and  crossing  CumbenW 
rails  into  the  Solway  frith,  about  7  mile* 
below  Carlisle. 

Eden,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  thepachilk 
of  Aleppo,  on  the  Libanus,  15  miksX.k 
of  Tripoli. 

Eden,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  tee 
government  of  Diarbekjr,  siraateJ  on  the 
river  Euphrates,  8  mfles  from  Kerkisich. 

Eden's  Island,  a  small  island  in  &* 
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ttkntic  ocean,  near  the  coast  of  North 
arotino.  Long.  80.  80.  W.  Lot.  32. 
iN. 

Edexderet,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  King's 
wnty,  which  was  formerly  aplace of  con- 
derable  strength,  29  miles  W .  of  Dublin. 
Edendon,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  in 
trthshire,  which  falls  into  the  Garry,  near 
tain  icardoch. 

Edexham,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
mnty  of  Roxburgh,  extending. 3  J  miles  in 
»ery  direction.  It  is  watered  oy  the  Eden, 
id  is  bounded  by  the  Tweed  on  the  south 
id  south-east  Population  533. 
Edekham,  a  village  in  the  above  parish, 
;  mOes  Nr.  E.  of  Kelso,  pleasantly  situated 
j  Eden  water. 

Edenham,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Lin- 
ih,  99  miles  N.  of  London,  containing 
13  inhabitants. 

Edkmceillfe,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
[ony«hire,  12  miles  in  length,  by  10  in 
readth.  The  surface  is  hilly,  but  not 
iouji  famous,  and  besides  the  plantations  it 
ratains  extensive  forests  of  natural  wood. 
nrahrion  1215. 

Edexeoben,  a  small  town  of  the  Ba- 
irian  circle  of  the  Rhine.  Population 
J00.  5  miles  S.  ofNeustadt. 
Eoexton,  a  district  on  the  sea  coast  of 
orth  Carolina,  bounded  north  by  the  state 
'  Virginia,  east  by  the  Atlantic,  west  by 
jhfox  district,  and  south  by  Newbern. 
E denton,  the  capital  of  the  above  dis« 
id,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the 
nth  side  of  Albemarle  sound.  It  contains 
tout  150  wooden  buildings,  and  is  97 
Acs  N.  of  Newbern,  and  440  S.  W.  of 
hiladelphia.     Long.  77.  50.  W.    Lat.  36. 

Eder,  a  river  of  Germany,  which,  after 
>*ing  through  Hesse  Casscl,  falls  into  the 
uMa,  6  miles  above  Cassel.  It  is  the 
(lnuu  of  Tacitus,  and  yields  in  some 
aces  particles  of  gold. 

Edlh,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province  of 
ujerat,  belonging  to  an  independent  chief. 
ong.  73.  3.  E.  Lat  23.  35;  N. 
Edlhex,  a  village  of  the  Prussian  states, 
the  duchy  of  Juliers,  near  Linnick. 
flmfotion  650. 

Edkric,  a  town  of  Little  Bukharia,  130 
lw  X.  E.  of  Cashgar. 
Ederk,  a  large  village  of  Brittany,  de- 
cent of  Yinisterre,  with  1500  inhabit- 
its. 

Edkjia,  or  Vodi  ya,  a  considerable  town 
European  Turkey,  in  Romania,  near  the 
iirtcza,  called  by  the  Turks  Moglena. 
contains  about  12,000  inhabitants,  part 
whom  are  employed  in  woollen  manu- 
ctnrw.  In  ancient  times  it  was  the  resi- 
nee  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  44  miles 
*  H*.  of  Saloniki,  and   316  W.  of 


Constantinople.    Long.  22.  2.  E.   Lat.  40. 
51.  N. 

Edfu,  a  village  of  tJpper  Egypt,  on  the 
site  of  tile  ancient  ApoUihopolis  rarva.  It 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  closely  con- 
fined between  the  mountains  and  the  Nile. 
Its  modern  state  docs  not  present  any  thing 
deserving  of  much  attention.  Edfu  is  ren- 
dered illustrious  by  two  temples  which  pre- 
sent truly  splendid  monuments  of  the 
ancient  architecture  of  Egypt.  Those  of 
Tentyra,  in  Denon's  opinion,  alone  could 
equal  them ;  and  if  the  monuments  of  that 
city  display  more  scientific  knowledge,  and 
more  minute  felicity  of  execution,  those  of 
Apollinopolis  are  more  majestic,  and  excite 
an  emotion  much  more  sublime.  The 
pyramidal  propylon,  which  forms  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  greater  temple,  is  of 
a  grandeur  truly  imposing.  Eacn  of  the 
sides  is  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  thirty 
wide,  and  a  hundred  high.  Many  of  the 
figures  sculptured  on  it  are  thirty  feet  in 
height,  and  executed  in  so  masterly  and 
spirited  a  style,  as  to  add  considerably  to 
the  grand  effect  of  the  building.  In  each 
division,  there  is  a  staircase  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  steps, 
which  lead  into  apartments  that  are  alter- 
nately thirty  one  feet  by  ten,  and  seventeen 
by  ten.  The  solidity  and  height  of  this 
propylon  give  it  more  the  appearance;  of  a 
Fortress  than  of  the  approach  to  a  temple. 
Mr  Hamilton  nowhere  saw  more  colossal 
sculptures  than  on  the  outer  walls  of  this 
temple ;  they  are  generally  well  executed, 
and  the  colours  sometimes  preserved.  The 
Egyptian  sculptors  seem  to  have  excelled 
in  the  gigantic  style ;  the  outline  is  bolder 
and  truer  in  the  large  than  in  the  small 
compositions.  These  sculptures  are  emble- 
matic of  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  sun 
in  drawing  forth  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  in  transfusing  life  and  vigour  into  the 
animal  and  vegetable  creation.  Isis  is  fVe-  , 
quently  represented  suckling  a  young  child  ( 
priests  and  priestesses  are  offering  young 
children  to  the  goddess  arjd  to.'  Osiris. 
Both  these  temples,  though  well  preserved, 
are  almost  concealed  among  heaps  of  dirt 
and  rubbish,  which  appear  to  have  been 
collected  to  a  greater  height  here  than  on 
the  site  of  any  of  the  other  towns  in  the 
Thebaid.  Long,  32. 53. 44.  E.  Lat  24.  48; 
53.  S. 

Edgar,  a  seaport  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  Massachusetts,  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
and  reckoned  the  best  seaport  of  the  island. 
l<ong.  70.  25.  W.    Lat  41. 22.  N. 

Edgbaston,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  112  miles  N.W.from 
London,  containing  1155  inhabitants. 

Edgcomb,  a  county  of  North  Carotin* 
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bounded  south  by  Pitt  county,  south-  west  by 
Wayne  county  and  Tar  river,  west  by  Nash 
county;  and  east  by  Martin  and  Halifax 
counties.  Population  in  1816, 12,423.  Its 
chief  town  is  Tarborough. 

Edocombe  Island,  one  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte's islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean. 
Long.  166. 528.  E.   Lat  11. 15.  15.  S. 

Edgcott,  a  small  village  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Northampton,  where  a 
bloody  engagement  was  fought  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  1469. 
4  miles  N.  of  Banbury. 

Edgcumbe  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  east  coast 
of  New  Holland.  Lat  20.  S. 

Edgcumbe,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coastof  KingGeorgethe  Third's  archipelago, 
which  forms  the  north  west  point  of  Nor- 
folk sound.  Long.  224.  25j.  E.  Lat  57. 
2.  N. 

Edgefield,  a  county  in  South  Carolina, 
and  the  southernmost  of  Ninety-six  district, 
bounded  north  by  Saluda  river,  south-west 
by  Savannah  river,  east  by  Orangeburg 
district,  and  west  by  Abbeville  county. 
It  is  about  34  miles  long  and  24  broad. 
Population  23,160. 

JBdgewoeth,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  the  whole  inha- 
bitants of  which  are  employed  in  trade  and 
manufactures.  Population  1302.  2  miles 
from  Bolton. 

Edghill,  a  place  of  England,  in  the 

county  of  Warwick,  memorable  for  the 

.  first  battle  during  the  civil  wars,  between 

the  royal  troops  and  those  of  the  parliament 

83  miles  from  London. 

Edghir,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Gol- 
conda,  10  miles  W.  of  Rachore,  and  70  S.W, 
of  Hyderabad.  Long.  77.  45.  E.  Lat  16. 
25.  N. 

-  Edghubry,  a  town  of  the  south  of  India, 
province  of  the  Carnatic  Long.  70.  42.  E, 
Lat  14.  51.  N. 

Edgmond,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Salop,  1 42  miles  N.  W .  from  Lon- 
don, containing  879  inhabitants. 

Edgware,  a  small  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  with 
a  weekly  market.  Population  543.  10 
miles  N.  W.  of  London. 

Edowoth,  a  township  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  197  miles  N.  W.  from 
London,  containing  1000  inhabitants, 

Edikofen,  a  town  of  the  Bavarian  circle 
of  the  Rhine,  where  an  action  was  fought 
between  the  Prussians  and  French  on  the 
12th  of  July  1794.    4  miles  N.  of  Landau, 

Edinburgh,  or  Mid-Lothj an,  a  county 
of  Scotland,  which  is  about  30  miles  long, 
and  varies  in  breadth,  from  16  to  20 
miles.  Its  superficial  extent  is  3<?0  square 
miles,  or  230,400  English  acres.  On  the 
uprth  it  is  bounded  by  the  frith  °f  ?W*k 


and  the  river  Almond,  which  separates  it 
from  West  Lothian  or  lanlithgowihire,  re 
the  east  by  the  county  of  Haddington,  on 
the   south   by  the   counties  of  Lanark, 
Peebles,  and  Berwick,  and  on  the  wet 
corner  by  part  of  the  county  of  Linlith- 
gow.   The  general  aspect  of  the  county  u 
pleasant ;  about  one  third  of  it  consists  of 
arable  land,   which  is  fertile  and  highly 
cultivated,  and  afford*  excellent  crops-    lc 
is  watered  by  several  small  streams,  is  wcD 
sheltered  and  decorated  with  wood,   and 
its  surface  is  diversified  with  an  agreeable 
intermixture  of  hill  and  dale.     In   many 
parts  the  gently  rising  hills,  the  high  cul- 
tivation, the  picturesque  scenery  on   the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  and  the   numerous 
villas  scattered  over  the  county,  farm  a 
prospect,   which  for  richness  and  variety 
can  scarcely  be  excelled.    There  are  two 
ridges   of  elevated    ground    which    pass 
through  the  county,  namely  the  Mooifoos 
and  the  Pentknd  hills,  the  highest  point 
of  which  is  found  to  rise  upwards  of  1 700  fee? 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    These  afford 
good  pasture,  particularly  the  latter  ridge ; 
and  it  k  remarkable  that  the  northern  side 
of  the  hill  is  more  esteemed  for  the  purpose 
of  pasturage  than  that  which  has  a  southern 
exposure.  This  county  abounds  in  most  parts 
with  valuable  minerals,  such  as  coal,  lime- 
stone, freestone,  and  iron  ore  of  different 
species ;  and  near  Glencorse,  and  on  the 
Braid  hills,  are  seen  great  veins  of  the 
heavy  spar  borvtes,  which  is    uniformly 
found  along  with  lead  and  copper,  and  is 
supposed  to  indicate  the  existence  of  there 
metals.    The  Pentland  hills  abound  in  a 
species    of  compound    stone    called    the 
Petunse  Pentlandica,  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
British  porcelajne.    In  the  parish  of  Dud- 
dingstone,  also,  clay  is  found  of  so  pure  a 
kind  that  it  has  been  made  into  crucibles, 
capable  of  resisting  a  great  degree  of  heat, 
and  from  its  excellence  a  manufiacture  of 
stoneware  has  been  set  on  foci.    All  the 
hills  contain  specimens  of  those  curious 
minerals  which  are  termed  seolites,  jaspen, 
&c.    In  Corstorphine  hill  is  found  a  specks 
of  stone  seemingly  composed  of  achisto* 
and  Quartz,  which  is  so  hard,  that  when 
heated  and  pulverised,  it  has  been  found  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  emery.    TV 
principal    rivers  of  the  county  are  uV 
North  and  South  E&ks,  which  unite  and 
fall   into   the  sea  at  Musselburgh,   the 
Almond,  which  fidls  into  the  frith  at  the 
village  of  Cramond,  and  the  water  of  Lath, 
which  forms  the  harbour  of  that  tows. 
All  these  formerly  abounded  in  trout;  but 
some  of  them  have  been  exhausted  from 
overfishing.    Besides  Edinburgh,  the  nw> 
tropolis  of  ft?  county,  and  Leith,  tb« 
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county  contains  the  towns  and  villages  of   tervening  space,  as  for  as  the  frith  of  Forth; 


Dalkeith,  Musselburgh,  Porto-bello,  Lass- 
wade,  Pennycuick,  Mid-Calder,  Gilmer- 
ton,  and  Newhaven,  where  a  new  pier  has 
lately  been  erected  for  the  ferry  boats  across 
the  frith.  The  position  of  this  county  ex- 
poses it  to  the  cold  east  winds,  which  during 
the  spring  blow  from  the  German  ocean,  and 


and  more  especially  towards  Leith,  there 
are  now  so  many  houses  as  almost  to  form 
one  continued  town.  The  ravine  on  the 
south  of  the  central  ridge  is  also  wholly 
covered  with  buildings,  as  well  as  'the 
southern  eminence ;  and  beyond  the  imme- 
diate precincts  of  the  town  in  this  quarter, 


whicn  check  the  progress  of  fruit,  while  in  numerous  villas  have  of  late  years  been 
autumn  the  mists  from  the  sea  are  injuri-  erected,  which  are  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
ous  to  the  ripening  of  com.    The  vicinity  of  more  onulent  class  of  citizens.    In  a  great 


liauof  essential  advantage  to  the  cultiva- 
tor, both  as  it  affords  him  a  ready  market 
for  its  produce,  and  supplies  of  manure  to 
any  extent.  This  advantage  will  be  in- 
creased when  the  Union  canal,  which  is  to 
open  a  navigable  communication  between 


proportion  of  theOldTown  the  buildings  are 
crowded  and  irregular,  and  the  houses  in 
some  parts  rise  to  the  unusual  height  of 
11  stories.  The  principal  street,  which 
is  5570  feet,  or  somewhat  more  than  a 
mile  in  length,  end  is  in  some  parts  90 
feet  in  breadth,  occupies  the  top  of  the 


Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  which  passes    central  ridge,  and  extends  under  different 


through  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  is  com- 
pleted. The  county  of  Edinburgh  con- 
tains 31  parishes.  Population  in  1801, 
122,954,  in  1811,  148,607. 

Ediniukoh,  the  metropolis  of  Scotland, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  frith  of 
Forth,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides,  excepting  on  the  north,  where  the 
pound  declines  gently  towards  the  frith  of 
Forth,  by  lofty  hills.  On  the  east,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  are  the  abrupt 
and  rocky  elevations  of  the  Calton-hill, 
Arthur's-  seat,  and  Salisbury-crags,  which 
last  are  part  of  the  same  eminence,  and  rise 
to  the  height  of  800  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  on  the  south  are  the  hills  of  Braid 
and  the  Pentland  hills ;  and  on  the  west  the 
hill  of  Corstorphine.  Salisbury-crags  form 
a  continued  range  of  naked  and  perpendicu- 
lar rocks,  which  rise  like  a  wall  from  the 


designations, .  nearly  in  a  straight  line, 
from  the  castle  on  the  western  extre- 
mity, to  the  palace  of  Holyrood  on  the 
east.  Both  sides  of  the  ridge,  occupied 
by  this  street,  are  covered  with  buildings 
crowded  together  in  the  closest  array,  and 
descending  from  the  principal  or  High- 
street,  chiefly  in  narrow  lanes,  which  are 
seldom  broader  than  six  feet,  and  which, 
consutinff  of  high  houses  on  each  side,  are 
inhabited  by  numerous  families  with  little 
regard  either  to  health  or  cleanliness.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  on  the  south  side  of 
the  High-street,  and  parallel  with  it,  nuM  a 
narrow  street  called  the  Cowgate.  This 
street  communicates  by  streets  and  narrow 
lanes  with  that  part  or  the  town  built  on 
the  southern  eminence,  which  is  much 
more  spacious  and  pleasant  in  its  appearance 
than  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  contains  se- 
veral elegant  squares.    Of  these  the  princi- 


iummit  of  the  hill,  to  a  great  height,  and  pal  is  Gebrge's-square,  which  is  a  fine  open 

in  a  distant  view  present  a  singularly  wild  space  planted  with  shrubs,  and  containing 

and  romantic  object,  the  interest  of  which  is  an  area  of  665  feet  by  510.      Here  are 

heightened  by  the  contrast  of  the  great  and  also  St  Patrick's,  Nicolson's,  Brown's,  and 

splendid  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Argyle's-aquarea;    and   the  Meadows   in 

they  are  placed.     The  town  stands  on  the  neighbourhood)  a  tract  of  levd  ground, 

high  and  uneven  ground,  being  built  on  intersected  by  walks,  which  are  ahaded  on 

three  eminences,  which  run  in  a  direction  each  side  by  rows  of  trees.     The  two 

torn  east  to  west.    The  central  ridge,  on  ridges  on  which  the  Old  Town  is  built 

which  the  city  was  originally  built,  is  ter-  are  also  connected  by  an  elegant  bridge, 

minated  abruptly  on  the  west  by  a  predpi-  which  crosses  the  low  street  called  the  Cow- 

totu  rock  on  which  the  castle  is  placed,  gate  at  right  angles.    On  each  side  of  this 

while  to  the  east  it  gradually  inclines  to  bridge  houses  are  ranged,  with  the  exception 

the  plain,  from  which  rise  the  lofty  eleva-  of  the  central  arch,  which  overlooks  the 

lions  of  Arthur's  seat,  Salisbury-crags,  and  Cowgate ;  and  thus  an  elegant,  spacious,  and 

the  Calton-hill.    The  valley  to  the  north  of  nearly  level  street  is  formed,  notwithstsnd- 

this  ridge,  which  was  formerly  filled  with  mg  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  which, 

*■*»>  has  been  since  drained,  and  is  now  a  crossing  the  High-street  at  right  angles,  is 

toawh,  nearly  dry  in  summer.    It  still  re-  still  further   nrolonged   to   the  northern 

bint,  however,  its  original  name  of  the  ridge,  on  whicn  the  New  Town  stands,  by 

North-loch ;  a  small  part  of  it  only  is  oc-  means  of  the  North-bridge ;  while  south- 

ttpied  with  buildings.     On   die   rising  wards  the  same  street  extends  under  the 

pound  to  the  north  of  this  valley  stands  name  of  Nicolson-street  to  the  souther* 

w*  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  in*  boundaries  of  the  town. 
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The  New  Town  is  built  on  the  lower  and 
northernmost  of  the  ridges,  parallel  with  the 
Old  Town,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
the  North-bridge  already  mentioned,  and 
by  the  Earthen-mound.   The  North-bridge 
consists  of  three  great  and  several  smaller 
arches  ;  two  of  the  latter  only  are  visible, 
die  rest  being  concealed  by  nouses  which 
enter  from  the  bridge.  The  Earthen-mound 
ib  an  immense  collection  of  rubbish,  chiefly 
brought  from  the"  foundations  of  die  new 
nouses  that  have  been  built  since  the  year 
1783.    It  forms,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  west  of  the  North-bridge,  a  remark- 
able road  across  the  valley,  formerly  filled 
with  the  water   of  the   North-loen,    and 
though  at  least  one  half  of  it  has  at  different 
times  sunk,  there  are  still  above  the  surface 
800,000  cubical  yards  of  earth.  The  ground 
on  which  the  New  Town  is  built  was  added 
to  the  royalty  in  1767 ;   and   since  that 
period,  a  succession  of  streets  and  squares 
have  been  constructed  on  it,  in  elegance 
and  regularity  equal  to  those  of  any  other 
city  in  the  world.    The  part  of  the  New 
Town   then   planned  is  a  parallelogram, 
3900  feet  from  east  to  west,  and   1090 
from    south    to   north.     The   streets  on 
its  longest   sides,    namely    Prince's-street 
and  Queen's-street,  consist  each  of  only  one 
row  of  houses,  and  thus  form  two  beauti- 
ful terraces  overlooking  the  declivities  on 
the  south  and  north.    Parallel  to  these,  a 
magnificent  street,   called  George's-street, 
115  feet  wide,  passes  through  the  centre, 
and  terminates  in  St  Andrew's-square  on 
the  east,  and  in  Charlotte 's-square  on  the 
west.    In  the  same  direction  run  two  in- 
termediate   streets,   of  inferior   architec- 
ture, and  only  SO  feet  wide;  and  these 
parallel  streets    are  intersected  by  seven 
spacious  streets  which  cross  them  at  right 
angles.      In  even  a  superior  style  of  ar- 
chitecture,  an   extension  of   the  city  is 
now  making  on  the  inclined  plain  on  the 
north.    Into  this  extended  plan,  a  mixture 
of  straight  and  incurved  streets  are  taste- 
fully introduced ;  and  facing* a  small  inter- 
val between  the  two  districts,  a  very  ele- 
gant street  and  crescent  are  already  formed, 
while  several  parallel  and  retiring  streets 
are  in  considerable  progress.    The  eastern 
part  of  the  New  Town  inclines  both  to  the 
north  and    ast,  and  therefore  in  forming 
it  the  same  plans  were  not  followed :  but 
several  of  its  'streets  are  finished  in  a  very 
elegant  style,  and  the  two  squares  which  it 
con  tains  are  tasteful!  y  decorated.   From  this 
termination  of  the  New  Town  a  very  fine 
road  to  the  north-east  slopes  downwards  to 
Leith.    This  rood  has  been  greatly  improv- 
ed* having  been  paved  at  an  immense  ex- 
pence;  and  the  declivity  between  Leith 

nd  Edinburgh  taring  at  the  sarao  time 


been   considerably  decreased.       On  cadi 
aide  of  this  road  a  farther  extension  of 
the  city  is  intended  to  be  made.    A  mag- 
nificent entrance  into  Edinburgh  from  the 
east  is  now  also  nearly  formed   over  die 
Calton-hill.     In  carrying  this  plan  into  ef- 
fect, a  passage  has  been  cut  through  the 
solid  rock,  and  an  immense  mass  of  die 
-hill  has  been  levelled  into  a  road.     To 
carry  forward  this  road  by  an  easy  descent 
across  the  hollow'at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
an  elegant  bridge  of  one  large  arch  has  been 
txmstructed,  which  connects  the  Calteo-hill 
with  Prince's-street.    One  of  the  proposed 
advantages  of  this  new  road  was,  that  as  it 
swept  along  the  side  of  the  Cakon-mll,  it 
would  present  a  beautiful  and  striking  view 
ef  part  of  the  New  Town ;  while  from  the 
New  Town,  the  prospect  of  the  hill,  with 
the  public  buildings  erected  on  it,  would 
be  equally  pleasing  and  romantic.     Bat 
while  these   public  works  were  in  pro- 
gress, of  which  one  proposed  object  was 
to  improve  the  general  aspect  of  the  city 
in   beauty  and   picturesque  effect,   those 
advantages  were  in  a  great  measure  lost,  in 
consequence  of  other  alterations,  by  which, 
in  opposition  to  the  earnest  remonstrances  of 
the  inhabitants,  an  aukward   pile  of  iD- 
contrived  buildings  has  been  erected  at  the 
extremity  of  the  North-bridge,  to  inter- 
pose between  the  view  of  the  New  Town 
and  the  Calton-hill,  and  thus  to  mar,  by  a 
want  of  akHl  and  combination,  the  general 
effect  of  the  late  improvements  in  this  part 
of  the  metropolis.    Around  the  Calton-hill, 
several  walks  have  lately  been  made  out  at 
different  elevations.     From  these,  and  more 
especially  from  the  top  of  tlie  hill,  the 
New  Town  is  seen  to  great  advantage,  pro- 
jected on  the  ground  below,  while  the  as- 
pect of  the  Old  Town,  with  its  elevated 
buildings  crowning  the  summit  cit  the  ad- 
mining  ridges,  and  rising  upon  the  eye  in 
huge  and  imposing  masses,  is  eminently 
striking,   both  from  the  magnitude  and 
strange  irregularity  of  the  objects  presented 
to  the  view.     Beyond  the  city  the  eye 
ranges  over  a  wide  extent  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  viewing  on  the  east  and  north 
the  frith  of  Forth,  with  the  high  grounds 
of  Fife,  and  the  German  ocean;  and  to- 
wards the  south  and  west  the  pleasing  pro- 
spect of  cultivated  plains  is  terminated  by 
the  distant  hills. 

Of  the  public  works  and  buildings  in 
Edinburgh,  the  Castle  is  the  moat  re- 
markable. It  is  situated  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Old  Town,  on  a  rugged 
rock)  which  rises  on  three  aides  from  s 
level  plain,  to  the  height  of  ISO  to  20u 
feet.  In  some  parts,  towards  the  north 
more  especially,  the  precipice  is  perpendi- 
cvdar,  and  even  overhangs  its  base.    The 
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nmmit  is  crowned  with  military  works, 
thich  being  contrasted  with  the  sublime 
nd  rocky  scenery  beneath,  give  an  aspect 
d  the  whole  inexpressibly  grand  and  ro- 
nantic,  and  heighten  the  effect  of  this  na- 
iinl  ornament  of  the  city,  far  beyond  all 
he  embellishments  of  art   The  castle,  with 
ts  works,  occupies  an  area  of  seven  English 
cm,  and  is  separated  from  the  town  by  an 
»pen  space  nearly  300  feet  squire.    The 
utrance  is  protected  by  an  outer  barrier  of 
ulisartoes,  a  dry  ditch,  over  whieh  there  is 
i  drawbridge,  and  a  gate  flanked  by  two* 
btteriea.    On  the  other  side,  the  rock  on 
srhich  the  castle  is  built  being  inaccessible, 
forms  a  natural  defence.    Before  the  inven- 
tion of  fire-anna  this  fortress  was  consider-. 
cd  a  place  of  great  strength ;  but  as  there 
in*  points  within  the  range  of  artillery  from 
which  it  may  be  commanded,  it  wonld  be 
pptedily  reduced.     It  is  now  used  as  a  sta- 
tion for  soldiers,  of  whom  it  has  accommo- 
dation for  about  3000.    The  royal  anart- 
raents,  in  which  James  VI.  was  bom,  nave* 
fon  converted  into  barracks  for  officers. 
A  new  range  of  barracks  has  also  been 
erected,  but  on  a  plan  so  injudicious  and 
inconsistent,  as  greatly  to  detract  from  the 
striking  and  warlike  appearance  of  this  an- 
dent  fortress.     In  one  of  the  apartments 
ailed  the  crown-room,  the  regalia  of  Scot- 
hnd  were  deposited  at  the  union .    For  a  long 
period  it  was  generally  believed  that  these 
had  been  removed;  but  in  February  1818, 
the  chest  hi  which  they  had  been  placed  was 
broken  open  by  a  royal  warrant,  and  was 
fond  to  eon  tain  the  crown,  the  sceptre,  the 
word  of  state,  and  a  silver  rod  of  office,  with 
i  copy  of  the  depositation.    A  t  the  opposite 
or  eastern  extremity  of  the  Old  Town  stands 
the  palace  and  abbey  of  Holyrood,   for 
Kreral  centuries  the  residence  of  the  mo- 
mrehs  of  Scotland.    The  abbey,  of  which 
only  the  walk  remain,  was  founded  in  the 
yeir  1198,  by  David  I. ;  and  in  the  burying 
pkee  within  are  interred  several  of  his  suc- 
ttMnrs.    The  palace  is  a  large  quadrangu- 
lar edifice  of  hewn  stone,  with  a  court  within 
rarrounded  by  piazzas.      At   each  angle 
tf  the  west  front  are  two  double  circular 
lovers;  and  in  the  centre  is  a  portico,  de- 
wated  by  four  Doric  columns,  which  sup- 
port a  cupola  in  the  form  of  a  crown.    In 
the  north-west  tower  is  to  be  seen  the  bed- 
chamber  occupied  by  the  unfortunate  queen 
Mary,  with  her  crimson  damask  bed.  now 
pettly  decayed,  and  also  a  cabinet  adjoin- 
mg»  where  David  Rizzio,  her  favourite,  was 
dragged  out  from  her  presence  and  murder- 
ed ;  and  stains  are  still  shown  in  the  floor  of 
the  adjoining  apartment,  said  to  have  been 
•casumed  by  his  blood.    The  palace  con- 
kins  i  gallery  150  feet  long,  79l,  wide,  and 
m  high,  decorated  with  imaginary  portraits 


of  the  kings  of  Scotland  from  the  time  of 
Fergus  I.  In  this  hall  the  nobility  of  Scot- 
land still  meet,  to  choose  sixteen  of  their 
number  to  represent  them  in  the  British 
house  of  peers.  The  palace  as  it  now 
stands  is  not  of  high  antiquity.  Its  north- 
west towers  were  built  by  James  V.,  but 
the  remaining  part  of  it  was  added  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  small 
square  called  the  Parliament-square,  in 
wWh  is  an  elegant  equestrian  statue  of 
king  Charles  II.  Here  is  also  a  great  ' 
irregular  pile  of  building,  partly  old  and 
partly  new,  in  which  the  supreme  courts 
hold  their  sittings  for  the  administration* 
of  fostice.  The  original  portion  of  this* 
building  was  finished  in  the  year  1640, 
and  was  Intended  for  the  reception  of  the? 
Scottish  parliament.  It  consists  of  an  ex- 
tensive hall,  193  feet  in  length  by  49  in 
breadth,  and  not  less  than  40  feet  high* 
The  workmanship  of  the  inner  roof,  which 
is  of  a  polygonal  figure,  of  massy  oak  tim- 
ber, ornamented  with  gilding,  and  supports 
ed  by  abutments  projecting  from  the  wall, 
has  been  generally  admired.  This  halt 
forms  the  noisy  promenade  of  barristers 
and  their  clients ;  and  ftrar  different  judges 
will  sometimes  be  hearing  causes  at  the 
same  time,  and  promulgating  their  deci- 
sions, without  the  least  regard  to  the  con- 
fusion and  clamour  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  There  are  two  other  cham- 
bers adjoining,  each  about  40  feet  square* 
for  the  civil  and  criminal  judges.  In 
the  interior  those  buildings  have  lately 
received  great  improvements,  and  the  front 
has  been  replaced  by  another  with  an  ele- 

Snt  piazza.  In  the  apartments  under 
is  court,  is  contained  the  advocates'  libra- 
ry, which  is  the  richest  and  the  rarest  col- 
lection in  Scotland.  It  consists  of  more 
than  70,000  printed  volumes,  and  of  about 
1000  volumes  of  manuscripts.  For  the  re- 
ception of  this  library,  and  a  smaller  one 
belonging  to  the  writers  to  the  signet,  mag- 
nificent apartments  attached  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  parliament-house  have 
lately  been  finished ;  and  at  the  west  end  of 
this,  forming  a  right  angle  with  it,  an  ele- 
gant edifice  is  just  completed,  which  con- 
tains a  hall  for  the  meetings  of  the  coun- 
ty gentlemen,  and  a  set  of  offices  for  tho 
sheriff,  and  other  officers  connected  with 
the  public  affairs  of  the  county.  Adja- 
cent to  the  parliament-house,  and  with 
a  similar  exterior,  are  placed  the  new 
apartments  of  the  court  or  exchequer.  In 
one  of  these  are  tried  causes  connected  with 
the  revenue,  and  in  others  the  barons  of 
exchequer  sit  as  lords  of  the  treasury. 
Nearly  opposite  to  the  Parliament-square 
stands  the  Royal  Exchange,  wfiich  was, 
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founded  in  the  year  1753,  sud  was  formerly 
employed  as  a  custom-house.  It  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  with  a  court  in  the 
centre,  and  is  now  occupied  by  different 
offices  appropriated  to  the  dispatch  of  the 
municipal  business  of  the  city.  The  Regis- 
ter-office, in  which  the  public  records  of 
Scotland  are  deposited,  is  situated  at  the 
east  end  of  Princes-street,  racing  the  North* 
bridge,  it  was  founded  in  1774,  and  has 
ever  since  been  distinguished,  above  all  the 
other  structures  of  this  splendid  city,  for 
lightness,  elegance,  and  classical  simplicity . 
of  design.  It  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  200 
feet  in  front  and  40  broad,  with  a  circular 
apartment  projecting  behind,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  dome  raised  above  the  roo£ 
A  projection  at  each  extremity  of  the  front 
is  terminated  by  a  ballustrade  with  a  small 
cupola ;  and  over  another  in  the  middle  is  a 
pediment  supported  by  four  Corinthian  pi- 
lasters. The  front  is  approached  by  two 
outer  staircases  placed  within  a  curtain,  but 
the  entrances  to  the  apartments  are  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Of  the  duirches  in  the  town,  the  me- 
tropolitan church,  dedicated  to  St  Giles, 
is  the  most  ancient  It  is  built  in  the 
figure  of  a  cross,  and  forms  one  side  of  the 
Parliament-Square.  It  was  greeted  into  a 
collegiate  church  in  1466,  but  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  nearly  600  years  be- 
fore. Under  its  roof  are  contained  four 
separate  places  of  worship;  and  lately  one 
of  the  large  aisles  of  this  venerable  edifice 
has  been  converted  by  the  magistracy  into 
a  police  office.  From  the  centre  of  the 
structure  arises  a  lofty  square  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  slender  arches  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, supporting  a  handsome  spire  161 
feet  in  height,  the  whole  exhibiting  the  re- 
semblance of  an  imperial  crown.  The 
steeple  contains  a  set  of  musical  bells,  on 
which,  according  to  an  old  custom,  tunes 
are  played  for  an  hour  every  forenoon.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  North-loch  is  the  Tri- 
nity College  church.  It  was  founded  by 
Mary  of  Gfueldres  in  1462;  but  only  the 
choir,  cross,  and  central  tower,  which  are  in 
the  finest  Gothic  style,  appear  to  have  been 
finished.  The  interior  of  the  edifice  has  late- 
ly been  repaired  after  the  original  design. 
The  other  churches  of  the  establishment  are 
the  Old  and  New  Greyfriars,  the  Tron,  the 
Canonjrate,  St  Cuthbert's,  Lady  Yester's, 
St  Andrew's,  and  St  George's,  with  five 
chapels  of  ease.  St  Andrew's  and  St 
George's  adorn  the  principal  street  of  the 
New  Town*  The  former,  a  beautiful  oval 
edifice,  has  a  handsome  portico  supported 
by  four  Corinthian  columns,  and  a  fine  ta- 
pering spire,  168  feet  high,  in  which  is  a 
chime  of  eight  bells.    The  latter  is  of  a 

-re  form,  with  *  portico  supported  by 


four  Ionic  columns  derated  on  a  flight  of 
steps;  and  with  a  magnificent  dome  and 
lantern,  terminated  bya  cross  160  feet  from 
the  ground.  Besides  these  places  of  worship, 
there  are  four  for  the  Burghers,  three  for  the 
Anti-burghers,  four  for  the  Relief^  four  for 
the  Baptists,  two  for  the  Independents,  a 
Gaelic  chapel,  and  one  each  for  the  Metho- 
dists, Cameronians,  Bereans,  Glasartes,  Uni- 
tarians, Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics,  and 
six  for  the  Episcopalians.  A  Roman  Csthohc 
chanel  was  finished  in  1814,  in  the  purest 
Gothic  style.  Rich  antique  pinnariw  rise 
from  the  front,  and  over  the  entrance  is 
an  elegant  pointed  arch  supported  on  co- 
lumns. Behind  the  altar  is  a  atiipuuc 
piece  presented  by  the  pope.  Three  of 
the  Episcopal  chapels  are  also  of  Gothic 
architecture.  Of  these  St  Paul's  and  St 
John's  were  consecrated  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year,  and  are  perhaps 
two  of  the  finest  edifice*  in  this  country. 
The  altar  window  of  St  Paul 'a  m  orna- 
mented with  a  flaming  cross,  pendant  amid 
a  wreath  of  clouds;  and  the  opposite  win- 
dow is  set  with  glass  of  the  most  bril- 
liant colours,  formed  into  the  most  fantas- 
tic shapes.  Over  the  buttresses  of  the 
outer  and  inner  walls  are  richly  carved 
pinnacles;  and  on  each  aide  of  the  two 
principal  windows,  a  graceful  octagonal 
tower  ascends  to  the  height  of  76  feet. 
The  chapel  of  St  John,  though  less  magni- 
ficent, is  equally  elegant;  and  its  lofty 
Gothic  tower  and  oriel  window  have  a 
striking  effect  when  seen  from  a  dtaancr 
The  roof  of  the  interior  is  in  the  florid 
Gothic  style;  and  the  tracery  and  orna- 
ments are  finely  softened  by  the  orange 
coloured  light  of  the  upper  windows. 

The  university  of  Edinburgh  hsvkngsinee 
attained  to  general  celebrity,  and  in  anv  ac- 
count of  the  city,  merits  a  conspicuous  place. 
It  was  originally  founded  in  the  year  1583, 
when  there  was  only  one  professor,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  city.  In  1690  a  prosesnctsuip 
of  law  was  established  from  rands  contri- 
buted by  the  judges,  advocates,  writers  to 
the  signet,  and  town  council;  'in  1640  a 
professorship  was  appointed  for  Hebrew; 
and  other  professorships  have  been  subse- 
quently added  by  the  crown  or  the  magis- 
trates of  the  city,  and  occasionally  by  the 
liberality  of  individuals.  In  the  years  1806 
and  1807  two  professorships  were  created 
by  the  crown,  one  for  military  surgery  and 
the  other  for  medical  jurisprudence :  the 
number  now  amounts  to  97,  which  are 
classed  as  follows.  Faculty  of  Theology-- 
Divinity,  Church  History,  and  (Mental 
Languages.  Faculty  of  Law — Law  of  Na- 
ture and  Nations,  Civil  Law,  Scots  Law, 
and  Civil  History  and  Antiquities.  Faculty 
of  Me4icine-^Aoatomy  and  Surgery,  Prac- 
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ttce  «rf  Medicine,  Botany,  Materia  Medica, 
Chemistry,  Theoryof  Medicine, Midwifery, 
Natural  History,  Clinical  Surgery,  Military 
Surgery,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Fa* 
culty  of  Arte— Moral  Philosophy,  Rhetoric 
find  Belles  Lettres,  Greek,  Latin,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Practical  Astro- 
nomy, Logic,  and  Agriculture.  The  fees 
for  each  class  are  generally  from  L.3.  3s. 
to  Ij.4.  4a.  for  the  season.  In  the  three 
branches  of  the  law  of  nature  and  na- 
tions, civil  history,  and  practical  astrono- 
my, no  lectures  have  been  given  for  several 
years.  The  university  of  Edinburgh  has 
been  long  celebrated  for  the  eminent  quali- 
fications of  its  professors.  As  a  medical 
school  it  has  attained  to  high  repute,  and 
has  long  been  resorted  to  on  this  account 
from  the  most  remote  quarters ;  and  in  lite- 
rature and  philosophy  it  has  been  eoually 
distinguished.  The  total  number  of  stu- 
dents attending  the  university  for  the  ses- 
sion ending  in  the  spring  of  1818,  was  2000. 
The  buildings  of  the  university  founded  by 
James  VL  were  ill  suited  to  its  future 
celebrity.  Part  of  them  were  taken  down 
in  1789,  and  a  magnificent  structure,  de- 
signed by  William  Adam,  was  begun,  of 
which  the  ezpence  was  to  be  defrayed  by  sub- 
scription ;  but  the  plan  was  found  to  be  on 
too  great  a  scale,  and  the  progress  of  the 
work  was  for  a  long  time  suspended.  By  the 
liberality  of  government  it  has  recommenced 
upon  a  reduced,  and,  it  may  be  added,  an 
improved  plan,  by  William  Playfair,  to  the 
completion  of  which  it  is  expected  there  will 
be  no  further  interruption.  The  portico  of 
the  front  is  supported  by  six  Doric  columns, 
each  a  single  mass  of  stone  S3  feet  in  height. 
To  the  university  is  attached  a  library  con- 
sisting of  more  than  50,000  volumes,  much 
frequented  by  the  students,  and  an  excellent 
museum  of  natural  history,  for  containing 
which  a  most  superb  suite  of  apartments 
in  the  new  buildings  is  nearly  ready.  The 
botanic  garden,  which  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  university,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Edinburgh  to  Leith,  occupies  a  surface  of 
nearly  five  acres ;  about  the  middle  of  it  are 
Uie  conservatories,  the  lecture  room,  and  a 
pond  for  aquatic  plants ;  and  in  the  eastern 
division  is  the  school  of  botany,  in  which 
the  plants  are  systematically  arranged. 
The  High-school,  the  principal  grammar 
school  ox  the  city,  was  established  in  1578 ; 
but  the  schoolroom  then  made  use  of  be- 
coming too  small  tor  the  accommodation 
of  the  scholars,  the  present  commodious 
building  was  founded  in  1777.  In  this 
aeminary  there  is  a  rector  and  four  masters, 
and  at  present  there  are  above  800  scholars, 
Besides  these  two  establishments,  there 
are  four  English  schools  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  foe  town-council;  an  acade- 


my for  deskn  under  the  patronage'  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees ;  a  royal  academy  for 
the  practice  of  horsemanship;  and  a  number 
of  private  seminaries,  in  which  are  taught  the 
different  branches  of  science  and  literature. 
Of  literary  associations  the  principal  is  the 
Royal  Society,which  was  constituted  in  1782. 
It  consists  of  many  eminent  individuals 
whose  papers  read  before  the  society  are  col- 
lected and  published.  The  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  and  the  Wernerian  Society, 
have  each  published  two  volumes  of  transac- 
tions. The  Astronomical  Institution  was 
lately  established,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  science  of  astronomy :  it  has 
an  observatory  on  the  Calton-hill,  where, 
besides  the  more  useful  instruments,  it  has 
an  excellent  camera-obscura  which,  from  its 
situation,  commands  a  surface  round  Edin- 
burgh of  several  hundred  square  miles, 
Near  the  site  of  the  present  observatory, 
an  elegant  one  of  larger  dimensions  is  now 
erecting.  The  Highland  Society  was  esta- 
blished for  advancing  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  arts,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland ;  but  the  sphere  of 
its  usefulness  is  now  extended  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  It  distributes  annually 
about  L.  700  in  premiums  for  inventions  and 
improvements ;  and  has  published  since  its 
commencement  five  volumes  of  transac- 
tions. Besides  these  associations,  there  are 
several  which  are  connected  with  the  litera- 
professions  of  their  members.  Such  are 
te  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and  the  Royal 
Colleges  or  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The 
Physicians-hall  was  founded  in  1775,  and 
is  esteemed  a  beautiful  model  of  Grecian 
architecture:  its   portico  is  elevated  on  a 

Sjht  of  steps,  and  is  supported  by  four 
umns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The 
principal  charitable  institution  is  He- 
riot's  hospital,  which  was  endowed  by 
George  Heriot,  jeweller  to  James  VI. 
for  educating  and  maintaining  the  sons  of 
burgesses  and  freemen :  it  was  erected  in 
1650,  at  the  expence  of  L. 30,000,  after 
a  beautiful  Gothic  design  of  the  celebrated 
Inigo  Jones ;  it  consists  of  a  large  quad- 
rangle, with  a  court  in  the  interior;  and 
it  is  crowned  with  a  profusion  of  columns, 
turrets,  and  spires.  The  number  of  youths 
at  present  in  the  institution  is  175,  and  the 
annual  revenue  is  about  L.8500.  Similar 
to  this  institution,  but  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  is  Watson's  hospital,  for  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  poor  citizens, — the  Merch- 
ants Maiden  hospital,  for  the  daughters  of 
decayed  merchants, — the  Trades'  Maiden 
hospital,  for  the  daughters  of  tradesmen,— 
and  the  Orphan  hospital,  for  orphans  from 
any  part  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  also 
the  Trinity  hospital,  formaintaining  decayed 
burgesses,    their    wjyes,    and   unmarried 
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daughters;  Gillespie's  hospital,  for  educating 
poor  children,  and  for  maintaining  persons 
of  both  sexes  who  are  above  55  years  of 
age.  There  are  three  charity  workhouses, 
an  asylum  for  the  industrious  blind,  a  Mag- 
dalene asylum,  a  house  of  industry,  and  a 
Bociety  for  the  suppression  of  begging.  The 
Royal  Infirmary,  instituted  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick  and  infirm,  is  an  elegant  structure, 
consisting  of  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  of 
which  the  centre  one  is  ornamented  with 
a  spire.  In  a  niche  over  the  principal 
entrance  is  a  statue  of  George  11.  in  die 
Roman  costume.  It  has  accommodation 
for  950  patients,  and  is  attended  by  two 
physicians  and  six  surgeons.  There  are 
besides  this  institution,  a  military  hos- 
pital, a  lying-in  hospital,  and  two  dispen- 
saries for  affording  advice  and  medicines 
to  the  poor.  The  old  prison  of  the  city, 
which  was  erected  in  1561,  and  which  till 
1 6*0  accommodated  the  Scottish  parliament 
and  courts  of  justice,  has  lately  been  pulled 
down,  and  a  handsome  one  on  a  large  scale 
has  been  erected  on  the  Calton-hifl.  On 
the  east  of  this  new  building  is  Bridewell, 
founded  in  1791,  for  recluiming  petty  cul- 
prits by  confinement  and  labour ;  and  far- 
ther east  a  prison  for  debtors  has  just 
been  begun.  In  the  plan  and  situation  of 
these  prisons,  the  comfort  and  health  of 
the  inmates  are  humanely  attended  to.  On 
the  summit  of  the  Calton-hill  is  Nelson's 
monument,  erected  to  commemorate  the  bril- 
liant victories  of  that  great  commander :  it  is 
a  circular  column,  1 08  feet  in  height,  defend- 
ed by  a  tower  surrounding  its  base.  The 
principal  establishments  connected  with  the 
revenue  are  the  custom-house  and  excise- 
office,  both  elegant  mansious  in  the  New 
Town ;  and  the  general  post  office,  situated 
on  the  south-west  side  of  the  North-bridge. 
There  are  here  twelve  banking  .compa- 
nies, of  which  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the 
Royal  Bank,  and  the  British  Linen  Com- 
pany are  incorporated  by  royal  charter. 
The  two  first  have  each  a  capital  of  a  mil- 
lion sterling ;  and  the  capital  of  the  last  was 
lately  increased  from  L.200,000  to  half  a 
million.  The  office  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
is  an  elegant  modern  building,  situated  on 
the  acclivity  south  of  the  North-loch.  Its 
front  is  ornamented  with  a  coat  armorial,  the 
supporters  of  which  are  as  large  as  life. 

Edinburgh  is  supported  chiefly  by  its 
courts  of  justice,  of  which  the  jurisdic- 
tion extends  over  all  Scotland,  and  by 
their  numerous  retainers.  Law  is  the 
leading  profession ;  and  those  who  derive 
their  subsistence  from  this  source  form 
|he  chief  class  of  its  inhabitants.  These 
are  divided  into  advocates  who  plead  be- 
fore the  courts ;  writers  to  the  signet,  and 
writers   who  act  as  solicitors,  conveyan- 


cers, &c.  and  as  general  agents   also  in 
the  management  of  landed  property.     In 
addition  to  those  connected  with  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  a  considerable   class 
depends  on  the  university  and  other  semi- 
naries ;  and  the  constant  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh of  so  many  persons  attached  to  the 
learned  professions,  has  contributed  essen- 
tially to  improve  the  manners  and  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants,  and  has  given 
generally  to  the  society  of  this  metropolis 
a  tone  and  polish  which  distinguishes  it  to 
its  advantage  ♦above  that  of  any  mercan- 
tile place.    But  Edinburgh  is  the  rendez- 
vous of  luxury  and  fashion,  as  well  as  of 
literature  and  taste.    It  is  the  resort  dar- 
ing the  winter  of  a  great  number  of  opu- 
lent families,  who  find  it  an  advantage- 
ous place  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  for  their  general  introduction  into 
the  circles  of  polite  society.    It  is  not  in  any 
sense  a  trading  or  manufacturing  town  ;  it 
is  rather  the -seat  of  luxurious  consumption 
than  of  extensive  manufactures,  and  its 
trade  chiefly  consists  in  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  its  rich  and  refined  inhabitants. 
Its  manufactures  are  therefore  princxpaHr 
adapted  to  this  end,  consisting  of  nouseholo1 
furniture,  travelling  carriages,  which  are- 
executed  in  a  style  of  superior  elegance ;  of 
engraving  in  all  its  branches,  the  construc- 
tion of  musical  instruments,  &c  :  there  are 
also  manufactures  of  glass  and  marble,  in 
which  equal  taste  and  skill  are  displayed ; 
and  between  300  and  400  weavers  are'em- 
ployed  in  the  working  of  linen,  silks,  sars- 
nets,  and  fine  shawls.    There  are  also  brass 
and  iron  manufactures,  and  distilleries  of 
spirits  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  Edin- 
burgh has  been  long  noted  for  its  excel- 
lent ale.     The  trade  of  bookselling  and 
printing  is  also  carried  on  to  a  great  extent ; 
and  various  periodical  and  other  works  are 
published  here,  which  have  deservedly  at- 
tained extensive  celebrity.    Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
which  circulates  quarterly  14,000  copies. 
There  are  also  two  magazines  published 
monthly,  two  newspapers  published  three 
times  a  week,  two  twice  a  week,  and  three 
once  a  week.    Two  encyclopedias  are  also 
at  present  in  course  of  publishing ;  100,000 
Bibles  are  annually  thrown  off  at  his  ma- 
jesty's printing-office;  and  various  other 
works  of  celebrity  are  besides  continually 
issuing  from  the  Edinburgh  press.    The 
places  of  public  amusement  are  the  theatre; 
the  pantheon,  and  the  assembly-rooms.    A 
gas-lightcompanyhas  latelybeen  established. 
Edinburgh  is  a  royal  borough,  and,  in  re- 
spect to  its  magistracy,  it  is  constituted  on 
a  plan  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
boroughs  of  Scotland.  Its  town-council  con- 
sists of  33.  members,  viz.  a  lord  provost, 
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four  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  and  treasurer, 
and  those  who  during  the  preceding  year 
had  held  the  same  offices,  under  the  title  of 
old  provost,  old  bailies,  old  dean  of  guild, 
old  treasurer ;  three  merchant  councillors, 
two  trades  councillors,  six  ordinary  and 
ei#bt  extraordinary  council  deacons.  The 
incorporated  trades  of  the  city  amount  to 
fifteen :  of  these,  fourteen  have  the  right  of 
sending  a  member  to  the  town-council, 
and  the  council  returns  a  representative  to 
parliament.  The  revenue  of  Edinburgh, 
*is  stated  lately  in  a  return  to  parliament,  is 
JL.  45,000  per  annum. 

The  origin  of  Edinburgh  is  lost  in  the 
remote  antiquitiy  of  barbarous  times;  and 
the  indistinct  notices  respecting  it  which 
occur  in  early  history,  only  supply  materials 
for  fanciful  conjecture,  f  he  castle  is  said 
to  have  been  built  during  the  Christian  era, 
and  to  have  been  called  Castelh  Mvnid  Ag- 
ned, importing,  in  the  language  of  the  Bri- 
tons, the  Fortress  of  the  Hill  of  Agnes,  and 
the  hill  itself  Mynid  Agned  Cathregonion, 
t.  e.  the  HOI  Agned,  nigh  the  fortress.  In 
an  after  age  the  castle,  affording  a  safe  re- 
sidence to  the  daughters  of  the  Pictish  kings 
until  their  marriage,  was  called  Castrum 
Pnellarum,  and  the  town  at  the  same  time 
obtained  the  name  of  Edinburgh.  Some 
derive  this  name  from  Eth,  a  king  of  the 
Picts ;  others  from  Edwin,  a  Saxon  prince, 
who  built  the  castle  in  626,  and  gave  the 
town  the  name  of  Ed  wine  s  burgh ;  while 
there  is  a  third  hypothesis,  deriving  the 
name  from  dun  ediu,  two  Gaelic  words  sig- 
nifying the  "  face  of  a  hill."  The  first 
historical  fact  preserved  concerning  the 
castle  is,  that  in  1093  queen  Margaret,  the 
widow  of  Malcolm  Canroore,  died  in  the 
castle  some  days  after  her  husband  was 
slain  ;  and  that  Donald  Bane,  uncle  to  Mal- 
colm's children,  and  usurper  of  his  throne, 
besieged  the  castle  in  which  the  heir  to  the 
crown  resided,  who  contrived,  however,  to 
escape,  and  fled  to  England.  In  1128, 
David  I.  granted  a  charter  to  the  abbey  of 
Holy  rood  nouse,  in  which  the  town  is  styled 
Ed  wine's  burg.  About  the  year  851,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  the  earlier  histo- 
rians, Edinburgh  was  a  town  of  some  note. 
In  1215,  a  parliament  was  assembled  here 
for  the  first  time.  In  1 437,  the  kings  of 
Scotland  usually  resided  in  it,  and  held  re- 
gular parliaments;  and  about  the  year 
1456  it  was  considered  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland.  Population  of  the  city  and  sub- 
urbs, in  1811,  including  Leith,  102,987; 
exclusive  of  Leith,  82,62*.  42  miles  E.  of 
Glasgow,  and  396  N.N.W.  of  London. 
Long.  3.  13.  W.    Lat  55.  58.  X. 

EiMXGTOx,  a  village  of  England,  in  the 
countv  of  Wilts.  Population  417.  4  miles 
E.  of  'Westbury. 


Edis&eim,  a  small  town  of  the  Bavarian 
states,  near  the  Rhine,  with  1400  inhabit- 
ants, situated  on  a  hill;  about  5  miles  N.W, 
of  Landau. 

Enisf  0,  a  river  of  South  Carolina,  which 
runs  into  the  sea  by  two  streams,  called 
North  and  South  Edisto ;  the  former  16, 
the  latter  25  miles  S.  W.  of  Charleston. 
Long.  80.  15.  W.   Lat  32.  38.  N. 

Eoko,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  situated 
between  the  sea  and  the  lake  called  Maadio 
or  Edko,  8  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Rosetta. 

Edlkstown,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Peebles.  Its  length  is  10  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  its  breadth  from 
east  to  west  is  about  7  miles.  Population  91 8. 
Edmonton,  a  village  and  parish  of  Eng*> 
land,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Pa- 
pulation of  the  parish  7824.  6  miles  N. 
of  London.  « 

Edmund  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
of  North  America.  Long.  232.  9.  E.  Lat. 
51.  56.  N.       ' 

Ednaour,   a  town  of   Hindostan,   in 

Dowlatabad,  30  miles  N.  W.  of  Nander. 

Edoar,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 

Massachusetts,  in  the  island  of  Martha's 

Vineyard. 

Edolo,  a  small  town  of  Lombardy,  in 
the  Brescian,  on  the  borders  of  the  Valte- 
line.    15  miles  N.  of  Breno. 

Ed-renos,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natolia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  20 
miles  S.  of  Bursa,  and  ft  Mr.  N.  W.  of 
Kiutajah. 

Edrom  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Ber- 
wickshire, 10  miles  in  length  by  6  in 
breadth.  Great  part  of  it  is  ferule,  and 
produces  excellent  corn;  but  towards  the 
hills  the  soil  is  not  so  productive.  Popula- 
tion 1360. 

Edskon,  a  small  island  on  the  west  side 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Long.  17.  8.  E. 
Lat.  60.  48.  N. 

Edswol,  a  small  town  of  Norway,  19 
miles  S.  W.  of  Bergen. 

Edwai8,  a  small  island  on  the  east  side 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Long.  21.  6.  & 
Lat.  60.  55.  N. 

Edwaso,  a  town  of  Virginia,  154  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Edward,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
of  King  George's  archipelago,  off  which 
lies  a  cluster  of  small  islets  and  rocks. 
Long.  224.  E.   Lat  57.  39.  N. 

Edward,  Fort,  a  village  of  New  York, 
in  Washington  county,  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  Hudson  river,  50  miles  north  of 
Albany.  It  consists  of  about  20  dwelling, 
houses  besides  warehouses. 

Edward,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  King's  island,  on  the  west  coast 
of  America.  Long.  232.  27.  E.  Lat  3&, 
25.  N. 
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EdWay,  a  river  of  South  Wales,  which 
runs  into  the  Wye  4  miles  S.  E.  of 
Builth. 

Edwith,  a  river  of  England,  which 
joins  the  Usk  at  its  mouth. 

Edzell,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  county  of  Angus, 
and  partly  in  Kincardineshire.  The  soil 
is  not  fertile.    Population  1053. 

Eecloo,  a  considerable  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  East  Flanders,  with  6200 
inhabitants.    11  miles  N.  W.  of  Ghent 

Eeoholm,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in 
the  Great  Belt  Long.  11. 12.  E.  Lat  55. 
14.  N. 

Eel,  a  lake  of  North  America.  Long. 
98.  50.  W.    Lat  49.  N. 

Eel  River,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which  runs  into  the  Wabash,  a  tributary 
stream  of  the  Ohio. 

Eemery's  River,  a  river  of  Tennessee, 
which  runs  into  the  Chinches.  Long.  84. 
28.  W.    Lat  35.  55.  N. 

Eems,  a  small  river  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  which  falls  into 
the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Eeningbdro,  a  village  of  North  Hol- 
land, where  the  English  had  a  post  in  1799. 
8  miles  N.  of  Alkmaer. 

Eenruh,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
with  800  inhabitants.  12  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  Groningen. 

Eersel,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  in. 
North  Brabant,  with  900  inhabitants.  6 
miles  S.  W.  of  Eyndhoven. 

Eerste,  the  name  of  a  river  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
passes  by  Stellenbosch,  and  fells  into 
Simon's  bay.  It  gives  name  to  a  small  dis- 
trict 

Eetcoore,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Bahar,  district  of  Ramghur.  Long. 
85.  17.  E.    Lat  24.  18.  N. 

Eetenah,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district  of 
Dacca,  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Azmergunge. 

Efbe,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
near  the  south  coast  of  My  sol,  with  which 
a  bay  on  its  north  side  forms  a  harbour.  It 
is  about  5  or  6  miles  in  length.  Birds  of 
paradise  migrate  hither  during  certain 
seasons,  when  they  are  caught  with  bird- 
lime, and  dried  in  their  feathers  as  thev 
appear  in  Europe.  Captain  Forrest  found 
two  small  villages  on  the  island.  Long. 
127.  E.  Lat  2.  12.  S. 

Efesc,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natolia,  32  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Smyrna. 

Effelder,  a  village  of  the  Prussian 
states,  in  the  Eichfeld,  with  900  inha- 
bitants. 

Efferdtng,  a  town  of  Upper  Austria, 
10  miles  W.  of  Lintz,  and  100  W.  of 
Vienna.    Long.  13.  59.  E.    Lat.  48.  17.  N. 

Effiat,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 


department  of  the  Allier,  6  miles  S.E.  of 
Monpensier. 

Effingham,  a  county  of  Georgia,  bound- 
ed on  tile  north-east  by  Savannah  river, 
which  separates  it  from  South  Carolina, 
and  by  Ogechee  river  on  the  south-west, 
which  divides  it  from  Liberty^ county.  Po- 
pulation in  1816,  2586.  Ebenezer  is  its 
chief  town. 

Eflani,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  In 
Natolia,  36  miles  W.  of  BolL 

Efri  Imam,  a  town  of  Arabia,  20  m3a 
N.  of  Jidda. 

Efrim,  a  village  of  Lower  Egypt,  27 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Alexandria. 

Efsa,  a  river  of  Hesse  Cassel,  which 
runs  into  the  Dimel  at  Drentlebura. 

Efse,  a  river  of  Hesse  Cassel,  which 
runs  into  the  Schwalm  3  miles  S.  of  Fek- 

Eoa,  a  small  river  of  Spain,  in  Biscay, 
which  fells  into  the  Ebro  about  3  milts 
below  Calahom. 

Eoa,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Beira,  7  miles  S.  §.  W.  of  Coim- 
bra.    Long.  8. 17.  W.  Lat  40. 10.  N. 

Eg  ax  to,  one  of  the  smaller  KunTe 
islands,  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean.  Long. 
154.  24.  E.     Lat  49.  5.  N. 

Egbell,  a  considerable  town  of  Hunga- 
ry, in  the  palatinate  of  Neutra,  8  mflcs  W. 
ofTapoltzan. 

Egeberg,  a  village  of  Norway,  oar 
Christiania,  with  a  large  alum  work. 

Egeln,  a  small  town  of  the  Ansun 
states.  Population  9100.  16  mJksS.W. 
of  Magdeburg. 

Egblsb  acx,  a  village  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Hesse,  in  the  principality  of  Starken- 
burg,  with  1000  inhabitants. 

Egbnburg,  an  ancient  but  small  town 
of  Lower  Austria.  Population  1400.  56 
miles  N.  W.  of  Vienna.  Long.  15. 35.  £. 
Lat  48.  37.  N. 

Egenhausen,  a  small  town  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  in  the  department  of  the  Black  Forest, 
with  700  inhabitants. 

Egenotiso,  an  island  in  the  Eastern 
Indian  sea,  about  20  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, 50  miles  from  the  north-east  coast  of 
Sumatra.    Long.  104. 45.  E.  Lat  0. S7.  5. 

Eger,  a  river  which  rises  inSoabii, 
passes  by  Nordlingen,  and  runs  into  the 
Wernita  6  miles  N.  of  Donauwert. 

Eger,  a  large  river  of  Franconia,  which 
flows  eastward  to  Bohemia,  and  fills  into 
the  Elbe. 

Eger,  a  fortified  town  of  Bohemia,  situ- 
ated on  the  above  river.  Population  above 
8000.  It  contains  some  manufactures,  has 
three  annual  fairs,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood a  well  known  chalybeate  spring.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  French  in  174*.  but 
retaken  the  following  year,  at  the  tine  of 
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w  memorable  retreat  of  marshal  Belleiale. 
t  suffered  from  accidental  fire  on  6th  June 
W9 ;  196  houses  having  on  that  occasion 
ten  consumed.  76  miles  W.  of  Prague. 
«mg.  12.  19.  E.    Lat.  50.  5.  N. 

Kgkita,  or  Easts,  a  town  and  fortress 
f  Miogrelia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
!reguri.  It  is  populous  and  well  built, 
ad  formerly  gave  name  to  the  surround- 
>g  district  » 

Ec  ee ness,  a  cape  on  the  south-west 
ust  of  Scotland,  in  Wigton  bay.  Long. 
.22.W.  Lat.  54.  54.  N. 

Egeeszeg,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
iver  Sala.  Population  3050.  14  miles 
V.  of  St  Groth.  Long.  16.  51. 21.  E.  Lat. 
6. 55.  54.  N. 

Egesbeim,  a  village  of  Wirtemberg,  in 
be  coonty  of  Hohenberg.   Population  700. 

Egg,  a  large  village  of  the  Swiss  canton 
f  Zurich,  district  of  Ulster,  with  woollen 
isd  cotton  manufactures. 

Egg,  a  village  of  the  Austrian  states, 
a  the  district  of  Bregenz,  with  1300  iriha- 
itatits. 

Egg,  a  village  of  the  Bavarian  states,  in 
he  district  of  Ottobeuren,  on  the  Gunz. 
Population  800 

Egg.    SeeEig. 

Ego  Haebodb,  Great,  an  inlet  on  the 
wst  ot  the  United  States,  in  New  Jersey, 
thick  receives  the  river  of  the  same  name. 
Long.  74,  30.  W.    Lat  39.  22.  N. 

Egg  Harbour,  Little,  a  bay  on  the 
nme  coast,  about  17  miles  north-east  of 
Ureal  Egg  harbour.  It  receives  Mulicus 
river,  wmch  is  navigable  20  miles  for  ves- 
*k  of  60  tons. 

Egg  Island,  a  small  island  on  the  west 
fast  of  Virginia,  at  the  mouth  of  York 
rirer. 

Egg  Island,  a  small  island  in  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  7  miles  N.  £.  of  York  Minster. 

Egg  Island,  a  small  island  on  the 
north-east  side  of  Delaware  bay,  in  Cum- 
berland county.  Long.  75.  12.  W.  Lat 
39. 16.  N. 

(  Egge,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs 
into  the  Danube  near  DOlingen. 

Eggkorund,  a  small  town  on  the  west 
ade  of  the  golf  of  Bothnia,  Long.  17. 20. 
*■  Ut  60.  44.  N. 

Eggenfixden,  a  small  town  of  Lower 
Bavaria,  on  the  Rott,  with  1200  inhabit- 
ants.   12  miles  S.S.  B.  of  Dingelfingen. 

Eggenstein,  a  village  of  Baden,  with 

?&0  inhabitants.    4  miles  N.  of  Carlsruhe. 

Eggenthal,  a  village  of  the  Bavarian 

tote*,  district  of  Kauffbeuren.    It  has  600 

habitants. 

Eogeion,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  7 

*flesS.ofAtfieh. 

,  Kgham,  a  village  and  parish  of  England, 

w  the  county  of  Surrey,    Population  of  the 


parish  2823.  2  miles  W.of  Staines,  and  18 
W.  of  London. 

Eghil,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  government  of  Diarbekir,  45  miles  N. 
of  Diarbekir. 

Eoholm,  ah  island  of  Denmark,  in  the 
Lymfiord  gulf,  of  an  oval  form,  and  about 
5  miles  in  circumference.  Long.  9.  51.  E. 
Lat  57.  4.  N. 

Eoholm,  a  small  island  of  Denmark, 
about  two  miles  from  the  uorth-east  coast 
of  the  island  of  (Eroe.  Long.  10.  30.  E. 
Lat.  54.  55.  N. 

EoiniBN,  St,  a  large  village  of  Upper' 
Saxony,  in  the  county  of  Schonburg,  to 
theS.E.  ofGlauchau. 

Eolkton,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Correze,  with  000 
inhabitants.    15  miles  N.  E.  of  Tulle. 

Eoli,  a  river  of  Upper  Languedoc* 
which  rises  near  Massac,  and  discharges 
itself  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Eglingen,  a  small  town  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  with  700  inhabitants.  6  miles  S.  of 
Nordlingen. 

Egli8au,  a  small  town  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  with 
1400  inhabitants.  10  miles  S.W.  of  Schaff- 
hausen. 

Eglise  River,  de  l',  a  3mall  river  of 
Lower  Canada,  which  fells  into  the  St 
Laurence  from  the  north,  44  miles  below 
the  island  of  Orleans. 

Eglish,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Tyrone,  3  miles  S.  of  Dungannon. 

Eolishav,  one  of  the  Orkney  islands, 
two  miles  in  length  by  one  in  breadth,  con- 
taining a  small  fresh  water  lake.  Here 
is  an  ancient  church  dedicated  to  St 
Magnus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  mur- 
dered on  the  island.  About  70  tons  of 
kelp  are  manufactured  yearly  by  the  inha- 
bitants. Population  170.  Long.  2.  49.  W. 
Lat  59.  N. 

Eglofshbim,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Resjen,  with  140  houses. 

Eolofstein,  a  village  of  Franconia,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Maine,  to  the  E.  of  Eber- 
mannstadt 

Esloshaile,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Cornwall,  239  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  Lon- 
don, containing  780  inhabitants. 

Eolwserw,  a  village  and  parish  ot 
Wales,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  near 
to  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
perfect  cromlechs  extant    Population  463. 

Egmmuha,  a  village  of  Morocco,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Atlas. 

Egmont,  the  name  of  three  villages  in 
North  Holland,  on  the  sea  coast,  a  few 
miles  to  the  west  of  Alkmaer.  That  nearest 
to  die  sea  is  called  Egmond  op  Zee,  and 
was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  but  indecisive 
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action  between  the  Gallo^Batavian  and*  An- 
glo-Russian armies  in  October  1799.  Its 
population  is  about  700<  Farther  inland 
and  on  the  other  side  of  a  ridge  of  sand* 
hills,  lies  i£gmond  op  den  HbefJ  with  1900 
inhabitants.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Spa- 
niards iii  1573,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old 
town  are  still  conspicuous.  About  1£  mile 
£.  of  it  stitads  Egmond  Binnen  or  Inner 
Egmont. 

Egmont,  a  mountain  on  the  northern 
island  of  New  Zealand.  Height  11,433  feet. 

Egmont  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  south-west 
of  the  island  of  St  John,  in  the  gulf  of  St 
Laurence.    Long.  64.  W.  Lat.  46.  SO.  N. 

Egmont  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  west  coast  of  East 
Florida,  at  the  entrance  of  Spiritu  Santo 
bay.    Long.  82.  65.  W.  Lat.  27.  54*  N. 

Egmont  Island,  an  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  6  miles  in  length,  .4  in 
lireadth,  low,  and  covered  with  trees »  Long. 
138.  30.  W.  Lat.  19.  20.  K. 

Egmont  Island,  New  Guernsey,  or 
Santa  Cruz,  one  of  the  Queen  Charlottes 
islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  disco- 
vered by  the  Spanish  navigator  Mandana  in 
1595.  The  name  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  he 
bestowed  upon  it,  was  changed  to  Egmont 
by  captain  Carteret  in  1767,  and  included 
by  him  in  the  group  which  he  called  Queen 
Charlotte's  islands.  This  island  is  about 
22  miles  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in 
breath,  mountainous,  and  intersected  by 
vallies  and  streams.  Though  the  soil  be 
sufficiently  fertile  and  produces  several  roots., 
and  fruits,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are* 
in  great  profusion ;  and  the  varied  tint  of 
the  vegetation  seen  from  the  shore  to  the 
summit  of  the  hills,  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  eye  than  productive  of  real  utility.  The 
natives  are  or  a  deep  olive  colour,  or  mode- 
rate size,  with  slender  extremities,  and  re- 
sembling the  inhabitants  of  the  Molucca 
islands.  But  some  besides  are  seen  appa- 
rently of  a  different  race,  with  black  woolly 
hair,  a  black  skin,  thick  lips,  and  flat  noses. 
Tlu  ir  physiognomy,  though  not  ferocious, 
is  in  gtneral  disagreeable  and  minister,  and 
tends  to  inspire  mistrust  and  dislike ;  nor 
dpes  it  belie  their  character,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly treacherous  and  dishonest.  Al- 
most all  are  tattooed,  particularly  on  the 
hack :  they  wear  white  powder  on  the  hair, 
and  use  personal  ornaments.  The  men  go 
naked,  and  wrap  a  cord  several  times  around 
the  belly :  the  women  have  a  petticoat  des-  . 
ceuding  to  the  knees,  and  the  head,  as  also 
part  of  the  body,  covered  with  a  piece  of 
*hift.  These  people  chew  betel.  Their 
houses  are  large,  and  have  windows ;  they 
are  scattered  along  the  shore  under  the 
shade  of  cocoa  trees.  Their  arms  are 
hows,  arrows,  and  darts;   but  on  parting 


with  the  former*  European  visitors  rrawui, 
that  they  sell  the  bow  to  one  and  the  ar- 
rows to  another,  or  previously  blunt  d* 
latter  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  bei^ 
turned  against  themselves.  Tbey  \u\t 
numerous  canoes,  each  formed  of  the  tram 
of  a  single  tree,  which  are  about  15  fea 
long,  and  have  outriggers.  Long.  16 J.  & 
£.    Lat  10.  46.  S. 

Egni,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Guipuseoa,  with  a  large  omnca 
foundery. 

Egonten-Tchao,  a  mountain  of  Sibe- 
ria, in  the  province  of  Irkutsk,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  chain  of  Sayansk. 

Egoochshac,  a  harbour  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  of  tJnalashka,  which 
captain  Cook  entered  in  the  vear  1778,  bui 
found  the  water  too  deep*  He  found  hat 
some  Russians  settled  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  skins  of  the  natives:  tbey  tad 
a  dwelling-house,  some  store-houses,  end  i 
sloop  of  about  30  tons  burden. 

Eoorapan,  a  town  of  Canan,  U  miki 
S.  of  Carwar. 

Eokemont,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  studi- 
ed on  a  stream  near  the  Irish  sea,  About 
two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  trade  and  manufactures.  This  town  » 
said  to  have  been  a  borough  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  1.  Here  are  the  remains  oft 
castle.  Population  1556.  There  is  a  weekly 
market  and  an  annual  fair.  5  miles  S.  S.  £. 
of  Whitehaven,  and  199  N.  of  London. 

Ec  re  ho  nt,  a  township  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  in  Berkshire  county. 

Egreve,  St,  a  small  town  of  J  ranee,  in 
Dauphiny,  6  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Grenoble. 

Eohiebudgiac,  a  town  of  Macedon,  si- 
tuated bn  the  river  lndge-Karsssa,  below 
Servitza* 

Egrya»,  a  town  of  Great  Bukhara,  IK 
miles  S.  of  Samareand. 

Eguilles,  a  small  town  of  Fiance,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
with  3100  inliabitotits.  6  miles  N.  W.  of 
Aix. 

tcuiSHEiM,  a  small  town  of  Ahact, 
about  a  league  £.  of  Colmar,  with  1500  in- 
habitants. 

JSgub  andes,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Correse,  with  1000 
inhabitant*    1 4  miles  N.  £.  of  UsssL 

£guzon,  a  small'  town  of  Prance,  in  the 
department  of  the  fndre,  with  1100  inbt* 
bitants.  9  miles  S  of  Argenton. 

Egwaid,  a  river  of  mrteinbere,  which 
runs  into  the  Danube  between  fiocbstfi 
and  Dillingen. 

Eoydistadt,  a  small  town  of  Transyl- 
vania, on  the  Marasch,  near  Carhburg. 

Egyhapa,  Vokos,  a  village  of  Hu&gsrji 
in  tho  county  of  Pest. 
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EGYPT,  aft  extensive  and  important 
.lnpi.im  of  Northern  Africa,  extending 
bout  500  miles  along  the  Nile,  from  its 
titruth  upward.  It  nominally  comprehends 
lso  a  breadth  of  200  or  300  miles  from  the 
Ul  sea,  to  an  ill  defined  boundary  in  the 
,ybian  deaart;  but  the  only  territory  of 
nrreal  value  is  that  which  extends  im- 
rwuately  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  or  its 
xnnches.  This  cultivated  region  is  divid- 
4  by  nature  into  two  parts ;  Lower  Egypt, 
imposed  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  in  which 
his  celebrated  stream,  dividing  itself  into 
iron]  channels,  diffuses  fertility  over  an 
dluviil  tract  of  from  50  to  100  miles  in 
ireadth ;  and  Upper  Egypt,  which  extends 
icariy  400  miles  along  the  Nile  above  its 
•epilation,  and  consists  merely  of  a  narrow 
twit  of  land  interposed  between  two  parallel 
rinses  of  mountains  that  stretch  along  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  river. 

There  is  no  country  which  occupies  a 
more  conspicuous  place  in   history  than 
Egypt,  or  whose  laws  and  institutions  can  be 
(need  to  a  remoter  antiquity.    At  a  period 
when  Greece  and  Italy  were  immersed  in 
Wborism,  Egypt  could  boast  of  arts,  learn- 
ing, and  civilisation.    Greece  herself,    so 
bib;  the  instructor  of  the  world,  looked  up 
to  Egypt  as  her  roaster.    Art  and  science, 
however,  when  compared  to  the  perfection 
they  have  since  attained,  may  be  considered 
tf  in  a  rude  and  infant  state.    The  priests, 
who  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  know- 
ledge, carefully  concealed  it  from  the  mass 
of  the  people.     Even  alphabetic  writing, 
which  seems  to  be  the  basis  of  all  intellec- 
tual improvement,  did  not   originate  in 
Egypt    Its  place  was  supplied  by  those 
rate  pictures  of  visible  objects,  known  by 
the  name  of  hieroglyphics,  a  vast  multitude 
of  which  are  still  found  sculptured  on  her 
wills  and  temples.    The  early  government 
of  this  remarkable  country  bore  a  striking 
fttemblanee  to  those  which  have   always 
trailed  in  the  oriental  empires,  partial- 
ariy  China,  The  despotism  of  the  sovereign 
was  only  tempered  by  the  influence  of  the 
priesthood ;  and  the  existence  of  arbitrary 
power  is  still  proved  by  the  remains  of  gigan- 
tic labours,  undertaken  at  the  mere  caprice 
tf  the  monarch,  without  any  view  of  public 
utility.  The  early  dynasties  of  Egypt  are 
involved  m  obscurity ;  but  the  country  ap- 
peal to  have  been  repeatedly  subjected  to 
the  pastoral  tribes  occupying  those  upper 
parts  of  the  Nib  which  bore  the  name  of 
Ethiopia.    At  length  Egypt  was  subdued  by 
the  arms  of  Cambyses,  and  became  a  province 
of  the  Persian  monarch v ;  nor  has  it  ever 
unce  enjoyed  a  native  or  independent  govern* 
Kent*    It  was  wrested  without  difficulty 
frxa  the  sway  of  Persia  by  Alexander,  who 
****  to  have  viewed  it  with  peculiar  fh~ 
toL.  u.  past  11. 


vour.  Struck  with  the  happy  situation  of 
Alexandria,  he  founded  and  gave  his  name 
to  that  celebrated  emporium,  and  seems  to 
have  conceived  the  idea  of  making  it  the 
key  of  the  three  continents.  The  empire 
of  Alexander  having  fallen  to  pieces- 
Egypt  fell  to  the  share  of  Ptolemy ;  and 
under  his  successors  of  the  same  name,  she 
regained  her  ancient  lustre,  and  rose  to  a 
height  of  science  and  commerce,  which  no 
other  part  of  the  world  could  then  rivaL 
Egypt  yielded,  not  without  violent  efforts, 
to  the  all  conquering  genius  of  Rome ;  and 
even  after  the  conquest,  Alexandria  almost 
disputed  with  Rome  the  place  of  the  first 
city  in  the  empire.  A  new  revolution  was, 
however,  prepared  by  the  religion  and  con-* 
quests  of  Mahomet.  Egypt,  from  its  proxi- 
mity to  Arabia,  was  one  of  the  first  coun- 
tries which  fell  under  the  Saracen  yoke.  At 
first  it  was  exposed  to  cruel  ravages ;  but  as] 
the  policy  of  its  conquerors  improved,  it  be- 
came again  a  flourishing  state,  and  the  soldans 
of  Egypt  were  numbered  among  the  most 
powerful  of  eastern  potentates.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  14th  century,  the  country 
was  seized  by  a  body  of  Circassian  slaves, 
called  Mamelukes,  under  whoqe  yoke  it  has 
ever  since  remained ;  for  the  Ottoman  empe- 
rors contented  themselves  with  a  nominal 
supremacy  and  tribute,  without  claiming 
much  share  in  the  internal  administration. 
The  invasion  by  the  French  in  1798,  their" 
temporary  occupation  of  Egypt,  and  their 
expulsion  by  the  British  arms,  are  events 
too  recent  to  require  recapitulation.  Since 
that  time,  a  great  revolution  has  been  ef* 
fected  by  the  massacre  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Mamelukes,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
rest  from  Egypt.  Mahommed  Ali,  the  per- 
petrator of  this  violent,  though  perhaps 
salutary  deed,  now  administers  Egypt  in 
the  name  of  the  Porte,  though  probably 
with  a  large  share  of  independent  power* 

Egypt,  under  this  succession  of  revolu- 
tions, has  never  entirely  lost  that  character 
of  fertility  and  high  cultivation,  which  ren- 
dered her,  in  ancient  times,  the  granary  of 
all  the  surrounding  nations.  Her  last  lot* 
under  the  servile  aristocracy  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, was  more  severe  than  any  before  ex* 
perienced,  and  brought  her  to  a  lower  pitch 
of  depression.;  yet  the  Delta,  and  the  valley 
of  the  upper  Nile,  continue  to  be  highly 
cultivated,  and  crowded  with  villages ;  ana 
notwithstanding  their  limited  extent,  sup- 
port a  population  of  two  millions  and  a  half. 
The  inhabitants  are  variously  aggregated 
from  the  borderiug  territories,  both  of  the 
African  and  Asiatic  continent.  The  basis, 
however,  may  be  stated  as  consisting  of 
Copts,  Arabf,  Turks,  and,  till  very  lately, 
Mamelukes. 

The  Copts  are  the  original  race,  and  ap* 
9n 
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pear  to  be  descendants  of  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Egypt,  mingled  in  some  de- 
cree with  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  but 
Kept  entirely  separate,  by  religious  antipa- 
thy, from  the  Arabian  and  Turkish  inva- 
ders. They  prove  their  antique  origin  by 
the  striking  resemblance  of  their  features  to 
the  paintings  and  sculptures  on  their  an- 
cient temples,  and  even  to  the  mummies 
which  are  still  preserved.  Their  character- 
istic features  are,  dark,  half-woolly  hair,  a 
flat  forehead,  small  dark  eyes,  high  cheeks, 
a  short  and  somewhat  elevated  nose,  large 
mouth  with  thick  lips,  and  a  scanty  beard. 
They  have  continued  to  profess  Christiani- 
ty, but  have  separated  from  the  Greek 
cnurch,  and  profess  the  tenets  of  the  Euty- 
chean  sect.  The  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
elaims  the  supremacy,  not  only  over  the 
churches  of  Egypt,  but  over  those  of  Abys- 
sinia. The  Coptic  language  is  that  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  with  a  mixture  of  Greek 
and  Arabic  A  version  of  the  scriptures 
and  some  religious  works  are  written  in  it ; 
but  it  is  no  longer  spoken.  The  character 
of  the  Copts  has  not  escaped  that  degrada- 
tion which  is  the  result  of  long  continued 
servitude.  They  are  artful,  cringing,  covet- 
ous, and  addicted  to  low  sensuality.  They 
possess  industry,  though  it  is  displayed  ra- 
ttier in  situations  which  require  minute  and 
laborious  attention,  than  in  vigorous  or  ac- 
tive exertion.  Being  the  only  class  that 
can  read  and  write,  or  that  possess  any  ha- 
bits of  business,  they  render  themselves 
necessary  in  various  departments ;  as  keep- 
ers of  tne  public  registers,  as  the  secre- 
taries, intendants,  and  collectors  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  different  branches  of  com- 
merce. They  thus  frequently  amass  con- 
siderable fortunes,  which,  they  spend  in  a 
quiet  and  unostentatious  manner.  They 
are  said  to  be  affectionate  in  the  interior  of 
their  families.  The  residence  of  the  Copts 
is  almost  exclusively  in  Upper  Egypt, 
where  whole  villages  are  composed  of  them  ; 
and  their  whole  number  has  been  estimated 
at  900,000. 

The  Arabs,  or  the  descendants  of  the 
Saracen  conquerors,  are  now  the  most  nu- 
merous inhabitants  of  Egypt.  They  are 
distinguished  into  the  Bedouins,  or  wan- 
dering Arabs,  and  those  employed  in  cul- 
tivation. The  former  occupy  those 
tracts 
round 
retain 

and  predatory  character,  which  distinguish 
the  Arabian  in  his  native  wastes.  The 
cultivating  Arab  exhibits  a  considerable 
difference,  both  in  appearance  and  disposi- 
tion. His  features  are  less  sharp,  his  phy- 
siognomy less  keen,  his  form  less  meagre* 
Fixed  to  one  place,  and  exposed  to  intuit 


ation.  ine  termer  occupy  cnose  vast 
eta  of  desert,  which  everywhere  sur- 
ind  the  cultivated  land  of  Eigypt.  They 
sin  the  same  rude,  wandering,  hospitable, 


and  oppression  from  the  ruling  powen,  I 
loses  that  independent  and  adventurous  sfrnj 
which  distinguish  the  original  race.  Ju  fc| 
coming  a  more,  useful  member  of  aocicM 
he  becomes  a  leas  dignified  and  eaerpri 
character.  These  Arabs  are  still  divided  h 
the  same  deadly  feuds  which  previl 
among  their  forefathers.  In  the  civil  va, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Mahcn^u. 
era,  they  were  split  into  two  parties,  dj 
tinguished  chiefly  by  some  barbarous  nliJ 
ing  words.  These  parties  still  continue  ti 
rage  in  the  Egyptian  villages,  and  to  pro 
duce  quarrels,  blows,  and  even  petty  «.v 
fare,  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  sal 
or  of  neighbouring  townships.  I 

The  lurks  have  always  been  establi&bd 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  great  c*ua 
and  both  their  numbers  and  power  few 
late  considerably  increased ;  the  exputa 
of  the  Mamelukes  having  placed  in  thr 
hands  the  supreme  away.  They  dijplr* 
the  same  character  and  external  appemna 
as  in  the  other  provinces  pf  the  emp:n| 
The  Jews  are  also  numerous  in  the  com] 
mercial  cities,  and  are  oppressed  and  j*t* 
secuted,  but  never  extirpated.  Their  pro- 
vince,  as  usual,  consists  in  trade  and  mm.) 
transactions ;  bat  here  they  find  themseh i 
rivalled  bv  the  Copts,  whom  contempt,  irJ 
an  exclusion  from  all  political  oomideratiop 
has  led  to  adopt  similar  habits  and  pur 
suits.  I 

The  Mamelukes,  so  lately  the  most  con- 
spicuous portion  of  the  Egyptian  population 
can  scarcely  even  now  be  considered  as  qoi 
belonging  to  Egypt.  This  extraordinary 
race  consisted  of  Georgian  and  Circasaar 
slaves,  who,  under  the  Fatimite  Kbalifi, 
were  brought  into  the  country,  and  beiw 
intrusted  with  arms,  became  part  of  to 
military  power  of  the  state.  They  weri 
thus  enabled  to  rise  against  their  masters 
to  n  ossacre  or  expel  them,  and  to  asora 
the  dominion  of  Egypt.  By  an  uohard 
of  caprice,  they  transmitted  their  power, 
not  to  their  children,  whom  they  despised 
and  neglected,  but  to  new  bands  of  sure, 
brought  from  the  same  place,  and  in  dw 
same  manner.  In  this  barbarous  commu- 
nity, to  be  a  bought  slave  was  conskkrcO 
the  most  honourable  condition,  and  v<s 
essential  to  the  attainment  of  the  first  ranks 
of  power  and  distinction.  The  Maioetoitt 
were  rather  the  phinderers  than  the  rates 
of  Egypt;  they  filled  it  with  seenes  of  ™- 
lence,  and  extorted  enormous  suns,  without 
affording  any  of  those  benefits,  or  of  dm 
protection,  which  is  due  from  a  poronmetii 
to  its  subjects.  They  excelled,  iowewr,« 
all  military  exercises,  and  composed  the 
best  cavalry  m  the  Turkish  empire;  so  that 
they  made  a  vigorom  resistance  even  ig^t 
the  regular  armies  of  the  Flock  lw 
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tfrength,  however,  was  broken  by  the  de- 
feats experienced  during  that  invasion;  and 
considerable  bodies  ef  Turks  having  march- 
<t1  into  the  kingdom,  the  pacha  conceived 
«  plan  for  their  destruction ;  and  having 
invited  their  chiefs  to  a  least,  treacherously 
massacred  the  greater  part  of  them.  Those 
who  escaped  fled  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  hav- 
ing united  themselves  with  the  Albanians, 
regained  a  large  share  of  power ;  but  these 
rww  allies  being  dissatisfied  with  their  con- 
duct, joined  the  Turks,  and  the  Mame- 
lukes were  completely  driven  out  of  Egypt. 
They  have  now  established  themselves  at 
ltongola,  where  they  still  cherish  the  hopes 
of  regaining  their  ancient  power,  though 
the  vigour  of  Mahomet  All's  government 
Kerns  to  preclude  any  immediate  prospect 
of  it. 

The  circumstance  which,  above  all  others, 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  traveller  in 
modern  Egypt,  consists  in  the  stupendous 
monuments  of  ancient  grandeur  with  which 
it  is  covered.  The  nuns  of  Babylon,  and 
of  other  capitals  which  were  once  the  glory 
of  Asia,  are  distinguishable  only  by  enor- 
mous piles  of  rubbish  accumulated  upon 
their  site.  The  masterpieces  of  Grecian 
aid  Roman  architecture  have  reached  us 
iu  a  very  shattered  and  imperfect  condition ; 
bat  the  edifices  of  Egypt,  which  ascend  to 
an  era  prior  to  any  record  of  authentic 
history,  bear  scarcely  any  marks  of  the 
thousands  of  years  that  have  passed  over 
them,  and  display  to  us  entire  the  arts  and 
the  power  of  the  first  generations  of  men. 
They  do  not  exhibit  indeed  that  perfection 
of  taste  and  skill,  through  which  the  works 
of  Greece  have  become  models  to  succeed- 
ing ages,  They  appear  to  aim  rather  to 
aitonbh  by  their  immensity ;  they  rise  as 
it  were  above  the  works  of  man,  and  rival 
the  grandeur  of  nature.  This  enormous 
magnitude  is ^particularly  conspicuous  in  the 
Pyramids.  The  largest  of  these  structures 
measures  nearly  500  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  and  has  a  square  base  of  700  feet. 
The  greater  part  consists  of  a  solid  mass  of 
masonry.  The  temples,  though  they  cannot 
nVal  such  stupendous  magnitude,  appear 
yet  to  exceed  every  other  work  of  human 
art  The  site  of  Thebes  exhibits  a  space 
of  three  leagues,  almost  entirely  covered 
with  these  sacred  ruins.  Even  tfce  statues 
with  which  they  are  adorned  possess  always 
gijtantic  dimensions.  These  edifices  do  not 
indeed  display  the  taste  and  fine  propor- 
tions of  the  Grecian  architecture.  The 
walls  have  this  peculiarity,  that  instead  of 
rising  in  a  straight  line,  they  slope  inwards 
from  the  foundation.  This  is  considered 
by  Denon  as  a  peculiar  excellence,  and  as 
the  original  and  most  natural  mode  of  erec- 
tion,  We  confess  it  appears  to  us  opposite 


to  the  principles  of  beauty,  and  character* 
istic  rawer  ot  the  infancy  and  debility,  than 
of  the  perfection  of  art  Many  of  the 
parts  however  are  highly  ornamented,  and 
display  very  exquisite  workmanship.  The 
innumerable  hieroglyphics  with  which  the 
walls  are  covered,  contain  probably  a  large 
portion  of  the  science  and  religious  belief 
of  that  distant  age  to  which  they  owe 
their  origin.  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
Pyramids  are  immediately  south  of  Cairo, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gize  and  Saccara.  It 
would  be  obviously  inconsistent  with  our 
limits  to  enter  here  into  a  detail  of  these 
monuments ;  but,  under  the  heads  of  Py-  . 
ramids,  Thebes,  Dendera,  Edfu,  &c  no- 
tices will  be  found  of  the  most  interesting 
particulars. 

We  have  already  given  a  sketch  of  the 
physical  structure  of  Egypt ;  but  it  is  too 
remarkable  not  to  afford  room  for  farther 
details.  The  most  remarkable  feature,  and 
that  to  which  Egypt,  as  it  were,  owes  its 
existence,  is  the  great  stream  by  which  it 
is  watered.  The  early  course  of  the  Nile 
is  still  involved  in  considerable  obscurity. 
Some  of  its  branches  are  described  under 
the  head  of  Abyssinia ;  but  it  now  seems  to 
be  ascertained  that  the  main  body  proceeds 
from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  under 
the  name  of  Bahr-el-Abiad.  Descending 
thus  from  the  heart  of  the  tropical  re* 

fions,  the  Nile  is  necessarily  swelled 
y  the  periodical  rains  which  fall  in 
them.  When  this  rise  is  felt  in  the  flat 
plain  of  Egypt,  where  the  stream  is  con- 
fined by  no  natural  barrier,  it  overflows 
and  inundates  the  country  to  a  great  dis- 
tance around.  The  rise  begins  to  be  per* 
ceptible  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 
constantly  increases  till  August,  when  the 
river,  which  in  its  ordinary  state  was  not 
above  2000  feet  broad,  passes  its  banks, 
and  overspreads  the  country  like  a  sea:  it 
carries  with  it  a  mud  or  slime  which  is 
peculiarly  fertilising;  this  consists  chiefly  of 
alumine  and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  being  formed  into  bricks,  also 
into  pipes  or  vases  of  different  kinds.  The 
water  of  the  Nile  is  said  to  be  peculiarly 
light  and  wholesome ;  it  has  even  been  said 
to  be  among  waters  what  Champaigne  is 
among  wines.  It  has  a  slightly  purgative 
quality.  During  the  inundation  it  becomes 
muchly,  and  cannot  be  drunk  without  being 
clarified. 

The  mountains  which  border  the  Nile 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
through  Egypt,  consist  on  the  west  side  of 
a  limestone,  containing  numerous  petrifac- 
tions of  shells,  corals,  and  fishes.  This 
extends  the  whole  way  from  Syene  to  Al» 
exandria,  end  eaatwara  from  Alexandria  <« 
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Suez.    Theroeks  on  the  opposite  side  are 
composed  of  granite,  sienite,  porphyry,  and 

anyritic  greenstone,  which  last  is  known 
sr  the  name  of  antique  green  porphyry. 
The  verde  antico,  also  found  here,  is  a 
compound  of  serpentine  and  marble.  Egypt 
has  a  species  of  pebble  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  distinguished  by  the  brilliancy  of  its 
colours ;  also  a  very  beautiful  jasper,  found 
abundantly  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  on  the 
road  from 'Cairo  to  Suez.  Common  salt  is 
found  copiously  in  the  bordering  desert. 
But  the  most  remarkable1  of  the  mineral 
productions  of  Egypt  is  the  sal  natron, 
which  is  found  in  a  valley  to  the  west  of 
Lower  Egypt.  This  valley,  overlooked  by 
the  mountain  of  Natron,  contains  six  small 
lakes,  on  the  waters  and  bunks  of  which 
this  substance  is  very  copiously  crystal- 
lised. 

The  climate  of  Egypt  is  peculiarly  cha- 
racterised by  the  entire  absence  of  rain, 
which  seems  to  arise  from  the  want  of  any 
mountains  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  arrest 
and  condense  the  vapours  coming  from  the 
north.  When  a  few  drops  fall,  they  are  view- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  almost  as  a  miracle. 
Thunder  and  lightning  are  nearly  equally 
nnfrequent.  The  prevalent  winds  are  from 
the  north,  and  continue  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember, and  from  November  to  February. 
In  spring,  for  about  fifty  days,  Egypt  is 
liable  to  the  terrible  wind  of  the  desert, 
the  simoom,  or  as  it  is  called  here  the 
khamsyn,  which  from  its  intense  heat  and 
dryness,  threatens,  when  long  continued, 
almost  the  extinction  of  animal  life ;  for- 
tunately, however,  it  seldom  lasts  above 
three  days.  The  flat  surface  of  Egypt,  and 
the  clearness  of  its  atmosphere,  render  the 
heat  of  summer  more  intense  than  in  other 
countries  under  the  same  latitude.  This 
circumstance,  with  the  want  of  cleanliness 
and  of  all  precaution,  probably  continues 
to  render  the  ravages  or  the  plague  so  de- 
solating. This  frightful  malady  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  indigenous  in  Egypt, 
and  to  spread  its  ravages  from  thence  as 
from  a  centre.  It  attains  its  utmost  vio- 
lence during  the  period  of  spring  in  which 
the  simoom  blows;  when  that  dreadful 
wind  terminates,  it  begins  to  abate,  and 
commonly  ceases  during  the  overflowing  of 
the  Nile.  The  ophthalmia  is  another  severe 
disease  peculiar  to  Egypt,  the  cause  of  which 
seems  not  yet  ascertained ;  for  while  some 
ascribe  it  to  the  reflection  of  the  sand, 
others  suppose  it  owing  to  the  species  of 
food  used,  and  others  to  the  saline  and  acrid 
qualities  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  lands  inundated  by  the  Nile  require 
scarcely  any  labour;  the  ground,  softened 
by  long  moisture,  requires  only  to  be  slightly 
**mod,  and  the  seed  being  thrown  in,  sinks 


by  its  own  weight.  It  then  produces  in 
abundance  the  fruits  both  of  the  tropics 
and  of  the  temperate  zone;  corn  and  riee 
grow  in  equal  perfection.  The  best  rice 
is  raised  near  Damietta  ;  wheat  and  barley 
are  best  produced  in  Upper  Egypt.  The 
grounds  less  plentifully  watered  produce  the 
holcus-dovra,  a  species  of  grain  which  sup- 
plies food  to  the  lower  ranks;  also  the  sugar 
cane,  indigo,  and  cotton.  Flax  is  raised  in 
some  of  the  inundated  spots.  The  vine 
and  olive  grow  in  gardens,  but  they  are  not 
now,  as  in  ancient  times,  made  to  produce 
wine  and  oil.  The  date  tree  and  the  lotus 
are  common  to  Egypt,  with  all  northern 
Africa.  Water  melons  and  cucumbers 
grow  to  an  enormous  size,  but  are  watery 
and  insipid.  The  best  fruits  are  the  lemon* 
the  citron,  the  orange,  the  apricot,  the  ta- 
marind, and  some  others. 

Egypt  does  not  present  a  great  variety  of 
animals.  Its  populous  plains  afford  little 
room  or  shelter  for  the  wild  species ;  ac- 
cordingly the  Hon,  the  jackal,  and  the 
hyena,  which  swarm  in  the  neighbouring 
regions,  are  seldom  seen  here.  Even  the 
crocodile  and  hippopotamus  are  nearly  ba- 
nished to  the  extremities  of  Upper  Egypt. 
The  mule,  the  ass,  and  the  camel,  are  the 
principal  beasts  of  burden.  The  Mame- 
lukes had  a  fine  breed  of  horses,  the  best 
of  which  however  were  brought  from  Don- 
gola. 

The  manufactures  of  Egypt  are  tar  from 
considerable.  The  potteries  are  extensive; 
particularly  a  species  of  jars,  which  dear 
and  purify  the  water  by  allowing  it  to  pass 
through  them.  These  are  not  only  uni- 
versally used  within  the  country,  hat  are 
exported  to  Syria  and  Greece.  Such  is  the 
stability  of  customs  in  this  country,  that 
Denon  noticed,  on  the  most  ancient  temples, 
representations  of  these  very  jars.  Cotton 
cloth  is  manufactured  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  Upper  Egypt ;  that  at  Esne  is  the 
finest.  Siout  ana  ite  neighbourhood  con- 
tains a  considerable  manufactory  of  linen. 
No  country  is  by  nature  so  happily  situated 
for  commerce  as  Egypt,  connecting  as  it 
does  the  three  continents  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal seas.  To  avail  herself,  however,  of 
these  advantages,  she  must  again  have  an 
administration  such  as  that  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. Since  the  discovery  of  the  passage 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  she  has  lost  en- 
tirely the  commerce  of  India,  which  had 
passed  through  Egypt  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  The  small  quantity  of 
Indian  goods  which  are  now  brought  to 
the  port  of  Cosseir  are  merely  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  country  itself.  The  trade  with 
the  Franks  or  Christian  nations  is  carried 
on  by  Alexandria;  that  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  Turkish  empire  by  Damietta. 
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Egypt,  however,  is  still  the  centre  of  a 
most  extensive  inland  commerce,  reaching 
into  the  interior  of  Africa.     Through  it 
pa*s  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  resort 
from  all  the  Mahometan  states  of  Africa 
to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of 
Mecca;   and  who  endeavour  at  least  to 
defray  the  expences  of  their  journey  by 
the  trade  which  they  carry  on.     TTiree 
peat  caravans,  set  out  regularly  for  the 
interior  of  this  vast  continent.    One  goes 
to  Sennaar,  and  collects  the  products  both 
of  that  country  and  of  Abyssinia ;  another 
goes  to  Darfur  ;  while  a  third  proceeds  to 
Feran,  through  which  are  brought  the 
products  of  Bornou,  and  of  all  the  countries 
along  the  Niger.    The  imports  are  gold, 
ivory,  senna,  various  minor  articles,   but 
above  all,  slaves.      The  slave  market  at 
Cairo  may  be  considered  as  an  epitome  of 
Africa.    The  number  brought  annually  to 
Egypt  has  been  so  variously  reported,  that 
it  seems  difficult  to  form  even  a  conjecture 
upon  the  subject.    From  Egypt  they  are 
dispersed   through   Turkey,    Persia,    and 
other  Asiatic  countries.      Many  suffer  a 
cruel  mutilation  in  the  view  of  being  placed 
in  the  seraglios  of  the  great ;  but  in  other 
respects  they  are  not  generally  ill  treated ; 
they  rise  indeed  often  to  a  high  and  even  un- 
merited degree  of  favour.    A  great  com- 
munication with  Syria  and  Arabia  is  also 
carried  on  by  caravans  from  Cairo. 

Easy,  or  Broad  River,  a  river  of  Eng- 
lind,  which  runs  into  the  Irish  sea,  below 
£gremont  in  Cumberland. 

Ehekheim ,  Upper,  or  Obernay,  a  town 
of  France,  on  the  river  Ergel,  with  4400 
inhabitants,  IS  miles  S.  W.  of  Strasburg. 
Lower  Ehenhiem,  or  Nidernay,  is  situated 
about  a  mile  hence,  in  the  direction  of 
Stmsburg,  and  has  1300  inhabitants. 

Ehingek,  a  small  town  of  Wirtemberg, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  It  is  a  place 
of  antiquity,  has  a  collegiate  church,  and 
about  3400  inhabitants.  It  was  almost  en- 
tirely consumed  by  fire  in  September  1749.  *" 
10  miles  S.  W.  of  Ulm.  Long.  8.  56.  54. 
&  Lat  48.  29.  36.  N. 

Ehingen,  a  large  village  of  the  Bava- 
rian states,  on  the  Lech,  containing  1000 
inhabitants. 

Ehlk,  a  river  of  the  Prussian  states, 
*hich  runs  into  the  Elbe,  near  Magde- 
burg, 

Ehnikgkn,  a  town  of  Wirtemberg, 
*uch  has  several  branches  of  manufacture, 
and  a  considerable  traffic  Population  4900. 
13  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  StuttoarcL 

Ehningek,  a  large  village  of  Wirtem- 
tog,  in  the  department  of  the  Black  Fo- 
r«t,  with  1200  inhabitants.  3milesS.W. 
of  Bobhngen. 

Ehrang,  a  small  town  of  the  Prussian 


states,  on  the  Rhine,  with  1000  inhabitants. 
5  miles  N.  of  Treves. 

Ehrenberg,  Old  and  New,  two 
large  villages  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Leutmeritz,  extending  for  nearly  5 
miles  in  length,  and  containing  above  500 
houses. 

Ehrenberg,  a  mountain  pass  in  Tyrol, 
in  the  Upper  Innthal,  district  of  Reitte, 
25  miles  S.E.  of  Kerapten. 

Ehrenbreitstein,  or  Hermannstein, 
a  once  important,  but  now  ruined  fortress 
of  the  Prussian  states,  in  the  grand  duchy 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  .situated  on  the  top  of 
a  stupendous  rock,  800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Rhine,  on  the  right  bank  of  that 
river,  opposite  Coblentz,  and  the  influx  of 
Moselle.  The  French  became  masters  of 
it  for  the  first  time  in  1632,  but  restored  it 
at  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  It  came  again 
into  their  possession  in  1688,  and  was  again 
relinquished.  It  stood  a  memorable  block- 
ade in  1796,  but  was  ceded  to  them  on  the 
suspension  of  hostilities  in  1797,  and  though 
restored  at  the  peace  of  LunevilJe,  the 
works  were  previously  blown  up.  The 
prospect  from  the  top  of  the  rock  is  exten- 
sive and  varied.  At  the  bottom  lies  the 
small  town  of  Thai- Ehrenbreitstein,  which 
is  well  built,  and  contains  3500  inhabitants; 
they  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Coblentz, 
to  which  there  is  access  by  a  bridge  of  boats 
across  the  Rhine. 

Eh ren bubo,  a  small  town  of  Hanover, 
18  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Hoys, 

Ehrenfriedrich8Dorf,  or  Irbers- 
dorf,  a  small  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erzgebirge,  with 
nearly  2000  inhabitants.  3  miles  W.  of 
Wolkenstein.  Long.  12.  53  E.  Lat.  50* 
35.  N. 

Ehbenhausen,  a  small  town  of  Lower 
Styria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mur. 
Population  510.  8  miles  N.  of  Mar- 
burg. Long.  15.  40.  45.  E.  Lat  46.  44. 
32.  N. 

Ehrensbrun,  a  small  town  of  Lower 
Austria.  Population  1400.  8  miles  S.  of 
Laab* 

Ehren8tein,  a  town  and  ancient  castle 
of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Schwartz* 
burg-Rudolstadt,  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Saal- 
field. 

Eh  rich,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Schwartzburg,  4  miles  W.  of 
Greussen. 

Ehrikoen,  a  large  village  of  Hesse  Cas- 
sel,  bailiwic  of  Wolfhagen. 

Ehblibach,  a  village  of  the  Swiss  can- 
ton of  Zurich,  remarkable  for  its  good 
wine,  as  well  as  for  a  beautiful  cascade 
formed  by  the  rivulet  of  Ehrlibach,  at  a 
spot  where  there  is  a  hill  of  40  feet 
Eibach,  a  large  village  of  Wirtemberg^ 
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on  the  small  river  Eibach,  2  miles  from 
Geisslingen. 

EiBAtr,  a  large  village  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  circle  of  Baut- 
zen. Population  4300.  It  has  manufac- 
tures ef  linen  and  fustian. 

Eiben stock,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  die  Erzgebirge,  on 
the  Mulda,  with  3150  inhabitants.  7  miles 
S.  W.  of  Schwartzenberg.  Long.  12. 35.  E. 
Lat  50.25.  N. 

Eich,  a  small  village  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, in  the  upper  bailiwic  of  Alzey,  si- 
tuated about  a  mile  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  with  920  inhabitants. 

Eichek,  a  small  town  of  the  electorate 
of  Hesse,  in  the  county  of  Hanau. 

Eichenbuhl,  a  village  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Leinungen,  with  600  inhabitants, 
subject  to  Bavaria.  S  miles  S.  of  M  ilten- 
berg. 

Eiciioltz,  a  town  of  East  Prussia,  25 
miles  S.  of  Brandenburg. 

Eichsel,  a  village  of  the  Swiss  canton 
ef  Aargau,  with  620  inhabitants. 

Eichsfelb,  a  province  of  the  Prussian 
states,  adjacent  to  Hanover  and  Hesse  Cas- 
sel.  It  contains  a  population  of  90,000,  is 
divided  into  upper  and  lower,  and  belonged 
formerly  to  the  elector  of  Mentz ;  it  was 
made  over  to  Prussia  on  the  general  secu- 
larisation in  1802.  A  portion  of  it,  con* 
taining  19,000  inhabitants,  was  ceded  in 
1816  by  Prussia  to  Hanover,  and  now  forms 
part  of  the  principality  of  Calenberg. 

Eichsfoiis,  a  small  place  of  Norway,  in 
the  county  of  Jarlsberg,  with  a  productive 
iron  work. 

Eichstadt,  a  town  of  the  Bavarian 
states,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube, 
situated  in  a  valley  on  the  Alt  It  is  the 
see  of  one  of  the  Bavarian  bishoprics,  erect- 
ed by  the  concordat  of  1817.  The  king  of 
Bavaria  has  lately  conferred  the  title  of 
prince  of  Eichstadt  on  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nois,  his  son-in-law,  formerly  viceroy  of 
Italy.  A  convent  in  this  town  Is  much 
visited  by  zealous  Catholics  on  account  of  a 
pretended  relic  of  St  Wilibaldt  Population 
6000.  32  miles  K.N.E.  of  Augsburg. 
Long.  11.  10.  36.  E.   Lat.  48.  53.30.  N. 

Eichstadt,  a  large  village  of  the  Prus- 
sian states,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  with 
940  houses. 

Eicrstettek,  a  town  of  Baden,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Treisam.  It  is  neatly  built, 
arid  contains  2100  inhabitants.  9  miles 
N.N.W.  ofFreyburg. 

ErcKENDoar,  a  small  town  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Danube,  with  650  inhabitants, 
?1  miles  E.  of  Landau,  in  Bavaria. 

Eickmnobv,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in 
the  principality  of  Jjuneburg,   31  miles 
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Eros,  ft  small  town  of  Norway,  36  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Bergen. 

Ei blitz,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  o£  Saatz,  with  1000  inhabitant?, 
many  of  them  Jews. 

Eioalah,  a  small  island  in  the  Frozen 
ocean.  Long.  115.  14.  E.  Lat.  78.  25.  N. 
Et go,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  shore 
6  miles  in  length  and  from  1  to  3  in  breadth, 
and  containing  a  superficial  area  of  nearly 
11  square  miles.  Considerable  quantities 
of  kelp  are  made  here ;  and  wool,  together 
with  a  few  horses,  are  exported  to  List 
Ilie  clergyman  of  this  island  has  several 
other  small  islands  under  his  charge,  whi- 
ther he  resorts  for  performing  divine  ser- 
vice, and  in  visiting  Cannay,  has  to  perform 
a  voyage  thither  of  24  miles.  There  is  also 
a  Reman  Catholic  clergyman  resident  here. 
Population  442.  Distant  from  the  neart^t 
shore  of  Scotland  8  miles. 

Eig  h  tee  n-Mile-Crkek,  a  river  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  runs  into  the  Ohio.  Long. 
85.  52.  W.  Lat.  38.  8.  N. 

En  »:nbo*g,  a  walled  town  of  the  Prus- 
sian states,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  situat- 
ed in  a  pleasant  country,  on  an  island  fann- 
ed by  the  Mulda.  Population  2160.  13 
miles  N.  E.  of  Leipsic  Long.  18.  38.  E. 
Lat.  51.  27.  N. 

Eilendorf,  a  village  hi  the  district  aB 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  1000  inhabitants. 

Eiljapoor,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Golconda,  belonging  to  the  Nizam. 
Long.  76.  12.  E.  Lat.  18.  6.  N. 

Eimbeck,  a  town  of  Hanover,  on  the 
small  river  lime,  wkh  5000  inhabitants. 
It  is  of  old  date,  having  belonged  to  the 
Hanseatic  confederacy.  It  has  stffl  some 
manufactures,  but  is  not  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition. The  greater  part  of  its  fortifica- 
tions were  demolished  by  the  French  m 
1761.  48  miles  S.S.W.  of  Brunswick. 
Long.  9.  49.  E.  Lat  51.  44.  N. 

Eimelbode,  a  small  town  of  the  Prussian 
states,  situated  between  the  county  of  Wal- 
deck  and  Hesse  Darmstadt 

Eimeo,  or  Move  a,  one  of  the  Society 
islands  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  extend- 
ing about  10  miles  in  length  by  5  in  breadth. 
There  are  several  harbours,  of  which  Taloo 
on  the  north  coast  is  the  best ;  and  here  tbe 
water  is  so  clear,  that  the  branching  of 
beautiful  coral  is  said  to  be  visible  at  great 
depth.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  hilly 
and  rocky,  with  vallies  interposed.  12  iuilJi 
W.  of  Otaheite, 

Eimowt,  or  Eamont,  a  river  of  England, 
which  runs  into  the  Eden,  a  little  below 
Penrith,  in  Cumberland. 

Einahi,  a  town  o£  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natolia,  36  miles  N.  of  Degnirin. 

Eikali  Zeikali,  a  mountain  of  Persb, 
aJUtfewestofTaVrfc, 
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Einatirieh,  a  village  of  Syria,  inhabit- 
]  some  time  ago  by  Christians,  all  of  whom 
iraed  Mahometans,  on  account  of  some 
fence  given  by  their  bishop.  21  miles 
•'.  N.  E.  of  Damascus. 

ErMEH,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
ittolia,  44  miles  S.  W.  of  Artaki. 

Einigekb&uck,  a  village  of  North  Hol- 
ind,  which  in  1799  was  taken  by  the  Bri- 
an troops.    7  miles  N.  of  Alcmaer. 

Eimng,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  dis- 
rict  of  Abensberg,  on  the  Danube.  Ro- 
nan  antiquities  are  found  in  the  neighbour- 
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Einsidel,  a  town  of  West  Prussia,  11 

oiles  N.E.  of  Culm. 

Einsiedel,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
he  circle  of  Pilsen,  with  140  houses.  8 
niWW.ofTeusin^. 

Eimsiedel,  a  small  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Zyps.  Long.  20.  29.  41. 
E.  Ut  48.  47.  25.  N. 

Einsiedlen,  a  populous  village  of  Swit- 
zerland, in-  the  canton  of  Schweitz.  It  is 
situated  amid  lofty  mountains,  on  the  river 
til,  between  Zug,  Schweitz,  and  the  moun- 
tain of  Glaris,  and  is  celebrated  for  a  rich 
Benedictine  abbey,  with  a  miraculous  image 
of  the  Virgin.  In  1799,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  having  offered  resistance  to  the 
French,  the  treasury  of  the  abbey  was  car- 
ned  off,  and  the  buildings  raucn  injured. 
10  miles  N.  £.  of  Schweitz,  and  20  S.  S.  E. 
of  Zurich.  Long.  9.  88.  E.  Lat.  47.  4.  N. 
Eikville  au  Jard,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  Lorraine,  containing  850  inha- 
bitants.   4  miles  N.  of  LuneviUe. 

Eikusa,  a  town  of  the  south  of  India, 
province  of  Canara.  It  contains  eight 
temples  belonging  to  the  Jains  (a  descrip- 
tion of  whom  will  be  found  under  the 
ride  CambayJ,  and  two  of  the  Seva  Brah- 
mins. In  its  vicinity  there  is  also  a  colos- 
ul  statue  of  their  favourite  idol  Pariswa- 
ntb>  formed  of  one  solid  piece  of  granite. 
The  country  about  this  town  is  extremely 
^productive,  and  the  inhabitants  very 
poor.    Long.  75.  16.  E.  Lat.  13.  5.  N. 

Eisiach,  a  river  of  France,  which  falls 
into  the  Rhine  near  Worms. 

Eiuvach,  or  S axe-Eisenach,  a  prin- 
cipality of  Germany,  in  Thuringia,  former- 
ly *  separate  government,  but  included  since 
1H1  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar. 
Population  62,600.  The  country  is  moun- 
tainous and  woody;  it  is  watered  by  the 
Wens,  the  Unstrut,  the  Saale,  and  the 
Folds. 

,  Eisenach,  the  capital  of  the  above  prin- 
apaliiy,  is  situated  on  a  gentle  rising  ground 
« the  Nesse,  near  its  union  with  the  Horse. 
The  streets  are  neat,  the  houses  in  general 
well  built,  the  population  nearly  8000, 
*k  town  dates  from  the  11th  century,  and 


has  a  oastle  in  the  market  place,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Eisenach. 
On  a  high  mountain  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  stands  the  decayed  castle  of 
Wartburg,  remarkable  as  the  prison,  or  ra- 
ther the  retreat  of  Luther  in  1591,  when  ' 
the  elector  of  Saxony  judged  his  temporary 
retirement  expedient.  Eisenach  has  a  few 
manufactures,  chiefly  of  coarse  woollen.  It 
experienced  on  1st  September  1810  a  severe 
calamity,  three  powder  waggons  having  ex- 

Eloded  in  its  streets,  and  destroyed  a  num- 
er  of  houses.  26  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Er- 
furt, and  40  E.  of  Weimar.  Long.  10.  20. 
15.  E.  Lat.  50.  58.  55.  N. 

Eisenartz,  a  small  town  of  Upper  Sty* 
ria,  containing  1350  inhabitants.  It  stands 
high,  being  2190  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  which  con- 
tains one  of  the  richest  iron  mines  known. 
It  was  discovered  so  far  back  as  712,  and 
still  produces  50,000  tons  of  ore  yearly,  and 
gives  employment  to  2500  miners  and  smelt- 
ers. 10  miles  N.  of  Leobeu.  Long.  14.  19. 
45.  E.   Lat.  47.  31.  2.  N. 

Eisenberg,  a  small  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  principality  of  Altenbuig.  Popula- 
tion 3300.  It  has  a  castle,  a  few  manufac- 
tures, and  is  situated  on  an  eminence  near 
the  Saale.  20  miles  W.  of  Altenburg,  and 
30  S.  W.  of  Leipsic.  Long.  11.  51.  E.  Lat. 
50.  55.  N. 

Eisekberg,  a  small  town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  8  miles  N*.  of  Dresden. 

Eisenbern,  a  village  of  Upper  Austria,  in 
the  quarter  of  the  Inn,  bailiwic  of  Schardfrig. 

Eisenbkod,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Buntzlau.  It  has  manufec- 
tures  of  cloth.    Population  1000. 

Eisenburg,  a  market  town  of  Lower 
Hungary,  on  the  river  Raab,  with  1200  in- 
habitants. It  was  formerly  fortified,  and 
gives  name  to  the  following  county.  28 
miles  W.  of  Vesprim.  Long.  16. 48.  31.  E 
Lat.  47.  2.  25.  N. 

Eisenburg,  County  or,  is  situated  in 
the  west  part  of  Lower  Hungary,  on  the 
borders  of  Austria  and  Styria,  adjacent  to 
the  counties  of  Oedenburg,  Wesprim,  and 
Sala.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive,  fer- 
tile, and  populous  counties  in  the  kingdom  ;. 
its  aspect  presents  a  succession  of  gentle 
hills  and  dales.  The  principal  rivers  by 
which  it  is  watered  are  the  Raab,  the  Rab- 
nitz,  die  Guns,  the  Sala,  and  the  Mur. 
Great  part  of  its  territory  is  covered  with 
wood;  other  parts  are  appropriated  to  pas- 
ture and  the  culture  of  the  vine.  The  po- 
pulation, amounting  in  all  to  nearly  300,000, 
is  a  mixture  of  Hungarians,  Germans, 
Croatians,  and  Jews. 

Eisenbutte,  a  well  built  village  of  Ha- 
nover, in  the  principality  of  Hudesheim, 
ou  the  Inncrst, 
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Eise^harz,  a  Tillage  of  Suabia,  in  the 
county  of  Zeil.    Population  800. 

Eisenheim,  Lower,  a  village  of  Fran- 
conia,  ;n  the  principality  of  w  urtzburg, 
with  600  inhabitants. 

Eisenmabkt,  a  market  town  of  Tran* 

Srlvania,  in  the  county  of  Hunyad,  on  the 
zerna.    Long.  11.  4.  E.  Lat.,50.  26.  N. 

Eisenstadt,  a  small  town  of  Hungary, 
on  the  Leytha,  with  two  Catholic  churches, 
and  2400  inhabitants.  On  an  adjoining 
eminence  stands  a  magnificent  palace  of 
prince  Esterhazy.  On  the  3d  or  August 
1768  a  great  part  of  the  town  was  burnt 
down,  including  several  public  buildings. 
87  miles  S.  of  Vienna,  Long.  16.  23.  E. 
fcat  47.  S3.  10.  N. 

Eisenstaut,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia, 
with  1 70  houses.  3  miles  N.  N.  R.  of  Gits* 
chin, 

Eiseesdorf,  a  village  of  Silesia,  in  the 
county  of  Glatz,  with  640  inhabitants. 

Eisfeld,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Coburg,  situated  near  the 
source  of  the  Werra,  with  2500  inhabitants. 

Eisgarn,  a  small  town  of  Lower  Austria, 
on  the  theya.  Long.  14.  69.  56.  E.  Lat 
48.  54.  1.  N. 

Eisgri  b,  a  small  town  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Brunn,  near  the  borders  of  Austria. 
-Population  1650. 

Eiskoi,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Caucasus,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Eia,  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  sea  of  Azoph.  50  miles  S.W.  of  Azoph. 
Long.  56.  E.  Lat.  46.  30.  N. 

Eislebek,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Mansfeld,  subject  formerly  to  Saxony,  and 
now  to  Prussia.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill, 
and  is  remarkable  as  the  birth  place  of  Mar- 
tin Luther.  The  house  in  which  he  was 
born  and  died  was  burnt  down  in  1594,  but 
rebuilt  at  the  expence  of  the  town,  and  an 
establishment  for  the  poor  appended  to  it ; 
it  is  now  used  for  the  public  school.    Eis- 

ieben  contains  about  5400  inhabitants,  with 
bur  churches,  all  Lutheran.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Old  Town,  the  New  Town,  and  the 
suburbs ;  large  vacancies  having  been  left 
between  the  buildings,  in  consequence  of 
the  fires  that  have  often  ravaged  the  place. 
The  adjacent  mines  of  Mansfeld  afford 
considerable  employment  to  the  inhabitants. 
2  miles  3.  E.  of  Mansfeld,  an4  12  W.  of 
Hall.  Long.  11.  31.  37.  E.  Lat.  51.  53. 
5.W. 

Eislingen,  Great  and  Little,  two 
villages  of  Wirtemberg,  tpe  one  containing 
700  and  the  other  400  inhabitants.  3  miles 
E.  of  Goppingen. 

EisxF.RN,  a  village  of  Carinthia,  in  the 
circlr  of  Lay  bach,  on  the  Zeyr,  with  a  large 
iron  fouiidcry  and  nail  manufactory. 

Eiss,  a  village  of  the  grand  ducny  of  the 


Lower  Rhine,  6  miles  E.N.E.of  Ah-k. 
Ghapelle. 

Eiterfelb,  a  village  of  Heme  Casd, 
principality  of  Fulda. 

Eithon.    See  Ytha*. 

Eitiat,  a  fortified  village  of  Tedla,  i» 
Morocco,  containing  about  3000  inhabitants 

Eivelstadt,  a  small  town  of  Barem, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Maine,  4  snla 
from  Wurzburg.    It  has  1500  inhabitaats. 

El  veault,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Two  Sevres,  on  the 
Thoue,  with  9070  inhabitants. 

Ekaliuk,  a  town  or  village  of  East 
Greenland.    Long.  45.  52.  W.  Lat  61.  N. 

Ekaema,  one  of  the  smaller  Kursk 
islands.    Long.  154,  99.  E.  Lat  49. 30.  N. 

EftATEaiKADARA,  OT  the  GlfT  OF  CA- 
THERINE, a  town  in  the  government  ut* 
Caucasus,  in  Kuban  Tartary,  and  the  cap. 
tal  of  the  Tchernornorskie,  or  Cossacks  of 
the  Black  sea.  The  late  empress  Catherine 
of  Russia  removed  a  great  body  of  Cosecb 
from  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  to  the  east- 
ern shores  of  the  sea  of  Asoph,  for  the  pur* 
Cof  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  Kit- 
Tartars,  and  granted  them  a  territory 
of  about  1000  square  miles,  including  the 
isle  of  Taman,  in  1791.  In  the  succeeding 
year  they  founded  their  capital,  which  re- 
sembles an  extensive  village  amidst  an  an- 
cient forest.  Each  cottage  has  an  area  in 
front,  with  an  avenue  of  the  finest  cab. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  new  colony  choose 
their  own  chief,  and  preserve  the  same  man- 
ners as  in  Europe. 

EkaTERINEBUEG,  OrCATHEEIXEXKEfr, 

a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  province  of 
laett,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Uralian  chain.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Isett,  about  14  miles  from  in 
source,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  earthen 
rampart,  with  a  ckevwx  de  Jrizc.  Here 
are  five  churches,  consisting  either  of  wood 
or  stone;  and  some  of  the  nouses  are  ele- 
gantly built  of  the  latter.  As  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  afford  vast  variety  of 
minerals,  great  works  are  carried  on  in 
Ekaterineburg,  for  behoof  of  government, 
in  iron  fbunderies  and  forges,  which  mano* 
facture  cannon  and  anchors,  An  immense 
copper  coinage  produces  12,530  pieces  daily, 
the  machinery  of  which,  as  of  all  the  other 
works,  is  driven  by  water.  The  work- 
houses are  built  of  bricks,  and  covered  with 
thin  iron  plates.  This  town  is  the  seat  of 
the  supreme  college  for  the  administration  of 
the  mines  and  founderies  of  Siberia,  Casu, 
Perm,  and  Orenburg,  and  takes  cognisance 
of  J14  founderies  within  its  district  There 
is  besides  a  chamber  for  superintending  the 
gold  mines.  Provisions  are  cheap  and  plen- 
tiful. Houses  2000.  Long.  60.  1?'  & 
Lat.  56.  50.  }*, 
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EKATcannirscAiA,  a  bay  of  the  North 
set,  in  Russian  Lapland,  near  Kola.  Long. 
32.  24.  E.  Lat.  68.  50.  N. 

EiATERiNooaAD,  a  town  and  fortress  of 
Aiiatic  Russia,-  in  the  government  vof  Cau- 
casus, situated  on  the  river  Malka  or  Balk, 
which,  a  little  lower,  falls  into  the  Terek. 
It  was  founded  in  the  year  1776,  and  re- 
mained the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cau- 
casus, before  being  constituted  a  govern- 
ment in  1785.  This  is  the  strongest  place 
oo  the  Caucasian  line  of  posts.  84  miles 
N.W.ofMosdok. 

Ekaterinofol,  a  newly  built  town  of 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kiev. 

Eiatirinoslav,  a  town  of  European 
Russia,  the  capital  since  1784  of  the  follow- 
ing government.  It  is  an  inconsiderable 
place,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  and 
is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  doth  ma-. 
Dufocturea,  accounted  the  finest  in  Russia, 
Population  1800.  164  miles  N.  £.  of  Oc- 
ukov,  and  728  S.  S.  £.  of  St  Petersburgh. 
Long.  35. 1. 45.  £.  Let  48. 27. 80.  N. 
i  Ekaterinoslav,  or  Cathbrinoslaf, 
a  government  of  European  Russia,  con- 
stituted in  1784,  by  the  empress  Catha- 
rine II.,  whoae  successor,  Paul  I.,  in- 
corporated with  it  the  whole  of  the 
Crimea,  and  the  territory  ceded  by  the 
Turks  between  the  Bog  and  Dniester.  He 
flue  to  the  whole  the  appellation  of  New 
Russia,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  town 
to  Nowo-Roasisak.  The  present  emperor, 
however,  restored  the  division  of  Catherine, 
distributing  New  Russia  into  the  three  go- 
vernments of  Cherson,  Taurida,  and  Eka- 
terinoslav. The  last,  though  somewhat  re* 
duced  from  its  original  size,  is  still  very 
considerable,  extending  from  33.40.  to  39.20.  • 
t.  long,  and  from  47.  to  49.  N.  lat  between 
the  governments  of  Poltawa,  Charkov,  Vo- 
»oeU,  the  Donald  Cossacks,  Taurida,  and 
Cherson,  and  containing  about  35,000 
•quare  miles.  The  surface  is  level  and  bare, 
consisting  for  the  roost  of  dry  tteppes.  The 
soil  is  light,  sandy,  and  little  susceptible  of 
culture,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper, 
P°n,  Donets,  Samara,  and  other  rivers. 
The  climate  is  uncommonly  mild.  The 
chief  productions  are  corn,  millet,  melons, 
fruits,  and  hemp.  Here  are  all  the  com- 
mon domestic  animals,  and  unusual  quan- 
tities of  bees.  The  inhabitants  are  com- 
puted at  660,000;  the  majority  derive 
ueir  subsistence  from  the  breeding  of 
cattle ;  the  more  uncivilised  lead  a  wander- 
ing life.  The  moat  intelligent  and  thriving 
P*tt  of  the  community  are  of  foreign  de- 
scent, vis.  Germans,  Greeks,  or  Moldavians. 
The  territory  is  divided  into  eight  circles. 

Ekkn4s,  asmall  seaport  town  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  gulf 
4  finlwd.    Ijs  navigation  in  the  Baltic  is 


considerable.  Population  1260.  50  miles 
S.E.  of  Abo.  Long.  23.  18.  E.  Lat  59. 
58.  N. 

Ekerdbt,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natolia,  16  miles  E.  of  Isbarleh. 

Eke  roe,  one  of  the  Aland  isles,  in  the 
Baltic,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  principal 
island,  and  belonging  to  Russia.  There  is 
here  a  telegraph  station. 

Ekesjo,  a  small  but  old  town  of  Swe- 
den, in  Smaland.  Population  1100.  80 
miles  N.W.  of  Calmar. 

Erie,  a  town  of  Little  Bukharia,  SS  miles 
S.  of  Tosun  Hotun. 

Ekin,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
government  of  Sivas,  15  miles  N.  of  Arab- 

Ekki  Tskki,  a  village  on  the  Gold  coast 
of  Africa,  near  Commendo,  18  miles  W.  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle. 

Ekr,  a  town  of  Arabia  Petraea,  120  miles 
S.  ofCalaatelMoilah. 

Ekrat,  a.  village  of  Egypt,  10  miles  8.  E. 
of  MonfaluL 

Eksas,  a  village  of  Lower  Egypt,  21 
miles  S.  of  Cairo. 

Eksinide,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natolia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which 
runs  into  the  Mediterranean.  140  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Smyrna.  Long.  28.  40.  E.  Lat. 
36.  35.  N. 

Elaase.    See  Orontet. 

Elabach,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  runs 
into  the  Elbe,  near  Konigstein. 

Elabuoa,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  go* 
vernment  of  Viatka,  on  the  Kama.  The 
inhabitants  are  almost  all  silver  and  copper- 
smiths.    156  miles  S.  of  Viatka. 

Elahajan,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
country  of  Yemen,  100  miles  S.  E.  of 
Amanzirifdin. 

Elala,  a  town  of  Suez,  in  Morocco,  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  abounds  with  sil- 
ver and  copper. 

Elalia,  the  name  given  to  a  large  mass 
of  ruins  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  There 
occur  in  particular  several  cisterns,  with 
large  paved  areas  built  over  them,  in  order 
to  receive  the  rain  water,  which  in  the  wet 
season  fills  and  replenishes  them.  This 
is  supposed,  by  Dr  Shaw,  to  be  the  Acolla 
or  Acdllia  of  the  ancients.  90  miles  8.  S.  E. 
of  Tunis. 

E  lam  an,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  government  of  Diarbekir,  situated  on 
the  Euphrates,  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Racca. 

Eland,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  the  county 
of  Radnor,  which  falls  into  the  Clarwen  on 
the  borders  of  Cardiganshire. 

Eland,  or  Elland,  a  township  of  Eng« 
land,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  si- 
tuated on  the  river  Calder,  seven- eighths 
of  the  population  of  which  are  employed  in 
trade  and  manufactures,     Together  with 
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Greetlsnd,  die  population  is  3963.  S  miles 
frdm  Halifax,  and  193  N.  from  London. 

Elaeahal,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro* 
Tinoe  of  Seville,  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Seville. 

Elasere,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Yemen,  28  miles  from  Chamir. 

Elatma,  a  small  town  of  European 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tambov,  on  the 
Oka.  It  contains  2100  inhabitants,  and  has 
manufactures  of  linen,  vitriol,  and  sulphur. 
132  miles  N.  of  Tambov.  Long.  41. 42.  E, 
Lai.  55.  2.  N. 

Elavanasorb,  a  town  of  Hmdostan,  in 
the  Carnatic,  6  miles  E.  of  Tiagur. 

Elavankum,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Mysore,  10  miles  N.  of  Bangalore. 

El  ay,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  the  county  of 
Glamorgan,  which  flows  into  the  sea  near 
Pennarth  Point. 

Elba,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
apposite  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany, 
containing  nearly  14,000  inhabitants,  and 
having  a  circuit  of  60  miles.  Its  breadth 
varies  greatly ;  its  general  aspect  is  moun- 
tainous, and  its  climate  salubrious.  Here 
are  cultivated  vines,  olives,  fruits,  corn,  and 
maize;  the  corn,  however,  is  of  small 
amount  Pasturage  is  not  wanting;  but 
horned  cattle  are  in  very  small  number,  the 
live  stock  being  composed  of  horses  and 
mules.  The  exports  consist  of  wine,  fruit, 
and  iron  ore,  the  latter  in  considerable 
quantities,  the  principal  iron  mine  being 
very  productive,  and  the  island  noted  in 
this  respect  since  the  days  of  Virgil ;  there 
are  also  mines  of  copper,  and  extensive 
quarries.  Elba  would  have  been  in  a  more 
advanced  state,  had  it  not  frequently  changed 
masters ;  for  it  was  not  until  1801  that  the 
whole  was  vested  in  the  possession  of  Tus- 
cany. It  has  two  harbours,  Porto  Ferrajo, 
the  capital,  and  Porto  Longone.  The  for- 
mer is  remarkable  for  the  gallant  defence 
which  was  made  of  it,  by  the  English  against 
tiie  French  in  1801 ;  and  the  island  has  ac- 
quired historical  celebrity  as  the  residence 
of  Bonaparte  from  May  1814  to  26th  Fe- 
bruary 1815,  when  he  sailed  on  his  fatal 
expedition  to  France.  After  that,  Elba  was 
again  made  over  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany. Several  islets  around  it  are  uninha- 
bited, from  a  dread  of  the  Barbary  corsairs. 
Long,  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  10. 19.  35.  E.  Lat, 
42. 49. 6.  N. 

Els  arrow,  a  small  town  of  Syria,  45 
miles  N.  of  Hama. 

Elbe,  (the  Albis  of  the  ancients)  a 
large  river  of  Germany,  which  rises  a- 
mid  the  mountains  called  the  Riesen- 
gebirge,  between  Silesia  and  Bohemia.  It 
owes  its  early  increase  to  the  number  of 
streams  which  pour  into  Bohemia,  from 
the  circumjacent  mountains,  and  which  find 
*}»eir  way  into  the  Elbe,  either  directly,  or 


by  means  of  the  Muldau,  the  Eger,  and 
other  large  rivers.  It  does  not  become  am* 
vigable  till  on  the  junction  of  the  Bger  : 
after  which  it  enters  Saxony,  and  pases 
successively  Dresden,  Meissen,  Tonan,  and 
Wittenberg.  Tt  next  receives  the  Maldan 
and  the  Saale,  and  continuing  a  northward 
course,  runs  through  the  territory  of  Magde- 
burg, and  the  duchies  of  Mecklenburg  and 
Lauenburg,  until  it  finally  discharges  itself 
into  the  German  ocean,  about  70  mHea  be- 
low Hamburgh.  It  communicates  with  the 
Havel  by  the  canal  of  Plauen,  in  the  Mag- 
deburg territory,  and  at  Hamburgh  it  is  con- 
nected, in  like  manner,  with  the  Tiara  at 
Lubeck ;  it  is  joined  also  to  the  Weser  by 
a  canal  between  Vegesak  and  Stade.  The 
navigation  of  the  Elbe  up  to  Hamburgh  is 
difficult  on  account  of  its  numerous  sand 
banks,  and  the  occasional  violence  of  the 
wind ;  a  westerly  wind  increases  the  bulk 
of  the  water  ana  causes  inundations;  an 
easterly  wind  presses  its  waters  to  the  sea, 
and  deprives  the  canals  dependent  on  it  of 
the  necessary  supplies.  Its  navigation  has 
likewise  been  much  impeded  by  the  endless 
tolls  imposed  by  the  princes  of  the  dinerent 
provinces  through  which  it  passes,  there 
having  been  more  than  30  between  Pima 
in  Saxony,  and  Hamburgh ;  this  evil  is  re- 
medied by  recent  regulations.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  (chiefly  small)  employed  on 
the  Elbe,  between  Magdeburg  and  Ham- 
burgh, is  about  600. 

Elbe,  Department  or  the,  rbnneriy  a 
province  in  Bonaparte's  temporary  king- 
dom of  Westphalia ;  the '  capital  was  Mag* 
deburg. 

Elbe,  Lowes,  another  department  in  the 
same  kingdom,  which  had  Lunebnrglbr  its 
capital. 

Elbe,  the  District  of,  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  which 
contains  790  square  miles.  Gnstrow  is  the 
capital. 

Elbe,  Mouths  or  the,  the  name  of  a 
temporary -department  of  die  French  em- 
pire, formed  in  1810.  Hamburgh  was  the 
capita]. 

Elbe,  a  small  river  of  Germany,  which 
runs  into  the  Eder,  2  miles  8.  S.  B.  of 
Fritslar,  in  the  county  of  Waldeek. 

Elbe,  or  Elpe,  a  small  river  of  the  dnehy 
of  Cleves,  which  runs  into  the  Rhine  op- 
posite Orsoy. 

Elbedoki,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen, 
14  miles  S.  of  Abu- Arisen. 

Elbenau,  a  village  situated  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  Old  and  New  Hbe,  to  the 
south  of  Magdeburg. 

Elbebfeld,  a  well  built  and  thriving 
town  in  the  province  of  Berg,  district  of 
Dusseldorf,  situated  in  a  pleasant  valleyon 
the  Wopper,  and  subject  to  Prussia,    The 
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mpulation,  In  number  Dearly  18,000,  is 
crtvely  employed  in  manufactures,  particu- 
irlyof linen,  ribbons,  lace,  siamowe,  and. 
am'ilar  stuffs,  A  late  computation  stat- 
ilr  the  looms  for  ribbons  and  linen  at 
woo;  those  for  siamoise  and  stuffs  at 
1300.  Here  are  also  considerable  hard- 
rare  manufactures,  and  the  number  of 
^kochfields  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood amounts  to  150.  18  miles  E.  of  Dus- 
scMorf,  and  SO  N.  E.  of  Cologne.  Long.  7. 
».  E.  Lat.  51.  18.  N. 

Eibersweillee,  a  town  of  Alsace,  in  the 
French  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 

Elbert,  a  county  of  Georgia,  on  the 
tract  of  land  between  Tugulo  and  Broad 
rims.  The  south-east  corner  of  the  coun- 
ty is  at  their  confluence ;  on  the  north- 
west it  is  bounded  by  Franklin  county. 
Population  in  1816,  12,156.  Petersburg  is 
the  chief  town. 

Ei.berton,  a  town  in  the  above  county, 
.a  miles  N.  W.  of  Petersburg. 

EL»ERTON,a  town  of  Georgia,  in  Effing- 
ham county,  on  the  north-east  bank  of 
Opechee  river,  48  miles  N.  W.  of  Savannah. 
Long.  82.  8l  W.  Lat.  32.  SI.  N. 

Elbing,  a  river  which  issues  from  the 
lake  of  Drousen,  near  the  town  of  Elbing, 
and  fells,  after  a  short  course,  into  the 
FrischeHaff,  a  large  inlet  of  the  Baltic.  It 
is  joined  to  the  Nogat  by  means  of  a  canal. 

Elbino,  a  trading  towr  of  Prussia  Pro- 
per, in  the  circle  of  Marienburg,  situated  on 
the  river  Elbing,  not  far  from  where  it 
discharges  itself  into  the  FrischeHaff.  It  is 
divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns,  exclu- 
sive of  the  suburbs.  In  the  old  town  the 
streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  lofty :  the 
chief  warehouses  are  in  one  of  the  suburbs. 
Vessels  above  100  tons  burthen  must  unload 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  the  smaller 
come  up  to  the  town.  Elbing  supplies  the 
adjacent  countries  with  foreign  merchan- 
dise, as  well  as  with  such  articles  as  soap, 
tobacco,  starch,  oil,  manufactured  within 
its  walls ;  receiving  in  return,  and  export- 
ing corn,  potash,  butter,  cheese,  and 
linen.  Elbing  has  belonged  definitively  to 
Phisria  since  177*;  the  fortifications  were 
at  that  time  demolished.  Population  16,800. 
30roilesS.E,ofDantzic.  Long.  19.  21.  57, 
E.  Lat  54.  7.54.  N. 

Elbinqeroda,  a  well  built  town  on  the 
Bode,  in  the  district  of  Grubenhagen, 
«ded  by  Hanover  to  Prussia  in  1815.    It 

was  bunt  in  its  present  improved  style  after 
a  great  fire  in  1759,  and  contains  2350  in- 
habitants,   6  miles  &  E.  of  Goslar.    Long. 

10. 47. 44.  E.  Lat.  51.  47.  2.  N.  ^ 
ELBoiur,  a  thriving  town  of  France,  in 

Normandy,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

feine,  and   containing  6000  inhabitants* 

Here  ii  a  celebrated  manufactory  of  wool. 


len  clothe,  which  was  established  in  1607, 
and  employs  near  1000  workmen.  It  has 
likewise  manufactories  of  carpets  and  stock- 
ings. 10  miles  S.  of  Rouen,  and  65  N.  W. 
of  Paris.    Long.  0. 58.  E.  Lat  49. 20.  N. 

Elbuga,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  runs 
into  the  Kagalinsk,  10  miles  E.  of  Azoph. 

Elburo,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, on  the  east  coast  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
It  contains  2000  inhabitants,  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  fishing.  34  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Utrecht.    Long.  5.  54.  E.  Lat  52.  SO.E. 

El-Cakpio,  a  large  village  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Cordova,  situated  on  the 
Guadalquivir.  Population  1500.  18  miles 
from  Cordova. 

Elche,  a  considerable  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Valencia,  situated  in  a  plain, 
covered  in  a  great  measure  with  palm  trees. 
It  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  the  lllici  of 
the  Romans,  and  having  still  a  ducal  palace, 
evidently  the  erection  of  a  remote  age.  It 
has  several  good  streets  and  squares,  but 
the  general  aspect  of  the  place  is  melancho- 
ly. The  great  church  is  a  beautiful  build- 
ing, with  a  majestic  dome ;  the  barracks  are 
also  extensive  and  well  built  There  are 
here  several  poor  houses  and  convents ;  the 
manufactures  are  confined  to  soap  and  lea- 
ther ;  the  trade  of  the  place,  such  as  it  is, 
consists  in  these  articles,  and  in  dates,  palms, 
and  agricultural  produce.  The  town  is 
supplied  with  water  from  public  fountains, 
several  of  which  are  of  marble.  Popula- 
tion 15,000.  8  miles  8.W.  of  Akcant 
Long.  1.37.  W.  Lat  38.  29.  N. 

Elche,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  New* 
Castile,  27  miles  S.  E.  of  Alcaraz. 

Elchingen,  a  small  village  of  the  Bava- 
rian states,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Da- 
nube, district  of  Guntzburg.  It  was  from 
a  successful  exploit  against  the  Austrian* 
near  this,  in  1805,  that  the  late  marshal 
Ney  received  from  Bonaparte  the  title  of 
duke  of  Elchingen.  It  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  5  miles  below  Ulm. 

Elchingen,  a  village  of  Wirtemberg,' 
upper  bailiwic  of  Nesesheim,  containing 
800  inhabitants. 

Eld  a,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Valencia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Elda,  near  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de 
Camara.  The  streets  are,  with  few  except 
tions,  narrow,  dirty,  and  without  pavement, 
and  the  houses  small  and  ill  built  Popu- 
lation 4000.  20  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  AH- 
cant.    Long.  1. 27.  W.  Lat.  38. 37.  N. 

Eldagsen,  a  small  town  of  Hanover, 
formerly  fortified.  Population  1600.  9 
miles  S.  E.  of  Hanover. 

Elbe,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,   which 
takes  its  rise  in  the  lake  of  Planen,  and ' 
folk  into  the  Elbe  neat  Domits, 
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Elbena,  a  small  town  of  Mecldenburg- 
Schwerin,  on  the  Stor.  Population  1400. 
87  miles  S.  of  Schwerin. 

Ei/Denow,  a  neat  village  of  Pomerania, 
on  the  Baltic,  3  miles  £.  of  Greifswalde. 

Et.de  rsfield,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Worcester,  6  miles  from 
Tewksbury,  and  108  W.  N.  W.  of  London. 

Eldery,  a  village  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Schonen,  remarkable  for  a  large 
alum  mine. 

Elditzka,  a  fortress  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Upha,  situated  on  the 
river  Upha,  50  miles  N.  of  Upha. 

Eleanor,  Point,  the  north  extremity 
of  Knight's  island,  in  Prince  William's 
Bound.    Long.  213.  4.  E.  Lat  60.  37.  N. 

Eleanor's  Cove,  a  harbour  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America,  on  the  east  side  of 
Behring's  bay.  Long.  220.  51.  E.  Lat.  59. 
44.  X. 

Eledgia,  a  village  of  Armenia,  where 
there  is  a  hot  spring  of  108  degrees.  Pom- 
pey  defeated  Mithridates  in  the  plains  of 
Eledgia.  Houses  72.  21  miles  from  Er- 
zerum. 

.  Elena,  Point  St,  a  long  stripe  of  land, 
ending  in  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Guayaquil, 
in  South  America. 

Elephant  Isl,e»  called  by  the  natives 
Gharipoor  (full  of  caves),  a  small  island 
situated  between  Bombay  and  the  western 
coast  of  India.  ^  It  is  five  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  contains  about  100  inhabitants, 
who  cultivate  a  small  quantity  of  rice,  but 
are  principally  employed  in  rearing  sheep 
and  poultry  for  the  Bombay  market.  It  is 
much  overgrown  with  wood,  and  contains 
several  springs  of  good  water.  It  owes  its 
celebrity  to  its  wonderful  cave  and  mytho- 
logical sculptures.  Opposite  to  the  landing 
place  is  a  colossal  statue  of  an  elephant, 
from  which  the  Portuguese  named  the  island 
Elephanta.  A  short  distance  from  this  is 
the  entrance  to  a  cave  nearly  60  feet  square 
and  18  feet  high,  supported  by  pillars  cut 
out  of  the  rock ;  and  in  the  sides  there  are 
numerous  compartments,  containing  vari- 
ous representations  of  the  Hindoo  deities, 
many  of  the  figures  of  which  have  been  de- 
faced by  the  zeal  of  the  Mahometans  and 
Portuguese.  In  the  centre  of  the  excava- 
tion there  is  a  remarkable  bust  of  the  Hin- 
doo Triath,  viz.  Brahma  the  Creator,  Vish- 
na  the  Preserver,  and  Seva  or  Mahadeva  the 
Destroyer :  the  heads,  which  are  six  feet  in 
length,  are  well  cut,  and  the  countenances, 
•with  the  exception  of  the  under  lip,  hand- 
some; the  head-dresses,  which  are  three 
feet  high,  resemble  grenadiers'  caps,  curi- 
ously ornamented  i  one  of  the  figures  holds 
in  his  hand  a  snake  or  Egyptian  ibis ;  and 
op  each  side  of  the  trimuxii  is  a  pilaster, 
^A  front  of  which  is  filled- up  by  a  human 


figure  leaning  on  a  dwarf;  but  both  ire 
much  defaced.  Beside  the  principal  apart- 
ment, there  are  several  other  small  cham- 
bers, containing  various  mythological  repre- 
sentations. This  place  of  worship  is  said 
to  have,  been  dedicated  to  Seva,  but  contains 
representations  of  everyone  of  the  numerous 
deities  in  the  Hindoo  pantheon ;  notwith- 
standing which,  it  has  been,  from  time  im- 
memorial, forsaken  by  its  priests  or  Brah- 
mins; nor  is  it  now  resorted  to  by  nOgrims; 
its  only  devotees  are  some  mamea  women, 
who  come  occasionally  to  make  their  offer- 
ings at  the  shrine  of  Mahadeva,  and  to  offer 
up  their  prayers  for  an  increase  of  fianfiy. 
This  place  is  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity, 
and  evinces  that  the  Brahmimcal  religion 
has  flourished  in  this  part  of  India,  but 
there  is  not  the  least  tradition  of  the  time 
it  was  in  vogue,  much  less  of  the  period  of 
its  formation.  The  entrance  to  the  cave 
has  been  much  defaced  by  some  coarse  pil- 
lars or  walls  subseauently  built,  in  order  to 
r serve  the  roof  from  falling.  Long.  73. 
Lat.  18.  57.  N. 

Elephant  Mountain,  a  mountain  on 
the  south-east  coast  of  Ceylon,  74  nuks 
S.E.  of  Candy. 

Elbphanttna,  a  small  island  in  the 
Nile,  opposite  to  Syene,  remarkable  ra- 
the ruins  with  which  it  is  covered.  The 
southern  part  of  the  island  is  elevated  and 
rocky;  the  northern  is  low,  and  covered 
with  a  rich  soil.  The  stream  of  the  Nile, 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  above,  is 
interrupted  by  numerous  small  rocks  at 
that  fine  red  granite  which  characterises 
Elephantina,  and  which  produced  so  many 
portals,  columns,  and  obelisks,  to  adorn  the 
chief  cities  of  antiquity.  It  ia  believed 
that  there  was  once  a  great  temple  on  this 
island,  dedicated  to  the  god  Cnuphis,  all 
traces  of  which  are  entirely  obliterated,  but 
there  still  remains  a  large  pyramidal  portal 
of  red  granite,  supposed  to  have  formed 
the  entrance  to  it  There  are  two  small 
temples,  one  of  which  is  believed  by  Deuoa 
to  belong  to  the  earliest  ages  of  Egypt.  Both 
within  and  without  it  is  covereaT with  bier* 
oglyphicB,  executed  in  a  style  of  peculiar 
elegance.  The  island  in  general  is  covered 
with  heaps  of  ruins  piled  upon  each  other, 
Egyptian,  Roman,  Saracen,  and  Arab.  Of 
these  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Egyptian, 
though  the  most  ancient,  have"  been  so  du- 
rably constructed  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  bet- 
ter preservation  than  any  of  those  subse- 
quently erected.  The  hieroglyphics  deserve 
notice,  as  strikingly  emblematic  of  the  ge- 
nial influence  of  the  Nile  upon  the  flowers 
plants,  fruits,  &c.  of  Egypt.  On  the  eastern 
side,  there  are  remains  of  a  very  high  wall, 
constructed  perpendicularly  above  the  wa- 
ter* to  support  the  soil  of  the  island  against 
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be  force  of  the  stream.  The  masonry  is 
dmirable,  though  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
Jh  period  to  which  it  belongs. 

Rlebo,  a  river  of  Piedmont,  which  runs 
uto  the  Tanaro,  near  Carri. 

El  emi,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Diarbekir,  75  miles  S.  of  Kirkisieh. 

Elischbti,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
iovernment  of  Tobolsk,  on  the  river 
rehulim,  84  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Tomsk. 

Kir sb,  a  small  town  of  Hungary,  on 
lie  Koreech,  26  rules  E.  S.  E.  of  Bihar. 
Long.  22. 22.  41.  E.    Lat.  47,  3.  8.  N. 

Eletver,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
:iretr  of  Guntoor,  25  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
Guntoor. 

Eutui,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
:ircar  of  Guntoor,  24  miles  W.  of  Masuli- 
pttam. 

Eletz,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Orel,  situated  in  a  beau- 
tiful plain  on  the  Sossna,  and  containing 
S300  inhabitants.    1 1 5  miles  E  S.  E.  of  Orel. 

Elevoneah,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Mysore,  10  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Bangalore. 

Elecsis,  the  modern  Lefchimo,  a  town 
in  Attica,  adjacent  to  a  beautiful  plain. 
Its  ruins  are  still  considerable,  consisting 
of  six  arches  of  an  aqueduct,  the  remains 
of  a  temple  of  Ceres,  of  a  temple  of  Nep- 
tune, of  a  theatre,  and  part  of  a  paved  road. 
The  best  view  of  Athens  is  on  the  road 
from  here  to  that  city.  The  present  village 
cf'Eleusis  does  not  contain  40  houses. 

Eleuthesa,  or  Alabaster  Island, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  Bahama  islands,  of 
i  very  irregular  shape.  It  is  situated  on 
the  moat  eastern  part  of  the  Great  Bahama 
bonk.  Upon  the  west  of  the  island  is  the 
settlement  of  Wreck  sound,  containing,  in 
1563,  400  inhabitants.  But  the  largest 
settlement  is  on  the  north  extremity  of  the 
fclatwL  It  contained  in  1803  about  560 
whites,  and  330  blacks.  It  lies  between 
lat  ft.  39.  and  25.  31.  N.  and  between 
long.  76. 22.  and  76.  56.  W. 

Eifdal,  a  village  of  Sweden,  in  Dale- 
cvlia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dal, 
«  little  above  its  entry  into  the  lake  of 
Siljar,  and  remarkable  for  its  quarries  of 
porphyry,  which  have  been  wrought  since 
1788,  and  on  the  same  plan  as  the  quarries 
of  Italy.  Several  of  the  finest  ornaments 
of  Stockholm  are  made  of  this  porphyry. 
«  miles  N.  NT.  W.  of  Fahlun.  Long.  13. 
tt.  E.   Lat.  61.  14.  So.  N. 

Ei.fed&j,  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  in  the 
prounce  of  Yemen,  12  miles  N.E.  of 
Abu-Arisen. 

Fatka&leby,  a  village  of  Sweden,  in 
*c  province  of  Upland,  where  trpe  river 
Dale  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  50 
miles  N.  of  Upgal. 

Eimosc,  New,  a  fortress  of  Sweden, 


in  West  Gothland,  built  in  1646,  on  ft* 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Moldal,  4  miles 
W.  of  Gothenburg. 

Ei.oa,  a  small  river  which  rises  3  miles 
N.  of  Penna  Macor,  in  Portugal,  and  runs 
into  the  Tagus  near  Alcantara,  separating 
Spain  and  Portugal  during  its  whole  course 
of  about  30  miles. 

Elgandel,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Hyderabad.  Long.  79.  20.  E. 
Lat.  18.  29.  N. 

Elgarassi,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  left  bankof  the  Nile,  4  miles  S.  of  Gigeh. 

Elo attar,  a  village  of  Algiers,  37  mile* 
S.  of  Bona. 

Elgend,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hadramaut,  60  miles  W.  of  Ha- 
dramaut 

Elgg,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Zurich,  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Zurich* 

Er.oiEHAWA,  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Morocco,  6  miles  from  Mount  Atlas. 

Elgin.     See  Moray. 

Elgin,  a  town  of  Scotland,  the  chief 
town  of  the  county  of  Elgin  or  Moray,  si- 
tuated on  the  river  Lossie,about5milesabove 
its  influx  into  the  German  ocean.  The  river 
is  here  crossed  by  five  stone  bridges,  each  of 
two  arches,  within  the  space  of  2  miles.  The 
town  consists  of  one  street,  above  a  mile  in. 
length,  intersected  by  several  lanes.  In  the 
middle  stands  the  parish  church,  and  in 
its  vicinity  a  town-house  and  court-house, 
adjoining  to  which  is  the  county  jail,  a 
heavy  square  tower.  Elgin  is  an  ancient 
town,  though  the  date  of  its  original 
foundation  is  unknown.  It  is  said  to  nave 
been  built  by  Helgy  in  927,  and  in  the 
year  1234,  the  Citizens  obtained  several 
charters  conferring  on  them  new  privileges, 
or  confirming  those  they  already  possessed. 
In  1224,  it  was  erected  into  a  bishopric; 
but  the  cathedral  was  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander lord  of  Badenoch  in  1390.  It  was  re- 
built about  the  year  1414,  in  a  style  of  great 
magnificence;  the  transept  extended  141 
feet,  and  the  great  tower  was  198  in  height. 
It  was  built  according  to  the  usual  fashion, 
in  form  of  a  cross,  and  bad  five  towers : 
the  great  gateway,  which  is  still  extant,  is 
24  feet  wide,  arched,  and  94  feet  high.  In 
1568,  the  privy  council  ordered  the  cathe- 
drals of  Elgin  and  Aberdeen  to  be  despoil- 
ed of  their  lead,  for -the  purpose  of  paying 
the  troops  opposed  to  queen  Mary's  inter- 
est ;  ana  a  vessel  was  laden  with  it  to  be 
carried  to  Holland,  but  sunk  off  Aberdeen. 
The  fabric  being  uncovered,  gradually  de- 
cayed, and  at  length  the  tower  fell  in  1711. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  town  are  to  be  seen 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  in  which 
Edward  Bruce  surprised  an  English  garri- 
son early  in  the  1 4th  century.  Elgin  is  a 
royal  borough,  and  unites  with  Banff,  CuU 
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fen,  Inverury,  and  Kintore,  In  returning  a 
member  to  parliament.  The  burgesses  re- 
sident in  the  town  are  alone  eligible  to  the 
magistracy.  63^  miles  N.  W.  from  Aber- 
deen, and  144  N.  from  Edinburgh.  Po- 
pulation between  3000  and  4000.  The 
parish  of  Elgin  is  about  10  miles  in  length 
and  6  in  breadth.  Population  of  the  town 
and  pariah,  4603.  Long.  3.  34.  W.  Lat. 
$3.  43.  N. 

Elgorab,  a  small  island  in  the  Red  sea, 
near  the  coast  of  Arabia.    Lat  16.  8.  N. 
.  Elhad,  a  place  in  Nubia,  120  miles 
W.S.  W.  ofSyene. 

Elham,  or  Eleham,  a  small  town  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  which 
formerly  held  a  market,  and  was  a  place  of 
some  consideration.  Population  992.  10 
miles  S.  of  Canterbury,  and  65  E.  S.  E.  of 
London. 

Elhxnitz,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia, 
on  the  south-east  border  of  the  circle  of 
Prachin,  with  130  houses. 

Eli  a,  St,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in 
the  Capitanata,  13  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Pol- 
turara. 

Ejliab,  a  village  of  Nubia,  36  miles 
N.N.E.ofChandi. 

Ellas,  St,  a  small  town  of  the  Greek 
island  of  Scio,  14  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Scio. 

Eli  a  8,  Mount  St,  a  remarkable  moun- 
tain on  the  west  coast  of  North  America, 
and  one  of  the  principal  summits  of  the 
Cordillera  of  New  Norfolk.  From  the 
coast,  which  is  partly  composed  of  a  spacious 
margin  of  low  land,  and  from  which  this 
mountain  is  about  25  miles  distant,  the 
ground  rises  with  a  gradual  and  uniform 
ascent,  into  that  lofty  range  of  mountains 
which  runs  in  a  continued  chain  from  the 
Frozen  ocean  through  the  whole  continent 
of  America.  The  summits  of  this  chain 
form  the  base  from  whence  Mount  Elias 
towers,  majestically  conspicuous  in  regions 
of  perpetual  snow,  to  the  enormous  height 
of  17,650  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  which  is  nearly  of  the  same  height  as 
the  mountain  of  Cotopaxi  in  South  Ame- 
rica. On  account  of  the  great  distance  at 
which  it  is  visible,  Mount  St  Elias  is  a 
useful  sea  mark  to  mariners,  when  the  sea 
is  obscured  by  cloudy  weather.  Long.  219. 
81.  E.    Lat.  60.  22*.  N. 

Elichpoor,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Berar,  belonging  to  the  nizam, 
chiefly  lying  between  the  20th  and  22d  de- 
grees of  northern  latitude ;  it  is  separated 
from  the  territories  of  the  Berar  rajah  by 
the  river  Burda ;  it  was  first  conquered  by 
the  Mahometans  in  the  year  1294,  and  has 
been  ever  since  in  their  possession;  but 
was  subject  to  the  chout  or  tribute  to  the 
Mahrattas  of  14  lacs  of  rupees,  being  the 
fourth  part  of  its  revenues. 


Elichfoor,  the  capital  of  die  above  dis- 
trict, and  formerly  the  capital  of  all  Boar, 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  very  acciem 
times,  by  rajah  EHoo;  it  stands  on  * 
branch  of  the  Burda  river,  and  is  a  forti- 
fied town.  In  the  year  1772,  it  w»  be- 
sieged by  the  Mahrattas,  who  retired  npw 
payment  of  the  tribute;  it  was  then  gov.-r*. 
ed  by  a  deputy  of  the  nizam,  who  botv 
the  title  of  nabob,  and  in  the  year  K77 
endeavoured  to  establish  his  independent , 
but  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  trap* 
of  the  nizam,  and  was  killed  in  the  tat 
of  the  battle.  His  family  were  made  prison- 
ers, and  his  property  confiscated.  It  i*  ttlil 
governed  by  a  deputy,  who  has  charge  ji 
the  district  also.  Long.  78.  5.  E.  Lat.  'ii. 
12.  N. 

Eliesdu,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Ghilan,  30  miles  N.  of  Lenkcrcn. 

Eli  mo,  a  mountain  of  Greece,  in  Liu- 
dia,  7  miles  N.  W.  of  Cape  Cofonsa. 

Elixge,  a  parish  of  England,  in  t:.e 
county  of  Hampshire,  5  miles  from  South- 
ampton, and  79  S.  W.  from  London. 

Eljobele,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  tb» 
country  of  Yemen,  28  miles  S.  of  Aba- 
Arisen. 

El  Joube,  a  fortress  in  the  western 
province  of  Algiers,  40  miles  W.  of  Tre- 
mesen. 

EU8ABETHGRAD,  a  tOWU  Slid  fbrtRSS  of 

European  Russia,  in  the  government  <f 
Cherson,  on  the  river  InguL  It  contains 
about  800  houses,  for  the  most  part  meanly 
built,  and  carries  on  a  traffic  with  the 
Ukraine,  Poland,  Moldavia,  and  Wah- 
chia.  108  miles  W.  of  Ekaterinoalav.  Long. 
32.  27.  45.  E.    Lat.  48.  30.  17.  N. 

Elischau,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Prachin,  7  miles  N.  of  Schutten- 
hofen. 

Elizabeth's  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
Patagonia,  in  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
N.W.  of  Passage  point.  Long.  73.  2*.  H\ 
Lat.  53.  43.  8. 

Elizabeth  Cape,  a  cape  on  an  island 
which  forms  the  north-east  point  of  en- 
trance into  Cook's  inlet  The  coast,  as  de- 
scribed by  Vancouver,  is  composed  of  hisfa 
land,  before  which  lie  three  small  tslands 
and  some  rocks;  the  cape  is  itself  the 
largest  and  the  most  western  of  these 
islands,  which  appear  to  afford  a  navigable 
channel  between  them  and  the  mainland, 
nearly  in  an  east  and  west  direction; 
though  between .  the  cape  and  the  middle 
island  some  low  lurking  rocks  were  dis- 
cerned, which  had  the  appearance  of  being 
connected  with  a  cluster  of  rocks  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  lying  south-east  from 
the  cape,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles ;  to  the  south-west  of  the  middle 
island  is  another  cluster   of  rocks,  both 
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iborc  and  beneath  the  surface  of  the  wafer. 
Long.  208.  53.  E.  Lat  59>  9.  N.— There 
is  another  cape  of  the  same  name  on  the 
coast  of  Main.  Long.  70.  10.  W.  Lat.  43. 
».  X. 

Elizabeth  Cast  lb,  a  strong  fortress  of 
the  island  of  Jersey,  built  on  a  rock  in  the 
east  side  of  St  Auhin's  bay,  which  is  insu- 
lated with  the  flowing  of  the  tide*  063 
|m(k  from  St  Heliers. 

Elizabeth  City,  a  county  of  Virginia, 
between  York  and  James  riven,  having 
Warwick  and  York  on  the  west,  and  Che- 
sapeak  bay  on  the  east  and  north.  Popu- 
lation in  1816,  3608.  Hampton  is  the 
chief  town. 

Elizabeth  Islands,  some  small  islands 
of  North  America,  on  the  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts. They  are  16  in  number,  and 
ire  situated  between  long.  70.  38.  and  70* 
oO.  W.  and  between  lat.  41. 84.  and  41. 38. 
N.  They  bear  N.W.fxom  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. 

Elizabeth  Island,  an  island  in  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  near  the  Patagonian 
shore.  It  was  visited  by  Monsieur  Bou- 
gainville, who  describes  its  coasts  as  high 
and  steep.  Water  is  scarce,  and  there  is 
bo  wood  on  it.  A  small  sort  of  heath  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  be  used  as  fuel. 
Long.  71.  45.  W.    Lat.  52.  50.  N. 

Elizabeth,  a.  river  of  North  Carolina, 
which  falls  into  the  sea  about  8  miles  W. 
from  Cape  Fear. 

Elizabeth  River,  a  river  of  Virginia, 
which  runs  into  James  river.  It  affords  an 
excellent  harbour,  large  enough  for  300 
ships,  and  the  channel  of  the  river  is  from 
150  to  800  fathoms  wide. 

Elizabeth,  a  town  of  the  state  of 
Maryland,  in  Washington  county,  former- 
ly called  Hagar's  town.  It  contains  about 
300  houses,  principally  built  of  brick  and 
stone,  and  its  trade  is  considerable.  50 
miles  N.  W.  of  Baltimore.  Long.  77.  45. 
W.  Lat  39.  39.  N. 

Elizabeth,  a  town  of  North  Carolina, 
in  Balden  county,  situated  on  the  north- 
west branch  of  Fear  river.  It  contains  30 
houses,  and  is  36  miles  S.  of  Fayetteville. 

Elizabeth,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  15 
miles  E.  8.  E.  of  Harrisbnrg. 

Elizabeth,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  New  Jersey.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  a  small  creek,  which  falls  into  Arthur 
Kull,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the 
state,  having  been  purchased  of  the  Indians 
as  early  as  1664,  and  settled  soon  after. 
It  has  two  handsome  churches,  one  for 
the  Presbyterians,  and  one  for  the  Episco- 
•thau,  and  is  58  miles  N.N.E.  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  18  S.W.  by  W.  of  New 
York,    Long.  74.  18.  W.  Lat.  40. 38.  N. 

Bluabixh,  g  village  of  Pennsylvania,  in 


Allegany  county,  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  Monongahela  river.  Long.  79.  88.  W* 
Lat.  40.  13.  N. 

Elizondo  de  Bast  an,  a  village  of  Spain, 
in  Navarre,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Bastan. 
Lat.  43.  8.  37.  N. 

Elk,  a  creek  of  Pennsylvania,  in  North- 
umberland county,  which,  uniting  with 
Pern's  creek,  falls  .into  the  Suaquehanuah 
5  miles  below  Sunburv. 

Elk,  a  navigable  nver  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  rises  in  Chester  county  by  two 
branches,  Big  and  Little  Elk  creeks. 

Elk,  a  navigable  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Tennessee,  which  rails  into  the 
Tennessee. 

Elk,  a  small  stream  of  the  United  States, 
in  Maryland,  which  runs  into  the  Chesa- 
peak.    Long.  76.  8.  W.  Lat.  39.  30.  N. 

Els:  Lake,  one  of  the  small  lakes  which 
connects  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  with  Lake 
Superior.    Long.  93.  W.  Lat.  48.  41.  N. 

Elk  River,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which 
runs  into  the  Kanhaway.  Long.  81. 48.  W. 
Lat.  38.  9.  N. 

Elk  River,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which  runs  into  the  Mississippi.  Long* 
98.  6.  W.   Lat  43.  48.  N. 

Elk  River,  a  river  of  North  America* 
which  rises  in  some  of  the  ridges  of  moan- 
tains  in  the  interior,  in  N.  lat  53.  40.  and 
falls  into  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  in  lat  58. 
36.  N. 

Elkallaba,  a  fortress  of  Egypt,  4  muet 
S.  S.  E.  of  Cairo. 

Elk  aerie,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
country  of  Yemen,  84  miles  N.  E.  of  Abu- 
Ariach. 

Elk  as,  a  ridge  of  mountains  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Caramania,  part 
of  a  larger  chain,  which  runs  in  a  direction 
east  and  west 

Elkassaeen,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
country  of  Yemen,  8  miles  E.  of  Charnir. 

Elkatta,  a  village  of  Egypt,  14  miles 
8.  of  Cairo. 

Elkershausen,  a  village  of  Hanover, 
in  the  principality  of  CalerTburg. 

Elk  horn,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which  runs  into  the  Kentucky.  Long.  85. 
10.  W.  Lat  38.  10.  N. 

Elkhorn  River,  a  river  of  Louisiana, 
which  enters  into  the  river  Plate,  about 
40  miles  before  it  mils  into  the  Missouri;  it 
is  about  100  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  with 
clear  water  and  a  gravelly  channel. 

Elk  odd  am,  a  village  of  Syria,  9  miles 
S.  of  Damascus. 

Elkridgb,  a  town  of  Maryland,  situat- 
ed on  the  south  bank  of  Patapsco  river,  8 
miles  N.  W.  of  Baltimore.    Lat  39. 18.  N. 

Elkton,  a  town  of  Maryland,  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  bead  of  Chesapeak 
Uy,  amdthe  capital  of  Cecil  county.   Itia 
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situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  head 
branches  of  Elk  river,  and  it  enjoya  great 
advantages  from  the  carrying  trade  between 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  It  contains 
about  100  houses.  37  miles  S.  W.  of 
Philadelphia.  Long.  75.  55.  W.  Lat.  39. 
40.  N. 

Elkuvar,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  runs 
into  the  Tobol.  Long.  63. 14.  E.  Lat  52. 
65.  N. 

Ellamaite,  a  village  of  Tunis,  con- 
taining a  great  number  of  ancient  sepulchres, 
though  without  inscriptions.  30  miles  N. 
of  Gabs. 

Ellar,  a  small  town  and  bailiwic  of  the 
duchy  of  Nassau,  12  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Dillenburg. 

Ellbori-Kent,  a  village  of  Persia,  in 
the  province  of  Dughestan,  situated  on  a 
high  mountain  south  of  Targhu.  Houses 
300. 

Ell  En  at,  a  town  of  Ceylon,  12  miles 
8.  of  Candy.  Long.  80.  40.  E.  Lat.  7. 
85.  N. 

Ellen,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs 
into  the  Irish  sea  at  Moryport,  in  Cumber- 
land. 

Eilenbkrg,  a  village  of  Wirtemburg, 
with  1100  inhabitants. 

Ellenbogen,  a  small  town  subject  to 
Austria,  17  miles  S.  S.  E  of  Bregentz. 

Ellenborough,  a  village  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Roman  station  from  the  anti- 
quities found  there.  6  miles  N.  of  Cocker- 
mouth. 

Ellerback,  a  river  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  which  runs  into  the 
Moselle,  10  miles  above  Beilstein. 

Ellerburch,  a  small  island  of  Prussia, 
in  the  mouth  of  theNogat,  opposite  Elbing. 

Ellerwald,  a  large  but  scattered  village 
of  West  Prussia,  in  the  Elbing  and  the 
2?ogat,  containing  220  houses. 

Ellesmkre,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Salop,  the  name  of 
which  is  derived  from  a  lake  of  100  acres, 
which  is  plentifullystocked  with  fish.  There 
is  a  weekly  market  here,  and  the  town  has 
the  benefit  of  a  navigable  canal.  Population 
5639.  16  miles  N.  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
176  N.  W.  of  London.  Long.  2.  56.  \V, 
Lat.  52.  57.  N. 

Ellezelles,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  Hainault,  which,  with  the  adjoining 
parish,  contains  nearly  5000  inhabitants. 
23  miles  N.  E.  of  Tournay. 

Ellfelo,  a  small  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Nassau,  on  the  Rhine,  with  1400  inhabit- 
ants.   14  miles  N.  W.  of  Mentz. 

Ellison,  two  large  villages  of  the  Swisa 
canton  of  Zurich,  district  of  Wmterthur. 

Elling,  a  lake  of  East  Prussia,  6  miles 
•8.  of  Allenstein. 


Bllinoek,  a  small  well  bmlt  town  of 
Franconia,  with  1300  inhabitants,  subject 
to  Bavaria.  4  miles  N.  of  Weisaenburg. 
Long.  10.  55.  E.   Lat.  48. 59.  N. 

Elliot,  a  small  rivulet  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Angus,  which  falls  into  the 
German  ocean,  about  S  miles  W.  from  Ar- 
broath 

Elliot's  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
gulf  of  Florida,  near  the  coast  of  East 
Florida.     Long.  8.  25.  W.   Lat.  S5.  32.  X. 

Ellis's  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
Florida  stream,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.  Long.  81.  10.  W.  Las.  24. 
50.  N. 

Ellis  Point,  a  cape  on  the  western 
shore  of  a  large  island  on  the  west  coa*t  of 
America,  in  Chatham's  strait;  it  is  the  north 
west  point  of  entrance  into  a  large  hev. 
Long.  925.  56.  E.   Lat.  56.  SI.  N. 

Ellon,  a  parish  and  village  of  8ootUnd,in 
Aberdeenshire.  The  parish  extends  about  9 
miles  in  length  rrorfl  north  to  south,  and 
about  5  in  breadth.    The  village  is-pleasant- 

^ situated  on  the  Ythan,  17  miles  W.  by  N. 
m  Aberdeen.    Population  of  the  village 
and  parish  9194. 

Ellorz,  one  of  the  five  districts  called 
the  north  circars,  situated  on  the  western 
side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal  It  lies  between 
the  16th  and  17th  degrees  of  northern 
latitude,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  2700 
square  mi)es  of  arable  or  pasture  lands.  1c 
is  well  watered  and  very  productive,  parti- 
cularly of  sugar  cane,  and  is  said  to  have 
formerly  possessed  a  diamond  mine.  It  is 
now  included  in  the  Masulipatam  cottectar- 
ship. 

Ellore,  the  capital  of  the  above  district; 
it  is  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Colair  lake,  through  which  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  carry  a  canal  from  the  river  Goda- 
very  to  the  Kistnab,  which  would  much 
benefit  the  country  and  enrich  the  town. 
It  possesses  a  email  fort,  and  formerly  had  a 
military  cantonment  in  its  vicinity.  Long. 
81.  10.  E.   Lat.  16.  45.  N. 

Ellwangek,  formerly  the  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  and  now  the  chief 
town  in  the  department  of  the  Kocher,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  is  situated  in 
a  pleasant  valley  on  the  Jaxt;  is  small,  but 
well  built,  and  contains  2100  inhabitants. 
The  Catholic  university,  founded  by  the 
late  king,  has  been  united  by  his  son  with 
the  Protestant  university  of  Zubingen.  32 
miles  N.  of  Ulm.  Long.  10. 12.  E.  LaL 
48.  57.  N. 

Elm,  a  river  of  Jhuringia,  which  joins 
the  Zorge,  and  falls  into  the  Unatrut, 

Elm,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Glaris,  situated  near  the  frontiers 
of  the  Grisous,  and  closely  surrounded  by 
mountains.  . 
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Elm  a,  t  town  of  Russia,  at  the  conflux 
of  the  Elraa  and  Petchora,  31S  miles  B. 
of  Archangel. 

Elm  a,  s  river  of  Russia,  which  runs  into 
the  Petchora  at  Elraa. 

Elm  ah  ad,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  die 
country  of  Yemen,  8  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Zctrid. 

Elm awchiliy,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in 
the  drear  of  Cicaoole,  8  miles  S.  W.  of 
Co^simeotta. 

Elmdok,  a  pariah  of  Scotland,  in  Essex, 
%5  miles  N.  E.  from  London,  containing 
534  inhabitants. 

Elme,  St,  a  small  fortress  of  France*,  in 
the  Pyrenees,  near  Collioure,  and  the  Spa- 
nish frontier.  Long.  8.  5.  34.  E.  Lat.  42. 
30.  55.  N. 

Elme,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the  isle  of 
Ely,  88  miles  N.  from  London,  containing 
951  inhabitants. 

Blmedese,  a  village  of  Egypt,  12  miles 
N.  of  Syene. 

Elmeley,  or  Emley,  an  island  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  month  of  the  river  Thames, 
separated  by  a  narrow  stream  from  the 
island  of  Sheppey.  It  is  about  3  miles  long 
and  S  broad,  and  contains  a  superficial  area 
of  about  2700  acres,  of  which  9600  are  salt 
marshes.  This  island  constitutes  a  parish, 
containing  3  houses,  with  21  inhabitants. 

Elm  en,  or  Alt  Salz,  a  town  of  the 
Prussian  states,  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Magde- 
burg. 

Elmeshoan,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in 
the  duchy  of  Holstein,  on  the  river  Aue, 
with  8500  inhabitants.  The  greater  part 
of  the  town  was  consumed  by  fire  in  1750, 
but  afterwards  rebuilt  on  an  improved  plan. 
18  miles  N.  W.  of  Hamburg. 

Elm  ham,  Noam,  a  village  and  parish 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  It 
was  once  a  bishop's  see,  said  to  have  been 
(banded  about  the  year  673 ;  united  in  870 
with  Dunwich,  and  removed  to  ThetfofYl. 
Many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Population  896.  5 
miles  E.  of  Dereham,  and  106  N.  N.  E. 
of  London. 

Elsitta,  or  St  Gvoboe  del  Mika,  the 
capital  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  Western 
Africa,  and  the  most  respectable  fortress 
on  the  Gold  coast.  It  was  built  in  1481 
by  the  Portuguese,  who  made  it  the  capital 
of  their  settlements  upon  this  coast,  of 
which  they  claimed  then  the  entire  sove- 
reignty. In  1637  it  was  taken  by  the 
Dutch,  and  ceded  to  that  people  by  treaty 
in  1641.  The  Dutch  from  that  time  claim- 
ed the  sole  dominion  of  the  Gold  coast,  but 
were  soon  forced  by  the  English  to  recede 
from  that  pretension.  Elmina  is  seated  on  a 
peninsula,  formed  by  a  small  river  which 
runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  sea.     The 
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castle  has  two  approaches;  one  from  the 
town,,  where  it  is  strengthened  by  a  double 
ditch,  over  which  are  two  drawbridges; 
the  other  adjoining  the  river,  where  is  a 
small  gate,  at  an  elevation  of  about  twelve 
feet,  to  which  an  ascent  is  formed  by  means 
of  a  steep  ladder.  It  is  strengthened  by  a 
fort  built  on  an  eminence,  about  musket 
shot  from  the  castle,  named  Conradsburg  or 
St  Jago,  which  may  be  considered  the  key  of 
Elmina.  The  town  is  large  and  remarkably 
dirty;  some  of  the  houses  are  built  of 
stone,  but  huddled  together  in  a  confused 
manner.  The  river,  though  small,  will 
admit  vessels  of  a  hundred  tons  burden 
at  high  water,  and  they  may  load  and  un«* 
load  under  the  walls  of  the  castle.  This 
is  an  important  advantage  for  throwing 
supplies  into  the  latter ;  yet  its  strength  by 
good  judges  is  supposed  to  be  by  no  roeana 
great  The  walls  are  low,  and  so  situated 
that  cannon  cannot  be  used  with  advantage, 
nor  can  rausquetry  be  employed  without 
exposing  the  garrison.  Notwithstanding 
these  defects,  it  repulsed  a  respectable  Eng- 
lish force  in  1781 ;  but  this  is  said  to  have 
been  owing  to  a  want  of  concert  between 
the  commanders.  The  castle,  and  the 
places  contiguous,  excluding  the  town, 
nave  the  appearance  of  neatness  and  regu- 
larity. The  garden,  which  is  extensive 
and  well  planted,  affords  an  agreeable  re- 
creation to  the  officers.  The  country  round 
is  for  the  most  part  open  and  flat,  the  soil 
generally  light,  though  in  some  places  of  a 
heavy  day.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
consist  of  traders,  fishermen,  and  persons 
employed  as  servants  to  traders;  some 
among  them  are  wealthy.  There  are  like- 
wise some  roulattoes  in  respectable  circum- 
stances, who  support  a  number  of  slaves  per* 
forming  the  duties  of  carpenters,  masons, 
and  blacksmiths ;  indeed  one  tenth  of  the 
people  are  supposed  to  be  artificers.  The 
place  is  supposed  to  contain  15,000  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  one  third  are  men  of  fall 
age,  the  rest  women  and  children.  The 
people  were  considered  till  of  late  as  civil 
aud  well  disposed,  but  this  character  was 
shaken  by  a  violent  disturbance  in  1808, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  governor  was 
killed;  he  is  said  however  to  have  been 
of  a  turbulent  and  imprudent  character. 
During  the  invasion  of  the  Ashantees,  the 
inhabitants  of  Elmina  are  said  to  have 
favoured  that  people,  and  to  have  even 
delivered  up  to  them  some  of  the  Fantees' 
who  fled  to  the  place  for  succour.  The 
Fantees,  impelled  by  resentment,  assem- 
bledafterwards  a  great  force,  but  wereuiiable 
to  make  any  impression  upon  Elmina. 
The  trade  of  the  place,  previous  to  these 
disturbances,  was  brisk,  consisting  in'  slaves' 
and  gold,  with  a  little  ivory,  brought  down 
So 
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from  tbe  countries  of  Warsaw  and  Dinkara. 
Long.  2.  30.  W.  Lat  6.  10.  N. 

Elmisk,  or  Om  el  Musk,  an  island  in 
the  Red  sea,  near  the  coast  of  Arabia.  Lat. 
22.  26.  N. 

Elmo,  St,  a  fort  in  tbe  island  of  Malta, 
near  the  town  of  Valetta. 

Elmore,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  circar  of 
Cicacole.    Long.  84. 10.  £.  Lat  18.  24.  N. 

Elmser  Point,  a  cape  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  isle  of  Wight.  Long.  1 .  1 4.  £. 
Lat.  50.  43.  N. 

Elmstead,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Essex,  64  miles  N.  E.  from  London,  con- 
taining 550  inhabitants. — There  is  another 
pariah  of  the  same  name  in  Kent,  contain- 
ing 362  inhabitants. 

Elmstein,  a  village  of  the  Bavarian 
states,  in  the  district  of  Spires.  Popula- 
tion 800. 

Elnbogen,  a  small  bat  strong  town  of 
Bohemia,  situated  on  a  steep  mountain  on 
the  river  Eger.  Population  2000.  It  is 
the  capital  of  the  circle  or  district  of  Eln- 
bogen, 30  miles  N.  E.  of  Eger,  and  75 
N.  N.  W.  of  Prague.  Long.  12.  45.  E. 
Lat.  50. 10.  N. 

Elne,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tech,  containing  1200 
inhabitants.  6  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Perpignan. 
Long.  2.  58.  23.  E.    Lat.  42.  35.  34.  N. 

Elne,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs 
into  the  Irish  sea,  4  miles  N.  of  Work- 
ington. 

El-Net-Tesoiar,  or  The  Place  op 
Merchants,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Pales- 
tine, which  holds  a  weekly  fair  or  market, 
and  is  the  rendezvous  of  caravans  on  their 
way  to  Cairo. 

Elnia,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  tbe  govern- 
ment of  Smolensk,  32  miles  E.  8.  E.  of 
Smolensk.   Long.  33. 19.  E.  Lat.  54. 25.  N. 

Elora,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Dowlatabad,  called  by  the  natives  Ver- 
rool.  In  a  mountain  about  a  mile  to  the 
cast  of  this  town  are  some  very  extensive 
excavations,  containing  a  variety  of  temples 
ornamented  with  representations  and  statues 
or\many  of  the  deities  worshipped  by  the 
Hindoos ;  the  principal  figures  are  those  of 
India  (the  god  of  the  firmament),  and  his 
consdrf  Indranee.  There  are  alsosomefigures 
of.  those  deities  adored  by  the  sectaries  of 
Boodh  and  Pariainath,  but  like  the  temples 
at  Elephanta,  these  are  also  forsaken  by 
their  priests.  Of  the  formation  of  Elephan- 
ta, there  is  no  record ;  but  of  the  temples 
of  Elora,  the  following  account,  divested  of 
its  miracles  and  absurd  antiquity,  is  given 
•  by  the  Brahmins,  namely,  that  from  time 
immemorial  there  has  been  a  spring  at  this 
place,  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous 
disorders ;  that  rajah  Edoo  of  Elichpore, 


having  been  cured  by  the  efficacy  of  these 
waters,  inclosed  the  spring  and  formed  it 
into  a  handsome  koond  or  cistern ;  and  to 
evince  his  gratitude  to  the  deities,  gare 
orders  for  the  construction  of  die  temple 
called  keyla*  (paradise),  which  measures 
138  feet  in  front,  but  in  the  interior  extends 
to  247  feet  in  length  by  150  broad,  and  in 
some  places  100  feet  high,  all  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock.  The  legend  also  relates 
that  the  engineer  or  artist,  in  order  to  com- 
memorate his  own  feme,  constructed  another 
temple,  not  so  large  as  the  former,  but  of  bet- 
ter proportion  and  more  beautifully  orna- 
mented. The  rajah's  successors  probably 
added  the  other  temples;  and  the  astern 
still  retains  its  feme  and  sanctity,  under  the 
appellation  of  Sewafla  koond,  and  with  the 
temple,  is  one  of  the  many  objects  of  Hin- 
doo pilgrimage.  Long.  76.  E.  Lat.  19. 56.  N. 
For  a  more  minute  account  of  thk  place 
see  the  6th  vol.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches ; 
and  for  a  further  account  of  all  the  Hindoo 
deities  see  Moore's  Pantheon. 

Elorsio,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in 
Biscay  Proper. 

Elotz,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Orlov,  US  miles  E.  N.  £.  of  Orel. 
Long.  39.  14.  E.   Lat  63.  80.  N. 

Elovk  a,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tobolsk,  16  miles  W.  N.  W.  of    | 
Tomsk.  > 

Elfersheim,  a  small  town  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  near  Wenhersheim.    Population  800. 

Elphin,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  which  is  an  enisco- 

S.  see,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St 
trick  in  the  fifth  century.  The  cathedral 
serves  for  the  parish  church.  116  miles 
N.  of  Roscommon,  and  75  from  Dublin. 

Elpidio,  St,  a  small  town  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  states,  in  the  Marca  d'Ancons, 
6  miles  N.  of  Pernio. 

Elpisan,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Diarbekir,  situated  on  the 
river  Euphrates.  3  miles  N.  W.  of  Ker- 
kisieh. 

Elbich,  a  small  town  of  the  Prussian 
states,  in  Westphalia,  on  the  river  Zorge. 
It  contains  2600  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  are  Jews.  Near  this  is  a  noted  cave, 
called  the  Cave  of  KelL  6  miles  N.  W.  of 
Nordhausen.  Long.  10.  40.  E.  Lat.  51. 
37.  N. 

Elsinotok  Point,  the  south-western- 
most point  of  a  high  rugged  cluster  of 
islands  which  lie  between  Montague  island 
and  the  west  coast  of  North  America.  Losg. 
SIS.  38.  E.  Lat.  59.  £5.  N. 

Els,  a  small  town  of  Lower  Austria, 
on  the  river  Crems. 

Ets,  a  town  of  Moravia,  32  mules  W.  of 
Olmutz.    Long.  16. 14.  E.  Lat.  49. 32.  X. 

Els,  a  river  of  the  grand  duchy  of  01- 
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tabufg,  which  rotas  into  the  Weaer  20 
roiks  below  Bremen. 

Elsa,  a  river  of  Etruria*  which  runs  into 
the  Arno,  1  mile  W.  of  Empoli. 

Elba,  a  small  river  of  Upper  Silesia, 
which,  after  a  coarse  to  the  westward  and 
northward,  fells  into  the  Oder  at  Oderherg. 

Els  a,  a  small  river  in  Westphalia,  coun- 
ty of  Ravensberg. 

'  Elsa,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  18  miles 
S.  of  AbuGirge. 

Elsass,  a  river  of  Baden,  which  rises 
near  Eppmgen,  and  runs  into  the  Neckar 
at  Neckar  Gemnnd. 

Else,  a  village  of  the  Prussian  states,  in. 
the  principality  of  Paderborn,  at  the  con- 
flax  of  the  Aline  and  Lippe.  9  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Paderborn. 

Else,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs 
into  the  Lahn  at  Limburg. 

Etsa,  a  river  of  Prussia,  which  runs  into 
the  Drausen  lake  5  miles  W.  of  Marien- 
fcldt 

Elsex,  a  village  of  the  Prussian  states, 
on  the  Rhine,  with  600  inhabitants.  9  miles 
K.  E.of  Juliers. 

Elsemess,  a  cape  on  the  south  coast  of 
Sanday,  one  of  the  Orkney  islands.  Long. 
2.28.W.  Lat  59.  5.  N. 

Elsfleth,  a  small  town  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Oldenburg,  situated  at  the  con- 
flux of  the  Hunte  into  the  Weser.  Vessels 
of  heavy  draught  anchor  at  Brack,  about  4 
miles  below.  Population  1500.  17  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Oldenburg.  Long.  8.  86.  19. 
E.  Lat.  53.  11.21.  N. 

Elsinore,  or  Elsineur,  a  well  known 
seaport  of  Denmark,  in  Zealand,  the  island 
in  which  Copenhagen  is  situated.  It  is 
veil  built,  and  stands  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Sound  nearly  opposite  to  Helsingberg 
in  Sweden,  at  the  part  where  the  Sound  is 
narrowest,  being  here  less  than  4  English 
miles  across.  Elsinore  has  no  harbour,  but 
an  excellent  roadstead,  generally  crowded 
with  vessels  going  up  or  down  the  Baltic, 
and  anchoring  here,  either  to  pay  toll  or  to 
take  in  stores  of  some  kind  or  other,  the  sup- 
ply of  which  forms  the  great  traffic  of  the 
place.  The  population  of  the  town  is  near- 
ly 7000 ;  comprising  consuls  of  all  the  ma- 
ritime nations  of  Europe,  and  several  Bri- 
tish mercantile  establishments.  The  ag- 
gregate number  of  vessels  of  all  nations 
passing  the  Sound  is  nearly  10,000,  of 
which  by  far  the  greater  proportion  is 
British ;  the  toll  paid  by  them  is  one  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  the  cargoes,  in  the 
case  of  the  English,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Swedes,  and  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  on 
the  cargoes  of  other  nations.  The  product 
of  the  toll  has  been  differently  stated;  it 
varies  from  L.  120,000  to  L.  150,000  ster- 
ling.   Vessels  are  not  actually  visited;  the 


tax  is  calculated  on  the  declaration  of  the 
master.  At  Elsinore  is  the  fortress  of 
Cronborg,  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  pro- 
montory, and  provided  with  powerful  bat- 
teries, which,  however,  were  found,  in  1801, 
wholly  incapable  of  preventing  the  passage 
of  a  fleet  90  miles-  N.  of  Copenhagen. 
Long.  19.  37.  48.  E.  Lat  56.  9.  16.  N. 

Elsnappen,  a  small  seaport  of  Sweden, 
in  Westmauland ;  it  is  on  the  aide  of  the 
Baltic,  and  is  capable  of  admitting  ships  of 
war.  39  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Nykiopng. 

Elster,  the  name  of  two  rivers  of  Ger- 
many, one  of  which,  called  the  White 
Elster,  rises  in  the  south  of  Saxony,  holds 
a  northward  course,  and  after  passing  near. 
Leipsic,  falls  into  theSaale.  A  consider- 
able pearl  fisheryis  carried  on  on  its  banks 
near  Oelsnits.  The  Black  Elster  rises  to 
the  eastward  in  Lusatia,  and,  after  a  north- 
easterly  course,  falls  into  the  Elbe  6  miles 
above  Wittenberg.  It  was  near  the  influx 
of  this  river  that  Blucher  crossed  the  Elbe 
on  the  3d  October  1813,  and  marched  to 
the  memorable  conflicts  at  Leipsic. 

Elster,  a  small  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  near  the  source 
of  the  Black  Elster,  with  900  inhabitants. 

Elsterbero,  a  small  town  of  Saxony, 
in  the  Vogtland,  on  the  White  Elster,  con- 
taining 1400  inhabitants.  7  miles  N.  of 
Plauen,  and  15  S.  W.  of  Zwickau.  Long. 
10.  9.  E.  Lat  50.  31.  N. 

Elsterwerda,  a  small  town  situated  on 
the  Black  Elster,  at  the  influx  of  the 
Pulsuitz.  Population  850.  17  miles  N.  of 
Meissen,  and  96  N.  N.  W.  of  Dresden. 
Long.  13. 98.  E.  Lat  51.  95.  N. 

Elstow,  a  village  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Bedford,  where  there 
was  formerly  a  nunnery  of  Benedictines. 
Population  501.    It  stands  near  Bedford. 

Elstree,  or  Idle8Tree,  a  village  of 
England,  situated  in  two  counties,  Hertford 
and  Middlesex,  and  in  four  parishes.  An- 
tiquaries suppose  this  to  be  the  site  of  the 
Roman  town  Saloniacss  of  Antoninus.  Va- 
rious antiquities  are  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  church  is  partly  built  of 
Roman  tiles.  Population  999.  11  miles 
from  London. 

Elsungen,  Ufper  and  Lower,  two 
villages  of  Hesse-Cassel,  bailiwic  of  Zier- 
enberg. 

Elsworth,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Cambridge,  50£  miles  N.  from  London, 
containing  585  inhabitants. 

Elten,  Hioh  and  Low,  two  villages 
of  the  Prussian  states,  in  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  near  the  Rhine.  Population  1900. 
5  miles  N.  of  Cleves.  Long.  6.  9.  5.  E. 
Lat  51.  59.  16.  N. 

Elterlein,  a  small  town  of  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  in  .the  Erscgebirg,  with  - 
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ir<6  inhabitants.    14  miles  S.  of  Chem- 
nitz   Long.  IS.  47.  S.    Lat  51.  31.  N. 

Eltham,  a  town  and  parish  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Kent  The  manor  and 
manor  place  were  bequeathed  by  one  of 
the  bishops  of  Durham  to  Eleanor  queen 
of  Edward  I. ;  and  the  aueen  of  Edward  II. 
haying  been  delivered  or  a  prince  here,  the 
manor  house  obtained  the  name  of  King 
John's  palace,  as  he  was  called  John  of 
Eltham.  Festivals  were  celebrated  here, 
and  the  place  was  resorted  to  by  several 
succeeding  sovereigns,  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  banqueting  house  is 
now  converted  to  a  barn.  Population 
M13.    8  miles  S.  S.  E.  at  London. 

Eltihuxn,  a  small  town  of  Wirtem- 
herff,  in  the  upper  bailiwic  of  Leonsberg, 
with  1150  inhabitants. 

Eltman,  a  small  town  Of  Franconia, 
situated  on  the  Maine.  Population  850. 
8  miles  W.N.  W.  of  Bamberg,  and  40 
E.  N.  E.  of  Wurtsbuig.  Long.  10.  43.  E. 
Lat.  49.  58.  N. 

Elton,  a  township  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster;  almost  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  which  are  employed  in  trade 
and  manufacture.  Population  8540.  1  mile 
from  Bury,  and  195  N.  W.  from  London. 

Elton,  an  extensive  salt  lake  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  in  the  government  of  Saratov, 
circle  of  Kamyschensk,  not  far  from  the 
frontier  of  Asia.  The  salt  waters  are  sup- 
plied by  several  small  streams  flowing  from 
the  north  and  east,  and  being  spread  over 
a  wide  surface,  the  heat  of  the  sun  evapo- 
rates them,  and  forms  the  salt  into  a  hard 
crust,  which  becomes  several  inches  thick 
in  the  course  of  a  season,  leaving  the  lake 
in  most  parts  dry.  The  pure  material 
finally  obtained  amounts  yearly  to  about 
100,000  tons,  and  the  number  of  workmen 
employed  in  preparing  and  transporting  it 
is  more  than  10,000.  The  greater  part  is 
warehoused  at  Saratov. 
'  Eltvil.    See  Elhfeld. 

Elts,  a  small  river  of  Baden,  which 
runs  into  the  Neckar,  near  Mosbach. 

Eltx,  a  small  river  of  Baden,  which 
rites  in  the  Briagau,  and  runs  into  the 
Alzach  scar  Kiiuungen. 

ElVa,  *  small  river  of  Piedmont,  which 
fulls  into  the  Sena  near  Vercelli. 

Elvan,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  in 
Lanarkshire,  which  mils  into  the  Clyde. 

Elvas,  or  Yxlvks,  a  strong  frontier 
town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Alen- 
tejo,  situated  on  a  rocky  hill  not  for  from 
tile  Guadiana,  and  3  leagues  to  the  west  of 
the  Spanish  fortress  of  Badajos.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  strongholds  in  the 
kingdom.  Here  is  a  large  arsenal  and 
manufactory  of  arms,  spacious  and  bomb- 
^f  barracks,  and  in  immense  cistern, 


supplied  with  water  from  a  distance,  by 
means  of  a  very  fine  aoueduct  But  the 
town  is  old  and  badly  built;  its  population 
about  16,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Mshoo, 
and  has  very  seldom  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  an  enemy.  The  adjacent  country, 
watered  by  die  river  Caia,  is  fruitfuL  50 
miles  N.E.  of  Evora,  and  112  B-  of  Lis- 
bon.   Long.  6. 52.  W.    Lat  38.  44.  N. 

Elvasmnoob,  a  town  of  the  south  of 
India,  in  the  Carnatic,  a  few  miles  sooth 
of  Thiagur. 

Elvkn,  a  small  town  of  Brittany,  ha  the 
department  of  the  Morbihan.  Population 
3900.    11  miles  N.  E.  of  Vannea. 

El  vend,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Masanderan,  40  miles  S.E.  of 
Fehrabad. 

ELWBoriros,  a  small  town  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  West  Flanders,  with  1350 
inhabitants.    6  miles  N.  W.  of  Yprea. 

Buvad  ad,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen, 
30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Chsmir. 

Elwt,  a  river  of  North  Wales,  whkh 
runs  into  the  Clwyd  near.  St  Asaph. 

Eir,  a  city  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Cambridge,  on  the  river  Ouse,  situated 
in  a  marshy  district,  called  the  Isle  of  Ely. 
It  consists  of  one  principal  and  some  small- 
er streets  of  an  irregular  character.     The 
chief  interest  of  this  place  is  derived  from 
its  fine  and  venerable  cathedral,  which  ex* 
tends  in  length  517  feet,  having  a  tower  at 
the  west  end  270  feet  in  height    Ely  was 
first  constituted  a  bishopric  in  the  year 
1109.    The  cathedral  is  the  work  of  many 
different  ages,  and  displays  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  the  Anglo- Norman,  or  circular,  and 
the  English  or  pointed  styles  of  architec- 
ture.    That  part  of  the  tower  whkh  is 
termed  the  lanthern  is  particulariy  admir- 
ed.   The  bishop  of  Ely  ha*  a  civil  juris- 
diction over  the  isle,  combined  with  hn 
ecclesiastical  powers,  whereby  he  appoints  a 
judge  to  determine  all  causes,  holds  assises, 
and  exercises  other  magisterial  functions. 
Here  is  a  free  school,   supported  by  the 
dean  and  chapter ;  and  also  a  charity  school 
founded  in  the  18th  century.    Ely  is  the 
only  city  in  England  not  represented  in 
parliament.     The  market  ia  weekly,  and 
there  are    two  annual  fairs.      Population 
4849.    14  miles  N.  of  Cambridge,  and  6* 
N.  of  London. 

Ely,  a  small  town  and  pariah  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Fife.  The  parish  is 
about  a  square  mile  in  extent,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  sea.  The  town  is  situated 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  frith  of  Forth. 
Its  harbour  is  excellent,  but  its  commerce 
has  declined,  being  confined  to  an  incon- 
siderable manufacture  of  tykes  and  cheeks. 
Ely  was  a  royal  borough,  but  is4  said  to  have 
been    disfranchised  from  its  inability  to 
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maintain  a  representative  in  parhament. 
Population  of  the  town  and  pariah  886. 
6  milca  E.  of  Largo. 

Ely*  ess,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  on  ita  north- 
fro  snores. 

Ely's  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  island  of  Antigua,  a  little  to  the  south 
of  Beggar's  point 

Els,  a  small  town  in  the  grand  duchy 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  Els. 

Els,  a  river  of  the  grand  duchy  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  which  runs  into  the  Moselle. 

Elsach,  a  small  town  of  Baden,  on  the 
riw  Elsach,  with  000  inhabitants. 

Elzbach,  Urns,  a  small  town  of 
Franeonia,  in  the  principality  of  Wurs- 
burg,  with  900  inhabitants.  Lower  Els- 
bach,  in  the  same  district,  contains  600 
inhabitants. 

Elzb,  a  petty  town  of  Hanover,  situ- 
ated on  a  small  river  called  the  Saale,  near 
its  influx  into  the  Leine.  Population  1500. 
9mil«S.  W.of  Hildesheim.  Long.9.  67. 
E.    Lat.69.6.  N. 

Elzb,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Lunebura\ 

Ema,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  province 
ofMattoGrosso,  which  mils  into  the  Se- 
curiu,  a  branch  of  the  Juruena. 

Enbabb,  a  village  of  Egypt,  opposite  to 
Bouiac,  the  port  of  Cairo.  It  produces  the 
best  butter  in  the  country,  and  the  fertile 
plains  around  enable  it  to  supply  Lower 
Egypt  with  a  species  of  lupine,  which  is 
in  great  demand.  Near  Embabe  was 
fought,  m  1798,  the  battle  between  Bona- 
parte and  the  Mamelukes,  called  commonly 
the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated,  and  fbrsed  to  retire 
into  Upper  Egypt 

E'.'bach,  Littlb,  a.  river  of  Livonia, 
which  flows  into  the  lake  of  Werrierw. 

Embacb,  Gbbat,  a  river  of  Livonia,  a 
continuation  of  the  former,  which  issuing 
from  the  lake  of  Werrierw,  flows  eastward 
into  the  lake  of  Peipus. 

Embabbass,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  Illinois  territory,  which  enters  the 
Wabash  a  little  below  Vincennes. 

Embabbabs,  a  river  of  Louisiana,  which 
fells  into  the  Mississippi  It  is  navigable 
135  miles  from  ita  mouth. 

Embchotty,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Oude.  Long.  81.  10.  E.  Lat.  99. 
42.  N. 

Embdiw,  a  considerable  seaport,  now 
belonging  to  Hanover,  situated  oti  the 
river  Embs  or  Ems,  at  its  influx  into  the 
North  sea,  st  the  bay  of  Dollart.  The 
town  is  fortified,  and  contains  a  population 
of  nearly  11,000.  It  was  long  subject,  with 

the  rest  of  East  Friesland,  to  Prussia;  and 

having  a  spacious  land  secure  harbour,  ha* 


at  different  times  been  the  object  of  govern- 
ment patronage  in  regard  to  trade.  It  was 
created  a  free  port  m  1751,  and  an  East 
India  trading  company  was  established  here 
in  1760 ;  this  being  unsuccessful,  was  re- 
placed bv  a  more  humble  association  far 
the  herrmff  fishery,  which  stiH  continues. 
Considerable  benefit  accrued  to  Embdan 
during  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution, 
from  the  neutrality  of  its  flag.  The  har- 
bour admits  at  high  water  vessels  of  13  feet 
of  draught;  and  the  roadstead  affords  a 
safe  anchorage  for  the  largest  ships  of  wary 
and  is  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
town.  Ship-building  is  carried  oh  here; 
also  a  considerable  export  of  oats,  barley > 
butter,  and  cheese.  Embden,  without 
being  a  place  of  extensive  trade,  bids  fair 
to  prosper,  being  a  convenient  ertrcpol  for 
the  adjacent  country.  The  inhahttanta  are 
in  general  Calvinists.  A  canal  is  cut  to 
Aurich,  situated  18  miles  to  the  S.W. 
Long.  7.  11.  1.  E.    Lat.  53.  92.  8.  N. 

Embibz,  '  a  small  island  of  France,  on 
the  coast  of  Provence,  8  miles  S.  W.  of 
Toulon.  Long.  5.  47.  E.  Lat  43.  4. 
35  N. 

Emboli,  a  small  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Macedon,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon,  0  miles  VF.  of  Contest*,  and  4* 
E.  ofSaloniki.  > 

Embbacb,  a  large  village  of  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Jurich,  situated  In  a  fertile  plain; 

Embbun,  an  old  and  ill  built  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Alps,  situated  on  a  steep  rock  near  the. 
Durance.  It  is  welled,  and  has  a  citadel 
erected  by  Louis  XIV.  It  was  formerly 
the  seat  or  an  archbishopric,  now  united 
with  that  of  Aix.  Population  3150.  36 
miles  8.  W.  of  Grenoble.  Long.  6.  84.  9. 
E.    Lat  44. 34.  ?.  N. 

Embs,  a  small  town  subject  to  Austria, 
and  situated  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  10  miles 
S.  of  Bregentft.    Population  1900. 

Embs,  a  river  of  Hesse,  which  runs  into 
the  Eder  near  Felsberg. 

Embs,  a  small  river  of  Holland,  which 
rises  in  Guelderland,  and  passing  by 
Amersfort,  runs  into  the  Zuyder  Zee  6 
miles  E.  of  Naarden. 

Embsiy,  a  township  of  England,  In  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Together  with 
Eastby,  the  population  is  609.  298  miks 
N.  from  London. 

Embt,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Tipperary,  formerly  an  episcopal  and 
archiepiacopal  ase,  which  was  united  to 
Caahel.    15  miles  W.  of  Cashel. 

Emdinghausbn,  a  village  of  the  Bruns- 
wick states,  in  the  principality  of  Wolfen- 
butteL 

Emdon  Khal,  a  small  village  of  Al- 
giers, on  the  borders  of  the  Sahara;  tbr 
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fkstpkce  where  dates  are  found;   58  miles 
S.  of  Seteef. 

.    Emuuto,  a  Tillage  of  Cayor,  in  West* 
era  Africa,  40  miles  S.  W.  of  Amboul. 

Emer-Yapar,  a  town  of  Thibet,  17 
miles  from  Cha-tcheou. 

Emerald  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
Red  sea,  near  the  coast  of  Egypt.  Long. 
35.  40.  E.    Lat  23.  40.  N. 

Emery,  a  river  of  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
which  runs  S.  E.  into  die  Tennessee. 

Emetz,  a  town  of  Siberia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Tobolsk. 

Emetzheim,  a  village  of  the  Bavarian 
states,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube, 
near  Weissenburg. 

Emfras,  a  town  of  some  consequence 
in  Abyssinia,  situated  on  a  hill,  and  con* 
taining  300  houses.  Its  chief  trade  is  in 
cloves  and  civet.  Long.  87.  38.  30.  E. 
Lat  18.  12.  38.  N. 

Emilion,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  near  the 
Dordogne.  It  is  noted  for  the  quality  of 
its  claret    SO  miles  E.  of  Bourdeaux. 

Emilifata,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in 
the  drear  of  Cuddapah,  14  miles  N.  of 
Combam. 

Emivabad,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  pro- 
vince of  Dowlatabad,  belonging  to  the  ni- 
zam.    Long.  77.  40.  E.    Lat  17.  40.  N. 

Emineh  Burun,  a  cape  of  Romania, 
projecting  into  the  Black  sea.  Long.  28. 
2.  E.    Lat  42.  41.  N. 

Emir-bacha,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  NatoHa,  SO  miles  W.  of  Tocat 

Emlxy.    See  Elmeley. 

Emmeloort,  a  village  in  the  north  part 
of  the  island  of  Schockland,  in  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  10  miles  E.  of  Vollenhove. 

Emmen,  the  name  of  two  small  rivers  of 
Switzerland,  of  which  the  one,  after  'flow- 
ing along  the  Emmenthal,  falls  into  the 
Aar.  The  other  traverses  the  canton  of 
Lucerne,  and  mils  into  the  Reuss. 
"  Em  mending  en,  a  small  but  thriving 
town  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Treisam, 
on  the  Els.  Population  1400.  19  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Strasburg.  Long.  8.  42.  E.  Lat 
48.  7*.  N. 

Emmer,  two  small  rivers  of  Westphalia, 
the  larger  of  which  fells  into  the  Weser 
near  Hameln.  The  Little  Emmer  empties 
itself  into  the  Werse  near  the  town  of 
Munster. 

Emmeres,  a  large  village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  with 
1200  Inhabitants.  7  miles  N.  \f.  of Amers- 
for*. 

Emmerich,  a  neat  town  of  the  Prussian 
states,  'situated  in  a  fruitful  plain  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Population  4000. 
6  miles  N.E.  of  Cleves.  Long.  6. 14. 61.  E. 
Lat  51.  49.  62.  N; 


Emmericisheim,  a  small  town  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 

Emmebik,  a  small  town  of  the  Prosd* 
states,  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  with  1300  in- 
habitants. 

Emmersdorf,  a  small  town  of  Lowe; 
Austria,  on  the  Danube.    Population  Wo. 

Emmitsbubg,  a  flourishing  village  of  thr 
United  States,  in  Maryland,  60  miles  N.W. 
of  Baltimore.    Lat  39. 42.  N. 

Em  nab  ad,  a  town  of  Hhidostan,  ti 
Dowlatabad,  18  miles  S.  W.  of  Beder. 

Emouv,  Ahoy,  or  Hi  am  en,  an  staid 
of  China,  near  the  south-east  coast,  asm- 
ed  to  the  province  of  Fokien.  It  is  about 
16  miles  in  circuit,  and  has  a  fort  formol 
between  the  island  and  the  main,  whidi 
was  resorted  to  formerly  by  Europeans,  but 
abandoned  when  foreign  commerce  *a 
restricted  to  Canton.  Here  there  sk 
several  temples,  particularly  one  of  grt-.it 
celebrity  dedicated  to  the  god  ¥o,  whose 
statue  of  colossal  size  ia  contained  is  it. 
The  images  of  numerous  other  divinitks 
are  also  seen,  together  with  strange  alle- 
gorical paintings;  and  incense  is  burnt 
perpetually  on  we  altars.  Long.  118.22.  L 
Lat  24.  30.  N. 

Empoli,  a  small  town  of  Tuscany,  on 
the  Arno.  It  is  well  built,  and  cwitaii/s 
from  2000  to  3000  inhabitants.  Not  far 
hence  is  a  village  called  Empoli  Fecchio,  or 
Old  Empoli.    18  miles  S.  W.  of  Florence. 

Emfokgo,  a  town  of  Mocsrang>,  is 
Eastern  Africa,  situated  on  the  Zambese. 
Long.  32.  E.  Lat  16.  N. 

Em  post  a,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Ehro. 
a  little  above  its  mouth.  14  miles  S.of 
Tortosa. 

Ems,  a  river  of  Westphalia,  which  rtes 
in  the  principality  of  Paderborn,  flows 
through  the  principalities  of  Munster  awl 
East  Friesland,  and  discharges  itself  by 
two  arms  into  the  bay  of  Dollart  in  the 
North  sea,  a  little  below  Erobden.  The 
breadth  at  the  mouth  is  considerable,  ad 
the  tide  rises  for  a  number  of  miles,  render- 
ing it  an  important  medium  of  transport 
into  the  interior. 

Ems,  a  small  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Nassau,  on  the  Lahn,  with  600  inhabitant 
8  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  CoblenU. 

Emsback,  a  river  of  Germany,  vhufa 
runs  into  the  Lahn,  3  miles  E.  of  limber?. 

Emskirchkn,  a  town  of  Franconia,  witii 
21 60  inhabitants.    9  miles  E.  of  Neu*!«lt. 

Emster,  a  river  which  rises  in  tiw  e»t 
part  of  the  county  of  Mark,  and  runs  ioto 
the  Rhine  about  3  miles  below  Roeroart 

Emsworth,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Southampton,  situated  close  t« 
the  sea.  Population  1368.  65  mflcs  8.  S. "'• 
from  London. 
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Emtmanssero,  a  town  of  the  Bavarian 
states,  5  miles  S.  E.  of  Bavreuth. 

Ena,  a  river  of  Sweden,  which  runs 
into  lake  Stonio,  in  the  province  of  Jamt- 


Ekakai  Daghi,  a  mountainous  ridge 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Natalia,  detached  from  the  main  chain  of 
Tannic. 

Enamsra,  a  village  of  Abyssinia,  180 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Gondar. 

Enara,  an  extensive  lake  of  Swedish 
Lapland,  40  miles  long  and  16  broad.  It 
is  rail  of  small  islands,  and  communicates 
with  the  North  sea  by  means  of  a  river. 
Long.  S7.  44.  E.  Lat.  69. 15.  N. 

Enara,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  Lap- 
mark  of  Tornea,  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name.  80  miles  S.  W.  of  Wardhuys. 
Long.  2*.  34,  E.  Lat.  68.  66.  N. 
Enarea.  See  Norm. 
Enba,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which 
runs  into  the  Caspian  sea.  Long.  54.  E. 
Lat.  46.  55.  N. 

Evcarnacion,  la,  an  island  in  the 
Sooth  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by  Quiros 
in  the  year  1606.  Long.  146.  9.  W.  Lat 
25.  S. 

Encatrana,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Dowlatabad,  18  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Neer- 
mul. 

Exchenreuth,  a  small  town  of  Fran- 
conia,  subject  to  Bavaria,  4  mileB  N.  E. 
of  Kupierberg. 

Enckhuvsen,  a  seaport  of  North  Hol- 
land, situated  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which 
encompasses  two  thirds  of  the  town,  form* 
ing  it  into  a  peninsula.  This  was  an  im- 
portant naval  station  in  the  16th  century, 
when  vessels  were  small,  and  when  the 
harbour  was  less  obstructed  by  a  great 
sand  bank,  which  lies  directly  before  it.  It 
was  here  the  emperor  Charles  II.  kept  his 
shipping,  and  embarked  on  a  voyage  to 
Spain.  At  present  the  population  is  only 
6800,  and  the  chief  employment  of  the 
inhabitants  is  in  ship  building,  in  the 
herring  fishery,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
salt.  The  houses  are  neat  and  the  streets 
dean ,  the  principal  building  is  the  town 
house,  remarkable  for  its  lofty  tower.  This 
town  surrendered  to  the  British  fleet  under 
admiral  Mitchell  in  1799.  8  miles  N.  E. 
of  Hoorn,  18  W.of  Staveren,  and  25 
N.  N.  E.  of  Amsterdam.  Long.  5.  17. 
41.  E.  Lat  53.  48.  22.  N. 

Exdapilly,  a  town  of  India,  in  the 
drear  of  Bajamundry.  Long.  81.  40.  E. 
Lai.  16.  58.  N. 

Endapour,  a  town  of  the  south  of  India, 
province  of  Mysore.  Long.  77. 35.  E.  Lat. 
13. 50.  N. 

Endeavour  River,  a  river  on  the  north 
coast  of  New  Holland  with  a  bar  at  its 


mouth,  and  depth  of  water  within  for  ves- 
sels to  ascend  a  mile.  At  low  water  there 
is  not  above  9  or  10  feet  water  on  the  bar, 
and  not  above  1 7  or  1 8  at  full  tide.  Turtle 
is  to  be  obtained  here,  but  animals  on  the 
shore  are  not- numerous,  nor  is  the  soil  pro- 
ductive.   Long.  21 4.  54.  W.  Lat.  1 9. 26.  S. 

Endeavour  Straits,  a  channel  which 
separate  the  island  of  New  Guinea  from 
the  north-west  coast  of  New  Holland.  It 
extends  about  30  miles  in  length,  by  15  in 
width,  but  contracts  greatly  from  that 
breadth  towards  the  east  entrance,  where  it 
does  not  exceed  a  mile.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  name  of  Torres  straits  should 
be  adopted  in  preference  to  its  usual  appel* 
lation,  as  a  person  of  tljat  name  navi- 
gated them  in  1606. 

Endelave,  a  small  island  of  -Denmark, 
a  little  to  the  east  of  Jutland,  belonging  to 
the  bishopric  of  Aarhuus.  Long.  10. 16.  E. 
Lat.  55. 45.  N. 

Endellion,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Cornwall,  236  miles  S.  W.  from  London, 
containing  727  inhabitants. 

Ender,  a  village  of  the  kingdom  of  Ho- 
val,  in  Western  Africa,  on  Lake  Paniefoule. 

Enderby,  a  parish  of  England  in  Lei- 
cester, 93  miles  N.  E.  from  London,  con- 
taining 513  inhabitants. 

Endersdorf,  a  village  of  Silesia,  with 
600  inhabitants.  3  miles  S.  W.  of  Grotkau. 

Endersdorf,  a  town  of  Silesia,  in  the 
principality  of  Neisse,  3  miles  S.  of  Ziegen- 

Enderta,  a  flat  fertile  district,  in  the 
south-east  of  Abyssinia,  depending  on  Tigre. 

Endford,  a  parish  of  England  in  Wilt- 
shire, 79  miles  W.S.  W.  from  London, 
containing  674  inhabitants. 

Endian,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kusistan,  occupying  both  banks 
of  the  river  Tab,  which  is  here  240  feet 
broad.  It  is  nearly  two  miles  in  circuit, 
and  surrounded  by  walls  which  are  nowhere 
above  3  feet  thick,  and  broke  down  in 
many  places.  Trade  is  carried  on  with  Bas- 
sora  and  Bebahan.  Population  4000  or 
5000.    Lat.  30. 18.  N. 

Endingen,  a  town  of  Baden,  with  2700 
inhabitants,  situated  near  the  Rhone,  7 
miles  N.  W.  of  Friburg. 

Endingen,  a  small  town  of  Wirtemberg, 
with  700  inhabitants.  12  miles  N.E.  ot 
RothweiL 

Endoue,  a  town  of  the  country  of  the 
Foulahs,  in  Western  Africa. 

Endracht's  Land,  or  Concord,  an  ex- 
tensive low  and  sterile  tract  of  the  west 
coast  of  New  Holland,  in  which  is  a  spaci- 
ous bay,  which  the  French  have  lately  call- 
ed by  the  name  of  the  celebrated  English 
navigator  Dampicr,  who  had  previously 
given  it  t\*$  appellation  of  Shark's  bay. 
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EndJuc*,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rises 
in  the  county  of  Stirling,  and  after  receiving 
the  Blane  and  other  streams,  fells  into  Loch- 
lomond,  14  miles  from  its  source. 

Endsie,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the 
district  of  Eastern  Caucasus,  apparently 
about  90  miles  from  .the  Caspian  sea,  and 
situated  on  the  river  Akatsch  after  it  has 
left  the  mountains  and  spread  into  the 

J  lain.  This  town  consists  of  nearly  3000 
ouaes,  and  is  the  joint  property  of  several 
Tartar  princes  who  acknowledge  the  author 
rity  of  the  Russians  nominally.  It  contains 
several  mosques,  an  Armenian  church,  and 
two  svnsgogues,  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
axe  Mahometans,  but  the  Georgian  and  Ar- 
menian Christians  enjoy  complete  religious 
liberty,  as  also  the  Jews,  who  deal  largely  in 
commerce.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on  in 
slaves  and  plunder,  as  all  persons  and  their 
property  kidnapped  by  the  neighbouring 
tribes  are  sold  here  to  the  highest  bidder, 
or  redeemed  by  their  relations.  Endrie  is 
acknowledged  a  free  town  by  all  the  nations 
of  Caucasus,  and  hence  there  is  a  numerous 
influx  into  it.  It  was  formerly  called  Baal 
or  Balek,  and  having  been  defended  against 
the  Arabs  by  a  governor  called  Endrie,  was 
henceforward  toown  by  his  name,  It  was 
burnt  by  the  Russians  in  1789. 

Enkskj,  or  Yenesej,  a  river  of  Siberia, 
which  rises  in  the  borders  of  Chinese  Tarr 
tary,  and,  taking  a  northern  course,  runs 
into  the  Frozen  ocean.  Long.  $3. 14.  E. 
Lat.  72.  20.  N. 

Eneseisk,  or  Yenbseisk,  a  town  of  Si- 
beria, in  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  situ* 
ated  x»u  the  river  Eneaei.  It  is  of  consider- 
able size,  fortified,  and  populous,  and  has  a 
jurisdiction  over  an  extensive  tract,  from 
which  a  tribute  in  frr*  is  paid  to  {govern- 
ment.   Long.  91.  50.  E.  Lat.  £8.  16.  N. 

Enfielp,  a  town  and  parish  of  Engr 
land,  in  Middlesex,  9  miles  north  of  Lon- 
don. The  parish  is  large,  the  town  itself 
constituting  hut  a  small  part  of  it.  In  the 
town  ia  part  of  an  ancient  royal  palace, 
where  it  is  supposed  Edward  VI.  kept  his 
court  before  he  removed  to  London.  The 
ancient  parish  church  ia  alow  Gothic  struc- 
ture, and  haa  of  late  years  been  repaired 
Enfield  was  much  celebrated  on  account  of 
Its  Chase,  which  comprises  a  large  tract  of 
woodland  well  stocked  with  deer,  but  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars  it  was  stripped  of  both 
(mme  and  timber,  and  let  out  into  small 
farms :  after  the  restoration  it  was  again 
laid  open,  wooo>  planted,  and  filled  with 
deer;  but  in  1779,  it  was  disafforested  by 
act  of  parliament ;  part  of  it  was  allotted 
to  different  parishes,  the  remainder  soM  for 
the  crown.    Population  5881. 

Enfield,  a  town  and  village  of  Connec- 
ticut, on  the  east  bank  of  the  rjre?  of  that 


name.  Thevfflapis  u  miles  N.-ofHiru 
ford.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  township  is 
New  Hampshire.  < 

Engadine,  a  beautiful  vaUey  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  that  part  of  the  Grison  comtrj 
^jailed  "  the  Leake  of  God's  House,"  mi 
extending  along  both  sides  of  the  Inn,  fan 
the  source  of  that  rivet  to  the  confines  of 
Tyrol.  It  is  about  35  miles  in  length,  bat 
in  some  parts  very  narrow.    ThemoantuBs 

S  which  it  is  inclosed,  and  in  nart  owes. 
,  consist  of  inaccessible  {ales  of  nek, 
between  which  are  to  be  seen,  at  intern*, 
immense  glaciers.  The  soil  at  the  foot  tf 
the  hills,  and  on  the  aides  of  those  of  no. 
derate  elevation,  is  very  susceptible  of  c*l» 
ture,  and  the  pasture  lands  are  ricb  md 
nourishing.  Forests  of  oak,  beech,  buck, 
and  other  trees,  cover  the  upper  tarts  of  the 
mountains ;  and  the  sak  of  wood  form  oa 
of  the  principal  objects  of  traffic* 

Engauu,  a  village  of  Abyssinia,  90  sab 
W.N.W.ofGondar. 

Enoani,  an  islet  in  a  bay  on  the  north 
coast  of  New  Guinea.  Long.  135.  E.  In. 
8.38.  S. 

Engaxo,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
island  of  Hispaniola.  Long.  68.  62.  W. 
Lat.  18. 27.  N. 

Ekoajko>  or  Pugkiataw,  an  island  is  die 
Eastern  Indian  sea,  lying  off  the  south**** 
ooast  of  Sumatra.  It  is  six  or  seven  league* 
in  length,  and  scarcely  half  as  broad;  of 
moderate  height,  and  visible  at  the  distencr 
of  15  miles.  From  the  trees  with  which  it 
Is  covered,  its  appearance  is  always  grau 
The  natives  are  taller  and  hurer  thtatbt 
Malays:  their  hair  is  black,  which  mesa 
cut  snort;  but  it  is  worn  long,  and  nssny 
turned  up,  by  tha  women,  lie  firmer  p 
entirely  naked,  only  sometimes  mrawisg  i 
plantain  leaf  or  piece  of  hark  over  their 
shoulders,  as  a  protection  from  the  hen  of 
the  sun ;  and  the  women  have  no  other 
covering  but  a  slip  of  plantain  leaf  around 
the  waist,  together  with  leaves  as  s  baud 
on  the  head.  Holes  of  an  inch  disneor 
are  made  in  the  ears  of  both  sexes,  hue 
which  they  put  a  ring  made  of  eoaa-su 
shell,  or  a  roll  of  leaves.  The  women  w 
necklaces,  and  have  a  shell  hsnging  by  i 
string,  which  serves  as  a  comb.  The  wtbo 
dwell  in  conical  houses,  resembling  bee 
hives*  sunorted  on  posts,  and  sssndiag 
singly  amid  their  plantations.  They  hive 
neat  canoes,  formed  of  two  planks  K*al 
together,  pointed  at  each  end,  and  pronded 
with  outriggers;  each  can  usntlfraatfii 
six  or  eight  men.  An  unsuccessful  ttteapt 
was  mik,  by  the  English  settled  ia  Su- 
matra, to  gain  some  acquaintance  of  ttae 
people,  in  1771.  A  similar  attesipt  ssi 
been  made  by  the  Dutch  in  1644,  &» 
Java;  but  thejr  expedition  tenuimtid  a 
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be  trepnuniBgof  00  or  70  of  the  native*  the 
tales  of  whom  died  eoon  after  striving  at  Ba- 
rn*, having  refused  to  eat  any  other  food 
ban  cocoa-nuts ;  hot  the  female  priaonera 
ring  distributed  among  the  principal  inha- 
itsnto,  proved  extremely  tractable,  and  so- 
ured the  language.  Long.  108.  80.  E. 
ML  10.  90.  8. 

Eyosui  ▲btscbll,  a  email  town  of  Up* 
er  Austria*  on  the  Danube,  with  a  Cister- 
nal abbey.    9  miles  E.  of  Paasau. 

£kosml*usbm,  a  small  town  of  JBohe* 
ua,  2  miles  E.S.E.  of  Carlsbad. 

£koiluolm,  a  seaport  of  Sweden,  situa- 
edina  bay  en  the  east  skle  of  the  Cattegat, 
rito  good  anchorage.  Population  700.  46 
tiks  N.W.  of  Chrietianstadt,  Long.  18. 
8. 45.  E.  Let.  56.  14.  90.  N. 

Engblsbbbo,  aamall  town  of  Austrian 
iletia,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of 
be  same  name.  99  miles  W.N.W.  of 
rroppau.    Long.  7. 15.  £.  Las.  40.  54.  N. 

Evoblstklbn,  a  small  river  of  the  Swiss 
iston  of  Bern,  which  falls  into  the  Can* 
ri,  near  Teutlingen. 

Ebsblwiis,  a  large  village  of  Stubia,  in 
be  county  of  Sfcroaringen. 

Encek,  a  small  town  of  Baden,  contain- 
at  1000  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  ear* 
ified,  and  sustained  several  sieges :  in  ear 
inn  time  it  has  experienced  a  large  snare  of 
ae  cakmifties  of  war.  The  French  under 
forem  occupied  it  in  October  1706!  at  the 
ime  of  that  general's  celebrated  retreat.  It 
m  again  traversed  in  March  1709  by  the 
fanch,  when  under  Jourdsn ;  and  on  3d 
tiaj  1800  the  Auatrians  were  defeated  here 
i?  Moreen,  when  that  commander  made  his 
■t  iosasissi  of  Germany.  99  miles  W.  of 
^omtanee.  Long.  8.  46.  £.  Lat.  47.  53.  N. 

Evesa,  a  small  town  of  Westphalia,  the 
eatia  former  ages  of  Wittikind,  the  as* 
erter  of  Qerman  independence  againatChar- 
cougne.  SOmilesS.W.ofMindeu.  Long. 
i.23.  B.  Lat.  59.  8.  N. 

Ksgies,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
(thin?,  5  miles  N.  of  Coblentz. 

Excise,  or  Zol  Bnoebs,  a  town  on  the 
ight  bank  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  opposite 
taolstein-Engers. 

Engetbied,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
ardeof  the  Iller,  with  900  inhabitants. 

Ekgubnak,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
Rtmnce  of  Irak,  50  miles  £.  of  Nehavend. 

Encuibn,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether* 
mds,  hi  Hainault,  on  the  road  from  Ath 
a  Brussels,  15  miles  S.  W.  of  the  latter. 
Population  3050.  Here  is  a  superb  castle, 
sub  a  park  and  gardens.  This  place  gives 
i  (local  title  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  Condi*,  in  memory  of  a  victory 
afthe  great  Grade'  obtained  here.  The  last 
wbo  bore  this  title  was  the  unfortunate 
prince  who  was  executed  by  order  of  Bona- 


parte in  March  1804.    Long.  3.  E.  Lat5Q. 
40.  N. 

Engia,  the  ancient  JRgina,  an  island  of 
Greece,  situated  in  a  gulf  of  the  same  name, 
between  the  coasts  of  Livadia  and  the  Mo- 
rea.  It  is  about  12  miles  long,  9  broad,  and 
30  in  circumference,  and  is  so  beset  with 
rocks  as  to  be  inaccessible  for  large  vessels 
except  on  the  north-west.  It  has  no  har- 
bour, but  it  has  in  the  interior  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  which  has  a  castle,  and  800 
inhabitants  Here  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins 
of  two  magnificent  temples,  one  dedicated 
in  former  ages  to  Venus,  the  other  to 
Jupiter.  •  95  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Athens. 
Long.  S3.  35.  £.  Lat  37.  45.  N. 

Engia,  Guj,p  of,  otherwise  called  the 
Golf  of  Athbks,  an  arm  of  the  archipe- 
lago on  the  east  coast  of  Greece,  hi  the 
midst  of  which  is  the  preceding  island.  It 
is  about  25  miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  60 
in  length  from  north  to  south. 

ENGLAND,  the  southern  and  most 
considerable  division  of  Great  Britain, 
bounded  by  Scotland  on  the  north,  by  the 
English  channel  on  the  south,  which  di- 
vides it  from  France,  by  the  German  ocean 
on  the  east,  and  by  Wales,  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  the  Irish  channel  on  die  west. 
It  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  and  extends 
from  50.  to  55.  40.  N.  lat,  and  from  1.  50. 
E.  to  6.  W.  long.  From  north  to  south  it 
is  400  miles  in  length,  and  is  in  some 
places  300  raike  broad.  The  superficial 
extent  of  the  country  has  been  variously 
estimated  by  political  calculators,  from 
28,000,000  to  46,000,000  of  statute  acres. 
It  is  supposed,  however,  that  a  medium 
between  these  two  extremes,  or  from 
32,000,000  to  36,000,000  of  acres  may  be 
an  approximation  to  the  truth.  Of  these 
it  is  calculated,  that  about  10,500,000  acres, 
or  about  one-third  is  in  cultivation  for  til- 
lage, and  about  14,900,000  acres  in  pastur- 
age :  of  the  remainder  left  uncultivated,  it 
also  appears,  that  3,000,000  of  acres  more 
are  capable  of  being  brought  into  a  state 
of  cultivation.  Of  the  above  Quantity  of 
10}  millions  of  seres  in  tillage,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  about  3,000,000  may  be 
reckoned  annually  to  remain  as  fallow,  or 
in  a  course  of  turnips,  &c  about  3  \  mil- 
lions more  to  he  occupied  by  barley  and} 
oats;  and  9,000,000  with  peas,  Deans, 
buck-wheat,  vetches,  &c.  leaving  the  re- 
maining 9^)00,000  of  acres  for  the  produce  of 
wheat.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales 
appears  to  have  been,  from  the  moat  accu* 
-rate  computations,  about  5}  millions  in  the 
year  1700 ;  in  1750  about  6|  millions ;  in 
1770  about  7}  millions;  in  1700, 8,675,000; 
in  1801,  to  9,168,000 ;  and  in  1811,  it 
amounted  to  10,488,000. 

The  country  is  divided  into  40  counties* 
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which  will  be  found  in  the  following  table, 
with  the  respective  population  of  each. 


counties. 


Bedford 

Berks 

Bucks 

Cambridge.... 

Chester 

Cornwall 

Cumberland.. 

Derby 

Devon 

Dorset 

Durham. 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hereford. 

Hertford. 

Huntingdon- 
Kent 

Lancashire.... 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Middlesex 

Monmouth.... 

Norfolk 

Northampton. 

Northumberland 

Nottingham.... 

Oxford 

Rutland 

Salop .' 

Somerset 

Southampton.. 

Stafford 

Suffolk 

8urrey 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmoreland 

Wilts 

Worcester 

York,  East 

North... 

West.... 


England.., 
Wales 


Population  In 
1811. 


72,600 
199,300 
121,600 
104,500 
234,600 
233,900 
138,300 
191,700 
396,100 
128,900 
183,600 
260,900 
295,100 

97,300 
115,400 

43,700 
385,600 
856,000 
155,000 
245,900 
985,100 

64,200 
301,800 
146,100 
177,900 
168,400 
125,200 

17,000 
200,800 
313,300 
253,300 
304,000 
242,900 
334,700 
196,500 
236,400 

47,500 
200,300 
165,900 
173,000 
157,600 
675,100 


9,855,400 
632,600 


10,488,000 


aim  in 
square 
mite. 


430 
744 

748. 

686 

1017 

1407 

1497 

1077 

2488 

1129 

1040 

1525 

1122 

971 

602 

345 

1462 

1806 

816 

2787 

297 

516 

2013 

965 

1809 

774 

742 

200 

1403 

1549 

1533 

1196 

1566 

811 

1461 

984 

722 

1283 

674 


2112 
2633 


50,910 
8,125 


58,335 


The  counties  are  subdivided  into  hundreds, 
wards,  lathes,  wapentakes,  rapes,  tvthings, 
&c. ;  the  whole  containing  25  cities,  172 
boroughs,  and  about  10,000  parishes.  Of 
the  population  1,789,531  persons  were 
stated  in  the  returns  made  to  parliament 
to  be  employed  in  trade,  manufactures, 
and  handicraft,  and  1,524,227  to  be  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.  The  aspect  of  the 
country  is  various  and  delightful.  "  In 
some  parts  (according  to  the  description 
of  an  elegant  writer),  verdant  plains  extend 


as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  watered  by  c* 
pious  streams,  and  covered  by  innumer- 
able cattle.  In  others,  the  pleasing  no*. 
situdes  of  gently  rising  hills  and  bending 
vales,  fertile  in  corn,  waving  with  wood, 
and  interspersed  with  meadows,  oner  the 
most  delightful  landscapes  of  rural  opu- 
lence and  beauty.  Some  tracts  abound 
with  prospects  or  the  more  romantic  kind ; 
lofty  mountains,  craggy  rocks,  deep  narrow 
dells,  and  tumbling  torrents ;  nor  are  then 
wanting,  as  a  contrast  to  so  many  agree- 
able scenes,  the  gloomy  features  of  hart 
barren  moors,  and  wide  uncultivated 
heaths."  These,  however,  are  daily  dimi- 
~  the  i 


nishing  in  conseouence  of 
inclosurea,  and  we  extension  of  cohin. 


tion.    Through  the  whole  length  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  from  Cornwall  to  Cms*' 
berland,    there  are    ranges  of  mountains 
which  may  be  considered  aa  forming;  one 
connected  chain  along  the  western  arte  sf 
the  country.    Here  the  highest  raonitams 
are  to  be  found,  some  of  which  rise  totbe 
height  of  3240  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.    Two  lower  ranges  of  hills  also  extend 
across  the  country,  one  of  which  retches 
from  Dorsetshire   into    Kent,  while  the 
other  stretches  in  an  irregular  waving  be 
from  the  island  of  Portland  to  the  Wolds, 
in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire;  the  line 
which  is  formed  by  this  latter  naveof 
hills,  passes  on  the  western  side  of  Wilt- 
shire and  Oxfordshire,  and  through  North- 
amptonshire,  Leicestershire,  Nottingham- 
shire, nearly  to  Scarborough.    The  name  I 
animals  of  England  are  the  stag,  of  which  a 
few  are  yet  to  be  found  in  their  natural 
state,  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Conk 
wall;  the  fallow  deer,  of  which  there  ate 
two  kinds ;  the  dog,  of  which  there  are  tv 
rioua  species,  namely,  the  roasting  the  sol 
dog,  and    the  different  breeds  adapted  te 
the  chace ;  the  fox,  divided  also  into  three 
species,    the  greyhound   fox,  the  motif 
fox,  and  the  cur  fox ;   the  wild  est,  whidt! 
is  still  found  in  some  of  the  woodi,  parti*! 
cularly  in  the  county  of  Northampton;  th* 
martin,  of  which  there  are  two  specks;  the 
foumart,  the  badger,  the  mole,  hedgehog* 
&c.      The   domestic  animals  are  atik$ 
horses,  goats,  sheep,  and  hop.    The  is* 
digenous  horned  cattle  of  the  island  am 
now  only  known    to  exist  in  NeedwooA 
forest  in  Staffivdshire>  and  at  Chillinghua 
castle  at  Northumberland.    They  tie  long 
legged,  and  wild,  of  a  pure  white  cotoor, 
with  black  mugzlea,  ears,  and  tails,  end  i 
stripe  of  the  same  hue  along  the  back* 
Great  attention  has  however  been  paid  bv 
agriculturists  to  the  breed  of  cattle,  ud 
this  branch  of  rural  economy  has  in  cos* 
sequence  been  greatly  improved.    The  wild 
boar  was  formerly  a  native  of  the  country 
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u  also  die  wolf  and  the  bear;  but  as  the 
country  advanced  in   improvement,   they 
gradually  became  extinct.     Of  the  birds, 
the  moat  remarkable  are  the  eagle,  which, 
however,  ia  but  rarely  met  with ;  falcons 
of  variona  apeciea,  owla,  ravens,  carrion* 
crows,  rooks,  swans,  the  cuckoo,  the  cor- 
morant, the  nightingale,  the  peacock,  the 
swallow,  the  stork,  the  curlew,  the  snipe, 
the  plover,  the  pheasant,  the  black  cock, 
the  ptannagan,  sometimes  but  rarely  met 
with  on  the  lofty  mountains  of  Wales  and 
Cumberland;   the  grouse,    the  nartridge, 
the  pigeon,   the  lark,   the   starling,  the 
thrush,  ckc    England  possesses  numerous 
rivers,  which  are  not  only  of  essential  im- 
portance in  facilitating  the  communication 
with  the  interior,  and  in  thus  giving  vigour 
to  commerce  and  industry,  but  they  add 
greatly  to   the     beauty   and  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  country.    Of  these  the  moat 
considerable  are  the  Thames,  Severn,  Med- 
way,  Trent,   Ouae,    Tyne,    Tees,   Wear, 
Mersey,  Dee,  Avon,  Eden,  and  Derwent. 
In  aid  of  these,  an  extensive  system  of 
canal  navigation  has  been  established,  by 
which  an  easy  access  is  opened  into  the 
interior,  and  the  produce  of  the  country 
transported  by  an  easy  and  expeditious  pro- 
cess from  the  moat  remote  parts  to  the  aea. 
Several  beautiful  lakes  occur  in  different 
farts  of  the  country.    The  most  remark- 
able of  these  are  in  the  north-west  coun- 
ties,  and    particularly  in    Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland,  where  they  conduce  in 
an  eminent  degree  to  the  embellishment 
of  the  country,  by  the  union  of  pleasing 
and  sublime  scenery  which  they  display. 
The  soil  of  England  is  various,  consisting 
generally  of  clay,  loam,  sand,  chalk,  gravel, 
and  peat.    There  are  two  kinds  of  clayey 
aoila,   the  deep  dark  coloured   rich  clay, 
and  clay  of  a  less  fertile  quality,  of  a  pale 
colour,  and  of  a  comparatively  small  depth. 
The  latter  kind  abounds  chiefly  in  Eng- 
land.   There  are  several  varieties  of  loams; 
the  strong  loam,  which    in  general  has 
been  formed  of  clay,  long  under  a  course 
of  tillage,  and  exposed  consequently  to  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  air ;  loam  or  a  less 
tenacious    quality;     and    calcareous   and 
aandy  loam.      Pure  sand  and  chalk  are 
not  found  in  England  to  any  extent,  being 
changed  by  cultivation,  the   one   into   a 
sandy,  and  the  other  into  a  calcareous 
ham.     There  are  two  sorts  of  gravelly 
amis,  the  one  a  yellow  gravel,  not  distin- 
guished for  featuity,  and  the  other  of  a 
uuier  colour,  and  more  productive  in  its 
nature.    Peat  and  mossy  soils  are  common 
in  the  northern  districts  of  England,  and 
are  also  to  be  found,  though  more  rarely,  in 
we  southern  counties.    The  principal  pro- 
ductjoM  of  the  country  are  wheat,  barley, 


oats,  rye,  French  wheat,  beans,  and  peas. 
The  climate  of  England,  from  its  northern 
position,  ia  rather  rigorous  and  ungenial, 
and  from  its  being  an  island,  it  is  liable  to 
sudden  and  frequent  changes,  and  to  great 
variations  of  dryness  and  moisture.  It  ia 
at  all  times  uncertain ;  and  its  atmosphere 
being  inclined  to  cold  and  damp,  is  on  this 
account  not  so  favourable  to  the  ripening 
aa  to  the  growth  of  vegetable  productions; 
and  in  the  northern  counties,  more  espe- 
cially, the  harvest  is  liable  to  be  seriously 
injured  by  rain.  Owing  to  its  insular  si- 
tuation, however,  the  extremes  both  of 
heat  and  cold  are  tempered,  and  neither  the 
rigour  of  winter  nor  the  parching  heats  of 
summer  are  felt  here  in  the  same  degree  aa 
in  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  conti- 
nent; the  breezes  from  the  surrounding 
seas  tempering  the  severities  of  the  oppo- 
site seasons.  Hence,  while  the  seaports  of 
both  Holland  and  Germany  are  in  winter 
locked  up  with  ice,  those  of  England  are 
open  at  all  seasons.  No  country  in  the 
world  perhaps  displays  such  a  rich  and 
uniform  verdure  for  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  year ;  for  while  in  more  southern  cli- 
mates, the  bloom  of  nature  withers  under 
unintermitted  and  parching  heats,  or  ia 
obstructed  in  more  northern  latitudes  by 
the  influence  of  cold;  nature  is  here  re- 
freshed in  summer  by  frequent  showers, 
and  in  winter  the  cold  is  never  so  severe  or 
constant  as  to  destroy  vegetation.  This  ad- 
vantage partly  arises  from  the  irregularity 
of  the  seasons,  which  cannot  be  counted 
upon  for  any  length  of  time ;  for  no  ob- 
server of  the  weather,  however  accurate  or 
attentive,  can  possibly  foretel  with  any 
certainty  as  to  its  continuance  for  any 
length  of  time.  During  the  winter  months 
of  January  and  February,  intervals  of  fine 
and  genial  weather  occur,  which  give  the 
promise  of  approaching  spring,  when  sudV 
denly  a  gloomy  change  takes  place,  and  aa 
is  beautifully  expressed  by  the  poet,-* 
"  Winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May/ 
Open  and  mud  weather  on  the  other  hand 
sometimes  occurs  to  relieve  the  gloom  of 
December,  more  especially  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  month.  The  summer  in 
England  seldom  begins  with  any  effect  or 
constancy  before  the  middle  or  end  of  June, 
that  month  being  like  its  predecessor  liable 
to  cold  and  blasting  easterly  winds,  more 
especially  in  the  northern  counties.  Dur- 
ing the  ensuing  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September,  the  weather  is  often  op- 
pressively hot.  During  the  month  of 
October  it  is  frequently  settled  and  mild  { 
but  towards  the  north  this  month  may  be 
said  to  usher  in  the  winter  with  a  tract  of 
raw,  unset  tied,  and  wet  weather,  and  Novem- 
ber seldom  advances  far  before  the  same 
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weather  is  prevalent  in  the  south,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  is  attended 
-with  thick  fogs  and  mists.  The  general 
range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  86  degrees 
in  summer  to  16  and  10  in  winter.  It  has 
been  known  however,  near  the  metropolis,  to 
rise  nearly  as  high  as  90,  and  in  winter 
to  fall  to  within  3  degrees  of  Zero.  The 
prevailing  winds  are  die  west  and  south- 
west, and  they  are  also  the  most  violent,  inso- 
much that  the  trees  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  have  an  evident  bending  in  that 
direction.  The  winds  that  blow  from  die 
east  and  north-east  are,  next  to  the  west 
and  south-west,  the  most  violent,  and  they 
are  also  perhaps  the  most  regular  and  con- 
stant, though  they  seldom  blow  violently 
for  more  than  one  or  two  days,  while  the 
west  and  south-west  winds  continue  to  blow 
with  great  force  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  south  wind  occurs  but  seldom,  but 
the  south-east  wind  is  not  uncommon,  par- 
ticulariy  in  the  western  counties.  The 
aurora  borealis  is  neither  very  common  nor 
very  brilliant  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
inland;  but  towards  the  north  this  beauti- 
ful phenomenon  occurs  more  frequently, 
and  its  corruscations  are  very  bright. 
Thunder  and  lightning  are  not  frequent, 
though  scarce  a  summer  passes  without 
their  occurring.  Thunder  storms  scarce- 
ly ever  occur  between  December  and 
May.  The  indigenous  fruits  are  few,  and 
of  little  value ;  but  others  have  been  intro- 
duced or  brought  to  perfection  by  the  skill 
and  careful  cultivation  of  the  English  gar- 
deners. These  are  chiefly  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  peaches,  nectarines,  apri- 
cots, figs,  grapes,  and  other  fruits.  From 
apples  and  pears  cyder  and  perry  are  made, 
which  in  certain  counties  is  a  profitable 
article  of  trade,  and  is  much  esteemed. 
There  is  scarcely  a  farm  of  any  extent  in 
the  southern  and  south-western  counties 
which  has  not  an  orchard  attached  to  it  of 
sufficient  extent  to  supply  the  formers 
family  with  cider;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
counties  of  Devon,  Hereford,  Worcester, 
Gloucester,  Monmouth,  and  Somerset, 
that  cyder  and  perry  are  made  in  large 
quantities  for  sale,  and  where  the  orchard 
forms  the  principal  object  of  the  farmer's 
attention.  Hops  are  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  southern  counties. 
Timber  grows  abundantly  in  most  parts 
pf  the  country,  and  the  trees  are  principally 
oak,  elm,  ash,  beech,  alder,  and  willow. 
The  mines  and  quarries  of  England  afford 
a  constant  supply  of  most  valuable  produce. 
Coal  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
northern  counties,  and  in  Derbyshire,  Staf- 
fordshire, and  Shropshire  ;  it  is  also  found 
in  the  midland  counties,  namely  Leicester- 
shire and   Warwickshire,  and  in  some  of 


the  western  counties;  but  these  to  tat 
south  are  generally  destitute  of  that  oca*, 
ssry  article.  Iron  abounds  m  Shropshire, 
Gloucestershire,  Deibyslnre,  the  north  <rf 
Lancashire,  and  it  is  produced  though  not  in 
equal  abundance  in  other  counties.  The 
iron  mines  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  are 
known  to  have  been  wrought  Define  the  par 
1066.  It  is  supposed  that  tbey  supply  m 
sufficient  to  produce  about  150,000  torn  of 
pig  iron.  Lead  is  produced  in  dinatBt 
parts  both  in  the  south  and  north.  The* 
mines  are  very  ancient,  and  are  known  to 
have  been  wrought  in  the  time  of  the  Ro 
mans  A.  D.  14.  At  the  time  of  the  ea> 
quest  tbe  lead  found  in  them  was  used  t» 
roof  churches.  They  are  supposed  to  pro- 
duce  annually  about  16,000  temvef  metal 
Tin  is  confined  to  Cornwall  and  the  adjoii* 
ing  parts  of  Devonshire,  and  black  had  ts 
a  small  district  in  Cumberland.  The  tin 
mines,  which  had  been  nqrjectrd  during  tbe 
civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  were,  after  the  re- 
storation of  tranquillity,  wrought  withefr 
feet  and  success,  annually  producing  aa  as 
average  1600  tons.  About  the  year  1800, 
their  annual  produce  amounted  to  Sil 
tons,  from  which  period  they  rather  seen 
to  have  been  on  the  decline.  Maaaf 
cooper  are  wrought  in  Cornwall,  Deroa* 
shire,  Derbyshire,  and  Anglesey,  andpsitaU 
ly  in  Yorkshire  and  Stsibtnamm  Then 
uupee  were  first  opened  in  1180;  in  1M1 
mines  of  this  metal  were  discovered  in 
Cumberland ;  and  in  1088  they  were  wrought 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  lfto 
copper  was  discovered  in  Cornwall;  bntit 
was  not  till  the  succeeding  century  that  say 

Seat  attention  was  directed  to  them.  After 
is  period  their  produce  began  in  cook- 
quence  to  increase  from  700  tons  of  cspso 
to  86*0,  their  annual  produce  for  9  yew 
preceding  the  year  1775.  About  tbepsr 
1773  new  mines  were  discovered  in  Deny- 
shire ;  and  the  celebrated  copper  mine  of 


bees 
beensugnwtf- 
ed  to  7000  tons  of  fine  copper.  In  may 
parte  of  the  kingdom  marbles  and  fteestsse, 
or  calcareous  sandstone,  of  various  calami 
and  textures,  are  abundant.  There  are  aha 
mines  of  rock  salt,  pita  of  fuller's  earn, 
potter's  clay,  &c  The  manufacture!  rf 
England  are  of  prodigious  extent.  Not 
only  is  her  own  rude  produce  manufactured 
into  every  variety  of  fabric  and  form  fir 
use  or  ornament,  but  the  rude  produce  of 
other  countries  is  imported,  in  order  to 
supply  materials  for  die  ingenuity  of  her 
numerous  artisans ;  and  such  are  the  un- 
cus devices  and  complicated  huproveffl«ti 
which  science  has  invented  for  the  abridg- 
ment of  labour— such  is  the  minute** 
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aA  skOl  with  which  the  industry  ©f  the* 
country  is  arranged  and  subdivided  upon 
one  vast  and  general  plan—such  the  per* 
fcction  to  which  workmen,  by  patient  per- 
severance, each  in  his  own  particular  task, 
have  brought  their  respective  arts;  and 
body,  so  great  is  the  capital  which  has  been 
accumulated    during    ages   of   successful 
rodnstry,  that  England,    notwithstanding 
her  heavy  taxation,  and  the  high  wage* 
which  are  paid  for  labour,  is  still  enabled, 
is  all  the  countries  to  which  her  commodi- 
ties are  exported,  to  undersell  the  domestic 
aunuftcturer  in  his  own  market ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  this,  restrictions  and  heavy 
duties  have  been  imposed,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  on  the  importation  of  English 
manufactures,  in  order  to  obstruct  their  sale, 
and  thus  to  create  a  demand  for  the  produce 
of  domestic  industry ;  a  measure  which 
plainly  enough  implies  that  on  equal  terms 
the  home  produce  would  have  been  driven 
oat  of  the  market,  by  the  competition  of 
English  goods.  These  restrictions  and  duties 
however  have  been  of  little  avail ;  for  since 
pace  has  re-opened  the  former  channels  of 
trade,  the  superiority  and  cheapness  of  Eng- 
lish manufactures  nave  given  them,  even 
with  all  these  discouragements,  a  marked 
preference  in  the  markets  both  of  Europe 
sod  America ;  and  those  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments which  had  grown  up  during 
the  war  and  the  cessation  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  have  been  greatly 
injured,  and  in  many  cases  totally  ruined  by 
the  inundation  of  cheap  goods,  which  Eng- 
land poured  in  upon  them  from  the  vast  stores 
which  she  possessed  of  all  that  is  ingenious 
snd  refined  in  art  and  industry.  The  manu- 
facture of  wool  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  the  country,  and  is  8up]iosed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Romans  among  the 
Wbarous  inhabitants.      It  was  gradually 
improved,  and  about  the  reign  or  Edward 
IIL  it  had  gained  a  firm  rooting  in  the 
country.    At  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
the  total  value  of  woollen  manufactured 
ww  estimated  at  L. 8,000,000.    In  1783,  it 
wss  estimated  at  L.  16,800,000;  in  1800,  at 
h*  19,800,000;  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  ante  increased  to  any  considerable  eXf 
tent     The  value  of  the  woollen  manu- 
fiwnts  exported  was  in  1790,  L.5,190,637; 
it  had  risen  in  1799  to  L.  6,860,939 ;  in  1800 
to  L.6,918,175,  and  in  subsequent  years  it 
bad  still  further  increased.    But  in  conse- 
<pwiceof  differences  with  the  United  States, 
•nd  of  the  exclusion  of  our  manufactures 
fan  the  continent,  the  official  value  of 
*»Uen  gooda  exported  fell  off  in  1808  to 
L*,8*3,580.     In  1809,   it  amounted    to 
1*5,116,151 .   fa    18]2    t0   L.5,084,991  ; 
^  in  181$  to  1,083,065.    Since  this  pe- 
riod, however,  is  has  increased. 


The  cotton  manufacture  is  of  far  mom 
recent  establishment  than  the  woollen,  since 
there  is  no  account  of  any  article  of  cotton 
being  manufactured  prior  to  the  middle  of  / 
the  17th  century.    In  1641  cotton  was  im- 
ported into    England    from   Cyprus  and 
Smyrna ;  and  about  80  years  afterwards  it 
was  imported  from,  our  North  American 
colonies.    In  1705,   the  total  Quantity  of 
cotton  imported   amounted  to  1,170,881 
pounds.    No  great  extension  of  this  trade 
appears  to  have  taken  place  for  many  yean 
after;  and  in  1765  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  cotton    wool    imported  from    the 
American  colonies,  was  re-exported  to  Hol- 
land.   Shortly  after  this  period  some  im- 
provements were  adopted  on  the  rude  im- 
plements then  in  use ;  these  were  succeeded 
by  sir  Richard  Arkwright's  celebrated  ma- 
chinery, which  gave  a  rapid  extension  to 
the  cotton  manufacture.     Immense  esta- 
blishments now  arose  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  new  line  of  industry ;  the  artisans  of 
both  sexes,  in  place  of  labouring  as  for- 
merly with  their  parents,  and  being  trained 
at  once  to  industry  and  to  moral  habits, 
were  crowded  together  in  large  manufac- 
tories, exposed  to  suffer  from  the  conta- 
gion of  a  heated  and  unhealthy  atmosphere, 
and  to  the  still  worse  contagion  or  that 
profligacy  and  licentiousness  which  is  in- 
separable from  the  indiscriminate  mixture 
of  multitude*  of  both  sexes  under  the  same 
roof.    By  these  inventions  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  was  improved ;  but  the  la- 
bourer was  debased,  and  a  mass  of  profli- 
gacy has  been  engendered,  which  has  been 
ever  since  a  never  failing  source  both  of 
misery  and  of  crime.    In  1781  about  five 
million  pounds  of  cotton  were  imported; 
and  in  1784  sir  Richard  Arkwright's  patent 
for  the  erection  of  water  machines  being  ex- 
pired, they  were  established  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.    After  this  the  demand  for 
the  raw  material  appears  to  have  insreased 
prodigiously ;  and  in  1787  cotton  wool  was 
imported  to   the   amount  of  22,176,887 
pounds.    From  this  period  the  following 
account,  which  was  laid  before  the  house 
of  commons,  will  6hew  the  rapid  increase 
which  took  place  in  the  consumption  of  the 
raw  material    Cotton  wool  imported  into* 
Great  Britain ;— -average  of  5  years, 
From   1792  to  1796,    27,366,938  lbs. 
1797  to  1801,     42,125*865 
1802  to  1806,     56,776,780 
1807  to  1811,     87,881,809 
Importation  in  1812,    91,662,344 
1813,     63,025,937 

1815,  60,060,239 

1816,  99,306,343 

1817,  93,920,05* 
1818*  124,996,427 

Hie  exports  of  cotton  wool  amounted,  fiw 
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the  years  1817  and  1818,  to  7,105,05^  and 
8,155,44211)8. 

This  statement  includes  the  cotton  import- 
ed into  Scotland,  and  a  deduction  must  be 
made  on  that  account,  in  order  to  shew  the 
quantity  of  the  article  consumed  in  Eng- 
land. The  account  proves  clearly,  however, 
from  the  great  and  increased  consumption 
of  the  raw  material  which  had  taken  place, 
that  great  extension  of  the  trade  in  conse- 
quence of  the  improved  machinery  which  had 
come  into  use.  The  official  value  of  the  cot- 
ton manufactures,  and  cotton  yarn  exported, 
has  been  for  many  years  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Ih  1805  it  amounted  to  L.  9,857,348, 
and  in  1810,  previous  to  the  differences 
with  America,  and  to  the  establishment  of 
the  continental  system,  it  had  increased  to 
L.  19,078,971.  After  this,  the  value  of  this 
branch  of  our  exports  declined,  amount- 
ing for  the  years  1813  and  1815,  to 
L.16,341,869  and  L.17,869,102. 

The  hardware  manufactures,  of  iron  and 
steel,  copper  and  brass,  are  next  in  im- 
portance to  the  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factures. Extensive  iron-works  are  esta- 
blished in  different  counties  of  England, 
in  which  the  iron  is  smelted  and  cast  into 
various  articles,  such  as  cylinders  for  fire 
engines,  waterpipes,  boilers,  pots  and  pans 
of  all  sizes,  box  and  flat  irons,  and  cannon 
and  ball  of  all  dimensions.  There  are  also 
copper  and  brass  works,  in  which  copper 
for  the  bottoms  of  ships,  copper  nails,  bolts, 
brass,  brass  wire  and  plate  brass,  and  every 
article  in  this  line,  are  manufactured.  In 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield  all  sorts  of  me- 
tallic articles  are  manufactured,  from  the 
roost  ponderous  productions  of  the  casting 
furnace  and  rolling  mill,  to  the  most 
minute  and  trifling  articles,  such  as  pins 
and  all  sorts  of  children's  toys.  The  annual 
value  of  the  iron  and  steel  articles  manu- 
factured may  be  estimated  at  L.  10,000,000 
annually.  The  silk  and  linen  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on  in  England,  but  not  to 
any  great  extent  They  have  both  declin- 
ed from  the  importance  which  thev  once 
possessed,  although  the  linen  manufacture 
has  occasionally  received  the  encourage- 
ment of  bounties.  In  Leicestershire,  Der- 
byshire, and  more  especially  in  Notting- 
hamshire, the  manufacture  of  stockings  is 
a  most  important  branch  of  industry,  which, 
like  other  manufactures,  has  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  application  of  machinery.  The 
leather  trade  is  one  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  manufactures  of  this  article,  in  all 
its  branches,  are  everywhere  carried  on.  Pa- 
per, which  was  formerly  imported  chiefly 
from  the  continent,  is  now  manufactured, 
not  only  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  home  market,  but  is  also  export- 
ed to  ml  considerable  amount,  while  the  raw 


materials  are  brought  from  abroad.  Eng< 
lish  earthenware  is  finished  with  beauty 
end  taste,  and  in  great  variety,  piincijally 
at  the  potteries  of  Staffordshire ;  and  glas 
is  manufactured  in  various  parts,  chiefly  io 
Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Bristol,  and  on  a 
smaller  scale  at  some  other  places.  China. 
ware  of  a  very  superior  quality  is  nude  in 
Derby  and  Worcester.  In  London  ever; 
sort  of  fine  and  elegant  manufacture  s 
carried  on,  such  as  cutlery,  jewellery,  ar- 
ticles of  gold  and  silver,  japan  ware,  cut 
glass,  cabinet  and  upholstery  work,  and 
gentlemen's  carriages,  clocks,  watches,  &c 
In  consequence  of  the  prodigious  extent 
to  which  the  manufactures  of  England  hit 
been  carried,  their  produce  hat  fcr  out- 
grown the  limited  demands  of  the  bonce 
market,  and  the  surplus  therefore  is  neces- 
sarily exported  to  other  countries.  So  great 
is  this  surplus,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  an 
extensive  trade  with  almost  every  country 
in  the  world ;  from  which,  while  EngiacJ 
derives  supplies  either  of  rude  produce  for 
the  employment  of  her  numerous  artisans, 
of  such  raw  and  precious  commodities  for 
her  own  consumption  as  are  only  to  be 
found  in  more  favoured  climes,  she  at  the 
same  time  procures  a  vent  for  that  large 
portion  of  her  manufactures  which  cannot 
oe  consumed  at  home.  From  the  countries 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  namely,  Denmark, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  ftussia,  Eng- 
land imports  iron,  kelp,  timber,  flax, 
hemp,  coarse  linens,  pitch,  tar,  tallow,  com, 
pearl  and  pot  ashes,  &c  for  which  she  ex- 
ports manufactures  in  return,  consisting 
chiefly  of  hardware  goods,  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  lead,  tin,  coals,  earthen- 
ware, glass,  refined  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco, 
drugs,  dye  stuffs,  &c ;  from  Germany  are 
imported  corn,  flax,  hemp,  linens,  rags, 
skins,  timber,  wines;  from  Holland,  ge- 
neva, cheese,  butter,  rags,  flax,  hemp,  mad- 
der, clover  and  other  seeds,  corn,  bacon, 
&c;  from  France,  wines,  brandy,  lace, 
cambric,  lawns,  silks,  trinkets,  cVc. ;  and 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  Italy,  ba- 
rilla, brimstone,  oil,  cochineal,  fruits,  wool, 
cork,  dye  woods,  wines,  brandy,  silk,  drag*, 
gums,  &c.  In  exchange  for  these  commo- 
dities, there  are  exported,  generally  to  these 
countries,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hani- 
ware,  earthenware,  silk  goods,  watches, 
East  and  West  India  produce,  and  gene- 
rally all  sorts  of  the  finer  manufactures. 
The  imports  from  Turkey  consist  princi- 
pally of  carpets,  drugs,  dye  stufis,  fruits, 
silk,  &c;  for  which  there  are  sent  out  in 
exchange,  hardware,  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  watches,  and  East  and  West  todii 
produce.  From  North  America  are  im- 
ported flour,  provisions,  masts,  timber,  cot- 
ton, wool,  tobacco,  rice,  tar,  pitch,  pot  «^ 
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«arl  ashes,  indigo,  furs,  &c  The  exports 
ent  in  exchange  for  those  supplies  of  rude 
induce,  are  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  hard- 
rare,  earthenware,  books,  leather,  linen, 
hoes,  bate,  &c.  From  South  America, 
ince  the  emigration  of  the  Portuguese 
ourt  to  the  Brazils,  and  the  opening  of  the 
rade  in  consequence  of  that  event,  by  the 
ooimercial  treaty  concluded  with  Britain, 
i  imported  cotton,  wool,  skins,  cochineal, 
ogwood,  indigo,  Brazil  wood,  sugar,  drugs, 
Sx.  The  exports  are  chiefly  woollen,  cot- 
cm,  and  silk  goods,  linen,  leather,  hard- 
rare,  hats,  earthenware,  &e.  The  articles 
mncipally  imported  from  the  West  Indies 
re  sugars,  rum,  coffee,  pepper,  ginger,  in- 
igo,  drags, cotton;  in  exchange  for  which, 
upplies  of  all  the  principal  manufactures 
k  exported.  From  the  East  Indies,  China, 
nd  Persia,  are  imported,  teas,  spices,  raw 
ilk,  muslins,  nankeens;  sugar,  indigo, 
lores,  and  other  spices,  opium,  quicksilver, 
[rugs,  gums,  rice,  saltpetre,  &c.  The  ex- 
torts consist  of  woollen  and  hardware 
rods,  and  generally  of  all  the  finer  manu- 
actures.  The  following  is  an  official  ac- 
uunt  of  the  value  of  the  whole  exports  and 
mports  of  England  from  the  year  1719: 

Years.  Imports.  Exports, 

1719  .  .  L.5,367,499  L. 6,881,7 16 

1729  .  .  7,540,620  8,239,994 

1739  .  .  7,829,373  8,843,624 

1749  .  .  7,917,804  12,678,768 

1759  .  .  8,922,976  13,947,788 

1769  .  .  11,908,560  13,438,236 

1779  .  .  10,762,240  12,352,052 

1789  .  .  16,408,040  17,9^9,395 

1799  .  .  24,483,841  31,723,727 

1809  .  .  27,142,541  45,918,663 

1814  .  .  24,362,124  37,647,874 

Tiere  are  employed  in  carrying  on  this  ex- 
aisive  trade  about  17,000  vessels,  of  the 
urden  at  about  2,100,000  tons,  and  navi- 
tfed  by  130,000  men  and  boys. 

In  audition  to  her  commerce  and  manu- 
ictures,  England  has  extensive  fisheries 
oth  at  home  and  abroad.  Salmon  are 
tught  in  most  of  her  rivers,  and  the  seas 
round  her  coasts  yield  herrings,  mack- 
re],  pilchards,  white  fish,  oysters,  and 
Ihcr  shell-fish.  The  Newfoundland  fish- 
7  at  one  time  employed  a  considerable 
umber  of  vessels;  but  it  has  since  fallen 
E  The  whale  fishery  both  in  the  North 
id  South  seas  is  prosecuted  to  a  great  ex- 
nt,  and  generally  to  advantage. 

The  established  religion  of  England  is 
piscopacy.  According  to  the  constitution, 
le  king  is  considered  the  supreme  head  of 
le  church  of  England,  and  he  has  autho- 
ty  to  convene,  prorogue,  dissolve,  or  other- 
i*e  to  regulate  all  synods  and  ecclesiasti- 
d  convocations.    The  convocation  of  the 


English  church,  in  consequence  of  the  ill 
judged  efforts  of  some  of  its  members  to 
enlarge  their  powers,  was  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  George  I.  dissolved,  and  it 
has  never  since  been  convened.  The  epis- 
copal establishment  of  England  consists  of 
the  two  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  and  of  24  bishops,  who  have  the 
privilege  of  a  seat  in  the  house  of  peers. 
There  is  also  the  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man 
who  is  not  possessed  of  this  privilege. 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  pri- 
mate of  all  England,  and  takes  precedence 
of  all  persons  with  the  exception  of  the  royal 
family.  To  him  belongs  also  the  privilege  of 
crowning  the  kings  and  queens  of  England,- 
and  of  granting  special  licenses  to  marry  at 
any  time  or  place.  The  bishops  of  Lon- 
don, Durham,  and  Winchester,  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  the  other  bishops,  and  the 
others  rank  according  to  the  seniority  of 
their  consecrations.  Archbishops  and  bi- 
shops are  appointed  by  the  king,  by  what  is 
called  a  conge  (felire,  which  is  sent  to 
the  dean  and  chapter,  naming  the  person  to 
be  chosen.  The  prelate  pays  homage  to 
the  king  for  his  temporalities,  and  com- 
pounds for  the  first  fruits,  or  the  revenue 
of  the  first  year,  which  goes  towards  in- 
creasing the  revenues  of  the  poorer  clergy. 
The  next  order  of  the  clergy  after  the 
archbishops  is  that  of  the  archdeacons,  of 
whom  there  are  about  60  ;  after  these  are 
the  deacons,  vicars,  rectors,  and  curates, 
011  whom  devolves  die  substantial  duties  of 
the  priesthood.  Tne  revenue  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  the  church  of  England 
may  be  estimated  at  about  L.  3,000,000, 
which  is  principally  derived  from  tithes. 

The  constitution  of  England  is  a  limited 
monarchy.  The  executive  powers  are  vest- 
ed in  the  king,  who  acts  through  the  me- 
dium of  responsible  advisers.  The  legisla- 
tive power  resides  in  the  king,  lords,  and 
commons.  The  commons  are  elected  by 
the  people  as  their  representatives,  to  watch 
over  their  interests,  and  to  act  as  a  control 
on  the  executive.  Justice,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  is  administered  by  judges  ap- 
pointed bv  the  crown,  but  who  hold  their 
offices  independent  of  it  The  verdict  is 
pronounced  by  12  jurymen,  the  judge 
merely  presiding  to  direct  the  course  of 
proceeding,  and  in  some  cases  to  determine 
the  punishment.  Courts  are  held  twice  a- 
year  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
either  tor  the  decision  of  civil  questions,  or 
for  the  trial  of  criminals.  The  nobility  in 
England  are  created  by  the  king,  and  form 
a  distinct  branch  of  the  legislature.  For 
further  particulars  relating  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  England,  its  revenues,  taxes,  army, 
&c.  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Bri- 
tain, under  which;  information  respecting 
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these  particulars  will  be  found  at  greater 
length* 

The  southern  part  of  Britain,   accord- 
ing to  Ccesar  and   the  opinion  of  Taci- 
tus, was  peopled  from  Gaul;  and  the  more 
northern  Britons  were  originally  a  colony 
of  Germans.  The  use  of  clothes  was  scarce- 
ly known  in  the  island,  and  those  of  the 
southern    coast   only   covered    themselves 
with  the  skins  of  beasts.    All  the  Britons 
painted  their  bodies  of  a  sky  colour  with 
the  juice  of  woad,  wore  longhair,  and  their 
religion  debarred  them  from  the  use  of  fish 
or  fowl  as  food.    Their  towns  were  a  con- 
fused parcel  of  huts  scattered  in  the  midst 
of  woods,  defended  by  slight  ramparts. of 
earth.    They  were  warlike,   and  like  all 
savages  were  sanguinary  and  cruel.    The 
island  was   first   invaded  by  Caesar,  who 
seems  to  have  had  no  other  motive  than 
the  foolish  ambition  of  extending  the  li- 
mits of  the  Roman  empire,   already    too 
large.    It  was  not  known,  however,  till  the 
reign  of  Claudius  that  the   Romans   had 
extended  their  dominions  over  the  country, 
and  even  then  the  submission  of  the  natives 
was  far  from  complete.    By  the  peat  mili- 
tary talents  of  Agricola,    Britain   was  at 
length  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  and 
in  exchange  for  their  savage  independence 
the  Britons  acquired  the  manners,  arts,  and 
sciences  of  their  more  civilised  conquerors. 
They  were   secured    by  the  fortifications 
erected  by  Agricola  against  incursions  from 
their  barbarous  neighbours  on  the  north, 
and  for  a  long  period  they  enjoyed  prospe- 
rity and  repose  as  a  province  of  Rome.    In 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  Britain 
was  neglected ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth    century  the  Picts  and  Scots  broke 
through  die  wall  of  Agricola,  which  had 
been  strengthened  by  Severus,  and  invaded 
the  country  of  the  Britons,  who  implored 
succours  from  the  celebrated  JStius,   but 
in  vain;  reduced  to  despair,   they  aban- 
doned their  homes  and  sought  refuge  in 
the  forests.   Vortigern,  one  of  their  princes, 
persuaded    them  to  seek   succours    from 
Germany;  and  the  Saxons,  who  inhabited 
the  sea  coasts  from  Sleswick  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine,  seized  this  occasion  of  pene- 
trating into  Great  Britain.    Hengist  and 
Horsa  arrived  with  troops  in  three  vessels, 
attacked  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  formed 
a  settlement  for  themselves,     They  were 
joined  by  others  of  their  countrymen,  but 
not  without  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Britons,  under  several  warlike  princes ;  but 
all  resistance  was  in  vain ;  many  of  them 
left  the  island,  and  fled  into  Armories,  af- 
terwards called  Bretagne.  Hengist  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Kent :  this  conquest  brought 
new  colonies  from  Germany;  the  Angles 
joined  the  Saxons :  they  haa  the  same  lan- 


guage, the  same  customs,  and  moat  ptohahly 
the  same  origin.    Common  intereat  united 
them  against  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who, 
after  many  defeats,  sought  refuge  in  tb* 
mountains  of  Cornwall  and  Wales.     In  tie 
year  477,   Ella  arrived  with    troops  from 
Germany,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Sus- 
sex.   Cerdic,  another  Saxon  leader,  found 
more  resistance;  the  brave  prince  Arthur 
obtained  several  victories  over  him,  but  ceaM 
not  prevent  his  founding,  with  his  son  Keu- 
rick,  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,'  comprising 
Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire,  Berk- 
shire, and  the  isle  of  Wight.     The  king- 
doms of  East  Anglia,  Merck,  and  Essex, 
were  formed  nearly  about  the  same  tunc ; 
that  of  Northumberland  was  not  founded 
till  the  year  547.  Thus  rose  the  Heptarchy, 
or  seven  Saxon  kingdoms   established  in 
Great  Britain.    All  these  were  united  in 
the  person  of  Egbert,   a  warlike  long  ef 
Wessex,  in  the  year  827.    The  Danes  had 
before  began  their  invasions  and  piracies 
both  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  England ; 
in  the  reign  of  Egbert,  they  renewed  their 
incursions,  made  an  alliance  with  the  Bri- 
tons of  Cornwall,  and  advanced  into  Devon- 
shire.   Egbert  defeated  them,  but  died  too 
soon  to  secure  the  kingdom  from  farther 
encroachments.    They  took   advantage  of 
the  weakness  of  his  successor  ;  they  aaikd 
up  the  Thames,  in  a  fleet  of  350  safl,  Haz- 
ed on  the  isle  of  Thanet,  set  fire  to  Loo- 
don  and  Canterbury,  and  penetrated  into 
Surrey.     Ethelwolf  marched  against  them 
in  person,  but  could  not  stop  their  ravages. 
During  the  reign  of  Alfred,  the  Danes  were 
reduced  to  obedience,  and  confined  to  East 
Anglia  and  Northumberland.     Under  the 
successors  of  Alfred,    they  made    several 
fresh  attempts ;  a  great  number  of  them 
had  at  different  times  taken  up  their  abode 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  \ 
had  frequently  been  purchased    for 
sums  of  money.    In  the  year  1009,  Etl 
dred,  at  that  time  king,  formed  the  inhu- 
man resolution  of  massacring  every  Dsne 
in  his  dominions,  which  was  put  into  execu- 
tion on  the  15th  of  November,  the  festira! 
of  St  Brice,  the  day  in  which  the  Danes 
usually    bathed   themselves.    They    were 
slaughtered    without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex.    The  sister  of  the  king  of  Denmark 
Buffered  with  the  rest,  after  having  beheld 
the  murder  of  her  husband  and  her  chil- 
dren.   The  Danes,  who  were  now  roused 
by  revenge  as  well  as  avarice,  brought  fresh 
troops  into  the  kingdom,  led  by  their  king 
Sweyn :  the  English  made  preparations  fbr 
resistance,  but  in  vain ;  Btheldred  was  ob- 
liged to  fly  from  his  country  into  Nor- 
mandy, whilst  Sweyn  assumed  the  crowe. 
This,  however,  he  aid  not  long  enjoy,  for 
he  died  six  weeks  after*    Elbekhvd  retuxsv* 
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ed,  and,  At  bis  death,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Edmund ;    but  the  Danish  party  was 
now  so  gnat,  that,  after  several  battles,  the 
kingdom  was  divided  between  Edmund  and 
Canute,  the  son  of  Sweyn,   who,  on  the 
death  of  Edmund,  which  happened  soon  af- 
ter, usurped  the  whole.  The  banish  tyran- 
ny lasted  not  Ions; :  it  began  with  Canute, 
in  1017,  and  ended  with  Hardieanute,  or 
Canute  II.  in  10 40.    The  Saxon  race  was 
then  restored  in  the  person  of  Edwardj  sur- 
named  the  Confessor.    Harold,  son  of  earl 
Godwin,  held  the  crown  after  him  only  a 
few  months,  from  January  to  October  1066, 
when  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought, 
and  Harold  lost  his  crown  and  life  to  Wil- 
liam the  Norman,  surnamed  the  Conqueror. 
This  seems  the  area  from  which  to  date  a 
regular  descent  of  English  kings.    William 
I.  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  duke  of 
Normandy.    He  took  advantage  of  his  suc- 
cess, and  went  directly  to  London,  where 
he  was  met  by  some  of  the  nobility,  and 
principal  clergy,  and  crowned  at  the  abbey 
of  Westminster.    His  reign  was  disturbed 
by  a  rebellion  of  his  eldest  son  in  Norman- 
dy, and  several  commotions  in  England ; 
nevertheless,  at  his  death,  in  1087,  he  left 
the  crown  firmly  secured  to  his  second  son. 
William  II.  surnamed  Ruins,  was  killed  by 
an  arrow,   shot  inadvertently  as  he    was 
hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  in  the  year 
H00.    His   youngest   brother,    Henry  I. 
surnamed  Beauclerc,  seized  on  the  crown 
in  the  absence  of  the  elder,  Robert,  who 
wis  at  that  time  in  Palestine  on  a  crusade, 
and  on  his  return  was  put  into   prison, 
where  he  was  kept  the  reraaintf-r  of  his 
life.    Henry  died  in  the  year  1135.    He 
left  the  crown  to  his  daughter  Matilda,  who 
bad  first  been  the  wife  of  Henry  IV.  em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  afterwards  of  Geof- 
fry  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Anjou ;  and  to  her 
am  by  the  latter:    notwithstanding  this, 
Stephen  earl  of  Blois,    son  of  Adela,  a 
younger  daughter  of  William  I.  laid  claim 
to  the  crown,  and  in  spite  of  the  preten- 
aoo8  of  Matilda  and  her  son,  was  finally 
wccesarul.    The   contest    was    long   and 
bloody;  but  at  length  it  was  agreed,  that 
Stephen  should  remain  in  possession  of  the 
crown  till  his  death,  when  prince  Henry 
*u  to  succeed  him.  Stephen  died  in  1154, 
when  Henry   II.  surnamed  Plantagenet^ 
took  possession  of  the  crown  without  oppo- 
sition.   The  crown  from  him  descended  in 
a  direct  line  to  Richard  II.  who  was  depos- 
d  in  1399,  by  the  artifices  of  the  duke  of 
"Master,  who  soon  after  became   king, 
wrier  the  name  of  Henry  IV.    He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  and  grandson.    Ano* 
ther  branch  of  the  Plantagencts,  called  the 
JKroae  of  York,  then  seized  the  crown. 
Drtad/ul  wai  the  contest  between  the  two 
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houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  fbr  3d  yean, 
in  which  above  100,000  Englishmen  were 
akin,  and  which' erided  with  the'  death  of 
Richard  III.  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets,  in 
148* ;  when  Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond,  was  made  king.  The  line  of  Tudor 
ended  in  Elizabeth,  in  1603.  James  Vl. 
king  of  Scotland,  of  the  name  of  Stuart, 
came  peaceably  to  the  crown  as  a  descen- 
dant of  Henry  VIII.  Since  this  period  the 
two  countries  being  united  under  one  sove- 
reign, their  subsequent  history  belongs 
mort  properly  to  the  article  Britain,  to 
which,  therefore,  the  reader  is  referred. 

England,  a  small  island  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  near  to  the  north  coast  of  ftem 
Guinea.  Long.  131.  36*  E.  Lat  0.  48.  S. 
England.  See  New  England. 
Enolepield,  a  village  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Berks,  where  Ethel  wolf  defeated 
the  Dines.    5  miles  W.  of  Reading. 

Englefibld  Bay,  a  deep  bay  on  the 
western  shore  of  Queen  Charlotte  s  island, 
of  which  the  shores  are  much  broken.  It 
was  so  called  by  Vancouver,  after  air  Henry 
Englefield. 

English  Cove,  a  bay  or  harbour  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  New  Ireland,  so  ealled 
by  captain  Carteret,  who  anchored  there  in 
1767,  in  quest  of  wood  and  water.  Fish 
are  plentiful;  arid  oysters  and  cockles  of 
large  size  are  found  among  the  rocks.  Scor- 
pions, centipedes^  and  snakes,  were  seen. 
There  is  a  considerable  variety  and  abund- 
ance of  vegetables  on  the  shore.  Trees 
grow  to  an  enormous*  size :  the  cocoa-nut  is 
in  great  perfection,  and  the  wild  nutmeg 
common.  The  woods  contain  numerous 
species  of  the  feathered  tribes>  among  which 
is  a  large  blackbird,  whose  cry  somewhat 
resembles  the  barking  of  a  dog.  Two  small 
quadruped*,  supposed  to  be  doga,  were  ob- 
served by  captain  Carteret ;  but  none  of  the 
natives  were  seen,  though  there  were  some 
deserted  habitations.  •  7  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Cape  St  George. 

English  Hariod*.  one  of  the  best  har- 
bours in  the  island  of  Antigua,  on  the  south 
shore>  a  mile  south-east  of  the  mouth  of 
Falmonth  harbour.  It  is  well  fortified,  and 
has  a  royal  navy  yard  and  arsenal,  with  con- 
veniences for  careening  shins  of  war*  Long. 
61.  97.  30.  W.  Lat.  17.  8.  26.  N* 

English  Island,  or  Long  Island,  a 

small  island  near  the  coast  of  Natalia,  at  die 

entrance  tf  the  gulf  of  Smyrna,  so  called 

from  certain  Englishmen  wno  landed  there 

fbr  amuseftoent  having  been  murdered  by  a 

banditti.    Long.  26.  24*  £.  Lat  38.  S&  N. 

English  Neighbourhood,  a  village- of 

the  United  States,  in  New  Jersey,  situated 

on  the  north-east  branch  of  Hackinsack  rive*. 

English  Point,  a  cape  in  the  river.  Si 

Lawrence,  on  the  coast  of  Canada.    Long 
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e\.  45.  W.  Lat.  49.  40.  N.— There  is  ario- 
thcr  cape  of  the  same  name  on  the  south 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  Long.  53.  29.  W. 
Lat.  46.  49.  N. 

English  Reach,  in  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, about  nine  miles  across  between  Cape 
Holland  and  Cape  Gallant. 

English  Road,  a  road  m  the  island  of 
Eooa  or  Middleburg,  in  the  South  Pacific 
ocean,  with  25  fathoms  water.  Long.  174. 
34.  W.  Lat.  21.  20.  S. 

English  Town,  a  small  village  of  New 
Jersey,  6  miles  N.  E.  of  Philadelphia. 

Engousah,  a  village  of  the  Sahara,  to 
the  south  of  Algiers,  150  miles  E.  of  Gar- 
deiah. 

Engstlatj,  a  village  of  Wirtemberg, 
with  600  inhabitants.  2  miles  N.  E.  of 
Bahlingen. 

Enguera,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Valencia;  with  5000  inhabitants, 
who  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
linen. 
Enguiagne,  a  village  in  the  kingdom  of 
'  Hoval,  on  the  Senegal,  12  miles  N.  W.  of 
-"  Ender. 

*EtfGiriAS,  a  small  river  of  the  Sahara, 
in  Africa,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
Lat-JW.  40.  N. 

'  Enhallow,  an  islet  of  the  Orkneys, 
about  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  inhabited  by 
two  families. 

Enheim,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  the 
rnargraviate  of  Anspach,  7  miles  S.  of 
Maynbernheim. 

'"  ENiiiis,  St,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Hie  department  of  the  Lozere.  Population 
T150. 

'"EnIsmore,  an  island  of  Ireland,  in 
Xough  Erne,  containing  about  two  square 
miles. 

"Enk erin/6,  a  small  town  of  the  Bava- 
rian states,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Danube,  on  the  Anlauter. 

TEnkioping,  a  small  town  of  Sweden, 
on  the  lake  Mselar.  Stockholm  is  supplied 
with  vegetables  chiefly  from  this  place. 
Population  1455.  21  miles  S.  W.  of  Upsal. 
Long.  16.  54.  E.    Lat  59.  40.  N. 

Enkirch,  a  small  town  on  the  Moselle, 
at  the  influx  of  the  Grosbach.  Near  this 
are  the  vestigte  of  a  Roman  road ;  also  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  town.  Population 
nearly  1200.  3  miles  N.  of  Trarbach. 
.  En* ore,  a  river  of  South  Carolina, 
which  runs  into  the  Cangaree.  Long.  81. 
S3.  W.    Lat  34.  26.  N. 

Enne,  a  river  of  Peru,  in  the  province 
of  Pataz,  which  enters  the  TJcayale. 

Enneaphah,  or  Eneafha,  Isles  or, 
four  small  islands  in  the  North  Pacific 
ocean.  They  lie  oft*  the  coast  of  new  Cali- 
fornia, to  the  west  of  the  canal  of  Santa 
Barbara.    They  all  exhibit  the  same  barren 


appearance,  and  seem  to  be  composed  of 
rugged  rocks  nearly  destitute  of  wood  and 
verdure.  The  westernmost  is  the  largest, 
and  is  about  a  league  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  and  about  2  miles  in  breadth. 
Long,  of  its  centre,  940.  56A.  E.  Lat  34. 
1*.  N. 

Enneda,  a  neat  and  thriving  town  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Glaris,  near 
the  capital. 

Ennezat,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  with 
2400  inhabitants.  6  miles  E.X.E.  af 
Riom. 

*Enni9,  sometimes  called  Clare,  a  town 
of  Ireland,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Clare,  situated  on  the  river  Fergus. 
It  is  of  considerable  size,  but  irregularly 
built ;  and  sends  one  representative  to  the 
imperial  parliament  The  river  Fergus  is 
navigable  by  large  boats  to  the  Shannon, 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  trade  of  tW 
town.  1 1  miles  N.  W.  of  LiiDerick,  ar»! 
112  S.W.  of  Dublin. 

Enniscorthy,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Wexford,  on  the  river  Slaney. 
Coarse  woollen  cloths  are  manuractuml 
here,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in 
provisions.  In  the  year  1798  the  Irish  insur- 
gents were  defeated  here  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. Enniscorthy  was  a  borough  before 
the  union.  10  miles  E.  of  Wexford,  27 
N.E.  of  Waterford,  and  59  S.W.  or' 
Dublin. 

Ennisfellen,  an  islet  of  Ireland,  in 
the  lake  of  Killarney,  which  ia  covered 
with  fruit  and  forest  trees,  and  interspersed 
with  shrfibs  and  evergreens.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  monastery,  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  sixth  century.  It  w*» 
plundered  in  1180. 

Ennisvean,  a  small  town  of  Ireland,  ia 
the  county  of  Cork,  situated  on  the  riur 
Bandon. 

Ennisrerry,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the? 
county  of  Wicklow,  10  miles  S.  from  Dub- 
lin. 

Enniskerry,  the  name  of  two  islands  of 
Ireland,  on  the  coast  of  Clare,  near  the  b»> 
of  Kilmurry. 

Enniskillen,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Fermanagh,  and  the  chief  town 
of  the  county,  situated  on  an  island  is 
Lough  Erne.  Forts  were  erected  here  by 
a  French  engineer,  which  are  cotnmaiKkd 
by  neighbouring  heights.  Here  are  bar- 
racks for  three  companies  of  foot.  The 
linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  Enm> 
killen,  and  there  is  a  considerable  fishery 
of  eels  in  the  lake.  This  town  sent  two 
members  to  parliament  before  the  union. 
Population,  according  to  last  census,  390*. 
10  miles  N.  of  Wexford,  27  N.E.  of 
Waterford,  and  79  N.  W.  of  Doblin. 
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Ekxismurry,  a  small  island  on  the 
fWth-west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  bay  of 
lidnegal,  surrounded  by  many  dangerous 
rocks. 

Exntstymon,  a  small  town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Clare,  pleasantly  situated 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name.  There  is  a 
weekly  market,  chiefly  for  coarse  yarn, 
stockings,  and  pigs,  and  two  annual  fairs 
tor  cattle.  Population  810.  118  miles  from 
Dublin. 

Ennore,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
Carnatic,  on  the  sea  coast.  S  miles  from 
Madras. 

Enkow,  there  are  two  towns  of  this 
name  in  Hindostan,  province  of  Oude,  and 
district  of  Lucknow. 

Ekks,  a  small  but  populous  town  of 
Upper  Austria,  situated  on  an  eminence 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Enns  and  the 
Danube.  It  is  well  built,  and  strongly 
fortified,  having  an  arsenal  and  two  castles. 
It  contains  about  4400  inhabitants.  42 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Pas3au,  and  80  W.  of 
Vienna.     Long.  14.  29.  E.    Lat  48. 20.  N. 

Exits,  a  river  of  Austria,  which  rises  in 
the  duchy  of  Saltxburg,  flows  through 
Styria,  forms  the  boundary  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Austria,  and  falls  into  the  Da- 
nube at  the  town  of  Enns.  It  is  navigable 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  but  in 
Styria  it  has  several  considerable  cataracts. 

Eko,  a  town  of  Finland,  70  miles  E.  of 
Kuopio. 

Eno,  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  which, 
uniting  with  Little  and  Flat  rivers,  forms 
the  Neus. 

Exoder,  St,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  containing  869  inha- 
bitants. 6  miles  from  St  Michael's,  and 
253  W.  S.  W.  from  London. 

Enontbakis,  a  village  of  Russian  Lap- 
land, near  the  river  Tornea,  810  miles  N. 
by  W.  of  Tornea.  Long.  22.  4.  E.  Lat 
68.  30.  N. 

Enore,  a  small  town  in  the  south  of 
India,  situated  on  the  shore  of  a  salt-water 
lake,  abounding  with  oysters  and  other 
fish.  8  miles  NT  of  Madras.  Long.  80.  26. 
E.    Lat.  13. 13.  N. 

Em oeee,  a  north-west  branch  of  Broad 
river,  in  South  Carolina. 

Enos,  a  maritime  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Romania,  situated  28  miles 
K.  W.  of  Gallipoli,  and  63  S.  of  Adrianople. 
Its  harbour  is  commodious,  and  its  traffic 
considerable.  Population  7750.  Long.  26. 
1.  E.    Lat  40.  40.  N. 

Enotaevsx,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia* 
in  die  government  of  Caucasus,  situated 
on  the  river  Volga.  72  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Astrakhan.  Long.  46.  19.  E.  Lat.  47/ 
15.  N. 

Enowtawkaia,  a  village  and  wooden 


fortress  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  province 
of  Astrakhan.  The  fortress  was  built'  in 
1741  for  the  Kalmucs;  and  with  the  view 
of  inducing  one  of  their  princes  to  reside 
here,  a  fine  wooden  house  was  built  for 
him,  but  the  plan  did  not  succeed.  20 
miles  S.  E.  of  Tchernoyar. 

Ensagsj  a  cape  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
island  of  Martinico,  in  the  West  Indies. 

Enriquillo,  a  lake  of  fresh  water  in 
the  island  of  St  Domingo. 

Ens,  a  small  town  on  the  island  of 
Schockland,  in  the  Zuyder  Zee,  10  miles 
N.W.  of  Camper. 

Ensaxa,  a  province  of  Angola,  in  Africa, 
situated  to  the  north  of  Loanda. 

Ens  ay,  one  of  the  smaller  Hebrides  of 
Scotland; 

En&chede*  a  small  town  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  the  province  of  Overyssel; 
it  has  1900  inhabitants.  8  miles  5.  of  OK 
denzael. 

Ensdorf,  a  small  town  of  Franconia, 
in  the  district  of  Amberg,  with  1300  in* 
habitants. 

Ensenada  de  Arenas,  or  Corrientes 
Bay,  a  large  bay  on  the  south  coast  of 
Cuba.  Long.  84.  45.  W.  Lat  21.  46,  N. 
Ensenada  de  Batabano,  a  large  bay 
on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba*  Long.  82.  40* 
W.   Lat.  22.  15.  N. 

Ensenada  j>b  Cochinos,  a  nay,  with' 

several  small  Islands,  on  the  south  coast  of 

Cuba.    Long.  82.  30.  W.    Lat  21.  50.  N. 

Ensenada  de  Tapocoroc,  a  bay  on  the 

coast  of  BrasiL    Lat  26.  55.  Si 

Ensene,  a  place  in  Upper  Egypt,  on 
which  was  situated  the  ancient  Antinoe. 
It  is  called  also  Scheck  Abade.  See  Made, 
Ens  ham,  a  parish  of  England,  in.  the* 
county  of  Oxford,  containing  1166  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  situated  on  the  river  Isis,  or 
Thames,  over  which  it  has  a  handsome 
stone  bridge.  In  the  time  of  the  .Saxons, 
there  was  an  abbey  here,  but  no  traces  of  it 
are  now  to  be  discovered.  6  miles  from  Ox- 
ford, and  61  N.  W.  from  London. 

Ensinoen,  a  village  of  Wirteroberg, 
with  700  inhabitants.  18  miles  N.  W.  of 
Stiittgard. 

Ensisheim,  or  Enzein,  a  small  but  neat 
town  of  Alsace.  Population  1800.  It  is 
situated  on  the  111,  10  miles  N.  of  Muhl- 
hausen. 

Ensival,  a  small  town  in  the  province 
«f  Liege,  on  the  Vese,  3  miles  W.  of  Lain- 
burg. 

Ekskar,  a  small  island  on  the  east  side 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Long.  20.  51.  E. 
Lat.  60.  44.  N. 

Enskar  Stora,  a  small  island  on  the 
east  side  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.    .  Long.  21. 
7.  E.    Lat.  61.  41.  N. 
.  Enstoiie,  or  Church. Eniton*,  a  pa* 
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«sh  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Oxford. 
Population  912.  6  miles  from  Chipping- 
Norton,  and  69  N.  W.  from  London. 

Enstorf,  a  town  of  Franconia,  39  miles 
N.  of  Ratisbon. 

Enter,  a  large  Tillage  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Overyssel,  with 
1 600  inhabitants.    1 8  miles  E.  of  Deventer. 

Entlibuch,  a  small  town  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  in  the 
▼alley  of  the  same  name.  It  contains  950 
houses. 

Entraigues,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Aveyron,  with 
1400  inhabitants,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Truyere  and  Lot  18  miles  N. 
of  Rhodes. 

Entraigues,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Vauchise.  It  has 
1000  inhabitants.  9  miles  N.  E.  of  Avig- 
non. 

Entraigues,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  here,  80  miles  S.  E.  of 
Grenoble. 

Entraines,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mayenne,  with  250 
houses.  6  miles  from  Laval. 

Entre  Ambos  os  Rios,  8  small  town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Entre  Duero  e 
Minho,  8  miles  8.  S.  W.  of  Amarante. 

Entrecasteaux,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Var,  10  miles  E. 
ofBarjols. 

Entre  Duero  e  Minho,  the  most  nor- 
thern province  of  Portugal,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  Spanish  province  of  Galicia.  Its 
extent  is  not  great,  its  length  from  south 
to  north  being  60  miles,  and  its  breadth 
from  east  to  west  less  than  40 :  its  capital 
is  Brags,  but  its  largest  town  is  Oporto. 
Its  population  has  increased  greatly  within 
the  last  century,  and  consists  now  of  above 
900,000.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  the 
inhabitants  Kve  in  greater  comfort  than  in 
other  parts  of  Portugal.  Its  surface  is 
mountainous)  the  highest  grounds  «re  ge- 
nerally barren,  but  the  middle  tract  is  co- 
vered with  plantations  or  rich  pasturage; 
while  the  valhesare  productive  in  maize, 
wine,  oil,  fruit,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  in 
corn  and  flax :  the  quality  of  the  flax  is  un- 
commonly fine.  The  richest  part  of  the 
whole  is  that  adjacent  to  the  Duero,  and 
which  produces  the  well  known  port  wine. 
The  superior  fertility  of  this  province  is 
owing  to  its  being  well  watered,  partly  by 
natural  streams,  and  partly  from  a  vast 
number  of  wells  obtained  by  digging.  There 
are  several  good  harbours  on  the  coast ;  also 
considerable  fisheries. 

]$ntrevaux,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Provence,  on  the  Var,  at  the  foot  of 
that  branch  of  the  Alps  which  divides 


France  from  the  county  of  Nice.  Po- 
pulation 1330.  16  miles  E.  N.  E.  of 
Caatellane.  Long.  6.  48.  47.  E.  Lat.  43. 
56.  39.  N. 

Entry  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
North  Pacific  ocean,  and  east  side  of  Cook's 
straits,  near  the  coast  of  Eahemomattwe. 
Long.  184.  18.  W.  Lat  40.  61.  8. 

Entry  Island,  one  of  the  Jfacdala 
islands,  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  Long. 
61.  20.  W.  Lat  46.  18.  N. 

Env  acx,  Port  d%  a  town  of  France,  12 
miles  S.E.  of  Bocherort  Long.  0. 3d.  W. 
Lat.  45.  51.  N. 

Envermbu,  a  small  town  of  Normandy. 
Population  900.  8  miles  E.S.S.  of  Dieppe. 

Envie,  a  large  village  of  Piedmont,  to 
theN.  W.ofSaluzzo. 

Envill,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  containing  800  inhabit- 
ants. 4  miles  from  Stourbridge,  and  86 
N.  W.  from  London. 

En y aba,  a  town  of  Arabia,  on  the  coast 
of  tile  Red  sea,  30  miles  S.  of  Jambb. 

Enz,  a  small  river  of  Baden  and  Wir- 
temberg,  which  rises  in  the  Black  FereFt, 
and  flows  northward  to  the  Necfcar.  It  is 
of  considerable  use  for  the  conveyance  of 
wood.  •    • 

Enzberg,  a  village  of  Wirtemberg,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ens,  with  800  inha- 
bitants.   6  miles  W.  of  Vaihingen. 

Enzeli,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  government  of  Diarbekir,  24  miles  & 
of  Or  ft. 

Enzeli  i,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ghilan,  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
the  Caspian  sea.  It  is  built  entirer?  of 
reeds,  on  account  of  the  sandy  soil,  which 
precludes  a  more  solid  edifice  ;  and  consists 
of  two  parts,  New  and  Old,  inhabited  by 
Persians,  Armenians,  and  Russians.  This 
town  is  called  Sinsili  by  the  last  of  these 
nations.    6  miles  N.  of  Heshd. 

Enzersdorf,  a  small  but  fortified  town 
of  Lower  Austria,  situated  not  far  rrom  the 
scene  of  the  great  battle  of  Aspens,  between 
the  French  and  Austrians  in  1809.  Pops* 
ktion  750.  9  miles  E.  of  Vienna,  and  24 
W.  ofPresburg. 

Eneersdorf  in  Lanoentbal,  a  smsD 
town  of  Lower  Austria,  2  miles  S.  E.  of 
Korn-Neuburg.  Near  it  is  a  village  called 
Langen-Euzertdorf. 

Enzersdorf,  a  small  town  of  Lower 
Austria,  10  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Brack. 

Enzersdorf,  a  village  of  Lower  Aus- 
tria, 6  miles  S.  of  Laab. 

Enzesfeld,  a  village  of  Lower  Aostrit, 
in  the  circle  below  the  Wienerwald. 

Enzwrihtngen,  a  small  town  of  Wir- 
temberg, near  the  Enz,  with  1200  inhabit- 
ants.  2  miles  9.  E.  of  Vaihingen. 

Eo,  or  Miranda,  ariver  of  Spain,  whfch 
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separates  the  province  of  Asturias  from 
Galicia,  and  runs  into  the  Atlantic  a  little 
to  the  north  of  Rivadeo. 

Eooa,  Eaoowe,  or  Middleburq,  an 
island  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  the  most 
eastern  of  the  Friendly  islands.  It  is  about 
30  miles  in  circuit,  and  of  considerable 
height.  The  north-east  coast  rises  sud- 
denly, but  the  north-west  consists  of  Tal- 
lies, meadows,  and  plains.  The  island 
abounds  with  groves  of  fruit  trees;  and 
great  profusion  of  sugar  canes,  bananas,  and 
shaddocks,  grow  here  in  their  seasons.  Va- 
rious vegetables  are  cultivated  in  many 
plantations)  disposed  with  as  much  regular- 
ity as  those  of  Europe,  and  inclosed  with 
hedges  or  fences.  No  quadrupeds  seem 
numerous.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a  light 
chesnut  brown  complexion,  and  their 
sue  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  Euro- 
peans, Their  features,  without  being  re- 
gular, are  extremely  mild  and  pleasing. 
In  general  their  hair  is  black  and  strongly 
curled ;  and  the  men  dip  their  beards  by 
means  of  two  sharp  mussel  shells.  The  dis- 
position of  these  islanders  is  particularly 
courteous  and  .friendly;  and  they  have 
shewn  much  honesty  and  regard  towards 
the  strangers  by  wnora  they  are  visited. 
Their  arms  are  of  various  descriptions,  con- 
sisting of  ponderous  clubs,  spears,  bows  of 
a  peculiar  construction,  with  arrows  six  feet 
long.  All  are  ingeniously  wrought ;  as  are 
likewise  the  other  articles  which  they  fabri- 
cate. Matting  and  cloth  of  different  quality 
are  made  in  great  quantities,  which  the  in- 
habitants are  eager  to  sell :  they  are  fond  of 
trafficking,  and  exorbitant  in  their  demands. 
The  women  sing  simple  airs  in  a  minor  key ; 
and  it  is  said  that  they  can  even  sing  in 
parts :  their  voices  are  very  soil  and  mel- 
low. Much  resemblance  is  seen  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Eooa  and  the  Sandwich 
islanders.  This  island  was  .first  discovered 
in  1643,  by  Tasman,  who  called  it  Middle* 
burg.    Ljng.  174.  30.  E.  Lat  21.  24.  S. 

Eooaigee,  one  of  Jhe  Friendly  islands, 
4  miles  E.  of  Tongataboo. 

EoaooHAKAiA,  an  islet  of  the  Friendly 


Eohsa,  one  of  the  smaller  Hebrides, 
lying  between  IcolmkiH  and  Mull,  and  in- 
habited by  two  families. 

Eot,  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  in  the 
Hebrides,  lying  between  Barry  and  South 
List. 

Epaigne,  a  small  town  of  Normandy, 
near  the  coast ;  it  contains  460  houses,  and 
iz  6  miles  S.  of  Pont  Audemer. 

Era,  a  large  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Guejderland,  with  2100 
inhabitants.  10  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Deven- 
tcr. 

Eperixs,  a  considerable  town  of  Hun- 


\  in  the  lower  county  of  Scharosch,  on 

le  river  Tartza.  It  is  of  an  oblong  shape, 
with  regular  fortifications,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  7400,  who  are  of  a  mixed  German, 
Bohemian,  and  Hungarian  origin.  The 
traffic  of  the  place  consists  in  cattle,  linen, 
corn,  and  wine.  The  inhabitants  are  chief- 
ly Catholics,  and  a  bishopric  was  established 
here  in  1803.  Here  is  also  the  seat  uf  a 
high  court  of  judicature.  15  miles  N.  of 
Caschau.    Long.  21.  15.  E.  Lat  48.  58.  N. 

Epernay,  a  neat  small  town  of  Cham- 
pagne, remarkable  for  the  good  wine  rais- 
ed in  its  neighbourhood,  and  containing 
manufactures,  partly  of  woollens,  partly 
of  hardware.  It  was  taken  by  Henry  IV. 
in  1592,  when  marshal  Biron  was  killed 
by  a  cannon  ball.  It  is  agreeably  situated 
on  the  Marne.  14  miles  S.  of  Rheims. 
Long.  3.  58.  E.  Lat.  49.  3.  N. 

Epebnon,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eure  and  Loir.  Popu- 
lation 1400.  13  miles  N.  E.  of  Chartres. 
Long.  0.  40.  15.  E.  Lat.  48.  35.  N. 

Epfenbach,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Odenwald,  with  900  inhabit* 
ants.  9  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Mosbach. 

Epfich,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  Al« 
sace,  with  2200  inhabitants. 

Ephesus,  anciently  one  of  the  most 
splendid  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  consider- 
ed the  metropolis  of  all  Asia,  but  now  a 
miserable  Turkish  village,  the  habitation  of 
herdsmen  and  farmers,  who  live  in  low  and 
mean  huts,  and  are  sheltered  from  the 
weather  by  large  masses  of  ruinous  walls. 
It  was  situated  originally  about  50  miles  S. 
of  Smyrna,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Cayster,  and  the  shore  of  the  Icarian  sea, 
which  is  a  bay  of  the  Egean ;  but  it  has 
been  so  often  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  that  its 
precise  situation  cannot  be  ascertained.  It 
was  known  in  ancient  times  under  various 
designations.  Its  name  of  Ephesus  is  de- 
rived, according  to  Heraclides,  from  the 
Greek  word  signifying  permission,  because, 
according  to  his  hypothesis,  Hercules  per- 
mitted the  Amazons  to  build  a  city  in  tha{ 
place.  Others  insist  that  Ephesus  was  the 
name  of  the  Amazon  by.  whom  the  city  was 
built,  for  it  is  confidently  affirmed  by  vari- 
ous authors  that  it  was  built  by  an  Amazon; 
while  others  consider  Androclus,  the  son 
of  Codrus,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  Ioniana 
that  settled  in  Asia,  to  have  been  its  found- 
er. This  prince  and  his  immediate  de- 
scendants continued,  during  several  gene- 
rations, to  exercise  the  regal  power  in  the 
new  colony ;  but  afterwards,  a  change,  of 
which  the  date  and  the  occasion  are  un- 
known, took  place  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  city  remained  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  senate,  till  the  time  of  the 
tyrant  Pythagoras,  who  usurped  die  sove* 
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reign  power,  and  who  flourished  before  the 
birth  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  Under  his  suc- 
cessor Pindarus,  who  ruled  with  an  autho- 
rity equally  absolute,  but  with  greater  mo- 
deration, Ephesus  was  besieged  by  Croesus 
Icing  of  Lydia,  who,  from  respect  to  the  tute- 
lary goddess  of  the  place,  restored  to  the  citi- 
*sens  their  former  liberty,  and  conferred  upon 
.them  numerous  marks  of  his  favour.  Pin- 
dams,  who,  according  to  iElian,  was  the 
nephew  of  Croesus,  being  obliged  to  resign 
his  power,  retired  to  Peloponnesus;  but 
the  city,  which  was  successively  subject  to 
the  Persians  and  to  the  Grecian  states, 
seems  to  have  again  fallen  Under  the  do- 
minion of  tyrants.  Of  these,  history  has 
mentioned  Athenagoras,  Comas,  Anstar- 
ehus,  and  Hegesias;  the  last  of  whom  was 
expelled  by  Alexander,  when  he  defeated 
the  Persians  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus, 
and  a  democracy  established  in  the  city. 
After  his  death  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
several  of  his  successors,  and  particularly 
of  Lysimachus,  who  caused  the  ancient  city 
to  be  demolished,  built  a  new  one  in  its 
place  at  a  vastexpence,  in  a  more  conve- 
nient situation,  ana  nearer  the  temple.  But 
to  reluctant  were  the  inhabitants  to  quit 
their  ancient  habitations,  that  the  founder 
bf  the  new  city  caused  ajl  the  drains  that 
conveyed  the  water  into  the  neighbouring 
iens  and  the  Caystcr,  to  be  privately  stop- 
ped up ;  so  that  the  city,  on  the  first  violent 
rains  that  fell,  was  in  great  part  laid  under 
'water;  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
drowned,  ana  those  who  remained  were  in 
this  mariner  constrained  to  retire  into  the 
hew  city.  From  this  period  the  Ephcsians 
were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  till  the 
Romans,  when  they  gave  liberty  to  the 
Greek  states  in  Europe,  extended  the 
same  privileges  to  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Asia.  Reinstated  in  their  ancient  rights, 
they  became  the  allies  of  Rome;  but  were 
afterwards  persuaJM  by  ^iithridates  of 
Pontus  tp  take  part  with  him  against  their 
protectors,  and  even  to  massacre,  without 
distinction,  all  the  Roman  citizens  within 
their  sates.  For  this  barbarity  they  were 
severely  punished  by  the  victorious  Sy  11a, 
who  suffered  his  soldiers  to  live  upon  them 
at  discretion,  and  almost  reduced  them  to 
beggary  to  the  heavy  contributions  which 
he  imposed  ;  but  by  the  favour  which  they 
experienced  from  the  future  emperors  of; 
Rome,  they  regained,  in  a  great  measure, 
their  former  splendour,  and  enjoyed  for 
many  years  some  sftpyr  of  liberty.  -"During 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  '  tjie  city  suffered 
severely  by  an  earthquake,  which  desolated 
the  principal  cities  or  J^m.  It  was  rebuilt, 
however/  yfith  increased  splendour  by  that 
imperor,  who  ornamented  it  with  many 
}&»pii£fent  edifices,    of   wt)icl}  thcr£  are 


now  only  a  few  scattered  ruins  to  he  seen. 
It  continued  to  flourish  under  the  coveto- 
ment  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  vbcii 
Christianity,  under  the  auspices  of  Cofistaa- 
tine  and  Tncodosius,  became  the  establish- 
ed religion  of  the  empire,  muaeros 
churches  were  erected  on  the  ruins  of  ifo 
Pagan  temples.  It  was  under  the  reign  rf 
the  emperor  Alexis,  father  of  Am*  de 
Commena,  that  the  Mahometans  mak 
themselves  masters  Of  Ephesus.  It  va 
agjiin  retaken  from  them  by  the  Greeks  in 
1206,  but  was  finally  lost  in  I2SS,  trA 
from  the  commencement  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, has  formed  part  of  the  Turkish  to- 
minions.  Long  before  the  capture  of  (©• 
stantinonle  by  the  Turks,  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  tne  Greek  empire,  it  bad  fallen  iota 
general  decay  ;  and  a  new  town  and  citadel 
having  been  founded  at  Aiasoluk,  or  Aja- 
soluk,  about  two  miles  distant,  the  atickat 
city  was  soon  totally  abandoned. 

Ephesus  was  considered  of  old  the  eh»if 
ornament  of  Asia,  and  is  mentioned  by  dif- 
ferent historians  as  the  greatest  and  ic«t 
frequented  emporium  of  that  continent  to 
inhabitants  were  addicted  to  snperatitioi, 
sorcery,  and  the  arts  of  divination.  Th« 
were  also  noted  for  luxury  and  licence 
manners.  They  were,  however,  liberJ 
patrons  of  the  fine  arts.  The  most  emi- 
nent masters  both  in  sculpture  and  psir*. 
ing  were  natives  of  the  city,  and  contriv- 
ed to  adorn  its  temples  with  their  chrc* 
works. 

The  great  ornament  of  the  city  of  Efk- 
SU8  was  the  celebrated  temple  of  I>x?. 
which  was*  built  at  the  joint  expenoe  r:  &t 
the  6tates  of  Asia ;  and  for  its  stnsctcn. 
size,  and  the  splendour  of  its  decorate 
was  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of  & 
world.  The  great  Diana  of  the  Ejt-> 
sians,  as  she  was  stilcdby  her  blind  adcr.^ 
was  a  small  statue  of  elm  or  ebony,  ev 
by  one  Canjtias,  though  commonly  bclir^ 
to  have  beep  sent  down  from  '/eaten-* 
Jupiter.  This  statue  had  no  resonHU?  « 
to  Diana  as  she  js  described  in  the  ar^ ' : 
mythology/  but  was  merely  an  Ej£j*^ 
hieroglyphic,  representing  the  godded  • 
nature.  The  original  image  was  st  fc: 
placed  upon  a  block  of  beech  or  elm  wc? 
put  in.  later  times  was  preserved  in  a  slri. 
adorned  with  all  that  wealth  and  p;  -' 
could  contribute.  As  the  veneration  <t  t>. 
inhabitants  of  Asia  for  the  goddt*  r* 
crease^,  a  magnificent  temple  vs$  ob- 
structed on  the  spot  where  the  dm  ■-- 
stood,  and  the  image  was  placed  *~.& 
in  it.  This  temple  is  said  by  Y\inj " 
have  been  several  times  ruined  *ik!  •■> 
Wit.  The  last  of  these  temples*-^  *: 
on  fire  and  destroyed  by  the  pfcflcs":' 
fferostratus,  on  the  day  when  Jtitv-- 
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the  Great  was  bora ;  from  the  absurd  mo- 
tive* as  he  himself  confessed,  of  having  his 
name  transmitted  to  future  ages.    Alexan- 
der the  Great  offered  to  rebuild  the  temple 
at  his  own  expeuce;    but  the  Ephesians 
rejected'  his  offer,  excusing  themselves  by 
(riling  this  vain  prince,   that  It  was  not 
proper  that  one  god  should  build  a  temple 
in  honour  of  another.     The  pillars  and 
other  materials  that  had  been  saved  out  of 
the  flames  were  sold,  and  also  the  jewels  of 
the  Ephesian  women,  who  on  this  occasion 
willingly   contributed  to  accomplish    this 
^wous  work.    The  sum  received  by  those 
means  served  for  carrying  on  the  work  till 
contributions  were  procured   from    other 
parts,  which  very  soon  amounted  to  an  im- 
mense treasure ;  .and  with  this  a  splendid 
structure,  far  exceeding  all  those  that  had 
preceded,  it,  was  raised  in  honour  of  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  the  Ephesians.    Two 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  or  according  to 
Pliny  four  hundred  years,  were  spent  in 
completing  this  work.    It  was  built  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  in  marshy  ground,  to 
secure  it,    as  is  said,  from  earthquakes. 
This  doubled  the  charge,  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  contrive  drains,  at  a  vast  expence, 
*o  convey  the  water  that  came  down  the 
hill  into  the  morass  and  the  Cayster.  These 
drains  or  vaults  are  what  the  present  inha- 
bitants take  for  a  labyrinth.    To  secure  the 
foundations  of  the  conduits  or  sewers  which 
were  to  bear  a  building  of  such  prodigious 
▼eight,  beds'  of  charcoal  were  laid  down 
firmly  rammed,  and  upon  them  others  of 
wool.    The  temple  was  495  feet  in  length, 
tad  SOO  in  breadth,  supported   by  1S7 
pillars,  of  Parian  marble,  and  of  the  Io- 
nic order,  each  60  feet  in  height.     These 
pillars  were  the  works  of  so  many  kings, 
ted  36  of  them  were  curiously  carved  by 
Scopas,  one  of  the  most  famous  sculptures 
rt  antiquity,  while  the  rest  were  finely  po- 
fahed.    Each  pillar,  with  its  base,  was  cal- 
.  vlated  to  contain  1 50  tons  of  marble.  The 
fors  aod  pannelling  were  made  of  cypress 
.  *ood,  polished  and  shining,. and  the  stair- 
*se  of  vine  wood.    It  was  extremely  rich 
a  its  internal  decorations,  and  contained 
Prions  statues  and  pictures,  some  of  which 
toe  the  most  perfect  productions  of  anti- 
.  pity.    The  temple  was  served  by  priests 
fid  virgins  who  were  devoted  to  inviolable 
fcastity.    They  were  only  eligible  from  the 
Bgfrer  classes  of  citizens,  and  enjoyed  a 
*ge  revenue,  with  many  privileges,  and 
fere  besides  enriched  by  the  presents  from 
'He  crowd  of  worshippers  who  resorted  to 
-"  he  animal  festivals.    These  are  mentioned 
:   J  St  Luke  under  the  title  of  Asiarchse, 
:;*d  it  was  their  peculiar  province  toregu- 
:-tte  the  public  sports  that  were  annually 
^formed  h>  honour  of  the  goddess.    The 


temple  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an  asylum, 
which  at  first  extended  to  a  furlong,  was 
afterwards  enlarged  by  Mithrkjates  to  a 
bow-shot,  and  doubled  by  Mark  Antony, 
*o  that  it  took  in  great  part  of  the  city ; 
but  Tiberius,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  many 
abuses  and  disorders  that  attended  privileges 
of  this  kind,  recalled  them  all,  and  declared 
that  no  man  guilty  of  any  wicked  or  dis- 
honest action  should  escape  justice,  though 
he  fled  to  the  altar  itself.  This  celebrated 
edifice  was  destroyed  during  the  invasion  of 
the  Goths,  A.  D.  260 ;  and  so  completely 
has  the  work  of  ruin  been  performed,  that 
its  site  now  aflbrds  matter  or  conjecture  and 
controversy  to  travellers.  The  splendid  re- 
mains of  the  works  of  taste  and  magnifi- 
cence with  which  this  far  famed  city  was 
once  adorned,  still  lie  scattered  about  and 
attest  its  former  grandeur.  A  part  of  the 
aqueduct  which  brought  water  into  the  town 
is  still  to  be  seen,  with  its  marble  pillars, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
the  Greek  emperors.  There  are  two  vast 
gateways  of  a  theatre  or  a  Naumachia,  and 
some  walls  of  brick,  faced  with  marble  sla*bs, 
supposed  either  to  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  temple  of  Diana,  or  of  the  church  of 
St  John;  and  at  the  decayed  village'  of 
Aiasoluk  is  a  large  portal,  formerly  leading 
to  the  citadel,  and  wholly  built  with  Ro- 
man tiles,  faced  with  polished  marble. 
Over  the  gateway,  and  above  a  very  rich 
frieze,  are  three  pieces  of  exquisite  sculp- 
ture, one  of  them  representing  the  bring- 
ing of  the  body  of  Patroclus  to  Achilles. 
Aiasoluk,  which  is  now  all  that  remains  of 
the  ancient  Ephesus,  is  a  miserable  village 
of  mud  cottages,  with  about  a  dozen  of 
small  square  buildings  of  brick,  the  ruins 
of  orchards  or  baths,  and  inhabited  by  40 
or  50  families  of  Turkish  herdsmen,  who 
live  in  extreme  wretchedness,  without  one 
Christian  among  them ;  so  completely  has 
the  glory  of  the  ancient  city  passed  away. 
Long.  27. 37.  £.  Lat.  37. 50.  N. 

Ephhata,  or  Tunkesstown,  a  town  or 
village  of  Pennsylvania,  founded  by  a  reli- 
gious sect  called  Tunkers.  It  is  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  Calico  creek,  which 
joins  the  Conestoga,  a  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehannah.  It  consists  of  about  40  build- 
ings, and  is  50  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Epidauhus,  a  village  of  the  Morea,  in 
Argolis,  consisting  of  a  few  huts.  It  has  a 
(rood  port,  formed  by  a  bold  peninsula,  on 
which  the  ancient  city  stood ;  and  of  which 
there  are  still  some  remains, 

Epilla,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  Ar- 

ragon,    on  the    Xalon.    Population  3200, 

17  miles  W.  of  Saragossa.    Long.  8.  6.  W. 

t*t.  41.  44.  N. 

JSfjnac,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
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department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  with 
1200  inhabitants.  11  miles  E.  N.  £.  of 
Autun. 

Epinal,  a  town  pf  Lorraine,  in  France, 
and  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Vos- 
ges.  The  Moselle  divides  it  into  two  un- 
equal parts;  it  is  well  built,  has  a  few 
manufactures,  and  a  considerable  traffic  in 
cattle  and  timber.  Population  7500.  10 
miles  N.  W.  of  RenuremonU  Long.  6. 34. 
£.  Lat  48.  12.  N. 

JEfinay,  a  town  of  France,  between 
Xillc  and  Dpuav.  .  It  contains  nearly  500 
houses. 

Epingbx,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Baden,  with  2450  inhabitants.  18 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Heidelberg. 

E  pi  no  i,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  North,  7  miles  S.  of  Lille, 

JSpirus,  an  extensive  country  in  the 
nortH-west  part  of  Greece,  stretching  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic,  xrom  the 
Acroceraunian  mountains  to  the  river  Arta. 
It  had  Macedon  to  the  east,  with  Mto\\& 
and  the  Ionian  sea  to  the  south.  In  the  re- 
mote ages  of  antiquity  it  was  inhabited  by 
several  distinct  tribes,  whose  incorporation 
into  one  state  was  accomplished  by  the 
princes  of  the  Molossi.  It  figured,  how- 
ever, comparatively  little  in  ancient  history 
until  the  reign  of  the  celebrated  Fyrrhus. 
After  its  conquest  by  the  Romans,  it  be- 
came known  by  the  name  of'  Ayricum 
Grttdeme.  In  tne  days  of  Venetian  pros- 
perity it  was  occupied  by  that  republic, 
and  retained  till  the  15th  century,  when  it 
was  subdued  by  the  Turks.  Jt  now  con- 
stitutes what  is  properly  called  Lower  Al- 
bania, the  province  of  that  name  compre? 
bending,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  Turkish 
Dalmatia,  besides  the  small  tract  called  Al- 
taniaby  the  ancients.  Joanniria  is  the  capital. 
Enscopt.  See  Piscadpia. 
Episcofia,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Basili- 
cata,  19  miles  TV.  by  S.  of  Tutsi. 

Efouh,  a  town  of  Hindogtan,  in  Beja- 
pour,  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Merritch. 
'  Epping,  a  town  and  parish  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Essex.  Jt  hojds  a  weekly 
market  and  two  annual  fairs.  Population 
J473.    17  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  London. 

Epping,  a  township  of  ihe  United  States^ 
in  Rockingham  county,  New  Hampshire.  ' 
Epsom,  a  town  and  parish  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  on  the  west  side  of 
Banstead  Downs,  on  which  rapes  are  held 
annually.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are 
medicinal  springs,  which  were  originally  dis- 
covered in  1618;  but  their  repute  has  de- 
clined. Population  2515.  14  miles  S.  of 
London. 

»  Epstein,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Nassau,  containing  1100  inhabit- 
ants.   9  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Menu. 
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Er$Ey  a  mall  river  of  France,  -vkich 

falls  into  .the  Seine  below  Vernon. 

Epworth,  a  town,  and  parish  of  Bag- 
land,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  situated  on 
the  isle  of  Axholm.  This  town  ia  straggling 
and  irregularly  built:  its  chief  mamnJac- 
ture  is  of  sacking  and  bagging.  A  weekly 
market  and  two  annual  fairs  are  held  hat. 
Population  1503.  11  miles  N.  of  Gains- 
borough, and  159  :N.  of  London. 

Equikunk  Cheek,  a  river  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  runs  into  the  Delaware.  Long. 
75.  20.  W.  Lat  41.  52.  N. 

Era,  a  river  of  Etruria,  which  runs  into 
theAino,  14  miles  above  Pisa. 

Era,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern  sea, 
near  tile  west  coast  of  Aroo.  Long.  135, 
3.  £.  Lat  5. 14.  S. 

Erach,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  Car-* 
natic,  15  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Cottpetta. 

Erachetty,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  district  of  Dindigul,  8  miles  S.  of  Qtenv- 
paliam, 

Eradeeba,  a  village  of  Abyssinia,  90 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Gondar. 

Erajarvi,  a  small  town  of  Finland,  35 
miles  from  Tavastland. 

E  bar  lea,  or  Erexu,  a  considerable 
town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Romania,  on 
the  sea  of  Marmora,  •anciently  called  He- 
racles. It  contains  7000  inhabitants,  has  a 
double  harbour,  and  is  the  see  of  a  Greek 
archbishop.  10  miles  S.  of  Bodosto,  and  4$ 
TF.  of  Constantinople. 

Eram,  a  town  of  Arabia,  near  the  Bed 
sea,  50  miles  S.  pf  Mecca. 

Era  ma,  St,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in 
the  Terra  di  Ban,  8  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Bi- 
ietto. 

JIramnoo,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of 
the  gulf  of  Cutch,  on  the  western  coast 
bf  India,  containing  a  town  of  £he  same 
pame.  '  Long.  68.  40.  E.  Lat.  22.  32.  K. 
'    Era  no,  a  town  on  the  island  of  Ceram. 
Erango,  St?  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in 
fbe  Terra  di  Bari,  15  miles  E.  of  Gravina. 
JSrasmo,  St,   a  small   island,    in    the 
Lasunes  of  Venice,  defended  by  a  fort,  4 
miles  to  fye  N.  E.  of  Venice. 

Erasmus,  a  town  on  the  island  pf  Cey« 
Jpn,  30  miles  N.  W.  of  Trincpnaalee. 
*  Erat,  St,  a  small  town  of  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Lucerne,  2  miles  W.  of  Sursee. 

E ravins koi,  s  fortress  of  Siberia,  in 
the  government  of  Irkutsk,  80  miles  S.  S.  £. 
of  Barguzinsk.  Long.  111.  14.  £.  Lat  15?. 
32/lC 

Erbach,  a,  county  of  Franconia,  in  the 
tract  called  the  Odehwald.  Though  moun- 
tainous, it  is  productive  in  corn,  and  has 
also  vines  and  pastures:  the  population  is 
about  24,200. 

Ebbach,  a  small  town  of  Germany,  an 
the  river  Mummling,  and  capital  of  the 
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district.  80  miles  N.E,  of  Man? 


Erbach,  a  small  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Nassau,  on  the  {Uune,  containing  above 
600  inhabitants.  14  miles  W.  of  Men tz. 

Errach,  a  small  river  of  France,  which 
runs  into  the  Blies,  9  miles  W.  of  Deux 
Ponta. 

Eslbach,  a  small  town  of  Wirtemberg, 
situated  on  the  Danube,  containing  1300 
inhabitants.  7  miles  S.  W.  of  Ulm. 

Ersat,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
of  Diarbekir,  58  miles  S.  E.  of 


Erbaz,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  86 
■otiea  W.S.W.  of  Degnizlu,  35  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  Scalanova. 

EanKKnosT,  a  small  town  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  district  of  Parkstein,  on  the  Waldnab, 
trith  1100  inhabitants. 

EmacsannESHEiM,  a  village  in  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  with  75Q  inhabitants.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  a  productive  mine  of 
quicksilver. 

Erbii,  the  ancient  Arbeh,  a  town  of 
Persia,  in  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  situated 
on  an  eminence  commanding  an  extensive 
plain,  which  abounds  in  grain  and  fruit.  It 
is  surrounded  by  walk,  but  is  now  a  poor 
plane,  whose  population  does  not  exceed 
8000  or  3OQ0,  almost  all  Kurds  or  Chair 
deans*  Mules  are  used  in  the  agricultural 
operations  of  the  neighbourhood.  Not  far 
from  Efbil  Alexander  the  Great  defeated 
pariua.  QQ  miles  E.  of  MosuL  Long.  43. 
20.  E.  Lat.  36.  11.  N. 

Eawsnoap,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  JSrzgebirg,  3  miles  8.  of  Freyberg. 

E&blsaach,  a  small  town  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Lower  Danube,  34  miles 
E.S.E-  oflngoldstadt. 

Errbay,  a  small  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Loire  Inferieure,  with  lSOQfcH 
habitants. 

EapALL,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Salop,  with  1091  inhabitants,  6 
miles  from  Shrewsbury; 

Erchek,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  AaeTbijan,  60  miles  E.  N.  E.  of 
Tabriz. 

Erdbero,  a  small  town  of  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Znaym,  on  the  borders  of 
Austria. 

EanBH-TCffAO,  a  town  of  Chinese  Tar-r 
tary,  in  the  country  of  the  Eluths,  680 
miles  N.  W.  of  Pekin.  Long.  JOS.  44.  E» 
tat.  46.  58.  N. 

£aniKG,  a  small  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Iser,  with,  1700  inhabitants, 
20  miles  S.  of  Landehut,  Long.  11.  SS.  8. 
£.  Lat.  48. 18.  85.  N. 

EaoiCAVHQOoar,  a  village  of  Silesia,  in 
the  circle  of  Hirschberg,  with  6Q0  inha- 
bitants. 


EapMANNSHAusEK,  a  village  of  Wir- 
temberg, in  the  department  of  the  En*, 
with  900  inhabitants. 

Eanon,  a  small  town  of  Hungary,  18 
miles  S.  E.  of  Sathmar.  Long.  S3.  53.  40. 
E.  Lat.  47.  37.  53.  N. 

Erdodszapa,  a  small  town  of  Hungary, 
86  miles  S.  E.  of  Sathmar,  Long.  33.  58. 
40.  E.  Lat.  47.  37.  5$.  N. 

Ean&E,  a  river  of  Franee,  which  runs 
into  the  Loire  at  Nantes. 

Ereklre,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Cerauiania,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Kalys,  in  the  centre 
of  a  very  fine  district  It  stands  in  front 
of  a  hill,  and  is  of  considerable  siae,  though 
of  mean  appearance,  as  the  houses  are  con- 
structed of  mud,  or  with  bricks  dried  in  the 
sun,  as  is  common  throughout  the  province. 
The  gardens  yield  much  fruit,  especially 
pears.  This  town  is  said  to  be  the  ancient 
Heracles,  Long.  34.  34.  E.  Lat.  37.  80.  N. 

Erekli,  Ereori,  or  Pevpebachi,  a  sea- 
port town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Black 
sea.  »00  miles  E.  of  Constantinople,  Long. 
31. 18.  E.  Lat.  41.  36.  N. 

Eremeoike,  a  town  of  Thibet,  85  miles 
S.ofTourfan. 

Eres,  or  Eais,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Schirvan,  on  the  borders  of 
Armenia,  in  a  sta^e  of  decay.  80  miles 
&  W.  of  Qeabend,  and  180  S.  E.  of  Teflis. 

Eresma,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  ran* 
into  the  Pueto  between  flimancas  and  Tor- 
desUlas. 

Erf,  a  small  river  of  Germany,  which 
falls  into  the  Maine  1^  miles  above  Mil* 
tenberg. 

Erf,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into 
the  Rhine  at  Btimahurg. 

Erfa,  a  town  of  Corsica,  85  miles 
W.N.W.ofBastia. 

Erft,  a  rivet  of  Westphalia,  which  alia 
into  the  Rhine  near  Neuss. 

Erfurt,  a  town  of  Saxony,  now  belong* 
ing  to  Prussia,  situated  on  the  river  Gera, 
branches  of  which  traverse  the  town  in  the 
form  of  canals.  The  population,  18,000, 
is  partly  Lutheran,  partly  Catholic,  and  the 
mamatracy  is  composed  of  members  from, 
both  churches.  A  university  was  founded 
here  so  for  back  as  1393,  and  renewed  in 
an  improved  shape  in  1767:  it  was  com-, 
mon  to  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants, 
but  was  suppressed  from  deficiency  of 
funds  in  1816.  Erfurt  has  a  well  built 
citadel  on  an  eminence  called  Petersberg. 
After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Jena,  a  corps 
of  Prussians,  in  number  14,000,  retreated 
hither,  but  were  obliged  to  surrender  the 
ne^t  day  to  the  French ;  a  park  of  artillery 
of  130  pieces  fell  likewise  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  Two  years  after,  in  September 
}80S,  Erfurt  was  tne  scene  of  a  memorable 
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interview  between  the  emperor  of  Russia 
and  Bonaparte;  and  finally,  in  October 
1813,  the  possession  of  this  place  was  the 
chief  cause  that  the  French  array  escaped 
destruction  in  their  hasty  retreat  from  Leip- 
sic.  Erfurt  is  now  the  capital  of  an  exten- 
sive province,  but  is  said  to  have  been,  in 
the  16th  century,  a  place  of  much  greater 
population;  being  at  that  time  a  central 
point  of  intercourse,  and  carrying  on  a  great 
traffic  in  wood,  previously  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  indigo.  The  inhabitants  are  partly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens 
and  silk.  The  town,  though  not  well  built, 
contains  several  good  public  edifices;  the 
number  of  gardens  belonging  to  private 
houses  is  unusually  large,  and  the  adjacent 
country  is  fertile.  19  miles  W.  of  Weimar, 
1 10  W.  of  Dresden,  and  160  £.  of  Cologne. 
Long.  11.  2.  26.  £.  Lat.  50.  58.  45.  N. 

£rg£N,  mountains  of  Siberia,  forming 
part  of  the  chain  Sayauth,  and  extending 
into  the  provinces  of  Kolhyvane  and  Ir- 
kutsk. 

~  Ebgenzinoen,  a  small  town  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  in  the  county  of  Hohenberg,  with 
1900  inhabitants. 

Erg  BBS,  a  small  river  of  France,  in  Al- 
sace, which  falls  into  the  111  above  Stras- 


Srgersheim,  a  village  of  Franconia,  in 
the  district  of  Ufienheim,  with  a  castle  and 
680  inhabitants. 

-  Eroershbim,  a  village  of  Alsace,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  with 
700  inhabitants. 

Eroktz,  a  small  river  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Bale ;  it  fells  into  the 
Rhine  near  Augst 

Ergolz,  a  river  of  Suabia,  which  runs 
into  the  Rhine  3  miles  below  Rheinfeld. 

Eri,  a  small  river  of  Italy,  in  the  Pope- 
dom, which  traverses  the  duchy  of  Brac- 
ciano,  and  falls  into  the  Tuscan  sea  13 
miles  from  Civita  Vecchia. 

Ehibale,  Loch,  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  oft 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  county  of  Suther- 
land, forming  a  spacious  harbour  with  ex- 
cellent anchorage. 

Ericeyra,  a  town  of  Portugal,  on  the 
sea  coast,  80  miles  N.  W.  of  Lisbon. 

Eric  ho,  the  ancient  Oricum,  a  harbour 
of  Albania,  in  the  gulf  of  Avlona,  where 
Turkish  vessels  touch  for  fresh  water. 

Ericht,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  Perth- 
shire, about  94  miles  in  length,  but  not 
more  than  1  mile  in  breadth. 

Ericht,  or  Erocht,  a  river  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Storraont,  in  the  same  county.  It 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Ardle  and 
£lackwater,  or  Shee,  at  Rochalrie;  and 
after  a  coupe  of  13  or  14  miles  south-east 
falls  into  the  Isla  near  Cupar.  In  its  pas- 
'tge  through  the  valley  of  Strathmore,  it 


is  a  very  rapid  river,  frequently  0verfloff  ing 
its  banKs,  and  doing  considerable  damage 
to  the  farmers.  Its  channel  is  fn  general 
rocky  and  uneven,  and  it  often  varies  in  its 
depth  and  breadth.  The  banks  in  some 
parts  are  very  low,  but  in  most  places  they 
are  very  high  and  rugged,  and  often  enter- 
ed witn  wood.  About  two  miles  north 
from  the  village  of  Blairgowrie;  tbey  rise 
at  least  200  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  on  the  west  side  are  formed,  lor  about 
700  feet  in  length,  and  220  feet  in  height, 
of  perpendicular  rock,  as  smooth* a*  if 
formed  by  the  tool  of  a  workman*  Here 
the  botanist  will  find  ample  fund  rbr  enter- 
tainment, and  the  naturalist  will  be  highly 
gratified  by  the  appearance  of  the  primary 
strata  of  freestone,  admirably  displayed. 
About  one  mile  below  Blairgowrie  »  the 
Keith,  a  fine  natural  cascade.  The  scenety 
on  the  banks  of  this  river  is  peculiarly  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque.  It  abounds  witS 
salmon  and  and  trout,  and,  for  two  miles 
below  the  Keith,  it  is  said  to  afford  better 
rod-fishing  than  any  other  river  in  the  king- 
dom. 

Erie,  Fort,  a  strong  fortification  in  Up- 
per Canada,  situated  on  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  Nia- 
gara river.    During  the  late  war  between 
America  and  Britain,  it  was  considerably 
strengthened,  and  connected  by  *  chain  of ' 
field  works,  with  a  strong  battery  on  Snakr- 
hill,  about  1100  yards  distant.    -97  nriles 
S.  by  E.  of  Niagara  fort     Long.  78.  SO. 
30.  W.  Lat.  42.  5!>.  N. 
•    Erie,  Lake,  a  lake  of  North  America, 
through  the  middle  of  which  runs  the  bomM 
dary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Ca- 
nada.   The  waters  of  Lake  Huron,  and  the 
other  great  lakes  which  runs  into  the  snath- 
west  end  of  it,  descend  into  it  through  De- 
troit river ;  and  it  is  connected  with  Lake 
Ontario  on  the  north-east  by  the  Niagara 
river,  which  is  86  miles  in  length.     It  ex- 
tends south-west  and  north-east  231  miles \ 
its  greatest  breadth  is  63^  raBes,  and  in 
circumference  it  is  658  miles.    It  is  liable, 
like  the  other  sreot  lakes  of  Canada,  to 
severe  storms,  which  raise  a  heavy  swell  on 
its  vast  expanse  of  waters ;  'but  there  are 
many  good  harbours,  particularly  on  the 
northern  side.    These  afford  protection  to 
the  numerous  vessels  which  navigate  it. 
Its  greatest  depth  is  between  40  and  4£ 
fathoms;  its  bottom  generally  rocky,  which' 
renders  the  anchorage  precarious.  It  abounds 
with  great  variety  offish.    Long.  79.  50.  to 
83.  W.  Lat.  41.  60.  to  43.  N. 

Eair,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
Pennsylvania,  situated  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  It  contains 
altogether  800  houses,  with  a  church, 
court-bouse,  apd  a  public  prison.  Theatre?** 
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fr  regular  and  well  hid  oat.  Eastward 
£tlie  town  stands  a  strong  battery,  and  on 
W  point  of  "the  peninsula  a  large  block- 
asase,  which  combined,  completely  de- 
»<1  the  harbour.  At  this  town  there  is  a 
Irk -yard,  with  storehouses,  wharfs,  &c 
arming  die  American  naval  depot  on  the 
a\te. 
EaiEux,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs 
■to  the  Rhone  at  Heau-chastel. 

Krilpaal,  a  town  of  the  province  of 
Itrckley,  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
lv«,   e  miles  S.  E.  of  Munnyporc. 

Kaixo-K  astro,  a  small  town  of  Greece, 
n  the  province  of  Livadia,  situated  on  the 
astern  declivity  of  Mount  Helicon,  and 
orresponding  in  its  position  to  the  ancient 
rhespi*. 

Erxkghausfn,  a  village  of  Westphalia, 
in  the  county  of  Mark,  with  extensive 
manufactures  of  hardware. 

KaiSKAY,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  separated 
from  the  island  of  South  Uist  by  a  narrow 
strait  called  Eriskay  sound.  This  island 
is  about  5  miles  in  circumference.  Long. 
7.  16.  W.  Lat57.4.  N. 

Erith,  a  village  arid  parish  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  or  the  river  Thames.  Popula- 
tion 1119.    9  miles  E.  of  Woolwich. 

Erith,  or  Earith,  a  township  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  situated 
on  the  river  Ouse.  Population  497.  6 
miles  from  St  Ives,  and  60  from  London. 

Eritzka,  a  town  of  Siberia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Irkutsk.  90  miles  E.  of  fo- 
rensic. 

Eritkia,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
Xatolia,  anciently  called  Erythra.  It  was 
a  seaport,  and  nad  a  SDacious  harbour; 
there  was  also  a  temple  dedicated  to  Her- 
cules, esteemed  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in 
Asia.     36  miles  W.  of  Smyrna. 

Erivan,  sometimes  called  Persian  Ar- 
menia, a  province  of  Persia,  bounded  on 
the  north  and  west  by  the  Mossian  Hills, 
on  the  south  by  the  river  Araxes,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  districts  Tharabang  and 
Sharadang..  It  is  of  considerable  extent, 
and  has  a  salubrious  climate;  but  the  winter 
is  of  long  duration.  The  surface  is  in 
general  mountainous,  intersected  by  fertile 
rallies,  but  owing  to  the  climate,  it  is  not 
productive  of  fruit  nor  do  olives  flourish. 
Fish  and  game  are  plentiful.  The  principal 
towns  of  this  province  are  Erivan  and 
Nscsivan.  * 

Erivan,  Irtan,  or  Irivan,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Erivan,  situated  on  the 
lionks  of  the  river  Tergui,  which  rises 
from  a  lake,  about  70  miles  farther  north, 
and  three  leagues  lower  falls  into  the  Araxes. 
The  water  and  fruit  are  said  to  be  unwhole- 
some, and  the  surrounding  country  is  sub? 


ject  to  frequent  earthquakes.  On  one  side 
the  city  surmounts  a  precipice  600  feet  high 
overhanging  the  river,  and  is  encompassed 
by  a  double  wall.  It  is  commanded  by  a 
spacious  eastle  built  on  a  steep  rock,  wherein 
the  khan  or  governor  was  accustomed  to 
reside,  and  which  is  defended  by  a  triple 
wall  on  three  sides,  and  inaccessible  on  the 
fourth.  It  was  remarked  by  the  travellers 
of  last  century,  that  Erivan  *'  abounds  more 
in  vineyards  and  gardens  than  in  houses.  * 
It  has  suffered  severely  from  repeated 
sieges,  which  have  reduced  it  to  a  ruinous 
condition,  and  greatly  diminished  the  po- 
pulation. In  the  year  1635  the  town  of 
Erivan  having  been  taken  from  the  Turks 
by  the  king  of  Persia,  he  changed  its  posi- 
tion to  its  present  site,  about  a  mile  from 
where  it  stood  formerly.  The  pacha  of 
Diarbekir  sat  down  before  it  in  1724,  with 
a  numerous  army,  of  which  he  lost  24,000, 
in  four  unsuccessful  attemps  to  storm,  and 
other  casualties;  but  the  inhabitants,  arte* 
a  brave  defence,  at  length  capitulated.  It 
was  taken  by  Nadir  Shah  in  1 748,  and  sines 
his  time  has  been  in  possession  of  the 
Persians.  The  Russians  blockaded  the 
city  during  six  months  in  1808,  and  then 
endeavoured  to  take  it  by  assault,  but  they 
were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and 
lost  half  their  army  in  its  subsequent 
retreat  to  Teflis.  Long.  44.  35.  E.  Lat. 
40.  90.  N. 

Erkelens,  a  small  town  of  the  Prussian 
states,  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  Population 
9950.  98  miles  N.  E.  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe. 
Long.  6. 13.  E.  Lat.  51.  8.  N. 

Erkheim,  a  large  village  of  the  Bava- 
rian states,  on  the  Guns,  near  Memmingen; 
Population  1700. 

Erlarrunn,  s  village  of  Franconia,  on 
the  Maine,  with  800  inhabitants.  4  miles 
N.of  Schainfeld. 

Erlach,  a  small  but  well  built  town  of 
Switzerland,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Jolimont,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  lake  of 
Bienne,  15  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Bern. 

Erlach,  a  small  town  of  Pranconia, 
in  the  principality  of  Schwaraenburg. 

Erlat,  Great  and  Little,  two  rivers 
of  Austria,  which  rise  in  the  mountains 
that  border  on  Styria,  and  rail  into  the 
Danube  near  Pechlarn.  They  are  rapid 
and  unfit  for  navigation. 

Erlan,  a  tolerably  large  towTH)f  Hungary, 
in  the  county  of  Hewcsch,  situated  in  s 
pleasant  valley,  and  watered  by  a  rivulet  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  of  very  ancient  date, 
and  after  being  many  centuries  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  was  raised  to  an  archbishopric  in 
1803.  The  population,  in  number,  about 
15,000,  is  of  mixed  descent,  being  Gert 
mans,  Hungarians,  and  Rascians.  Here 
are  churches  for  different  religions;  the  dwe)« 
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ling  houses  are  in  general  niu,  but  there 
are  several  good  edifices,  particularly  the 
cathedral  and.  the  archbishop's  palace.  The 
citadel  is  strong  and  stands  on  a  lofty  rock. 
Here  also  is  an  academy,  with  teachers  in 
theology,  philosophy,  and  law.  The  town 
suffered  frequently  in  former  times  in  the 
Turkish  wars ;  and  in  1800  no  less  than  a 
third  part  of  it  was  oonsumed  by  fire.  38 
miles  N.  £.  of  Buda,  and  190  E.  S.  £.  of 
Vienna.  Long.  20.  31.  45.  E.  Lat.  47.  53. 
64.  N. 

Eblanoen,  a  town  of  Franconia,  sub- 
ject to  Bavaria,  and  situated  on  the  high 
road  from  Leipsic  to  Bayreuth,  It  stands 
in  a  pleasant  country,  and  the  part  called 
the  new  town  is  well  built,  having  been 
constructed  for  the  French  Protestants  who 
fled  thither  in  1$86,  on  the  repeal  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  Erlangen  has  a  university 
Removed  hither  from  Bayreuth,  and  con- 
siderably augmented  in  1769;  but  the 
number  of  the  students  has  not  yet  exceed- 
ed 200.  The  population  of  Erlangen  is 
8500;  they  are  partly  employed  in  manu- 
factures; hats,  stockings,  gloves,  &c.  be- 
ing made  here.  11  roues  N.  of  Nurem- 
berg, and  19.  S.  of  Bamberg.  Long,  11* 
4.  E.  Lat.  49. 35, 36YN. 

Erlbach,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs 
into  the  Rhine  7  miles  above  Germer- 
aheim. 

EaLBACR,  a  town  of  the  Bavarian  states, 
17  miles  W.  of  Nuremberg. 

Erlbach,  Unteb,  a  town  of  Franconia, 
in  the  margraviate  of  Anspach,  4  miles  W. 
of  8palt. 

]$rlebach,  a  river  of  Austria,  which 
runs  into  the  Danube  6  miles  below  Ips, 

Bblebach,  a  river  of  Germany,  which 
rises  in  Nassau,  and  runs  into  the  Ni4da 
SraOea  W.of  WUbel. 

Eblenbach,  a  small  village  of  the  Bava- 
rian states,  in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine, 
near  Kaiserslautern.  On  the  heights  near 
this  village  was  fought  an  obstinate  action 
between  tne  French  and  Prussians  on  29th 
November  1793. 

Eblenbach,  a  small  town  of  Germany, 
near  the  Maine,  10  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Wer- 
theim. 

Eblenbach,  a  village  of  France,  in 
Alsace,  with  900  inhabitants. 

Eblenbach,  a  large  and  well  built  vil- 
lage of  Switzerland,  18  miles  S.  of  Berne. 

Eblenbach,  a  village  of  Franconia,  with 
.  000  inhabitants,  3  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Qemim- 
(jfen. 

Eblingbei*,  a  village  of  Wirtemberg, 
with  600  inhabitants.  9  miles  N.  W.  of 
Ludwigsburg. 

Eblinoshofen,  a  village  of  the  Bava- 
rian states,  near  Donauwert,  with  600 
^ohabi^nts. 


Eakach,  a  small  town  of  Cannthit,  t 

miles  S.  of  Saxenburg. 

Ebmatingen,  a  small  town  of  Switzer- 
land, on  the  Untersec,  3  miles  W.  of 
Constance. 

Ebmelo,  a  village  o£  the  Netherlands, 
in  Guelderland,  with  1100  inhabitants.  3 
miles  S.  of  Harderwyk. 

Ebmenak,  a  town  a£  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Cavamania,  63  mile*  &• 
of  Konieh. 

East  enonville,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  die  CHse,  with  a  cartie 
and  elegant  gardens,  which  belonged  for- 
marly  to  Gabrielle  d'Etrees,  the  mistress  of 
Henry  IV.  The  celebrated  J.  J.  Rotwiean 
lies  interred  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  poplars 
in  the  park  belonging  to  the  castle.  6  miles 
S.  E.  of  Senlis. 

Ebmington,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Devon,  containing  917  in- 
habitants. 210  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Los- 
don. 

Ebms,  a  small  river  of  Wirtemberg, 
which  falls  into  the  Neckar,  4  miles  S.  W. 
of  Nurtingen. 

Ebmsleben,  a  small  town  of  the  Prus- 
sian states,  on  the  Selke,  14  miles  S.  E.  of 
Halberstadt. 

Ebnatia,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natalia,  situated  on  the  gulf  of  Satalia,  16 
miles  N.  W.  of  Satalia.  Long.  30,  84.  E. 
Lat  36.  50.  N. 

Ebne,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rises  in 
the  county  of  Longford,  and  eraeanng  the 
county  of  Cavan,  passes  through  Lough 
Erne,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  and 
flows  into  the  bay  of  Donegil  3  miles 
below  Ballyshannon. 

Ebne,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises 
about  five  miles  from  Brent  in  Devonshire, 
and  runs  into  the  English  channel  5  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Modbury. 

Ebnee,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into 
the  Mayenne  2  miles  N.  of  Laval. 

Ernee,  a  town  of  France,  situated  on 
the  above  river.  Population  4750.  12  miles 
W.  of  Mayenne,  and  15  N.  N.  W.  of 
Laval. 

Ebnsdobf,  a  large  village  of  Silesia,  in 
the  circle  of  Reiohenbach,  with  1650  inha- 
bitants. 

Ernspach,  a  town  of  'Wirtemberg,  on 
the  Kocher;  though  very  small,  having 
only  120  houses,  it  contains  extensive  iron 
works.  4  miles  N.  of  Ohringen. 

Ebnsthal,  a  small  town  of  Saxony,  in 
the  county  of  Schonburz.  Population  1900. 
7  miles  W.  of  Chemnitz.  Long.  12. 3fc 
E.  Lat.  50.  45.  N. 

v  Eboldsheim,  a  large  village  of  Wir* 
temberg,  on  the  lller,  with  1300  inhabit- 
ants. 

Eboph.eevo,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
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government  of  Irkutsk,    60  mile*  N.  of 
talagftmkoL 

E&ofina,  *  kingdom  of  Western  Africa, 
ituated  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  Gambia. 

Kaon,  a  small  fortified  town  qf  the 
«>uth  of  India,  district  of  Coimbetoor, 
>elonging  to  the  British.  Long.  16. 90.  B. 
Lat.  11.56.  N. 

EaotJiD,  a  fortified  town  in  the  south  of 
India*  province  of  Coimbetoor.  It  originally 
belonged  to  the  naich  of  Madura,  but  was 
taken  from  him  by  the  rajah  of  Seringa- 
patam,  in  the  year  1667.  It  was  taken  ny 
the  British  in  1768,  but  retaken  by  Hyder 
Aii  in  the  same  year.  It  was  again  taken 
bjr  the  British  in  1790,  and  retaken  by 
Tippoo.  Along  with  the  province,  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  British  in  the 
year  1799.  It  has  a  small  district  around  it 
bearing  the  same  name ;  and  the  town  at 
one  period  contained  3000  houses,  but 
during  the  various  sieges  it  has  experienced, 
was  much  reduced.  It  is  now  recovering; 
and  contains  about  400  houses.  A  canal 
has  been  lately  cut  in  its  vicinity,  which  it 
is  expected  will  much  benefit  the  inhabit- 
ants.    Long.  77.  50.  £.    Lat.  11.  19.  N. 

EaoucHETi,  a  town  of  Turkish  Armenia, 
22  miles  S.  of  Aghalzike,  and  85  W.  of 
Erivan. 

Ear,  a  small  town  formerly  subject  to 
Cologne,  situated  near  Lecherich,  and  has 
800  inhabitants. 

Erf,  a  large  village  of  the  Netherlands, 

in  North  Brabant,  with  1700  inliabitants. 

3  miles  £.  of  Vechel,  and  8  N.  of  Helmont. 

Ear*,  a  river  of  Hesse  Cassel,  which 

falls  into  the  Dyrael  opposite  Warburg. 

Erfkx,  a  small  town  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  noted  for  its  excellent 
wine.     Population  750. 

EaQui,  Cape,  a  promontory  on  the  coast 

«f  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Cotes 

du  Nond.  Long.  2.  37.  W.  Lat  48.  35.  N. 

Eaaa,  a  town,  of  Portugal,  on  the  river 

Erra,  22  miles  S.  E.  of  Santarem. 

Emu  a,  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Tagus, 
12  miles  £.  of  Salvatierra,  in  the  province 
of  Estremadura. 

EasAiARi,  a  village  of  Egypt,  10  miles 
N.  W.  of  Cairo. 

Errecf,  or  Rip,  a  province  of  Morocco, 
situated  along  the  Mediterranean.  It  a- 
bounds  in  corn  and  wine.  Mr  Jackson  es- 
timates the  population  at  200,000.  The 
mountains  behind  are  inhabited  by  a  race 
of  Brebers,  who  receive  their  name  from 
the  province,  and  are  peculiarly  distinguish- 
ed for  fierceness  and  courage.  The  eye  of 
an  Brreef  has  become  proverbial  for  its 
keen  and  piercing  expression. 

Ebbing  den,  a  pariah  of  England,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  196  miles  N.  of 
London,  containing  K>13  inhabitants. 


Ebro,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into 
the  Bormida  3  miles  S.  W.  of  Acqui. 

Erroad,  Erouad,  or  Erodu,  a  town  of 
Hindostan,  in  the  province  of  Coimbetoor, 
in  a  fine  healthy  situation,  on  a  canal  from 
the  river  Bhawani,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  executed  400  years  ago.  Erroad  con- 
sisted of  3000  houses  in  the  time  of  Hyder, 
which,  when  visited  by  Dr  Francis  Bu- 
chanan, were  reduced  to  400.  But  it  was 
rapidly  recovering  from  the  calamities  of 
warfare.  There  u  a  large  mud  fort.  104 
miles  S.  E.  from  Seringapatam.  Long.  77. 
50.  E.  Lat  11.  19.  N. 

Ebbomango,  an  island  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific ocean,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  about 
90  miles  in  circumference.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  black,  of  the  middle  size,  and  well 
shaped.  They  live  in  houses  covered  wi til 
thatch,  and  their  plantations  are  regularly 
laid  out  and  fencea  round.  Long.  16&.  20. 
E.    Lat.  13.  50.  8. 

Eeronan,  or  Footooka,  an  island  of 
the  New  Hebrides,  in  the  South  Pacific 
ocean,  about  15  miles-  in  circumference. 
Long.  170.  2.  E.  Lat  19.  31.  S. 

Erbooooor,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Coimbetoor,  8  miles  N.  E.  of  Coimbetoor. 

Erroor,  a  fortified  town  of  the  south  of 
India,  province  o£  Mysore;  the  Hoggree 
river  runs  close  past  the  fortifications,  to 
which  there  is  a  flight  of  stone  steps  from 
the  water's  edge,  built  by  some  pious  Hin- 
doo. It  was  taken  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1 790, 
but  now  belongs  to  the  Mysore  rajah.  Long. 
76.  39.  E.  I*t  13.  48.  N. 

Erschhausen,  a  village  of  Westphalia, 
in  the  bailiwic  of  Bischoffstein,  with  900 
inhabitants. 

Erse,  a  river  of  Hanover,  which  runs 
into  the  ^uhse  8  miles  S.  of  ZelL 

Ersingen,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Baden,  with  1000  inhabitants,  ft 
miles  S.  E.  of  Durlach. 

Erskine,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Renfrew,  bounded  by  the  river 
Clyde  on  the  north.  It  is  6  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  from  3  to  4  in 
breadth. 

Erstein,  b  small  town  of  Alsace,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  111.  Population  2350.  It 
has  bleachfields  and  several  small  manufac- 
tures. 12  miles  S.  of  Strasburg. 

Est  Holmes,  a  small  group  of  rocky 
islands  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to  Den- 
mark, and  situated  about  8  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Bomholm.  They  are  four  in 
number,  but  two  only,  Christians-tie  and 
Fredcricksholm,  are  inhabited.  Between 
these  two  is  a  harbour  about  900  feet  in 
length,  and  nearly  200  in  width,  affording 
safe  anchorage  for  40  or  50  sail  of  mer- 
chantmen ;  pilots  are  always  in  readiness, 
vessels  navigating  the  Baltic  being  in  the 
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fiabit  of  touching  here.  There  is  here  a 
light-house,  elevated  92  feet  above  the  level 
or  the  sea,  that  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  Bornholm,  which  is  much 
higher.  Here  also  are  batteries  and  towers, 
which,  when  adequately  garrisoned,  are  ca- 

Sable  of  a  long  defence.  The  population, 
owever,  is  only  450 ;  two  of  the  islands, 
Grocsholm  and  Tat,  being  uninhabited. 
The  whole  are  surrounded  with  rocks  and 
sand  banks.  Long.  14.  47.  E.  Lat.  56. 13.  N. 

Erth,  St,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  283  miles  \V.  S.  W.  of 
London,  containing  1122  inhabitants. 

Ertinoen,  a  large  village  of  Germany, 
in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  near  the  Da* 
nabe,  14  miles  W.  of  Biberach. 

EaTVELiw,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  East  Flanders,  with  8450  inha- 
bitants. 3  miles  8.  of  Sas  van  Ghent. 

Ervedosa,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira,  J  6  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
Lamego. 

Ervv,  small  town  of  the  interior  of 
France,  with  2000  inhabitants.  7  miles  S. 
of  Troy es.    Long.  4.  0.  E.  Lat  48. 2.  N. 

Erwash,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises 
in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  falls  into 
the  Trent  4  miles  S.  W.  of  Nottingham. 

Erwite,  a  small  town  cf  Westphalia. 
Population  1200.    5  miles  S.  of  Lipnstadt. 

Ebxas,  a  river  of  Portugal,  which  sepa- 
rates the  province  of  Beira  from  Spanish 
Estremadura. 

Ebxlebex,  a  village  of  the  Prussian 
states,  between  the  territories  of  Magde- 
burg and  Halberstadt. 

'  Eby,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Yonne,  on  the  small  river 
Serain  ;  it  has  230  houses. 

Ekza,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  at  present 
called  St  Guiliano,  3654  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.    • 

En zen,  a  small  town  of  Hanover,  on  the 
Humme,  7  miles  S.  W.  of  Hameln. 

Erzerum,  the  chief  city  of  Armenia, 
and  also  capital  of  a  pachalic  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  a  rising  ground  at  the 
base  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  are 
commonly  covered  with  snow.  *  The  streets 
are  in. general  paved,  and  the  houses. are 
built  of  stone,  with  rafters  of  wood,  and  ter- 
races. On  the  top  of  these  grass  grows, 
which  affords  herbage  for  sheep;  so  that 
when  seen  from  an  eminence,  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  the  plain.  Towards 
the  south,  Erzerum  is  protected  by  a  cita- 
del, which  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  of 
stone,  and  has  four  gates  covered  with  plates 
of  iron.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  city 
there  is  an  old  brick  tower,  the  loftiest 
building  in  the  place,  with  a  clock  on  the 
summit,  which  strikes  the  hours  with  tole- 
rable regularity.     Mosques  are  numerous, 


amounting,  according  to  some  accounts,  to 
nearly  40,  but  to  many  more  according  ta 
others:  besides  which  there  are  tfvj 
Greek  churches  and  one  Armenian.  Ser- 
ial of  the  former  have  domes  covered  with 
lead,  and  are  ornamented  with  gilt  halt. 
There  are  16  hatha.  The  market  placo 
are  spacious  and  well  supplied  with  provi- 
sions :  and  fruit  is  brought  from  the  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  days  journey.  Ma- 
nufactures of  considerable  extent  axe  esta- 
blished here,  and  an  extensive  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  copper,  and  in  articles  from  Per- 
sia, and  from  the  countries  to  the  north- 
west of  Hindostan,  The  population  «- 
mounts  to  100,000  or  130,000,  Turks* 
Greeks,  Persians,  and  Armenians,  From 
the  purity  of  the  air  the  inhabitants  are 
stout  and  healthy;  but  the  cold  during 
winter,  which  commences  in  August,  is  in- 
tense, and  snow  remains  on  toe  ground 
from  October  until  March.  This  town, 
however,  was  visited  by  the  plague  in  1907, 
which  carried  off  25  of  the  inhabitants 
daily.  This  city  is  governed  by  a  pacha 
of  three  tails,  who  has  an  extensive  palace. 
250  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Aleppo.  Long.  40. 
57.  E.  Lat.  39.  57.  E. 

Ehzoebirg,  (i.  e.  Metalliferous  Moun- 
tains), a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  heart  cf 
Germany,  which  run  between  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  until  they  meet  the  Rleaengebirg 
on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia.  The  highest 
summits  are  on  the  side  of  Saxony,  where 
they  sometimes  rise  to  3800  or  3900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  south  front 
of  these  mountains,  on  the  Bohemia  side, 
exhibits  a  number  of  peaks,  consisting of 
basalt  of  a  most  imposing  aspect.  The 
country  around  the  Schneeberg,  one  of  the 
highest  of  them,  is  so  barren  and  savage, 
as  to  be  called  the  Siberia  of  Saxony. 

Erzgebirg,  an  extensive  circle  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  separated  from  Bohe- 
mia by  the  foregoing  cnain,  and  contain- 
ing 460,000  inhabitants,  on  a  computed 
surface  of  2300  square  miles.  Its  principal 
towns  are  Freyberg  (the  capital),  AHenburg, 
Chemnitz,  and  Zwickau;  its  chief  branch 
of  industry  is  the  working  of  the  mines. 
Here  are  found  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  co- 
balt, bismuth,  and  arsenic ;  the  yearly  pro- 
duce, though  fluctuating,  is  computed  from 
L300,000  to  L.  400,000  sterling;  the  num- 
ber of  miners  at  12,000.  The  circle  is  di- 
vided into  17  bailiwics. 

Ebzo,  a  town  of  Georgia,  in  the  province 
of  Kaket,  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Kaket. 

Esaulova,  a  town  of  Siberia,  in  the 
government  of  Kolhyvane,  36  miles  E.  N.  £. 
of  Krasnoyarsk. 

Esaro,  a  small  river  of  Naples,  in  Cala- 
bria Ultra,  which  falls  into  the  sea  near 
Crotona. 
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Esbeci,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the 
>rincijfcdity  of  Wo&enbuttel,  with  600  in- 
habitant*. 

Escaillon,  b  river  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  runs  irito  the  Scheldt  about  2  miles 
above  Valenciennes. 

Esc  a  la,  La,  a  tdwn  of  Spain,  in  Cata- 
lonia, on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
J?  miles  E.  of  Gerona.  Long.  2.  57.  W. 
Lat.  4<&  7.  N. 

Escalqna,  a  town  of  Portugal  in  the 
province  of  Beira,  16  miles  N.  ot  Almeida. 
Escalona,  a  considerable  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Toledo,  on  the  Alberche> 
w  ith  the  title  of  a  dnchy.  It  stands  on  an 
cTiiincnce  in  a  fruitful  district,  and  con- 
tains 4  suburbs,  .4  churches,  9  convents, 
and  a  castle.  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Toledo, 
ami  32  S.  W.  of  Madrid.  Long.  4.  37.  W. 
I-aU  40.  15.  N. 

Escambia,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  hay  of  Pensacola, 
in  West  Florida.  It  flows  into  the  bay 
through  several  channels,  which  have  a 
number  of  islands  between  them  that  ore 
overflows!  at  high  water.  It  is  navigable 
for  upwards  of  100  miles,  and  is  lined  with 
forests  of  valuable  timber. 

Escape  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  island  of  Revilla  Gigcdo,  in  the 
North  Pacific  ocean,  so  called  by  captain 
Vancouver,  from  landing  here  after  being 
attacked  by  the  savages  in  Traitor's  cove. 
Long.  828.  30.  £.  Lat.  55.  37.  N. 

Escape  River,  a  river  of  North  Ame- 
rica, which  runs  into  the  Mississippi.  Lat. 
43.  35.  N. 

Escarso  Point,  a  cape  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  of  Mindoro.  Long.  ISO. 
54.  E.  Lat.  13.  27.  N. 

Ejcatari,  a  small  island  about  5  miles 
N.  of  Louisburg,  in  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton. 

Esch,  a  small  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  on  the  Els. 
Eschach,  a  river  of  Suabia,  which  falls 
into  the  Aitrach  above  Memmingen. 

Eschach,  a  large  village  of  Wirtemberg, 
in  the  bailiwic  of  Altdorf,  with  1600  inha- 
bitants. 

Eschach,  a  village  of  Wirtemberg,  with 
1400  inhabitants,  4  miles  N.  of  Schleich- 
rogen. 

iSschslbach,  a  village  of  Baden,  with 
780  inhabitants.  4  miles  N.  N-  W.  of 
Hilsbach,  and  10  S.  by  E.  of  Heidelberg. 

Eschew,  a  village  of  the  Tyrol,  in  the 
principality  of  Lachtenstein.  Population  700. 
Eschembach,  the  name  of  several  vil- 
lages of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Franco- 
ma,  with  from  700  to  900  inhabitants. 

Eschershaosbn,  a  small  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  dnchy  of  Brunswick,  with  800 
inhftftftants.    15  miles  N.  W.of  fihnbeck. 


Esch lism att,  a  large  village  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  with  2800 
inhabitants. 

Eschweoe,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
electorate  of  Hesse  Cased,  on  die  left 
bank  of  the  Werra.  The  streets  are  broad 
and  handsome,  and  the  houses  are  in  gene- 
ral well  built  There  are  here  four  Calvinist 
churches.  Population  4400.  27  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  Cassel.  Long.  10.  5.  E.  Lat 
51. 12.  N. 

Eschweiler,  a  small  well  built  town  of 
the  Prussian  states,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers, 
with  1715  inhabitants.  6  miles  S.  of  Ju- 
liers. 

Esclavos,  Los,  a  town  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  Guatimala,  42  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  Guatimala.  Long.  91.  46.  W. 
Lat  14.  7.  N. 

Escolate,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Normandy,  in  the  department  of  the  Orne, 
on  the  Sarthe. 

Escoxdido,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Cu* 
mana,  in  South  America,  which  is  large 
and  convenient — There  is  a  port  of  the 
same  name  on  the  coast  of  the  province  of 
Tabasco,  in  Mexico,  at  the  entrance  of 
Lake  Terminos,  and  another  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

EscoaoovrvE,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Seara. 

•  -  Escouloubre,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Languedoc,  department  of  the  Oude, 
consisting  of  180  houses. 

Escoyecjx,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Charente, 
containing  210  houses.  11  miles  N.  E.  of 
Sain  tee. 

E8CRIVANO8,  a  cape  on  the  north  coast 
of  Darien.  Long.  79.  10.  W.  Lat  20. 4.  N. 
.  Eacuno  de  Veraoua,  a  small  island 
near  the  coast  of  Yeragua.  Long.  81.  5.  VF. 
Lat  8.  N. — It  is  also  the  name  of  a  river 
in  the  some  province. 

Esc u rial,  a  village  of  Spain,  containing 
2000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  bare  coun- 
try, 20  miles  N.  W.  of  Madrid,  and  cele- 
brated for  its  palace,  accounted  by  the 
Spaniards  the  8th  wonder  of  the  world. 
This  magnificent  structure  was  erected  by 
Philip  II.  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
of  St  Quentin,  gained  over  the  French  in 
1 657.  The  building  is  properly  a  monastery 
dedtasttd  to  that  sunt ;  and  from  the  sup- 
posed manner  of  his  death,  the  whole  is 
cast  into  the  form  of  a  gridiron ;  the  towers, 
windows,  altars,  and  other  appendages,  hav- 
ing all  been  placed  with  a  reference  to  this 
tan.  The  palace  forms  the  handle  of  the 
gridiron ;  the  rest  consists  of  courts  cor- 
-  responding  to  the  bars,  and  comprises  two 
churches  and  the  cells  of  the  monks,  who 
are  200  in  number.  The  whole  structure 
is  in  the  fcnn  of  a  parallelogram,  and  if 
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1000  paces  in  circuit;  it  was  the  work  of 
three  different  architects ;  the  total  expence 
nearly  L.3,000,000  sterling.  The  entrance 
to  the  palace  on  the  west  is  through  a 
beautiful  portal  of  Doric  pillars ;  the  royal 
apartments  contain  the  finest  paintings,  ar- 
ranged in  the  two  adjoining  galleries,  one 
of  which  has  many  of  the  military  achteve- 
rnents  of  the  Spaniards  traced  on  its  walk. 
Some  of  the  finest  paintings  were  carried  off 
by  the  French  during  the  late  war,  but 
they  have  been  subsequently  restored.  The 
library  of  the  monastery  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  manuscripts  and  old  books, 
although  part  of  the  latter  were  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1671*  The  great  church,  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  lofty 
dome,  is  336  feet  long  and  280  broad;  its 
roof  and  nave  are  adorned  with  beautiful 
paintings  in  fresco*  Here  also  is  the  pan- 
theon, or  magnificent  place  of  interment  for 
the  royal  family  of  Spain.  There  are 
beautiful  gardens  adjacent  to  the  palace, 
but  the  surrounding  country  is  dreary  and 
uncultivated.  Long.  4.  7.  50.  W.  Lat.  40. 
36.  50.  N. 

Eseks,  a  small  town  of  Hanover,  in 
East  Friesland, .  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  near  the  German  ocean.  Popula- 
tion 1600.  80  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  JEraden. 
Long.  7.  30.  £.    Lat.  53.  36.  N. 

Esfenbjai,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Seistan,  60  miles  S.  E.  of  Der- 


Ssfkeain,  or  MmiaoiAN,  a  town  of 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Khorassan,  80 
miles  E.  of  Asterabad,  and  800  N.  W.  of 
Herat. 

Esferje,  or  Ashfeka,  a  town  of  Tur- 
kestan, in  the  province  of  Fergana,  situ- 
ated on  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Jihou, 
80  miles  S.  E.  of  Kojend. 

EsriJAB,  or  Seisem,  a  town  of  Turkes- 
tan, on  the  river  Sirr,  80  miles  W.  of 
Toncat. 

Esgseville,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne, 
consisting  of  850  houses.  9  miles  S.  E.  of 
Nemours. 

Esau  ei  a  a,  an  ancient  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Beira.  It  is  situated  near 
li  bay,  and  contains  about  600  houses.  8 
miles  8.  of  Aveiro. 

Esoueva,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs 
into  the  Pisuerga  at  Valladolid. 

Eshaness,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast  of 
Mainland,  the  largest  of  the  Shetland 
islands.    Long.  3.  4.  W.   Lat  60.  38.  N. 

Eshee,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
eounty  of  Surrey,  16  miles  S.  of  London* 
containing  847  inhabitants. 

Eshkidus,  a  large  village  of  Persia,  in 
the  province  of  Irak*  14  miles  S.  W.  of 


EsUbbf.  See  Ashref. 
Eshy-Adalia,  anciently  Side,  a  mia- 
ous city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  Ca- 
ramania,  occupying  a  low  peninsula.  It 
has  been  surrounded  with  walls  flanked  by 
towers,  a  great  part  of  which  is  still  perfect. 
Thev  are  S8  feet  high,  and  have  two  galleries 
or  platforms,  whence  missile  weapons  were 
thrown.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  spaci- 
ous theatre,  containing  410  rows  of  white 
marble  seats,  admirably  wrought,  which  it 
is  calculated  might  nave  accommodated 
13,370  spectators.  A  great  part  of  this  edi- 
fice is  in  good  preservation,  and  both  statues 
and  iuscrintions  were  lately  found  hi  iu 
Various  other  interesting  remains  of  anti- 
quity appear  within  the  precincts  of  Eshy- 
Adalia. 

.  Esino,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rails  into 
the  gulf  of  Venice  between  Ancona  and 
Senigaglis. 

Esk,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rises  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Dum- 
fries; and  after  forming  the  boundary  of 
the  two  kingdoms  for  some  miles,  enters 
England.  Then  flowing  past  Langtown, 
it  falls  into  the  Solwav  frith. 

Esk,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs 
into  the  Irish  sea  near  Rayenglaas,  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland. 

Esk,  North,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Edinburgh,  which  runs  into  the 
sea  at  Musselburgh,  5  miles  £.  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Esk,  Noam,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Forfar,  which  rises  among  the 
Grampians,  and  falls  into  the  German 
ocean  about  3  miles  N.  of  Montrose.  There 
are  several  valuable  salmon  fisheries  on  this 
river. 

Esk,  South,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which 
has  its  rise  in  the  county  of  Peebles,  and 
falls  into  the  North  Esk  below  Dalkeith. 

Esk,  South,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Forfar,  which  rises  among  the 
Grampian  mountains,  and  alter  pausing  the 
town  of  Brechin,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Mon- 
trose. Valuable  kelp  has  been  found  in 
this  river,  and  it  affords  several  prodnctm 
salmon  fisheries. 

Eskarikkkouk,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Kuzistan,  90  miles  S.  ofShurter. 
Eskuale,  the  eastern  district  of  Dum- 
fries-shire, through  whkh  runs  the,  river 
Esk. 

EsxfcALE  Muib*  a  parish  of  Scotland,  is 
the  above  district,  extending  along  the  two 
upper  branches  of  the  river  Esk,  11  miles 
in  length  and  8  in  breadth*  Population 
Ml. 

Esk  e lib,  or  Isxib,  a  town  of  Asiatic 
-Turkey,  in  the  government  of  Sivas.  19 
wiles  w.  of  Tschunnn,  and  60  E.  S.  E.  of 
Rbwgari* 
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Kskbb,  a  river  of  BcJgiria,  which  runs 
into  the  Danube,  80  muss  N.  of  Nico- 
poii. 

fisssanxs,  s  village  of  Imiretta,  44  miles 
S.  of  Cotatis. 

Euiti,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country 
of  Yemen,  60  mike  N.  of  Aden. 

Rski-hissab,  a  email  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  Natalia;  tobacco  grows  on  the 
neighbouring  plain,  and  is  collected  by  the 
infcsMtsuts,  who  hang  it  up  in  their  cot- 
tages to  dry.  This  city  is  supposed  to 
eland  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Stratonicea, 
which  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Mace- 
donians ;  and  there  still  exist  here  the 
ruins  of  a  theatre,  pilasters,  columns,  in- 
scriptions, and  sepulchres.  16  miles  W.  of 
MoRia. 

Eskualsa,  a  town  of  Persian  Armenia, 
190  miles  S.  E.  of  Erivan. 

Eskikbsex,  a  town  of  Circaasia,  on  the 
confines  of  the  government  of  Caucasus,  50 
miles  &  S.  W.  of  SavropoL  Long.  41.  48. 
£.     Let.  44.  9.  N. 

Eskilstun a,  a  town  of  Sweden,  and 
chief  of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
situated  near  the  lake  of  IQelmar,  and  its 
inhabitants,  amounting  to  1600,  are  chiefly 
employed  in  working  in  iron  and  steel.  54 
miles  vV.  of  Stockholm.  Long.  16. 18.  E. 
Lei.  50.  90.  N. 

Eskimaux.  See  Labrador, 

JSeaiXAUx  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  south 
coast  of  Labrador.  Long.  57.  50.  W.  Let. 
51.  30.  N. 

Eskixaux,  a  cape  in  Hudson's  bay. 
Long.  94.  50.  W.    Lit  61.  IS.  N. 

JSexiM aux  Islands,  a  cluster  of  small 
islands  in  the  gulf  of  St  Laurence,  near  the 
south  coast  of  Labrador.  Long.  63.  W. 
Lat.  50. 15.  N. 

Esxi-Mosul.    See  Beled. 

Eski-8agba,  a  large  town  of  European 
Turkey,  m  Romania,  little  visited  by  Eu- 
ropeans. The  population,  said  to  amount 
to  80,000,  are  employed  in  various  manu- 
fectures,  the  chief  of  which  are  leather, 
carpets,  and  hardware  60  miles  E.  by  N. 
of  rainppopoli. 

Esla,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rises  in 
the  niountains  of  Aaturias,  and  mils  into 
the  Douro,  between  Miranda  de  Douro 
and  Zsmora. 

Eslabn,  a  tows  of  Bavaria,  m  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  with  1800  inhabitants. 

Esmamt,  a  town  of  i^uerimbe,  in  East* 
em  Africa,  on  the  river  Lindty.  Let 
10.  N. 

Esmabxte,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  provinee  of  Overyssel,  with  1600 
inhabitants. 

EssBSALnAS,  a  town  of  the  Caraccas, 
situated  on  the  north  shore  of  die  river 
Orinoco,  near  the  point  where  it  is  joined 
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by  the  river  Caanquiari.    Long.  66. 3.  W« 
Lat  3. 11.  N. 

Esmebaldas,  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  situated  between  the  two  juris* 
dictions  of  Guayaquil  and  Barbacoaa,  on 
we  coast  of  the  South  sea.  It  is  56  leagues 
in  length,  is  very  fertile,  and  abounds  in 
various  sorts  of  valuable  productions,  such 
as  wax,  copal,  balsams,  maniHa,  indigo, 
tobacco,  and  cocoa  of  an  excellent  quality. 
In  its  mountains  grow  the  most  rare  and 
precious  woods. 

Esmebaldas,  a  port  of  the  above  pro* 
vine*,  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  South  sea, 
on  a  long  strip  of  land  which  forms  the 
mouth  or  the  river  Esmeraldas.  Long.  7#« 
85.  W.    Lat0.53.N. 

Esmebaldas,  a  large  river  of  the  same 
province,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Pasto,  and  fells  into  the  Pacific 
ocean  in  lat.  0.  53.  N. 

Esmebaldas,  a  river  of  BrasU,  in  the 
province  of  Porto  Seguro,  which  enters  the 
Rio  Dolce. 

Esnk,  or  Aska,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt* 
and  the  last  place  of  any  magnitude  on  the 
aide  of  Nubia.  The  town  contains  nothing 
very  remarkable ;  and  the  harbour  which  it 
once  had  upon  the  Nile  is  now  in  a  very 
ruinous  condition.  Esne  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Latopolis,  of 
which  it  occupies  the  site.  There  hi  in 
particular  the  portico  of  a  temple  which, 
though  almost  buried  beneath  rubbish,  ap- 
peared to  Denon  the  most  perfect  monu- 
ment of  ancient  architecture  which  he  had 
seen.  Mr  Hamilton  remarks,  that  there  is 
a  great  variety  in  the  sculptures  upon  this 
portico,  and  he  was  inclined,  from  the  rude 
manner  in  which  they  are  executed,  to  ascribe 
to  them  a  very  remote  antiquity.  Althongji 
they  be  equally  mysterious  and  unintelli- 
gible with  those  on  similar  buildings  through- 
out Egypt ;  yet  they  are  so  numerous,  as 
to  afford  the  amplest  field  for  studying  the 
whole  range  of  the  learning,  mythology, 
and  superstitions  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
The  ceiling  of  the  portico  is  replete  with 
mysterious  representations;  among  which 
are  figures  surrounded  with  stars,  and  boats 
conveying  the  most  mystical  of  their  sacred 
animals.  One  compartment  contains  the 
ascending  and  descending  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  interspersed  with  other  lowstells 
tions.  Long,  38.  34.  41.  E.  Lst,  Ssv  17- 
38.  N. 

Eao,  a  small  island  of  Dalmatia,  between 
Isola  Orossa  and  Ugiiane. 

Esopus.    See  Kinrittm. 

Estadacinta,  a  fortified  place  of  Por- 
tugal, on  the  Douro,  and  the  borders  of 
Spain,   34  miles  S.W.   of  Miranda  de 


Esfaokac,  a  small  town  of  Languedocj 
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situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  Tarn. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  rich  lead  mine. 
Population  1200. 

Espaix,  St,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire. 
Population  8040.  16  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Tours. 

Espaeeh,  or  Asfaca,  a'  town  of  Persia, 
in  the  province  of  Seistan,  54  miles  S.  W. 
of  Kin. 

Esfakeh,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khorassan,  120  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Herat. 

Esfalion,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 

•  the  department  of  the  Aveyron.  It  stands 
on  the  Lot,  16  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Rhodez. 
Long.  2.  50.  E.    Lat  44. 30.  N. 

-  Espamiscack,  Lake,  a  lake  of  Lower 
Canada,  220  miles  N.  E.  of  Quebec  Long. 
68.  W.  Lat.  56.  N. 

Espartil,  a  small  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, a  little  north  of  Formentera. 
Long.  1.  25.  E.    Lat.  38.  48.  N. 

Esparza,  a  settlement  of  Costa  Rica,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  on  the 

•  shore  of  a  small  river. 

•  Espeja,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cordova,   17  miles  N.  N.E.  of 

•  Montilla. 

Espelette,  a  small  town  off  France,  in 
'  the  department  of  the  Lower   Pyrenees. 
Population  1200.    9  miles  S.  of  Bayonne. 
Espeea,  a  river  of  Lower  Siam,  which 

•  runs  into  the  Indian  sea.  Long.  98.  27.  E. 
Lat.  9.  21.  N. 

Espe&ance  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  south 
coast  of  New  Holland,  on  Nuytz  land, 
bounded  by  Cape  le  Grand  on  the  east,  and 
Observatory  island  on  the  west  Sharks  of 
enormous  size  are  seen  in  the  bay,  and  con- 
.  siderable  abundance  of  other  fish.  The 
.coast  is  barren,  consisting  chiefly  of  sand 
hills  with  low  vegetation ;  mountains  ap- 
pear in  the  interior,  and  there  are  salt  lakes 
near  the  shore.  The  bay  contains  several 
islets,  on  all  of  which  are  many  penguins 
and  other  birds,  as  also  some  sea-cows. 
Kangaroos  appear  on  the  mainland.  The 
'surrounding  country  is  inhabited,  but  the 
natives  are  exceedingly  shy.  Long.  121.  47. 
14.  E.    Lat  33.  55.  17.  S. 

Espichel,  Cape,  a  promontory  on  the 
west  coast  of  Portugal,  to  the  S.W.  of 
Lisbon.    Long.  9. 14.  W.   Lat.  38.  23.  N. 

Espies*,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  West  Flanders,  in  the  department  of 
Jemappe.  On  the  22d  of  May  1794,  a 
large  array  of  the  French  attacked  the 
English  and  Austrians  in  this  city ; 
and  after  an  obstinate  engagement  were  re- 
pulsed. 

Ebpinabdo,  a  large  village  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Murcia.  Population 
1500. 


ESPINOSA  BE  LOS  MONTBROS,  A  tOWD  of 

Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  province  of  Bnrsos. 
It  stands  on  a  hill,  and  has  2000  inhabit- 
ants. 30  miles  W.  of  Burgos.  Long.  3. 
31.  41.  W.    Lat.  43.  3.  26.  N. 

Espiritu-Santo.    See  Spiritu  Samio. 

Espoles,  a  small  town  on  the  wo 
of  the  island  of  Majorca. 

Esposenda,  a  small  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Entre  Donro  e  Minho, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cavndo.  It 
has  a  harbour  for  small  ships.  Population 
1500.  22  miles  N.  of  Oporto.  Long.  & 
24.  W.  Lat.  41.  32.  N. 

EsroSENDA,    a  town  of  Spain,  in   the 

S wince  of  Galicia,    12  miles  S.W.  of 
renes. 

Esprit,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Landes,  situated  en  the 
Adour,  opposite  Bayonne,  and  25  miles 
S.  W.  of  Due.    Population  5100. 

Esprit,  St,  a  small  river  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada, which,  after  a  winding  coarse  of  about 
20  miles,  falls  into  the  river  Assumption 
from  the  west,  whence  its  waters  arc  re- 
ceived into  the  great  river  St  Laurence. 

Esqueheeies,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Aisne,  with  28t) 
houses.* 

.  Esquillado,  l',  a  small  island  of  the 
Mediterranean,  near  the  coast  of  France. 
Long.  6.  36.  E.  Lat  43.  3.  N. 

Eseeh,  a  town  of  the  desart  of  Syria, 
60  miles  S.  E.  of  Aleppo. 

Essaoie,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  3 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Achmim. 

Essaets,  les,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  La  Vendee,  with  2100 
inhabitants.  9  miles  N.E.  of  La  Roche 
sur  Yonne. 

Essaets,  les,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Osse,  10  miles 
N.  W.  of  Dourdan. 

Essay,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Normandy,  in  the  department  of  the  Orne, 
containing  750  inhabitants.  9  miles  N.  E. 
of  Akncon. 

Esseck,  a  town  and  fortress  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  in  Sclavonia,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Drave,  two  miles  above 
its  influx  into  the  Danube.  The  inhabit- 
ants, about  9000,  live  chiefly  in  the  suburbs, 
which  are  at  some  distance  from  the  fort ; 
the  latter  contains  an  arsenal,  barracks,  and 
other  military  buildings.  The  country  is 
marshy  and  unhealthy.  A  long  bridge, 
which  not  only  traversed  the  Dtave,  but 
the  adjoining  morasses,  has  been  long  since 
replaced  by  a  wooden  bridge  across  the 
river,  and  an  extensive  dam  along  the 
marshy  ground.  48  miles  W.  N.  w.  <*' 
Peterwaroein,  and  80  N.  W.  of  Belgrade 
Long.  18.  43.  5.  E.  Lat.  45.  34.  13.  N. 

Essen,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  ia 
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the  province  of  Berg.  Here  was  formerly 
a  well  known  abbey  for  females,  the  supe- 
rior of  which  had  the  rank  of  a  princess  of 
the  empire.  There  are  some  cloth  manu- 
factures in  die  town,  and  coal  is  dug  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Population  4300.  16  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Diuaeldorf.  Long.  6.  57.  £. 
Lat  51.  27.  49.  N. 

Essen,  a  village  of  Hanover,  13  miles 
N.E.of  Osnabruck. 

Essexdon,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Hertfordshire,  90  miles  from  London,  con- 
taining 645  inhabitants. 

Essenheim,  a  village  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  with  700 
inhabitants. 

Esse  no,  a  territory  described  by  the 
Portuguese  writers  as  situated  on  the  up- 
per part  of  the  river  Zaire,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Congo.  It  contains  a  town  of  the  same 
name. 

Esseqoebo,  a  river  of  Dutch  Guiana, 
which  U  so  miles  broad  at  its  mouth,  but 
of  very  difficult  navigation  even  for  small 
craft,  owing  to  the  banks  of  sand  which 
ran  in  different  directions  across  the  en- 
trance. At  the  mouth  of  the  river  are 
three  islands,  namely  Leguan,  Walkenaam, 
and  Tiger  island,  which,  with  the  coast  of 
Guiana,  separate  the  stream  into  four  chan- 
nels. Above  these  there  is  a  succession  of 
other  islands,  which  extend  up  the  river 
iboat  25  or  30  miles.  The  influence  of 
the  tide  is  felt  about  100  miles  up  the 
river. 

Essequbbo,  a  Dutch  settlement,  extend- 
ing chiefly  along  the  banks  of  the  above 
river,  in  which  are  cultivated  coffee,  cotton, 
ncoa,  and  sugar.  During  the  American 
wr  this  colony  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  English,  and  afterwards  taken  from 
them  by  the  French.  It  was  restored 
however  to  the  Dutch  in  1783.  During 
the  late  wars  it  was  again  taken  from  the 
Dutch, and  was  finallyceded  to  Britain  at  the 
*ace  of  1814.  Essequebo  was  first  settled 
o  1698,  but  owing  to  an  erroneous  idea 
hat  the  land  adjacent  to  the  sea  was  too 
ow  and  swampy  for  cultivation,  the  settle- 
nent  was  made  on  the  higher  grounds, 
tearly  100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
iver,  where  the  land  was  by  no  means  so 
avourable.  The  progress  of  the  colony 
ras  also  obstructed  by  the  injudicious  re- 
flations of  the  mother  country,  by  which 
he  planters  were  confined  in  the  choice  of 

market  for  their  produce,  being  obliged 
o  ship  it  for  the  province  of  Zealand.  But 
fter  these  were  done  away  the  colony  be- 
an to  flourish,  and  it  is  now  extremely 
mile  and  well  cultivated.  The  small  river 
lorasierri  serves  as  its  western  boundary, 
eparating  it  from  the  colony  of  Deme- 
an. 


Essera,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs 
into  the  Cinca,  in  Arragon. 

Essex,  a  maritime  county  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of 
Cambridge  and  Suffolk,  on  the  east  by  the 
German  ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  river 
Thames,  which  separates  it  from  the  county 
of  Kent,  and  on  the  west  by  the  counties  of 
Hertford  and  Middlesex.  It  extends  about 
60  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
about  50  in  breadth  from  north  to  south. 
Its  superficial  area  is  computed  at  1473 
square  miles,  or  942,720  square  acres,  of 
which  50,000  are  in  woods  and  plantations, 
and  15,000  waste.  The  principal  rivers 
which  belong  to  this  county  are  the  Colne, 
the  Blackwater,  the  Chelmer,  which  is 
navigable  to  Chelmsford,  and  falls  into  the 
Blackwater ;  the  Crouch,  the  Ingerbourn, 
the  Rodihg,  and  the  Cam.  Besides  these 
it  partakes  of  other  rivers,  which  serve  as 
its  natural  boundaries :  these  are  the  Thames, 
which  bounds  it  on  the  south ;  the  Stour, 
which  is  its  northern  boundary ;  and  on  the 
west 'it  has  the  Stort  and  the  Lea.  Essex 
composes  part  of  that  tract  of  country  on 
the  eastern  side  of  England  which  forms 
the  largest  connected  space  of  level  ground 
in  the  whole  island,  no  eminence  or  ridge 
of  any  consequence  being  found  within  the 
limits  of  three  contiguous  counties.  The' 
county,  however,  is  agreeably  diversified 
with  a  gentle  alternation  of  hill  and  dale ; 
it  is  in  general  sufficiently  elevated  to  be 
dry  and  arable ;  and  towards  the  north-west, 
where  most  of  the  rivers  take  their  rise, 
the  ground  rises  into  a  continued  inequali- 
ty of  surface.  On  the  sea  coast  the  land  is 
broken  and  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea, 
which  form  a  series  of  islets  and  peninsu- 
las :  extensive  salt  marshes  also  border  the 
coast,  most  part  of  which  is  protected  by 
embankments  from  the  inroads  of  the  ocean. 
That  part  of  the  county  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Hundreds  of  Essex,  bordering 
on  the  south  coast,  is  unhealthy,  owing  to 
its  low  and  marshy  situation,  and  exposure 
to  fogs ;  but  the  middle  and  northern  dis- 
tricts are  on  the  contrary  noted  for  a  dry 
soil  and  wholesome  air.  Almost  every  di- 
versity of  soil  is  to  be  found  within  the 
limits  of  this  county ;  and  it  is  in  general 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  'beans,  peas,  turnips,  &c. 
The  grain  produced  is  of  the  best  quality. 
It  has  long  been  famed  for  the  excellence 
of  its  wheat,  which,  with  that  of  Kent,  al- 
ways obtains  the  highest  price  in  the 
London  market  Among  the  rare  plants 
cultivated  in  Essex,  are  those  of  coriander, 
teasel,  and  caraway ;  considerable  quantities 
of  laud  are  also  allotted  to  the  cultivation 
of  hops,  and  "various  other  horticultural 
plants  and  roots.     Essex  is  not  generally 
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noted  fin-  its  dairies ;  bat  those  of  Epping 
are  famous  for  the  richness  of  their  cream 
and  butter,  which  last  is  mostly  sent  to  the 
metropolis.  The  county  is  distinguished 
for  die  skilful  agriculture  practised  in  it,  as 
well  as  for  its  rich  crops.  From  the  moist 
character  of  the  soil,  draining  constitutes 
one  leading  improvement,  and  it  has  ge- 
nerally been  carried  on  with  great  success 
and  spirit,  and  according  to  systematic 
principles.  Few  minerals  are  to  be  found  in 
Essex ;  and  there  are  hardly  any  quarries 
or  masses  of  rocks.  Essex  was  formerly 
noted  for  woollen  manufactures  of  various 
descriptions ;  but  of  late  they  have  been 
rather  on  die  decline  Baize,  however, 
and  sacking,  are  still  manufactured  in  va- 
rious parts ;  artificial  slates  are  also  made. 
Large  calico  printing  manufactories  are 
established  near  the  metropolis ;  and  on 'the 
Lea  there  are  mills  for  making  sheet  lead. 
The  plaiting  of  straw  has  been  introduced 
with  success,  and  now  gives  employment 
to  numbers  of  women  and  girls.  A  consi- 
derable proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in-  the  oyster  fishery.  About 
900  vessels,  of  from  eight  to  fifty  tons,  are 
engaged  in  dredging  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Crouch,  the  Colne,  Black  water,  and  in 
other  parts;  and,  independent  of  the  supplies 
sent  to  die  metropolis,  oysters  are  export- 
ed to  the  continent:  it  is  calculated  that 
90,000  bushels  are  annually  taken.  In 
Foulness  island  there  are  salt  water  stews 
for  various  kinds  of  fish;  and  formerly 
there  seem  to  have  been  several  fish  ponds 
for  fresh  water  species.  There  are  several 
decoys  in  the  marshy  parts,  chiefly  for 
wild  ducks.  Several  singular  customs 
are  yet  recognised  among  the  inhabit- 
ants. Among  these  is  the  holding  of 
what  is  called  the  Lawless  Court.  This  is 
held  in  the  open  air,  on  the  midnight  of 
the  first  Wednesday  after  Michaelmas  day. 
All  the  business  is  transacted  in  whispers, 
and  the  minutes  are  taken  down  with  coal, 
instead  of  pen  and  ink.  Essex  is  divided 
into  90  hundreds,  composed  of  404  parishes, 
which  contain  94  market  towns,  Barking, 
Billericay,  Braintree,  Brentwood,  Chipping 
Ongar,  Chelmsford,  Coggesball,  Colchester, 
Dunrao1*,  Epping,  Grays,  Halsted,  Harwich, 
Hatfield  Broadoak,  Ingatestone,  Maiden, 
Manningtree,  Rayleigh,  Rochford,  Rum- 
ford,  Thaxted,  Walden,  Waltbam,  and 
Witham.  Three  of  these  are  boroughs, 
namely,  Colchester,  Harwich,  and  Maiden. 
Numerous  antiquities  both  of  the  Roman 
and  ancient  Britons,  have  been  discovered 
in  different  places ;  such  as  encampments, 
tesselated  pavements,  roads,  and  the  like : 
and  there  are  besides  many  interesting  archi- 
tectural remains,  both  military  and  eccle- 
siastical   At  die  period  of  the  invasion  of 
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the  Romans,  they  found  the  county  inha- 
bited by  a  tribe  called  Trinobaiitea,  and 
they  occupied  several  stations  to  preserve 
their  authority  while  they  remained  in  the 
island.  The  countv  formed  a  kingdom  in 
the  sixth  century,  during  the  Saxon  hep- 
tarchy. Afterwards  the  Normans  seem  to 
have  exercised  an  arbitrary  sway  over  it. 
In  the  contests  of  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  it  suffered  severely  ;  and  at  a  later 
period  suffered  under  the  ravages  occasion- 
ed by  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
in  the  course  of  which  Colchester  was  ex- 
posed to  a  siege. 
Families, 

— —  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, .  .        98,517 

in  trade  and 
manufactures,     .        .     14,182 
1  otherwise,      8,944 

Total  individuals,  .         252,473 

Essex,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  Massachusetts,  bounded  north  by  New 
Hampshire,  east  and  south  by  the  ocean, 
and  west  by  Middlesex  county.  It  is  38 
miles  in  length  by  95  in  breadth.  Popula- 
tion in  1810,  71,888.  Its  chief  towns  are 
Salem  and  Newbury  port. 

Essex,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  Virginia,  bounded  on  the  east  and  north- 
east by  the  Rappahannock  river,  which  di- 
vides it  from  Richmond.  It  is  about  55 
miles  long,  by  about  12  broad,  and  contain- 
ed, in  1816,  9379  inhabitants.  Tanpaban- 
nock  is  the  chief  town. 

Essex,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  New  Jersey,  in  the  east  part  of  the  state, 
and  divided  from  Staten  island  by  Newark 
bay.  It  is  25  miles  in  length  by  16  in 
breadth,  and  contained,  in  1816,  25,984  in- 
habitants.   Newark  is  the  chief  town. 

Essex,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  Vermont,  which  contained,  in  1816,  S067 
inhabitants. 

Essex,  a  county  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Cham- 
nlain,  erected  from  Clinton  county  in  1799. 
It  is  about  43  miles  long  north  and  south, 
and  41  in  its  average  breadth,  being  nearly 
square,  and  is  bounded  north  by  Clinton 
and  Franklin  counties,  east  by  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  or  the  state  of  Vermont,  south  by 
Washington  county,  and  west  by  Mont- 
gomery and  Franklin  counties.  Population 
9477. 

Essie,  a  pariah  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Angus,  to  which  has  been  united  that 
of  Nevay.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  Sidlaw  hills,  and  contains 
about  8  square  miles.    Population  638. 

Essinoen,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of 
Wirtemberg,  between  Gemnnd  and  Aalen. 

EasiNCxoN,  Poet,  an  extensive  sevnd 
on  the  coast  of  New  Cornwall,  in  North 
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America,  so  called  by  captain  Vancouver, 
by  whom  it  was  discovered ;  the  depth  of 
water  is  from  seven  to  nine  fathoms.  The 
surrounding  country  was  in  general  consi- 
derably elevated ;  but  to  the  northward  and 
eastward,  the  view  was  bounded  by  lofty 
barren  mountains,  wrapt  in  perpetual  frost 
sad  snow.  Long.  830. 19.  £.  Lat.  54. 14.  N. 
Esslsbb»Tj  a  village  of  Franconia,  in  the 
district  of  Werneck.  It  contains  650  in- 
habitants. 

Essuwe,  a  village  of  Lower  Austria, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
about  two  leagues  below  Vienna.  Between 
this  village  and  that  of  Aspern  to  the  west, 
was  fought  a  sanguinary  but  indecisive  battle 
between  Bonaparte  and  the  Austrians  on 
the  81st  and  93d  May  1809.  Both  vil- 
lages were  at  that  tune  destroyed,  but 
have  since  been  rebuilt.  The  title  of  prince 
of  Easting  was  on  this  occasion  conferred 
by  Bonaparte  on  Massens,  who,  though  at- 
tacked no  less  than  ten  times,  found  means 
to  hold  Esaling,  and  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  French. 

Esslixoek,  a  town  of  Wirtemberg,  in 
the  district  of  Rothenberg,  situated  on  the 
Neckar.  Population  7200.  6  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Stutgard,  and  34  N.  W.  of  Ulm.  Long. 
9.93.  E.    Lat  48.  45.  N. 

Ess  lino  en,  a  village  of  Wirtemberg, 
on  the  Neckar,  with  900  inhabitants,  about 
2  miles  S.  E.  of  the  town  of  Esslingen. 

Essomes,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aisne,  situated  on 
the  Marne,  and  containing  300  houses.  3 
miles  S.  W.  of  Chateau-Thierry. 

Essonne,  a  small  river  of  France,  which 
runs  into  the  Seine  near  CorbeQ. 

Essonne,  a  small  town  of  France,  15 
miles  S.  of  Paris.  It  has  1500  inhabit- 
ants, and  several  manufactures  of  fine  paper, 
gunpowder,  and  cotton.  Marmont  was 
stationed  here  in  the  beginning  of  April 
1814,  when  he  forsook  Bonaparte. 

Essoyes,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aube.  Population  1600. 
8  miles  E.  of  Bar  sur  Seine. 

EsTACBAE,   ESTAKEE,    OT  I8TACHAE,  S 

town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Kusis- 
tan,  near  to  which  are  the  ruins  of  the 
celebrated  city  Persepolis.  These  stand  on 
a  plain  usually  called  Murdasjo,  105  miles 
in  length,  and  6  in  breadth,  which  is  said 
to  have  contained  880  villages.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  cultivated,  and  watered  by  a 
number  of  rivulets.  According  to  Le  Bran, 
who  visited  the  spot  in  1704,  no  traces  of 
the  city  itself  remain ;  but  there  are  the 
ruins  of  a  palace  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Persia,  which  the  natives  call  Chilmenar 
or  Chihnenaer,  signifying  fofty  columns. 
'I  he  remains  of  a  tomb,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Darius,  were  also  seen.    SO  miles 


N.N.E.  of  Schiras,  and  160  S.S.E.  of 
Ispahan.    Long.  53.  40.  E.    Lat  30.  5.  N. 

Estadilla,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arra- 
gon,  situated  near  the  river  Cinca. 

Estafoet,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lot  and  Garonne.  Po- 
pulation 9550.    9  miles  S.  of  Agen. 

Est  age  l,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees, 
on  the  Egli,  containing  1350  inhabitants. 
10  miles  N.  W.  of  Perpignan. 

Estain,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Meuse,  with  8300  in- 
habitants.   17  miles  N.  E.  of  Verdun. 

Estaing,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aveyron,  on  the 
river  Lot,  containing  980  inhabitants.    5  \ 
miles  N.  W.  of  Espalion* 

Est  aire,  a  town  of  French  Flanders, 
on  the  river  Ly*  It  is  in  the  department 
of  the  North,  and  contains  5700  inhabitants. 
14  miles  W.  of  Lille.  It  curries  on  some 
manufactures,  chiefly  in  linen. 

Est  am  bo  lic,  or  Istambel  Anttb,  a 
town  of  Arabia,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sherif  of  Mecca,  near  the  coast  of  the  Red 
sea.    180  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Medina. 

Est  am  pes,  or  Loet,  a  small  river  of 
France,  which,  united  with  the  Juine, 
forms  the  Essonne. 

Estano,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gen,  8  miles  N.  of  No- 
garo,  and  91  W.  of  Condom. 

Estafa,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tabasco. 

Est  a  am,  Cape,  a  cape  of  Spain,  on  the 
coast  of  Catalonia.  Long.  3.  1.  E.  Let. 
49.  4.  N. 

Estavatee,  a  small  well  built  town, 
with  a  castle,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Fri- 
burg,  beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence 
near  the  lake  of  NeufchateL  13  miles  W, 
of  Friburg. 

Este,  a  walled  town  of  the  Venetian 
territory,  in  the  Paduan,  of  great  antiquity. 
It  is  pleasantly  situsted  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Bacchiglfcme  and  Gua,  in  a  highly 
picturesque  country.  It  contains  seve- 
ral good  buildings,  and  a  population  of 
6000.  13  miles  S.  W.  of  Padua,  and  36 
E.  of  Mantua.  Long.  11.  39.  50.  E.  Lat. 
45.  13.  91.  K. 

Este,  a  river  of  Hanover,  which  falls 
into  the  Elbe.  Long.  9.  38.  E.  Lat  53. 
56.  N. 

Esteeeuooe,  a  large  tillage,  with  1500 
inhabitants,  situated  at  the  above  mention- 
ed influx,  5  miles  below  Buxtehude. 

Esteca,  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Tucuman,  on  the  river  8a- 
Iado,  which  was  destroyed  in  1699  by  an 
earthquake. 

Estella,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in 
Navarre,  agreeably  situated  on  the  rim 
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Ega,  between  Pampeluna  and  Viaua.  Po- 
pulation 4600.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a 
beautiful  Cistertian  monastery.  IB  miles 
S.  W.  of  Pampeluna,  and  155  N.  N.  £.  of 
Madrid.  Long.  2.  5.  W.  Lat.  42.  39.  N. 
.  Estelmur,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
Caramania,  180  miles  S.  of  Konieh. 

Est  en,  a  small  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  duchy  of  Nassau,  4  miles  from  Diett. 

Estenaz,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natolia,  27  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Satalia,  and 
3flS.W.of  Isbarteh. 

Estepa,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Seville,  with  a  population  of 
4000.     15  miles  S.  of  Ectia. 

EsTEFfiE,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
noted  for  its  wine,  25  miles  N.  W.  of  Bour- 
deaux. 

.  Estepoka,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  coast 
of  Grenada,  25  miles  E.  N.  E^  of  Gibraltar. 
It  is  tolerably  built,  and  its  population, about 
2500,  are  a  good  deal  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade.  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Mar- 
bella. 

Esterabad.    See  Asterabad. 

Estero,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Darien,  which  falls  into  the 
gulfof  Atrato. 

Estero  del  Purgatorio,  a  small  island 
in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Chili. 
Lat.  46. 30.  S. 

Estero,  Santiago  del,  a  town  in  the 
viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  province 
of  Tucuman,  226  miles  S.  from  Salts,  on 
the  great  road  from  that  city  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  about  480  from  the  latter. 
Long.  63. 19.  W.  Lat  27. 54.  S. 

E8TEROS,  Los,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  of 
North  America,  between  Punta  del  Esteros 
and  Mount  Buchon. 

Esteros,  Punt  a  del,  a  cape  on  the 
west  coast  of  North  America.  Long.  239. 
22.  E.  Lat  35.  30.  N. 

Estevan  de  Gormas,  St,  a  small 
town  of  Spain,  on  the  Dquro,  6  miles  S.E. 
of  Borgo  d'Osma. 

Esther  Island,  an  island  in  Prince 
'William's  sound,  near  the  west  coast  of 
North  America,  about  24  miles   in  cir- 
cumference.   Long.  212.  $0.  E.    Lat  60. 
50.  N. 

Esthonia,  a  country  of  European  Rus- 
sia, adjacent  to  Livonia,  and  extending 
along  the  south  side  of  the  gulf  of  Finland. 
Its  superficial  extent  exceeds  10,000  square 
miles,  but  its  population  is  only  240,000, 
cultivation  being  in  a  very  backward  state. 
Revel,  the  capital,  is  the  only  considerable 
town,  and  manufactures  are  as  yet  in  their 
infancy.  The  cottages  or  rather  hovels  of 
the  peasantry  are  very  indifferent,  men  and 
cattle  living  frequently  under  the  same  roof. 
The  lowes  orders  were  little  else  than 
ferfs  unti|  the  present  a$e;  an  imperial 


ukase,  issued  in  1904,  ameliorated,  in  some 
measure,  their  condition;  and  another, 
dated  in  June  1816,  urononaeed  their 
eventual  liberation,  which  is  to  take  place 
gradually  in  the  course  of  14  years.  The 
common  people  make  use  of  a  dialect  of  the 
Finnish ;  the  higher  classes  speak  German. 
Hemp,  flax,  corn,  and  seeds,  are  the  princi- 
pal products;  and  the  country  not  being 
mountainous,  enough  is  produced  both  to 
support  the  inhabitants  and  to  provide  a  sup- 
ply for  export  The  stock  of  cattle  is  consi- 
derable. Jfisthonia  belonged  first  to  the  Ten* 
tonic  knights,  and  was  afterwards  an  object 
of  contest  between  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Po- 
land. The  treaty  of  Oliva,  in  1660,  gave 
it  to  Sweden:  that  of  Nystad,  in  1721, 
transferred  it  to  Russia,  in  whose  posses- 
sion it  has  ever  since  remained.  1 1  is  some- 
times called  the  government  of  Revel,  and 
is  divided  into  4  circles. 

Est 1 66 ac,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aube,  with  1300 
inhabitants.    1?  miles  W.  of  Troyes. 

Estivao  de  Cachove,  St,  a  small  town 
of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Algarve,  1 1 
miles  N.  of  Louie. 

Estivareilles,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Allier,  which 
was  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1787.    5  miles  N.  of  Montlucon. 

Estotowe,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  Georgia,  4  miles  E.  of  Tugeloo. 

Estowe,  a  town  of  South  Carolina,  10 
miles  N,  E.  of  Keowe. 

Estoy,  a  village  of  Portugal,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Algarve.  It  was  formerly  a 
large  town  called  Ossonoba. 

Estrechy,  a  small  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  with  90<) 
inhabitants.  6  miles  N.  of  Etampes,  and 
30  S.  of  Paris. 

E8trees,  St  Denis,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Oise, 
with  1000  inhabitants.  9  miles  W.  of 
Compeigne. 

Estrella,  a  lofty  mountain  range  in 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira.  The 
highest  part  of  this  range  is  remarkable  in 
several  ways.  In  ascending  it,  the  traveller 
sees  caverns  in  various  directions,  and 
hears  the  noise  of  subterraneous  streams. 
Farther  up  is  a  quarry  of  beautiful  alabas- 
ter, and  at  the  top  a  lake  surrounded  by 
high  rocks.  Its  water  is  clear,  and  a  little 
warm;  towards  the  middle  it  appears  to 
boil,  rising  in  the  air  to  a  considerable 
height  From  this  lake  flows  several 
brooks,  whose  junction  forms  the  river, 
which  flows  past  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tain. During  winter  all  the  upper  part 
of  the  mountain  is  covered  wit}*  snow  and 
ice. 

Ustrella,  a  river  of  the  province,  of 
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Casta  Rica;  which  enter*  the  Pacific  ocean, 
in  lat.  9.  5.  N.  There  is  another  river  of 
the  same  name  in  Peru. 

Kstbbmadu&a,  an  extensive  province  of 
Spain,  having  the  frontier  of  Portugal  on 
the  west,  the  province  of  Salamanca  on  the 
north,  Toledo  on  the  east,  and  Cordova  with 
Seville  on  the  south.    Its  length  is  about 
140  miles,  its  breadth  ISO.    Its  population 
is  about  430,000,  part  of  whom  are  employ- 
ed  in  the  culture  of  rye  and  wheat,  but 
more;  in  pasturage ;  the  stock,  of  horned 
cattle,  pigs,  and  goats,  being  considerable; 
while  as  to  sheep,  it  is  computed  that  no 
less  than  four  millions  are  sent  hither  every 
summer  from  the  mountainous  provinces, 
and  remain  during  the  winter  to  be  fatten- 
ed.    Still  there  are  here  few  woollen  manu- 
factures, most  of  the  raw  material  being 
sent  to  Seville  and  Cadis.    Badajos  is  the 
capital;  the  other  towns  worth  notice  are 
Merida,  Lerena,  Truxillo,  Alcantara,  aud 
Placentia.     Its  principal  rivers   are    the 
Tagus  and  Guadiana,     The  chief  manu- 
facture of  Estremadura  is  one  of  woollens 
at  Bejar. 

Estbsmauuba,  an  important  province 
of  Portugal,  which  comprises  Lisbon,  and 
extends  along  the  Atlantic  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  capital,  being  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Beira,  and  on  the  east  by  Alentejo. 
It  is  about  140  miles  in  length,  and  70  in 
breadth,  containing  a  population,  which 
though  not  lately  ascertained,  is  probably 
not  short  of  830,000.  The  Tagus  enters 
it  on  the  east,  and  for  many  miles  forms 
the  line  of  separation  beteween  it  and  Beira. 
The  climate  of  this  province  is  mild,  the 
heat  .being  tempered  by  the  mountains  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  The  access  to  the 
ocean  is  easy  by  means  of  the  Tagus,  but . 
the  inhabitants  are  much  inferior  in  industry 
to  their  countrymen  in  the  north ;  corn  is 
but  partially  cultivated,  nor  is  pasturage 
much  followed.  The  principal  products  are 
wine,  oil,  honey,  and  fruit;  part  of  the 
tract  between  Lisbon  and  Abrantes  looks 
like  a  continued  garden.  Salt  is  obtained 
on  the  coast,  ancT  exported  in  quantities, 
particularly  from  Setubal. 

Est  be  m  os,  a  strong  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Alenteio,  situated  in  an 
agreeable  tract,  on  the  larra.  It  consists 
of  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  the  former 
standing  with  the  citadel  on  an  eminence, 
the  latter  in  the  valley  below.  Population 
6500.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  fortresses  in 
the  kingdom.  24  miles  N.  E.  of  Evora, 
48  W.  of  Badajoz,  and  80  E.  of  Lisbon, 
Long.  7.  23.  W.  Lat.  38.  46.  N. 

Estbichx,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire, 
with  230  houses,  17  miles  S.  W.  of  La 
FJeche, 


Esvbzs,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  Indre, 
with  490  houses.    9  miles  S.  of  Tours. 

Etak,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
government  of  Diarbekir,  50  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Diarbekir.  t 

Etallk,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
the   grand   duchy  of  Luxemburg,   with  - 
1 1 00  inhabitants.    26  miles  W.  of  Luxem- 
burg. 

Etampes,  a  considerable  town  of  France,  -» 
in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise, 
situated  on  the  river  Loet  or  Etampes, 
which,  on  its  junction  here  with  the  Juine, 
assumes  the  name  of  Epone,  and  becomes 
navigable.    It  has  manufactures  of  leather 
and  woollen.    On  the  1st  of  March  1792, 
Etampes  was  the  scene  of  several  revolu-  ' 
tionary  excesses,  among  others  the  murder  . 
of  its  mayor.    Population  8000.    20  miles 
S.  of  Versailles,  and  28  S.  by  W.  of  Paris.  • 
Long.  2.  4.  E.  Lat.  48.  35.  N. 

Etano  de  Biscabosse,  a  lake  of  France,  - 
near  the.  Atlantic,  in  the  department  of  the  ' 
Landes.    Long.  1.  5.  W.   Lat.  44.  21.  N. 

Etano  de  Canau,  a  lake  of  France, 
near  the  Atlantic,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde.     Long.  1.  3.  W.   Lat.  44.  58.  N. 

Etano  de  Cabcabs,  a  lake  of  France, 
near  the  Atlantic,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde.    Long.  1.  3.  W.   Lat.  45.  8.  N. 

Etang  de  Cazau,  a  lake  of  France, 
near  the  Atlantic,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde.    Long.  1.  5.  W.    Lat.  44. 29.  N. 

Etanos,  Les,  a  town  of  France,  in  the ' 
department  of  the  Moselle,  7  miles  E.N.E. ' 
of  Metz. 

Etaples,   a  small  seaport  of  France, «. 
situated  on  the  English  channel,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Canche,  and  containing 
about  1450  inhabitants,  whose  chief  em- 

Coyment  is  fishing.  11  miles  S.  E.  of  Bou- . 
gne.     Long.  1.  38.  31.  E.    Lat  50.  30. 
44.  N. 

Etaples,  a  large  village  of  Brittany,  in . 
the  department  of  the  Cotes  du  Nora,  16 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Pontrieux. 

Etavkbam,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  Carnatic,  10  miles  E.  of  Coilpetta. 

Etaweh,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  situated  between  the  rivers 
Jumna  and  Ganges,  about  the  27th  degree 
of  northern  latitude.  When  a  due  propor- 
tion of  rain  falls,  it  is  a  very  productive 
territory)  yielding  all  kinds  of  grain  except 
rice,  in  great  abundance ;  it  also  produces 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  In  the  year 
1801,  it  was  ceded  by  the  nabob  of  Oude 
to  the  British :  it  is  governed  by  a  judge 
and  collector,  subject  to  the  court  of  justice 
at  Bareilly.    - 

Etaweh,  a  fortress  and  capital  of  the 
above  district,  situated  on  the  eastern  bankv 
of  the  river  Jumna.    It  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  a  rajah,  and' a  place  of  mud) 
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consequence ;  it  still  canto  on  a  consider- 
able traffic  in  grain,  sugar,  and  cotton ;  and 
there  ia  an  extensive  manufacture  of  coarse 
cotton  cloths  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  now  the 
station  of  the  civil  establishment  of  the 
district,  and  has  a  cantonment  for  a  bat- 
talion of  native  infantry.  Long.  78.  58.  B. 
Lai.  36. 46.  N. 

Etelent,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak, 
on  the  river  Tigris,  66  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Baesora. 

Etoebsleben,  a  village  in  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg,  with  600  inhabitants. 

Ethbri  kotow's  Bay,  arbay  on  the  north* 
west  coast  of  the  island  of  St  Vincent,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Chateau  Belair  bay. 

Etienne,  St,  a  town  of  France,  97  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Lyons,  with  16,300  inhabitants, 
and  a  very  populous  neighbourhood.  This 
place  possesses  the  double  advantage  of  coal 
and  iron  mines,  and  has  the  greatest  manu- 
factures of  fire-arms  and  hardware  in 
France.  To  these  are  added  branches  of  a 
very  different  nature,  the  making  of  ribbons, 
as  well  as  dyeing  and  bleaching.  Its  envi- 
rons are  rich  in  mineral  products,  afford- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  mines,  good  slate 
and  whetstones.  ]Long.  4. 89.  3*  Lat  45. 
S6.  N. 

Etienne,  St,  a  small  town  of  the 
county  of  Nice,  with  1700  inhabitants.  44 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Nice. 

Etienne  d'Aban9on,  St,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Alps,  6  miles  S.  of  Gap. 

Etienne  be  BaioorbV,  St,  a  consider- 
able town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenees.  Population  6200.  90 
miles  from  Mauleon. 

Etienne  »b  Cuikes,  St,  a  village  of 
Savoy,  containing  830  inhabitants.  7  miles 
N.  W.  of  St  Jean  de  Maurienne. 

Etienne  en  Devoluy,  St,  a  small 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Alps,  19  miles  N.  W .  of  Gap. 

Etienne  pe  St  Greoobie,  a  small 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Isere,  with  14&Q  inhabitants.  94  miles 
N.  W.  of  Grenoble. 

Etienne  de  Lugoares,  St,  a  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ardeche, 
with  1500  inhabitants.  90  miles  N.  W.  of 
Joyeuse. 

Etienne  de  Movtluc,  St,  a  town  of 
Brittany,  in  the  department  of  the  Loire 
Inferieure.  Population  41$0.  11  miles 
S.  E.  of  Sareray. 

Etienne  lbs  Oboobs,  St,  a  small  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Alps,  with  1000  inhabitants. 
■•  Etienne  de  Valdonnes,  St,  a  small 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Losere. 

JStknnb  de  ValfaakcesquE;  St,  a 


small  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Losere*    Population  1*00. 

Etisbby,  St,  a  small  town  of  Ranee, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Alps,  9 
miles  N.  of  Gap. 

Btivb,  Loch,  one  of  tile  numerous 
inlets  of  the  sea  by  which  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland  is  indented,  in  the  county  of 
Aigyle.  It  is  90  miles  long,  hot  of  unequal 
breadth,  and  in  some  parts  of  its  chemtd 
about  7  miles  from  the  sea,  which  is  inter- 
rupted by  rocks,  the  current  runs  wits 
amazing  rapidity,  and  with  a  noise  sinrikr 
to  that  of  a  cataract. 

Etlxkgbn,  a  small  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  granddnchy  of  Baden,on  theriver  Alb, 
and  on  the  road  from  Durlbach  to  Basttdt, 
6  miles  south-west  of  the  former,  and  10 
north-east  of  the  latter.  It  has  an  old 
castle,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  found 
many  Roman  antiaoities.  This  place  is 
celebrated  for  the  lines  which  were  drawn 
hence  to  the  Rhine,  hut  were  forced  by 
marshal  Berwick  in  17  54.  In  July  1W. 
a  battle  was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood 
between  the  French  and  Austrian*,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated.  Population 
3000.    Long.  8.  37.  E.   Lat  48.  SS.  N. 

Etma8eb,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen, 
$0  miles  N.  of  Chamir. 

Etna,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  celebrated 
from  the  most  remote  antiquity  for  its 
magnitude,  and  its  volcanic  eruptions.  Its 
height  is  about  1 1,000  feet,  and  its  circum- 
ference very  large.  The  ascent  being  tot 
gradual,  the  sides  of  the  mountain  exhibit 
extensive  tracts  under  different  tempe- 
ratures, and  which  have  accordinglv  been 
divided  into  three  regions,  called  the  fertile, 
the  woody,  and  the  barren.  The  lower 
region  contains  a  number  of  small  csnka) 
hnls  from  3  to  400  feet  in  height,  taring 
in  general  a  small  crater  at  the  top.  The 
woody  region  contains  trees  of  the  freshest 
verdure,  and  of  considerable  height  In  the 
higher  part  of  this  division,  the  trees  fill  of 
in  sise,  and  the  cold  becomes  keener  until 
arriving  at  the  upper  or  barren  sane.  Here 
vegetation  entirely  disappears,  and  the  sur- 
face presents  a  dreary  expanse  of  snow  and 
ice.  After  traversing  first  a  gentle,  sod 
afterwards  a  steep  ascent,  the  traveller 
reaches  the  summit,  consisting  of  a  corneal 
hill,  containing  a  crater  above  two  miks  ia 
circumference,  which  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  an  inverted  cone,  and  nearly  cor- 
responds in  depth  with  the  height  of  the 
elevation  that  contains  it  The  inside  is 
crusted  over  with  salts  and  sulphur  of  dif- 
ferent colours;  it  is  in  general  very  hot, 
and  the  surface  so  soft  and  loose  as  to  render 
the  descent  hazardous.  M.  d'Orvillf,  a 
French  traveller,  who,  after  gettinghimself 
fastened  to  rones,  descended  to  the  edge  of 
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the  opening,  perceived  in  the  middle  a  mass 
of  matter  of  a  conical  shape,  about  60  feet 
in  height,  and  from  6  to  800  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base. 

The  approach  of  an  eruption  is  indicated 
long  beforehand  by  the  emission  of  a  pale 
smoke  from  the  crater ;  this  is  followed, 
after  some  time,  by  clouds  of  black  smoke 
which  progressively  increase  in  volume. 
After  the  lapse  of  weeks,  perhaps  of 
months,  the  lava  begins  to  boil  over  the  top 
of  the  crater,  or  to  burst  from  some  part  of 
its  sides;  the  interior  commotion  now  ceases, 
and  the  lava  flows  slowly  down  the  side  of 
the  mountain.  It  is  pressed  forward,  by 
the  fresh  liquid  continually  issuing  from 
the  mountain,  and  burns  up  every  thing 
liefbre  H,  but  the  inhabitants  have  at  times 
diverted  or  absorbed  it  by  digging  canals. 
The  whole  number  of  eruptions  on  record 
is  31,  of  which  not  more  than  10  have 
ismed  from  the  highest  crater.  Those  of 
1660  and  1755  were  particularly  destructive; 
and  in  the  last,  in  1809,  no  less  than  19 
new  openings  appeared  about  half  way  down 
the  mountain,  and  continued  for  several 
weeks  to  throw  out  lava,  which  covered  the 
adjacent  lands  to  a  depth  of  30  or  40  feet. 
Etna  stands  on  the  east  part  of  Sicily,  in  the 
Val  de  Demona. 

Btolia,  a  province  of  ancient  Greece, 
sounded  on  the  west  by  the  Achelous,  on 
the  south  by  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  extend* 
ing  in  length  about  88  miles,  in  breadth 
23.  It  is  in  general  rugged  and  mountain- 
<wi,  the  only  fertile  tract  being  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  the  Achelous.  It  is  now 
subject  to  the  pacha  of  Albania. 

Eton,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Buckingham,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  opposite  to  Windsor,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  a  bridge. 
H  consists  principally  of  one  street,  and  is 
chiefly  celebrated  forcontaining  a  royal  semi- 
nary of  education,  called  Eton  College,  found- 
ed by  king  Henry  VI.  in  1440,  for  a  provost, 
10  priests,  6  clerks,  6  choristers,  95  poor 
grammar  scholars,  and  85  poor  men.  This 
establishment  is  now  somewhat  altered 
from  the  original  foundation,  and  consists 
of  a  provost,  a  vice-provost,  7  fellows,  9 
schoolmasters,  9  conducts,  7  clerks,  10 
choristers,  and  70  scholars,  besides  inferior 
officers  and  servants.  In  addition  to  stu- 
dents on  the  foundation,  a  number  of  youth, 
chiefly  the  sons  of  noble  or  opulent  families, 
are  educated  here,  amounting  at  an  aver- 
age to  300  or  350  yearly.  They  reside  in 
lodging-houses  within  the  bounds  of  the 
college,  which  consists  of  two  quadrangles. 
One  contains  the  schools,  and  lodgings  for 
the  masters  and  scholars,  together  with  a 
chapel  on  the  south  side :  the  other  con- 
ws  of  apartments  for  the  provost    and 


fellows  of  the  college.  There  is  a  library 
here  which  contains  a  considerable  collec- 
tion of  books ;  and  among  others,  many 
early  printed  and  rare  works,  and  some 
valuable  editions  of  the  classics.  Popula- 
tion 9379.    99  miles  N.  W.  from  London. 

Etruria,  the  ancient  name  of  a  country 
in  Italy,  nearly  corresponding  with  the 
modern  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany. 

Etruria,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
tensive pottery  established  there  bv  Mr 
Wedgewood,  from  whose  ingenious  imita- 
tion of  the  Etruscan  vases,  its  present  name 
is  derived.  l£  miles  from  Newcastle  under 
Line,  and  150  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 

Etsed,  a  town  of  Hungary,  90  miles 
N.  Wr.  of  Szathmar.  Long.  91.  51.  E. 
Lat.  48.  9.  N. 

Err  en,  a  large  village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  North  Brabant,  containing  with 
its  parish  3900  inhabitants.  8  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Breda. 

Et  ienbach,  a  small  river  of  Baden,  in 
the  Brisgau,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine. 

Ettenbeuren,  a  large  village  of  the 
Bavarian  states,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Danube,  district  of  Wettenhausen.  It  con- 
tains 1060  inhabitants. 

Ettendork,  a  village  of  France,  in  Alsace, 
with  800  inhabitants. 

Ettenheim,  a  small  town  of  Baden,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Kinzig.  Population  3000. 
About  a  league  to  the  east  of  the  town  is 
the  once  rich,  but  now  secularised,  Bene- 
dictine abbey  of  Ettenheim-Munster ;  it 
was  made  over,  with  the  adjacent  country, 
to  the  grand  duke  of  Baden  in  1803.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  rivulet  of  Ettenbach, 
above  4  miles  from  the  Rhine.  19  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Strasburg. 

Ettersburo,  a  village  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Saxe-  Weimar,  7  miles  from  Wei- 
mar. 

Ettrick,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Selkirk,  extending  about  10  miles 
in  every  direction.  Population  440.  The 
river  Ettrick  takes  its  rise  in  this  pariah], 
and  after  a  winding  course  of  30  miles, 
during  which  the  Yarrow  falls  into  it,  it 
joins  the  Tweed  3  miles  above  Melrose. 

Ettrinoin,  a  village  of  the  Bavarian 
states,  in  the  circle  of  the  lller,  with  000 
inhabitants. . 

Etoenp,  a  mountain  of  Persia,  in  the 

Srovince  of  Irak,  60  miles  8.  E.  of  Hama- 
an. 

Etwall,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  197  miles  N.  N.  W. 
from  London.    Population  504. 

Etzeei,  a  town  of  Circassia,  on  the  river 
Subar,  100  miles  N.  of  Cotatia. 

Ect,  a  town  of  Normandy,  situated  in  a- 
vaUey,  #  It  Ityg  manufactures  of  linen  and 
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woollen.  Population 3400.  18  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Dieppe,  36  N.  N.  E.  of  Rouen,  and  90 
N.  N.  \V.  of  Paris.  Long.  1.  23.  18.  E. 
Lat.  60.  S.  52.  N. 

Evan,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  in 
Dumfries-shire,  which,  after  a  southerly 
course  of  14  miles,  fells  iuto  the  Annan 
about  2  miles  below  Moffat. 

Evangelists,  four  small  islands  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  straits  of  Magel- 
lan, near  the  coast  of  South  America ;  three 
of  them  are  low,  and  the  other,  at  some 
distance  from  the  rest,  .has  the  appearance 
of  a  hay-stack.  Long.  67.  16.  W.  Lat  62. 
45.  S. 

Evans's  Island^  small  American  island, 
near  the  coast  of  Main.  Long.  67.  3.  W. 
Lat.  44.  31.  N. 

Evans  ham,  a,  town  of  Virginia,  and  the 
capital  of  Wythe  county,  is  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  Reedy  creek,  which  falls  into 
the  great  Kanhaway  river,  170  miles 
8.  W7  of  Richmond. 

Evaut's,  Isle  of,  a  small  island  about 
5  leagues  to  die  south  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 
Long.  67.  36.  W.  Lat.  55.  33.  S. 

Evaux,  or  Evaon,  a  small  town  in  the 
interior  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
La  Creuse.  It  -is  situated  on  an  eminence, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  warm  baths, 
impregnated  with  Bait  and  sulphur.  Here 
are  also  several  monuments  of  antiquity. 
Population  2100.  25  miles  E.  of  GuereU 
Long.  2.  11.  18.  E.  Lat  46. 10. 42.  N. 

Eubigheim,  a  small  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  duchy  of  Baden,  14  miles  S.  by  E. 
of  Wertheim. 

Eubgsa.    See  Negropont. 

Euchar,  a  small  stream  of  Scotland,  in 
Argyleshire,  which,  after  a  rapid  course  to 
the  north-west,  falls  into  the  sea  at  the 
sound  of  Mull. 

Eve  licks,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Sutherland,  which  falls  into  the 
frith  of  Dornoch. 

Evena  *r,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  island  of  Celebes.  Long.  124.  5.  E. 
Lat  0. 12.  N 

Evenclads,  a  river  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Oxford,  which  runs  into  the 
Isis  about  5  miles  W.  of  Oxford. 

Evening  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean.  Long.  133.  17.  E. 
Lat.  2.  46.  N. 

Even  wood,  a  townsbjp  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Durham.  Population  719. 
4  miles  from  Bishop's  Auckland,  and  254 
Jfi,  of  London. 

Eue&bacii,  a  village  of  Germany,  in 
pranconia,  6  miles  from  Schweinfurt 

Everc beech,  a  village  and  parish  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  114 
miles  W.  S,  W.  of  London,  containing  about 
1000  inhabitants. 


Everdon,  Great,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Northampton,  69  miles  N.  of  London, 
containing  585  inhabitants. 

Evergiiem,  a  considerable  town  of  Eat 
Flanders,  containing  with  its  parish  7000 
inhabitants.  Ship-building  is  carried  on 
here.    3  miles  N.  of  Ghent. 

Evershot,  a  small  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  which 
formerly  held  a  market.  Population  463. 
9  miles  from  Dorchester,  and  129  from 
London. 

Eve  as  ley,  a  parish  of  England;  in  the 
county  of  Huntingdon,  34  miles  N.  of  Ixn« 
don,  containing  582  inhabitants. 

Evesham,  a  borough  and  market  town 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Worcester. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
above  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  over  which 
there  is  a  stone  bridge  of  7  arches.  This 
town  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  first  ac- 
count of  it  is  in  the  year  709,  at  which 
period  Egwin,  bishop  of  Worcester,  haying 
been  deprived  of  his  bishopric  by  the  pope, 
retired  thither  and  built  a  monastery, 
which  was  richly  endowed,  and  of  which 
the  abbot  sat  in  parliament  as  a  spiritual 
lord.  Of  this  ancient  edifice,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  extensive,  all  that 
now  remains  is  a  large  elliptical  arch  or 
gateway,  17  feet  high,  and  decorated  with 
rich  but  mutilated  imagery.  Evesham  has 
three  parish  churches,  a  free  grammar 
school,  a  charity  school,  and  an  almshouse; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  although  each  of 
the  churches  have  towers,  the  bells  hang  in 
a  very  handsome  old  Gothic  tower  117  feet 
high.  This  beautiful  tower  is  separate 
from  any  other  building ;  it  was  erected  by 
the  last  abbot  of  Evesham  save  one,  and 
was  a  gateway  to  a  part  of  the  abbey.  It 
is  considered  to  be  the  latest  monastic  build- 
ing erected  in  England  during  its  subjec- 
tion to  the  papal  see.  Evesham  is  a  well 
built  towu,  and  its  streets  are  wide  and 
spacious.  It  is  a  borough  by  prescription, 
governed  by  a  mayor,  recoraer,  seven  al- 
dermen, IS  common  council-men,  and  24 
assistants.  Their  privileges  are  very  ex- 
tensive ;  the  mayor  and  four  of  the  alder- 
men are  justices  of  the  peace,  hold  a  session 
of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  dekwrj, 
with  power  to  punish  all  cranes,  except 
high  treason,  trithin  their  libertv.  OneaC 
the  most  remarkable  battles  in  the  English 
annals  was  fought  here  in  1266,  between 
Simon  de  Montfort,  the  great  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, and  prince  Edward,  afterwards  bog 
Edward  I.  in  which  the  earl  and  most  of 
his  adherents  were  slain.  The  market  U 
on  Mondays,  and  the  fairs  are  on  the  9d 
February,  the  first  Monday  after  Easter, 
Whit-Monday,  and  September  SI.  There 
is  a  convenient  Ijarbour  on  the  Avon  for 
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barge*  Population,  by  the  kit  return, 
3008,  of  which  651  families  are  employed 
in  trade  and  agriculture.  14  miles  S.  £• 
of  Worcester,  and  96  W.  N.  W.  of  Lon- 
don.   Long.  1.  52.  W.  Lat.  52.  7.  N. 

Evesham,  a  township  and  village  of  t^e 
United  States,  in  Burlington  county,  New 
Jersey,  16  miles  £.  of  Philadelphia. 

Eufemia,  St,  a  town  of  Naples,  on  a  bay 
of  the  same  name,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  70 
miles  N.  N.  E.  ofReggio. 

Eufemia,  St,  a  small  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  2  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  Alessano. 

Elfra,  St,  a  small  town  of  Finland,  12 
miles  N.N.  6.  of  Abo. 

Eugano  Island,  Cafe,  a  small  island 
in  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  of  Luzon.  Long.  122. 
15.  E.  Lat  18.  46.  N. 

Eugano,  Mount,  or  the  Euganean 
Mountains,  a  long  hill,  or  rather  a  chain 
of  hills,  in  Upper  Italy,  running  between 
Padua  and  Este,  and  apparently  insulated, 
but  classed  by  some  as  a  branch  of  the  Noric 
Alps.  Monte  Venda,  however,  the  high- 
est peak,  is  only  1800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  These  hills  contain  petrifactions 
of  shell-fish. 

Eugeniusberg,  a  pleasant  hill  in  Hun* 
pry,  situated  on  the  Danube,  where  that 
river  forms  the  island  of  Tschepel.  In  a 
fruitful  plain  on  its  summit  is  a  beautiful 
castle,  built  by  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
from  whom  the  hill  takes  its  name,  and 
who  passed  here  several  of  his  latter  years 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Eugmo,  a  small  island  on  the  east  side  of 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Long.  22.  42.  W. 
Lat  S3.  49.  N. 

Eviak,  a  small  town  of  Savoy,  on  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  with  1 500  inhabitan  ts.  The  mi- 
neral waters  here  attract  a  number  of  visitors 
in  summer.    23  miles  N.  E.  of  Geneva. 

Evie  and  Rend  all,  a  united  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  Orkney,  about  10  miles  long. 
It  is  of  a  tolerably  fertile  soil.  A  consider*. 
able  quantity  of  kelp  is  manufactured  here, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the 
fisheries  on  the  coast.    Population  1227. 

Euinak,  a  place  in  East  Greenland. 
Long.  46*.  W.  Lat,  61.  4.  N. 

Evit's  Creek,  a  river  of  Maryland, 
which  runs  into  the  Potomack.  Long.  78. 
IkW.  Lat.  39.  38.  N. 

Euisineh,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natolia,  10  miles  N,  E.  of  Eregri. 

Eulalie  de  Larzac,  St,  a  small  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Avey- 
ron.  Population  900.  15  miles  N.  W.  of 
Mill.au. 

Eui.r,  a  decayed  mining  town  of  Bohe? 
"in,  with  940  inhabitants.  Here  was  for- 
merly a  famous  mine  of  gold,  which  it  was 


lately  attempted  to  re-open,  but  without 
success.  12  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Prague* 
Long.  14.  31.  E.  Lat  49.  6&.  N. 

Eulenbebg,  a  small  town  of  Moravia* 
14  miles  N.  of  Olmutz. 

Eulengebirg,  a  mountain  of  Silesia, 
which  separates  the  county  of  Glatz  from 
the  circle  of  Reichenbach ;  it  forms  a  part 
of  the  Riesengebirg,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
3560  feet. 

Eulguen,  a  village  of  Asia  Minor,  situ* 
ated  in  a  fertile  plain,  to  the  south  of  a  lake 
extending  about  a  league. 

Eume,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  Galicia, 
which  runs  into  the  sea  near  Corunna. 

Eumhe  Faredge.    See  Faredge. 

Evola,  a  small  river  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal states,  in  the  Oampagna  di  Roma,  which 
falls  into  the  Tuscan  sea. 

Evora,  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Alentejo,  situated 
on  an  eminence  in  a  vast  elevated  plain, 
amid  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Alpe- 
dreira.  It  is  of  considerable  extent,  but 
badlv  built,  the  streets  being  narrow  and 
crooked;  the  population  does  not. exceed 
10,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
and  had  formerly  a  university.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  the  residence  of  Sertorius,  who 
surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  supplied  it 
with  water,  by  a  splendid  aqueduct,  which 
is  still  in  perfect  preservation.  65  miles  E. 
of  Lisbon,  and  125  N.  of  Seville. 

Evora-Monte,  a  small  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Alentejo.  Population 
800.  15  miles  N.  E.  of  Evora.  Long.  7« 
31.  W.  Lat.  38.  42.  N. 

Eu  pa  tori  a,  or  Kaslov,  a  town  of  Rus- 
sia, in  the  government  of  Taurida,  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Crimea.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls  and  towers,  but,  like  most  other 
towns  in  the  peninsula,  is  not  so  well  in* 
habited  as  formerly.  Its  population  now 
amounts  to  4400.  In  1798,  it  was  declar- 
ed a  free  port  for  all  nations.  The  princi- 
pal trade  of  the  Crimea,  in  salt,  com,  leather, 
&c.  passes  through  this  town,  although  its 
harbour  is  by  no  means  a  good  one.  The 
ancient  town  of  Eupatoria  was  in  a  differ 
rent  situation  from  the  present.  68  miles 
S.  W.  of  Perekop.  Long.  33. 14.  E.  Lat, 
45.  40.  N. 

Eupen,  a  large  town  of  the  Prussian, 
states,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  on  the  Weeze.  It  covers  a  great 
deal  of  ground,  and  contains  nearly  10,000 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  descendants 
of  French  refugees,  who  introduced  here 
several  important  cloth  manufactures.  Here 
are  likewise  soap-works,  paper-mills,  anc\ 
tanneries.  It  was  formerly  reckoned  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  was  given  to  Prussia  in 
1815.  4  mijes  E.  N.  E.  of  Limburg,  ant} 
3Q  £•  of  Liege. 
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Euphrates,  a  considerable  river  in  the 
country  of  Whidah,  on  the  Slave  coast  of 
Africa,  which  divides  in  to  various  branches, 
and  forma  an  alluvial  and  highly  fertile 
district 

EuritBATEs,  one  of  the  moat  consider- 
able rivers  of  Asia,  which  has  its  rise  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  from  two  principal 
sources.  The  first  of  these  issues  from  a 
mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  of 
Bayazid  and  Diadin ;  the  second  is  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  many  streams  from  the 
mountains  around  Erzerum.  These  two 
streams,  pursuing  a  westerly  direction,  unite 
near  the  town  of  Kebban  in  the  recesses  of 
mount  Taurus,  when  the  river  flows  chiefly 
to  the  south-west  as  far  as  Semiaat.  Here 
It  would  fall  into  the  Mediterranean,  if  it 
were  not  turned  into  a  south-east  course  by 
a  high  range  of  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. At  Korna,  about  130  miles 
from  its  mouth,  it  is  joined  by  the  Tigris, 
and  those  two  united  streams,  forming  one 
of  the  noblest  rivers  in  the  east,  fall  into 
the  gulf  of  Persia,  about  50  miles  S.  E.  of 
Baasora.  The  course  of  the  Euphrates  be- 
fore joining  the  Tigris  is  about  1400  miles, 
and  adding  130  miles  for  the  distance  of 
the  Tigris  from  the  sea,  its  whole  course 
will  be  upwards  of  1500  miles.  According 
to  captain  M.  Kinneir,  who  wrote  from 
actual  observation  on  the  spot,  the  greatest 
increase  of  the  Euphrates  is  in  January, 
when  it  rises  12  perpendicular  fret,  and  it 
continues  to  rise  and  fall  till  the  end  of 
May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  In  the 
driest  season  it  is  navigable  for  boats  of 
considerable  burden  as  far  as  Shukashu,  a 
Village  about  a  day's  sail  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Tigris.  Above  this  point  the 
tides  of  the  Persian  gulf  reach  20  or  95 
miles,  and  the  river  is  navigated  during  six 
months  of  the  year,  by  flat-bottomed  boats 
up  to  Hibah.  These  ooata  are  of  the  shape 
or  a  half  moon,  the  ribs  and  planks  roughly 
nailed  together,  and  the  outside  covered 
with  bitumen.  The  rudder  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  vessel,  and  they  have  a  mast 
and  a  sail.  Thus  provided  they  float  down 
the  stream,  and  they  are  dragged  back  again 
against  the  current.  Herodotus  mentions  a 
circular  sort  of  boats  which  were  In  use  in 
ancient  times  for  navigating  the  Euphrates ; 
and  boats  of  the  same  figure,  and  made  of 
wicker-work,  covered  with  bitumen,  still  ply 
upon  this  celebrated  stream.  In  consequence 
or  the  periodical  rise  of  the  Euphrates  from 
the  melting  of  the  snows  in  spring  and 
summer,  artificial  canals  and  lakes  were 
dug  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Asia 
Minor,  for  the  double  purpose  of  protecting 
the  contiguous  plains  from  inundation,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  preserving  the  super- 
fluous waters  for  the  irrigation  of  tbe  soil. 


Of  these  is  the  canal  of  Pallaeofms,  which 
was  dug  by  the  Babylonian  kings.  Th» 
canal  had  fallen  into  disrepair;  but  about 
the  year  1793,  it  was  partially  cleaned  by 
the  nabob  of  Oude.  It  is  cut  from  the 
Euphrates,  and  that  part  of  it  which  hokit 
water  extends  to  within  five  miles  of  the 
city  of  Meshed  Ali,  or  Nejiff  The  remain- 
der is  nearly  choked  up  with  sand  ;  but 
its  course  may  be  still  traced  to  its  termina- 
tion in  the  Persian  gulf.  TbeBahr  Nejiff,oi 
sea  of  Neiiff,  was  also  a  work  of  great  la- 
bour, and  is  of  equal  antiquity  with  the 
canal  of  Pallacopus.  Captain  Kmneir,  who 
visited  that  country  in  1808,  passed  through 
the  middle  at  it  in  his  way  from  Samarat, 
or  Semiaat,  and  found  it  dry,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  ravines  and  channels  of 
water,  near  which  the  miserable  inhabitant* 
rear  rice  and  vegetables.  There  are  other 
canals,  some  of  which  are  still  in  preserva- 
tion, such  as  the  Kerbela,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  is  the  large  and  populous  town  of 
that  name,  and  the  canal  of  Hie,  connect- 
ing the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  na- 
vigable in  spring  for  large  boats.  In  gene- 
ral, however,  the  country  languishes  under 
the  wretched  policy  of  the  Turks;  and  the 
great  works  of  art  for  protecting  this  coun- 
try against  the  overflowing  streams,  and  at 
the  same  time  for  preserving  the  water 
for  fertilising  the  soil,  have  fallen  into 
neglect  and  disrepair.  The  Euphrates  is 
generally  represented  to  flow  into  the 
Persian  gulf  by  a  variety  of  channels ; 
navigators  commonly  imagining  that  the 
seven  streams  which  fall  into  the  Persian 
gulf,  all  derive  their  origin  front  the  com- 
mon channel  of  the  Euphrates.  This, 
however,  is  a  mistake.  Onlv  one  of  these 
streams  is  connected  with  the  Euphrates, 
and  this  by  an  artificial  canal,  by  means  of 
which  part  of  its  waters  flow  into  the  chan- 
nel of  this  river.  But  the  great  stream  of 
the  Euphrates  is  not  divided,  and  it  has  no 
connection  with  the  other  six  ehaimris 
which  issue  in  the  Persian  golf. 

Eva  an,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  Brit- 
tany, with  3600  inhabitants.  SO  infles 
N.  W.ofRennes. 

Eusan  Islands,  a  cluster  of  small 
islands  on  the  east  side  ci  the  gulf  of  Both- 
nia.   Long.  S2.  39.  E.  Lat.  63.  54.  N. 

Eube,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  east  part 
of  Normandy,  which  flows  first  to  the  east, 
and  afterwards  to  the  north,  until  it  61k 
into  the  Seine,  a  little  above  the  Pont  da 
l'Arche. 

Evas,  Department  or,  in  France, 
comprises  the  east  part  of  Normandy,  and 
contains  a  population  of  422,000.  It  '» 
pivided  into  the  five  arrondissetnents  of 
Evreux  (the  capital),  Louviers,  Bernay, 
Andclys,and  Tort  Audemer*   The  climate, 
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in  the  rest  of  Normandy,  is  similar  to 
iat  of  England,  though  not  altogether  so 
iny,  nor  so  liable  to  sudden  change, 
he  produce  consists  in  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
ix,  hemp;  Tines  are  not  cultivated,  and 
te  common  drink  is  cyder.  The  pasturage, 
irticularly  for  sheep,  is  very  extensive: 
te  number  of  horses  in  the  department  is 
imputed  at  30,000.  The  surface  of  the 
round  is  in  general  level :  the  forest  land 

computed  to  cover  a  surface  of  900,000 
Tea ;  and  the  department  contains  also 
•vend  iron  miues.  In  the  towns  are  con- 
derahle  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen, 
id  leather :  the  broad-doth  of  Louviers  it 
f  excellent  quality. 

Eunx  and  Loire,  a  department  of 
'ranee,  situated  to  the  west  or  Puis,  and 
eriving  its  name  from  two  rivers.  It  con- 
sts  of  a  part  of  the  Orleannois  and  the 
ays  de  Beanee,  the  latter  so  celebrated  for 
s  fertility  as  to  be  called  the  granary  of 
aria.  It  is  divided  into  the  four  arron- 
issementa  of  Chartres  (the  capital),  No- 
em  le  Rotrou,  Chateaudun,  and  Dreux ; 
s  population  is  966,000,  among  whom 
lerc  are  only  3000  Protestants.  The  ma~ 
ufactures  are  of  little  importance,  being 
rafined  to  coarse  woollens,  leather,  paper, 
ad  pins ;  the  last  chiefly  made  at  l'Aigle. 
lie  trade  of  the  department  consists  ac« 
wdingly  in  corn,  cattle,  fruit,  and,  to  a 
mall  extent,  in  wine ;  the  pasture  is  very 
cod.  The  surface,  as  in  the  adjacent  de* 
artmeut  of  the  Eure,  is  in  general  level. 

Evaa,  a  small  river  of  France,  which 
patera  the  department  of  the  Cher,  passing 
y  Bourges. 

Eva&cY,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  Nor- 
urody,  with  900  inhabitants.  6  miles  8.  W. 
fCsen. 

Ev-aso-CasTao,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  between  Aita  and  Lepanto.  It  is 
luilt  on  the  ruins  of  Calydon ;  and  was  ce- 
tbrated  in  the  traditions  of  the  heroic  ages 
or  the  death  of  Meleager  and  the  hunt  of 
be  wild  boar,  the  scene  of  which  is  still 
ointed  out. 

Evreux,  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
he  Eure,  situated  in  a  beautiful  country, 
midst  gardens  and  meadows  watered  by 
he  Iton.  Population  9300.  The  town  is 
olerably  well  built,  and  has  long  been  the 
ee  of  a  bishop:  its  cathedral,  built  by 
jmi*  XI.,  is  a  Gothic  edifice,  in  the  form 
if  a  cross,  with  an  octagonal  cupola.  The 
rade  of  the  place  consists  in  corn,  cyder, 
ud  local  manufactures,  chiefly  woollen. 
Ln  the  environs  is  the  magnificent  castle  of 
Navarre,  belonging  formerly  to  the  dukes 
rf  Bouillon,  and  occupied  by  the  empress 
Josephine  after  her  divorce.  95  miles  3.  of 
Kouen,  and  65  W.  by  N.  of  Paris. 
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Eubimce,  or  Devil's  Islahds,  a  clutter 
of  small  uninhabited  and  very  dangerous 
rocks  which  lie  off  the  coast  of  South  Ame* 
rica,  about  94  miles  from  the  French  set* 
dement  of  Cayenne. 

Euairo,  the  name  of  the  channel  which 
separates  the  island  of  Negropont  from  Li- 
vadia.  Its  greatest  width  is  3$  miles ;  and 
at  the  town  of  Negropont,  where  it  is  cross- 
ed by  a  bridge,  it  is  not  much  more  than 
90  paces.  1  his  strait  presents  a  singular 
phenomenon  by  the  irregularity  of  its  tides, 
which  was  remarked  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  antiquity.  During  the  two  last  days  of 
the  moon,  the  course  of  the  water  is  perio- 
dical; but  when  new  moon  arrives,  the 
water  alternately  ebbs  and  flows,  ^ve,  nine, 
and  even  twelve  or  fourteen  times  in  the 

Evrok,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  the  Mayenne,'  containing  4100  in- 
habitants. 7  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Laval,  and 
13  S.  S.  E.  of  Mayenne. 

EUROPE,  the  least  extensive,  but  by 
much  the  most  improved  of  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  is  situated  between  the 
36th  and  71st  degrees  of  N.  lat,  having 
from  south  to  north  a  breadth  of  about  2000 
miles,  and  from  east  to  west  a  length  of 
nearly  3000.  It  contains,  by  calculation, 
about  94  millions  of  square  miles,  and 
is  bounded  by  the  sea  in  all  directions 
except  the  east,  where  it  adjoins  Asia  by 
a  boundary  line,  already  noticed  under  the 
article  of  Asia.  Europe  is  indebted 
for  its  early  civilisation  to  its  temperate 
climate,  and  to  its  being  indented  in  so 
many  parts  by  the  sea.  While  Asia  and 
Africa  present  such  vast  tracts  of  land*  de- 
void of  the  means  of  communication  by- 
water,  Europe  has  the  Baltic  on  the  north, 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  and  a  very 
large  extent  of  coast  bordered  by  the  At- 
lantic The  case  of  Greece  in  the  days  of 
antiquity,  and  in  modern  times  that  of  the 
Netherlands,  afford  striking  proofs  that  a 
maritime  position  is  conducive  to  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement.  Again,  in  point  of 
climate,  no  part  of  the  globe  is  more  favour- 
ed than  Europe,  the  luxuriance  of  tropical 
latitudes  being  counterbalanced  by  dis- 
advantages of  which  we  happily  have  no 
idea.  Europe  lies  almost  wholly  within  die 
temperate  zone:  the  countries  under  the 
45th  degree  of  latitude  produce  oKves, 
oranges,  and  lemons;  this  is  also  the 
temperature  of  the  mulberry;  vines  are 
cultivated  to  the  AOth  degree  of  latitude. 
Corn  of  the  common  qualities  to  the  60tb, 
and,  in  peculiar  situations,  considerably 
farther.  Maize  is  cultivated  below  lai.  48. 
But  these  definitions  are  subject  to  great 
modification,  the  heat  varying  from  other 
causes  than  the  latitude.    The  cold  is  often 
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very  intense  in  the  south  of  France,  because 
ft  is  exposed  to  the  winds  from  the  Alps ; 
and  the  country  adjacent  to  the  ridge  of 
Hemus,  though  so  tar  south  as  lat.  4£.  and 
43.,  labours  in  winter  under  an  intensity  of 
cold  unknown  in  our  northern  clime. 

The  principal  islands  of  Europe  are  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  in  the  Atlantic ;  Sicily, 
Majorca,  Minorca,  Malta,  Candia,  Eubeea, 
in  die  Mediterranean ;  and  Zealand,  Fu- 
nen,  Lanland,  Falster,  Bornholm,  Aland, 
in  the  Baltic.  To  these  are  to  be  added 
the  extensive  but  uncultivated  Iceland,  and 
the  still  more  dreary  regions  of  Spitsbergen 
and  Nova  Zembla.  The  great  rivers  of 
Europe  are  the  Danube,  Volga,  Rhine, 
Dnieper,  Vistula,  Dniester,  Don,  Dwina, 
Elbe,  Tagus,  Douro,  Loire,  Rhone,  Garonne. 
The  principal  lalces  are  Ladoga,  Onefea, 
And  the  Peipus  in  Russia;  the  Wenner, 
Wetter,  and  M«lar,  in  Sweden ;  along  with 
the  less  extensive,  but  much  better  known 
lakes  of  Geneva  and  Constance.  The  chief 
ranges  of  mountains  are  the  Alps,  the  Py- 
renees, and  the  Carpathian  ridge ;  to  which 
are  to  be  added  the  Scandinavian  chain,  sepa- 
rating Sweden  from  Norway;  the  ridge  of 
the  Hcemus  to  the  south  of  Turkey,  and 
the  long  line  of  the  Appennines,  extending 
from  the  north  to  the  south  of  Italy.  In 
regard  to  useful  minerals,  as  iron,  copper, 
lead,  Europe  is  abundantly  provided ;  but 
there  are  hardly  any  gold  mines  except 
in  Hungary,  or  any  silver  mines  but  in  that 
country  and  In  Germany.  In  point  of  ani- 
mals, Europe,  though  possessing  the  do- 
mestic kinds  in  such  perfection,  is  remark- 
ed for  containing  very  few  peculiar  to  her 
own  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
states  of  Europe,  in  the  form  given  to  them 
by  the  treaties  of  1814  and  1815,  and  of 
Jhe  population  of  each : 
Sweden,  .  .  •        9,600,000 

Norway,  .  .  •         900,000 

Denmark,        .        .  •         1,800,000 

Russia  in  Europe,  including 
Finland  and  Russian  Po- 
land, •  •       35,400,000 
Netherlands,  kingdom  of,     .       5,230,000 
Great  Britain   and    Ireland, 

with  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  17,300,000 
France,  .  -        •       99,350,000 

Saxony,  Baden,  Hesse-Cassel, 
•  Hesse-Darmstadt,   and  all 

lesser  German  states,  .  5,700,000 
Prussian  monarchy,  .  .  10,700,000 
Bavaria,  .  .         •        3,900,000 

Wirtemberg,        .  .  1,400,000 

Hanover,  kingdom  of,        .  1,300,000 

The  Austrian  empire,  includ- 
ing Lombardy   and    Aus- 
trian Poland,        .  .        28,000,000 
Switzerland,  «S  cantons,      ^        1,730,00a 


Piedmont,  and  other  Sardi- 
nian states,            .  4,000,000 
Italy,  exclusive  of  Piedmont 
and  Lombardy,  but  includ- 
ing Sicily,         .            .  11,000,000 
Spain,           .           .           .  le,400,ooo 
Portugal,           .           .        .  3,700,000 
Turkey  in  Europe,       *       .  7,500,0fje 
Ionian  republic,        .            .  S30,ooo 


Total  182,130,000 

The  inhabitants  of  Europe,  however  di- 
vided into  sects,  are  all  Christians,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Turks  and  scattered  set- 
tlements of  Jews.  The  Christians  in  Eu- 
rope are  composed  of  three  great  bodies 
the  Catholics  computed  at  100  millions,  the 
Protestants  at  45,  and  the  Greek  Christians 
at  32  millions. 

Contemplating  modern  Europe  with  a 
view  to  the  effects  of  political  institatioiK, 
we  find  the  benefit  of  good  government  ex- 
emplified first  in  the  republics  of  Italy ;  next 
in  the  Swiss  cantons;  afterwards  in  tfoIJand, 
and  finally  in  Britain.  Sweden  has  participat- 
ed in  them,  but  irregularly  and  by  intervals : 
Denmark  has  been  totally  deprived  of  them, 
having  laboured  underfeudal  oppression  until 
1660,  when  one  kind  of  despotism  was  ex- 
changed for  another,  so  that  the  advantages, 
whatever  they  mav  be  that  tall  to  the  lot 
of  the  people,  are  toe  slow  and  indirect  re- 
sult or  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Such 
was  the  state  of  France  until  the  revolu- 
tion ;  such  is  at  present  that  of  Austria, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  It  is  in  Ger- 
many, and  particularly  in  Saxony,  Prasaa, 
and  Wirtemberg,  that  the  popular  mind  is 
most  strongly  alive  to  the  value  of  a  repre- 
sentative government.  In  other  parts  the 
people  are  extremely  backward,  and  mock 
remains  to  be  done  to  put  them  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  blessings  which  nature  has 
placed  within  their  reach. 

The  Netherlands  were  long  pre-eminent 
in  improvements  over  the  other  parts  of 
modern  Europe;  for  a  century  past  this 
pre-eminence  has  been  enjoyed  by  our 
own  country;  and  the  most  superficial 
observer  cannot  visit  the  continent  with- 
out being  struck  with  its  decided  in- 
feriority. France,  the  country  which  after 
Holland  and  Belgium  approaches  die  near- 
est to  our  own,  is  still  very  backward; 
agriculture  being  rudely  managed,  the  pea- 
santry badly  lodged,  commerce  conducted 
without  combination,  and  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  productive  industry  very  imper- 
fectly understood*  Germany,  though  bet- 
ter fitted,  at  least  in  her  northern  division, 
for  the  adoption  of  sound  views  and  indus- 
trious habits,  has  been  unhappily  kept  back 
by  her  intestine  wars,  and  her  division  into 
petty  states.    The  south  of  Europe  labours 
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under  the  double  disadvantages  of  a  bad 
form  of  government,  and  of  a  system 
of  religious  bigotry.  Wherever  there  are  no 
representative  assemblies,  exertion  is  damp* 
rd,  and  improvement  retarded,  even  with- 
out the  existence  of  positive  tyranny.  Im- 
politic regulations  are  allowed  to  remain ; 
offices  are  conferred  from  favour,  or  regard 
to  birth ;  invention  is  discouraged,  and  old 
usages  blindly  handed  down  from  one  ge- 
neration to  another.  Again,  the  Catholic 
religion,  without  having  the  intolerance  of 
former  days,  interferes  most  materially,  by 
its  endless  holidays,  and  its  blind  super- 
stitions, with  the  legitimate  course  of  in- 
dustry. Hence  the  characteristic  indolence 
of  the  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Portuguese; 
hence,  in  a  great  measure,  that  slow  pro- 
gress of  the  French  which  is  so  little 
correspondent  to  their  individual  quickness 
sod  activity.  The  streets,  the  houses,  the 
furniture,  of  most  continental  nations,  re- 
main nearly  as  they  were  a  century  ago. 

Manufactures  are  in  an  advanced  state  in 
s  few  towns  on  the  continent,  as  Lyons, 
Rouen,  Liege ;  but  in  most  Darts  they  are 
carried  on  without  a  proper  division  of  la- 
bour, or  sufficient  benefit  from  machinery. 
It  is  still  common,  even  in  France  and 
Germany,  for  the  inhabitants  of  provincial 
towns  to  attempt  making,  on  the  spot,  the 
various  articles  necessary  for  their  consump- 
tion, instead  of  confining  themselves  to  a 
specific  branch,  and  looking  to  their  neigh- 
bours both  for  a  sale  of  the  surplus  of  that 
article  and  a  supply  of  others.  Canal  na- 
vtgstion  is  very  little  known;  the  rivers 
are  but  partly  navigated,  and  the  chief 
communication  is  by  the  expensive  mode 
of  land  carriage.  The  roads,  particularly 
the  cross  roads,  are  frequently  in  a  wretch- 
ed state. 

Adverting  to  one  grand  branch  of  na- 
tional power,  shipping,  we  find  that  France 
recovers  her  marine  very  slowly  now  that 
die  has  lost  St  Domingo ;  in  Spain  the  best 
sailors  are  confined  to  Catalonia  and  Biscay ; 
while  the  mariners  of  Italy  are  fitted  only 
for  the  smooth  navigation  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  ablest  seamen  after  the  Bri- 
tish are  the  Dutch,  the  Danes,  the  Swedes, 
and  northern  Germans.  For  farther  sta- 
tistical particulars,  see  the  different  coun- 
tries into  which  Europe  is. divided. 

Ku  rotas,  a  well  known  river  of  the 
Morea,  which  runs  past  Mlsitra. 

Euroult  de  Montfort,  St,  a  village 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Orne, 
with  1000  inhabitants.  It  has  iron  mines 
and  iron  works  in  the  neighbourhood.  9 
miles  N.  W.  of  l'AJgle. 

Eoro-yoki,  a  river  of  Finland,  which 
£dls  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Rauuo. 


Ecscom,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs 
into  lake  St  Clair.  Long.  82.  95.  W.  LaU 
42.  45.  N. 

Euskibchen,  a  small  town  of  the  Prus- 
sian states,  on  the  Rhine,  with  1300  inha- 
bitants. SO  miles  S.E.  of  Juliers. 

Eusseniieim,  a  village  of  Franconia, 
with  900  inhabitants.  3  miles  N.W.  of 
Volckach. 

Eustache,  St,  a  pleasant  well  built 
village  of  Lower  Canada,  containing  from 
SO  to  90  houses,  a  handsome  church,  and 
a  parsonage  house.  It  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Du  Chene,  about  18 
miles  N.  W.  from  Montreal. 

Eostatius,  or  Eustatia,  St,  one  of 
the  Leeward  Caribbee  islands,  in  the  West 
Indies.  This  island  rises  out  of  the  ocean 
in  the  form  of  a  huge  pyramidal  rock, 
tapering  to  its  summit.  It  is  however,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  one  of  the  finest  and 
nest  cultivated  islands  of  all  the  Caribbees. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  but  is  liable  to 
dreadful  thunder  storms  and  hurricanes. 
The  latter  occur  most  frequently  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  and 
nave  often  laid  waste  the  houses  and  plan- 
tations, and  destroyed  the  shipping.  The 
island  has  but  one  landing  place,  and  that, 
though  difficult  of  access,  is  fortified  with 
all  the  art  that  can  render  it  impregnable, 
and  nothing  has  been  wanting,  on  toe  part 
of  its  masters,  to  make  every  inch  of  the 
island  equally  so.  Tobacco  is  its  chief  pro- 
duet,  and  it  is  cultivated  on  its-sides  to  the 
very  top  of  the  pyramid,  which  terminates 
in  a  plain  surrounded  with  woods,  but 
having  a  hollow  in  the  middle,  which 
serves  as  a  large  den  for  wild  beasts.  No 
fewer  than  5000  white  people  and  15,000 
negroes  subsist  upon  this  island,  and  rear 
hogs,  kids,  rabbits,  and  all  kinds  of  poul- 
try, in  such  abundance,  that  they  can 
supply  their  neighbours  after  having  served 
themselves.  The  policy  of  the  Dutch  in 
the  government  of  St  Eustatia  exceeds  that 
of  all  the  other  European  nations  who 
hold  any  of  the  Caribbees.  They  are  jea- 
lous of  admitting  any  stranger  whatsoever 
into  their  harbour,  and  few  besides  them- 
selves know  any  thing  of  the  internal  go- 
vernment or  riches  of  the  island,  any  more 
than  that  it  serves  as  a  storehouse  for  all 
kinds  of  European  commodities.  St  Eus- 
tatia became  a  Dutch  island  by  the  right  of 
possession  or  occupancy ;  and  it  was  grant- 
ed in  property  by  the  states-general  to  cer- 
tain merchants  of  Flushing.  It  was  first 
settled  about  the  year  1600 ;  but  during, 
the  wars  between  the  English  and  the 
Dutch  in  1665,  the  latter  were  dispossessed 
of  St  Eustatia  by  an  armament  from  Ja- 
maica* The  Dutch  and  French  becoming 
confederates,  in  the  sequel,  the  English 
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vm  dispossessed  in  their  turn,  by  their 
combined  arms ;  and  the  French  maintain- 
ed a  garrison  in  the  island,  till  it  was  re- 
stored to  the  Dutch  by  the  treaty  of  Breda. 
Soon  after  the  revolution,  the  French 
ejected  the  Dutch  from  St  Eustatia,  from 
whence  they  were  in  their  turn  driven  by 
the  English  under  sir  Timothy  Thornbili, 
who  found  it  necessary,  for  the  protection 
of  the  Dutch,  to  leave  a  small  English 
garrison  in  the  fort;  but  he  granted  the 
French  no  terms  of  capitulation,  but  for 
their  lives  and  their  baggage.  The  peace 
of  Ryswick  restored  the  Dutch  to  the  en- 
tire possession  of  this  island.  In  the  year 
1781  this  island  was  taken  by  the  English, 
and  from  them  soon  after  by  the  French, 
but  restored  to  the  Dutch  at  the  peace  in 
1783.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  English 
in  1801,  but  was  restored  to  the  Dutch 
in  1814.  9  miles  N.  W.  of  St  Christo- 
pher's.   Long.  63.  S  W.    Lat.  17.  31.  N. 

Eotaka,  a  mountain  of  Egypt,  near  the 
head  of  the  Red  sea,  IS  miles  8.  of  Suez. 

Eutam,  a  small  island  in  the  West  In- 
dies, near  the  coast  of  Porto  Rica  Long. 
64.  41.  W.    Lat  18.  18.  N. 

Eutinqbw,  a  village  of  Wrrtemberg, 
department  of  the  middle  Neckar,  with 
1800  inhabitants. 

Eutiu,  a  small  but  neat  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  district  of  Wagrieu,  belong- 
ing to  the  grand  duke  of  Oldenburg. 
It  has  a  population  of  8350,  and  is  situat- 
ed on  the  aide  of  a  lake ;  it  has  also  a  mo- 
dern palace,  with  beautiful  gardens.  80 
miles  N.  of  Lubeck.  Long.  10.  Si.  E.  Lat 
*4,  10.  N. 

Eutrach.    See  Aitrach. 

Euiine  Sea,  called  also  the  Black  Sea, 
either  from  its  black  and  rocky  shores,  or 
from  its  dangerous  navigation,  is  a  large  in- 
land sea,  partly  in  Europe,  and  partly  in 
Asia.  It  is  bounded  oii  the  west  by  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  on  the  east  by  Mingrelia, 
Circassia,  and  Georgia,  on  the  north  by 
Russian  Tartary,  and  on  the  south  by  Na- 
tolia.  It  communicates  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean, by  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles, 
the  ancient  Hellespont,  and  with  the  sea  of 
Asoph,  by  the  strait  between  the  Crimea 
and  the  isle  ci  Tainan,  the  ancient  Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus.  It  lies  between  the  41st 
and  46}  degrees  of  N.  lat.  and  between  the 
98  and  414  degrees  of  E.  long,  from  Green- 
wich ;  and  is  in  breadth  from  Cape  Baba 
in  Anatolia,  to  Odessa,  about  380  miles ; 
and  in  length,  from  the  east  coast  of  Rou- 
uielia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  939  miles. 
Its  circumference  is  about  3800  miles.  On 
the  north  this  sea  is  deeply  indented  by  the 
land  of  the  Crimea,  so  that  between  Cape 
Aria,  the  most  southern  point  of  this  penin- 
sula, and  Cape  Kerempe  on  the  opposite 


shore,  the  distance  is  not  above  150  m9& 
The  Black  sea  is  said  to  have  Retired  tha 
appellation  from  the  darkness  which  often 
sovers  it  during  winter,  in  cosseqaence  of 
thick  fogs  and  heavy  rains.    Hub  hftsmca 
is  often  so  great  that  mariners  eon  scsrcdj 
distinguish  objects  at  even  a  cable's  length 
distance  from  their  vessels.    In  addition  to 
this  clanger,  Dr  Clarke  states,  that  oat  of 
sight  of  land  shallows  occur  which  tie  lav) 
down  in  no  chart;  and  that  dreadful  flams 
arise  so  suddenly,  and  blow  with  such  fay, 
as  to  carry  every  mast  by  the  bona  before 
any  preparations  can  be  made  to  ward  off 
the  coming  danger.    This  account  is  com* 
borated  by  other  navigators  on  this  set, 
while  a  directly  contrary  account  is  grren 
by  some  travellers,  who  observe  respecting 
it,  that  the  gloomy  appearance  of  its  coasts 
is  owing  to  the  woods  which  cover  them, 
and  that  it  is  not  more  stormy  or  dangerous 
than  other  seas;  the  danger  chiefly  trisisg 
from  the  nature  of  the  vessels  used  by  die 
Turks,  which  are  always  obliged  to  ran 
before  the  wind,  and  which,  if  they  miss  the 
port  to  which  they  fly  for  shelter,  are  erase- 
quently  driven  on  shore.    The  principal  ri- 
vers which  fall  into  the  Black  sea,  are  the 
Danube,  which  collects  the  waters  of  agrest 
part  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Bosnia,  tad 
Servia;  the  Bog,  the  Don, and  the  Dnieper, 
which  discharge  into  it  those  of  Rnasassd 
Poland;  the  Phasis,  which  flows  into  it  from 
Mingrelia,  and  the  Sangaria  and  Kisl  It- 
mak  from  Anatolia.    Owing  to  the  influx 
of  all  these  rivers  into  the  Black  sea,  its* 
exposed,  more  especially  in  summer  when 
their  waters  are  swelled  by  the  melting  of 
the  snowB,  to  the  influence  of  currents, 
running  in  different  directions ;  and  the  «- 
tio.j  of  strong  winds,  on  those  various  tides, 
raises  a  high  and  disagreeable  sea.    A  rapid 
current  also,  which  runs  at  the  rate  of  a 
league  per  hour,  sets  into  the  Bosphcroi. 
This  current  is  sometimes  felt  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  miles  from  the  hud; 
and  it  is  often  effectually  counteracted  by 
the    prevalence  of  strong  aouth-westezlr 
winds.    These,  and  south  winds,  are  most 
frequently  met  with  in  this  sea,  excepting 
the  period  from  June  to  August,  who 
northerly  winds  prevail.    The  chaste  is 
cold  and  moist,  and  the  winters  are  kmg 
and  frequently  severe,  insomuch  thit  Dr 
Clarke  was  informed  by  an  officer  that  he 
was  once  detained   some  months  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  by  the  freezing  of 
the  sea.    In  general  the  navigation  is  free 
from  all  impediments  from  ice  till  Novem- 
ber, and  often  much  later.    The  priDripd 
ports  on  the  Black  sea  are  Odessa,  whiA 
is  situated  between  the  Dniester  and  the 
Dnieper,  and  which,  since  die  mnaatka 
of  the  Black  sea,  has  been  opened  to  £ns> 
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pesn  vessels,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade, 
498  vessels  having  entered  it  in  1816,  and 
*W  having  departed  from  it  laden  with 
Russian  produce.  Ockzakoff  is  a  small 
port,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bog 
and  Dnieper,  with  a  perfectly  secure  har- 
bour; but  all  its  trade  has  been  transferred 
to  Odessa.  Opposite  to  Ockzakoff  is  Kin- 
burn.  Cherson  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Dnieper  where  it  is  five  miles 
wide ;  but  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream  only  vessels  that  draw  six  feet 
can  ascend  to  it  This  part  is  in  a  great 
measure  superseded  by  .Odessa,  fticoluef 
u  situated  on  the  Bog,  which  is  a  deep 
snd  navigable  river,  and  has  extensive 
marine  arsenals,  being  the  seat  of  the  jtus- 
sian  marine  administration  on  the  Black 
tea.  On  the.  west  coast  of  the  Crimea  the 
chief  porta  of  note  are  Koaloff,  or  Eupato- 
ria,  of  which  the  commerce,  once  consi- 
derable, has  now  declined ;  Sevastopol,  the 
chief  station  of  the  Russian  fleet,  is  re- 
markable for  the  great  natural  advantages 
of  its  harbour ;  Baladara,  of  which  the 
harbour  is  completely  landlocked  by  lofty 
mountains,  and  Caffa,  lying  in  a  bay  ex- 
posed to  the  east  and  south-west,  but  capa- 
ble of  containing  several  hundred  mer- 
chant vessels.  The  coast  of  Anatolia  is 
lined  with  high  mountains,  terminating  in 
lofty  promontories,  and  indented  with  nu- 
merous little  coves  into  which  small  rivu- 
lets fall  The  only  port  of  consequence  is 
Sinope,  strongly  situated  on  the  narrow  and 
low  isthmus  of  a  rocky  peninsula.  On  the 
south-east  coast  is  Trebizond,  which  has  a 
considerable  trade. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  and 
their  opinion  has  received  the  support  of 
many  respectable  modern  travellers,  that 
the  Black  sea  was  formerly,  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  at  present,  and  also  that  origi- 
nally it  had  no  communication  with  the 
Mediterranean.  This  opinion  is  founded 
on  the  appearances  of  the  country  around 
its  shores.  Marine  productions  may  be 
traced' towards  the  north  as  far  as  the  43th 
degree  of  lat.  and  the  same  appearances  are 
seen  all  over  the  desert  of  Astracan  and 
Jaik,  which  it  is  thence  concluded  was 
once  covered  with  its  waters.  It  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Pliny,  that  Taurica  or  the 
Crimea  was  not  only  an  island,  but  that  all 
the  champaign  parts  of  the  country  were 
overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the  Black  sea. 
The  communication  of  the  latter  with 'the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  consequent  dimi- 
nution of  its  waters,  is  supposed  to  have 
heen  effected  by  the  bursting  of  the  thra- 
nan  Bosphorus,  at  the  period  of  the  deluge 
which  inundated  Greece.  This  convulsion 
J*  aacribed  to  earthquakes  caused  by  sub- 
tmanean fires;  and  the  natural  phenomena 
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of  the  adjoining  country  giving  some  de- 
gree of  countenance  to  this  hypothesis,  it 
has  been  espoused  by  several  modern  writers 
of  note. 

The  ancient  commerce  of  the  Black  sea 
was  successively  carried  on  by  the  Pheni- 
dans*  Egyptians,  Greeks,  ,  and  Romans. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  go- 
vernment at  Constantinople,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  it  passed 
to  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese*  The 
trade  which  they  carried  on  with  the  east, 
by  the  Black  sea,  principally  centered  in 
the  port  of  Carta.  This  commerce  was 
greatly  interrupted  by  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1453;  and  by  tne  subsequent 
capture  of  Caffa  in  1476,  it  was  completely 
destroyed.  It  was  always  a  favourite  object 
of  Russian  policy  to  obtain  the,  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Black  sea.  This  object  was  ac* 
complished  by  Catherine  II.  The  Turfcs 
being  obliged,  by  the  treaties  concluded  in 
1774  and  1791,  to  surrender  part  of  Lesser 
Jartary  and  the  Crimea,  and  to  allow  a 
Russian  navy  to  be  formed  on  the  Black 
sea,  and  to  have  a  free  passage  through  the 
Dardanelles,  This  sea  was  in  i784  open- 
ed to  Austria,  and  afterwards,  at  the  peace 
of, Amiens,  to  the  Prussian,  Spanish,  Nea> 
politan,  Dutch,  Ragusan,  and  English, 
merchant  flags.  The  commerce  has  .since 
this  period  greatly  increased.  In  1803, 
815  vessels  entered  the  Russian  ports  from 
the  Mediterranean.  Of  these  552  were 
for  Odessa.  They  came  chiefly  in  ballast, 
and  returned  loaded  with  corn. 

Euxtok,  a .  township  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  employed 
in  trade  and  manufactures.  Population 
1 1 93.    209  miles  S.  W.  from  London. 

E  wan  pill  y,   a  fortified  town  of  Hin- 

Jostan,  province  of  Berar>  belonging  to  the 
fahrattas.   Long.  80. 55.  £.  Lat.  18. 50.  N. 
Ewattjngen,  a  village  of  Baden,  con- 
taining 1100  inhabitants.    4  miles  W.  of 
Blomberg,  and  6  £.  N.  £.  of  Bondorf. 

Ewk,  St,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Corn- 
wall, 246  miles  Vf.S.VV.  from  London, 
containing  1176  inhabitants* 

Ewjbll,  a  town  and  parish  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  which  holds  a 
weekly  market  and  two  annual  fairs :  near 
to  this  place  king  Henry  VII I.  began  a 
magnificent  palace  called  Nonsuch,  which 
was  afterward*  given  by  Charles  11.  to  bis 
favourite  mistress,  the  duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, who  ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down, 
and  sold  the  materials.  Population  1185. 
g  miles  N.  fi.  of  Epsom,  and  12  S.  of 
London., 

EwEd,   a  stream  of  Scotland,   in   the 
county  of  Dumfries,  flowing  into  the  fcslr 
at  Langholm. 
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Ewzsbale,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
district  of  Eskdale,  about  8  miles  in  length, 
and  on  an  average  about  5$  U1  breadth. 
Population  338.  The  river  Ewes  waters 
this  parish,  and  after  a  course  of  10  miles 
joins  the  Esk  at  Langholm. 
•  Ewhurst,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  33  miles  S.  from  London, 
containing  644  inhabitants. 

Ewyk,  a  village  of  Guelderland,  with  700 
inhabitants,  4  miles  N.  W.  of  Nimeguen. 

Exchequer  Islands,  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  covered  by  very 
lofty  trees,  and  apparently  connected  by 
low  reefs.  They  were  discovered  by  Bou- 
gainville.   Long.  142.  26\  E.  Lat  1.  29.  S. 

Exe,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  in 
a  barren  tract  of  land  called  Exmoor,  in 
the  county  of  Somerset ;  and  after  being 
enlarged  by  several  accessions,  passes  Ti- 
verton, Exeter,  and  Topsham.  It  next  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  Ken,  and  falls. into 
the  sea  at  Exmouth.  This  river  is  naviga- 
ble by  vessels  of  considerable  burden  to 
Topsham,  and  was  so  to  Exeter  formerly. 

Exea,  or  Ecsa,  anciently  Setia,  a  small 
town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon,  on  a  small 
river  which  falls  into  the  Ebro.  In  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  Philip  V.  on  account  of  its  ob- 
stinate resistance,  but  was  afterwards  re- 
built, and* now  contains  2500  inhabitants. 
24  miles  E.  of  Tudela.  Long.  1.  9.  W. 
Lat.  42.  6.  N. 

Exeter,  a  city  of  England,  and  capital 
of  Devonshire,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
slop  of  a  rising  ground,  on  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  river  Exe*  which  winds  in  a 
semicircular  direction  round  the  south-west 
side  of  the  city.  It  was  surrounded  with 
walls,  and  the  ground  thus  inclosed  is  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  four  furlongs 
in  length  and  three  in  breadth.  This  space 
is  intersected  by  the  four  principal  streets, 
which  meet  near  the  centre,  and  diverging 
at  right  angles;  connect  the  city  with  the 
suburbs.  In  the  jear  1769  the  surround- 
ing walls  were  entire;  but  many  parts 
have  been  since  taken  away,  with  all  the 
gates  except  the  south  gate.  Exeter  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  the  date  of  its  original 
foundation  is  unknown.  Its  Roman  name, 
as  appears  from  Ptolemy,  is  Isca,  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  a  Roman  legion  was  sta- 
tioned here,  under  the  command  of  Agri- 
cola.  There  are  no  fewer  than  15  parish 
churches  within  the  walls  of  this  city,  and 
four  in  the  suburbs,  besides  several  chapels, 
and  a  Jewish  synagogue.  The  cathedral, 
which  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan, 
in  the  year  932,  is  a  large  and  magnificent 
edifice.  The  building  of  it  is  said,  by 
Hooker  and  other  writers,  to  have  occupied 
£00  years.    It  is  notwithstanding  compieU 


ed  with  the  same  uniformity  as  if  it  kd 
been  the  work  of  one  individual  It  con- 
sists of  a  nave,  with  two  aisles,  a  choir  with 
aisles,  a  north  and  south  transept,  which 
are  surmounted  by  handsome  Anglo-Nor- 
man towers.  In  1763  it  was  repaired, 
beautified,  and  new  paved;  and,  in  1766, 
a  most  beautiful  modern  painted  glass  win- 
dow was  put  up  over  the  west  door.  The 
east  window  exhibits  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  ancient  art  of  staining  glass,  He 
other  windows  are  also  ornamented  with 
some  paintings.  The  west  end  of  the  chwth 
is  magnificently  adorned  with  4he  statues 
of  patriarchs,  monarchs,  and  heroes  of 
die  crusade.  The  throne  for  the  bishop 
Was  constructed  in  1466.  The  north  tower 
was  completed  in  1484,  and  contains  a 
bell  weighing  17,473  pounds.  The  chap- 
ter-house was  built  in- 1439.  The  organ 
is  very  large,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
finest  instruments  in  England.  To  the 
east  of  the  cathedral  is  the  bishop's  pa- 
lace, which,  with  its  gardens,  is  in- 
closed with  a  lofty  wall.  The  session^ 
house  is  an  elegant  new  building,  in  which 
the  assizes,  quarter  sessions,  and  coun- 
ty courts,  are  held.  In  the  city  and 
suburbs  are  also  prisons  for  debtors  and 
malefactors,  a  good  workhouse,  almshouse?, 
and  several  well  endowed  charity  schools. 
In  the  south-east  part  of  the  city,  on  the 
site  of  Old  Bedford  house,  is  erected  an 
elegant  circus,  with  a  theatre  adjoining. 
The  guildhall  is  spacious,  and  was  repaired 
and  beautified  in  If  90.  The  general  asylum 
for  lunatics  is  a  convenient  structure,  con- 
taining 48  rooms,  fitted  up  for  patients  of  all 
descriptions,  in  the  most  convenient  manner, 
besides  many  other  looms  not  yet  complet- 
ed ;  it  contains  hot,  cold,  shower,  and  va- 
pour baths.  The  barracks  are  erected  near 
the  new  jail  for  the  county,  and  are  capable 
of  accommodating  900  cavalry.  In  tbe 
north-west  corner  of  the  city  stood  the 
castle,  called  Rougemont,  from  the  colour 
of  the  hill  on  which  it  was  built,  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  West  Saxon 
kings,  and  afterwards  made  the  seat  of  the 
earls  of  Cornwall.  Nothing  but  the  outer 
walls  remain.  This  castle  was  completed 
ruined  in  the  civil  wars,  when  the  dry  held 
out  against  Fairfax,  who  blockaded  it  far 
two  months.  The  chapel,  which  was  baiic 
in  1620,  was  taken  down  about  SO  years 
since,  to  give  space  for  the  assize  hall,  which 
occupies  the  area  of  the  castle.  Therein 
stone  bridge  across  the  Exe,  which  cost  from 
L.  17,000  to  L.  90,000.  Exeter  is  situated 
about  10  miles  from  the  English  channel. 
and  an  arm  of  the  aea  formerly  flowed  near 
its  walls.  But  one  of  the  earls  of  Devon 
nearly  ruined  the  navigation  by  construct- 
ing weirs-  and  dams  in  various  parts  of  the 
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to  prevent  all  vessels  pass- 
ing, in  consequence  of  a  dis* 


WW,   so 
rig  and 

ute  whicfi  he  had  with  the  citizens  about 
be  right  of  fishing.  The  navigation  was  aft- 
erwards restored  by  means  of  a  canal;  and 
t  was  still  farther  improved  in  1695,  when 
he  present  haven  was  constructed.  Sluices 
nd  floodgates  have  been  erected;  by  means 
f  which  vessels  of  150  tons  burden  have 
ieen  enabled   to   discharge  their  cargoes 
t  8  good  quay  made  near  the  walls  of 
be  city,  where  the  customhouse  is  built. 
Pbe  whole  declivity  from  the  quay,  at  Exe- 
er  to  the  lowermost  floodgate,  is  about  8 
r  10  feet.     Exeter  formerly  carried  On  a 
onsiderable  trade  in  coarse  woollen  manu- 
Ktures,  which  it  exported  to  the  conti- 
ieot  of  Europe,  to  the  annual  amount  of 
*  500,000.    The  continent  now  receives 
ts  serges  and  kerseys  from  Yorkshire ;  and 
he  woollen  trade  of  Exeter  has  dwindled 
(own  to  less  than  L.  100,000  annually.    A 
pantity  of  long  ells,  however,  to  the  amount 
if  L.400,000  are  still  annually  purchased  by 
he  East  India  company.    The  mildness  of 
ts  climate,  and  cheapness  of  provisions,  have 
itterly  induced  many  families  to  resort  to 
Sxeter  for  health,  and   the  education  of 
heir  children.    A  handsome  quarter,  called 
*outhenibay,has"  lately  been  built;  a  literary 
nstitution  and  museum  have  also  been  esta- 
riished;  and  the  society  of  this  city  is  now 
ittie  inferior  to  that  of  Bath  and  Bristol. 
The  adjacent  villages'  of  Heavitree,   Al- 
Ainton,  and  Ide,  are  annually  the  resort 
>f  consumptive  patients  from  the  northern 
evinces  of  the  united  kingdom ;  and  their 
acinity  to  the  villages  on  the  coast  of  Devon, 
ind  the  easy  access  to  good  medical  aid, 
Hxlered  them,  during  the  late  war,  sub- 
stitutes for  the  interdicted  residences  of 
Montpelier,  Nice,  and  Naples.    The  city 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  town- 
■lerlc,  &&  ana  was  incorporated  by  king 
John,  and  erected  into  a  county  by  Henry 
nil.   There  are  courts  within  this  city 
ming  local  jurisdictions  in  civil  pleas  and 
xoses;  and  the  recorder  presides  at  courts 
>f  general  jail  delivery,  &c.    Exeter  has 
differed  grievously  from  the  ravages  of  war. 
h  was  twice  destroyed  by  the  Danes ;  it 
ws  taken  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
"sieged  by  Stephen  and  Edward  IV.    In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  it  was  besieged 
>v  PeTkin'Warbeck,  but  made  so  brave  a 
lefence  that  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
iiege,  and  the  king,  in  acknowledgment  of 
toe  bravery  of  the  citizens,  presented  them 
"fth  a  sword  which  he  himself  wore,  to  be 
earned  before  the  mayor  in  all  corporate 
prions.    Three  markets  are  held  here 
*<*%  Tuesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays, 
one  of  which  was  formerly  for  serges,  of 
*oica  Ii.  80,000  or  L.  100,000  worth  have 


been  sold  in  a  day.  Exeter  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  Population  in  1801. 
16,927;  in  1811,  18,896. 

Exeter,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  ia 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  most  considerable 
seaport  in  the  state,  situated  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  where  the  tide  rises  11 
feet  It  is  well  situated  for  a  manufacture 
ing  town,  and  various  manufactures  have 
accordingly  been  established  in  it  Before 
the  revolution  ship-building  was  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent,  and  the  vessels  built  were 
chiefly  employed  in  the  West  India  trade. 
The  public  edifices  principally  deserving  of 
attention  are  two  congregational  churches, 
an  elegant  building  appropriated  to  the  aca- 
demy, and  a  handsome  court-house  and  a 
jail.  54  miles  N.  of  Boston.  Long.  71.  , 
W.    Lat42.  56.  N. 

Exete  r,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Rhode  island,  county  of  Washington. 
There  is  a  township  ox  the  same  name  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Exeter,  a  town  of  North  Carolina,  in 
New  Hanover  county,  situated  on  the 
north-east  branch  of  Cape  Fear  river.  20 
miles  N.  from  Wilmington. 

Exhall,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  95  miles  N.  W.  from 
London,  containing  649  inhabitants. 

Exideuil,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Dordogne,  with  870 
inhabitants.  18  miles  N.  E.  of  Perigueux, 
and  31  S.  of  Limoges.  Long.  1.  2.  W. 
Lat45.  20.  N.    . 

Exilles,  a  small  town  of  Piedmont,  si- 
tuated on  the  borders  of  Dauphiny,  on  a 
narrow  pass,  in  the  valley  of  Oulx,  between 
Briancon  and  Sufta.  Though  it  has  a  po- 
pulation of  only  1400,  it  was  long  one  of 
the  most  important  posts  in  the  country ; 
but  its  fort,  which  stood  on  a  rising  ground 
in  the  middle  of  the  pass,  about  500  paces 
from  the  town,  was  dismantled  in  conae- 
quence  of  the  treaty  of  1796,  between 
France  and  the  king  of  Sardinia.  In  1747 
the  chevalier  de  Belleisle,  brother  of  the 
marshal,  fell  gallantly  in  a  vain  attempt  to 

?lant  the  French  colours  on  the  glacis, 
'he  neighbouring  valley  is  pleasant  and 
fertile,  abounding  in  vines  and  chesnuts. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Doira-Riparia,  which 
runs  past  the  town.  8  miles  S.  W.  of  Suza. 
17  miles  N.  E.  of  Briancon,  and  38  W.  of 
Turin. 

Exin,  or  Keyk,  a  small  town  of  Prus- 
sian Poland,  on  the  Netze.  It  contains 
1300  inhabitants,  of  whom  400  are  Jews. 
24  miles  W.S.W.of  Bromberg.  Long. 
17.  29.  54.  E.    Lat.  52.  59*  40.  N. 

Exmes,  a  smalltown  of  Normandy,  with 
a  castle  built  by  the  Romans,  and  650  inha- 
bitants. 9  miles  E.  of  Argentau,  and  72  W. 
of  Paris. 
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ExftiNSTEa,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  171  miles  W.8.W. 
from  London,  containing  795  inhabitants. 
>  Exmouth,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Devon,  situated  at  me  mouth 
of  the  river  Exe.  Hot  aud  cold  baths  have 
been  lately  erected  here.  Owing  to  the  con- 
veniences presented  in  this  respect,  and 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  it  is  greatly  re- 
sorted to  by  valetudinarians.  Exmouth 
had  a  small  castle  formerly.  8  miles  S.  of 
Exeter,  and  166  S.  of  London.  Long  3. 
25.  W.    Lat.  50.20.  N. 

Exnino,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  69  miles  N.  E.  from 
London,  containing  566  inhabitants. 

Exondon,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Foitou,  situated  on  the  Sevre  Niortoise,  and 
containing  340  houses.  7  miles  S.  E.  of 
St  Maixent 

Exploits,  Bay  op,  a  bay  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, on  the  east  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
Long.  55.  80.  W.    Lat  49.  45.  N. 

Exton,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Rutland,  94  miles  from  London,  con- 
taining 187  inhabitants. — There  are  several 
other  inconsiderable  parishes  in  England  of 
the  same  name. 

Exuma,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands,  95 
miles  long  and  3  broad.  Long.  75.  VV. 
Lat.  $3.  SO.  N. — There  is  also  a  chain 
of  islands  called  the  Exuma  Keys,  which 
reach  for  a  considerable  extent  along 
one  edge  of  the  Great  Bahama  bank,  gene- 
rally in  a  south-west  direction.  They  com- 
mence at  Ship  Channel  Key,  10  leagues 
east  south-east  from  the  east  end  of  the 
island  of  New  Providence,  and  extend  to 
Great  Exuma,  the  harbour  of  which  lies  50 
leagues  from  New  Providence.  Great  and 
Little  Exuma  are  inhabited,  and  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  salt  is  exported  from 
them  to  America.  Population  in  1803, 
1253,  including  1113  blacks.  The  princi- 
pal island  lies  between  long.  74.  28.  and  74. 
48.  W.  and  between  lat.  23.  21.  and  23. 
31.  N. 

.  Exuma  Sound,  a  large  channel  among 
the  Bahama  islands,  extending  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  between  Cat  island  or 
Guanabani  to  the  east,  and  a  range  of  small 
islands  and  rocks  to  the  west  and  south- 
west ;  the  entrance  is  south  of  the  island  of 
Eleuthera. 

Eyafiord,  a  bay  and  district  on  the 
north  coast  of  Iceland.    Lat.  65.  50.  N. 

Eyam,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Derby, 
187  miles  N.  W.  from  London,  containing 
817  inhabitants. 

Eybenschutz,  or  Ewakice,  a  town  of 
Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Znaym,  20  miles 
N.  E.  of  Znaym.  Population  2460.  Long. 
16.  17.  E.  Lat.  49.8.  N. 

Eybenstock,  a  town  of  Saxony*  in  the 


circle  of  the  Engebirg*  Population  3156. 
7  miles  S.  W.  of  SchwarUenberg.  Long, 
12.  35.  E.  Lat.  50.  25.  N. 

Eybergvn,  a  village  of  GuekterUsd. 
with  1450  inhabitants.  2  miles  E.  S.  £.  of 
Nimeguen. 

Eyder,  a  river  of  Denmark,  which  di- 
vides Sleswick  from  Holstein,  and  afar 
running  past  Rendsburg  and  Tonmngra, 
falls  into  the  North  sea,  in  lat,  54.  K. 
The  tide  ascends  as  far  as  Rendsborz,  after 
which  the  canal  of  Keil  begins,  and  com- 
pletes the  communication  between  the  North 
sea  and  the  Baltic  The  course  of  the  Ejdet 
is  above  100  miles. 

Eyderstadt,  a  district  in.  the  west  put 
of  Sleswick,  containing  a  population  cf 
12,500,  and  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  low  marshy  land.  The  air  is  unhealthy, 
but  the  pasturage  is  good ;  cheese  and  but- 
ter are  made  in  great  quantities,  and  the 
wool  of  the  sheep  is  likewise  esteemed.  The 
capital  of  this  district  is  Tonningen. 

Eydy  Engly,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Bejapoor,  14  miles  S.  of  Galgala. 

Eye,  a  town  and  parish  of  England,  is 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  situated  on  s  rivulet, 
by  which .  it  is  nearly  surrounded.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  in  gene- 
ral meanly  built ;  but  the  church  is  a 
large  and  handsome  structure.  A  weekly 
market  and  an  annual  fair  are  held  here. 
This  is  an  ancient  borough,  sending  tw 
members  to  parliament ;  and  the  right  of 
election  is  vested  in  the  inhabitants  paying 
scot  and  lot  Population  1893.  20  mile* 
N.  of  Ipswich,  aud  89  N.  N.  R  of  London. 

Eye,  a  parish  of  England,  in  North- 
ampton,  80  miles  N.  from  London,  con- 
taining  500  inhabitants.  It  is  also  the 
name  of  another  inconsiderable  parish  in 
Hereford. 

Eye,  a  small  stream  of  Scotland,  in  Rofs- 
shire,  which  has  its  rise  from  a  loch  of  the 
same  name,  and  fells  into  the  Moray  frith. 

Ey  emouth,  formerly  Aymouth,ot  Hay- 
mouth,  a  small  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Berwick,  situated  on  the  cam 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eye.  It  has  a 
good  harbour,  constructed  after  a  plan 
of  Mr  Smeaton,  which  is  private  property. 
Abundance  offish  is  cured  here,  which  to- 

f  ether  with  grain  forms  the  chief  export- 
Population  963.    5  miles  K.  W.  of  Ber- 
wick, and  53  E.  of  Edinburgh, 

Eyeos,  a  people  of  Africa,  whose  terri- 
tories lie  to  the  north-east  of  DahoiDcv 
According  to  the  imperfect  accounts  which 
have  reached  us,  they  inhabit  a  fine  aid 
fertile  country,  and  are  more  numerals 
and  powerful  than  the  Dahomans.  Them 
governed  by  a  king,  but  by  no  means  yield 
to  him  the  same  abject  submission  as  the 
last  mentioned  people.    They  even  dw, 
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vfaeo  his  conduct  displeases  them/  the  pri- 
rilege  of  deposing  and  putting  him  to  death, 
rhe  people  are  said  to  manufacture  a  great 
quantity  of  cotton  stuffs. 

Eyerlandt,  a  small  island,  about  8$ 
oiks  in  length,  and  about  half  a  mile 
«de,  joined  to  the  island  of  Texel  by  a 
Mnk  of  sand,  which  is  overflowed  only  at 
Ugh  water. 

Eyetok.    See  At/ton. 

Eyoaliers,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone. 
Population  1900.  18  miles  E.  of  Ta- 
rascon. 

E  you  el,  a  river  in  the  north-east  of 
Prince,  which  runs  into  the  Sarre,  5  miles 
K.E.of  SarreAlb. 

Eygues.    See  Aigues. 

Eyguieres,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the 
Rhone,  situated  on  an  Arm  of  the  canal  of 
Sraponc,  and  containing  nearly  3000  inha- 
bitants. The  adjacent  country  abounds  in 
Dttlberry  trees,  but  olives  are  little  culti- 
rted  since  the  destructive  frost  of  1789. 
17  miles  £.  by  S.  of  Tarascon. 

Eylanoen,  one  of  the  smaller  Japanese 
glands.    Long.  139.  80.  E.  Lat.  34.  45.  N. 

Eylask,  a  river  of  the  New  Mark  of 
Brandenburg,  which  falls  into  the  Oder, 
lev  Sternberg. 

Eylau,  the  name  of  two  small  towns  in 
*rasaa,  one  of  which  is  called  Prussian 
fyiau,  and  the  other  German  Eylau.  The 
farmer  is  situated  in  East  Prussia,  on  the  lake 
f  Arschen,  and  contains  1600  inhabitants, 
nth  an  old  castle.  It  is  famous  for  a  severe 
ut  indecisive  battle  fought  in  its  neighbour- 
ood  on  the  8th  February  1807,  between 
be  French  and  Russians*  This  was  the 
nt  great  occasion  in  which  the  obstinate 
rmneas  of  the  Russians  proved  successful 

*  withstanding  the  tactics  of  Bonaparte; 
Ithoogh  his  failure  is  chiefly  to  be  ascrib- 
1  to  an  unexpected  delay  in  a  grand  move- 
lent  directed  againtt  the  Russian  left  and 
v.  This  was  under  the  command  of 
taoust,  who  found  it  impracticable,  from 
ie  wretched  state  of  the  roads,  to  arrive  at 
is  destined  point  until  after  the  main  body 

*  the  French  had  made  their  front  attack, 
id  had  been  repulsed.  Davoust,  when 
'  at  last  came  up,  was  very  roughly  hand- 
d  by  a  body  of  Prussians  arriving  under 
neral  Lestocq.  The  attempts  of  the 
tench  cavalry  on  this  dav,  to  penetrate  by 
operate  charges,  proved  altogether  una- 
iting.  so  roues  3.  of  Konigsberg.  Long. 
I.  58.65.  B.  Lat.  54.  88.  60.  N. 
Eylau,  Deutsch,  lies  in  West  Prussia, 
i  the  lake  of  Genserich,  which  is  crossed 
T  a  long  bridge.  Population  1500.  84 
ilesS.S.W.  of  Konigsberg.    Long.  19. 

47.  E.  Lat  53.  88.  N. 
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Etle's  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
Merged  archipelago.    Lat  10.  46.  N. 

Eyll,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs 
into  the  Roer  near  Juliers. 

Eymet,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Dordogne,  on  the  Drot. 
Population  1400.    9  miles  S.  of  Bergerac 

Eymoutiers,  a  small  town  of  Fra.ce, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vienna. 
Population  1500.  The  inhabitants  carry  on 
some  trade  ia  leather.  18  miles  E.  by  8.  of 
Limoges. 

Eymoutiers  Ferrieres,  a  small  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Dor- 
dogne, 16  miles  N.  of  Perigueux. 

Eynapoor,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Bejapoor,  now  belonging  to  the 
Mahrattas,  but  many  years  occupied  by 
Mahometans,  of  whom  there  are  still  a 
number  of  poor  families  remaining,  who 
subsist  on  cnarity  lands  granted  to  their 
ancestors,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  the 
Mahratta  chiefs.  It  formerly  had  a  manu- 
facture of  mirrors,  spectacles,  and  other 
glass  ware.  Long.  75.  10.  E.  Lat.  16. 
50.  N. 

Eyndhoven,  a  small  town  of  North 
Brabant.  Population  2300.  17  miles  S.  of 
Bois  le  Due  Long.  5.  88.  40.  E.  Lat  51. 
25.  86.  N. 

Eynon,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs 
into  the  Dovay  about  3  miles  below  Maeh- 
ynleth. 

Eynsbury,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Huntingdonshire, 57  miles  N.  from  London, 
containing  575  inhabitants. 

Eykspord,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  ef  Kent,  19  miles  S.  E.  from 
London,  containing  841  inhabitants. 

Eynsham,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Oxford,  near  the  river  Thames, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  An 
abbey  was  founded  here  before  the  year 
1005,  of  which  scarcely  any  vestiges  re- 
main.  Population  1418.  6  miles  N.  W. 
of  Oxford,  and  61  from  London. 

Eyraoues,  a  small  town  of  Erance,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone. 
It  contains  8150  inhabitants.  8  miles 
JB.N.E.  of  Tarascon. 

Eyre,  a  town  of  North  Carolina,  48 
miles  W.  of  Halifax. 

Eyre,  a  petty  river  of  France,  in  Gas- 
cony,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Cape  Feret, 
in  the  bay  of  Arcachon. 

Eyre,  a  range  of  low  mountains  in  Cen- 
tral Africa,  situated  on  the  caravan  route 
between  Feuan  arid  Agades. 

Eyrecourt,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 

county  of  Galway,  34  miles  E.  of  Galway. 

Eyron,  a  river  of  South  Wales,  which 

runs  into  Cardigan  bay,  18  miles  S.  of  A- 

berystwith. 

Eysagii,  a  river  of  the  Tyrol,  which 
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has  its  source  on  Mount  Brenner,  and  falls 
into  the  Adige  below  Botien.  It is  of  con- 
siderable sise,  but  not  navigable,  from  the 
great  rapidity  of  its  course. 

Ezagen,  a  village  of  Fes,  in  Africa,  60 
miles  S.  of  Tetuan. 

Ezawen,  a  watering  place  for  the  cara- 
van in  the  desert  of  Sahara,  70  miles  N.W. 
of  Tombuctoo. 

Exnoun,  a  town  of  Syria,  much  infested 
by  scorpions.    It  standi  on  the  site  of  the 


10  miles  N.  of 


ancient  Ajotv  or  Aahdod, 
Aacalon. 

Ezetova,  a  river  of  Astatic 
which  runs  into  the  estuary  of  the  Obe. 
Long.  74.  14.  £.   Lat.  67.  50.  N. 

Ezingi,  a  town  of  Turkish  Armenia,  30 
miles  N.  of  Erzerum. 

.  Ezy,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eure,  15  miles  S.  E.  of  Evreux. 

Ezzeium,  a  village  of  Upper  Emyit,  8 
miles  N.  of  p-*-*  ■         °*^ 


F, 


Faabobo,  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  in  the 
south  coast  of  the  island  of  Funen.  Its 
harbour  is  shallow  and  insecure ;  and  its 
trade,  which  is  chiefly  in  provisions,  is. not 
considerable.    Population  1100.    17  miles 

5.  of  Olden**,    Long.  10. 16.  E.  Lat.  55. 

6.  N. 

Faas,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Dowla- 
tabad,  5  miles  S.  of  Amednagur. 

Fabiano,  a  river  of  Louisiana,  which 
runs  S.  E.  into  the  Mississippi,  in  1st.  39. 
30.  N. 

Fabomit  Laxx,  a  lake  of  Canada.  Jxmg. 
88. 15.  W.    Lat  59.  18.  N. 

Fabrbzax,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aude.  Population 
000.    5  miles  N.  E.  of  La  Grasse. 

Fabbiaxo,  a  small  town  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical state,  in  the  Marca  d'Ancona,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  Appennines.  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  traffic  in  wool  and 
manufactured  articles,  particularly  paper. 
Population  4000.  S3  miles  S.  W.  of  An- 
emia. 

Fabbico,  a  thriving  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  duchy  of  Modena,  9  miles  N.  of  Cor? 


?abbistak,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Masanderan,  50  miles  E.  of 
Casbin. 

Facata,  or  Fucata,  a  seaport  of  Japan,, 
in  the  island  of  Ximo,  where  the  Jesuits 
formerly  had  a  considerable  establishment, 
and  a  church.  97  miles  W-  N.  W.  pf 
Taisero. 

Facaul,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Caramania,  63  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Konieh. 

Fachinosn,  a  village  of  the  duchy  of 
Nassau,  near  the  Lahn,  3  miles  S.  W.  pf 
Diets. 

Facrbendout,  a  large  village  of  the 
Prussian  states,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  on 
theSaale. 

Facile  Harbour,  a  port  or  harbour  of 
T*w  Zealand,  in  Dusky  bay,  on  t}ie  wesf 


coast  of  Besoltttioh  island.  Long.  166. 18. 
E.    Lat.  45.  40.  S. 

Facusim,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island 
of  Niphon,  55  miles  N.  E.  of  Meaoo. 

Fad  en  Hotun,  a  town  of  Cores,  on  the 
river  Oula,  460  miles  E.N.E.  of  Fekin- 
Long.  125.  44.  E.    Lat  41.  3.  N. 

Fadla,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Nedsjed,  180  miles  N.  E.  of  Mecca, 

Faboal,  a  small  island  in  the  fasteni 
Indian  sea.  Long,  132.  37.  E.  Lai.  5. 
51.8. 

Fabcbdt,  a  river  of  Upper  Alsace*  which 
runs  into  the  HI  near  Guemar. 

Faenza,  a  city  of  the  Popedom,  in  Ro- 
magna,  containing  12,600  inhabitants.  It 
was  known  anciently,  by  the  name  of  Fa- 
lentia,  and  becoming  noted  in  modem  tone* 
for  its  pottery  wares;  the  French  give  to  all 
fine  stone  ware  the  name  of  Fayenee,  deriv- 
ed from  this  town.  Itistheseeafabashop, 
has  several  churches  with  fine  paintings, 
and  a  cathedral  which  stands  in  a  large 
square,  and  has  near  it  a  beautiful  fountain. 
Faenza  has  largely  participated  in  the  suf- 
ferings of  Italy,  having  been  avaged  by 
the  Goths  in  the  6th  century,  and  by  the 
Germans  in  the  13th,  It  afterwards  feU 
into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  the  Bo* 
lognese,  and  finally  of  the  pope.  Its  in- 
habitants are  partly  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  linen.  90  miles  S.  W.  of 
Ravenna.  Long.  11.  91.  35.  &  Lat.  44. 
17.  19.  N. 

Faeob,  a  small  island  of  Denmark,  in 
the  Baltic,  near  the  north  coast  of  Laknd, 
'about  12  miles  in  circumference.  Long.  1 1 . 
90.  E.    Lat.  54.  52.  N. 

Fata  a,  one  of  the  small  Friendly  islands, 
4  miles  N.  from  Observatory  point,  on  the 
coast  of  Tongataboo. 

Fagan's,  St,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Wales,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  Here 
is  a  castellated  mansion  built  in  a  more 
modern  stile  of  arcfttectuie  tfian  is  com* 
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fhnhis  county.  A  miliary  en- 
gagement took  iplace  at  St  Pagan  s  be* 
tween  the  royalists  and  republicans,  in 
May  1648;  -wherein,  after  a  temporary  ad- 
vantage, the  former  were  entirely  routed, 
kaving'Sooo  alain.  According  to  the  Welsh 
chronicle,  St  Fagan  came  from  Rome  to 
Britain  about  the  jyear  180,  being  sent  by 
pope  Eleutherius  to  convert  the  inhabitants 
to  Christianity.  Population  387.  Smiles 
from  Cardiff,  and  H3  from  London. 

Faggi ano,  a  small  town  of  Naples.  Po- 
pulation 1000.    6  miles  E.  S.J3.  of  Tarento. 

Faqloe,  one  of  the  Faroe  islands,  in  the 
North  sea. 

Faomano,  a  village  of  Italy,  in  the  Ve* 
roneae,  remarkable  for  an  engagement  in 
April  1799,  between  the  Austrians  and 
French,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  6000  men.  5  miles  £.  of 
Mantua, 

Faonqllbs,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  county  of  Namur,  near  Marienbourg. 

Fa  hi  a,  one  of  the  Caroline,  or  New 
Philippine  islands,  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Fahlhew,  a  large-village  of  theBava* 
rian  states,  ou  the  road  from  Augsburg  to 
LTm. 

Fahlun,  a  celebrated  mining  town  of 
Sweden,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  Dale- 
carlia,  sometimes  called  the  province  of 
Fahlun.  It  stands  in  a  «mall  plain  sur* 
rounded  by  low  hills,  and  consists  of  seve- 
ral parallel  streets,  crossed  by  others  at  right 
ancles.  It  is  built  mostly  or  wood;  the  po- 
pulation, formerly  above  7000,  does  not  now 
exceed  4800,  the  great  copper  mines  having 
become  less  productive.  Besides  copper, 
the  mines  of  Fahlun  yield  an  annual  supply 
of  ochre  and  vitriol,  along  with  a  fittle 
silver  and  gold.  110  miles  N.  N.  W7  of 
Stockholm.  Long.  13.  34.  54.  E.  Lat.  60. 
35. 15.  N. 

Fahrao,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fan,  180*nuTes  N.  E.  of  Schiras. 

Faicchio,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  fa 
the  Terra  di  La voro.  Population  2850.  17 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Benevento. 

Faid,  or  Feid,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Nedsjed,  140  miles  N.  E.  of 
Hagiar.     Long.  40.  36.  E.    Lat  26.  54.  N. 

Faido,  a  large  and  well  built  town  of 
Switzerland,  situated  on  the  Ticino,  and 
the  chief  place  of  the  valley  of  Livinen.  12 
miles  N.  of  Belinzona. 

Faipo,  or  Haifo,  a  town  of  Cochin 
China,  situated  about  10  miles  from  the 
sea,  on  a  navigable  river  falling  into  the 
bay  of  Turon.    It  was  formerly  a  large 

6e,  the  streets  regular,  and  the  houses 
t  of  brick ;  but  if  was  destroyed  during 
the  nte  troubles  of  the  country,  and  is  only 
now  regaining  its  importance.  Long.  108. 
10.  E.    Ltt  15.  40.  N, 


Failsworth,  a  township  of  England,  m 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  almost  exclusively  employed  in 
trade  and  manufactures.  Population  2875. 
4  miles  from  Manchester,  and  184  N.  W. 
from  London. 

Faioom.  See  Fayoum. 
Fair  Isle,  an  island  of  Scotland,  lying 
between  the  Orkney  and  the  Shetland 
islands,  lofty,  and  with  craggy  shores.  It 
extends  about  3  miles  in  length  by  2  in 
breadth,  and  is  everywhere  inaccessible,  ex- 
cept towards  the  south-east,  where  there  is 
a  small  harbour.  The  soil  is  of  tolerable 
fertility,  with  excellent  sheep  pasture  on 
the  hills.  The  flag  ship  of  the  duke  de 
Medina  Sidonia,  admiral  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  was  wrecked  on-  this  island  in 
1588.  Fair  isle  is  annexed  to  the  Shetland 
islands.  Population  above  200.  Lat.  59. 
S2.30.N. 

Fair  River,  a  river  of  Canada,  which, 
runs  from  Wapessaga  to  lake  St  John. 

Fairao,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island 
of  Niphon,  36  miles  S.  of  Meaco. 

Fairay,  one  of  the  smaller  Orkney 
islands,  separated  by  a  narrow  sound  front 
the  island  of  Eday.  It  is  about  a  mile  long 
and  half  a  mile  broad. 

Fairfax,  a  county  of  Virginia,  about  25 
miles  long  an4  16  broad,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Potowmac  river.  It  contained'  in 
1816,  13,111  inhabitants,  of  whom  about 
one-third  consisted  of  slaves. 

Fairfax,  a  town  of  Virginia,  12  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Winchester. 

Fairfield,  a  county  of  Connecticut,  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  separated  from 
New  Haven  county,  and  part  of  Litchfield 
county,  by  Stratford  river.  Population 
in  1816,  40,950.  Fairfield  is  the  chief 
town.  • 

Fairfield,  a  seaport -town  of  Connect** 
cut,  in  Long  Island  sound.  50  miles  N.  E; 
of  New.  York.  The  town  was.  burned' by 
a  detachment  of  British  troops  in  l?77w 
Long.  73.  9.  W.    Lat  41.  12.  N. 

Fairfield,  a  county  in  Camden  district* 
South  Carolina,  between  Wateree  river, 
which  divides  it  from  Lancaster  county, 
and  Broad  river,  which  separates  it  from 
Newbury  and  Union  counties.  Population 
in  1816,  11,857.  Its  chief  town  is  Fair- 
field. 

Fairfield,  a  township  and  village  of 
the  United  States,  in  New  York.  The 
village  consists  of  about  20  houses  and  an 
academy.  Population  of  the  township  2705. 
Fairfield,  a  village  of  Pennsylvania,  30 
miles  W.  S.  W.  x>f  New  York. 

Fairfield,  a  village  of  Jersey,  in  the 
United  States,  on  Cehanzy  creek,  17  miles 
£.  S.E.  of  Salem. 
Fairfield  Heap,  a  township  of  £ng« 
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land,  in  the  county  of  Stafibrd.  Popula- 
tion 1003.  6  miles  from  Leeke,  164  'from 
London. 

•  Fairfobd,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng« 
land,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  situated 
on  the  river  Colne,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Thames.  The  church  is  an  object  of 
considerable  interest,  and  was  built  at  the 
expence  of  John  Tame,  a  merchant  of 
London,  who  died  in  the  year  1500,  and 
his  son,  sir  Edmond  Tame,  knight.  This 
ia  a  building  of  eminent  beauty,  and  is 
much  celebrated  for  a  large  quantity  of  ex- 
cellent  painted  glass,  which  is  disposed  in 
£8  windows,  and  is  said  to  have  been  cap- 
tured by  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  above 
named  merchant,  in  a  ship  bound  from  a 
Flemish  port  to  Italy.  The  church  con- 
tains numerous  sepulchral  memorials,  among 
which  is  the  monument  of  the  founder. 
Here  is  a  free  school,  endowed  with  about 
L.  60  per  annum.  The  market  is  weekly, 
but  is  only  thinly  attended.  Population 
1444.     22  miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Gloucester, 

•  and  80  W.  of  London. 

Fairhaven,  a  bay  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  Spitsbergen.  Long.  10.  E.  Lat. 
79.  50.  N. 

Fairhaven,  a  seaport  town  of  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  situated  in  Buzsard's 
bay.  In  1778,  this  town  was  burned  by 
the  British  under  general  Grey.  44  miles 
S.  of  Boston.  Long.  70.  50.  W.  Lat  41. 
34.  N. 

Fairhkab,  a  lofty  promontory  on  the 
north  coast  of  Ireland,  elevated  631  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  a  perpen- 
dicular cliff  283  feet  high  is  presented,  com- 
posed of  huge  bassltip  columns,  one  of 
which  is  of  a  quadrangular  prismatic  form, 
200  feet  in  height,  and  exceeding  any  other 
in  the  world  which  has  been  hitherto  ob- 
served. Fairhead  is  generally  considered 
the  most  northern  point  of  the  island,  but 
erroneously,  as  Malinhead  is  beyond  it* 
Long.  6.  2.  W.    Lat.  55.  44.  N. 

Fairi,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  high 
road  from  Thessalonica  to  Constantinople, 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Serium*  not  for  from  the  Hebrus. 

Fairlee,  a  township  and  village  of  Ver- 
mont, situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Con- 
necticut river. 

Fairley,  a  seaport  village  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Ayr,  18  miles  S.  W.  of 
Greenock. 

Fairley  Road,  a  narrow  channel  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  'frith  of  Clyde,  between  the 
islands  of  Cumbray  and  the  coast  of  Ayrshire. 

Fairness  Souyo,  a  harbour  pn  the  west 
coast  of  Eday,  one  of  the  Orkney  islands. 

Fairnyosand,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Seistan,  situated  on  the  river 
JSeermund,  20  miles  S.  \f .  of  Boat. 


•   Fairweather,  a  cape  on  the  east  4 
of  Patagonia.    Long.  58.  25.  W.     Lat.  51. 
34.  S. 

Fairweather,  Cafe,  a  promontory  on 
the  west  coast  of  North  America,  though 
not  a  very  conspicuous  one,  terminated  by  a 
low  blue  cliff  on  a  sandy  beach,  near  which 
are  some  detached  rocks.  Long.  282.  20. 
£.    Lat.  58.  50*.  N. 

Fairweather,  Mouvt,  a  high  moun- 
tain on  the  west  coast  of  North  America, 
about  12  miles  N.  E.  of  cape  Fairweather. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  summits  of  the 
Cordillera  of  New  Norfolk.  Its  base  is 
formed  by  the  summits  of  the  surrounding 
mountains,  from  which  it  rises,  according 
to  accurate  observations  to  the  height  of 
14,900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Long. 
£23,47.  B.    Let.  68.  57.  N. 

Faitie,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  island  of  Borneo.  Long.  109.  30-  £. 
Lat.  0.  37.  S. 

Fasjenhah  Lama8Ta,s  town  and  parish 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  si- 
tuated on  the  river  Yar,  half  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  are  employed  in  trade  and 
manufactures.  It  has  a  weekly  market, 
and  there  are  two  annual  fairs.  The  town 
suffered  considerably  from  fire  in  1789. 
Population  1389.  7  miles  from  East  Dere- 
ham, and  108  N.  N.  E.  of  London. 

Fakira,  a  town  of  Japan,  on  the  island 
of  Ximo,  16  miles  S.  of  NangssakL 

Fakoul,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Caramania,  4  miles  N.  of  Konieh. 

Fala  and  Sou  tea,  a  united  parish  of 
Scotland,  of  which  Fala  lies  in  the  county 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Soutra  in  the  county  of 
Haddington.  It  is  4  miles  in  length  and 
about  3  in  breadth.    Population  364. 

Fa  la  i  s«,  a  town  of  Lower  Normandy, 
with  a  population  of  1 4,000.  It  contains  ma- 
nufactures of  lace,  linen,  and  coarse  wool- 
lens ;  a  great  apnuaj  fair  is  held  at  Guibray, 
one  of  its  suburbs,  which  takes  place  gene- 
rally in  August,  and  lasts  s  fortnight.  Mer- 
chandise of  all  kinds  is  collected  at  this  fair, 
the  greatest  in  France  after  that  of  Beau- 
caire.  The  castle  of  Falaise  stands  on  a 
precipice,  but  is  in  ruins,  with  the  exception 
of  a  tower,  one  of  the  finest  in  France.  ITus 
place  is  further  remarkable  as  the  birth- 
place of  William  the  Conqueror.  15  miles 
8.  by  E.  of  Caen*.  Long.  0.  7.  W*  Lat.  4&, 
*4.  N. 

Falaise,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  16 
miles  $.  E.  of  Tirlemoot. 

Falasha,  or  Falasja,  a  people  of  Abys- 
sinia, who  adhered  to  the  Jewish  religion 
when  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  embraced 
Christianity.  They  attempted  to  place  a 
king  of  their  own  upon  the  throne,  hut 
were  defeated,  and  driven  to  the  mountain^ 
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of  Sunen.  At  present  individuals  of  this 
nation  are  found  in  all  parts  of  Abyssinia, 
but  the  greatest  number  is  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bjhr-eUAbiad,  among  the  Shilluka. 

FALAvrsaa,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Danphiny,  6  miles  W.  of  Bourgoin. 

Falcon,  Cafe,  a  promontory  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  island  of  I  vica.  Long.  1 . 
SO.  E.    Lat  38.  50.  N. 

Falcon,  Cafk,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
of  Sardinia.  Long.  8.  13.  £.  Lat.  40. 45.  N. 
Falcon  Islands,  two  or  three  small 
islands  near  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  in 
Long  island  sound.  Long.  72.  40.  W.  Lat. 
41.  10.  N. 

Falconaea,  a  river  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val 
di  Noto ;  it  flows  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Falcon  a  ra,  a  small  town  of  Naples, 
in  Calabria  Citra,  and  the  diocese  of  Tropea, 
with  1550  inhabitants,  originally  emigrants 
from  Albania. 

Faloonera,  a  small  town  of  the  states 
of  Modena,  in  the  duchy  of  Mirandola. 
Long.  24.  1.  £.    Lat.  36.  57.  N. 

Falconierj,  a  small  island  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, near  the  coast  of  Sicily. 

Falcm>  a  small  town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Moldavia,  on  the  Pruth,  near 
which  Peter  the  Great  concluded  the  peace 
of  IVuthin  1711.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  the  ruins  of  a  large  town,  where  the 
waua  and  streets  may  still  be  traced,  but  so 
completely  are  all  memorials  of  it  lost,  that 
not  even  its  name  has  been  preserved.  32 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Birlaf, 

Fale,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Cornwall,  rising  near  St  Columb 
Major,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  at  Falmouth. 
Fa  i.  em  a,  a  considerable  river  of  West- 
ern AfHea,  being  the  largest  of  the  tributa- 
ries to  the  Senegal.  It  flows  along  the 
western  frontier  of  Bambouk,  and  fells  into 
the  Senegal  20  miles  W.  of  Gallam. 

Fa  lin,  a  river  of  Chinese  Tartary, 
which  runs  into  the  sea  of  Japan.  Long, 
133.  16.  E.    Lat  43.  5.  N. 

Falios,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on 
the  Black  aea,  24  miles  W.  of  Amasreh. 

Falken,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  Hesse- 
Cassel,  with  1000  inhabitants.       ' 

Falkenau,  a  small  but  well  built  town 
of  Bohemia,  on  the  Egra,  with  1550  in- 
habitants. 18  miles  N.  E.  of  Egra,  and 
66  W.  of  Prague.  Long.  IS.  37.  £.  Lat. 
50.  9.  N. 

Falkenbero,  an  old  seaport  of  Sweden, 
on  the  coast  of  Holland,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  j&thra,  in  the  Cattegat,  con- 
sisting of  little  more  than  100  huts  covered 
with  thatch.  Population  640.  52  miles 
N.  of  Helsingberg.  Long.  12.  20.  E.  Lat. 
56. 53.  45.  N. 

Falkenserg,  a  small  town  of  Silesia, 
oo  the  Steina,  with  1300  inhabitants.    14 


miles  W.  of  Oppeln,  and  14  S.S.E.  of 
Breig.    Long.  17.  22.  E.    Lat  50.  35.  N. 

Falkenbu&o,  a  small  towu  of  Pomera- 
nia,  on  the  Drage.  Population  1600.  32 
miles  E.  of  Stargard,  and  124  N.  E.  of 
Berlin. 

Falkenhaoen,  a  small  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  Middle  Mark  of  Brandenburg, 
8  mues  W.  of  Lebus,  and  40  E.  of  Berlin. 
Long.  14. 30.  E.  Lat  52.  25.  N. 

Falkenhayn,  Upper,  a  village  of 
Silesia,  in  the  circle  of  Hirschberg,  with 
800  inhabitants.  Lower  Falkenhayn  in 
the  neighbourhood  contains  550. 

Falkenstein,  a  small  town  and  county 
in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  belonging 
to  Austria.  The  county  lies  between  the 
upper  bailiwic  of  Alzey,  the  principality 
of  Lautera,  and  the  duchy  of  Deux  Fonts. 
Population  4200. 

Falkenstein,  or  Ellefoed,  a  small 
town  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  the 
Yogtland.  Population  1660.  Near  it  is  a 
celebrated  mine  of  topazes.  2  miles  S.  of 
Auerhach. — It  is  the  name  of  several  other 
small  villages  in  Germany. 

Falkenswaart,  a  village  of  the  Nether* 
lands,  in  North  Brabant,  with  1100  inha- 
bitants.   7  miles  S.  of  Eindhoven. 

Falkiopino,  a  small  town  of  Sweden, 
in  West  Gothland,  remarkable  for  a  battle 
fought  near  it  in  1388  between  Albert  king 
of  Sweden,  and  Margaret  queen  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  in  which  the  former 
was  defeated,  and  made  prisoner  with  his 
son.  56  miles  E.  of  Uddevalla.  Long.  13. 
16.  E.  Lat.  58. 12.  N. 

Falkirk,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  }n  the 
county  of  Stirling,  between  seven  and  eight 
miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth.  It 
contains  the  town  of  Falkirk,  the  town  and 
port  of  Grangemouth,  the  villages  of  Came- 
Ion,  Laurieston,  Grahamston,  and  Bainaford* 
Population  10,395. 

Falkirk,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
above  parish,  situated  near  the  great  canal 
between  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde:  it 
consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  in- 
tersected by  some  narrow  lanes,  and  is  for 
the  most  part  irregularly  built  There  is  a 
spacious  church  which  was  erected  within 
these  few  years;  besides  which  there  are 
six  places  of  worship  for  dissenters  from  the 
established  religion.  In  the  middle  of  the 
town,  a  beautiful  spire,  140  feet  high, 
and  forming  a  conspicuous  object  from  a 
distance,  was  recently  erected  by  a  sub- 
scription among  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves. No  manufactures  of  importance 
are  carried  on  here ;  this  defect,  however, 
is  amply  compensated  by  the  vicinity  of  the 
Carron  works.  In  this  town  there  is  a 
good  weekly  market;  and  a  considerable 
tra^e   is  alio  carried  on  in  corn^  cotton* 
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leather,  and  other  commodities.  Three  Airs, 
the  greatest  in  Scotland,  are  held,  under 
the  name  of  the  Trysts  of  Falkirk,  upon 
Stenhousemuir  within  three  miles  of  this 
town.  These  fairs  are  exclusively  for 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses :  and  of  the  first 
not  less  than  60,000  are  sometimes  sold 
in  one  day.  The  annual  competition  of 
bagpipers  was  formerly  held  at  Falkirk,  but 
of  late  years  has  been  transferred  to  Edin- 
burgh. Falkirk  is  a  place  of  considerable 
antiquity ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  called 
EccUsbrae  formerly.  The  old  church  con- 
tained the  royal  arms  of  Scotland,  sculp- 
tured* in  stone;  and  in  the  church  yard  is  a 
monument  of  sir  John  Graham,  who  was 
lolled  in  an  engagement  between  the  Scotch 
and  English  forces,  in  1298.  On  taking 
down  the  wall  of  the  church,  two  inscrip- 
tions were  found,  a  few  years  ago,  which 
have  excited  considerable  controversy.  The 
one  referred  to  events  supposed  to  have 
occurred  not  many  centuries  subsequent  to 
the  Christian  era ;  the  other  alluded  to  the 
foundation  of  a  church  or  monastery  here 
in  the  11th  century.  Both,  however, 
appear  in  a  character  and  under  peculiari- 
ties quite  fetal  to  their  conjectured  anti- 
auity :  therefore,  if  not  entirely  spurious, 
ley  can  only  be  considered  an  attempt  at 
renewing  inscriptions  of  more  ancient  date. 
The  royal  army  was  defeated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Falkirk,  by  the  adherents  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  in  January  1746.  Po- 
pulation about  4000.  8  miles  W.  of  Lin- 
lithgow, and  24  W.  of  Edinburgh. 

Falkland,  a  small  to wn  ana  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Fife.  The  town 
consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  in  which  is  a' 
modern  townnouse.  A  palace  was  erected 
here  by  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  James 
V.  died  in  it  in  the  year  1548.  Except  a 
very  smallportion,  it  is  now  totally  ruinous. 
In  1458  Falkland  was  constituted  a  royal 
borough,  and  its  charter  was  renewed  in 
1595.  But  the  chief  privileges  granted  by 
it  seem  to  be  limited  to  the  electing  of  ma- 
gistrates, and  to  the  holding  of  a  weekly 
market,  together  with  three  annual  fairs ; 
for  the  community  has  no,  voice  in  ehusing 
a  representative  in  parliament.  Population 
S317.  10  miles  W.  of  Cupar. 

Falkland  Isles,  two  large  islands,  with 
a  number  of  smaller  ones-surrounding  them; 
they  are  situated  in  the  Southern  Atlantic 
ocean,  to  the  eastward  of  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  between  lat  51.  5.  and  58.  46.  S. 
long.  57.  40.  and  61. 10.  W.  These  islands, 
though  they  may  have  been  seen  by  different 
navigators,  are  supposed  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Davis  in  1 592.  Two  years  after, 
they  were  visited  by  sir  Richard  Hawkins, 
by  whom  they  were  called  Hawkins's 
™*ideu  land,  in  honour  of  queen  Elizabeth, 


In  the  year  1764,  commodc#e  Byron  was 
dispatched  by  the  British  court  to  take 
possession  of  them,  and  to  settle  a  colony  at 
a  place  which  he  called  Port  Egmont, 
and  they  were  represented  as  a  valuable 
acquisition.  They  were,  however,  ceded  to 
Spain  in  the  year  1774;  and  such  is  the 
unhospitable  nature  of  the  climate,  that 
they  seem  wholly  unfitted  for  the  habitation 
of  men.  The  soil  is  represented  by  these 
who  have  visited  them  to  be  a  mere  bog, 
the  mountains  to  be  barren,  and  the  land 
to  be  beaten  by  almost  perpetual  atoms. 
They  have  been  called  by  different  navi- 
gators, South  Bekia  islands,  New  Islands 
tf  St  Lewis,  and  the  Maltarinea,  But 
they  are  now  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Falkland  islands. 

Falkland's  Sound,  a  strait  ox  ' 
Derating  the  two  largest  of  the  Fa 
islands. 

<  FALLAFAJESA,oneef  tbeFrienoJysolaiids, 
ia  the  South  Pacific  ocean.  Lang.  185. 
16.  £.  Let.  30.  30.  S.      • 

Fallatty,  a  village  of  Abyssnnia,  56 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Gondar. 

Fallen,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs 
into  the  Shannon,  3  miles  N.  of  Laoes- 
borougb,  in  the  county  of  Longford. 

Fallen  City,  or  Old  Je*usal,em,  a 
range  of  rocks  among  the  Virgin  isles,  in 
the  West  Indies,  S.  W.  of  Virgin  Gorda. 
Long.  68.  53.  W.  Lat.  18, 10.  N. 

Fallern,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Smaland,  noted  for  a  mineral 
spring.    SinileerroBi  Wcado. 

Fallebslebbn,  a  small  town  of  Hasw 
over.  Population  1150.  27  miles  8.  £.  of 
Zelle. 

Falling  Cakes  or  Sraixo,  a  branch 
of  James  river,  in  Virginia,  where  the 
water  Ms  over  the  rock  900  feet. 

Fallinosbostel,  a  village  of  Hanover, 
in  the  duchy  of  Luneburg,  on  the  Bohme, 
14  miles  N.  £.  of  Rethem. 

Fallo,  a  district  of  Augila,  in  Africa, 
comprehending  the  towns  if  Membra  and 
Meledilla. 

Falloch,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which 
rises  in  the  county  of  Perth,  and  rant  into 
the  north  end  of  Loch  Lomond. 

Fallowfield,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania, 
30  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia. 
•  Falmouth,  a  seaport  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Fal.  There  is  a  good  har- 
bour here,  where  ships  of  the  heaviest  burden 
may  come  into  the  pier,  and  a  fine  and 
spacious  roadstead,  capable  of  receiving  the 
largest  fleets.  The  town  coiisu  to  principally 
of  one  street,  extending  nearly  a  mile  along 
the  beach.  There  are  two  castles  here,  one 
of  wjrich,  Pendennis,  about  a  mile  to  the 
west,  commands  the  entrance  of  tyt  jwr- 
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bour  ;  its  works  are  a  mile  in  etrcuit,  and 
it  is  considered  to  be  very  strong.  Some  parts 
of  then  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  they  were  chiefly 
improved  in  that  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  de- 
fended against  the  forces  of  the  parliament 
in  1646,  during  the  civil  wars.  On  the. 
opposite  side  of  the  harbour  is  St  Mawe's 
castle,  which  is  a  far  inferior  fortification  in 
every  respect.  A  considerable  fishery  of  pil- 
chards is  carried  on  here.  But  the  town  de- 
rives its  chief  importance  from  being  the 
regular,  station  of  the  packet  boats  which 
carry  foreign  mails  to  all  parte  of  the  world. 
Its  great  advantage  lies  in  the  easy  egress 
afforded  from  it  to  the  western  ocean,  whence 
vesae)*  outward-bound  to  Spain  generally 
reach  their  destination  as  soon  as  those  leav- 
ing porta  higher  up  the  channel,  on  the 
same  day,  arrive  at  Falmouth.  Three  mar- 
kets are  held  here  weekly,  Population  5307* 
95  miles  S.W.  of  Exeter,  and  269  W.S.W. 
of  London.  Long.  5.  4.  W.  Lat  50.  9.  N. 
Falmouth,  a  small  low  lying  island  in 
the  Chinese  sea.  Long.  112.  IS.  J3.  La*. 
11.  N. 

Falmouth,  a  seaport  of  the  United 
States,  in  Massachusetts,  situated  in  Vine- 
yard's sound.  In  1775  this  town  was 
burned  by  the  British.  50  miles  S.S.  £.  of 
Boston.  Long.  70. 32.  W.  Lat  41.  31.  N. 
Falmouth,  a  seaport  town  of  the  island 
of  Antigua,  situated  on  a  large  bay,  called 
Falmouth  harbour.  7  miles  S.  E.  of  St 
John's.  Long.  61, 88.  W.  Lat.  17.  9.  N. 
Falmouth,  a  seaport  town  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
Martha  Brae  harbour,  and  consisting  of 
220  houses.  Long.  77.  33.  W.  Lat  18. 
31.  N.  # 

Falmouth,  a  settlement  in  Nova  Scotia, 
25  miles  N.  W.  of  Halifax. 

Falmouth,  a  town  of  Virginia,  in  Staf- 
ford county,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
Rappahannock  river,  nearly  opposite  to 
Fredericksburg.  It  contains  150  houses, 
and  is  145  miles  S.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 
Long.  77.  32.  W.  Lat.  88.  22.  N.— It  is 
also  the  name  of  several  other  towns^nps  in 
the  United  States. 

False  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  most  northern  island  of  New  Zealand. 
Long.  185.  38.  W.  Lat  46.  83.  S. 

False,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Yu- 
catan, in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  Long.  87. 
45.  W.  Lat.  20.  52.  N. 

False,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  island  of  Hispaniola. 

False,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast 
of  Hindostan,  at  the  mouth  of  river  Ma- 
bans.    Long.  86.  48.  £.  Lat.  20. 20.  N. 

False^bave,  a  village  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  York,  near  Scarborough.  Po» 
nidation  347, 


Falswgtok,  a  village  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  Bucks  county,  28  mttes  N.  £.  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Falstu,  a  pleasant  island  of  the  Baltic, 
lying  between  11.  34.  and  12.  10.  £.  long., 
and  54,  32.  and  54.  58.  N.  lat ;  and  be- 
longing to  Denmark.  Its  extent  in  square 
miles  is  185;  and  its  population  16,500. 
Though  lying  high,  the  surface  is  flat,  well 
watered  and  wooded,  and  productive  in  va* 
nous  kinds  of  grain,  puke,  and  potatoes,  but 
above  all  in  fruit,  which  has  made  it  be 
stlyed  '  the  orchard  of  Denmark.'  Nyekio- 
bing   and    Stubbekiobing   are   the  chief 


Falstbhbo,  a  seaport  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Schonen.  It  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, but  a  very  small  place.  22  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Lund.  Long,  12.  47.  41.  E, 
I*t  55.  23.  26.  N. 

Falstyk,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  Ga* 
licia,  6  miles  W.  of  Sambor. 

Faluoa,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, hear  the  west  coast  of  Sardinia,  13 
miles  S.  of  Cape  Argentera. 
-  Faluoa,  a  town  in  the  pachalio  of  Bag- 
dad, on  the  west  hank  of  the  river  Euphra-< 
tes,  from  whence  an  arm  of  that  river  issues 
to  join  the  Tigris.    25  miles  S.  of  Bagdad. 

Falun,  a  small  river  of  Switzerland, 
which  runs  into  the  lake  of  Neufchatel 
near  Yverdun. 

Famaousta,  a  seaport  town  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  on  the  east  coast,  built  on  a 
rock.  It  is  about  two  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls 
in  good  condition;  also  by  a  deep  ditch, 
now  empty,  20  paces  in  breadth,  and  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  walls  are  thick, 
and  flanked  by  12  enormous  towers,  whose 
sides  are  four  paces  thick,  and  their  interior 
four  in  diameter.  Within  the  fortress 
there  is  a  castle  in  good  repair,  with  bas- 
tions, whereon  a  number  of  cannon  are 
mounted :  it  serves  as  a  prison  for  the  male* 
fljtctors  of  this  island  and  other  parts  of  the 
Turkish  dominions,  and  particularly  for 
distinguished  citizens  of  Constantinople. 
The  town  has  two  gates,  with  two  draw-' 
bridges,  one  to  the  land  side,  the  other  to 
the  sea,  which  latter  leads  to  the  harbour. 
Famagusta  was  fortified  by  Guy  de  Lusignaii 
in  1193,  and  was  still  farther  strengthened 
during  the  period  of  90  years  when  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Venetians  and 
Genoese.  Ruin  and  desolation  are  seen  in 
every  street ;  and  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
tent of  the  walls,  the  number  of  citizens  is 
said  not  to  exceed  200.  Many  of  the 
churches  are  destroyed;  others  are  aban- 
doned and  falling  to  decay :  most  of  those 
remaining  are  lofty,  but  not  large.  The 
Latin  cathedral  of  St  Nicholas  is  now  con* 
verged  info  the  nrintinal  pjosoue.    The  har- 
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T»ur  is  bad,  and  no  commerce  is  carried  on. 
Here  is  an  aga,  a  cadi,  a  governor  of  the  castle, 
and  a  small  guard  of  janisaries.  FaraagusU 
is  said  to  be  the  ancient  Arsinoe,  so  called 
from  the  name  of  the  sister  of  Ptolemv 
Philadelphus,  by  whom  it  was  founded. 
Here  the  Lusignans  caused  themselves  to 
be  crowned  kings  of  Jerusalem.  After  be- 
longing for  a  considerable  time  to  different 
states  of  Italy,  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Turks  in  1570,  and  having  sustained  six 
.assaults,  it  surrendered  by  capitulation  in 
August  1571.  But  the  conditions  were 
disgracefully  violated  by  the  victor,  who 
first  caused  the  companion  of  the  com- 
mander to  be  inhumanly  massacred,  and  at 
length  directed  himself  to  be  flayed  alive. 
The  Ottoman  army  consisted  of  200,000 
men  ;  94,000  were  Turks,  the  rest  adven- 
turers from  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  75,000  of  this  army  perished : 
and  140,000  bomb  shells  were  expended, 
which  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards  were 
still  seen  lying  in  heaps.  Long.  33.  30.  K. 
Lat.  35.  10.  N. 

Famars,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  North,  near  which  the 
French  had  a  fortified  camp  for  the  defence 
of  Valenciennes,  in  the  spring  of  1793. 
It  was  attacked  on  the  23d  of  April,  and 
the  French  driven  from  the  ground,  which 
enabled  the  allies  to  lav  siege  to  Valen- 
ciennes.   3  miles  9.  of  Valenciennes. 

Famia,  or  Famieh,  a  town  of  Syria, 
ancieutly  called  Apamea,  where  the  Se- 
leucide  established  the  school  and  nursery 
of  their  cavalry,  where  30,000  horses 
and  500  elephants  were  fed.  Now  the 
marshy  soil  will  hardly  support  a  few 
buffaloes  and  sheep.  90  miles  N.  of  Da- 
mascus.   Long.  36.  43.  £.  Lat.  35.  N. 

Family  Islands,  a  cluster  of  small 
islands  near  the  north-east  coast  of  New 
Holland.  12  miles  N.  W.  of  Cape  Sand- 
wich. 

Family  Lake,  a  lake  of  North  America. 
Long.  93.  20.  W.  Lat.  52.  35.  N. 

Famine,  Port,  a  fortress  seated  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
in  South  America.  Here  a  Spanish  garrison 
perished  for  want ;  since  which  time  it  has 
been  neglected.  Long.  70.  20.  W.  Lat.  66. 
44.  S. 

Fak»yn,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of;  Angerraannland,  near  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.    Long.  19.  0.  E.  Lat.  63. 24.  N. 

Fanfous,  one  of  the  .Navigators  islands, 
in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  about  5  miles 
in  circuit.  Long.  170.  20.  W.  Lat.  14. 
4.  S. 

Fanjeaux,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aude,  containing 
1800  inhabitants.     13  miles  W.  of  Car* 
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Faitimboo,  a  small  village  of  Bantlnm, 
in  Africa,  130  miles  N.  W.  of  Sego. 

Fanki,  a  town  of  China,  of  me  third 
rank,  in  Chan-si,  17  miles  N.  E.  of  Tal 
•  Favkich,  Loch,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in 
Ross-shire,  9  miles  in.  length,  and  from  1 
to  l^  in  breadth. 

Fannissima,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the 
isle  of  Niphon,  100  miles  N.  W.  of  Jeddo, 
and  155  N.  E.  of  Meaco. 

Fano,  a  well  built  town  of  the  Popedom, 
in  the  legation  of  Anoona.  It  is  a  bishop's 
see,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  high  brick 
walL  Population  7500.  It  contains  a  Urge 
square,  and  several  churches,  with  elegant 
paintings ;  also  an  academy,  a  library,  and 
a  large  opera-house.  The  inhabitants  ma- 
nufacture silk.  The  town  contains  several 
remnants  of  antiquity,  among  others,  the 
ruins  of  a  triumphal  arch.  It  was  ancient- 
ly called  Fanum  Fortune,  from  a  temple 
built  to  Fortune  by  the  Romans,  after  the 
memorable  defeat  of  AsdrubaL  Near  this 
town  NarseB  obtained  a  victory  over  Then, 
king  of  the  Goths,  who  was  killed  in  die 
battle.  It  was  destroyed  by  Totila,  and  re- 
built by  Beliaariua.  16  miles  E.  N.  E.  of 
Urbino,  and  39  N.  W.'of  Ancona.  Long. 
18.  59.  53.  E.  Lat.  43.  51.  N. 

Fano,  (the  Othanus,  Uphanut,  and 
Calypso,  of  the  ancients)  a  small  island,  or 
rather  rock,  north-west  of  Cape  Skim,  in 
the  island  of  Corfu.  It  is  very  important  in 
a  political  sense,  asit  affords  the  best  possible 
view  of  the  adjacent  navigation  of  the  Ad- 
riatic Not  a  sail  can  pass,  however  near 
to  Corfu  or  Albania,  without  being  noticed 
from  it  Population  500,  chiefly  Greeks. 
Long,  of  the  northern  extremity,  19. 32.  E. 
Lat.  39.  45.  N. 

FaKo,  Cape,  a  promontory  of  Norway, 
in  lat.  70.  30.  N. 

Fanoe,  a  small  island  of  Denmark,  near 
North  Jutland,  almost  opposite  to  the  town 
of  Rypen.  It  is  about  15  miles  in  drcoja* 
ference,  and  has  a  considerable  shipping 
business.  Population  2300.  Long.  9. 43. 
E.  Lat  55.  £5.  N. 

Fanshaw,  Ca«,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America,  and  north  side  of 
Frederick's  sound.  Long.  226.  44.  &  Uu 
57  U.N. 

F  a  n  ts  bs,  the  most  numerous  and  power- 
ful people  situated  immediately  on  the 
Gold  coast  of  Africa.  Their  influence  ex- 
tends along  the  coast  from  Cape  Coast 
Castle  to  the  frontier  of  Acre,  being  a  space 
of  about  a  hundred  miles,  and  nearly  as  fir 
inland  to  the  frontier  of  Ashantce.  Tbe 
Fantees  were  originally  subject  to  this 
power,  but  shook  off  the  yoke  and  remain- 
ed unmolested  till  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  form  of  government  is  repub- 
lican,  justice  being  administered  by  the? 
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pytiu,  who  are  generally  chosen  by  the 

Eublic  voice ;  and  even  those  who  claim  a 
ereditary  right  are  set  aside,  if  judged  un- 
fit for  their  office.  The  laws  being  strictly 
executed,  crimes  of  any  magnitude  are  rare ; 
murder  ia  scarcely  heard  of,  and  even  theft 
seldom  occurs,  unless  from  Europeans.  In 
the  days  of  the  slave  trade,  however,  false 
crimes  and  false  witnesses  were  very  com- 
mon. The  people  are  litigious,  and  plead 
their  own  cause  often  with  considerable 
ekxjuence  and  address.  The  change  from 
adolescence  to  puberty  in  this  country  is 
vcrv  rapid;  girls  become  women  at  the 
early  age  of  10,  and  boys  men  at  12.  Their 
decline  is  equally  quick,  and  begins  at  the 
period  when  bow  sexes,  in  temperate  cli- 
mates, arrive  at  full  maturity*  Polygamy 
prevails  here,  as  over  all  Africa ;  the  wife  is 
bought  according  to  a  fixed  price,  to  which 
presents  are  usually  added ;  and  she  them 
becomes  the  property  of  the  husband.  The 
first  wife,  however,  has  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  the  domestic  concerns.  The  pre- 
valence of  the  slave  trade  introduced  a 
scandalous  abuse.  Men  who  had  young 
and  handsome  wives  sent  them  abroad  to 
entrap  the  unwary  stranger,  who  being 
caught  in  adultery,  became  liable  by  their 
laws  to  be  sold  as  a  slave.  In  the  case  of 
any  female  whose  virtue  is  suspected,  a  trial 
is  made  by  making  her  swallow  a  quantity 
of  a  certain  species  of  bark,  to  which  large 
draughts  of  water  are  added ;  when  if  the 
whole  be  retained  on  the  stomach,  she  is 
considered  guilty,  if  otherwise,  innocent. 
The  dress  of  both  sexes  consists  of  a  piece 
of  cloth  wrapt  loosely  about  the  body.  The 
women  usually  appear  with  their  breasts 
exposed;  and  their  garment  is  fastened 
round  the  waist  by  a  girdle  or  zone,  called 
a  tombah,  to  which  women  of  rank  have  a 
number  of  silver  keys  suspended.  A  Fan- 
tee  may  be  known  from  other  Africans,  by 
small  scarifications  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
cheek  bones,  and  on  the  back  or  the  neck. 
Both  men  and  women  are  particularly 
cleanly .  Pepper  is  an  universal  ingredient 
in  all  their  dishes,  of  which  the  principal  is 
fish,  or  poultry  made  into  soup.  It  is  eaten 
with  a  pudding  of  yams  or  plantains,  or 
with  the  bread  of  the  country,  which  ia 
made  of  maize.  The  power  of  the  Fantees 
has  since  1811  been  almost  entirely  broken, 
by  repeated  and  formidable  invasions  of  the 
Ashantees. 

Fan-yuan,  a  town  of  Cores,  23  miles 
E.  8.  £.  of  Koaog-tcheo. 

Fanzara,  a  village  of  Fez,  15  miles  S. 
of  Sake. 

Faon,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  Brit- 
tiny,  on  the  bay  of  Brest.  Population 
650.  14  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Brest. 

Faoua,  Fouaj    or   Fuaii,  a.  town  of 


Lower  Egypt,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  western  or  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Naucratis, 
founded  oy  the  Milesians  in  the  reign  of 
Psammeticus.  It  formerly  communicated 
with  Alexandria  by  the  canal,  and  thus 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade,  but  this  it 
has  nearly  lost  since  the  canal  became  no 
longer  navigable.  In  trade  and  population 
it  now  yields  to  Rosetta.  Long.  31.  B, 
Lat  31.  10.  N. 

Faouet,  a  town  of  France,  in  Brittany, 
on  the  Elle,  department  of  the  Morbihan. 
Population  2600.  28  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Pontivy.     Long.  3.  24*  W.  Lat.  48.  2.  N. 

Faquier  County,  in  Virginia,  is  bound- 
ed north  by  London,  and  east  by  Prince 
William,  ft  is  about  55  miles  long,  and 
20  broad,  and  contains,  according  to  the 
census  of  1816, 22,689  inhabitants.  Warren 
towu  is  the  chief  town. 

Fab,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Sutherland,  30  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  from  3  to  11  in  breadth. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  ocean, 
and  the  surface  is  generally  mountainous. 
Population  2408. 

Fara,  one  of  the  Orkney  islands,  two 
miles  long,  one  broad,  flat,  and  affording 
good  pasture. s  2  miles  W.  of  £day.  Long. 
2.  43.  W.  Lat.  59.  4.  N. 

Fara,  one  of  the  smaller  Orkney  islands, 
lying  a  mile  E.  of  Hoy. 

Fara,  a  small  town  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
state,  15  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Tivoli,  and  22 
N.  N.  W.  of  Rome. 

Faradeese,  a  town  of  Tunis,  in  Africa, 
not  far  from  the  sea-coast.  It  was  an  old 
Roman  town,  probably  the  Veneria  or 
Aphrodisium  of  the  ancients.  The  inha- 
bitants in  the  16th  century  were  the  great- 
est pirates  and  most  experienced  mariners 
in  the  country;  but  Humamet,  which  ia 
immediately  on  the  sea,  has  now  in  a  great 
measure  supplanted  it.  12  miles  W.  of 
Hamamet,  and  30  8.  of  Tunis. 

Faraha,  a  town  of  Arabia,  on  the  south 
coast  of  die  gulf  of  Persia.  200  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  El  Catif.  Long.  51.  30.  E-  Lat. 
25.  7.  N. 

Faram,  one  of  the  smaller  Shetland 
islands.     Long.  1.  26.  W.  Lat.  60.  40.  N. 

Far  am  a,  fcL,  a  ruined  town,  of  Lower 
Egypt,  situated  on  what  was  called  the 
Bubastic  mouth  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of 
the  Nile.    3  miles  N.  E.  of  Tineh. 

Faran,  a  valley  of  Arabia,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Red  sea  to  Mount  Sinai. 

Farakagur,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
DowlaUbad,  36  miles  S.  of  Amednagur. 

Faran  i,  a  village  of  Ludamar,  in  West- 
ern Africa,  30  miles  N.  W.  of  Benowm. 

Farasiieese,  the  name  of  a  numerous 
tribe  of  Ar,hs  inhabiting  the  district  to  the 
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south  of  Tunis,  particularly  about  Spaitla 
and  Fusafta. 

Fa  bat,  a  small  river  of  Nubia,  which 
falls  into  the  sea.    Lat.  21.  40.  N. 

Fardan,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
•vince  of  Seistan,  155  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Zareng. 

Fare,  La,  the  name  df  several  villages 
in  France,  one  12  miles  W.  of  Aix;  another 
6  miles  N.  of  Carpentras;  a  third  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Loire,  17  miles  S. 
ofLePuy. 

Faredge,  Om,  or  Eumme,  a  canal  which 
crosses  the  narrow  stripe  of  land  between 
the  Lake  Mensaleh  and  the  Mediterranean, 
supposed  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  ancient 
Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile*  Long.  32.  30. 
E.  Lat.  31.  10.  N. 

Fa  re  ham',  a  seaport  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Southampton,  situated  at 
the  north-west  extremity  of  Portsmouth 
harbour.  Cordage  and  sacking  are  manu- 
factured here,  as  also  the  coarser  kinds  of 
pottery ;  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  coals.  Sloops  and  smaller  vessels 
are  built  at  Fareham;  but  the  prosperity 
of  the  place  chiefly  proceeds  from  its  conti- 
guity to  the  naval  establishment  at  Ports- 
mouth. A  weekly  market  is  kept,  and  an 
annual  fair.  During  the  summer  season 
this  town  is  much  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sea-bathing,  for  which  conveniences 
have  been  lately  established.  Population 
3325.  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Southampton,  and 
73  S.  W.  from  London. 
,  Fare  hill,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in  Aber<t 
deenshire,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
1 7  93  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Farelains,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Entre  Duero  e  Minho,  6  miles 
,   N.E.  of  Villa  deConde. 

Fa  re  l  la,  a  small  island  in  the  East 
Indian  sea.  Long.  104.  27.  E.  Lat.  0* 
48.  S. 

Farellon  Sueio,  a  small  island  in  the 
Spanish  main,  near  the  coast  of  Darien. 
Long.  79.  40.  W.   Lat  9.  43.  N. 

Farellones,  rocks  in  the  North  Paci- 
fic ocean,  in  two  distinct  clusters  of  three 
or  four  rocks  in  each,  lying  in  a  south-east 
and  north-west  direction  from  each  other. 
The  highest  rock  of  the  northern  group 
lies  14  miles  S.  S.  W. ;  the  southern  cluster 
lies  17  miles  S.  S.  W.  from  Punta  de  I03 
Reyes ;  a  third  cluster,  scarcely  above  wa- 
ter, lies  12  miles  S.  S.  W.  from  Punta  de 
los  Reyes. 

Fareliones,  some  islands  of  the  archi- 
pelago or  gulf  of  Chiloe.  They  are  five  in 
number,  and  are  barren  and  desert. 

Fare sk our,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  is* 
celebrated  in  history  as  the  spot  where  St 
Louis,  with  his  whole  army,   were  but* 


rounded  and  taken  prisoners.    7  miles  S.  of 
Damietta. 

Farewell,  Cape,  the  south  point  of* 
West  Greenland,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
entrance  of  Davis's  straits,  North  America. 
Long.  42.  42.  W.  Lat.  59.  37.  N. 

Fa  be  well,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Tavai  Poenammoo,  the  south  • 
era  island  of  New  Zealand.  Long.  186.  W. 
Lat  40.  33.  S. 

Farewell,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  East  Greenland.  Long.  42. 
45.  W.  Lat  59.  38.  N. 

Farfa,  a  small  river  of  the  lgccksastH 
cal  states,  which  fells  into  the  Tiber. 

Farpar,  a  river  of  Transylvania,  which 
falls  into  the  Alauta  or  Olt,  near  Cronstadt 

Faro,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  in  Perth- 
shire, which  falls  into  the  Erne. 

Fargau*,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Dowlatabad,  36  miles  S.  of  Amednagur. 

Faroeau,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Yonne,  on  the 
Loing.  Population  2100.  21  miles  S.  \T. 
of  Auxerre. 

Farias,  a  town  and  district  of  Bolkh. 
on  the  confines  of  Persia,  90  miles  W.  of 
Bulkh.    Long.  63.  40.  E.  Lat  36.  18.  N. 

Farjan,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak,  75  miles  S.  W.  of  Hamadan. 

FariglianI,  a  small  island  near  the 
east  coast  of  Sicily.  Long.  15.  15.  E.  Lat 
37.  35.  N. 

Fa  rim,  a  small  kingdom  of  Western 
Africa,  with  a  capital  of  the  same  name,  si- 
tuated on  the  river  Cacheo,  or  St  Domingo. 
It  lies  to  the  west  of  Geba.  The  inhabit* 
ants  are  called  Panels. 

Fa  rim  a,  or  Bahsjit,  a  province  of  Japan, 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  of  Nipbon, 
where  there  are  manufactures  of  silk,  cloth, 
and  paper. 

Farinola,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruz- 
zo  Ultra,  11  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Teramo. 

Paris,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  district 
of  Comis,  30  miles  S.  E.  of  Bistam. 

Farles,  a  river  of  North  Wales,  which 
runs  into  the  Irish  sea,  4  miles  W.  of 
Crickheath. 

Farley,  East,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  containing  642  inha- 
bitants.   32  miles  S.  E.  from  London. 

Farmborough,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Somerset,  containing  532  in- 
habitants.   8  miles  from  Bath. 

Farm  i  not  on,  a  small  river  of  Connecti- 
cut, which  falls  into  Connecticut  river,  at 
the  town  of  Windsor. 

Farming  ton,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  or  Bandy 
river. 

Farmington,  a  township  and  village  of 
Connecticut,  in  Hartford  county.  The 
village  is  situated  on  the  gentle  declivity  of 
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» lull,  and  has  A  handsome  congregational 
church. 

Farmoutirrs,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  with 
1200  inhabitants.    9  miles  N.  of  Rosoy. 

F abm sum,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Groningen,  with  800  in- 
habitants.    1  mile  S.  of  Etelfeyl. 

Fa  aw  Island,  an  islet  of  England,  on 
the  coast  of  Northumberland,  the  largest 
of  a  cluster.  5  miles  E.  of  Bamborough 
castle. 

FA*Ni>AtK,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Popula- 
tion 788.  17  miles  from  Kirbymoorside, 
and  235  N.  from  London. 

Fasnesb,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Popedom,  6  miles  N.  E.  of  Castro. 

Fasnesfield,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Nottingham,  containing  564 
inhabitants.  134  miles  N.N.  W.  from 
London. 

Farnhaic,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
county -of  Surrey,  situated  on  the  river 
Wye.  Its  name,  by  some  very  ingenious 
etymologists,  is  derived  from  the  fern  which 
grows  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  which 
was  very  likely  known  by  a  different  appel- 
lation of  old.  The  town  is  neat  and  well 
paved.  Formerly  it  carried  on  a  consider- 
able trade  in  clothing,  but  is  now  celebrat- 
ed for  the  hop  plantations;  of  which  there 
are  700  or  800  acres,  considered  the  best 
in  the  kingdom.  It  holds  a  large  weekly 
market  on  Thursday,  and  three  annual  fairs. 
This  town  was  granted  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester by  king  Ethelbald.  The  bishops 
have  had  a  palace  here  ever  since  the  reign 
of  Stephen,  whose  brother  first  built  a 
castle.  During  the  civil  wars  it  was  strong- 
ly defended  by  a  moat,  and  walls  planted 
with  towers,  the  remains  of  which  are  still 
visible.  Having  stood  a  siege,  it  was  taken 
by  the  forces  of  the  parliament,  and  the 
works  were  dismantled.  Farnham  sent 
members  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.  Here  are  two  good  charity 
schools,  one  on  the  Bell,  and  the  other  on 
the  Lancasterian  system.  The  senior  de- 
partment of  the  royal  military  college  is 
also  established  here.  Farnham  contains 
£45  houses,  and  9911  inhabitants.  9  miles 
from  Alton,  27  N.  E.  of  Winchester,  and 
38  S.  W.  of  London.  Long.  0.  47.  52.  W. 
Lat.  51.  13.  7.  N. 

Fa  ski,  a  village  of  Bambarra,  in  Africa, 
5  miles  W.  of  Yamina. 

Faanley,  a  township  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  York,  and  liberty  of  Leeds.  Po- 
pulation 1164.  2J  miles  from  Leeds,  and 
J  92  N.  from  London. 

Farnliy  Ttas,  a  township  of  England, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  almost 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  which  are  engaged 


in  trade  and  manufacture.  Population  737. 
S  miles  from  Huddersfield,  and  185  N.  front 
London. 

Farnroda,  a  large  village  of  the  grand 
dnchy  of  Saxe  Weimar,  3  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
Eisenach. 

Farkwoath,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  nearly  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  which  are  occupied  in  trade 
and  manufactures.  Population  1798.  8 
miles  S.E.  of  Bolton,  and  193  from  London. 

Faro,  an  island  of  Sweden,  in  the  Bal- 
tic, to  the  north-east  of  Gothland,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  harrow  strait.  It 
is  about  30  miles  in  circumference.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  fishermen.  The 
chief  town  is  of  the  same  name,  and  stands 
on  the  east  coast.  Long.  19.  32.  55.  E. 
Lat  57.  56.  N. 

Faro,  a  seaport  of  the  south  of  Portugal, 
in  Algarve,  near  Cape  Santa  Maria.  It  is 
fortified,  Btands  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  is 
tolerably  well  built;  being  the  See  of  a 
bishop,  and  having  a  population  of  7000. 
The  harbour  is  almost  blocked  up,  but  the 
roadstead  affords  convenient  anchorage ;  and 
a  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  with 
England  and  other  countries  in  the  export 
of  fruits,  wine,  cork,  and  sumach.  '  There 
are  also  packet  boats  between  this  place  and 
Gibraltar.  It  suffered  severely  from  the 
earthquake  of  1755.  18  miles  S.  W.  of 
Tavira,  and  ISO  S.  E.  of  Lisbon.  Long.  7. 
51.57.  W.  Lat.  37.  2.  N. 

Faro,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Siphanto. 
Long.  24.  49.  E.    Lat.  36.  58.  N. 

Faro,  Fort  di,  a  fort  and  lighthouse 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  Sicily.  Long.  1 6. 
E.    Lat.  38.  15.  N. 

Faroe,  or  Faroes  Islands,  a  group  of 
islands*  in  the  Northern  ocean,  lying  be- 
tween Iceland  and  Shetland,  and  between 
61.  15.  and  62.  20.  N.  lat.  They  belong 
to  Denmark,  and  consist  of  25  islands, 
of  which  17  are  inhabited.  The  names  of 
the  principal  are  Stromsoe,  with  143  square 
miles,  and  1560  inhabitants;  Osteroe,  with 
88  square  miles,  and  1100  inhabitants) 
Suderoe,  with  34  square  miles,  and  600  in- 
habitants ;  Norderoe,  with  66  square  miles, 
and  600  inhabitants ;  also  Nalsoe,  Vaagoe, 
and  Sendee.  The  total  population  was,  in 
1812,  5209.  There  are  in  the  whole  17 
parishes,  a  number  of  scattered  villages,  and 
one  town,  Thoraharn,  situated  in  Stromsoe. 
These  islands  consist  generallv  of  naked 
rocks,  some  rising  to  a  great  height,  and 
presenting  at  a  distance  a  most  imposing 
appearance  of  grandeur.  The  surface  is 
wet,  the  soil  in  general  thin,  and  composed 
of  peat;  in  certain  spots,  the  inhabitants 
find  means  to  raise  corn  and  potatoes  on  a 
mould  collected  with  great  labour  on  the 
bare  rock ;  but  their  chief  supplies  are  is 
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the  barley,  rye,  and  pease,  imported  from 
Denmark.  In  1811,  the  maritime  war  in- 
terrupting this  supply,  a  small  but  ade- 
quate export  from  Britain  was  permitted  in 
its  stead.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  islands 
consists  in  sheep ;  fishing  is  also  an  im- 

Sortant  source  of  subsistence;  and  even 
irti  catching  deserves  to  be  noticed.  The 
.clothing  of  the  men  is  generally  of  home 
made  woollen,  that  of  the  women  not  un- 
like the  dress  of  the  sex  in  Scotland.  The 
language  differs  little  from  the  Icelandic. 

Faroe,  a  small  island  of  Denmark,  near 
the  south  coast  of  Zealand.  Long.  IS.  £. 
Lat.  54.  57.  N. 

Fa  ron,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs 
into  the  Meuse  8  miles  below  Piset 

Far-out-head,  a  promontory  of  Scot- 
land, in  Sutherlaudshire,  in  lat.  58.  36.  N. 

Farquhar  s  Islani>,  an  island  of  the 
Mergui  archipelago,  of  an  oval  form,  and 
about  8  miles  in  circumference.  Lat  11. 
4.N. 

Farr  Bay,  a  bay  of  the  North  sea,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Sutherland,  where  there  is  a  good  sal- 
mon fishery.  Long.  4. 2.  W.  Lat.  58. 34.  N. 

Farra,  a  town  of  Japan,  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island  of  Niphon,  40  miles  S. 
ofJeddo.  Long.  139.  19.  E.  Lat  36.  4.  N. 
•  Farrar,  a  village  of  South  Carolina,  3 
miles  S.  of  Amelia. 

Farrendach,  a  river  of  Franconia, 
which  runs  into  the  Rednitz  2  miles  be- 
low Furth. 

Farrekbach,  a  large  village  of  Fran- 
conia, in  the  district  or  Nuremberg.  Po- 
pulation 2000.  It  is  commonly  called 
Burg-Farrenbach,  to  distinguish  it  from 
two  other  villages,  vis.  Lower  Farrenbach, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  and.Kirch- 
Farrenbach,  which  is  situated  near  Cadols* 
burg. 

Farringdon,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Berks,  chiefly  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence  about  two  miles  from 
the  river  Thames.  The  church  is  a  spacious 
edifice,  built  in  the  earliest  style  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  contains  several  handsome 
monuments.  Its  spire  was  partly  demolish- 
ed during  an  attack  made  by  the  parliament- 
ary army  on  Farringdon  house,  a  conti- 
guous mansion,  in  the  civil  war  of  the  17  th 
century.  A  weekly  market  and  four  an- 
nual fairs  are  held  at  this  place-  The  ehief 
trade  is  in  hogs  and  bacon,  not  less  than 
4000  of  the  former  being  killed  here  in  some 
years.  Farringdon  boasts  of  considerable 
antiquity,  and  was  part  of  the  ancient  de- 
mesne of  the  crown.  The  Saxon  kings  hud 
a  palace  here,  wherein  Edward  the  Elder 
died  in  025.  In  1144,  Robert  earl  of 
Gloucester  built  a  castle,  which  he  defend- 
ed against  king  Stephen,  but  it  was  token, 


and  rased  to  the  ground.  In  the  year  l«a, 
king  John  gave  the  site  of  thfc  eaatk,  with 
its  appurtenances,  as  the  foundation  of  aa 
abbey  of  the  Cistertian  order,  which  be- 
came a  cell  to  Beaulieu,  in  Hampshire. 
Copulation  1843.  17  miles  N.  E.  of  Ox- 
ford, and  70  W.  N.  W.  of  London.  Long. 
1.  30.  W.    Lat  51.  39.  N. 

Farruch,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast 
of  Majorca.   Long.  3. 18.  E.  Lat.  39. 47.  X. 

Fars,  a  province  of  Persia,  bounded  ©a 
the  north  by  Irak,  by  the  province  of  Ker- 
man  and  Lar  on  the  east,  by  Kusistan  oa 
the  west,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Persian 
gulf.  The  principal  rivers  by  which  it  is 
watered  are  the  Tabris,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  streams  both  rising  in  the 
mountains,  but  it  becomes  brackish,  on  ap- 
proaching within  16  miles  of  the  sea ;  and 
the  Jerak,  from  which  numerous  artificial 
channels  are  made  to  irrigate  the  neigh- 
bouring lands,  after  which  it  flows  into  the 
salt  lake  Bartegan,  10  miles  south-east  of 
Schiras.  The  province  is  divided  into  the 
Germaseen  and  Schud,  on  the  hot  and  odd 
climates,  the  latter  comprehending  the 
most  mountainous  portion,  which  is  never- 
theless intersected  by  plains  and  vallies  co- 
vered by  wood,  but  entirely  depopulated. 
Those  parts  of  the  province  to  the  east  are 
the  best  cultivated,  and  most  populous. 
Plenty  of  grain  and  the  finest  fruits  are  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns, 
and  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  hills  are 
covered  with  vineyards.  The  cultivation 
of  tobacco,  which  is  considered  the  finest 
in  the  universe,  is  carried  to  a  great  extent 
In  general  the  inhabitants  of  Ears  are  a 
civilised  people  \  but  some  licentious  tribes 
between  Bebahan  and  the  capital,  on  being 
nearly  extirpated  by  order  of  the  sovereign, 
took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  from  which 
they  issue  forth  to  commit  depredations  on 
travellers.  The  principal  towns  of  the  pro- 
vince are  Schiras  the  capital,  containing 
40,000  inhabitants;  Bushire,  the  chief  port 
on  the  Persian  gulf;  Darabjerb,  Bebahan, 
and  some  others.  Within  its  confines  also 
are  the  ruins  of  the  cities  of  Shapour  and 
Persepolis.  The  latter  stands  30  miles  from 
Schiras,  on  the  road  to  Ispahan,  and  exhi- 
bits the  remains  of  some  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent structures  which  have  ever  been  erected 
by  the  hands  of  men.  .It  is  said  that  the 
palace  was  burnt  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  mistress :  but  the 
city  continued  to  rank  among  the  first  in 
Persia  until  the  Mahometan  conquest. 
This  province  participated  deeply  in  the 
wars  which  seated  the  reigning  fanulv  on 
the  throne ;  and  the  possession  of  it  has  been 
always  considered  of  great  importance  to  the 
security  of  the  throne. 

Farsuout,  or  Furshout/  a  small  ill 
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raUt  tawn  of  Upper  Egypt,  about  9  leagues 
itstant  from  the  Nile.  It  is  the  retidence 
>f  a  aheik,  who  commands  a  pretty  exten- 
uve  district.  The  environs  are  agreeable, 
most  of  the  roada  being  planted  with  acacia 
trees.     90  miles  8.  of  Girge. 

Fabulay,  a  township  of  England,  hi 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  almost  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  which  are  occupied  in 
trade  and  manufactures.  Population  1094. 
5  miles  from  Leeds,  and  200  N .  from  Lon- 
don. 

Famtac,  Cape,  or  Paetaih,  a  cape  on 
the  smith  coast  of  Arabia.  Long.  51.  4.  £. 
Let.  14.  SO.  N. 

Fastach,  Faktak,  or  Fabtaqub,  a 
seaport  ef  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ha- 
dramant,  belonging  to  the  sheik  of  Kes- 
chim.  139  miles  S.  E*  of  Hadramaut,  and 
480  E.  of  Mocha. 

Faktin,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  the  comi- 
ty Off  Kerry,  which  runs  into  Valentia  bay. 
Fast  set,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs 
into  the  Irish  sea,  9  miles  N.  of  Wicklow. 
Fasab,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Seistan,  35  miles  8.  S.  W»  of 
Zareng. 

Fa  sana,  s  market  town  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  in  Istria,  4  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Pok, 
and  50  S.  of  Trieste. 

Fasawo,  a  considerable  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  Terra  di  Bari.  Population  7100. 
«  mfles  8.  by  JB.  of  MonopolL 

Fashes,  el,  a  town  of  Darfur,  which* 
though  less  considerable  than  Cobbe,  is  the 
residence  of  the  saltan. 

Fasisani,  s  town  of  Japan,  In  the  island 
of  Niphon,  SO  miles  W.  of  Xendsy. 

Fastnbl  Rock,  s  rock  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  coast  of  Ireland,  5  miles  8.8.  W, 
of  Cape  Clear. 

Fat  ate  NBA,  a  considerable  town  of 
Western  Africa,  on  the  Gambia,  about  500 
miles  from  its  month.  The  English  Afri- 
can company  had  a  factory  here,  situated  on 
a  rock,  slid  overlooking  a  fine  country ;  bnt 
the  violent  and  predatory  conduct  of  the 
king  of  Tomani  determined  them  to  break 
it  op  in  the  year  1754.  Long.  13*  8.  W. 
Lat.  15. 90.  N. 

Fatesch,  a  small  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Kursk.  Population  1050. 
90  miles  N.  W.  of  Kursk,  and  about  950  8. 
by  W.  of  Moscow.  Long.  30.  40.  E.  Lat 
62.  90.  N. 

Fatiih>  a  town  in  the  Arabian  Irak,  on 
the  river  Euphrates,  15  miles  S.W.  of 
Korna. 

Fatioai,  a  larwe  Mahometan  province, 
ffitnated  in  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  bounded 
on  the  south-east  by  Adel.  Mr  Brace's 
map  places  its  southern  extremity  in  7.  40. 
K.t  at. 

Fatsisio,  sn  island  of  Japan,  about  BO 
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miles  distant  from  the  south  coast  of  the 
isle  of  Niphon,  barren  and  almost  inacces- 
sible. Thither  those  who  have  incurred  the 
disnleasure  of  the  sovereign  are  banished, 
to  be  occupied  in  making  gold  brocade. 
Long.  140. 10.  E.  Lat  33. 40.  N. 

Fatteconba,  a  town  of  Western  Africa, 
capita]  of  the  kingdom  of  Bondon.  It  lies 
near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Faleme. 
Long.  10. 90.  W.  Lat  14. 90.  N. 

Fattick,  a  seaport  of  Western  Africa, 
capital  of  the  small  kingdom  of  Joal,  about 
60  miles  N.  of  the  Gambia. 

Fattiko,  a  village  of  Western  Africa, 
near  the  Gambia*  in  the  kingdom  of  Je* 
marrow* 

FATTUurtu,  one  of  the  Washington 
islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  of  a  long 
narrow  figure.  60  miles  N.N.W.ofNuka- 
hiwa.    Long.  140.  «.  W.  Lat  7. 50. 8. 

Favani,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs 
into  the  sea  9  miles  8. 8.  E.  of  Squillace. 

Favaea,  a  small  river  of  Sicily,  in  the 
Val  di  Noto,  which  tails  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean about  5  mfles  8.  of  Modtca. 

Favaea,  a  small  seaport  of  Barca,  m 
Africa,  30  miles  E.  S.&  of  Derne. 

Faueaash,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  13 
miles  N.  W.  of  Benders* 

Faucaocooet,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Sotnme,  9  miles  S.  W.  of 
Peronne. 

Faucoonet,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Saone.  Popu- 
lation 1000.    9  miles  E.  of  Luxeuil. 

Favelokb,  s  river  of  Naples,  which  runs 
into  the  sea  4  miles  from  Squillace. 

Faveeoes,  a  small  town  of  Savoy,  near 
the  lake  of  Annecy,  with  9900  inhabitants* 
17  miles  8.  by  E.  of  Annecy. 

Faveensy,  s  large  village  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Saone.  Po- 
pulation 1950.  11  miles  N.  of  Vesoul* 
Long.  6. 11.  E.  Lat  47. 46.  N. 

Favebsham.    See  Fevmkemu 

Faughan,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs 
into  Lough  Foyle  6  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Lon- 
donderry. 

Favida,  sn  island  in  the  gulf  of  Geor* 
gia,  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
year  1791,  near  the  west  coast  of  North 
America*  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
channel,  called  Canal  del  Nuestra  Bignora 
del  Rosarta.  90  miles  in  length  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  and  from  9  to  5 
in  breadth* 

Favionaka,  the  ancient  <&*as\  one  of 
the  JSgades  islands,  about  5  nsttss  from  the 
west  coast  of  Sicily,  and  9  W.  by  8.  from 
Trapani  It  is  about  17  miles  in  drenm- 
ference*  and  has  a  fort  called  8t  Catharine, 
There  is  good  and  extensive  anchorage  en 
each  aide  of  the  island. 

Faulbach,  a  village  of  FrafMOftss,  in 
9  s 
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the  district  of  Aschaftenburg,  with  700  in- 
habitants. 

Favourable  Lake,  in  North  America, 
is  the  source  of  two  rivers,  one  of  which 
falls  into  Winnipig  lake,  and  the  other  is 
the  south-west  branch  of  Severn  river. 
Long.  93. 10.  W.  Lat  62. 48.  N. 

Faup,  one  of  the  Caroline,  or  New  Phi- 
lippine islands,  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Fauquembergues,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Pas  de 
Calais,  with  1300  inhabitants.  17  miles 
8.W.  ofStOmer. 

Fauquemont,  a  small  town  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  the  province  of  Limburg,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Geule.  Population 
250.  12  miles  W.  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
long.  5.  58.  £.  Lat.  50.  52.  N. 

Fauquemont,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Moselle,  with  1100 
.inhabitants*    20  miles  £.  by  S.  of  Mets. 

Fautenbach,  a  village  of  Baden,  with, 
.700  inhabitants.  1}  miles  N.  W.  of 
Achem. 

Fauville  en  Cauz,  a  small  town  of 
Normandy,  with  1100  inhabitants.  9  miles 
W.byN.ofYvetot. 

Fauxyillebs,  a  small  town  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, with  1000  inhabitants.  24  miles 
N.  W.  of  Luxemburg. 

Faway.    See  Fowey. 

Fay,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Loire  Iuferieure.  Population 
3150.    9  miles  N.  £.  of  Savenay. 

Fat,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aube,  6  miles  S.  £•  of 
Nogent  sur  Seine. 

Fay  Billot,  Le,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Marne, 
with  2000  inhabitants.  12  miles  S.  £.  of 
Langres. 

Fay  le  F&oid,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Loire,  20  miles 
E.  by  S.  ofLePuy. 

Fayal,  one  of  the  Azore  islands,  about 
27  miles  long,  and  9  broad.  It  is  by  no 
means  equal  either  in  extent  or  fertility  to 
jsome  of  the  others;-  but  its  good  harbour, 
and  its  situation  in  the  route  of  the  home- 
ward bound  ships  from  India,  has  made  it 
.much  frequented.  From  this  advantage 
it  has  become  the  depot  for  the  neighbour- 
ing islands  of  Pico,  Corvo,  and  Flores,  none 
of  which  afford  secure  anchorage  for  large 
vessels.  Its  trade  has  been  materially  ex- 
tended since  die  wme  of  the  Pico  has  been 
go  much  improved  as  to  be  in  great  demand 
/or  the  West  Indies,  where  it  sells  50  per 
.cent,  cheaper  than  Madeira.  In  good  years 
from  8000  to  10,000  pipes  are  exported,  be- 
sides corn  and  provisions  sufficient  to  freight 
70  vessels  of  from  80  to  100  tons  each. 
There  are  several  English,  Scottish,  and 


Irish  settlers  in  FayaL  The  principal  ton* 
is  called  Villa  Orta  or  Horta. 

Faye,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  tht 
department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  with 
1300  inhabitants.    11  miles  S.  of  Angers. 

Faye  la  Vineusf,  a  village  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Inure  and  Lout, 
6  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Richelieu. 

Fayel,  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Arabia  Deserta,  400  miles  E.  of  Damas- 
cus. 

Fayekce,  a  small  town  of  France,  is 
Provence.  It  is  noted  for  its  inamrfactura 
of  earthenware,  first  made  at  Faenza  it 
Italy,  from  which  both  the  manufactor? 
and  this  place  derive  their  name.  U  miles 
N.  E.  of  Draguignan.,  Long.  6. 3,  &  Lat. 
43.44.  N. 

Fayette,  a  county  of  Pennsylvwua, 
bounded  north  by  Westmoreland,  sooth  by 
part  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  we*t 
by  Mononsanela  river.  It  is  39  miles  i» 
length  and  29  in  breadth,  and  contain 
24,714  inhabitants.  The  chief  town  is 
Union. 

Fayette,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  in  tht 
United  States,  surrounded  by  Clarke,  Bour- 
bon, Scott,  Franklin,  Woodford,  Maddison, 
and  Mercer  counties.  It  contains  21,370 
inhabitants:  its  chief  town  is  Lexington. 

Fayette,  a  district  of  North  Carolina, 
comprehending  6  counties,  viz.  Moore, 
Cumberland,  Sampson,  Richmond,  Robe- 
son, and  Anson.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
Hillsborough,  south-east  by  Wilmington 
and  Newbern,  west  by  Salisbury,  and  troth 
by  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  120 
miles  in  length  and  60  in  breadth. 

Fayetteville,  so  called  in  honour  of 
the  marquis  de  k  Fayette,  a  fkmrishing 
town  of  North  Carolina,  in  Cumberland 
county,  of  which  it  is  the  capitaL  It  is  si- 
tuated on  the  north-west  branch  of  Cap 
Fear  river,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
is  well  situated  for  trade  and  manufactures. 
55  miles  N.  W.  of  Camden,  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, and  526  W.  by  S.  from  Philadel- 
phia.   Population  in  1816,  1800. 

Fayolle,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  La  Creuse,  11  miles  N.E.  of 
Aubusson. 

Fayoum,  a  province  of  Egypt,  stretching 
out  into  the  desert,  by  which  it  is  almost 
entirely  surrounded.  It  consists  of  a  t~'- 
ley  nearly  environed  by  a  circuit  of  hills,  of 
which  those  on  the  northern  and  western 
aides  present  a  rugged  and  precipitous  as- 
pect, while  the  opposite  range  rises  bj  » 
gentle  ascent.  Along  the  foot  of  the  north- 
ern hills  extends  a  hollow,  which  is  HIM 
by  a  lake  called  Birket-el-Caroon.  This 
territory  formed  the  ancient  Arsinoe,  de- 
scribed by  Strabo  as  possessed  of  the  high- 
est fertility,  and  cultivated  like  a  garden. 
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The  waters  of  the  Nile  were  then  received 
by  several  openings  into  this  inclosed  valley, 
and  overflowed  it  as  they  did  the  Delta. 
These  passages  are  now  nearly  stopt  up,  and 
only  a  part  of  the  canal  of  Josepn  flows  in 
tinder  the  bridge  of  Illahon.  The  waters 
are  conducted  into  all  parts  of  the  country 
by  artificial  canals;  but  these,  under  the 
despotic  and  tumultuary  government  which 
has  lojtg  t/uimiiM  il  over  Egypt,  have  been 
kept  in  extremely  bad  repair.  Fayoum  now 
suffers  severely  from  the  want  of  watering ; 
and  the  sands  of  the  desert,  wafted  by  the 
winds,  have  rendered  some  spots  of  it  en- 
tirely unproductive.  These  physical  evils 
Are  aggravated  by  the  predatory  inroads  of 
the  Arabs,  who  roam  through  the  western 
deserts.  Two  of  their  tribes,  called  the 
Forghan  and  the  Semenlhus,  have  lately 
established  themselves  in  the  territory  of 
Fayoum.  Some  inhabit  houses,  and  follow 
the  same  mode  of  life  as  the  Fellahs  or  cul- 
tivators, while  others  continue,  like  their 
ancestors,  to  live  in  tents.  These  two  tribes 
are  in  a  state  of  constant  hostility ;  but  they 
have  this  advantage,  that  each  has  nothing 
to  fear,  unless  from  the  other,  while  the 
native  inhabitants  are  exposed  to  the  depre- 
dations of  both.  From  all  these  causes 
Fayoum  no  longer  displays  its  former  bloom- 
ing and  fertile  aspectynotwithstanding  which 
it  may  still  vie  with  most  parts  of  Egypt. 
The  grain  principally  raised  is  the  durra, 
which  requires  less  moisture  than  any  other : 
rye  and  barley  are  now  grown  only  on  the 
best  watered  lands.  Flax  is  also  an  im- 
portant product.  Cotton  and  the  sugar 
cane  are  raised  in  limited  quantity;  but 
the  culture  of  indigo  is  more  considerable. 
Date  trees  are  planted  in  great  numbers  in 
the  western  part  of  the  territory.  One  of 
the  most  extensive  articles  of  cultivation  is 
that  of  rose  bushes :  these  are  disposed  in 
little  squares  between  rivulets,  for  the  pur-. 
i>oae  of  being  thoroughly  moistened.  They 
are  planted  in  the  winter,  and  for  the  first 
fortnight  must  be  daily  watered.  The  cul- 
tivation is  expensive  and  laborious,  but  very 
profitable,  as  the  demand  is  great  for  the 
extensive  manufactories  of  rose  water  car- 
ried on  in  the  capital.  Much  attention  is 
also  paid  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  clover  and  other  spe- 
cies of  grass  are  plentifully  raised.  The 
tanners  employed  in  this  species  of  in- 
dustry suffer  severely  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Arabs.  The  sheep  are  beau- 
tiful, and  bear  very  fine  wool ;  after  shear- 
ing, they  jire  protected  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun  by  a  covering  of  palm  leaves.  The 
h'»rse*  are  sm ;'  -,  and  therefore  of  less 
i  >  .'  of  Upper  Egypt.  The 
i  are  those  bought  from  the 
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Fayoum  is  distinguished  above  most  other 
parts  of  Egypt  by  its  manufacturing  indus- 
try. Cloths  are  made  here  of  woollen,  linen, 
and  cotton.  The  finest  wool  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  shawls,  whicli  bear  a 
very  considerable  price  throughout  Egypt, 
while  the  coarser  kinds  are  formed  into 
cloths  for  the  use  of  the  labouring  classes. 
About  8000  shawls  are  said  to  be  exported 
monthly.  All  the  flax  raised  in  the  coun- 
try is  manufactured  there  in  pieces  of  be- 
tween 50  and  60  feet  long,  and  bearing  va- 
rious prices,  according  to  their  fineness. 
The  yarn  is  bleached  before  it  is  woven,  by 
being  put  in  a  ley  of  natron  and  chalk, 
and  being  afterwards  washed  in  cold  water. 
From  the  tow  is  manufactured  a  species 
of  sackcloth,  which  forms  a  great  article  of 
export,  as  from  20,000  to  30,000  pieces  are 
yearly  conveyed  to  Cairo.  The  country 
does  not  furnish  cotton  for  the  supply  of  its 
own  fabrics :  the  greater  portion  is  therefore 
brought  from  Cairo  and  Lower  Egypt.  The 
cotton  is  spun  by  the  women  and  children, 
and  is  made  into  cloths  of  two  different  de- 
grees of  fineness.  But  Fayoum  has  one 
employment  nearly  peculiar  to  itself,  in  the 
distillation  of  rose  water,  which  'is  chiefly 
carried  on  in  the  capital.  Fifty  pounds  of 
rose  leaves  and  forty  pounds  of  water  give 
twenty-five  pounds  of  the  common  quality. 
The  beys  and  rich  men  cause  a  superior 
species,  thrice  distilled,  to  be  made  for  their 
own  use.  This  rose  water  is  sent  to  all 
parts  of  Egypt,  and  to  Syria. 

The  productions  of  Fayoum  are  disposed 
of  at  public  markets,  which  are  Ijeld  on 
fixed  days*  Here  the  Arabs  supply  them- 
selves with  linens  and  other  small  wares, 
which  are  used  in  their  wandering  mode  of 
life ;  and  they  give  in  exchange  dates  and 
other  hard  fruits,  but  more  particularly 
cattle,  which  they  have  stolen  out  of  the 
country  itself.  Ihe  communication  with 
Cairo  is  carried  on  by  caravans,  which  set 
out  weekly  from  the  village  of  Tamieh. 
They  carry  shawls,  sackcloth,  mats,  rose 
water,  figs,  olives,  dates,  &c.  and  bring 
back  raw  cotton,  coffee,  soap,  cloths,  and 
several  other  European  commodities. 

Fayoum,  or  Medina  Fayoum,  the  capi- 
tal "of  the  above  province,  which,  though 
much  declined  from  its  ancient  wealth,  is 
still  a  city  of  some  consideration.  It  forms 
the  centre  in  which  all  the  canals  by  which 
the  country  is  watered  unite.  It  is  also  the 
principal  seat  of  the  manufactures  of  Fay- 
oum. It  contains  60  looms  for  woollen, 
nearly  the  same  number  for  cotton,  and 
about  30  distilleries  of  rose  water.  It  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference ; 
and  the  houses,  consisting  merely  of  bricks 
dried  in  the  sun,  compose  an  assemblage  of  , 
gloomy  huts.    The  town  is  governed  by  a 
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CachefF,  appointed  by  the  ruling  govern- 
ment at  Cairo.  Long.  30.  39.  E.  tat.  80. 
87.  N. 

Fats,  a  Tillage  of  Prance,  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  the  Upper  Marne,  0  miles  E.  of 
Vasty,  and  88  N.  of  Chaumont. 

Faseley,  a  township  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  two-thirds  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  are  engaged  in  trade  and 
manufactures.  Population  890.  8  miles 
from  Tamworth. 

Fazilpou*,  the  name  of  two  towns  in 
Hindostan,  one  in  the  province  of  Bahar, 
the  other  in  Gujerat,  neither  of  then  of 
importance. 

Fe,  Santa,  a  city  of  Mexico,  and  capi- 
tal of  the  intendaney  of  New  Mexico.  It 
hi  situated  on  a  small  creek  which  comes 
down  from  the  mountains,  and  runs  west 
into  the  Rio  del  Norte.  It  is  about  a  mile 
in  length,  and  consists  of  three  streets.  It 
has  two  churches,  the  magnificence  of  whose 
spires  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  vene- 
reble  appearance  of  the  other  buildings. 
The  public  square  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  on  the  north  aide  of  which  is  situated 
the  government  house.  Pike  supposes  the 
population  5000;  Humboldt  estimates  it, 
probably  with  more  accuracy,  at  3900. 
Long.  104.  54.  W.  Lai.  36.  13.  N.— There 
are  Tarious  settlements  of  this  name  hi  Spa- 
nish America,  which  chiefly  consist  of  a  few 
Indian  families. 

Fb,  Santa,  pa  Antioquia,  a  city  of 
South  America,  and  capital  of  die  province 
of  Antioquia,  situated  about  8  leagues  dis- 
tance from  the  river  Cauea.  970  miles  N. 
by  E.  from  Popeyes.  Long.  75.  17.  W. 
Lat  7. 14.  a 

Fs,  Santa,  ns  Bogota,  a  city  of  South 
America,  and  the  capital  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Grenada,  founded  in  the  year  1538. 
The  town,  which  is  situated  on  a  tributary 
stream  of  the  Magdakna,  1b  large  and  beau- 
tiful, and  the  streets  are  well  paved.  It  has 
four  public  squares,  and  five  bridges  upon 
the  small  rivers  which  run  past  the  city, 
and  water  the  plain  in  which  it  is  situated. 
Its  climate,  owing  to  the  height  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands,  is  temperate; 
and  it  may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  constant  spring. 
Population,  according  to  the  latest  accounts, 
40,000.     Long.  74.  7.  W.  Lat.  5.  94.  N. 

Fe,  Santa,  a  town  of  South  America, 
in  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Salado  and  Paraguay.  Long.  60.  &^W. 
Lat.  31.  40.  S. 

Feachory,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  in 
Perthshire,  which  falls  into  the  Gamy. 

Fkale,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rises 
near  Coolnakenny,  in  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick, and  uniting  with  the  river  Gall,  in 
Kerry,  takes  Jhe  name  of  Cashin,  after. 


which  it  falls  into  the  month  of  the  Shan- 
non, 11  miles  shove  Kerry  head 

Fxak,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  North  Csro- 
Una.    Long.  78.  II.  W.    Let  33. 50.  N. 

Fbabn,  a  village  and  pariah  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Rosa.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  an  abbev,  which  was  founded  by 
Ferquhar,  eari  of  Ross,  in  the  end  of  the 
19th  or  beginning  of  the  I3th  century. 
The  church  was  in  use  for  divine  worship 
until  the  year  1748,  when  the  roof  bVB  in 
during  divine  service,  by  which  accident  44 
persons  lost  their  lives:  it  was  afterwards 
new  roofed,  aiidbstiU  in  jnxxl  repair.  One 
of  Ac  abbots  of  Fearn,  Patrick  Hasnilton, 
was  burnt  at  St  Andrew's  in  1587,  for  not 
entertaining  opinions  sufficiently  orthodox 
The  village  is  very  small.  Population  «f 
the  parish  1508.  88  miles  ftona  Invesneas, 
and  4  8.  E.  of  Tain. 

Feb abo,  a  place  of  Africa,  situated  in  the 
desert  to  the  south  of  Fesxan,  inhabited 
by  a  tribe  of  Tibbo,  who  derive  their  appel- 
lation from  it>    160  rafletS.  of  Augila. 

Fecamp,  a  seaport  of  Nortnandy,  con- 
taining 7000  inhabitants,  part  of  whom  are 
employed  in  fishing,  part  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  woollens,  lace,  and  tinea.  Kelp  is 
also  found  on  the  adjacent  coast,  and  made 
an  object  of  manufacture.  14  miles  N.K.B. 
of  Montivillers,  and  0  8.  W.  of  Dieppe. 
Long.  0. 83. 3.  £.  Lat  40. 45.84.  N. 

Fs-cnnro-SE,  a  small  city  of  China,  is 
the  province  of  Pe-tebe-li,  near  PeJrfn.  It 
is  neatly  built;  the  houses  are  low,  but  the 
walls  and  pavilions  being  kept  in  good  re- 
pair have  a  fine  appearance.  In  the  vicini- 
ty there  is  a  very  fine  bridge,  built  of  hewn 
stone,  81 0  paces  long,  crossing  a>  river.  At 
each  end  is  a  pavilion,  with  an  inscription 
in  honour  of  the  architect ;  and  at  a  little 
distance  from  it  is  a  temple  erected  by  the 
late  emperor  to  a  tutelary  divinity,  which  is 
covered  with  yellow  tOes,  and  DeanttfuDy 
decorated. 

Fecht,  a  small  river  of  Alsace,  which 
falls  into  the  111  near  Conner. 

Fecoksvm,  a  town  of  Japan,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Niphon,  88  miles  N.  of  Nose, 

Fscuai,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island 
ofNiphon,aitiiatedontlwgukofJeddo,^ 
miles  S.  of  Jeddo. 

FsnaLA,  a  seaport  on  the  niattiu  coast 
of  Morocco,  situated  on  a  protnucgary, 
which  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  lor  sn 
island.  It  is  situated  in  a  fine  and  fertile 
country,  and  has  an  excellent  read  for  ships, 
so  that  no  place  can  be  move  sdvautageous- 
1 J  situated  for  the  corn  trade,  which  it  ear- 
ned on  to  a  great  extent,  till  the  present 
emperor,  in  pursuance  of  an  extraordinary 
system  adopted  by  him,  prohibited  the  ex- 
ion  of  son.    40  miles   Sv&W.  of 
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FsmmAttMufco,  a  village  of  the  United 
States,  in  Maryland,  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  Chesapeak  bay,  90  milei  N.  £.  of 
Cambridge.. 

Fusssbb,  a  lake  of  Sushis,  a  little  to 
the  east  of  Bucbau,  about  19  miles  in  dr- 
cumferanee.  The  river  Kansach  issues 
from  this  lake,  and  flows  into  the  Danube. 

Feiibi  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  South  Pacific  ocean,  the  exact  number 
and  extent  of  which  we  believe  are  not  yet 
completely  ascertained.  They  ate  said  to 
be  situated  from  about  15.  33.  to  19. 16. 
t»f  S.  1st.;  and  to  about  175.  of  E.  long. 
Bat  more  accurate  observation  may  assign 
them  a  position  somewhat  different.  They 
are  eaually  fertile  aa  the  generality  of  the 
islands  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  producing 
the  same  kinds  of  roots  and  fruit*.  Sandal 
wood  is  so  plentiful,  that  a  trade  has  been 
carried  on  in  it  by  Europeans,  who  repair 
there  for  cargoes.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  this  valuable  tree  into 
the  island  of  Toag^boo,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
very  ferocious  race,  and  greatly  dreaded  by 
their  neighbours;  they  are  cannibals  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word ;  and  not 
ions;  ago  one  of  the  chiefs  having  retained 
several  Enejbshmen  to  witness  bis  ware, 
they  had  occasion  to  tee  numerous  bas- 
kets of  human  flesh,  and  many  bodies  6t 
fallen  enemies  andalaa^tered  captives,  de- 
voured. The  stature  and  appearance  of  the 
Feejeaans  is  superior  to  those  of  the  neigh* 
bearing  islands,  thejr  complexion  is  darker, 
and  their  hair  approaches  more  to  a  woolly 
texture;  other  islanders  indeed  admit  their 
superiority  in  all  the  arts  necessary  in  their 
rude  state.  Their  arms  are  more  neatly 
fashioned,  their  canoes  of  better  workman- 
ship, and  they  are  more  industrious  in  their 
habits.  They  supply  the  Friendly  islands 
with  the  feathers  of  a  red  paroquet,  with 
vessels  of  earthenware,  stone  for  their 
hatchets,  and  all  their  cutting  implements, 
besides  sandal  wood.  It  ia  uncertain  what 
kind  of  government  prevails,  or  whether 
there  be  any  mutual  bond  of  union  among 
the  Feejee  islands.  Seme  of  them  have 
been  supposed  subject  to  Tongataboo,  but 
it  rather  appears  otherwise;  at  least  it  is 
not  evident  that  the  Tonga  chiefs  have  au- 
thority there.  Theae  islands  were  origi- 
nally discovered  by  Tasmsn,  in  the  year 
1643,  who  named  the  more  northern 
Prince  William's  island,  and  Heemskirk  s 
*hoala.  They  were  seen  by  captain  Bligh 
in  1789  and  1798.  In  the  year  1794,  cap- 
tain Barber  anchored,  in  a-  merchant  ship, 
at  a  bay  on  the  western  side  of  the  largest 
island,  where  he  was  attacked  by  the  na- 
tive*, since  which  time  several  vessels  have 
visited  them. 


Fbbsuba,  s  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ksarts,  in  Western  Africa,  98  miles  W.  of 
Kemmoo. 

Fboabi,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island 
of  Niphon,  70  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Meaco. 

Fegxrsheih,  a  large  village  of  Alsace, 
containing  1000  inhabitants.  7  miles  S.  of 
Strasburg. 

Fehbabajd,  or  Fabbabad,  s  town  of 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Masandersn,  si- 
tuated near  the  south  coast  of  the  Caspian 
sea,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river.  It  carries 
on  some  trade  in  rice,  salt,  fish,  and  pottery. 
Formerly  the  population  was  computed  at 
16,000  persona,  principally  the  descendants 
of  Armenians  and  Georgians:  they  were 
represented  as  being  lively,  active,  and  in- 
dustrious. The  environs  produce  sugar, 
cotton,  and  silk.  196  miles  W.  of  As- 
terabad,  and  970  N.  of  Ispahan.  Long.  53. 
19.  E.   Let.  35.  56.  N. 

Fehsssllim,  a  small  town  of  Branden- 
burg, situated  on  the  rivet  Rein.  Popula- 
tion 950.  98  miles  N.  W.  of  Berlin.  Long. 
19L50.&    Let.  59.  53.  N. 

Fsi,  a  river  of  Persia,  which  flows  into 
the  Met,  8  miles  S.  E.  of  Sua  Sambil,  ia 
the  province  of  Kuzistan. 

FsinsNHEiM,  a  large  village  of  Germany, 
m  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  with  1900 
inhabitants.    3  miles  E.  0t  Manheim. 

Fbionibs,  a  village  of  French  Flanders, 
Smiles  W.  of  Msubeuge. 

Fbiba,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Beira,  Population  4000.  18  miles 
S.  of  Oporto. 

Fbisica,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Kstoha,  near  4hs  coast,  50  miles  &  of  Sa- 


Feisouv,  s  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  governmant  of  Diarbeku*,  40  miles  N. 
of  Diarbekir. 

Fbium.    8ee  /hsuum. 

Fblanichb,  a  considerable  town  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  situat- 
ed in  u  fertile  country.  Population  6800. 
Long.  0. 14.  W.   Let  39. 39-  N. 

Felbach,  s  large  village  of  Wirtemberg, 
m  the  department  of  the  Rothenberg,  Po- 
pulation 9400. 

Fblpa,  s  village  of  Germany,  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  with 
800  inhabitants. 

Fbuhmbo,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Baden,  with  600  inhabitants.  3 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Mullbsim. 
.  Fslubm,  s  small  river  of  Francos!*, 
which  fldls  into  the  Wens  9  miles  N.E. 
of  Vacua, 

Fbldxibch,  s  small  town  of  Switser- 
land,  in  the  Vorarlberg,  situated  on  the 
river  III.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the 
great  mountain  Adlerberg,  across  which  s 
fine  road  has  lately  been  made  st  the  ex* 
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pence  of  government  Peldkirch  was  the 
scene  of  some  severe  fighting  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1799,  between  the  French  and 
Austrians,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  for- 
mer. 40  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Coire.  Long.  9. 
35.  15,  £.    Lat  47.  14.  20. -N. 

Feldeihch,  a  large  village  of  Baden,  near 
the  Rhine,  with  1000  inhabitants.  10  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Freyburg. 

Fbi.dkirchen,  a  small  town  of  Carin- 
thia,  with  iron  and  copper  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.  13  miles  N.W.  of  Clagen- 
rurt 

Fblbsbero,  a  small  town  of  Lower  Ca- 
rinthia,  4  nriles  N.E.  of  Saxenburg,  45 
N.  W.  of  Clagenfurt. 

Feldsperg,  a  small  town  of  Lower 
Austria,  near  the  confines  of  Moravia,  with 
250  houses.  08  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Vienna. 
Long.  16.  43.  £.    Lat  48.  44.  N. 

Feldstetten,  a  village  of  Germany,  in 
Wirtemberg,  with  800  inhabitants.  11 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Urach. 

Felenga,  a  small  island  in  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  near  the  coast  of  Istria.  Long.  14. 
4.  E.  Lat.  45.  52.  N. 

Felice,  San,  a  small  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Leon,  18  miles  N.  N.W. 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

Felice,  San,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Popedom.  Population  850.  10  miles 
W.S.W.of  Toracina. 

Felice,  St,  a  small  town  of  the  duchy 
of  Modena,  17  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Modena. 
Feliciano,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres,   which  enters  the  Pa- 
rana. 

Felicien,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ardeche.  Population 
1560.    9  miles  W.  of  Tournon. 

Feu  cum,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  air- 
ciently  called  Phcenicusa.  Population  650. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  a  volcanic  rock,  but 
has  some  good  corn  land,  and  produces  also 
oils,  wine,  and  fruit.  Long.  14. 81.  E.  Lat* 
38.  34.  N. 

Felipe,  St,  or  St.  Philip  de  Xativa, 
a  considerable  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Valencia,  situated  on  the  declivity 
of  a  calcareous  mountain.  Population 
10,000.  It  has  a  castle  built  on  a  rock, 
containing  remains  of  Reman  and  Moorish 
antiquities.  The  Roman  name  of  this 
place  was  Setabis,  changed  by  the  Moors  to 
Xativa.  In  1706,  in  the  war  of  succession, 
it  was  taken  by  assault  and  burned ;  king 
Philip,  on  ordering  it  to  be  rebuilt,  gave  it 
the  name  of  San  Felipe.  The  adjacent 
country  is  productive,  particularly  in  rice. 
89  miles  S.6.W.  of  Valencia.  Long.  0. 
46.  W.    £at.  38.  58.  N. 

Felippb,  St,  a  settlement  in  the  island 
of  Cuba,  55  miles  S.  E.  of  Havannah. 
Felippe,  St,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  in 


South  America,  which  from  a  miserable 
village  has  grown  up  to  be  a  flourishing 
town,  the  seat  of  industry  and  of  commerce. 
The  town  is  regularly  built.  *  The  streets 
are  on  a  line,  and  broad,  and  the  perish 
church  is  handsome.  The  ctfmate  is  hot 
and  moist,  and  not  very  heaWry.  The 
country  around  is  extremely  fertile,  sasd 
the  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  680O,  cul- 
tivate cocoa,  indigo,  coffee,  and  a  little 
cotton.  150  miles  W.  of  Caraccas,  and  45 
N.  W.  of  Valencia.  Lat.  10. 15.  N.— There 
are  numerous  inconsiderable  settlements 
of  Indians  of  this  name  in  South  America. 
Felipfe,  St,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
intendancy  of  Guanaxuato,  80  miles  N.  of 
Guanaxuato.  Long.  101.  W.  Lat- 21. 90.  N. 
Fei.ippe,  St,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  rht? 
intendancy  of  New  Mexico,  46  miles  S.  of 
Santa  Fe. 

Felippe,  St,  a  town  of  Chili,  situated  on 
the  river  Aconcagua,  and  capital  of  thr 
province  of  Aconcagua.  Besides  a  paro- 
chial church,  it  contains  several  convents. 
Lat.  32.  48.  S. 

Felix,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  island  of  Sumatra.  Long.  96.  £. 
Lat.  4.  N. 

Felix  de  Quitolo,  a  small  seaport  of 
Spain,  in  Catalonia,  17  miles  S.  of  Gerena- 
Felix  de  Caemain,  St,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Garonne.  It  contains  3050  inhabitants.  93 
miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Toulouse. 

Felix,  St,  a  settlement  of  Brazil,  in  the 
government  of  Goias,  on  the  river  Toccan- 
tins,  ISO  miles  N.  £.  of  Villa  Boa.  Long. 
49.  36..W.  Lat.  15.  36.  S. 

Felix,  St,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 
N.  N.  W.  of  Juan  Fernandes,  and  doe  wt-st 
of  Copiapo,  in  South  America.  Long,  from 
Paris,  83.  W.  Lat.  26,  8. 

Felizzano,  a  small  but  thriving  town  of 
Piedmont,  near  the  Tanaro,  with  1700  in- 
habitants.   8  miles  W.  of  Alessandria. 

Fella,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
of  Calabria.  Long.  16. 2.  £.  Lat.  39. 38.  N 
Felletik,  a  small  town  of  France,  en 
the  Creuse.  It  contains  2700  inhabitants, 
and  has  manufactures  of  coarse  carpetin?. 
21  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Gueret,  and  7  8.  S.  W. 
of  Evaux.  Long.  2. 15.  E.  Lat  45.  S3.  E. 
Fellik,  a  small  town  of  Livonia,  con- 
taining $60  inhabitants.  The  canal  of  tb?> 
name  serves,  with  the  rivers  Peraau  jv<1 
Karow,  and  the  lake  of  Peipus,  to  unite  th* 
gulf  of  Riga  with  that  of  Finland.  U<> 
miles  N.  E.  of  Riga.  Long.  25.  40.  E. 
Lat.  58.  16.  30.  N. 

Felo,  Cape,  the  south-west  point  or 
Sicily.    Long.  12.  27.  E.  Lat  37.  46.  N. 

Felon,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Rhine,  7  miles  X.  fc 
ofBefort. 
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9  Fstoora,  a  people  of  Western  Africa, 
situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Gambia. 
Their  country  is  Terr  extensive,  and 
abounds  with  rice  and  bees  wax,  with 
which,  as  well  as  with  goats  and  poultry, 
they  supply  the  European  traders  on  the 
Gambia  and  Casamansa,  They  have  also 
abundance  of  honey,  which  they  make  into 
an  intoxicating  liquor,  similar  to  mead. 
They  are  described  as  a  wild  and  unsociable 
race.  They  have  a  language  of  their  own, 
which  tew  Europeans  take  the  trouble  to 
acquire.  The  trade  is  generally  carried  on 
by  a  Mandingo  factor,  who  speaks  a  little 
English,  but  who  is  said  to  cheat  egregious* 
ly  his  African  employers. 

Feubxro,  a  small  town  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
on  the  Eder.  Population  900.  12  miles 
S.  ofCassel. 

Felsok-Banya,  a  small  town  of  Hun- 
gary, in  the  palatinate  of  Sathmar,  about  4 
miles  from  Neustadt  Gold  mines  have 
been  wrought  here  from  time  immemorial. 
Population  3800.  Long.  23.  42.  10.  E. 
Lat-  47.  38.  N. 

Fultow,  a  small  town  of  the  Middle 
Mark  of  Brandenburg,  the  half  .of  which 
was  consumed  by  fire  in  1601.  9  miles 
S.  W.  of  Berlin. 

Feltrk,  a  town  of  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory, in  the  delegation  of  Beluno,  now  sub- 
ject to  Austria.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  has  a  population  of  5200  ;  it  stands  in 
a  mountainous  district,  at  the  conflux  of 
two  small  rivers,  and  not  far  from  the 
Piave.  Though  old,  it  is  well  built,  hav- 
ing a  square,  a  cathedral,  and  a  provincial 
academy;  it  is  likewise  a  place  of  some 
strength.  In  1809,  Bonapaste  conferred 
the  title  of  dnke  of  Feltre  on  general 
Clarke,  his  minister  of  war.  53  miles  N.  W. 
of  Verona,  and  83.  N.  of  Padua.  Long.  11. 
55.  24.  E.  Lat.  46.  0.  43.  N. 

Feltrino,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs 
into  the  Adriatic  4  miles  S.  E.  of  Ortona. 

Felo,  a  rock  or  cataract  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Senegal,  which  intersects  the 
river  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  near- 
ly impossible  for  canoes  to  pass.  It  has 
accordingly  formed  the  limits  of  European 
navigation  up  the  river;  and  goods  from 
Tombuctoo  or  Bambarra  are  brought  by. 
land  and  embarked  below  it  60  miles  above 
Gallam. 

Felodjb,  Feuugia,  or  Anbar,  a  vil- 
lage of  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  Euphrates,  north  of 
Hilkh,  where  dates,  grapes,  grain,  and  cot- 
ton, are  produced.  Here  Soliman  the  Great, 
pacha  of  Bagdad,  erected  a  palace.  This 
was  anciently  a  place  of  celebrity,  and  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  under  the  emperor 
Julian,  when  it  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

F^LumVE,  Fejjcha,  Fjsmjjaj  or    P»- 


luch,  a  small  island  in  the  north-west  part 
of  the  gulf  of  Persia,  near  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  10  miles  E.  of  Koueit  Long.  48. 
E.  Lat.  29.  45.  N. 

Feluga,  a  small  island  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, near  the  west  coast  of  Sardinia. 

Felvinz,  a  town  of  Transylvania,  near 
the  Marosch,  belonging  to  the  Seklers.  27. 
miles  S.  of  Clausenburg.  Long.  23.  49. 12. 
E.  Lat.  46.  21.  56.  N. 

Femern,  a  small  island  of  Denmark,  si- 
tuated in  the  Baltic,  opposite  to  the  coast  of 
Holstein ;  its  circuit  is  about  30  miles ;  it* 
population  7600.  Part  of  it  is  under  til* 
lage,  another  part  affords  good  pasturage. 
Fishing  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  sub- 
sistence to  the  inhabitants;  and  some  of 
the  women  are  employed  in  the  knitting  of 
stockings. 

Femine,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  9  miles 
N.N.  W.  of  Palermo, 

Femoe,  a  small  island  of  Denmark, 
between  Zealand  and  Laland.  Long.  11. 
33.  E.  Lat.  54.  53.  N. 

Femy,  a  village  of  French  Flanders,  6 
miles  N.  of  Landrecies. 

Fenera,  a  small  island  in  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  near  the  coast  of  Istria.  Long.  14. 
8.  E.  Lat  44.  54.  N. 

Fenestrange,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Meurthe,  on  the 
Sarre.  Population  1350.  19  miles  E.  of 
Chateau-Satins,  and  56  E.  N.  E.  of  Nancy. 
Long.  6.  37.  E.  Lat  46.  52.  N. 

Fenestrelle,  a  strong  fortress  of 
France,  in  Piedmont,  on  die  Clusone,  near 
the  borders  of  Dauphiny,  consisting  pro- 
perly of  three  forts,  which  are  built  on 
eminences,  and  communicate  with  each 
other  by  covered  ways  cut  in  the  solid  rock. 
In  the  valley  below  lies  the  village  of  F#- 
nestrelles,  with  860  inhabitants.  7  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Susa,  and  20  N.  N.  W.  of 
PigneroL 

Fenetsbueoh,  a  small  town  of  Pennsyl-* 
vania,  situated  among  the  Allegany  moun- 
tains, and  consisting  of  about  30  houses. 

Feneu,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  con- 
taining 220  houses.    6  miles  N.  of  Angers. 

Fenit,  an  island  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  in  the  bay  of  Tralee,  7  miles  W. 
of  Tralee.  Long.  9.  45.  W.  Lat  52.  17.  N. 

Fenix,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  which  runs  into  Ballycotton  bay. 

Fenki,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Cores, 
36  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Long-kouang. 

Fenny,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains, separating  Bengal  from  Ava.  It 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  districts  of 
Tipperaand  Chittagong,  and  fells  into  the 
sea  in  lat  22.  50.  N. 

Fenny  Strata ej>.  .  See  Stratford. 
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Fiwo,  a  lake  of  Maud,  in  the  county  of 
Leitrhn,  16  miles  N.  E.  of  Carriek. 

Fente,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  15 
milesN.  of  AbuQirKe. 

Fbnwice,  a  small  village  and  periah  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ayr.  The  Til- 
lage contains  about  900  inhabitants,  the 
parish  1589.    4  miles  E.  of  Kilmarnock. 

Fc»-y,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Ghaiuri,  90  stiles 
E.  of  Yuen-tchejm, 

Feou-chan,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Chan-si,  80  miles  E.  8.  E.  of 
Fin-yang 

Fee,  Point  au,  a  headland  in  the  north 
port  of  Lake  Champloin,  given  by  the  Bri- 
tish to  the  United  States,  m  1769. 

Fbbabad.    See  Fehrabqd. 

Febah,  a  river  of  Persia,  which  runs 
into  the  lake  ferrah  at  Neubendam,  intfce 
province  of  Seistan* 

Febah,  or  Fabbe,  a  town  of  Persia,  in 
the  province  of  Seiatan,  90  miles  N.  N.  E. 
of  Zareng,  and  150  W.  of  Candahar.  Long. 
62.  28.  E.  Lat.  33.  20.  N. 

Fbbahan,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak,  40  miles  W.  of  Koom,  and 
78  E.  N.  E.  of  Nehavend. 

Feban,  an  island  in  the  North  Pacific 
ocean,  near  the  south-west  coast  of  Quadra 
and  Vancouver*  island,  about  16  miles  in 
circumference.    Long.  834.  17.  E. 

Ferabias,  a  large  village  of  Minorca,  in 
the  district  of  Mercodal. 

Febaslae,  or  Fs sister,  a  village  of 
Lower  Egypt,  14  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Foua. 

Fere  a*  ha,  a  town  of  Bambouk,  in 
Western  Africa,  40  miles  N.  W.  of  Bam- 
bouk. 

Fsbbanna-Tevba,  a  town  of  Western 
Africa,  in  the  county  of  Dentist,  on  the 
west  hank  of  the  river  Faleme,  05  miles 
S.  W.  of  Bambouk. 

Febcvla,  a  district  of  Africa,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Sahara,  bordering  on 
TafUet.  I*  has  some  measure  of  fertility, 
and  carries  on  some  trade.  Hartman  sup- 
poses it  to  be  the  VareUan  of  EdriaL  JO 
miles  W.  of  Sigtfmessa. 

Fsrdikaxd,  St,  a  small  village  of 
Louisiana,  about  14  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  St  Louis.  It  contains  about  60  houses, 
most  of  them  situated  on  a  rising  around. 

Febdinando,  St,  a  city  of  Chili,  and 
capital  of  the  province  of  Calchagua,  situat- 
ed not  fiur  from  the  river  Tinguiririca,  in 
lat,  34.  18.  S. 

Fere,  La*  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aisne,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Oise  and  the  Serre.  It  con- 
tains 8600  inhabitants,  and  has  an  artillery 
school ;  it  stands  in  a  marshy  district,  and 
was  strongly  fortified  by  cardinal  Mase- 
'***,  but  is  now  only  surrounded  by  a  wall 


by  two 

half  moons.  An  action  took  piece  here 
between  the  French  and  allies  on  let  March 
1614.  14  mile*  N.  W.  of  Leon,  99  K  of 
Smstona,  and  90  N-  by  E.  of  Paris,  Lang. 
8.  84.  JL  Lbs.  49.  40.  N. 

Fees  Chamfenoise,  La,  a 
of  France,  in  Upper  OBunpaasv 
the  Seine  and  the  Marae,  with  1900  i 
bitanta,    It  was  the  acene  of 
between  the  French  and  allien  on  the  2tth 
March  1814.    90  miles  &  of  Eperuay. 

Fees  en  Tab»emois,  La,  a  small  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne, 
with  1900  inhabitanta.  14  miles  N.  N.  E. 
of  Chateau-Thierry. 

Febbntimo,  a  small  town  of  the  Beefe- 
aastical  states,  in  the  Campagne  <fi  Boms, 
78  miles  S.  E.  of  Home. 

Feeebias,  a  small  town  of  the  island  of 
Majorca,  and  the  chief  place  of  a  district 

Feeebzma,  Can  ale  bi,  a  narrow  chan- 
nel of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  between  Istria 
and  the  island  of  Cherso.  It  Jorum  part  of 
the  large  bay  of  Quarnero. 

Fbebttb,  a  small  town  or  rather  village 
of  France,  in  Akaee.  Population  090.  11 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Altkirch,  and  11  S.W.rf 
Bale.    Long.  7.  19.  E.  Lat.  47.  88.  N. 

Feeoa  Al,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Hedsjas.  8  miles  8»&.E.of 
Medina. 

Fxboanah,  or  Fakoanagt,  a  jemima 
of  Turkestan,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Sin.  It  is  mountainous,  and  abounda 
in  mines  of  gold,  silver,  oopper,iron,and  coat 

Febgos,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs 
into  the  Shannon,  9  miles  3.  of  Emus,  in 
the  county  of  Clare. 

Fergus,  St,  a  pariah  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Banff.  The  surface  is  varied  by 
hill  and  dale,  and  the  coast  is  held  and 
rocky.     Population  {378. 

Fejuiabai>.    See  Fekrubad. 

Fsbhad,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pre* 
vines  of  Kusistan,  40  miles  S.  E.  of  Naha- 
pour. 

Fbeia,  a  small  town  of  Sossrish  Estnv 
jnadura,  situated  on  an  abrupt  mountaiB 
near  the  Guadiana;  it  has  the  tide  of  a 
duchy,  and  is  Smiles  N.  of  Bedajoa. 

Fsbiolb,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Comae,  8  ndks 
N.  E.  of  Brives. 

Feblach,  Upfbb  and  Lowxa,  two  Til- 
lages of  Carinthk,  on  the  Dram  In  the 
latter  there  is  a  large  manufactory  of  fire 
arms,  carried  on  for  account  of  the  Austriaa 
government.  Population  of  Use  two,  9W0, 
6milesS.  ofCiagenrbrt.  Long.  14. 17.  E 
Lat.  48.  94.  N. 

Feeman  Aon,  a  county  of  Ireland,  bound, 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Tyrone 
and  Donegal,  on  the  east  by  the  former 
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the  county  of  Monaghan,  and  on  the 
sooth  by  the  counties  of  Cavanend  Leitrim. 
It  extends  43  miles  in  length  by  33  in 
breadth,  and  its  superficial  area  is  compute 
ed  at  6*4  square  miles.  Of  the  principal 
rims,  the  Erne  fells  into  a  lake  of  that 
name,  and  issuing  from  it  again  at  the 
north-west  extremity ^  runs  with  a  rapid 
euneat*  and  is  at  length  precipitated  by  a 
fine  cataract  into  the  sea  at  Ballyshannon. 
The  county  is  divided  into  two  by  this  lake, 
which  properly  consists  of  two  lakes,  the  up* 
per  nine  aulas  long,  and  from  one  anda  half 
to  &r*  in  breadth,  the  lower  ten  miles  long, 
and  rroro  two  to  eight  wide,  connected  with 
the  former  by  a  broad  winding  channel  six 
or  amen  miles  in  length.  The  superficial 
area  ef  Lough  Erne  is  computed  at  85 
square  miles :  it  abounds  in  fresh  water  fish 
and  salmon ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  county  subsist  during  lent  on  the  eels 
which  axe  taken  in  it.  A  large  portion  of  the 
surface  of  this  county  is  mountainous,  boggy, 
and  hare  of  wood.  Nevertheless,  some  parts 
exhibit  very  large  sorest  trees:  ash  is  com- 
mon :  beech,  oak,  and  fir,  attain  eonsider- 
ahle  dimensions,  and  yew  about  Lough  Erne 
ia  of  great  size.  Several  kinds  of  trees  are 
found  in  the  bogs*  Rich  iron  ore  and  coal 
~  in  different  places ;  and  there  are 
quarries  west  of  Lough  Erne,  which 
produce  a  fine  brown  and  white  species  wi-h 
beanttful  veins.  Agriculture  is  fiur  behind: 
so  lately  as  the  year  1808,  the  peasantry 
were  accustomed  in  certain  parts  to  fasten 
the  plough  to  their  horses  tails.  Oats  and 
barley  are  the  more  common  crops ;  Httle 
wheat  is  sown ;  and  it  was  computed  in 
1809,  that  6000  acres  were  under  flax. 
Towards  the  northern  division  of  the  coun- 
ty, the  land  ia  tolerably  productive,  and 
farms  are  of  considerable  site.  In  other  parts 
hnabandry  is  more  imperfectly  understood. 
The  high  grounds  afford  pasture  for  cattle  i 
and  some  attention  is  paid  to  the  dairy ; 
sheep  are  small  and  of  an  inferior  breed. 
Labour  is  paid  both  in  money  and  in  various 
commodities.  The  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  consists  in  rearing  black  cattle, 
and  in  the  mannfheturing  of  linen.  But  a 
large  proportion  of  them  dwell  in  poor 
cottages,  and  have  no  spur  or  incitement 
to  industry.  Illegal  distillation  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  in  most  of 
the  other  Counties  of  Ireland.  It  is  sold 
that  there  are  no  mills  here  for  grinding 
wheat.  The  greater  part  of  the  property  of 
the  soil  ia  vested  in  Protestants ;  though 
in  number  they  are  exeeeded  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one, 
and  unhappily  great  antipathy  still  prevails 
between  the  two  sects.  Fermanagh  is  di- 
vided into  18  parishes.  It  contains  En- 
nkkHlen,  the  comity  town,  as  also  a  few 
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small  market  towns  and  villages.  It  sends 
three  members  to  the  imperial  parliament, 
two  being  for  the  county,  and  one  for  En- 
niskillen.  The  population,  according  to 
the  last  census,  is  111,250. 

Ferm  at,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Caramania,  IS  miles  S.  W.  of  Akshehr. 

Ferme,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gironde,  with  1100  in- 
habitants.   S?  miles  8.  E.  of  Bourdeaux. 

Fbbjcin,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
New  Albion,  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean. 
Long.  243.  S.  E.   Let.  33.42.  N. 

Fbbko,  a  seaport  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
states,  situated  on  the  gulf  of  Venice ;  po- 

E latum  7900.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archT 
hop,  and  the  capital  of  a  legation :  it 
has  considerable  traffic,  particularly  in  corn 
and  wool  Lactanaus  was  a  native  of  this 
face.   96  miles  S.S.  E,  of  Ancona,  and  93 

i.  N.  E.  of  Rome.  Long.  13.  41,  41.  £. 
Let  43. 10.  18.  N. 

Febhosblla,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Salamanca,  where  the 
Tonnes  falls  into  the  Douro.  It  has  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  linen.  Popu- 
lation 3000.    48  miles  W.  of  Salamanca. 

Fbrssoy,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  situated  on  the  Blackwater,  which 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  13  arches.  In  the 
year  1791,  Ferrooy  was  an  obscure  and 
insignificant  village,  when  Mr  John  Ander- 
son, a  public  spirited  individual,  project- 
ing a  new  town,  was  seconded  by  govern- 
ment. All  the  old  edifices  were  destroyed, 
and  a  town  rounded  on  a  regular  plan, 
which  has  advanced  rapidly.  Here  is  a 
handsome  church,  a  classical  school,  spa- 
cious barracks,  brewery,  flour-mill,  and 
paper-mill.  Population,  according  to  last 
census,  5088.    107  miles  from  Dublin. 

Fbek,  or  Ft  ark,  a  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  Angus,  five  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  two  in  breadth.    Population  419. 

Fsbnambuco.    See  Pernambuco* 

Fbrnanukb,  or  Juan  Fernandez,  an 
island  in  the  southern  Pacific  ocean,  about 
110  leagues  west  from  the  coast  of  Chili. 
It  is  about  four  leagues  long,  hardly  two 
wide,  and  is  of  an  irregular  shape.  The 
land,  especially  at  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  is  mountainous,  broken,  and  inter- 
sected by  ravines,  caused  by  the  frequent 
torrents  and  streams  which  descend  frou\ 
the  mountains.  It  abounds  with  excellent 
wood,  among  which  are  the  sandal,  the 
yellow  wood,  and  the  chor.ta,  a  species  of. 
palm  which  produces  a  pleasant  fruit.  The 
soil  is  here  loose  and  shallow,  so  that  very 
large  trees  on  the  hilh  soon  perish  for  want 
of  root  ajid  are  easily  overturned.  The 
southern  or  rather  the  south-west  part  of 
the  island  is  widely  dinerent  from  the  rest, 
being  dry,  stony,  and  destitute  of  trees,, 
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feat  very  flat  and  low  compared  with  the 
hills  on  the  northern  part.  Lord  Anson,  who 
landed  hiB  diseased  crew  on  this  island,  re- 
presents it  as  a  terrestrial  paradise.  But 
according  to  Molina  its  soil  is  infested  with 
worms,  which  destroy  every  dung.  The 
coast  abounds  with  lobateas,  cod,  and  other 
fish,  and  with  aquatic  animals,  in  which 
its  trade,  which  m  very  considerable,  con- 
sists. Tbi*  island  was  first  discovered  by 
Inan  Fernandez,  from  whom  it  received 
its  name,  and  who  formed  a  settlement 
there,  and  brought  over  from  the  conti- 
nent some  goats  that  multiplied  to  an  asto- 
nishing degree.  After  his  death  it  was 
deserted,  in  which  state  it  continued  for 
some  time;  but  the  Spaniards  preceivhig 
of  what  importance  to  them  the  possession 
of  these  islands  had  become,  in  1750  made 
a  permanent  establishment  in  that  of  Terra, 
and  settled  the  port  called  Juan  Fernandez, 
on  the  south-west  coast.  The  president  of 
Chili  appoints  its  governor,  who  is  usually 
one  of  the  commanders  upon  the  Araucani- 
an  frontier.  Besides  the  port  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  there  is  another,  lying  towards 
the  south,  called  the  English  harbour, 
from  the  circumstance  of  lord  Anson's 
squadron  having  anchored  there;  but  it  is 
insecure,  being  too  much  exposed  to  the 
winds.  This  island  is  celebrated  for  having 
been  the  solitary  residence  for  several  years 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch  sailor,  from 
whose  adventures  upon  it  De  Foe  wrote  the 
popular  novel  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  Long. 
78.  52.  W.  Lat  33.  40.  N. 

Fernando,  Castello  de  St,  a  small 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cordova. 
It  lies  between  the  rivers  Xenil  and  Gua- 
flajoy. 

Fernando,  Po,  an  island  near  the  coast 
of  Benin,  discovered  in  1471  by  a  Portu- 
guese navigator,  whose  name  was  given  to 
it.  It  is  about  60  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  both  fertile  and  beautiful,  abound- 
ing in  rice,  fruit,  and  sugar  canes;  but  it 
is  little  frequented,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
said  to  be  rude  and  uncivilised.  Long.  7. 
40.  E.   Lat  3.  53.  S. 

Fernando,  San,  of  Apura,  a  town  of 
South  America,  in  the  Caraccas,  situated  on 
the  great  river  Apure,  and  principally  inha- 
bited by  shepherds,  with  whose  flocks  the 
neighbouring  plains  are  covered.  Popula- 
tion, according  to  Depons,  nearly  6000. 

Fernando,  St,  a  town  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  Tucuman,  150 
miles  W.  of  St  Jago  de  £steros.  Long.  08. 
jt6.  W.    Lat  98.  a- 

Fkrnando,  San,  a  village  of  New  Cali- 
fornia, founded  in  1707,  containing  600  in- 
habitants. It  is  also  the  name  of  a  num- 
ber oi  small  settlements  in  different  parts 
of  Spanish  America. 


Fernao,  or  Fernando  Vsloso,  a  river 
of  Eastern  Africa,  which  runs  into  the 
Indian  ocean.    Lat  14. 10.  S. 

Fernell,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Angus,  3  miles  in  length  and  2 
in  breadth,  situated  along  the  south  hank 
of  the  river  South  Eek.  3  miles  S.  W.  from 
Brechin.    Population  583. 

Ferness,  a  cape  on  the  west  const  of 
Eday,  one  of  the  Orkney  islands.  Long. 
2.  43.  W.   Lat.  59. 2.  N. 

Ferness  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  isle  of  Eday,  east  of  Cape  Ferness. 

Fernet,  a  village  of  France,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Switzerland,  5  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Geneva.  In  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII.  and 
XIV.  the  inhabitants,  who  were  chiefly 
Protestants,  were  obliged  to  emigrate  to 
avoid  persecution.  In  1762,  the  adjacent 
lands  were  purchased  by  Voltaire*  who 
wished  to  raise  the  village  to  a.  town.  With 
this  view  he  attracted  to  it  a  number  of 
workmen  and  artists,  particularly  watch- 
makers from  Geneva;  erected  »  church, 
and  made  a  variety  of  improvements.  In 
the  course  of1 15  years,  the  population  was 
carried  to  1200;  but  in  1786,  8  years  after 
Voltaire's  death,  the  number  did  not  ex- 
ceed 600,  and  has  not  since  increased.  The 
chateau  occupied  by  Voltaire  is  preserved 
nearly  in  the  same  state,  and  is  still  shown 
to  strangers. 

Ferns,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Wexford,  which  was  a  bishop's  see, 
united  with  Leighlin.  In  the  year  1166, 
the  king  of  Leinster  burnt  the  town;  but 
in  atonement  he  founded  an  abbey,  now  in 
ruins,  as  also  a  castle,  to  which  he  retired 
with  Darvorad,  wife  of  O'Roork  prince  of 
Breifhy.  This  occasioned  the  calling  in  of 
the  Norman  chiefs,  and  teraunated  in  the 
conquest  of  Ireland.  15  miles  N.of  Wexford. 

Ferokabao,  a  town  of  Hindoatan,  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  which  .was  takes  by 
the  British  under  colonel  Hartley  in  1790. 
10  miles  S  of  Calicut. 

Ferolito,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in 
the  Basilicata,  Id  miles  8.  of  Maters. 

Feroypoo*,  a  town  of  Hindoatan,  pro- 
vince  of  Lahore,  belonging  to  the  Seiks. 
Long.  73.  58.  £.  Lat.  31.  5.  N. 

Fbroyfoor,  a  town  of  Hindoatan,  pro- 
vince pf  Agra.  Long.76.48.&  LaLS7.So.N- 
'  Frrraoan,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Jferth,  18  miles  8.  of  Blair 
Athol. 

Ferrah,  a  town  of  Afghanistan,  which 
gives  its  name  to  a  considerable  river,  which 
falls  into  the  lake  of  Zarra,  the  Ariafaums 
of  the  ancients.  It  is  also  supposed  to  be 
the  Pariah,  mentioned  in  ancient  geogra- 
phy, capital  of  the  Parthian  province  of 
Aitabon,  and  at  that  time  a  place  of  great 
splendour  and  extent,    It  was  visited  a  frw 
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tjear*  ago  by  captain  Christie,  who  describes 
it  as  a  very  large  walled  town,  situated  in  a 
fertile  valley.  Long.  61. 40.  £.  Lat.  33. 7.  N. 

Febkals,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aude,  14  miles  N.  W.  of 
Xarbonne. 

Fkrrandina,  a  small  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  Baailieata,  on  the  Basknte,  15  miles 
8.W.  ofMatera. 

Ferrara,  Duchy  op,  or  the  Ferra- 
■ksc,  a  province  of  the  Ecclesiastical  states, 
having  tbe  Adriatic  on  the  east,  and  the 
Po  on  the  north,  the  peHsan  of  it  hofaad 
that  river  having  been  annexed  to  Lonmv- 
dy  in  1815.  The  Ferrarese,  in  its  pre- 
sent extent,  contains  171,000  inhabitants: 
it  lies  low,  and  being  frequently  overflow- 
ed by  branches  of  the  Po,  is  marshy  and 
unhealthy  ?  hence  the  thinness  of  its  popu- 
lation, compared  to  its  natural  fertility. 
It  has  extensive  sheep  pasturages,  and  pro- 
duces corn,  hemp,  silk,  and  wine.  Among 
other  branches  of  industry,  is  the  fishing 
of  sturgeons  on  the  Po,  and  that  of  eels  in 
the  VaUi  di  Comacchis ;  the  latter  has  long 
been  profitable.  The  papal  see  was  depriv- 
ed of  this  province  by  France,  from  1796 
to  1814;  at  present  it  is  governed  by  a 
legate,  and  is  consequently  styled  a  legation. 

Ferrara,  the  capital  of  the  foregoing 
province,  and  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  si- 
tuated in  a  marshy  plain  near  a  branch  of 
the  Po,  on  the  high  road  from  Venice  to 
Bologna.     Its  population  does  not  exceed 
24,000,  but  its  aspect  is  noble,  particular- 
ly on  the  approach  from  the  Po,  the  city 
being  nearly  1}  miles  in  length,    and  4 
miles  in  circumference.     The  streets  are 
long,  wide,   and  straight;    the   principal 
square  is  the  piassa  Nuova ;  and  there  are 
several  good  edifices  in  different  parts  of  the 
town.    The  legate  resides  in  a  castellated 
mansion,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  dukes 
of  Ferrara,  which  contains  a  good  collection 
of  paintings,   but  is  a  much  less  elegant 
structure  than  the  new  palace.    The  theatre 
is  one  of  the  best  in  Italy.     Of  private 
buildings,  the  principal  are  the  houses  of 
Ksta,  Villa,  ana  Bevilaoqua.    The  churches 
and  convents  are  very  numerous ;  the  ca- 
thedral is  an  ancient  fabric  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross,    Ferrara  has  a  drawing  aca- 
demy, and  a  collection  of  minerals  and  an- 
tiquities, attached  to  its  once  famous  uni- 
versity.   The  present  seat  of  the  latter,  and 
of  the  public  library,  is  in  the  budding 
called  ftlazzo  Paratuso.    Here  are  shown 
manuscripts  of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Guarini ; 
also  the  houses  which  they  respectively  oc- 
cupied.   The  hospital  of  St  Anne  was  the 
prison  of  Tasso.   The  two  Strozzi,  the  poets, 
and  Bentivoglio  the  historian,  as  well  as  Sa- 
vonarola the  Dominican,  were  natives  of  Fer- 
rara.  There  is  here  a  strong  citadel,  and  an 
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Austrian  garrison.  The  origin  of  Ferrara, 
as  of  other  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy^goea 
back  to  the  5th  century,  when  the  invasion 
of  the  Huns,  and  the  destruction  of  Aqui- 
leia,  drove  the  inhabitants  to  take  refuge 
amidst  marshes  and  forests.  It  passed  from 
the  kings  of  the  Lombards  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  out  was  afterwards  resumed  by  the 
popes.  Murat'B  army  was  defeated  here  in 
the  beginning  of  April  1815,  by  an  Aus-» 
trian  force  under  general  Mohr  and  count 
Neipperg.  40  miles  S.  £.  of  Mantua,  and 
67  N.  of  Bningna  Lang.  11.  36.  JK.  JBL 
Lot.  44.4*  66.  N. 

Fxxbato,  Caps,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast 
of  Sardinia.  Long.  9.  34.  £.  Lat.  39.  31.  N. 

Ferrr,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  Martinico.  Long.  60.  40*  W.  Lat. 
14.  30.  N. 

.  Ferreanah,  a  town  of  Tunis,  in  Africa. 
It  bears  marks  of  great  antiquity,  and  of 
having  been  anciently  the  largest  city  in. 
this  part  of  the  Tunisian  territory,  This 
appears  remarkable ;  for  though  the  town 
itself  enjoys  a  good  air,  and  is  remarkably- 
well  supplied  with  water,  yet  the  country 
around  is  arid  and  barren  to  the  greatest 
degree.  There  is  only  a  small  spot  to  the 
south  which  the  inhabitants  contrive  to 
cultivate,  by  conducting  rivulets  through 
it.  This  singular  and  gloomy  situation,  in- 
sulated amid  a  desert,  has  led  Dr  Shaw,  on 
very  probable  grounds,  to  conjecture  this 
to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thala,  which 
is  so  particularly  described  by  Sallust  in  his 
narrative  of  the  Jugurthian  war.  130  miles 
S.W.  of  Tunis. 

Ferreira,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Alentejo.  It  is  small,  bnt  fortified, 
and  stands  on  a  hill.     13  miles  W.  of  Beja. 

Ferreiro  de  Aves,  a  small  town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  with 
1600  inhabitants.     15  miles  N.  £.  of  Viseu. 

Ferrers  Bay*,  a  bay  on  the  north  coast 
of  £gmont  island,  or  New  Guernsey,  where 
there  is  a  village,  5  miles  £.  of  Carteret's 
point. 

Ferret,  Cape,  a  point  of  land  on  the 
west  coast  of  France,  in  the  bay  of  Ar- 
cachon ;  it  runs  out  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  navigation  around  it  is  difficult  and 
dangerous.  Long.  1.  14.  45.  W.  Lat.  44, 
53.  15.  N. 

Ferret  Island,  a  small  island  near  the 
east  coast  of  Labrador.  Long.  55.  40.  W, 
Lat.  53.  40.  N. 

Ferriby,  North,  a  village  and  parish 
of  England,  in  the  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire, where  the  wealthy  merchants  of 
Hull  generally  have  villas,  to  which  they 
retire  during  the  summer.    • 

Fe brier,  Poi xt,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
New  California,  or  New  Albion.  Long. 
212.  5.  E.    Laj.33.  42iN. 
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Fekaiehe,  La,  a  small  1owb  of  Franc*, 
in  the  department  of  the  Loiret,  with  1600 
inhabitants*  1 6  miles  £.  of  Bois^ommtm. 
Ferricre,  La,  a  small  town  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  the  department  of  the  Orne. 
Population  1800.  6  miles  N.E.  of  Dom- 
front. 

Ferriers  au  Dotbw,  a  Tillage  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Calvados,  14  miles  N. 
of  Vire,  and  83  S.  W.  of  Caen. 

Ferreere  auxTrois  Cloche as,  a  small 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Loiret,  7  miles  N.  of  Montargia. 

Ferrierks,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether-* 
lands,  in  the  province  of  Liege*  Popula- 
tion 700.    1 7  miles  8.  £.  of  Buy. 

Fbrrintosh,  or  Fax  rn  tosh,  a  village 
of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ross,  whose 
inhabitants  formerly  enjoyed  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  distilling  whisky  free  of  duty. 
This  was  abrogated  in  1786,  and  a 
nensation  allowed  for  it 
Ferriters.    See  BUukeU. 
Ferriter's  Cove,  a  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  between  Sybil-head  and 
Smerwick  harbour. 

Ferro,  or  Hibro,    the  most  westerly 
of  the  Canary  islands.    It  contains  about  7 
square  leagues,  and  a  population  of  5000. 
Besides  being  the  smallest  of  the  Cana- 
ries, it  is  the  most  arid  and  barren.    It 
presents  on  all  sides  to  the  sea  a  face  of 
bold  and  craggy  rocks;  but  in  the  interior 
the  appearance  of  the  country  improves; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  island  is  tolerably 
level  and  fruitful.    Good  wine  and  brandy 
are  made,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
both  exported  to  Tenerife.     Bees  thrive 
exceedingly  on  account  of  the  multitude  of 
Aromatic  flowers,  and  the  honey  is  excellent. 
The  island  abounds  particularly  in   fin, 
which  are  dried  and  exported;   but  the 
quantity  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  to  pro- 
vent  their  being  lost,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
vert them  into  brandy.    One  great  disad- 
vantage is  the  want  of  water,  of  which 
Ferro  is  said  to  contain  not  more  than  three 
fountains.     Hence  the  cattle,   which  are 
numerous,  are  said  sometimes  to  quench 
their  thirst  with  sea  water.    It  is  reported 
that  there  are  trees  in  the  island  which 
possess  the  quality  of  furnishing  a  supply  of 
this  useful  element ;  but  the  statement  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  duly  investigated. 
Ferro,  being  once  supposed  to  be  the  roost 
westerly  point  of  the  old  world,  was  ori- 
ginally employed  by  all  geographers  as  their 
first  meridian,  and  the  longitude  reckoned 
from  it ;  a  practice  much  to  be  commended, 
and  which  has  been  very  inconveniently 
supplanted  by  each  nation  making  the  me- 
ridian pass  through  its  own  capital.   Lone. 
17.46.\r.    Lat.  27.  45.  N. 

■ ,  an  important  seaport  of  Spain, 


a  the  north  coast  of  GeJieis,  at 
the  influx  of  the  river  Juris  into  the 
extensive  inlet  called  the  bay  of  Connraa, 
The  town  is  of  very  recent  erection,  having 
been  nothing  but  a  village  until  1752, 
when  Ensennada,  minister  or  Ferdinand  VL 
apprised  of  the  real  sdyaRiages  of  its  situa- 
tion, determined  to  estabbsli  here  dock- 
Yards,  arsenals,  and  mairaftwtories-  The 
harbour,  for  depth,  capacity,  and  safety,  is 
not  equalled  by  many  in  Europe,  although 
it  is  not  easy  to  clear  out  of  it  with  every 
wind.  Its  position  renders  it  extremely 
strong;  for  to  approach  it  from  the  sea,  it 
is  necessary  for  vessels  to  advance  one  by 
one  in  a  channel  commanded  by  fiats,  and 
which  may  even  be  shut  by  a  stoccado; 
while,  on  the  land  side,  it  is 
its  distance  from  any  point  of  landing; 
the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  which 
sist  of  redoubts,  with  four  and 
five  guns  on  each  free,  and  three  or  four 
on  each  flank,  joined  together  by  an  en- 
trenchment, and  a  breast  work  which  masks 
the  works  in  the  interior.  The  strength  of 
these  works  serves  to  explain  the  retreat  of 
sir  James  Pulteney,  who  landed  with  a 
very  efficient  force  in  die  vicinity,  in  the 
end  of  August  1799,  bat  judged  it  neces- 
sary to  re-embark. 

The  basin  in  which  the  ships  are  laid  up 
is  of  great  extent,  and  solid  workmanship ; 
each  vessel  hss  its  own  store-house,  where 
the  boatswains,  carpenters,  and  gunners 
stores,  are  distinctly  marked.    The  marine 
barracks  are  a  vast  and  beautiful  building, 
affording   accommodation  for  6000   men. 
The  establishments  here  are  all    naval; 
there  is  an  academy  for  the  Guardas  Mari- 
nas ;  a  mathematical  school  for  marine  ar- 
tillerists;  a  nautical  and  even  a  pilot  school 
Ferrol  is  not  a  place  of  trade,  the  harbour 
being  frequented  only  by  coasting  barks ; 
and  the  manufactures  confined  to  sail  cloths, 
ropes,  hardware,  and  leather.    The  popu- 
lation about  10,000  in  peace,  but  in  war 
much  more.    The  climate  Is  moist  from 
die  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic  81  miles  N.E. 
of  Comnaa,  and  36  N.  W.  of  Lugo.  Long. 
8.  11.  89.  W.    Lai.  43.  89.  90.  N. 

FsaaoL,  Cafb,  a  cape  on  the  north-wfst 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  Long.  67. 11.  W. 
Let.  51.  4.  N. 

Fsrrol,  some  islands  in  the  rVeific 
ocean,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  by  which  a 
good  harbour  is  formed,  in  lat.  9. 10.  S. 

Fsrollk,  Caps,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  north  of  St  John's  bay. 
Long.  74.  68.  W.  Lat.  61.  3.  N. 

Fsrron,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  de- 
portment  of    the   North,    with   mineral 
springs  and  iron  works.    6  miles  S.  £.  of 
Avesnes. 
Fsrron,  Pi/nta  dk,  a  cape  on  the  south- 
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west  eoM  of  Quadra  tad  Vancouver's 
island.  Long.  S34.5S.RLat  48.  54.  N. 
Febjly,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Forfar- 
shite,  situated  on  the  frith  of  Tay,  aboat  S 
miles  E.  from  Dundee,  resorted  to  during 
•tunaier  for  sea-bathing.  It  is  regularly 
built,  and  contains  several  good  houses.  Po- 
pulation 400. 

Ferrybridge,  a  village  of  England,  m 
the  county  of  York,  situated  on  the  river 
Aire,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge. 
An  obstinate  battle  was  fought  here  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  15  mile!  N.  of  Doncaster, 
and  177  N.  of  London. 

Ferryoen,  a  fishing  village  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Forfar,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  river  South  Esk,  Population  400. 
I  mile  &  of  Montrose. 

Ferrylanp  Harbour,  a  bay  on  the  east 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  Long.  58.  85.  W. 
Lat.  47.  8.  N. 

Ferry  Poet  on  Craio,  a  village  and 
parish  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  lay.  There  is 
a  small  harbour  here.  Population  of  the 
parish  and  village  1164.  4  miles  E.  S.  E. 
of  Dundee. 

Ferrytown  of  Cams.    See  CreHoum. 
Fersiw,  s  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak,  18  miles  S.  of  Save. 

Fersina,  a  river  of  Tyrol,  which  runs 
into  the  Adige  8  miles  N.  of  Trent 

Ferte,  La,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  grand  doc&y  ot  Luxemburg, 
on  the  Chiefs. 

Fkrte  A lais,  or  Alefs,  La,  a  small 
town  of  France,  on  the  Juine,  containing 
gOO  inhabitants,  9  miles  N.  E.  of  Etampes, 
and  34  8.  of  Paris.  Long.  8.  SO.  E.  Lat. 
48.  89.  N. 

Ferte  Bernard,  La,  a  walled  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  on 
the  Huisne,  with  8350  inhabitants.  18 
miles  N.  E.  of  Le  Mans.  Long.  0.  44.  E. 
Lat.  48.  11.  N. 

Perth  Chacpron,  La,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Nievre, 
do  the  Allier,  consisting  of  150  houses.  10 
miles  N.  W.  of  Moulin*. 

Ferte  FaENEt,  La,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Orne,  6 
miles  N.N.W.  of  L'Aigle. 

Ferte  Gaucher,  La,  a  small  town  of 
Prance,  in  Champagne,  which  was  the 
icene  of  a  severe  action,  on  86th  March 
IS14,  between  the  French  and  allies.  Po- 
pulation 1950.  14  miles  S.  of  Chateau- 
Thierry.    Long.  S.  88.  E.  Lat  48.  47.  N. 

Ferte  Ikbault,  La,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Loir  and 
Cher,  on  the  Seudre,  with  1600  inhabit- 
in  t*.     98  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Blois. 
Febte    La*oero»,    La,    a    town  of 


France,  in  the  department  of  the  Nievre. 
Population  1800.     15  miles  N.  of  Never*. 

Ferte  Louftiere,  La,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Yonne. 
Population  1160.  15  miles  N.  W.  of 
Auxerre. 

Ferte  Maces,  La,  a  town  of  Normandy, 
Population  3400.  83  miles  W.  of  Alencon. 

Ferte  Milon,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aisne,  on  the  Ourcq. 
Racine,  the  celebrated  French  tragedian, 
was  bom  here,  in  1639.  Population  8100. 
60  miles  N.  E.  of  Paris. 

Ferte,  St  Aionan,  a  small  town  of  the 
interior  of  France,  on  a  little  island  formed 
by  the  Couason;  it  has  440  houses.  17 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Blois. 

Ferte,  St  Auben,  La,  or  Lovenphal, 
a  small  town  of  the  interior  of  France,  on 
the  Coussou,  containing  1600  inhabitants. 
11  miles  8.  of  Orleans. 

Ferte  sue  Amance,  La,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Marne,  9  miles  S.  of  Bourbonae  les  Bains. 

Ferte  sue  Aitbb,  La,  a  town  of  France. 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Marne,  on 
the  Aube.  Population  1100.  This  was 
the  scene  of  an  action  between  the  French 
and  allies  en  the  87th  and  28th  February 
1814.  15  miles  W.  of  Cbauroont  en  Bas- 
signe.    Long.  4.  48  E.  Lat  48.  6.  N. 

Ferte  sur  le  Groan e,  •  La,  a  small 
town  of  France,  in  Burgundy,  9  miles  S.  VY. 
of  Chalons. 

.  Ferte  sous  Jouarre,  a  neat  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and 
Marne,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Marne  and  the 
Morin.  Population  3700.  10  miles  E.  of 
Meaux. 

Ferte  Vioame,  La,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  .the  department  of  the  Eure  and 
Loir,  with  900  inhabitants.  88  miles  S.  W. 
of  Dreux. 

Ferte  Villbnectlle,  La,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure  and 
Loir,  6  miles  S.  of  Chateau-Dun. 

Fervaques,  a  small  town  of  Normandy, 
on  the  small  river  Tongues.  Population 
1450.    85  miks  S.E.  of  Caen. 

Febwerb,  a  large  village  of  the  Netherw 
lands,  in  West  Friesland,  with  1100  in- 
habitants.   7  miles  W.  of  Dockum. 

Fery,  a  small  town  of  European  Turkey,  % 
m  Romania.    Population  3000.    146  miles* 
E.  of  Constantinople. 

Feshie,  a  small  rivet  of  Scotland,  which 
falls  into  the  Spey. 

Festenberg,  a  small  open  town  of  Up* 
per  Silesia.  Population  1300.  10  miles  N. 
of  Oels,  and  14  N.  W.  of  Wattenberg. 
Long.  17.  30.  E.  Lat.  51.  81.  N. 

Festubeb,  a  large  village  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais.  Po~ 
puhtion  12*).  6  miles  E.  of  Bethune. 
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Fethord,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  which  before  the 
union  sent  two  members  to  parliament  8 
miles  S.  £.  of  Castel,  and  78  S.  S.  W.  of 
Dublin. 

Fbtis,  a  tow*  of  the  Arabian  leak,  situ* 
atsd  oa  the  river  sWphisles,  *v  sssles 
N.  W.  of  Bassora. 

Fetio  (the  ancient  Ephetce),  a  small 
town  of  Thessaly,  at  the  western  entrance 
of  the  Pagasetic  gulf,  and  the  canal  of  the 
Euripus.    45  miles  S.  £.  of  Larissa. 

Fetislaw,  or  Kladowo,  a  small  town 
of  European  Turkey,  in  Servia,  oa  the  Da- 
nube, near  the  remains  of  the  ancient  bridge 
erected  by  Trajan.    8  miles  £.  of  Orsova. 

Fbtlae,  or  Fitlar,  one  of  the  more 
nmtliem  Shetland  islands,  5  miles  in  length, 
4  in  breadth,  and  very  fertile,  fiegore  and 
some  veins  of  copper  are  found  here,  toge- 
ther with  considerable  variety  of  other  mi- 
'nerals.  Some  years  ago  the  population 
amounted  to  800.  4  miles  from  North 
Yell.    Long.  1.  6.  W.  Lat.  60.  58.  N. 

Fetterangus,  a  small  village  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  contain- 
ing200  inhabitants. 

Fettercairn,  a  village  and  pariah  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine. 
About  a  mile  west  of  the  village  is  a  ruin 
called  Fennellas  castle,  where  tradition  re- 
ports Kenneth  III.  king  of  Scotland  was 
murdered.    Population  1562. 

Fetteresso,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Kincardineshire,  about  10  miles  long  and 
between  5  and  6  broad,  having  the  German 
ocean  to  the  south-east.    Population  4252. 

Fetu,  or  Affetu,  a  district  on  the  Gold 
coast  of  Africa,  in  which  is  situated  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  the  capital  of  the  English 
settlements.  It  does  not  extend  above  15 
or  16  miles  along  the  coast,  but  reaches  to 
a  considerable  distance  inland.  It  was  go- 
verned by  a  chief  exercising  very  high  au- 
thority, assuming  the  title  of  dey,  and  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  Fetishmen  or  priests  ; 
but  it  has  been  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  Fantees.  The 
account  of  that  people,  therefore,  will  apply 
also  to  the  inhabitants  of  Fetu. 

Feu,  Cape,  a  promontory  on  the  east 
coast  of  Majorca.  Long.  3.  28.  E.  Lat.  39. 
44.  N. 

Feucht,  a  small  town  of  Franconia,  8 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Nuremberg,  and  6  W.  of 
Altorf. 

Feuchtwang,  a  small  town  of  Franco- 
nia, subject  to  Bavaria.  Population  2000. 
12  miles  S.  W.  of  Anspach/and  40  S.  of 
Wurtzburg.  Long.  10.  22.  E.  Lat  49. 
13.  N. 

Feuerbacii,  a  village  of  Wirtemberg, 
in  the  bailiwic  of  Stulgard,  with  1850  in- 
habitants. 


FEVERSff  am,  a  market  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  situated  on  a  nan* 
gable  river,  which  communicates  with  the 
Swale.  The  town  ia  of  great  antiquity, 
and  has  received  many  peculiar  privileges, 
and  numerous  charters,  from  various  kings. 
Stf  earJy  as  the  year  811  it  was  denominated 
King's  Town;  and  an  abbey  of  Cluniar 
monks  was  rbmadedhes*  m  1147,  by  king 
Stephen.  Some  ruins  of  tw*>  jBssfe-ssmises 
of  the  abbey  are  yet  to  be  seett,  asssVssssof 
the  phiypl  awd  paster's  lodge  are  con  vei  ted 
hafts*  a  dweflmg^house.  The  parish  church 
is  supposed  to  haVe  been  built  about  the 
reign  of  Edward  I. :  it  is  spactous  and  hand- 
some, and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
The  walla  are  of  flint,  the  angles  being 
formed  of  Btone.  It  consists  principally  of 
a  nave,  with  aisles,  transept,  and  chancel ; 
and  at  the  west  end  there  is  a  light  tower, 
with  pinnacles,  terminated  by  an  octagonal 
spire  73  feet  high.  The  interior  of  the 
church  underwent  a  thorough  repair  in 
1755 ;  and  a  square  castelbted  tower  which 
it  had  on  the  middle  was  then  taken  down. 
The  present  tower  and  spire  have  bees 
erected  since  that  time.  The  church,  in- 
cluding the  chancel,  measures  from  east  to 
west  160  feet,  the  width  of  the  body  65  feet, 
the  length  of  the  aisles  from  north  to  south 
124  feet,  and  width  46.  There  are  no  gal- 
leries to  obstruct  the  hearing,  and  the  organ 
is  commodiously  placed  in  a  niche  formed 
by  the  walls  of  the  belfry  and  writing 
school  over  the  entrance  of  the  west  door. 
Before  the  reformation  there  were  several 
altars  in  various  parts  of  the  church.  Here 
k  a  free  grammar  school  founded  by  quern 
Elizabeth,  two  charity  schools  established 
in  1716,  and  chiefly  supported  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  for  instructing  12  boys  and 
as  many  girls;  besides  almshouses  and  other 
benefactions  to  the  poor.  The  market- 
house,  which  is  supported  by  Pilars,  and 
paved,  was  erected  in  1574.  The  rooms 
over  it  are  used  as  a  guild-hall.  The  town 
was  considerably  improved  in  1773,  by  a 
spacious  avenue  being  opened  from  the 
London  road  into. Preston-street,  and  by  a 
bridge  erected  over  £he  stream  at  the  bottom 
of  West-street;  and.  in  1789  aa  act  was 
granted  for  raving,  watching,  and  lighting: 
the  place.  The  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
which  was  begun  here  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elisabeth,  is  still  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, under  the  superintendence  of  a  branch 
of  the  ordnance.  The  works  belong  to  go- 
vernment, having  been  purchased  in  1760. 
Between  12,000  and  13,p00  barrels  of  gun- 
powder are  here  annually  manufactured, 
which  gives  employment  to  400  individuals. 
In  1781  they  were  blown  up  by  the  explo- 
sion of  7000  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  and  rhi 
noise  was  heard  at  the  distance  of  20  miks. 
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The  oyster  fishery,  which  is  carried  on  here 
with  grett  success,  gives  employment  to  300 
ftmikes.  The  corporation  consists  of  a 
loayor,  1 1  jurats,  and  24  commoners.  The 
inayor  is  elected  by  the  freemen  at  large. 
Number  of  houses  672.  Population  3872. 
9  miles  W.'of  Canterbury,  awl  47  E. 
of  London.  Long.  0.  51.  £.  Lat.  51. 
19.  N. 

Feuoksollbs,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Loire,  with  240 
houses  and  a  strong  castle.  5  miles  S.  of 
StEtienne. 

Feugh,  a  rivulet  of  Scotland,  in  Kincar- 
dineshire, which  running  over  a  rocky  chan- 
nel, falls  into  the  Dee  about  17  miles  from 
its  mouth. 

Feu  ill  a,  de,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Creuse,  14  miles 
S.W.  of  Aubuswm. 

FEZ,  an  extensive  country  of  Northern 
Africa,  forming  at  one  time  the  most 
powerful  and  flourishing  kingdom  in  this 
part  of  the  continent  It  is  now  annexed 
to  Morocco,  and  forms  the  most  valuable, 
and,  if  the  barren  tracts  of  Sua  and  Biiedul- 
gerid  are  excluded,  the  most  extensive  por- 
tion of  that  empire.  Besides  being  bor- 
dered by  the  chain  of  the  Greater  Atlas, 
it  is  crossed  by  a  smaller  one  called  the 
lesser  Atlas,  extending  from  the  Great 
Atlas  to  the  sea  near  fetuan.  Some  of 
these  mountains  are  very  lofty  and  nigged, 
and  others  only  adapted  for  pasture;  but 
the  intervening  valleys,  being  finely  water- 
ed, are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  capable  of 
producing  all  fruits  and  grains  in  the  great- 
est possible  abundance.  The  kingdom  of 
Fez  is  divided  into  nine  provinces,  Sha- 
voya,  Temsena,  Fez  proper,  Beni-hass- 
sen,  Garb,  Shaus,  Rif,  Tedla,  and  Garet 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mulluvia, 
the  Lucos  (Lixus  of  the  ancients),  the 
ftuboe,  and  the  river  of  Sallee.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Fez,  Mequinez,  Melilla, 
Ceuta,  Tangier,  Larache,  Mamora,  and 
Salee.  The  government,  statistics,  and  com- 
merce of  this  region,  are  nearly  the  same  in 
every  respect  as  in  Morocco,  and  will  be 
described  under  that  article. 

Fez  Paopaa,  a  province  of  the  above 
country,  situated  between  the  range  of 
Atlas  and  the  province  of  Beni-hassen.  It 
consists  of  a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain, 
iurrounded  by  ranges  of  fine  hills,  capable 
of  the  highest  cultivation.  To  the  east  it 
has  extensive  dependencies,  on  and  beyond 
the  ridge  of  the  Atlas. 

Fez,  a  large  city  of  Morocco,  in  Africa. 
It  was  built  in  793  by  a  prince  of  the 
name  of  Edris.  It  soon  became  a  city  of 
the  first  magnitude,  and  the  capital  of  all 
the  western  Mahometan  states.  Leo  AfH- 
mqus  describes  it  in  the  twelfth  century 


as  containing  seven  hundred  temples  and 
mosques,  of  which  fifty  were  moguifiomt, 
and  adorned  with  marble  pillars.  Such 
was  the  veneration  in  which  it  was  held, 
that  when  the  road  to  Mecca  was  shut  up, 
pilgrimages  were  made  to  Fez,  as  a  city  al- 
most equally  sacred.  It  was  no  less  fa- 
mous as  a  school  of  learning,  at  a  time 
when  knowledge  was  almost  in  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  Saracens.  lu  nn- 
merous  schools  for  philosophy,  physic,  and 
astronomy,  were  not  only  resorted  to  from 
all  the  Mahometan  kingdoms  of  Spain  and 
Africa,  but  were  even  attended  by  Chris- 
tians who  wished  to  rise  above  the  measure 
of  science  which  was  to  be  found  in  their 
native  country.  ,  Fez,  even  after  it  had 
begun  to  decay,  derived  some  animation 
from  the  numerous  Moorish  refugees  who 
were  driven  out  of  Spain  by  the  mad  per- 
secution of  its  government.  These  were 
by  that  time  superior  in  manners,  know- 
ledge, and  civilisation,  to  their  original 
countrymen ;  they  introduced  the  mode  of 
dressing  sheep  and  goat  skins,  which  was 
called  then  cordovan,  and  new  morocco. 
Fez  however  continued  to  decline  with  the 
general  declension  of  arts'  and  wealth  in 
North  Africa;  and  when  the  kingdom 
was  swallowed  up  in  that  of  Morocco,  it 
ceased  even  to  possess  the  dignity  of  a  me- 
tropolitan city. 

The  situation  of  Fez  is  singular.  It  lies 
in  a  valley  which  is  formed  by  surrounding 
hills  into  a  species  of  funnel,  and  the 
higher  parts  of  which  are  covered  with  trees, 
orange  groves,  and  orchards.  A  river 
winds  through  the  valley,  refreshing  the 
fields,  turning  various  machinery,  and 
supplying  water  copiously  to  all  the  city. 
Fez  stands  in  the  hollow  parts  of  this  val- 
ley ;  and  the  gardens  seen  round  it  form  a 
most  delightful  amphitheatre.  On  a  height 
above  the  rest  of  the  city  stands  New 
Fez,  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  forming  a  well  built  town,  surrounded 
by  beautiful  gardens,  and  by  its  situation  • 
commanding  the  old.  It  is  chiefly  inhabit- 
ed by  Jews.  Chenier,  though  ne  thinks 
the  description  of  Leo  exaggerated,  admits 
that  Fez  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  cities 
in  the  empire.  The  finest  edifice  is  the 
mosque  of  Carubin,  built  during  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Fez,  and  described 
by  Leo  as  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumfe- 
rence. Europeans,  however,  are  not  per- 
mitted to  see  it.  The  city  contains  two 
hundred  caravansaries  or  inns,  called  Fon- 
daques,  which  are  tolerably  convenient. 
They  are  two  or  three  stories  high,  with 
galleries  towards  the  court,  which  is  always 
in  the  centre,  and  admits  light  into  the 
apartments.  The  traveller,  however,  is 
not  supplied  with  provisions,  or  eveu  bed- 
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ding.  He  pays  merely  for  his  room,  with 
a  mat,  and  must  furnish  all  the  rest  him- 
self. The  principal  houses  have  cisterns 
under  them ;  they  have  also  flat  and  ter- 
raced roofs  elegantly  constructed,  and  on 
which  they  spread  esrnets  to  enjoy  the 
coolness  of  evening.  The  hospitals,  once 
numerous,  have  now  in  a  great  measure 
fallen  to  decay.  The  shops  make  no  hand- 
some appearance,  and  should  rather  he 
called  stalls,  there  being  just  room  for  a 
sedentary  Moor,  who  never  stirs,  hut  has 
his  baskets  heaped  around  him,  and  points 
to  them  as  customers  enter.  The  last  tra- 
veller who  visited  Fes,  being  the  person 
who  designates  himself  Ali  Bey,  describes 
it  as  a  singular  mixture  of  splendour  and 
ruin.  The  walls  to  the  street  are  built  of 
earth,  and  are  in  many  parts  cracked  and 
tumbling  down.  The  magnificence,  as 
usual  in  Mahometan  countries,  is  displayed 
solely  in  the  interior,  where  spacious  courts 
are  round,  and  the  apartments  are  decorat-  - 
ed  with  paintings,  arabesques,  and  often 
with  gold  and  silver.  The  markets  of  Fez 
are  immensely  crowded,  there  being  no 
other  place  in  this  part  of  the  country 
which  deserves  'the  name  of  a  town.  The 
wandering  Arabs,  therefore,  who  inhabit 
the  surrounding  districts,  resort  thither  to 
purchase  all  foreign  and  manufactured  ar- 
ticles of  which  they  stand  in  need.  Fes 
also  does  not  want  some  remains  of  those 
learned  institutions  for  which  it  was  once 
so  distinguished.  The  studies  are  confined 
to  the  Koran  and  its  commentators,  to  a 
slight  tincture  of  grammar  and  logic,  and 
to  some  clumsy  astronomical  observations, 
made  solely  with  a  view  to  regulate  the 
time  of  their  religious  exercises.  They 
have  Euclid  in  great  folio  volumes,  neither 
copied  nor  read.  The  teacher  sits  cross 
legged  on  the  ground,  and  repeats  in  a  la- 
mentable tone,  between  singing  and  crying, 
words  which  are  echoed  by  the  scholars 
seated  round  him.  Their  religious  preju- 
dices exclude  them  from  the  study  of  ana- 
tomy ;  and  medicine  as  a  science  is  totally 
unknown. 

Fes  does  not  cover  so  great  an  extent  of 
ground  as  Morocco ;  but  the  houses  being 
loftier  and  more  spacious,  contain  a  greater 
population.  The  inhabitants  are  stated  by 
Mr  Jackson,  from  official  documents,  to 
amount  to  390,000 ;  but  this  is  probably 
an  exaggeration,  with  the  view  of  inspiring 
a  false  estimate  of  the  resources  of  the  em- 
pire. Ah'  Bey  does  not  suppose  the  popu- 
lation can  amount  to  more  than  100,000. 
Long.  5.  90.  W.    Lat*  33.  50.  ft. 

Fez  a,  a  city  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Fars,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Pass 
Sard*.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  car- 
ried on  here  to  a  great  extent,  and  from  its 


superior  quality  is  dispersed  throughout  &t 
empire.    66  miles  W.  of  Dsrabjerb. 

FEZZAN,  a  considerable  country  of  is. 
terior  Africa,  situated  to  the  south  of  Bw. 
bury.  It  forms,  as  it  were,  a  mat  island  i& 
the  midst  of  that  immense  desert  of  and 
which  reaches  as  far  as  the  Niger.    Fenan 
consists  of  an  extensive  valley,  bounded  by 
an  irregular  circuit  of  mountains  oa  tU 
sides  except  the  west,  where  it  opens  into 
the  desert  This  country  waa  well  known  to 
the  ancients  under  the  title  of  the  Phsztmi 
Redo,  and  the  country  of  the  Geramama ; 
and  Garama,  its  ancient  capital,  baa  bui 
recognised  by  major  Rennell  in  die  modern 
Germa.    The  name  of  Faeen,  or  Ferns, 
seems  to  have  been  imposed  by  the  Sue. 
cens,  when  they  overran  thk  with  all  the 
rest  of  northern  Africa,  and  established  the 
Mahometan  faith,   which  has  ever  asce 
continued  to  prevail.    The  boundaries  of 
Fezzan  cannot  be  considered  as  very  pre- 
cise.    The  cultivated  plain  is  about  300 
miles  in  length  and  900  in  breadth;  bat 
a  great  part  of  the  Harutch  or  mountainona 
region  to  the  east,  as  well  of  the  desert  to 
the  west  and  south,  are  nominally  inchidaj 
in  its  territory.    Fexsan  cannot  be  cobs- 
dered  as  fortunate  in  regard  to  climate. 
The  heat  of  summer  is  intense,  sod  the 
south  wind,  intensely  dry  and  impregnate! 
with  fiery  particles,  is  scarcely  supportable 
even  by  the  natives.    The  winter,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  accompanied  with  a  bleak 
and  penetrating  wind  blowing  from  the 
north,  the  cold  of  which  is  namtolrj  frh 
not  only  by  the  inhabitants,  out  even  by 
she  natives  of  a  northern  climate.    Rain 
falls  seldom  and  in  small  quantity;  thun- 
der is  also  very  rare ;  but  tempests  of  wind 
frequently  occur.    The  soil  is  dry,  consist- 
ing of  a  light  and  deep  sand,  covering  cal- 
careous rock  or  earth,  and  sometime  s  stra- 
tum of  argillaceous  substances.  Tbefurftet 
is  not  watered  in  any  of  the  ordinary  ways ; 
for  besides  the  want  of  rain,  the  country 
does  not  contain  a  river  or  even  rivulet  & 
serving  the  name.    These  defieieotiei  an 
compensated   by  the   vast   supply  whkh 
exists  under  ground.    On  diggmg  to  the 
depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  springs  are 
found  in  every  field  and  garden,  from  whkh 
they  may  be  watered,'  and  a  luxuriant  ve- 
getation produced.    Wheat  is  raised ;  bo! 
maize  and  barley  are  the  grains  on  which 
the  country  chiefly  depends  for  sobnstesce; 
and  from  the  want  of  industry,  these  am 
not  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  «- 
persede  the  necessity  of  foreign  soppfc 
Dates  are  abundantly  produced  m  Fcstao, 
as  throughout  all  this  part  of  Africa,  and 
may  be  considered  the  natural  and  atopfe 
product  of  the  soil.    In  the  western  parti 
is  grown  some  senna  of  a  superior  qaatiiy 
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to  that  imported  from  the  south.     Pot 
herbs  and  garden  vegetables  are  plentiful ; 
particularly  carrots,  cucumbers,  onions,  and 
acarlic.     Of  treea/  besides  the  date,  it  pro- 
duces the  talk,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
the  small  olive,  and  affords  a  hard  lemon- 
coloured  wood,  which  is  employed  in  the 
formation  of  agricultural  instruments.  The 
rearing  of  domestic  animals  is  a  branch  of 
in  J  us  try  not  much  attended    to   in  this 
country.    Goats  are  the  most  numerous; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  hairy  broad 
tailed  sheep,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  which 
are  bred  in  -the  southern  part  of  the  king- 
dom,  and  are  also  copiously  supplied  by 
the  bordering  Arabs.    The  wool  is  manu- 
factured into  a  species  of  coarse  woollen 
cloths,  which  form  the  general  clothing  of 
the  country,  while  the  flesh  is  used  at 
food,    without  excepting  even  the  skins, 
which  are  roasted  when  fresh,  and  eaten. 
Horned  cattle  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
most  fertile  districts,  and  there  in  small 
numbers.    They  are  chiefly  used  in  the  la- 
borious operation  of  drawing  water  fVora 
the  wells,  and  they  are  killed,  and  the  flesh 
eaten,  only  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 
Horses  are  also  rare,  and  the  hard  work  of 
the  country  is  chiefly  performed  by  asses. 
Camels,  being  dear,  are  maintained  only 
by  the  great  men  or  the  merchants,  the 
last  of  whom  employ  them  In  great  num- 
bers for  the  use  of  the  caravans.  Dates  form 
the  chief  food  of  all  these  animals.    The 
most  common  wild  beasts  are  the  ostrich, 
the  antelope,  and  a  beautiful  species  or 
deer,  of  a  clear  white  colour,  streaked  with 
different  hues  of  brownish  red.    An  impor- 
tant mineral  production  is  the  trona  or 
fossil  alkali,  wnich,  in  the  barren  province 
of  Mendrah,  is  produced  on  the  surface  of 
i  ts  smoking  lakes*  and  is  employed  in  dyeing 
tlie  Morocco  leather. 

The  population  has  never  been  esti* 
mated  on  any  precise  (lata;  but  Mr 
Horneman  supposed,  that  it  might  amount 
to  70,000  or  75,000.  Its  character  is 
very  mixed,  being  composed  partly  of  the 
natives  of  the  "bordering  desert,  and  partly 
of  merchants  from  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Bor- 
non,  Cassina,  and  ether  distant  parts  of 
Africa.  The  natives  of  Fesaan  are  reckon- 
ed by  the  Tripolitans  to  be  remarkably 
ugly.  They  exhibit  more  of  the  negro 
ib.ui  of  the  African  aspect,  in  their  dark 
i  war  thy  colour,  in  the  protuberance  of 
the  lips,  and  in  their  short  crisped  black 
iiair.  Their  nose  is  also  flattened,  though 
lot  in  an  equal  degree  with  that  of  the 
wmplete  negro.  Their  stature  is  tall,  and 
heir  form  good ;  but  their  mein,  walk,  and 
very  gesture,  denote  a  want  of  energy, 
-it  her  of  mind  or  body*  In  regard  to  diet, 
LJorneman  describes  them  a*  the  most  ab- 
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s  temious  people  he  had  ever  known,  though 
they  seem  here  to  make  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity, animal  food  being  so  scarce  as  to 
be  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  people  in 
general.  The  ordinary  food  consists  of 
dates,  or  a  kind  of  farinaceous  pap,  sea- 
soned occasionally  with  a  little  rancid  oil 
or  fat.  To  designate  a  rich  man  at  Monr- 
souk,  the  common  expression  is  '  he  eats 
bread  and  meat  every  day.'  When  an  op- 
portunity is  presented  of  indulging  amply 
in  the  use  of  animal  food,  their  total  want 
of  any  power  to  abstain  seems  to  shew, 
that  their  usual  temperance  is  not  volun- 
tary. The  men  indulge  also,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  intoxicating  liquors,  which  art* 
afforded  by  the  fresh  iuice  of  the  date 
called  lugipi,  or  by  a  drink  likewise  prepared 
from  dates,  called  bouza.    The  women,  are 

Sy,  addicted  to  dancing,  and  less  confined 
an  is  usual  in  Mahometan  countries. 
The  intercourse  between  the  sexes  is  ex* 
tremely  licentious*  and  the  consequent  ma- 
ladies are  almost  universal  throughout 
Fezzan.  Other  prevalent  diseases  are  the 
hemorroides,  and  a  species  of  fever  accom- 
panied with  ague.  No  remedies  are  used 
except  amulets.  The  utmost  reach  of  sur- 
gery is  to  cure  a  simple  fracture. 

The  oppression  of  the  government,  and 
the  want  of  energy  in  the  people,  seem  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  any  considerable  ma- 
nufactures. Horneman  could  not  find 
throughout  Mourzouk  a  single  artificer 
skilful  in  any  trade  or  work ;  shoemakers 
and  smiths  are  their  only  artisans.  The 
smith  fashions  without  distinction  every 
metal  into  every  form ;  the  same  man  who 
forges  shoes  for  the  sultan's  horses,  makes 
rings  for  his  princesses*  The  shuttle  is 
unknown,  and  woollen  cloths  are  fabricat- 
ed by  the  women  with  the  hand  only. 
The  dress  consists  of  a  shirt  or  frock  made 
of  coarse  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  brought 
from  Cairo.  The  middling  classes  wear 
frocks  made  in  the  countries  on  the  Niger, 
of  dyed  blue  cloth.  The  more  opulent 
inhabitants,  and  the  Mamelukes  attached 
to  the  person  of  the  sultan,  are  dressed  in 
the  Tripolitan  habit,  over  which  they  wear 
a  Soudan  shirt  of  variegated  pattern  and 
colour.  Ornament  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  head  dress,  arid  to  rings  on  the  arms 
and  legs.  The  houses  are  poorly  con- 
structed* with  stones  or  bricks  or  a  calcare- 
ous earth >  mixed  with  clay,  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  They  are  of  small  elevation,  and 
no  light  is  admitted  unless  by  the  door. 
The  roof  is  formed  of  the  boughs  of  trees, 
with  earth  spread  over  it. 

Fezaan  has  long  been  governed  by  a 
king,  who  assumes  at  present  the  title  of 
bey.  According  to  general  report,  it  was 
conquered  from  Tafiht,  by  one  ft  the  ra* 
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of  Shereefir,  whose  descendants  have  since 
reigned  over  Fezzan.  About  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  it  was  so  far  subdued  by 
Tripoli,  as  to  be  obliged  to  consent  to  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  6000  dol- 
lars. This  tribute  has  however  been  re- 
duced to  4000 ;  and  the  bashaw  sends 
every  year  an  embassy  to  receive  this  sum 
in  gola,  senna,  or  slaves.  In  other  respects 
the  sovereign  of  Fezzan  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent, and  rules  his  dominions  with  ab- 
solute sway.  The  throne  is  hereditary  in 
the  eldeBt  prince  of  the  royal  family,  whe- 
ther he  be  Bon  or  nephew.    The  present 


road  through  the  Lybian  desert,  and  over 
the  mountain  of  Harutah.  The  chief  places 
passed  through  are  Ummeaogeir,  Siwah, 
Augik,  Zuila,  andTemissa.  The  journey 
occupies'  usually  about  forty  days.  The 
most  direct  road  from  Tripoli  i*  over  the 
monntainGarian,  by  which  theiourney  may 
be  performed  in  twenty-five  days ;  out  as 
this  tract  is  difficult,  and  through  a  great 
part  of  it  only  salt  water  is  to  be  found,  the 
caravans,  unless  in  time  of  war,  prefer  the 
more  level  way  by  Mesurata,  although  a 
considerable  part  of  it  is  over  a  sandy  de- 
sert. This  they  accomplish  in  twenty-seres 


bey  happens  to  be  son  to  the  bashaw  of  days.    Of  the  caravans  to  the  south,  the 

Tripoli.    The  revenues  are  derived  from  a    — — !— *  :-  *v-*  *-  D — s*1-  — ^^ 

tax  imposed  upon  gardens  and  cultivated 
lands,  from  fines  and  requisitions,  and  from 
duties  upon  foreign  trade;  there  are  also 
domains  of  the  crown,  salt  pools,  natron 
lakes,  &c.  This  revenue  is  employed  sole- 
ly in  the  maintenance  of  the  sultan,  his 
army  and  court.  The  cadi  and  other  offi- 
cers of  justice,  the  ministers  of  religion, 
and  even  the  great  officers  of  state,  are 


principal  is  that  to  Bornou,  with  whkh 
Fezzan  maintains  a  regular  and  extensive 
communication.  The  road  ia  attended  wit* 
considerable  -  difficulty,  as  the  travellers 
have  first  to  cross  the  lofty  and  rugged  moan- 
tains  of  Tibesti,  and  then  the  extensive 
desert  of  Bihna,  which  appears  to  equal 
in  desolation  any  part  of  the  Sahara.  As 
they  approach  Domboo,  however,  life  and 
fertility  again  make  their  appearance ;  and 


maintained  from  grounds  set  apart  for  this    the  rest  of  the  journey  is  through  the  col- 


purpose,  and  which  are  covered  usually 
with  gardens,  or  woods  of  date  trees.  The 
cadi  or  chief  judge,  to  which  office  is  also 
attached  that  of  first  minister  of  religion, 
is  hereditary  in  a  certain  family.  There  is 
no  regular  army ;  but  in  time  of  war,  all 
who  are  able  to  bear  arms  may  be  called 


tivated  part  of  Bornou,  and  along  the 
banks  of  its  great  river,  the  Wed-el-GazeL 
At  length,  after  a  journey  of  fifty  days, 
they  reach  the  capital.  Another  grand  ca- 
ravan goes  directly  southward  into  Cassina. 
It  proceeds  over  the  low  mountains  of 
Eyre,  and  by  Assouda  and  Ganatt  to  Aga- 


out,  and  in  this  way  a  tumultuary  force  of  des.  Some  merchants  stop  at  that  great 
15,000  or  80,000  men  has  sometimes  been  commercial  city  and  proceed  no  farther; 
raised.    The  principal  towns  of  Fezzan,  "but  the  greater  number  go  on  to  Cassina. 


besides  Mourzouk  the  capital,  are  Sockna, 
Sebba,  Hun,  Wadon,  Gattron  or  Kattron, 
Genua,  and  Zuila.  None  of  these  are 
surrounded  with  walls,  except  the  capital. 
In  most  of  these  towns,  as  well  as  through- 
out the  open  country,  there  occur  nume- 
rous ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  which  dis- 
play traces  of  former  grandeur,  in  the  pro- 
portions and  durability  of  their  structure, 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  cisterns, 
and  the  construction  of  vaulted  caves,  si- 
'milar  to  those  which  are  frequently  found 
among  the  ridges  of  Atlas. 

Fezzan  derives  its  chief  importance  from 
that  favourable  situation,  which  renders  it 
a  grand  depot  for  the  immense  interior 
commerce  which  is  carried  on  between 
Northern  and  Central  Africa.  The  inter- 
course with  Tombuctoo  indeed  has  always 
been  carried  on  chiefly  from  Morocco; 
while  the  caravans  to  Sennaar  and  Dor- 
fur  are  sent  directly  south  from  Egypt. 
But  the  communication  of  this  last  country 
and  of  Barbary  with  the  vast  countries  si- 
tuated to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Niger, 
centers  almost  entirely  in  Mourzouk. 
TRiither  an  annual  caravan  sets  out  from 
Vnxo,  travelling  by  a  gloomy  and  desolate 


The  route  from  Mourzouk  to  Cassina  oc- 
cupies about  sixty  days.  A  few  proceed 
still  farther  southwards,- and  directing  then- 
course  westwards,  cross  die  mountains  of 
Kong  to  Ashantee.  The  arrival  of  the 
great  caravans  forms  a  sort  of  jubilee  in 
the  cities  of  Fezzan ;  and  on  reaching 
Mourzouk,  they  find  die  king  seated  on  a 
chair  of  state,  m  the  outside  of  the  city, 
to  receive  them.  The  commerce  is  carrkil 
on  more  by  the  tribes  immediately  border- 
ing on  Fezzan,  the  Tibbo  Tuarick,  and  the 
people  of  Augila,  than  by  the  inhabttaiib 
of  Fezzan  itself. 

The  goods  sent  from  Fezzan  to  the  south- 
ward, consist  of  various  European  ankle*, 
fire  arms,  powder,  sabres,  knives,  gksF: 
paper,  beads,  imitations  of  coral,  and  toy* 
of  a  great  variety  of  kinds ;  also  tobacco 
and  snuff.  The  articles  of  clothing  art 
chiefly  muslins,  partly  brought  from  tbt 
East  Indies;  striped,  blue,  and  white  ca- 
licoes; the  kind  of  woollen  cloths  calk< 
abbes,  and  red  worsted  caps.  The  im- 
ports from  Bornou  and  Cashna  are  afcres, 
male  and  female,  in  very  considerable  num- 
bers; gold  dust  brought  from  the  shores  e£ 
the  Niger,   and   chiefly  from  Wangara. 
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copper  from  Boroou;  senna  from  Agades; 
civet,  tyra  skins,  dyed  leather,  and  some 
species  or  manufectured  cotton.  A  British 
resident  has  lately  been  appointed  at  the 
coast  of  Feuan,  and  government  have  de- 
termined to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  pene- 
trate by  this' route  into  the  interior  of 
Africa. 

Fezzaba,  a  village  of  Lower  Egypt,  on 
the  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  13  miles 
S.S.£.of  Rosetta. 

Fiac,  a  village  of  France,  -in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Tarn,  9  miles  £.  of  La- 
vaur. 

Fiavo,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Popedom,  on  the  'Tiber,  15  miles  N.  of 
Rome. 

Fiano,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo 
Ultra,  9  miles  8.  of  Teramo. 

Fianona,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Istria, 
on  the  gulf  of  Quamero,  36  miles  S.  £.  of 
Trieste.  Long.  14. 18.  E.  Lat.  45.  49.  N. 
Ficheeuolo,  a  town  of  the  Popedom, 
on  the  Pa.  It  is  small,  but  fortified  13 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  tferrara. 

Fichtblbbrg,  a  village  of  Franconia, 
in  the  district  of  Kemnath,  situated  in  a 
ranee  of  mountains  of  the  some  name.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  mine  office,  and  has  iron 
works  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Fidaloo,  Port,  an  inlet  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America,  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam sound,  which  extends  in  a  north-east 
direction  about  eight  leagues,  and  termi- 
nates in  long.  214.  35.  E.  lat.  60. 55.  N.  its 
width  being  in  general  upwards  of  two  miles. 
Along  the  shores  of  this  port  are  extensive 
plains  covered  with  trees,  beyond  which 
rises  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  buried  in 
perpetual  frost  and  snow.  This  spacious 
inlet  having  been  visited  in  1790,  by  signor 
Fidalgo,  a  Spanish  officer,  captain  Vancou- 
ver, in  order  to  commemorate  his  labour, 
distinguished  it  by  its  present  name. 

FinARi,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Livadia,  which  runs  into  the  sea,  8  miles 
N.  of  Patnis. 

Fiddel,  a  small  island  in  the  Elbe,  be- 
longing to  Hamburgh. 

Fiouick,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the 
aranty  0f  Banff,  which  falls  into  the 
3pey. 

Finnic hou,  a  small  town  of  Pomerahia, 
>n  the  Oder.  Population  1200.  18  miles 
*.  of  Stettin. 

Fides,  a  small  town  of  Lower  Austria, 
m  the  Theya,  6  miles  S.  W.  of  Bohmisch 
IVadhoren. 

Fidmin,  a  village  of  Egypt,  5  miles  W. 
>f  Fayoum. 

Fiora,  or  Fiddrib,  a  small  island  of 
Scotland,  near  the  mouth  of  the  frith  of 
orth,  3  miles  N.  W.  of  North  Berwick. 
Fie,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 


partment of  the  Sarthe,  37  miles  N.  of 
Beaumont  le  Vicomte. 

Fiefs.  See  Imperial  Fiefs. 
Fieoo,  or  Fijoogo,  a  seaport  town  of 
Japau,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  of 
Niphon,  with  a -large  harbour,  in  the  bay  of 
Osaca.  84  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Osaca,  and  4$ 
S.  W.  of  Meaco. 

Fixunoshausek,  a  village  of  West* 
phalia,  in  the  county  of  Mark.  On  the 
16th  July  1761,  the  French  were  defeated 
between  this  town  and  Hamm,  by  the 
allies. 

Fiek,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Irak,  5  miles  S.  W.  of  Cashan. 

Fiennis,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  de* 
partment  of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  3  miles  & 
of  Guinea,  and  45  N.  by  E.  of  Boulogne. 

Fier,  a  river  of  Savoy,  in  the  ducny  of 
Genevois,  which  fails  into  the  Rhone  near , 
Seissel. 

Fiesole  (the  ancient  FmsuUe),  a  town  of 
Tuscany,  and  a  place  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, having  been  one  of  the  twelve  cities 
of  Etruria,  and  the  spot  to  which  Cata- 
line  retired  on  the  discovery  o£  his  conspi* 
racy.  Though  a  bishop's  see,  it  is  at  pre* 
sent  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  but 
the  situation  is  elevated  and  healthy,  and 
the  Florentines  have  here  villas  to  which 
they  occasionally  retire.  •  Here  are  traces  of 
an  amphitheatre  of  great  extent.  3  miles 
N.E.  of  Florence. 

Fife,  a  maritime  county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Tay,  on 
the  east  by  the  German  ocean,  on  the  south 
by  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  counties  of  Perth,  Clackmannan,  and 
Kinross.  Its  mean  dimensions  are  com- 
puted at  36  miles  in  length,  by  14  in 
breadth,  and  its  superficial  area  at  504 
square  miles.  The  principal  rivers  of  this 
county  are  the  Eden  and  the  Leven ;  the 
former  falling  into  the  north  part  of  St 
Andrew's'  bay,  the  latter  into  the  frith  of 
Forth,  at  Largo  bay;  but  there  are  few 
streams  surpassing  the  size  of  brooks.  Se- 
veral lakes  were  formerly  seen  here  which 
have  been  drained,  and  the  bottom  now 
converted  to  arable  land.  Some  of  small 
extent  yet  remain :  as  the  loch  of  Lindores, 
Kilconquhar  loch,  together  with  Loch- 
gellie,  Comilla,  and  Lochpitty.  Lead  and 
copper  and  iron  ore  have  been  found  here, 
and  the  sulphurated  ore  of  zinc  Coal  is  ex- 
tremely abundant,  and  is  well  known  to 
have  been  wrought  for  above  five  centuries,, 
as  there  is  a  charter,  dated  1891,  allowing 
a  coal  pit  to  be  opened  near  Dunfermline. 
An  extensive  range  of  calcareous  rock  runs 
along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  coal- 
field, which  produces  lime  of  the  purest 
quality,  and  sometimes  of  sufficient  hard- 
ness to  admit  of  being  polished  for  ar- 
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chitectural  ornamented  It  is  extensively 
wrought  both  for  country  sale  and  expor- 
tation, by  the  Tay.  At  die  east  end  of  the 
county,  where  it  juts  into  the  sea,  near 
the  village  of  Kingsbarns,  a  very  beautiful 
grey  marble  has  recently  been  discovered. 
^Cornelians  and  agates  abound  in  the  hills 
betwixt  the  Eden  and  the  Tay,  and  a  few 
pieces  of  jasper  have  been  gathered.  At 
•felie,  very  beautiful  stones,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  precious  garnet,  are  found  in 
considerable  numbers, — their  proper  place 
has  not  been  assigned  to  them  by  mineralo- 
gists, but  they  are  known  by  toe  name  of 
Elie  rubies. '  This  county  is  rich  in  mine- 
ral products,  which  would  occupy  a  long 
catalogue.  Abundance  of  fish  is  caught 
along  the  whole  coast,  and  in  the  rivers. 
The  lakes  abound  in  trout,  pike,  and  eels; 
the  last  of  which  descend  in  the  month  of 
September  to  the  sea  from  Lochleven  dur- 
ing the  night,  when  they  are  taken  in  great 
numbers.  The  soil  is  in  general  productive ; 
four-fifths  of  it  are  supposed  to  be  under 
cultivation :  and  the  system  of  husbandry 
practised  in  some  districts  is  of  a  most  im- 
proved description.  Much  attention  has 
•also  been  paid  of  late  years  to  the  breed  of 
cattle  and  sheep;  that  of  horses  has  been 
greatly  ameliorated ;  and  strong  and  power- 
ful animals  have  now  come  in  the  place  of 
the  coarse  or  diminutive  species  formerly 
kept.  The  interests  of  agriculture,  and  all 
its  subsidiary  branches,  have  been  mate- 
rially promoted  by  the  societies  instituted 
for  that  purpose.  Rabbits  and  pigeons 
abound  more  in  Fifeshire  than  in  most 
other  counties  of  Scotland.  It  is  comput- 
ed to  contain  no  less  than  360  pigeon-houses. 
The  fishery,  both  for  herrings  and  white 
fish,  occupies  a  great  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the 
county.  The  salmon  fishery  is  also  prosecut- 
ed with  considerable  success.  The  principal 
manufacture  of  the  county  consists  of  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  linen  in  all  its  stages.  Weav- 
ing is  carried  on  in  almost  every  town  and 
village,  but  particularly  in  Dunfermline, 
.where  very  fine  and  elegantly  wrought  cloths 
are  produced.  Brewing,  distilling,  the  fa- 
brication of  soap,  candles,  bricks,  tile,  and 
kelp,  are  conducted  in  many  places.  Ship- 
building is  followed  as  a  trade  in  several 
ports,  and  at  several  others  vessels  are 
constructed  occasionally.  The  coal  and 
'lime  works,  and  also  salt  pans,  give  em- 
ployment to  numerous  individuals.  Among 
the  principal  exports  may  be  enumerated, 
coal,  lime,  grain,  and  the  manufactured 
goods  of  the  county ;  and  the  chief  im- 
ports, wood,  flax,  oak,  bark,  hides,  iron, 
tar,  and  groceries.  The  shipping  belong- 
ing to  the  different  ports  is  computed  at 
•  about  20,000  tons.     Fife  is  divided  into 


four  districts,  St  Andrew's,  Cupar,  Dun- 
fermline, and  Kirkaldy,  consisting  oi  61 
parishes.  It  contains  13  royal  boroughs, 
St  Andrew's,  Anstruther  Easter,  Anstra- 
4her  Wester,  Burntisland,  Crail,  Cupar, 
Dunfermline,  Dysart,  Kilrenny,  Kingh  *rn, 
Inverkeithing,  Kirkaldy,  and  Pittenweem, 
which  are  individually  conjoined  with  other 
towns  in  returning  a  representative  to  par- 
liament Cupar  is  the  chief  town,  but 
Dunfermline  the  largest  and  most  popa- 
lou&  Those  along  the  coast  in  general 
eeem  to  have  been  much  more  fiVraiishmg 
a  century  ago  than  at  present,  and  several 
boroughs  are  said  to  have  lost  their  privi- 
leges, from  inability  to  defray  the  expence 
of  sending  a  representative  to  parliament 
Several  antiquities  are  dispersed  throughout 
this  county,  of  which  monastic  remains 
may  be  considered  predominant;  and  the* 
ruins  of  castles  are  yet  to  be  seen,  both  oa 
the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  There  ra 
a  royal  residence  at  Falkland,  which  has 
long  gone  to  decay ;  and  Dunfermline  abbey 
was  frequently,  the  abode  of  kings  of  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  the  place  of  their  sepulture. 
Families,        ....  86,S52 

—-engaged  in  agricul- 
ture,       .        .        .       5,073 

■  in  trade  and 

manufactures,        .        15,564 
'    *  otherwise,     5,715 

Total  inhabitants,        .        -        .   101,972 

Fifeness,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  county  of  Fife,  from  which 
a  dangerous  ridge,  called  the  Car  rocks,  pro- 
jects a  considerable  way  into  the  sea,  Long. 
8.  W.  Lat  56.  17.  N. 

Fife's  Passage,  a  channel  in  Brough- 
ton's  archipelago,  about  11  miles  in  length 
and  8  in  breadth.  Long.  833.  1 1.  £.  Lat 
50.  50.  N. 

Fifteenth  Mile  Creek,  a  river  which 
rises  in  Pennsylvania,  and  runs  into  the 
Potowmack,  in  Maryland.  Long.  78. 85.  W. 
Lat  39.  40.  N. 

Fioalo,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
•Epirus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Arts. 
Long.  80.  38.  E.  Lat  39.  80.  N. 

Fig  am,  or  Fibari,  Porto  di,  a  mari- 
time town  of  Corsica,  on  the  south-west 
coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  of 
the  same  name.  17  miks  S.  W.  of  Porto 
Vecchio. 

Figaruolo,  an  island  in  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  near  the  coast  of  Istria.  Long.  13. 
43.  E.    Lat  45.  10.  N. 

Fig  e  ac,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lot,  on  the  Seille.  It 
contains  6450  inhabitants,  whose  chief 
traffic  is  in  corn  and  wine.  87  miles  E.  of 
Cahors,  and  46  X.  E.  of  Montauban.  Long. 
8.  8.  E.    Lat  47.  37.  N. 

Fig&n,  or  Fisju,  a  rich  and  extensive 
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province  of  Japan,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Aimo. 

Fiohio,  a  town  and  district  of  Africa, 
in  the  country  of  Sigilmessa,  to  the  south 
of  the  Atlas,  and  included  within  the 
nominal  dominions  of  the  emperor  of 
Morocco.  A  fine  woollen  cloth  is  manu- 
factured here;  and  the  place,  being  a  ren- 
dezvous for  the  Mecca  and  Tombuctoo 
caravans,  is  the  theatre  of  a  considerable 
trade.    240  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Mequines. 

Figi,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Ximo,  10  miles  N.  £.  of  Funai. 

Fioltno,  a  small  town  of  Tuscany,  in 
the  Val  d'Arno ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
and  has  a  population  of  2800.  16  miles 
&  S.  E.  of  Florence. 

Figo,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, on  the  coast  of  Sardinia. 

Fro- tee e  Bay,  a  bay  in  the  West  In- 
dies, on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island 
of  St  Christopher's,  near  Sandy  point. 
There  is  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
Long.  76.  29.  W.  Lat.  18.  18.  N. 

Fioueira,  a  thriving  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Beira,  on  the  Mondego. 
It  has  a  number  of  good  houses,  and  a 
harbour,  which,  though  somewhat  diffi- 
cult of  access,  is  secure.  JO  miles  S.  W. 
of  Montemor  o  Velho. 

Fioueira,  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Alentejo,  37  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Elvasu 

Fioueira,  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  in 
Algarva,  8  miles  W.  of  Lagos. 

Figueiros  ns  Vinhos,  a  small  town 
of  Portuguese  Estremadura,  situated  a- 
rnong  lofty  mountains,  on  the  small  river 
Aiso,  which  runs  into  the  Zezere.  Popula- 
tion nearly  1500.  20  miles  N.  of  Thomar. 

Fig u eras,  a  small  town  of  Catalonia, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  not  far 
from  the  French  frontier.  It  lias  a  spacious 
square,  with  a  piazza  and  wide  streets,  but 
the  houses  are  ill  built.  Population  4600. 
On  an  eminence  in  the  vicinity  is  a  strong 
and  magnificent  castle,  erected  at  an  im- 
mense cost  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  The  approaches  to  it  are  all 
undermined ;  every  building  in  it  is  bomb 
proof,  and  it  sweeps  the  whole  of  the  adja- 
cent plain.  This  important  fortress  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  French  in  1808, 
but  surprised  by  the  insurgent  Spaniards  in 
the  niffht  of  10th  April  1811.  Some  Cata- 
line  soldiers,  forced  into  the  French  service, 
having  opened  a  sally  port  to  their  country- 
men, the  French  garrison  were  made  pri- 
boners  without  firing  a  shot ;  but  the  Place 
being  besieged  anew,  was  compelled,  after  a 
gallant  defence,  to  surrender  on  19th  August 
lor  want  of  provisions.  20  miles  N.  of 
Oerona,  and  25  S.  of  Perpiguan. 


Fiovbbi,  Caps,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
of  Sardinia.  Long.  9.  46.  E.  Lat.  41.. 
8.  N. — Near  it  is  a  small  island  of  die 
same  name. 

Fiouiere8,  a  small  town  of  Thessaly, 
SO  miles  N.  E.  of  Zeiton. 

Fuirasaki,  or  Fi&osaki,  a  town  of 
Japan,  in  the  island  of  Niphon,  50  miles 
N.  E.  of  Achita. 

Fljoago,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island 
of  Niphon,  45  miles  S.  W.  0f  Meaco. 

Filadelfia,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in 
Calabria  Ultra,  built  since  1783.  12  miles 
W.  of  Squillace.    . 

Filana,  a  river  of  Benin,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic.  Lat.  4.  40.  N. 

Filatbrea,  a  small  town  of  the  Sordini-* 
an  states,  in  the  duchy  of  Genoa,  near  Pon- 
tremoii. 

Filehne,  a  town  of  Prussian  Poland, 
situated  on  an  island  in  tlie  Netz.  H 
contains  2500  inhabitants,  of  whom,  nearly 
1000  are  Jews,  and  the  others  chiefly  Qer- 
man  Protestants.  26  miles  N.  W.  of  Posen. 
Long.  16.  9.  53.  E.  Lat.  52. 53.  33.  N. 

Filer,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Neograd.  It  was  formerly  large 
and  strongly  fortified,  but  the  works  were 
destroyed  by  the  Hungarian  insurgents  in 
1692.  Population  1800.  16  miles  E.  S.E. 
of  Corpona,  and  40  S.  E.  of  Cremnitz. 
Long.  19.  19.  50,  E.   Lat  47.  27.  30.  N. 

Filelly,  a  river  of  T*fllet,  which  rises 
in  the  Atlas,  and  runs  southwards  till  it  is 
lost  in  the  sands  of  the  desert.  It  is  called 
also  Tafilet. 

Filey,  a  small  fishing  town,  and  parish 
of  England,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  county 
of  York,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name.  Population  309.  2  miles  N.  of 
Hnnmanby. 

Filiffo  d'Aroironb,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
in  the  Val  di  Demone,  situated  on  a  lofty 
hill  on  the  river  Jaretta.  It  contains  about 
6000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  place  of  great 
antiouity,  having  given  birtn  to  Diodorus 
Siculus.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle.  9  miles 
S.  of  Nicosia. 

Fimpoffou.    See  Philippopoli. 

Filippowo,  a  small  town  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Augus* 
tow,  with  800  inhabitants.  6  miles  N.  by 
E.  of  Oletzko,  Long,  22.  8. 20.  E.  Lat. 
54.  9.  55.  N. 

Fill  an,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Perth,  which,  after  a  winding 
course  of  about  10  miles,' falls  into  Loch 
Dochart. 

Filofonskaja,  a  town  of  'European 
Turkey,  in  Dobruzzie  Tartary,  18  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Ismail. 

Filoquia,  the  ancient  Argos  Amphibchi- 
cum,  a  small  town  of  Albania,  on  the  east 
coastof  thegulfof  Arta,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Arta. 
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*  Filoti,  a  small  town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  the  pachalic  of  Joannina,  and  the 
chief  place  of  a  small  independent  tribe  of 
that  name,  consisting  of  6000  or  8000  men. 
8  miles  W.  of  Joannina. 

Fils,  a  river  of  Suabia,  which  falls  into 
the  Neckar  4  miles  below  Esslingen. 

Filurina,  a  small  town  of  Macedonia, 
30  miles  N.  of  Edessa. 

Fimarella,  a  river  of  Naples,  which 
runs  into  the  gulf  of  Tarento.  Long.  17. 
12.  E.  Lat.  39.  36.  N. 

Fina,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Monaghan,  which  runs  into  Lough  Erne, 
3  miles  N.  of  Belturbet. 

Finale,  a  town  of  the  Genoese  territory, 
now  subject  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  It  is 
Situated  on  the  Riviera  di  Ponente,  at  the 
end  of  a  beautiful  valley,  and  consists  of 
two  parts,  half  a  league  distant  from  each 
other;  the  one  called  Finale  Borgo,  stand- 
ing on  a  hill,  the  other  Finale  Marino,  situ- 
ated along  the  shore.  The  latter  has  an 
insecure  harbour,  but  both  divisions  are 
well  built;  they  are  defended  by  three  forts, 
situated  on  adjacent  eminences.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  is  nearly  7000.  The 
adjacent  country,  formerly  the  marquisate 
of  Finale,  is  very  productive,  particularly 
in  olives,  oranges,  and  other  fruits.  It  has 
repeatedly  been  the  scene  of  military  opera- 
tions, especially  in  the  outset  of  Bonaparte's 
career  in  April  1796,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
temporary  success  of  the  Austrians  in  1800. 
23  miles  N.  E.  of  Oneglia,  and  35  S.  W.  of 
Oenoa.'    Long.  8.  24.  E.  Lat  44.  10.  N. 

Finale  pi  Modena,  a  small  town  in 
the  duchy  of  Modena,  on  the  river  Panaro, 
between  Ferrara  and  Mirandola,  It  is 
fortified,  and  stands  23  miles  N.  E.  of 
Modena. 

Finan,  St,  a  small  island  of  Scotland, 
in  Argyleshire,  in  Loch  Shiel. 

Fin  bo,  a  mountain  of  the  Lower  Enga- 
dine,  8  miles  N.  of  Trasp. 

Finby,  a  town  of  Finland,  on  an  island, 
28  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Abo.  Long.  23. 43.  E. 
Lat  60.  7.  N. 

Fincastle,  a  town  of  Virginia,  and 
capital  of  Bottetourt  county,  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  Catabaw  creek,  a  branch  of 
James  river.  It  had  about  60  houses  in 
the  year  1800,  when  it  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing.    1 1 6  miles  W.  of  Rich  mond. 

Finchley,  a  village  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  noted 
for  its  common.  Population  1292.  7  miles 
N.  of  London. 

Finphaven,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  1500  feet. 

Findhoen,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which 

rises  in  the  county  of  Inverness,  and  after 

a  rapid  course  extending  about  50  miles, 

lis  into  the  Moray  frith,  4  miles  below 
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Forres.  It  is  navigable  by  small  vessels  is 
high  as  the  tide  flows,  and  abounds  with 
trout  and  salmon, 

Findhoen,  a  village  and  small  seaport 
of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Elgin,  situat- 
ed at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Findhorn. 
It  is  celebrated  for  dried  haddocks,  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Findhorn  or  Finnan 
speldings,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity 
is  carried  south  of  the  Forth.  The  village 
was  formerly  a  mile  to  the  north-west,  bet 
was  submerged  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea 
in  1701.    5  miles  N.  of  Forres. 

Findochtie,  a  fishing  village  of  Scot- 
land, in  Banffshire.    Population  1TO. 

Finechiolabo,  a  small  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  near  the  north-east  coast  of 
Corsica.  7  miles  N.  of  Bastia,  Long.  9. 
39.  E.   Lat.  48.  58.  N. 

Fingamo,  a  town  of  Japan,  on  the  island 
of  Niphon,  45  miles  N.  of  Meaco. 

Finham,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  near 
the  Garonne,  with  1400  inhabitants.  22 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Toulouse. 

Finimakboo,  a  village  of  Bambarra,  in 
Africa,  96  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Sego. 

Finish,  an  island  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  one  mile  from  the  island  of  Misish. 

Finisterra,  Cats,  the  north-west  point 
of  Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Gahcia,  so  calkd 
from  its  having  been  accounted,  before  the 
discovery  of  America,  the  western  extremity 
of  the  globe.  Long.  9.  13.  30.  W.  Lat. 
42.  66.  30.  N. 

Finisterba,  a-small  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Galicia,  near  Cape  Finis- 
terre. 

Finisterre,  a  department  of  France, 
consisting  of  the  western  extremity  of  the 
province  of  Brittany,  which  projects  greatly 
into  the  Atlantic  It  is  divicfed  into  the  five 
arrondissements  of  Quimper,  Brest,  Cha- 
teaulin,  Morkix,  and  Quimperle.  Quimper, 
from  its  central  situation,  is  the  capital, 
though  Brest  is  a  much  larger  place.  The 
climate  is  as  wet  as  in  the  west  of  England ; 
the  soil  not  fertile  except  in  particular  situa- 
tions, chiefly  along  the  coast ;  the  principal 
produce  is  buck- wheat,  oats,  and  flax  ;  the 
pasturage  is  in  general  good ;  the  fisheries 
abundant.  This  department  is  accounted, 
like  the  rest  of  Brittany,  one  of  the  most 
backward  parts  of  France ;  its  manufactures 
consist  chiefly  of  coarse  linen,  woollen,  and 
leather. 

Finkenverder,  an  island  in  the  Elbe, 
between  Ottensee  and  Nieusteden,  belong- 
ing half  to  Hanover,  and  half  to  Hamburgh. 
It  is  small,  but  very  populous, 

FINLAND,  an  extensive  country  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  situated  to  the  east  of 
Sweden,  and  belonging  till  lately  to  that 
kingdom,  now  to  ifgssia,    Formerly  flus? 
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sis  possessed  only  a  small  part  of  Finland,  of 
which  Wyborg  was  the  capital;  and  the 
Swedish  government  considered  their  pos- 
sessions as  divided  into  Finland  Proper  and 
East  Bothnia,  an  extensive  country  to  the 
northward ;  but  the  whole  is  now  comprised 
under  the  general  name  of  Finland.  That 
country  is  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  west 
and  south,  on  the  north  by  Lapland,  on 
the  east  by  the  northern  territory  of  Russia. 
It  extends  from  60.  to  66.  N.  fat,  and  in 
saperficiai  extent  is  equal  to  England.  The 
population,  including  Russian  Finland,  and 
the  islands  of  Aland,  exceeds  1,100,000. 
So  large  a  tract  of  country  necessarily  varies 
very  materially  both  in  soil  and  climate;  in 
the  south  and  west  the  winters  are  com- 
paratively temperate ;  in  the  north  and  east 
the  cold  is  intense,  and  of  long  continu- 
ance. The  shortness  of  summer  is  in  a 
great  degree  compensated  by  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  sun  above  the  horizon ;  the 
heat,  particularly  in  July,  is  great,  vegeta- 
tion rapid  ;  yet  there  are  large  tracts  of 
country  without  a  single  inhabitant,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  interior  is  covered  by  lakes. 
In  the  more  favoured  districts,  rice,  oats, 
quel  barley,  are  successfully  cultivated,  and 
wheat  in  particular  situations ;  the  pastur- 
ages are  extensive  and  good ;  the  exports  of 
the  country  consist  in  tar,  pitch,  wood,  iron, 
and  copper.  The  state  of  the  roads  in 
Finland  is  wretched  except  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  large  towns,  and  the  most 
conveffent  mode  of  transport  is  over  the  ice 
in  winter.  The  towns  lie  generally  along 
the  coast;  the  principal  are  Abo,  the  capital, 
Helsingfore,  Nistadt,  Wasa,  and  Uleaborg  ; 
in  the  interior  is  Tavasthus,  and  adjacent 
to  the  southern  frontier  is  the  town  of 
Wyborg.  The  houses  and  even  the  public 
edifices  are  generally  built  of  wood;  yet 
the  poorest  of  the  peasantry  have  a  small 
building  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  warm 
bath.  Thinly  peopled  as  Finland  still  is, 
it  was  much  more  so  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century ;  the  inhabitants  continue 
visibly  on  the  increase,  although  their  ha- 
bitations, particularly  in  the  north,  are  very 
wretched.  They  speak  a  language  quite 
different  both  from  Russian  and  Swedish ; 
this  language  h  spoken  also  in  Lapland, 
Esthonia,  andin  part  of  Livonia.  In  point 
of  religion  the  Finlanders  are  in  general 
Lutherans.  It  was  in  1808  that  Finland 
wasoverrunby  a  Russian  army,  and  annexed  to 
that  empire;  its  vicinity  to  Petersburgh,  and 
its  advantages  for  naval  purposes,  had  long 
made  its  conquest  a  favourite  object  with 
that  court:  East  Bothnia  and  Kemi- Lapp- 
mark  shared  the  same  fate.  It  hat  been 
divided4  by  the  Russian  government  into 
13  circles,  but  the  whole  forms  one  govern- 
ment, of  which  the  capital  is  Abo, 


Finmark,  an  extensive  province  of  the 
Swedish  states,  lying  to  the  north  of  Nor- 
way, and  usually  reckoned  part  of  Lapland. 
It  contains  27,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
6000  are  Laplanders,  and  is  divided  into 
four  districts,  West  and  East  Finmark, 
'Senjen,  and  Tromsoe.  The  inhabitants  de- 
rive their  principal  subsistence  from  fish- 
ing. The  traveller  here  looks  in  vain  for 
towns  or  villages,  and  it  is  only  on  the 
coast  that  human  beings  are  to  be  met 
with  in  any  number.  To  this  province  be- 
long several  islands,  on  one  of  winch,  Ma- 
geroe,  is  the  north  cape,  the  most  northern 
promontory  of  Europe.  Finmark  was  ced- 
ed to  Sweden  with  the  rest  of  Norway  in 
1814. 

Finn,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rises 
from  a  lake  of  the  same  name  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Donegal,  and  runs  into  Lough  Foyle 
near  Strabane. 

Finnerydia,  a  small  town  of  Sweden, 
in  West  Gothland,  34  miles  S.  W.  of 
Orebro,  and  86  N.  E.  of  Uddevalla. 

Finnes,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Champagne,  on  the  Vesle,  with  2200  inha- 
bitants. 17  miles  W.  of  Rheims,  and  90 
N.  E.  of  Paris.  Long.  S.  42.  E.  Lat  49. 
20.  N. 

Finn  ram,  a  small  island  on  the  west 
side  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Long.  17. 
0.  E.   Lat.  60.  58.  N. 

Finn  in,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Inver- 
ness-shire, which  falls  into  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Loch  ShieL 

Finningen,  Upper,  a  village  of  the 
Bavarian  states,  in  the  district  of  DUUngen, 
near  Hochstet,  with  700  inhabitants. 

FiNNis  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  island  of  Harris,  one  of  the  Hebrides., 
which  forms  a  safe  harbour. 

Fino,  Cape,  a  long  and  barren  rock  of 
the  territory  of  Genoa,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Riviera  di  Levante ;  on  its  top  is  a  strong 
castle.    Long.  8.  6.  E.  Lat.  44. 19.  N. 

Fino,  a  small  island  in  the  Baltic,  near 
the  east  coast  of  Sweden.  Long.  16. 42.  E. 
Lat.  58.  9.  N. 

Fino,  a  small  town  of  Lombardy,  6  miles 
8.  of  Como. 

Finow,  a  small  river  of  Brandenburg, 
which  falls  into  the  Oder.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood the  Oder  and  the  Havel  are  con- 
nected by  a  canal  of  very  old  date. 

Finow,  a  small  town  of  the  Ucker  Mark 
of  Brandenburg*  32  miles  N.  E.  of  Berlin, 
and  28  N.  W.  of  Custrin. 

Finserwolde,  a  village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  or  Groningen,  with 
1000  inhabitants.  5  miles  N.W.  of  Winsch- 
sten. 

Finster-aarhorn,  a  very  high  moun 
tain  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Berue;  its  eleva- 
tion is  13,584  feet. 
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Finst£rberga,  a  village  of  Germany, 
in  the  principality  of  Saxe-Goriw  with  600 
inhabitants. ' 

Finsteemdnz,  a  hill  of  Tyrol,  on  the 
Inn,  remarkable  for  a  defile  between  Tyrol 
and  the  Grisons,  of  very  difficult  access.  16 
miles  N.  of  Glurenz. 

Finstebwalde,  a  small  town  of  the 
Prussian  states,  in  Lower  Lusatia,  with 
1600  inhabitants.  86  miles  N.  of  Dresden. 
Long.  IS.  56.  £.    Lat.  51.  37.  N. 

Fintbay,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  extending  nearly  5 
miles  in  length,  and  from  S  to  4  in  breadth. 
Population  864. 

Fintry,  a  parish  and  village  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Stirling.  The  parish  is  5 
miles  in  length  and  4  in  breadth.  The 
village  was  built  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  workmen  employed  in  the  cotton- works 
lately  erected  in  the  parish,  and  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Endrick,  on  which 
there  is  a  fall  91  feet  in  perpendicular 
height.  Population  1003.  8  miles  S.  W. 
from  Stirling. 

Fionda,  or  Phionda,  anciently  Phase- 
lis,  a  ruinous  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Satalia.  It  is 
called  Tekrova  by  the  Turks,  and  is  said 
to  be  still  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop.  The 
present  town  is  apparently  a  very  incon- 
siderable place,  if  it  be  hot  altogether  de- 
serted. The  remains  of  Phaselis  are  si- 
tuated on  a  small  peninsula/ at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  Yakhtalu.  Here  are  still 
three  ports  and  a  lake,  as  described  by  Stra- 
bo,  though  the  last  is  now  a  mere  swamp, 
occupying  the  middle  of  the  isthmus.  Here 
are  the  ruins*  of  a  theatre  150  feet  in 
diameter,  which  has  had  21  rows  of  seats ; 
together  with  remains  of  several  large 
buildings.  Some  large  sarcophagi  of  the 
finest  marble  stand  on  the  beach.  «Two 
bear  a  human  figure  in  low  relief  on  the 
lid,  and  are  sculptured  with  various  sub- 
jects; but  the  sea  is  making  rapid  and  de- 
structive encroachments  on  them.  26  miles 

5.  of  Adalia. 

Fiore,  a  small  river  in  the  Florentine 
territory,  which  falls  into  the  Tuscan  sea 
below  Montalto,  in*  the  duchy  of  Castro. 

Fiorentino,  a  town  of  the  Popedom,  in 
the  Campagna  di  Roma,  23  miles  N.  of 
Terracinrf,  and  1 8  E.  of  Veletri.    Long.  13. 

6.  E.    Lat.  41.  42.  N. 

Fiorgntiko,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in 
the  Capitanata,  7  miles  S.  of  Lucera. 

Fiorenzo,  St,  a  seaport  on  the  north 
coast  of  Corsica,  with  1500  inhabitants;  it 
is  fortified,  but  the  air  is  unwholesome 
from  the  vicinity  of  marshes.  In  1783,  the 
town  was  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  and  in 
preat  part  consumed.  6  miles  W.  of  Bastia. 
Long.  9. 17.  43.  E.    Lat  42.  41.  %  N. 


Fiorznzuola,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Capitanata,  anciently  called  Fk>nnti**m. 
It  was  once  the  see  of  a  bishop,  but  the 
town  has  been  long  in"  decay,  and  the  s» 
removed  to  Lucera.  10  miles  S,  of  St  Severe. 

Fiorenzuola,  a  small  town  and  fortress 
of  the  duchy  of  Piacenza,  situated  in  a 
beautiful  plain,  with  a  celebrated  Berwr- 
dine  abbey.  Cardinal  Alberoni  was  a  na- 
tive of  this  town.  Population  3000.  92 
miles  N.  W.  of  Parma. 

Fioblita,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rento.    Long.  18.  E.    Lat.  40.  14.  N. 

Fir abu s,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mekran,  45  miles  S.  W.  of  Kg. 

Firan,  a  small  island  on  the  Red  sea, 
about  18  miles  from  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
celebrated  for  its  pearl  fishery.  Long.  41. 
30.  E.    Lat  17.  13.  N. 

Firando,  an  island  and  kingdom,  or 
principality  of  Japan,  with  a  good  harbour, 
m  the  sear  of  Corea.  Long.  130.40.  £. 
Lat.  33.  36.  N. 

Firenzuola,  a  small  town  of  Tuscany, 
situated  among  the  Appennines.  22  miles 
N.  of  Florence,  and  23  S.  of  Bologna. 

Firgos,  a  town  on  the  island  of  Samos, 
3  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Cora. 

Firley,  a  email  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  near  the  Wieprz,  12  miles  N.  of 
Lublin. 

Firlkyowka,  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
Galicia,'  48  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Lembenz. 

Fismik,  St,  a  small  town  of  Fraflte,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Alps.  Popu- 
lation 8.S0.     18  miles  N.  of  Gap. 

Firm  in,  St,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Owe,  3  miles  W.  of 
Senlis. 

Firkiny,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Loire,  with  extensive  coal 
mines,  iron  founderies,  and  manufactures 
of  nails.    6  miles  W.  of  St  Etienne. 

Firm  on th,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  elevated  about  2500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  command- 
ing a  prospect  of  Aberdeen,  Montrose,  and 
Arbroath,'  with  the  mouth  of  the  Tay. 

Firmv,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  tbe 
department  of  the  Avcyron,  with'  1050  in- 
habitants. 3  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Albin,  and 
17  N.W.  of  Rhodes. 

Fironsabad,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  tbe 
province  of  Mekran,  60  miles  N.  W.  of 
Ermajel. 

Fi  rozabad,  the  name  of  part  of  the  city  of 
Delhi,  near  to  which  is  a  remarkable  tower, 
built  about  the  year  1353,  by  the  emperor 
Firoz  Shah,  of  which  a  particular  account 
may  be  found  in  the  7  th  volume  of  Asiatic 
Researches.  * 

Fi  rozabad,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  situated  on  the  east  side  «f 
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the  Jumna ;  it  is  enclosed  with  a  mod  wall, 
and  has  towers  at  the  angles.  Long.  78. 
80.  E.    Lat.  27.  9.  N. 

Firozeabad,  or  Firusabad,  a  town  of 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Fan.  The  ruins 
of  a  city  of  this  name  extend  17  miles  along 
a  plain  ;  among  which  are  the  remains  of  a 
fine  temple,  and  of  a  ditch  7  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, and  in  some  places  68  paces  broad. 
The  modern  Firoteabad  is  an  inconsider- 
able place.    70  miles  from  Bushire. 

Fibozejt,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Delhi.  Long.  75.  13.  £.  Lat.  29. 
17.  K.  As  three  of  the  Afghan  emperors 
of  Hindostan  bore  the  title  of  Firoa  (the 
notorious),  a  number  of  towns  were  call- 
ed after  them,  of  which  many  are  now  in 
rains,  and  others  reduced  to  villages. 

Firozkoh,  an  ancient  city  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ghore,  part  of  Afghanistan,  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  oriental  history,  but 
not  to  be  found  in  any  modern  maps.  It 
Tus  situated  to  the  north  of  Ghore,  and 
was  the  summer  residence  of  the  sovereigns ; 
in  its  vicinity  was  a  celebrated  mine  of 
turquoises. 

FiasT  Sight  Island,  one  of  the  Solo- 
mon islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean, 
discovered  by  M.  Suxville  in  1769.  There 
is  a  small  creek  on  die  northern  coast,  and 
islets  and  coral  banks  around  the  island. 
It  was  then  uninhabited  and  covered  with 
fruit  trees,  exhaling  a  delightful  odour. 
Parrots  and  other  birds  were  seen ;  one  of 
which  was  of  the  sise  of  a  black  bird,  the 
plumage  of  the  body  black,  but  the  head 
and  neck  white  as  snow.  Long.  149.  10. 
£.   Lat.  7.  15.  S. 

Firth  and  Stknness,  a  united  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  the  Mainland  of  Orkney  ,  about 
9  miles  in  length*    Population  1062. 

Firuzabad,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Irak,  19  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
Kehavend. 

Firuzkoh,  a  fortress  of  Great  Bukharia, 
on  the  mountains  which  separate  Balk  from 
Setstan.  It  was  taken  in  1404  by  Taraer- 
kne.    SO  miles  S.  of  Gaur. 

Fisch  a,  a  river  of  Lower  Austria,  which 
falls  into  the  Danube  at  Fischamund. 

Fischa,  The  Smalt.,  a  river  of  Lower 
Austria,  which  falls  into  the  Leytha  near 
Lichtenberg. 

Fi9chach,  a  village  of  the  Bavarian 
states,  in  the  Burgau,  on  the  Neufraoh,  with 
hoo  inhabitants. 

Fischa mont,  a  small  town  of  Lower 
Austria,  on  the  Fischa,  18  miles  £.  S.  £. 
of  Vienna. 

Fisch  bach,  a  small  river  of  Franconia, 
which  flows  through  the  town  of  Nurem- 
berg, and  falls  into  the  Pegnitz. — There  are 
several  villages  of  this  name  in  Germany, 
Uiost  of  which,  are  inconsiderable. 


FiscHBatTK,  a  small  town  of  Franconia,- 
4  miles  N.  £.  of  Hersbruck. 

Fischen,  a  village  of  the  Bavarian  states, 
situated  on  the  Iller,  and  containing  1400- 
inhabitants. 

Fischenich,  a  village  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  the  Lower- Rhine,  with  800  inha- 
bitants.   S3  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  J u hers. 

Fischerdokf,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Lower  Danube,  district  of 
Degendorf. 

Fisch hausen,  a  small  town  of  East 
Prussia.  Population  1100.  It  stands  on 
the  Frische-Iiaf,  5  miles  W.  of  Konigs- 
berg.  Long.  90.  2.  £.  Lat.  54.  45.  N. 
*  Fiseraon,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  Portugal.  Long.  9.  17.  W.  Lat. 
39.  20.  N. 

Fish  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  the  island  of  St  Matthew,  in  the  Mergui 
archipelago. 

Fish  Creek,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which 
runs  into  the  Ohio.  Long.  81.  5.  W.  Lat 
39.  31.  N. 

Fish  Cheek,  a  river  of  Maryland,  which 
runs  into  the  Chesapeak.  Long.  76.  40.. 
W.    Lat.  38.  3rt.  N. 

Fish  River,  Great,  a  river  of  South* 
ern  Africa,  which  rises  in  the  Sneuwberg 
mountains,  and  fells  into  the  Indian  sea. 
Long.  97.  SO.  £.    Lat  33.  30.  S. 

Fish  River,  a  river  of  West  Florida, 
which  runs  into  Mobile  bay.  Long.  87.  50. 
W.    Lat.  30. 30.  N. 

Fish  bo  ay  Creek,  a  river  on  the  north 
side  of  the  isle  of  Wight,  which  runs  into 
the  sea.  Long.  1.  4.  W.  Lat.  50.  44.  N. 

Fisher's  Canal,  the  main  branch  of 
the  inlet  which  leads  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion from  Fitzhugh's  sound.  It  lies  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  North  America,  and 
was  first  explored  by  captain  Vancouver  in, 
1703,  who  gave  it  its  present  appellation. 
Long.  933.  7.  £.   Lat.  41.  12.  N. 

Fisher's  Island,  an  island  in  the  At- 
lantic, near'  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  about 
10  miles  in  length  and  2  in  breadth.  Long. 
72.  W.    Lat.  41.  12.  N. 

Fisher's  Island,  one  of  the  Piscadores, 
or  Pong-hou  islands,  in  the  channel  of 
Formosa.    It  is  inhabited  and  cultivated. 

Fisherrow,  a  small  town  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Esk,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  two  bridges,  the  one  newlf 
built  and  handsome  in  its  appearance,  the 
other  an  old  bridge,  and  narrow  and  incon- 
venient. There  has  also  been  recently 
erected,  near  the  mouth  of  the  road,  an  ele- 
gant cast  iron  bridge,  connected  with  a  rail- 
way from  the  adjacent  coal-works.  There 
is  a  tolerable  harbour  here,  to  which  a 
railway  leads  from  salt  works  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    The  population  is  computet} 
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at  1800  0r  9000.    6  miles  E.  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

.  Fishguard,  or  Fisgard,  a  small  sea- 
port town  and  parish  of  South  Wales,  in 
the  county  of  Pembroke,  situated  on  a  steep 
cliff  at  trie  mouth  of  the  river  Gwaine, 
which  forms  a  safe  and  commodious  port  in 
a  bay  about  3  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
nearly  2  from  north  to  south.  The  town 
consists  of  two'  portions,  the  upper,  which 
is  the  larger  and  more  elevated,  and  the 
lower,  which  is  close  on  the  sea.  It  is  irre- 
gularly built,  the  streets  dirty,  and  scarce- 
Mr  passable  by  any  vehicle.  Besides  the 
church,  which  is  a  mean  building,  without 
spire  or  tower,  there  are  places  of  worship* 
for  Methodists  and  Baptists.  The  herring 
fishery  was  formerly  carried  on  here,  with 
activity,  but  has  greatly  declined;  and, 
from  a  prejudice  among  the  inhabitants, 
that  salmon  are  not  in  the  bay  until  they 
leap  out  of  the  water,  the  advantages  of  the 
fishery  are  lost  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  here, 
and  numerous  vessels  arc  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade.  The  chief  exports  are 
grain  and  butter;  the  imports  coal,  lime, 
and  timber.  The  town  has  been  inha- 
bited by  successive  generations  of  fisher- 
men ana  smugglers,  who  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  its  natural 
situation.  A  body  of  1200  French  troops 
landed  in  the  neighbourhood  in*  February 
1797,  the  whole  of  whom  were  taken  prison- 
ers very  soon  after,  having  done  little  injury. 
Population  1572.  10  miles  from  St  David  s, 
18  from  Cardigan,  and  257  W.  of  London. 

Fishhorn,  a  small  town  of  the  Austrian 
states,  in'  the  duchy  of  Saltzburg,  district 
of  Taxenbach,  on  the  Salza. 

Fishing  Bat,  a  bay  in  Maryland,  on 
the  east  side  of  Chesapeak  bay. 

Fishing  Creek,  a  river  of  Kentucky, 
which  runs  into  Cumberland  river.  Long. 
84.  18.  W.    Lat.  36.  49.  N. 

Fishing  Creek,  a  river  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  runs  into  the  Susquehanna.  ~Long. 
76.  56.  W.    Lat  40.  19.  N. 

Fishing  Creek,  a  river  of  New  Jersey, 
which  runs  into  Delaware  bay.  Long.  74. 
54.  W.    Lat  39.  5.  N.  • 

Fishing  Town  Point,  a  cape  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  island  of  Borneo.  Long. 
116.  30.  £.  Lat.  1.38.  S. 
*  Fish  rill,  a  township  and  village  of  the 
United  States,  in  Dutchess  county,  New 
York.  The  village  contains  two  churches, 
and  a  small  collection  of  houses.  Popula- 
tion of  the  township  in  1810,  6930. 

Fish  kill,  a  river  of  New  York,  op 
which  the  above  township  lies.  It  runs 
south-west  and  joins  the  Hudson  nearly 
opposite  New  Windsor.  It  is  also  the  name 
pf  another  small  branch  of  (he  Hudson,  am} 


of  a  small  stream  which  runs  into  Oneida 
lake. 

Fish  lake,  a  township  of  England,  m 
the- West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  situated  on 
the  river  Don,  by  which  it  is  sometimes 
inundated.  The  church  is  an  andeat 
building.  There  are  some  charitable  en- 
dowments here.  Population  704.  2  mUcs 
from  Thorn,  and  169  from  London, 

Fishlin,  one  of  the  smaller  Shetland 
islands,  6  miles  S.  from  the  island  of  Yefl. 
Long.  1.  23.  £.    Lat  60. 15.  N. 

Fishtown,  die  name  given  to  a  small 
seaport  of  Calbari,  in  Africa,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  that  name. 

Fisko,  a  small  island  of  die  Baltic,  be- 
tween the  island  of  Aland  and  the  coast  of 
Finland.    Long.  SO.  45.  £.  Lai.  60. 28*  K. 

Fismes,  a  town  in  the  north-east  of 
France,  on  the  small  river  Vesle.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was 
the  seat  of  two  ecclesiastical  councils,  in 
the  9th  and  10th  centuries.  Population 
2150.  14  miles  W.  of  Rheims,  and  54 
N.  W.  of  Chalons.  Long.  3.  48.  E.  Lat 
49.  19.  N. 

Fissato,  a  small  aeaport  of  Tripoli,  ia 
Africa,  90  miles  N.  W.  of  Tripoli. 

Fisjbi.tz,  or  Bystbitz,  New,  a  small 
town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Tabar. 
It  contains  250  houses.  28  miles  &  W.  of 
Iglau,  and  28  E.  of  Budwek*  -Long.  IS. 
1.  £.  Lat.  49.  3.  N. 

Fistejtz,  a  river  of  Moravia,  which 
runs  into  the  Marsch  near  Olnrats. 

FiTCHBoaoH,  a  township  of  Massachu- 
setts, 38  milts  N.  W.  of  Beaton,  contain- 
ing about  1500  inhabitants. 

Fitkro,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  Na- 
varre, remarkable  only  for  its  not  springs. 

Fittre,  or  Finnai,  a  large  lake  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  situated  in  a  small  kingdom  of 
the  same  name,  called  also  Luasi,  Congo,  and 
Bar  Cooks.  The  kingdom  was  fbrmerlyraore 
extensive,  but  has  been  much  reduced  in  war 
with  Beghenne,  which  lies  to  -the  aorta, 
and  is  now  subject  to  Bornou.  It  is  go- 
verned, however,  by  a  sultan  of  its  own. 
The  inhabitants  live  in  small  huts,  and  are 
said  to  be  in  a  very  low  Btate  of  dviliaauon. 
They  have  no  salt  except  what  they  pro- 
cure from  the  ashes  of  a  plant,  called  the 
gossab.  The  lake  is  four  days  journey  in 
circumference  during  the  dry  season ;  but 
in  the  wet  season  increases  to  double  that 
extent.  It  is  understood  to  be  the  same 
called  Cauga  by  Edrisi,  in  the  11th  centu- 
ry. That  writer  also  seems  to  represent  it 
as  having  a  communication  with  the  Niger. 

Fitfil  Head,  a  cape  of  Mainland,  one 
of  the  Shetland  isles,  near  the  north  ex- 
tremity.  Long.  1.  44.  W.  Lat  59.  50. 
N. 

FiTZGiaaoM  Pou*t,  a  cane  on  the  west 
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•ast  of  North  America,  Long.  228. 54.  E. 
,at.  55.  55;  N. 

Fitzherbxrt's  Island,  b  small  island 
a  the  Florida  stream,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ulf  of  Mexico.  Long.  81. 50.  W.  Lat  24. 
4>.  N. 

Fitzhugh's  Sound,  a  narrow  channel  of 
he  North  Pacific  ocean,  between  Calvert's 
stand  and  the  west  coast  of  North  America. 

Fitzjames,  formerly  Warthi,  a  small 
own  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
)ise.  It  was  erected  into  a  ducal  peerage 
n  1710,  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Berwick. 
:  miles  N.  £.  of  Clermont. 

Fitzrot  Island,  a  small  island  near  the 
torth-east  coast  of  New  Holland,  5  miles 
s.  E.  of  Cape  Grafton. 

Five  Bonnets,  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
a  the  Mergui  archipelago.    Lat.  10.  29.  N. 

Five  Brothers,  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
n  Lake  Huron.  Long.  83.  28.  W.  Lat. 
4.  55.  N. 

Five  Fathom  Bank,  a  shoal  in  the 
Eastern  Indian  sea.  Long.  119. 2.  £.  Lat. 
k  53.  S. 

Five  Fingers  Point,  a  cape  on  the 
rest  coast  of  New  Zealand,  forming  the 
lorth  promontory  of  the  south  entrance  of 
>usky  bay.  It  is  remarkable  from  several 
minted  rocks  lying  off  it,  which,  when 
'iewed  from  certain  positions,  have  some 
^semblance  to  the  fingers  of  a  man's  hand. 
The  land  is  totally  covered  with  wood. 

Five  Hummocks  Point,  a  conspicuous 
vrojecting  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of  New 
California  or  New  Albion,  consisting  of  five 
'einarkable  hummocks,  on  which  account 
aptam  Vancouver  gave  it  its  present  appel- 
ition.     Long.  244.  20.  £.  Lat.  30.  23.  N. 

Five  Island  Harbour,  a  bay  on  the 
? est  coast  of  the  island  of  Antigua.  Long. 
H.  35.  W.  Lat  17.  13.  N. 

Five  Islands,  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
n  the  Mergui  archipelago.    Lat.  10. 13.  N. 

Fiyel,  a  small  river  of  Holland,  which 
Tins  into  the  Eros  near  Delfzyl.  It  gives 
lame  to  a  district  on  its  banks,  between 
ironingen  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ems. 

FmzzANo,  a  small  town  of  Tuscany, 
tear  the  east  frontier  of  the  duchy  of  Genoa. 
Population^  3200.  13  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Jarrara,  and  18  E.  N.  E»  of  Spezia. 

Fiume,  a  seaport  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
rt  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Juarnero, 
m  the  Adriatic.  It  consists  of  two  parts, 
he  inner  town,  which  is  narrow,  the  outer 
own,  which  isnew  and  well  built.  The  har- 
wur,  though  somewhat  difficult  of  entrance, 
s  very  commodious;  and  large  vessels  may 
ride  safely  at  anchor  at  some  distance.  Here 
ire  several  mercantile  establishments,  which 
export  corn,  tobacco,  and  wood,  and  import 
rye,  sugar,  spices,  salt,  &c.  After  remaini  ng 
in  the  possession  of  the  frepcl)  from  1809, 


Fiume  was  re-captured  by  an  Austrian  and  • 
British  force,  in  1813.  Many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  tract  immediately  adjoining 
the  town  are  Saddles,  a  tribe  of  Hunga- 
rian origin.  5  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Buccari, 
and  36  S.  E.  of  Trieste.  Population  12,000. 
Long.  14.  26.  22.  E.  Lat.  45.  20. 10.  N. 

Fiume,  one  of  the  circles  of  the  newlj 
erected  Austrian  kingdom  of  Illyrium,  so 
called  from  its  capital.  Its  territorial  ex- 
tent is  1322  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion 131,500. 

Fiume  Freddo,  a  river  of  Sicily,  in  the 
Val  di  Demona,  which  flows  into  the  sea 
at  Aci  Reale. 

Fiume  Gbande,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which     t 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Val  di 
Maxzara. 

Fiume  Salso,  a  large  river  of  Sicily, 
which  rises  in  the  Madonie  mountains,- and 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  Licata. 

Fiumecino,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical state,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
ancient  Rubicon. 

FiuMiciNO,a  small  seaport  of  Italy,  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  state,  at  the  mouth  of  the  west- 
ern branch  of  the  Tiber.  Near  it  is  a  fortified 
tower,  with  a  small  garrison.  The  chief 
supply  of  fish  for  Rome  is  obtained  from 
this  place.    2  miles  S.  W.  of  Porto. 

Fix,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Loire,  14  miles  N.  W. 
ofLePuy. 

Flaach,  a  large  village  of  the  Swiss  can- 
ton of  Zurich,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine 
and  Thur,  8  miles  S.  W.  of  Schaffhausen. 

Flaabdino,  a  small  neat  town  of  South 
Holland,  on  the  Maese,  inhabited  chiefly 
by  herring  fishers.  5  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Rotterdam. 

Flace,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Sarthe,  1 1  miles  S.  W.  of 
Le  Mans. 

Flachenseipen,  a  village  of  Silesia,  in 
the  -circle  of  Lowenberg-Bnntzlaw,  with 
600  inhabitants. 

Flachstadt,  a  small  islam!  in  the  North 
sea,  about*  40  miles  from  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way.   Lat  68.  N. 

Fladahuein,  a  small  island  of  the  He- 
brides, near  the  isle  of  Sky. 

Fladoa,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  about 
two  miles  in  circumference:  its  coasts 
abound  in  fish.  6  miles  from  the  isle  of  Sky. 

Fladda,  one  of  the  Treishnish  isles,  near  * 
the  island'of  Mull. 

Fladda,  three  islets  of  the  Hebrides, 
between  Barray  and  Sanderay. 

Fladstrand,  a  small  but  fortified  sea- 
port of  Denmark,  in  Jutland.  It  is  a  com- 
mon shipping  place  to  Norway.  30  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Aalberg.  Long.  10.  33.  SO.  E. 
Lat.  57.  27.  3.  N. 

Fladungen,  a  small  town  of  Fwncopia, 
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oh  a  river  of  the  same  name.  It  contains 
800  inhabitants.  40  miles  N,  of  Wurts- 
burg,  and  44  N.  W.  of  Bamberg. 

Flag  at,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  La  Creuse,  11  miles  S.  E.  of 
Felletir. 

Flagey,  the  name  of  two  towns  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  the  one 
6  miles  S.  of  Auxonne,  the  other  4  N.  of 
Nuits. 

Flagstaff  Hill,  a  mountain  on  Prince 
of  Wales  island.     Height  9500  feet. 

Flaignac,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aveyron,  6  miles  N. 
byE.  of  Albin. 

Flamale,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 4  miles  8  S.  W.  of  Liege. 

Flamanville,  a  petty  seaport  on  the 
west  of  Normandy,  1 4  miles  8.  VV.  of  Cher- 
burg. 

Flamsorough,  a  township  and  parish  of 
England,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
on  the  coast,  which  is  inhabited  almost  ex- 
clusively by  fishermen.  A  modern  light- 
house, 250  feet  high,  with  lights  revolving 
horizontally*  was  erected  here  in  1806, 
which  is  visible  from  the  distance  of  SO 
miles,  and  is  of  great  service  to  mariners. 
A  ruin  called  the  Danish  tower,  now  almost 
demolished,  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town.  Flamborough  is  said  to  be  a  very 
ancient  place,  and  formerly  of  some  note. 
Population  756.  3  miles  from  Bridlington,  19 
from  Scarborough,  and  211  from  London. 

Flamborough  Head,  a  lofty  promon- 
tory of  England,  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
county  of  York,  composed  of  white  crumb- 
ling rocks,  in  some  places  from  300  to  450 
feet  in  perpendicular  height  There  are 
several  spacious  caverns  and  disjointed  rocks 
below.  This  promontory  is  frequented  by 
numberless  legions  of  sea-fowL  Long.  Q. 
19.  E.  Lat  54.  9.  N. 

Flamstbad,  a  village  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Hertford,  anciently 
called  Verlam-stedt  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
river  Ver.  Population  1205.  7  miles  from 
St  Alban  s,  and  27  from  London* 

Flanders,  the  name  of  a  very  interest- 
ing and  early,  civilised  portion  of  Europe, 
posssessed  partly  by  France,  but  now  chiefly 
comprehended  in  the  new  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands.  French  Flanders,  forming 
the  department  of  the  North,  we  refer  to 
'that  tide,  and  confine  the  present  account 
to  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  vis. 
J£ast  and  WeBt  Flanders. 

East  Flanders  is  divided  from  West  Flan- 
ders by  a  line  running  almost  due  south 
from  Sluys,  a  small  town  nearly  opposite 
Flushing.  Its  capital  is  Ghent;  its  com- 
puted extent  1080  square  miles;  its  popu- 
lation fully  600,000.  The  surface  is  level 
in  tjie  portheru  part,  while  to  the  south  it 


consists  of  undulating  plains.  These*!  is  is 
general  a  heavy  loam,  and  very  fertile.  The 
climate,  though  moist,  is  not  unhealthy: 
the  chief  productions  are  corn,  pulse, 
flax,  madder,  tobacco,  fruit ;  most  of  these 
are  in  great  abundance ;  and  the  pasturages 
also  are  excellent  The  manufactures  here 
are  considerable,  though  not  equal  to  those 
of  West  Flanders.  This  province  sends  10 
deputies  to  the  provincial  assembly,  and  is 
divided  into  the  four  circles  of  Ghent,  Den* 
dermonde,  Oudenarde,  and  Eecloou  No  part 
of  it  adjoins  the  sea,  Dutch  Flanders  occu- 
pying the  bank  of  the  Scheldt ;  bat  it  en- 
joys the  benefit  of  water  commuiiicatkHi  by 
canals,  the  principal  of  which  lead  to  Bru- 
ges in  the  west,  and  to  Sas  Van  Ghent  in 
the  north. 

West  Flanders,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
considerable  tract  of  coast,  in  the  central 
part  of  which  is  Ostend.  This  aide  feces 
the  north ;  but  the  western  boundary  of  the 
province  adjoins  the  French  territory.  Its 
extent  is  nearly  1600  square  miles  ;  its  po- 
pulation 520,000 ;  its  surface  in  general  level, 
except  the  sand  hills  on  the  coast  Here  also 
the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  agriculture  good ; 
the  latter  is  inferior  to  none  but  that  of 
the  improved  districts  of  our  own  country. 
The  ctimate,  like  our  own,  is  humid  and 
changeable ;  the  products  nearly  the  same 
as  in  East  Flanders ;  the  language  likewise 
is  Flemish,  except  along  the  French  fron- 
tier, where  there  is  an  mtermixture  of 
French.  The  manufactures  here  sze  very 
considerable  in  lace  and  fine  linen :  cotton 
stuffs  and  leather  are  likewise  fabricated ; 
and  there  are  extensive  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries. The  exports  consist  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  and  of  corn,  pulse,  lupeseed, 
oil,  tobacco,  butter,  cheese,  and  cattle.  This 
province  sends  eight  deputies  to  the  repre- 
sentative assembly :  it  is  divided  into  four 
circles,  that  of  Bruges  (the  capital),  Fumes 
Ypres,  andv  Courtray.  Ostend  is  its  only 
important  harbour ;  but  the  province  has 
several  canals,  which  form  a  continued  line 
of  communication  with  France.  Wood  is 
scarce,  and  the  common  fuel  ia  turf  and 
coal-  Both  provinces  are  of  the  Catholic 
religion ;  and  each  has,  in  addition  to  its 
share  in  the  general  representative  body,  a 
local  assembly  for  provincial  business. 

Flanders,  a  village  of  the  United  States 
in  New  Jersey,  33  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  New 
Brunswick. 

Flannan  Islands,  several  islands  ef 
t]ie  Hebrides,  computed  at  7  or  8  in  num- 
ber, situated  about  IS  miles  N.  W.  of  the 
isle  of  Sky.  They  are  uninhabited,  bat 
are  noted  for  sheep  pasturage.  Many  ves- 
tiges of  antiquity  ascribed  to  the  Druids 
are  seen  upon  them.  Long.  7*  2A.  W.  Lat. 
58.  26.  N. 
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Flanskab,  a  small  island  on  the  east 
tide  of  the  golf  of  Bothnia.  Long.  81.  86. 
E.     Lat.  63.  24.  N. 

Flanville,  a  Tillage  of  France,  6  miles 
E.  of  Metz. 

Flask  ak,  a  small  island  on  the  east  side 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Long.  92.  30.  £. 
Lat.  63.  49.  N. 

Flasset,  an  island  near  the  coast  of 
Norway,  68  miles  S.  W.  of  Drontheiro. 

Fi.atbush,  a  town  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  chief  town  of  King's  county, 
Loire  island.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
small  hay  which  opens  east  from  New 
York  harbour.  It  contains  a'  number  of 
houses  mostly  in  one  street,  many  of  which 
are  elegant  and  commodious.  A  bloody 
battle  was,  fought  near  this  town  on  the 
27th  of  August  1776,  when  the  Americans 
were  defeated  by  the  British  with  great  loss. 
5  miles  8.  by  E.  from  New  York. 

Flat  Head,  a  cape  on  the  south  coast 
of  Ireland,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cork,  7  miles 
£.  of  Kinsale.  Long.  8.  22.  W.  Lat  51. 
43.  N. 

F la -^  Holm,  an  island  in  the  Bristol 
channel,  about  l£  miles  in  circumference, 
with  a  light-house.  Long.  3.  5.  W.  Lat. 
51.  SO.  N. 

Flat  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
Eastern  Indian  sea,  near  the  north  coast  of 
the  island  of  Flores.  Long.  120.  59.  £. 
Lai  7.  59.  S. 

Flat  Island,  a  small  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  near  the  east  coast  of  New 
Zealand.  Long.  183.  13.  W.  Lat.  37. 
40.S. 

Flat  Island,  an  island  of  the  Mergui 
archipelago,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  across, 
producing  various  fruits;  the  St  Helena 
yam,  plantains,  and  tall  trees  in  abundance. 
Captain  Forrest  recommends  this  as  an  eli- 
gible place  for  landing  the  sick,  when  a 
vessel  may  be  forced  behind  the  archipe- 
lago.   Lai.  10.  27.  N« 

Flat  Islands,  a  chain  of  islands  in  lake 
Michigan. 

Flat  Kill,  a  river  of  New  Jersey, 
which  runs  into  the  Delaware.  Long.  75. 
2.  W.    Lat.  41.  4.  N. 

Flat  Lands,  a  township  and  village  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  The  village  has 
about  20  houses,  and  a  Dutch  reformed 
church. 

Flat  Point,  a  cape  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Long.  77.  8.  W. 
Lat  18.  30.  N. 

Flat  Point,  a  cape  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  Sumatra.  Long. 
102.  38.  £.    Lat.  0.  50.  S. 

Flat  Point,  a  cape  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  island  of  Borneo.  Long.  112.  E.  Lat. 
2.  45.  S. 
Flat t  a,  two  of  the  smaller  Hebrides, 


one  of  which  is  near  Berray,  and  the  othar 
near  North  Uist. 

Flathow,  a  small  town  of  Prussian 
Poland,  with  2200  inhabitants,  of  whom 
about  the  half  are  Jews.  25  miles  W.N.  W. 
ofBromberg.  Long.  17. 2. 27.  £.  Lat.  53. 
21.  53.  N. 

Flatteby;  Cape,  a  projecting  and  con- 
spicuous promontory  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  North  America,  in  lat  1 8.23^.  N.  and 
hi  long.  124.  52.  W.  It  forms  the  southern 
shore  of  the  straits  supposed  to  have  been 
discovered  by  St  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  which 
have  since  received  his  name. 

Flatteby,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  New  Holland.  Long.  145.  17. 
£.    Lat  14.  56.  S. 

Flavacourt,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Oise,  8  miles 
N.  W.  of  Chaumont 

Flavignac,  a  small  town  of  France,  14 
miles  S.  W.  of  Limoges.  It  has  250  houses. 

Flavigny,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Burgundy,  on  a  height  near  the  Ouzerain, 
with  1300  inhabitants.  9  miles  £.  of  Se- 
mur,  and  28  N.  W.  of  Dijon. 

Flaweil,  a  village  of  the  Swiss  canton 
of  St  Gall,  on  the  road  to  Zurich.  It  is 
large  and  well  built,  and  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  and  cotton. 

Fleche,  La,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Anjou,  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley 
watered  by  the  Loir,  and  surrounded  by 
gentle  swelling  hills  covered  with  vineyards. 
The  population  is  about  5000,  and  the  town 
is  clean  and  well  built.  Here  is  an  old  castle 
in  ruins,  remarkable  for  its  situation  on  the 
Loir;  and  another  of  an  elegant  structure, 
with  a  fine  mall,  used  as  a  public  walk: 
the  bank  of  the  river,  planted  with  elms, 
forms  an  additional  promenade.  This  town 
derives  its  chief  celebrity  from  its  public 
seminary  founded  and  endowed  by  Henry 
IV.  in  1603,  and  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Jesuits.  The  building  was  one  of 
the  most  extensive  of  the  kind  in  France ; 
and  the  establishment  contained  formerly 
no  less  than  800  youths;  but  its  funds 
having  been  seized  and  wasted  during  the 
revolution,  the  institution  was  consequent- 
ly discontinued  ;  the  central  part  of  the 
building  was  converted  into  a  town-house, 
and  one  of  the  wings  into  a  private 
boarding  house.  Here  is  now  a  Pry- 
taneum  or  military  school  founded  by 
Bonaparte,  for  the  education  of  soldiers 
children  destined  for  the  army.  Descartes 
was  educated  at  the  college  of  La  Fleche, 
and  Hume  resided  here  during  two  years  iu 
the  early  part  of  his  life.  There  are  here 
some  manufactures  of  linen,  muslin,  and 
serge ;  and  a  traffic  in  wine  and  corn  through 
the  medium  of  Le  Loir,  which  is  navigable 
all  the  way  to  the  greater  river  La  Luke. 
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9^  miles  N.E.  of  Angers,  and  25  S.  S.  W. 
of  Le  Mans.   Long.  0.  8.  E.  Lat  47. 42.  X. 

Fleck  e roe,  a  small  island  of  Norway, 
near  Christiansand.  Between  this  island 
and  the  continent  is  a  narrow  strait  about  4 
miles  in  length,  which  forms  an  excellent 
harbour.     Long.  8.  18.  E.    Lat.  58.  4.  N. 

Flee,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Sarthe,  3  miles  from 
Chateau  du  Loir. 

Fleet,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Nottingham,  wmch  runs  into  the 
Trent  8  miles  N.  of  Newark. 

Fleet,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Wigton,  which  rises  in  a  lake  of  the 
same  name  in  the  hilly  part  of  the  county, 
and  falls  into  Wigton  bay,  near  the  church 
of  Twyneholrae.  It  is  crossed  by  a  hand- 
some bridge  at  Gatehouse,  whither  it  is 
navigable  by  small  vessels.  This  river  con- 
tains abundance  of  salmon. 

Flega,  a  small  island  in  the  gulf  of 
Enjria,  8  miles  E.  of  Engia. 

Flein,  a  village  of  Wirtemberg,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Neckar,  with  900 
inhabitants. 

Flek,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rises 
1n  the  Sliebhlogher  mountains,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  and  flows  into  Lough 
Lake. 

Flemingen,  a  village  of  the  Bavarian 
province  on  the  Rhine,  3  miles  N.  W.  of 
Landau. 

Flemings,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  New  Jersey,  18  miles  N.N. W.  of 
Trenton. 

Flemington,  a  village  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  Jersey,  34  miles  N,  E.  by 
N.  of  Philadelphia. 

Flensboeg,  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  in 
the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  on  a  bay  of  the 
Baltic,  called  the  Flensborger-Wyk.  It  is 
a  place  of  great  activity,  with  good  shops 
and  well  supplied  markets.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  15,000,  and  owes  its  increase  to 
its  harbour,  which  has  sufficient  denth  to 
admit  of  the  largest  vessels  being  unloaded 
at  the  quay,  and  is  screened  from  all  winds 
bv  surrounding  hills.  16  miles  N.  of  Sles- 
wick. Long.  9.  27.  40.  E.  Lat  54.  47. 
18.  N. 

Fleron,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, with  1000  inhabitants.  5  miles  E. 
of  Liege. 

Flers,  a  small  town  of  Normandy,  in 
ttje  department  of  the  Orne.  Population 
1600.  10  miles  N.  of  Domfront,  and  18 
S.  W.  of  Falaise. 

Flers,  a  village  of  France,  11  miles  S. 
of  Amiens. 

Flers,  a  village  of  French  Flanders,  3 
miles  N.  of  Douay. 

Flersheim,  Upper,  a  small  town*  of 
Hesse- Darmstadt,    with  650    inhabitants. 


Lower  Flersheim,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
contains  570.  5  miles  W.  N  W.  of  Wora>. 

Tlesh  Bay,  a  small  bay  in  the  colon* 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  district  of  Ze'- 
rellendam.  Long.  22. 20.  W.  Lat.  34. 33. 5. 

Flesselle,  a  small  town  of  France,  ii 
Picardy,  with  270  houses.  5  miles  N.  d 
Amiens. 

•  Fletcher's  Nook,  a  cape  of  America, 
on  the  coast  of  Main.  Long.  70.  29.  W. 
Lat  43.  25.  N. 

Fleurance,  a  small  town  of  France 
situated  on  the  river  Gen,  with  3100  inha- 
bitants. 4  miles  S.  of  Lectoure,  and  12  N 
ofAuch.    Long.  0. 15.  E.    Lat  43.  51.  X. 

Fleurie,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Rhone,  9  miles  N.  £.  at 
Beaujeu. 

Fleurier,  a  village  of  me  Swiss  canton 
of  Neufchatel,  in  the  Val  de  Travers.  ft 
is  large  and  well  built,  and  has  manufac- 
tures of  watches,  swords,  and  different 
hardware  articles. 

Fleurus,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  Hainauh,  not  far  from  the  Sambre, 
and  the  scene  of  repeated  battles.  *In  1622, 
a  pitched  engagement  took  place  here  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  Germans  ;  in  1 690, 
between  the  Germans  and  French,  the  latter 
commanded  by  Luxemburg ;  in  1794  (96th 
June),  between  the  allies  and  French,  the 
latter  commanded  by  Jotxrdan ;  and  finally 
on  the  14th  June  1815,  a  partial  but  sharp 
action  between  the  French  and  Prussians, 
at  the  very  outset  of  that  short  campaign. 
Population  2020.  7  miles  N.  E.  of  Charieroi. 

Fleury,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  1 1  miles 
£.  of  Chateau-Renault 

Fleury,  a  small  town  of  France,  on  the 
Loire,  with  800  inhabitants.  3  miles  N. 
of  Orleans,  and  3  N.  W.  of  Sully. 

Fleury,  a  small  town  of  France,  on  the 
O'uche,  9  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Dijon. 

Flie,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cote  d'Or,  on  the  Annan- 
9 on,  3  miles  S.  of  Semur  en  Auxois. 

Flies,  a  river  of  Lusatia,  which  runs 
into  the  Spree  near  Luben. 

Flims,  a  village  *  and  district  of  the  Swiss 
canton  of  the  Grisons,  near  what  is  called 
the  Farther  Rhine. 

Flinders  Islands,  an  island  on  the 
south  coast  of  New  Holland,  approaching 
a  quadrangular  figure,  of  from  three  to  five 
miles  on  each  side.  The  beach  is  frequent* 
ed  by  seals,  and  here  is  found  a  species  of 
kangaroo,  not  larger  than  a  cat,  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  Long.  134.  27.  E.  Lat 
33.  41.  S. 

Flines,  a  large  village  of  French  Flan- 
ders, on  the  Scarpe.  It  contains  2100  in- 
habitants.   4  miles  N.  £.  of  Douay. 

Flinsberg,  a  large  and  scattered  village 
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f -Silesia,  in  the- principality  of  Jauer, 
irde  of  of  Lauenburg.    Population  1300. 
Flint,-  a  county  of  North  Wales,  hound- 
d  on  the  north  by  the  Irish  sea,  on  the 
orth-eaat  by  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  on 
he  east  by  Cheshire,  ana  on  the  south-east 
nd  south-west  by  the  county  of  Denbigh. 
i  small  portion  is  detached  at  the  distance 
.f  some  miles,  and  environed  chiefly  by 
he  counties  of  Salop  and  Chester.    This 
xranty  extends  about  33  miles  in  length, 
ft  10  in  breadth;  it  is  115  miles  in  circuit, 
id  contains   a  superficial   area   of  309 
quare  miles,  or  197,760  square  acres.    It 
s  watered  by  the  Dee,  the  only  navigable 
iver,   the  Clwyd,   Wheler,  Servion,  and 
Alun,  the  last  of  which  has  partly  a  subter- 
raneous   course;    none*  of  the  latter  are 
streams  of  importance,   but  all  contain  a 
nuriety  of  fish.    At  Holywell  there  is  a 
fountain  dedicated  to  St  Winifred,  which 
was  formerly  believed  to  be  endowed  with 
medicinal  properties  to  a  miraculous  extent. 
It  was  resorted  to,  partly  it  would  appear 
from  motives  of  devotion,  and  the  hopes  of 
relief;  but  along  with  the  diminished  confi- 
dence in  sanctified  personages,  the  celebrity 
of  the  well  has  suffered  a  great  abatement. 
It  has  only  occasional  visitors  in  modern 
times,  and  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its 
extreme  coldness  and  purity.    The  surface 
of  this -county  is  somewhat  more  level  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  Wales ;    it  is  finely 
ciiTersified  by  hills  declining  into  fertile 
vales,   which   are   traversed   by  streams. 
Fart  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd  is  within  its 
precincts :  and  there  is  a  mountainous*  tract 
running  parallel  with  the  river  Dee,  which 
is  rich  in  different  valuable  minerals.    In 
the  vicinity  of  Holywell  there  is  a  produc- 
tive lead  mine,  at  the  depth  of  about  240 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.    Access 
is  gained  to  it  by  a  subterraneous  passage 
about  a  mile  in  extent,  which  forms  a  level  at 
the  same  time  for  discharging  the  superflu- 
ous water  *and  extracting  the  ore.     This 
mine  was  opened  in  the  year  1773,  and 
carried  on"  for  a  long  time  under  very  dis- 
advantageous circumstances,  until  the  dis- 
covery of  a  rich  vein  amply  indemnified 
the  adventurers.    The  ore  obtained  is  of 
various  kinds;  some  of  it  contains  a  quanti- 
ty of  silver  sufficient  to  defray  the  expence 
of  extracting  it/  whence  some  thousand 
ounces  are  yearly  sent  to  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  England.    An  extensive  coal  dis- 
trict, in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
was  first  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
and  now  supplies  Chester  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country.    Limestone  is  very  abun- 
dant, accompanied  by  chert,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 
Among  the  strata  of  limestone,  petroleum 
often  appears,  which  is  called  femes  butter 


by  the  inhabitants.     Distinct  impressions 
of  leaves  are  seen  on  the  black  slaty  sub- 
stances lying  above  strata  of  coal.    Fart  of 
Flintshire  affords  excellent  pasturage,  to- 
gether with  excellent  harvests  of  grain, 
especially  wheat,    which    is  exported    to 
Liverpool.    But  it  is  principally  a  breeding 
county,  and  the  cattle  are  of  a  small  black 
species.     Formerly  the  inhabitants  reared 
a  vast  number  of  bees,  and  made  mead 
from   the  honey ;  but  of  late  years  this 
branch  of  industry  has  declined  greatly. 
The  principal  manufactures  of  this  county 
are  of  copper  and  brass,  which  are  carried 
on  to  a  large"  extent  near  Holywell.    Here 
are  made  sheathing  for  vessels,  bolts,  nails, 
and  plates  of  all  descriptions ;  as  also  copper 
pans  of  very  large  dimensions,  for  the  eva- 
poration of  the  salt  water  in  fabricating  salt. 
These  works  were  first  established  in  the 
year  1 765,  and  belong  to  the  mining  com- 
panies of  the  island  of  Anglesea,  who  con- 
tinue their  metallic  processes  here.    But, 
independent  of  such  large  and  ponderous 
articles,    many  designed  merely  for  orna- 
ment are  executed.    The  other  manufac- 
tures  are  of  cotton,   which  is  also  con- 
ducted at  Holywell,    and  of  pottery  at 
Northop.    The  principal  exports  consist  of 
the  various  manufactures  now  described, 
agricultural  produce,  lead,  and  coal.    The 
county  is  divided  into  five  hundreds,  con- 
sisting of  16  parishes.    It  contains  one  city, 
St  Asaph,  the  county  town,  Flint,  and  five 
market  towns.    One  member  of  parliament 
is  returned  by  the  county,  and  one  by  the 
joint  interest  of  several  of  the  towns.  There 
appear  but  few  antiquities  here,  and  none 
of  great  importance.    Some  of  Roman  origin 
are  occasionally  discovered,  and  there  is  a 
stone  obelisk  on  Mostynhill,  inscribed  with 
characters  which  never  have  been  decypher- 
ed.    When  the  Romans  invaded  Britain, 
the  county  of  Flint  was  part  of  the  country 
inhabited    by  the   Ordovices,    who   long 
resisted  their  arms.    It  was  called  Veno- 
dotia  by  the  invaders,  who  are  said  to  have 
built  a  small  city  called  Varis,  now  BodvarL 
The  Saxons  broughtit  under  their  dominion. 
At  the  time  of  taking  the  national  survey, 
by  command  of  William  the  Conqueror,  it 
was  comprehended  as  a  portion  of  Cheshire, 
but  afterwards  constituted  a  separate  district 
by  king  Edward  I.    Population : 
Fan  ' 


Families, 


9740 


ture, 


manufactures, 


employed  in  agricul- 

4086 
in  trade  and 

-      3009 
otherwise,   8645 


Total  individuals,        -        •  46,519 

Flint,  a  town  of  Wales,  the  county 

town  of  the  shire  of  that  name,  situated 

on  the  estuary  of  the  Dee.  It  is  a  small  place, 
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irregularly  built!  and  if  ever  it  was  of  any 
importance,  it  is  now  of  none.  The  church 
is  an  inconsiderable  structure.  A  new  jail 
was  erected  in  1785,  over  the  gateway  of 
which  is  an  appropriate  inscription,  written 
by  the  late  Mr  Pennant.  This  town  unites 
with  several  others  in  chasing  a  member  to 
parliament.  It  is  frequented  chiefly  for 
sea-bathing.  There  is  no  market,  but  it 
has  four  annual  fairs.  The  remains  of  an 
ancient  castle  stand  on  a  rock,  situated  in  a 
Mnarsh  which  the  Dee  formerly  overflowed, 
and  its  walls  are  still  reached  by  high  tides. 
It  was  a  place  of  strength,  and  enjoyed 
some  celebrity  of  old.  Richard  II.  was 
seized  here,  and  surrendered  his  crown  to 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  afterwards  Henry 
IV.  The  castle  was  garrisoned  for  Charles, 
by  sir  Roger  Mostyn,  but  surrendered  to 
the  forces  of  the  parliament.  Population 
1433.    7  miles  from  Holywell. 

Flint,  a  considerable  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Georgia,  which  joins  the  Appala- 
chicok,  at  its  entrance  into  Florida.  It  is 
about  30  rods  wide,  and  is  from  12  to  15 
deep  in  summer. 

Flint,  a  river  of  Jamaica,  which  runs 
into  the  sea  7  miles  W.  of  Montego  bay. 

Flint  Island,  an  island  in  the  gulf  of 
St  Laurence,  near  the  east  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton.  Long.  59.  40.  W. 
Lat.  46. 10.  N. 

Flintsbach,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Inn,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its 
whet  stones,  which  are  exported. 

Flitsch,  a  small  town  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  in  the  county  of  Goritz,  on  the 
lsorzo.  1 1  contains  above  2000  inhabitants, 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  18  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Villach. 

Flix,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
built  on  a  peninsular  rock,  formed  by  the 
Ebro  ,*  it  was  once  very  strong,  but  is  now 
dismantled.  Near  it  is  a  cataract  on  the 
Ebro,  20  miles  S.  of  Lerida,  and  25  N.  of 
Tortosa.    Long.  0.  22.  E.  Lat  41.  8.  N. 

Flixecourt,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Somme.  Popu- 
lation 1350.    14  miles  E.  of  Abbeville. 

Flixton,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  almost  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  which  are  occupied  in  trade 
and  manufactures.  Population  1387.  7 
miles  W.  of  Manchester. 

Flocelliere,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  La  Vendee.  Population  1300.  14  miles 
N.  by  >V.  of  Chataigneraye,  and  22  N.  of 
Fontenay. 

Flood  ay,  one  of  the  smaller  Hebrides, 
lying  between  Sky  and  Raasay. 

Flo  dd ay,  a  small  island  of  the  Hebrides, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Barray.  * 

Flouden,  a  village  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  near  to  which 


a  bloody  engagement  was  fought  between 
the  English  and  Scotch.  The  latter  were  to- 
tally routed,  with  the  loss  of  James  IV 
king  of  Scotland,  and  a  great  number  of 
the  nobility,  besides  many  of  the  army 
slain.  This  battle  was  fought  in  September 
1513.    5  miles  N.  of  Woofer. 

Flogny,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Yonne,  6  miles  E.  by  & 
of  St  Florence,  and  17  N.  E.  of  Anxerre. 

Flohe,  a  small  river  of  Saxony,  circle  <h 
the  Erzgebirg,  which  falls  into  the  Tschopa. 
near  the  village  of  Flohe,  which  is  6  mik* 
E.  N.  E.  of  Chemnitz,  and  was  the  place 
of  education  of  the  two  Puffendorfk. 

Flohe,  a  large  village  of  Hesse  Casselt 
in  the  bailiwic  of  Schmalcalden,  with  looo 
inhabitants.  Here  are  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel. 

Flohkheim,  a  village  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt. Population  1100.  12  miks  £.  S.  E. 
of  Creutznach. 

Flon,  a  small  river  of  France,  whicb 
runs  into  the  Arly  about  a  mile  S.  \V\  of 
FlumeL 

Flor,  a  village  of  Sweden,  in  the  south 
part  of  the  province  of  Helsinghuid,  with 
large  manufactures  of  linen. 

Flora,  or  Flores,  a  small  island  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river  Plata.  Long.  56.  3> 
W.    Lat.  34.  58.  S. 

Flor ac,  a  town  of  France,  in  ihe  de- 
partment of  the  Lozere,  on  the  Tarn,  h 
contains  1750  inhabitants.  f3  miles  &  of 
Mende,  and  24  N.  W.  of  Alais.  Long.  3* 
40.  E.    Lat.  44.  19.  N. 

Florakge,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Moselle,  3  miles  S.  of 
Thiouville. 

Floreffe,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, on  the  Sambre.  Population  1500.  J 
miles  XV.  of  Namur. 

Florence,  the  capital  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  one  of  the  finest 
cities  of  Italy,  or  even  of  Europe.  It 
stands  in  a  beautiful  valley  intersected  by 
the  Arno,  and  occupies  both  sides  of  the 
river ;  the  latter  is  crossed  by  four  bridges 
one  of  which,  Delia  Trinita,  is  much  ad- 
mired for  its  airy  lightness.  Florence  i* 
about  five  miles  in  circumference  ;  its  form 
nearly  oval ;  its  streets  wide  and  well  pav- 
ed ;  the  bouses  in  general  substantial  and 
stately.  The  handsomest  square  is  the 
Piazza  del  Duca,  which  is  lined  with  ele- 
gant buildings,  and  adorned  with  statues. 
The  number  of  churches  is  uncommonly 
great,  and  they  contain  manv  excellent 
paintings  of  statues.  The  cathedral  is  a 
building  of  great  extent  and  magnificence, 
its  walls  being  cased  with  marble,  and  it> 
interior  paved  with  the  same  material,  dis- 
posed in  nart  by  Michael  Angelo.  The 
dome  of  tins  building  is  much  admired; 
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also  the  adjoining  tower,  980  feet  in  height, 
which  it  light  and  graceful  in  its  architec- 
ture, and  adorned  with  statues.  The 
church  of  St  Lorenzo  contains  the  magni- 
ficent mausoleum  of  the  Medieis ;  and  the 
Adjoining  convent  holds  the  library  of  the 
same  family,  valuable  chiefly  for  its  MS8. 

The  edifices,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  the 
palaces  of  noble  families,  are  not  so  elegant 
as  at  Rome,  the  Tuscan  style  being  heavy. 
This  is  the  case  even  with  the  palace  of 
the  grand  duke,  a  vast  building  of  free- 
stone, containing  900  apartments.  The 
principal  private  edifices  are  those  of  Ric- 
cardi,  Stroyzi,  Corsini,  and  Capponi;  the 
first  has  a  gallery  and  library,  open  to  the 
public.  But  the  grand  collection  of  works 
of  art  is  in  the  Medicean  gallery,  known 
throughout  Europe  as  the  gallery  of  Flo- 
rence ;  it  is  more  than  500  feet  in  length, 
and  replenished  with  busts,  statues,  and 
paintings.  The  last  are  arranged  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  history  of  the  art  from  the  1 1th 
to  the  17  th  century  ;  but  the  objects  are  so 
numerous  as. at  first  to  confuse  the  eye. 
Here  is  the  celebrated  Venus  de  Medieis, 
and  other  beautiful  specimens  of  art,  car- 
ried off  for  a  time  by  the  French,  but  re- 
stored in  1815.  A  separate  apartment  is 
filled  with  Etruscan  vases ;  and  there  is  a 
museum  for  Greek  and  Roman  medals,  as 
well  as  for  gems  and  cameos. 

The  university  of  Florence  dates  from 
1438.  In  1542  was  instituted  the  Acide- 
mia Florentina,  for  making  translations 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics:  the 
Academia  della  Crusca  was  intended  to  im- 
prove and  reduce  to  a  standard  the  Tuscan 
language ;  the  two  were  united  some  time 
back,  and  now  bear  the  name  of  the  Flo- 
rentine academy.  Here  are  also  schools, 
and  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  where 
nearly  90  pupils  receive  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion. The  Georgonli  is  a  royal  agricul- 
tural society.  Of  the  libraries  the  largest 
is  the  Maguabechiana  of  90,000  volumes; 
the  next  the  Marcelliana  of  40,000.  The 
maseura  of  natural  history  is  extensive, 
and  well  arranged ;  there  is  also  a  botanic 
garden.  Dante,  Machiavel,  Guicciardini, 
Americns  Vespusius,  and  other  distinguish- 
ed characters,  were  natives  of  Florence. 

Florence  is  surrounded  by  a  Vail,  and 
has  two  citadels.  It  has  two  theatres,  and 
dutiful  promenades,  as  well  in  the  Boboli 

lens  as  along  the  banks  of  the  Arao. 


■  population  is  75,000. 
archbishop,  and 


at  the  distance  of  about  45  miles,  is  the 
harbour  of  Florence:  a  great  part  of  the 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Jews. 

The  adjacent  province,  called  the  Do- 
minio  of  Florence,  is  the  most  northern 
and  best  cultivated  part  of  the  grand  duchy : 
its  population  amounts  to  585,000.  Flo- 
rence is  50  miles  S.  of  Bologna,  and  130 
N.  N.  W.  of  Rome.  Long.  11.  15.  45.  E. 
Lat.  43.  46.  41.  N. 

Florbnnes,  a  small  town  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, with  1100  inhabitants.  10  miles 
S.  of  Charleroi,  and  16  S.  W.  of  Namur. 

Florensac,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Languedoc,  with  2600  inhabitants.  16 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Beziers. 

Florent  lb  Vieil,  St,  a  small  town  of 
France,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  SO 
miles  below  Angers*  Population  1500.  It 
was  here  that  the  first  flame  of  the  Ven- 
dean  war  was  kindled,  on  the  10th  March 
1793 ;  it  was  hefe  too  that  the  insurgents 
crossed  the  Loire  in  the  following  year,  on 
their  memorable  but  eventually  unfortunate 
march  into  Brittany. 

Florent,  St,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Cher,  9  miles  S.  W» 
of  Bourges. 

Florektin,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Champagne,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Ar- 
mance  and  the  Armancon.  It  has  3000  in- 
habitants, and  some  cotton  manufactures. 
84  miles  S.S.  W.  of  Troyes,  and  13  N.N.E. 
of  Auxerre.  Long.  S.  11.  fi.  Lai.  47. 
56.  N. 

Florenvtlle,  a  smell  town  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, with  1850  inhabitants.  11  miles  N# 
of  Neufchateau. 

Flo  ax  s,  an  island  in  the  North  Pacific 
ocean,  near  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Qua* 
dra  and  Vancouver.  15  miles  in  length 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  from 
two  to  six  in  breadth.  Long.  834.  3.  E. 
Lat.  49.  80.  N. 

Flo  res,  a  small  island,  forming  one  of 
the  group  of  the  Azores.  Its  name  was 
given  by  the  Portuguese  from  the  molti* 
tude  of  flowers  with  which  it  appeared  to 
be  adorned.  It  is  about  30  mues  long, 
and  9  broad>  and  is  said  to  contain  1300  or 
1400  inhabitants.  Its  produce  consists  of 
wheat,  pulse,  and  poultry,  the  last  of  which 
is  reckoned  the  finest  in  the  world.  Cattf* 
are  numerous,  though  they  form  a  small 
breed>  like  those  er  Alderney  end  Sark. 


le  from  the  13th  to  the  15th  century;  at 
sent  its  productive  industry  is  confined  to 
ew  manufactures,  such  as  satin,  taffetas, 
nask,  straw  hats,  jewellery,  and  precious 
nes ;  the  woollen  manufactures  are  adapt- 
only  to  the  common  people.    Leghorn, 

VOL  11.    PART   II. 


It  is  the  see  of  A  good  many  vessels,  Icttng  their  longi* 
place  of  great    tude,  are  ebhged  to  put  into  the  Flores  for 


refreshments;  which  is  the  only  circum- 
stance that  preserves  any  stir  in  the  island. 
The  principal  towns  are  Santa  Cms  and 
Lagena,  on  the  east  coast.  Long.  31.  W. 
Lat.  39.  34»  N. 
Flores,   or  Exop,  an  island    in  the 
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-Eastern  Indian  sea,  extending  about  200 
miles  in  length,  by  between  40  and  50  in 
breadth,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  which 
is  a  strait  called  Flares  strait.  There  is  ft 
volcano  of  considerable  height  on  this 
island :  the  interior,  of  which  very  little  is 
known,  is  mountainous  and  woody,  but 
the  country  is  open  towards  the  coast.  San- 
dal wood  was  formerly  obtained  in  great 
abundance,  but  it  has  now  grown  scarce. 
The  island  belongs  to  the  sultan  of  Beeirta, 
in  the  island  of  Sumhawa,  who  derives  a 
considerable  revenue  from  the  edible  birds 
nests  found  on  it  The  Portuguese  formerly 
resorted  hither ;  and  there  are  still  persons 
dispersed  over  the  island  calling  themselves 
'their  descendants,  and  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Long.  120.  to  123.  E. 
liat.  8.  to  9.  S. 

Flores  Head,  the  north  extremity  of 
the  above  island. 

Flobsszti,  a  town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Moldavia,  63  miles  £.  of  Stepha- 
oowze. 

Florian,  St,  a  small  town  of  Lower 
Austria,  in  the  Quarter  of  the  Traun,  ce- 
lebrated for  an  ola  Augustine  abbey. 

FLORIDA,  a  country  of  North  America, 
situated  between  the  25  th  and  31st  degrees 
of  N.  lat  and  between  the  80th  and  91st 
degrees  of  W.  long.    It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  state  of  Georgia ;  east  by  the 
Atlantic ;  south  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ; 
and  west  by  the  Mississippi.    The  length 
of  this  country,  following  tne  sinuosities  of 
the  coast,  may  be  estimated  at  about  800 
miles.    Its  breadth  is  various.    The  broad- 
est part  of  West  Florida  is  about  130  miles, 
while  the  narrow  peninsula  of  East  Florida 
extends  from  south  to  north  400  miles. 
The  shape  of  the  country  is  very  irregular, 
and  nearly  resembles  the  letter  L.    Florida 
is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  in  the  year  1496,  eighteen  years 
before  it  was  known  to  the  Spaniards.    It 
received  its  present  name  from  John  Ponce, 
a  native  of  Spain,  who  sailed  from  Porto 
Rico  in  1513,  and  landed  here  in  April, 
when  the  fields  appeared  in  full  bloom* 
Its  conquest  was  afterwards  attempted  by 
different  Spanish  adventurers  without  suc- 
cess..»  At/last  it  was  accomplished  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  year  1539,  after  a  long 
and  bloody  struggle  with  the  natives.  From 
this  period  the  possession  of  this  part  of 
North  America  was  disputed  by  the  French, 
Spaniards,  and  British,  until  tne  year  1763, 
when  it  was  ceded  to  Britain,  in  exchange  for 
the  Havannah,  which  had  been  taken  from 
Spain  in  the  course  of  the  war.    The  coun- 
try was  divided  by  the  British  government 
into  East  and  West  Florida. 

West  Florida,  as  designated  by  Great 
Britain,  is  situated  between  the  Mississippi 


on  the  west,  and  the  Appalachicola  on  the 
east,  and  is  a  strip  of  land  running  along 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  for  400  miles.    East 
Florida  consists  of  a  large  peninsula  which 
runs  southward,  and  a  tract  of  land  ex- 
tending from  the  mouth  of  St  Mary,  west- 
ward to  the   river   Appalachicola.      The 
country  is  intersected  by  a  number  of  na- 
vigable streams,  which  in   West  Florida 
run  from  north  to  south  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico ;  and  in  East  Florida,  either  run 
into  the  gulf  or  into  the  Atlantic     The 
principal  of  these  are,  Pearl  river,  which 
rises  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  navigable  for  150  miles ;  the  Pss- 
cagola,    the    Mobile,    and    its    numerous 
branches;  the  Escambia,  and  other  streams 
railing  into  the  bay  of  Pensacola  ;  and  the 
Appalachicola,  with  its.  tributary  waters, 
serving  as  the  boundaryline  between  East 
and  West  Florida.     There  is  besides  a 
great  variety  of  smaller  creeks  which  axe 
formed  along  the  coast,  and  which  inter- 
sect the  low  country  in  every  direction. 
East  Florida  has  but  few  large  rivers.     The 
St  Mary's    and    Appalachicola   wash    the 
northern  and  southern  extremities.     The 
St  John's,  which  fells  into  the  bay  of 
Apalache,  is  nearly  200  miles  long,   and 
presents  an  easy  communication  with  St 
Augustine.     Indian  river  stretches  along 
the  peninsula  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 
Numerous  streams  of  less  note  penetrate 
the  coast,  affording  a  boat  navigation  of 
from  20  to  30  miles,  which  will  be  useful, 
in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  improvement, 
in  transporting  the  produce  of  the  interior 
to  the  ocean.    In  this  extensive  country  is 
to  be  found  a  variety  of  soils,  some  equal 
to  any  in  the  world,  others  indifferent,  and 
immense  tracts  exist  which  are  of  no  value 
whatever.    Seven  different  kinds  of  land 
are  generally  enumerated;  first,   the  pine 
barrens,    which  extend   over  almost    the 
whole  of  the  peninsula.    These  lands  pro- 
duce vast  quantities  of  yellow  and  pitch 
pine ;  also  shrubs  in  great  variety,  and  a 
species  of  wiry  grass  which  yields  suste- 
nance to  large  herds  of  cattle.     In   wet 
seasons  orchards  of  peach  and  mulberry 
flourish  remarkably  well  on  these  lands. 
The  second  is  called  hummock  land,  be- 
cause it  rises  in  mounts  or  small  tufts 
.  among  the  pines.    Most  of  the  uplands, 
remote  from  the  sea,  are  of  this  kind, 
which  is  fruitful  in  cotton,  indigo,  pota- 
toes, and  pulse.    The  third  is  prairie  or 
meadow  land,  because  it  is  destitute  of 
timber,  and  is  of  two  kinds.    The  first  is 
to  be  found  in  the  pine  barrens,  and  bang 
covered  with  sand,  is  wholly  unfit  for  ul- 
lage.   The  second  is  found  on  the  higb 
grounds,    and  produces  a  wild  grass  of 
which  cattle  and  wild  animals  are  extreme* 
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\y  fond.  The  swimpa  compose  the  fourth 
kind.  These  are  divided  into  river  and  in- 
land swamps.  The  latter  are  the  moat 
valuable,  because  they  produce  large  craps 
of  rice,  and  in  some  instances  the  best  cot* 
ton,  corn,  and  indigo,  in  the  country.  The 
natural  growth  of  the  river  swamps  con* 
gists  of  several  species  of  cypress,  Canes, 
reeds,  withes,  vines,  briars;  and  these 
are  so  numerous,  and  so  matted  together, 
as  to  be  impenetrable  to  man  or  beast. 
The  fifth  sort  is  composed  of  maishes, 
which  are  of  four  kinds,  two  of  them  oc- 
casiooally  covered  with  salt  water,  and 
two  with  fresh  water.  Some  of  the  fonner 
are  soft,  and  consist  of  a  very  moist  clay 
or  mud.  These  have  never  been  converted 
to  any  useful  purposes.  Others  consist  of  a 
marshy  clay,  which  in  dry  seasons  is  very 
hard,  and  affords  pasture  to  animals,  though 
it  communicates  a  bad  taste  to  their  muk 
and  flesh.  The  fresh  water  marshes  are 
similar  to  those  already  described,  and  are 
impregnated  with  saline  particles.  They 
produce  plenty  of  wild  oats*  The  sixth 
kind  of  soil  seems  to  be  a  species  of  marsh, 
which  is  denominated  galen.  These  are 
properly  water  courses,  covered  with  a 
spungy  earth,  and  mixed  and  bound  with 
vegetable  fibres.  They  tremble  like  a  jelly 
for  a  considerable  distance  about  the  spot 
impressed,  and  like  quicksands  they  gradu- 
ally absorb  whatever  is  placed  on  them. 
Cattle,  horses,  and  other  animals,  are  often 
swallowed  up,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  at- 
tempt a  passage  over  them.  They  produce 
•  stately  tree  called  loblolly  bay,  and  a  va- 
riety or  vines,  briars,  swamp  cypress,  and 
wild  grass.  They  also  contain  great  quan- 
tities of  nitrous  and  bituminous  earths, 
fossils,  marls,  magnetic,  and  other  iron  ore, 
as  likewise  lead,  coal,  chalk,  freestone, 
chrystals,  and  white  topazes.  Ambergris 
sad  natural  pitch  are  also  found  in  these 
marshes.  The  seventh  kind  of  soil  is 
chiefly  composed  of  the  more  elevated 
grounds,  which  are  covered  with  large 
trees  of  different  species,  similar  to  those 
of  Georgia  and  the  Mississippi  territory. 

The  Floridas  abound  in  vegetable  pro- 
Auctions  of  all  sorts,  and  of  the  most  luxu- 
riant growth.  They  produce  no  less  than 
eight  different  kinds  of  oak,  plenty  of 
white  and  black  walnut,  hickory,  cbesnuts, 
three  kinds  of  mulberry,  four  kinds  of  the 
mogilalia,  orange  and  fig  trees,  persimmon 
and  sycamore;  as  also  a  vast  variety  of 
plums,  and  other  indigenous  fruits,  such 
as  limes,  prunes,  peaches,  figs,  grapes, 
melons,  &c  Olives  are  also  cultivated 
with  success;  and  St  John's  river,  and 
some  of  the  lakes,  are  bordered  with  orange 
groves.  The  annona,  lime,  and  mahoe,  are 
indigenous,  as  also  many  medicinal  plants. 


West  Florida  exhibits  the  greatest  ferti- 
lity ;  and  here  wheat  grows  abundantly,  as 
also  barley,  oats,  corn,  peas,  buck  wheat, 

Se,  and  rice  The  climate  is  various:  in 
e  peninsula  or  southern  part  of  Florida 
the  thermometer  stands  habitually,  in  sum- 
mer, between  84.  and  88.  of  Fahrenheit, 
in  the  shade;  and  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  it  frequently  rises  to 
94.  In  winter  it  seldom  freezes,  nor  is  the 
cold  ever  so  severe  as  to  injure  the  China 
orange  tree.  In  West  Florida  the  mercury 
seldom  falls  below  30  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit, and  seldom  rises  above  94.  in  the 
shade.  The  climate  towards  the  west  is 
more  temperate  than  on  the  east  On  the 
eastern  coast  the  trade  winds  prevail,  and 
cool  the  air  in  summer;  but  in  the  west 
the  air  is  refreshed  by  breezes  from  the  Ap- 
palachian mountains,  which  are  Still  more 
cool  and  temperate.  During  the  summer 
heavy  gales  of  wind  beat  against  the  east 
side  of  the  peninsula,  while  the  interior  is 
subject  to  dreadful  squalls.  Along  the 
gulf  storms  and  hurricanes  are  common 
just  before  and  after  the  autumnal  equinox ; 
but  thunder  and  lightning  are  less  fre- 
quent and  violent  than  in  the  neighbouring 
territory  of  Georgia,  or  in  the  Carolines. 
In  the  forests  and  deserts  are  found  several 
species  of  wild  beasts,  as  the  panther,  wild 
cat,  buffalo,  fox,  hare,  goat,  rabbit,  otter, 
racoon,  flying  squirrel,  armadillo,  opossum, 
guano,  and  several  sorts  of  serpents.  Birds 
are  in  great  variety,  and  numerous:  among 
others,  are  found  the  crane,  heron,  goose, 
wild  duck,  pigeon,  partridge,  thrush,  jay, 
hawk,  maccaw,  and  a  great  number  of 
others.  The  rivers  abound  in  fish,  but  are 
at  the  same  time  infested  with  voracious 
alligators. 

From  the  finjt  of  July  to  the  middle  of 
October,  fevers  are  prevalent  in  both  the 
Floridas.  They  are  usually  preceded  by 
heavy  rains,  and  sultry  weather.  Those 
of  plethoric  habits,  and  sanguine  consti- 
tutions, are  the  most  liable  to  be  attacked. 
Inflammatory  fevers,  of  domestic  origin, 
are  rarely  experienced.  The  yellow  fever 
occasionally  makes  its  appearance;  but  it 
has  always  been  traced  to  the  islands,  parti- 
cularly to  the  Havannah.  Intermittents 
are  endemical,  and  often  prove  tedious ;  but 
they  commonly  yield  to  the  prescriptions  of 
skilful  physicians. 

The  Floridas,  which  were  ceded  to  Bri- 
tain at  the  peace  of  1763,  were  recovered 
by  Spain  in  1781,  and  confirmed  to  her  by 
the  peace  of  1783.  In  1810  a  revolution 
took  place  in  West  Florida,  and  agents  were 
dispatched  to  Washington  from  some  of  its 
leaders,  who  had  an  interview  with  the 
American  president,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing admitted  into  the  confederation  of  the 
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United  States.  In  the  meantime  the  Ame- 
rican government  took  means  for  occu- 
pying die  country,  conformable  to  a  claim 
which  they  had  been  urging  since  the  year 
1801.  In  that  year  they  had  purchased 
Louisiana  from  the  French,  of  which  they 
contended  that  West  Florida  formed  a  part 
A  negotiation  was  at  the  same  lime  set  on 
foot  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
for  the  cession  of  East  Florida.  Spain, 
however,  has  always  shewn  a  reluctance  to 
part  with  this  possession ;  and  the  negotia- 
tions entered  into  by  the  United  States  for 
procuring  the  cession  of  it,  not  having;  been 
attended  with  the  desired  success,  in  the 
year  1818. a  force  under  the  orders  of  ge- 
neral Jackson  marched  into  the  country, 
and  took  possession  of  Pensacola,  after  some 
slight  resistance  from  the  Spanish  troops. 
This  act  has  been  since  disavowed  by  the 
American  government,  and  die  troops  are 
to  be  recalled,  on  condition  that  the  Spa- 
nish government  shall  effectually  restrain 
the  Indians  who  occupy  this  portion  of  their 
territories,  from  making  incursions  on  the 
American  colonists  settled  in  the  contigu- 
ous districts  of  Georgia.  The  negotiations, 
however,  for  the  cession  both  of  East  end 
West  Florida  are  still  carrying  on ;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  the  whole  of  this  extensive 
country  will  in  no  long  period  be  finally  an- 
nexed to  the  dominions  of  the  United  States. 
The  chief  towns  of  West  Florida  are  Baton 
Rouge,  originally  a  French  settlement ;  the 
town  of  Mobile,  containing  from  70  to  80 
houses  ;  Pensacola,  of  which  the  population 
does  not  exceed  400.  St  Augustine  is  the 
chief  town  of  East  Florida :  it  contained  in 
1772,  1000  inhabitants,  but  it  has  since 
declined.  The  whole  population  of  the 
Floridas  has  been  estimated  at  40,000. 
From  the  Mississippi  to  Pearl  river,  in  West 
Florida,  maj  r  Stoddart,  in  his  instructive 
work  on  Louisiana,  estimates  the  inhabit- 
ants at  not  more  than  12,000;  and  from 
Pearl  river  to  the  Appalachicola,  which  in- 
cludes the  whole  of  West  Florida,  he  states 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  towns  of 
Pensacola  and  Mobile,  there  are  not  more 
than  100  families  settled.  The  whole  of 
that  tract  to  the  eastward  of  Pensacola  he 
considers  an  uninhabited  wilderness.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  country  is  occupied 
by  Indian  tribes,  of  whom  no  accurate  cal- 
culation can  be  made. 

Florida,  Cape,  the  most  easterly  point 
of  East  Florida.  Long.  80.  37.  Vt.  Lat. 
g5.  44.  N. 

Florida,  Gulf  of,  the  channel  between 
the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  the  Bahama 
islands,  north  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
through  which  the  gulf  stream  finds  a  pas- 
sage, and  runs  to  the  north-east  along  the 
JVinericon  coast. 


Florida,  la,  one  of  the  Solomon  isl&nfc, 
in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  bj 
Mendana. 

Florida  Keys,  or  Martyr's  Island?, 
a  number  of  rocks  and  sand  banks,  bouri* 
ed  west  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  east  bv 
that  of  Florida.  The  great  sand  bank  ex- 
tends  from  the  peninsula  of  East  Florida 
inward,  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  font 
of  a  nook. 

Florida,  Rio,  a  river  of  New  Spain,  in 
North  America,  which  takes  its  rise  in  lat. 
96.  SO.  N. ;  and  after  a  course  of  about  1ft 
miles,  discharges  itself  into  the  Concta. 

Florida  Stream,  a  channel  which  sept- 
rates  the  island  of  Cuba  from  the  coast  of 
Florida,  between  the  gulf  of  Florida  ami 
the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Flo  ri  £&,  St,  a  small  town  of  France,  6 
miles  W.  of  Chatillon  sur  Indre,  and  3* 
S.  of  Tours. 

Flo  hi  mont,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Upper  Alsace,  8  miles  £.  of  Befbrt 

Florissant,  a  small  village  of  Louisiam, 
on  the  Missouri,  containing  370  inhabit- 
ants. 

Florsheim,  a  large  village  of  the  duehj 
of  Nassau,  on  the  Maine.     Population  1 300. 

Floss,  a  river  of*  Silesia,  which  roasim* 
the  Oder  *  miles  N.  W.  of  Breslau. 

Floss,  a  small  town  in  the  Bavarian 
states,  N.  of  the  Danube.    Population  1500. 

6  miles  E.  N.  £.  of  Weiden. 
Flossorabek,  a  river  of  Germany,  which 

branches  off  from  the  Etster,  and  joins  the 
same  river  again  about  3  mike  £.  of  Mow- 
burg. 

Flota,  or  Flotay,  one  of  the  Orkney 
islands,  situated  between  the  islands  of 
Waes  and  South  Ronaldshay,  about  3  miks 
from  each.  It  is  three  miles  long  and  one 
broad,  partly  cultivated,  partly  covered  with 
heath.    Population  £00. 

Flotta,  one  of  the  smaller  Hebrides,  oa 
tfce  north-west  coast  of  Lewis. 

Flotte,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  isle  of  Rhe.     Population  3000. 

7  miles  W.  of  La  Rochelle. 

Flotz,  a  small  town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Walachia,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Jalonitza  and  the  Danube. 

Flour,  Sr,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cantal,  which  stands  od  a 
steep  basalt  rock,  accessible  only  on  one 
side,  nearly  900  feet  above  the  great  road. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  but  is  not  a  well 
built  town.  Dessafac,  tlie  French  general. 
who  fell  at  Marengo,  was  a  native  of  this 
town.  Population  5300.  34  miles  E.  tf 
Aurillac,  and  50  S.  of  Clermont.  Long.  A 
5.  89.  E.  Lat.  45.  I.  53.  N. 

Flouressas,  a  village  of  France,  in  thf 
department  of  the  Lot,  9  miles  S.W.  ol 
Cahors. 
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Flo wia,  a  parish  of  England,  in  North- 
ampton, 68  miles  N.  from  London,  contain- 
ing 831  inhabitants. 

Flowertown,  a  small  village  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  Montgomery  county,  13  miles 
N.  of  Philadelphia. 

Floyd's  Fork,  a  river  of  Kentucky, 
which  runs  into  the  river  Salt.  Long.  85. 
57.  W.  Lat.  37.  48.  N. 

Floyd's  River,  a  small  river  in  North 
America,  which  runs  into  the  Missouri,  so 
called  after  an  American  soldier  belonging 
to  the  expedition  of  captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  who  died  there. 

Flcklen,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Schwiu,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
lake  of  Lucern.  Here  is  William  Tail's 
chapel.    9  miles  N.  of  Altor£ 

Flu  met,  a  small  town  of  Savoy,  on  the 
Arly.  Population  1050.  31  miles  S.  £.  of 
Geneva,  and  30  N.  £.  of  Charaberry. 

Flums,  a  large  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  8t  Gall,  on  the  Lenes,  5  miles 
W.  of  Sargans. 

Flurry,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs 
into  the  bay  of  Dundalk,  about  a  mile  £•  of 
Dundalk. 

Flushing,  an  important  seaport  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  island  of  Walcheren, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  8cheldt,  at  the 
embouchure  of  that  river  into  the  North 
sea.  The  approach  to  the  harbour  is  be- 
tween two  jetties,  which  break  the  action 
of  the  sea,  Inside  of  the  town  are  two  ba- 
sins, one  of  such  site  and  depth  as  to  con- 
tain a  fleet  of  men  of  war ;  hence  the  im-» 
portance  of  this  place  to  the  French,  who 
stipulated  in  1795  for  its  possession  jointly 
with  the  Dutch,  and  afterwards  obtained  it 
exclusively.  The  batteries  sweep  the  mouth 
of  the  8cheldt,  but  the  width  of  that  river 
(3  miles)  prevents  them  from  having  the 
complete  command  of  it  Flushing  is  a 
noted  resort  of  Epgli&b  smugglers  both  in 
peace  and  war.  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  was  the  birth  place  of  De  Ruyter.  It 
sustained  in  1800  a  siege  from  the  British 
army  landed  in  Walcheren,  on  the  expedi- 
tion against  Antwerp:  it  was  taken,  and 
not  evacuated  until  83d  December  in  that 
year.  Our  commanders,  on  anticipating 
the  necessity  of  a  retreat,  did  as  much  in- 
jury  as  possible  to  the  basin  for  men  of 
war.  Bonaparte  soon  after  annexed  the 
island  of  Walcheren  to  France,  and  it 
continued  in  that  situation  until  1814. 
The  population  of  Flushing  is  5700.  Old 
Flushing  is  a  suburb  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town. 

Flushing,  a  town  of  America,  on  a  bay 
in  Long  island.  Long.  73. 50.  W.  Lat.  40. 
45.  N. 

Fluted  Cape,  a  lofty  promontory  at  the 
southern  entrance  of  Adventure  bay,  on  the 


east  coast  of  Brtmy's  island.  It  consists  of 
immense  basaltic  columns  of  a  reddish  co- 
lour, rising  400  or  500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

Fluvanna,  a  county  of  Virginia,  bound- 
ed north  by  Albemarle,  north-east  by  Lou- 
isa, east  by  Goochland,  west  by  Amherst, 
and  south  by  James  river,  whicn  divides  it 
from  Buckingham.  It  is  99  miles  long  and 
30  broad,  and  contains,  according  to  the  last 
census,  4775  inhabitants.  Columbia  is  the 
chief  town. 

Fluvanna,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which 
rises  in  the  Blue  mountains,  and  runs  into 
the  Rivanna  at  Columbia,  to  form  James 
river. 

Fluvia,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Mediterranean 
near  Ampurias.  long.  9.  56.  £.  Lat.  49. 
10.  N. 

Fly  Island,  an  island  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific ocean,  discovered  by  Le  Maire  and 
Schouten  in  the  year  1616,  and  so  named 
by  them  from  the  number  of  flies  seen 
there.  It  is  covered  with  trees,  but  appa- 
rently a  lagoon  is  formed  in  the  interior  by 
the  flowing  of  the  tide.  The  navigators 
observed  some  inhabitants,  who  were  naked. 
Long.  150.  90.  W.  Lat.  15.  S. 

Foa,  one  of  the  Happaee  islands,  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  between  Haano  and  Le- 
fooga,  to  each  of  which  it  is  connected  by  a 

Foe  a,  a  small  African  island,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Calabar  river,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  called  Wyndorp  by  the  Dutch. 
Wood,  water,  and  provisions,  may  be  ob- 
tained here. 

Focaro,  a  mountain  of  Naples,  90  miles 
N.B.  ofTarento. 

Fochabers,  a  small  town  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Banff,  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  Spey,  which  is  crossed  by 
a  fine  new  bridge,  340  feet  long,  and  con- 
sisting of  four  arches.  In  the  vicinity  is 
Gordon  eattle,  a  fine  seat  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  Gordon.  Population  about  1000. 
9  miles  B.  of  Elgin,  54  N.  W.  of  Aberdeen, 
and  191  N.  of  Edinburgh. 

Fo-chan,  a  town  of  China,  near  Canton, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  whereon 
that  city  stands,  up  to  which  the  tide  flows. 
It  extends  about  three  miles  along  the  river, 
in  a  single  row  of  large  well  built  houses, 
intersected  in  some  places  by  lanes.  One  of 
the  two  custom-houses  which  are  here  is  a 
fine  building ;  and  not  far  distant  is  a  temple. 
Grosnier  observes  that,  properly  speaking, 
Fo-chan  is  only  a  village,  being  uninclosed 
by  walls,  and  not  having  a  governor ;  but 
that  it  is  the  largest  and  most  populous 
in  the  universe,  because  it  is  said  to  be  three 
leagues  in  circuit,  and  to  contain  1,000,0<X) 
of  inhabitants. 
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Focras,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island 
of  Nipbon,  145  miles  N.  W.  of  Jeddo. 

Fochjsa,  Fogoia,  or  Phoggia,  a  seaport 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  Natolia,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hermus,  in  the  gulf  of  Smyr- 
na, anciently  called  Pbocea,  The  Turkish 
fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Venetians  near 
this  place,  in  1650.  38  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Pergamo,  and  88  N.W.  of  Smyrna.  Long. 
26.  39.  £.  Lat  38.  44.  N. 

Foczani,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
on  the  Milkow,  which  divides  it  into  two 

C,  the  one  in  Walachia,  the  other  in 
lavia.  It  was  formerly  large,  and  had 
a  considerable  trade,  but  was  ruined  in  the 
military  operations  of  1789;  and  although 
rebuilt,  it  has  not  yet  recovered  its  former 
prosperity.  The  Turks  were  defeated  here 
m  that  year  by  the  Russians,  with  the  loss 
of  their  camp,  magazines,  16  standards,  and 
18  pieces  of  cannon.  54  miles  W.  N.  W. 
of  Galacz.    Long.  87. 13.  E.  Lat  44. 48.  N. 

Fodderty,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
counties  of  Ross  and  Cromarty.  It  is 
chiefly  situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  with 
high  fulls.    Population  1900. 

Foe-Petune-Hotun,  a  town  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  16  miles  N.  of  Petoune-Hotuu. 

Foe  ld  war,  a  large  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Tolna,  on  the  Danube,  oppo- 
site Colocsa.  Population  8500.  Long.  18. 
86.  3;  E.  tat.  46.  48.  85.  N. 

Foelo,  Nord,  a  small  island  in  the 
North  sea,  near  the  coast  of  Lapland,  Lat, 
69.  48.  N. 

Foelo,  Sbyer,  a  small  island  in  the 
North  sea,  near  the  coast  of  Lapland.  Lat. 
69.  38.  N. 

Foemund's  Lake,  a  lake  of  Norway,  $0 
miles  long  and  from  8  to  5  wide.  130  miles 
N.  of  Christiania. 

Fooara8,  a  considerable  district  of  Tran- 
sylvania, lying  upon  the  Aluta,  containing 
680  square  miles,  The  chief  town  is  F6* 
garas. 

Fogaras,  a  small  town  of  Transylvania, 
in  the  county  of  Zarand,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Aluta.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  of 
the  Greek  church,  and  has  a  beautiful 
bridge  over  the  river.  Part  of  tbe  town 
was  burned  down  in  1774,  and  was  rebuilt 
on  an  improved  plan.  Population  3000.  88 
miles  W.  of  Cronstadt,  and  86  N.E.  of 
Hermanstadt.  Long.  84. 89.  SO.  E.  Lat, 
45.  48.  47.  N. 

Fogau,  a  village  of  Styria,  in  the  circle 
of  Grata,  near  the  small  town  of  Stress.  It 
has  a  large  and  elegant  church. 

Fooelk,  a  small  island  on  the  west  side 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Long.  17.  44.  E, 
Lat.  60,  38.  N. 

Fogoi,  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
inland  of  Bouro,  Long.  186.  84.  E.  Lat, 
:*.  88.  Nf  , 


Foggta,  a  considerable  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  Capitanata,  containing  1 7,000  inhabit- 
ants.  It  long  possessed  importance,  from 
being  a  staple  for  wool  and  corn,  and  the 
seat  of  the  dogano  or  register  office  for  col- 
lecting the  tax  on  the  sheep  which  pas 
periodically  to  and  from  the  pastures  of 
Puglia.  In  former  ages,  when  intestine 
wars  were  frequent,  and  property  insecure, 
it  was  necessary  to  collect  rents  and  other 
dues  at  a  central  establishment  of  this  na- 
ture ;  and  the  office  of  Foggia  was  even 
authorised  to  appoint  deputations  to  other 
towns.  Of  late,  however,  this  has  been 
comparatively  disused.  The  square  of  Fog- 
gia, and  several  of  its  streets,  are  under- 
mined with  vaults,  where  corn  is  stored  and 
preserved  from  year  to  year,  the  sides  of 
them  being  faced  with  stone,  and  all  orifices 
carefully  closed  up.  The  town  is  well 
built,  most  of  the  houses  being  reconstruct* 
ed  since  the  earthquake  of  1738.  A  gnat 
fair  is  held  here  in  May.  1 6  miles  S.  W.  of 
Manfredonia,  and  48  N.  E.  of  Benevento. 
Long.  15.  38.  £.  Lat.  41.  85.  N. 

Foggora,  a  district  in  Abyssinia,  dis- 
membered from  Begemder,  consisting  of  a 
small  strip,  35  miles  in  length  and  12  in 
breadth,  between  the  mountains  of  Begem- 
der and  the  lake  of  Dembea. 

Foggy,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
of  North  America.  Long.  899. 11.  E.  Lat 
54.  54.  N. 

Foggy,  Cape,  a  cape  on  an  island  nesr 
the  south  coast  of  Alaska,  in  the  North  Pa- 
cific ocean.  Long.  808.  46.  £.  Lat.56.3lN. 

Foggy  Island,  an  island  in  the  North 
Pacific  ocean,  near  the  west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica. It  is  about  9  leagues  in  compass,  aid 
is  in  lat  56. 10.  N.  long.  808.  45.  £. 

Foglia,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  fills  into 
the  gulf  of  Venice  at  Pesaro. 

Fogliano,  a  lake  of  the  Popedom,  in  the 
Camnapna  di  Roma,  near  the  set,  with 
which  it  communicates. 

Foglizso,  a  small  town  of  Piedmont, 
with  8400  inhabitants.  5  miles  N.W.  of 
Chivasso. 

Fooloe,  the  most  easterly  of  die  Faroe 
islands,  towards  the  north.    Lat  68.  S.  N. 

Fogkano,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in  Ro- 
magna,  on  the  Lamone.  16  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Faemsa,  and  81  W.  by  S.  of  Forti. 

Fogo,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Berwick,  6  miles  in  length  and  about  4 
in  breadth.    Population  450. 

Fogo,  a  small  island  near  the  east  coast 
of  Newfoundland.  Long.  54. 10.  W.  Lat. 
50.  8.  N. 

Fohem pook,  a  small  town  in  Provence, 
the  birth  place  of  Barrat,  the  well  known 
member  of  the  French  directory  in  1796, 
1797, 1798,  and  1799. 

Fqkh,  a  small  island  pf  Denmark,  on  tb 
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welt  coast  of  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  about 
19  miles  in  circumference,  and  containing 
5G00  inhabitants,  employed  chiefly  in  navi- 
gation. Since  1806  a  harbour  has  been 
erected  in  this  island,  capable  of  containing 
40  or  50  middle-sized  merchantmen.  Long. 
8.  31.  £.  Lat  54.  44.  N. 

Foheag,  a  town  of  Persia)  in  the  province 
of  Fare,  18  miles  S.  of  Yezd. 

FoHusjy  or  Fohraj,  a  town  of  Persia, 
in  the  province  of  Meckran,  260  miles 
W.X.W.  of  Kej.  Long.  58. 20.  W.  Lat 
S3.  N. 

Fojano,  a  village  of  Tuscany,  on  the 
Chiara,  near  Arena 

Foissr,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Yonne,  1 1  miles  £.  of  Sens. 

Foix,  a  small  town  of  France,  the  capi- 
ta] of  the  department  of  the  Arriege,  and 
situated  on  the  river  Arriege.  Population 
3600.  The  adjoining  country,  called  the 
county  of  Foix,  borders  on  Languedoc,  and 
is  in  general  hilly.  It  has  mines  of  iron, 
extensive  woods,  and  occasionally  good  pas- 
turage. The  town  stands  9  miles  S.  of 
Pamiers,  and  34  S.  of  Toulouse. 

Foki  a,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Bosnia,  30  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Zwornik,  and 
75  S.S.W.  of  Belgrade. 

Fo-kiek,  a  province  of  China,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Tche-lriang, 
on  the  east  by  the  Chinese  sea,  on  the  south 
by  Quang-tong,  and  on  the  west  by  Kiang- 
ai.  This  province  is  of  large  extent,  com- 
prehending the  Pang-hon  or  Piscadore 
islands,  and  also  the  island  of  Formosa, 
under  its  j  urisdiction.  The  air  is  agreeable, 
warm,  and  salubrious.  Quicksilver,  copper, 
lead,  and  iron,  are  produced  here;  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  there  are  gold  mines,  but 
■one  are  allowed  to  be  worked.  The  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  trees  suitable  for 
ship-building;  abundance  of  rice  is  culti- 
vated ;  and  agriculture  in  several  districts 
is  skilfully  prosecuted.  The  high  grounds 
are  disposed:  in  terraces  rising  above  each 
other,  to  which  water  is  conducted  in  pipes 
made  of  the  bamboo,  which  grows  here  in 
great  plenty.  In  this  province  are  manu- 
factured steel  implements,  used  in  all  the 
arts :  cloth  is  made  from  hemp  and  cotton ; 
and  the  best  paper  and  pencils.  The  silks 
and  cloth  are  of  extraordinary  fineness  and 
beauty.  The  port  of  Enfouy  was  formerly 
open  to  European  vessels,  but  all  their  trade 
has  been  transferred  to  Canton.  Consider- 
able commerce  is  carried  on  between  Fo- 
kien  and  Japan,  Formosa,  the  Philippine 
islands,  Java,  Cambodia,  and  Siam.  Every 
city  is  said  to  have  a  peculiar  dialect,  which 
proves  particularly  inconvenient  to  •travel- 
lers. Fou-tcheou,  the  capital,  is  a  com- 
mercial city,  and  also  celebrated  for  its  lite- 
rati; besides  which  there  are  other  large 


towns,  as  Tsuen-tchosu,  Yeu-pii|g,  and* 
Tchang-tcheou.     The  population  of  the 
province  is  computed  at  15,000,000. 

Foldenpiord,  a  large  bay  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Nordknd.  It  is  danger- 
ous to  navigate,  and  hardly  a  year  passes 
without  the  loss  of  boats  and  other  small 
vessels. 

Folembbay,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aisne,  near  the  forest  of 
Coussy.  6  miles  S.E.  of  Chauny,  and  14 
W.  by  S.  ofLaon. 

Folxshill,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Warwick,  two-thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  occupied  in 
trade  and  manufactures.  Population  3480. 
3  miles  N.  E.  of  Coventry. 

Foleykumpa,  a  village  of  Africa,  near, 
the  Gambia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cantore. 

Folgias,  a  powerful  people  of  Africa,  in*, 
the  interior,  from  the  Grain  coast  and 
Sierra  Leone.  They  are  now  united  to  the 
Karows,  but  depend  on  the  sovereign  of 
Monou. 

Foligno,  a  town  of  the  Ecclesiastical, 
states,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  on  the  To- 
pino.  It  is  ancient,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  owed  its  extension  to  the  influx  of  fu- 
gitives from  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards, 
in  the  6th  century.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and 
has  some  good  streets,  without  any  public 
edifice  of  note.  Here  are  manufactures  of 
sUk  and  paper.  Population  7000.  10  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Spoleto,  and  15  S.E.  of  Pe- 
rugia. 

Foliingham,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle 
which  was  destroyed  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  also  the  remains  of  the  monastery  of 
Sempringham.  A  market  is  kept  nere 
weekly,  and  there  are  several  fairs  annual* 
ly.  Population  659.  27  miles  S.  of  Lin- 
coln, and  107  N.  of  London. 

Folxstone,  or  Folkestone,  a  town  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Keut,  with  a 
spacious  harbour  capable  of  receiving 
vessels  of  300  tons.  This  part  of  the  coast 
is  defended  by  a  battery  and  three  martello 
towers.  The  sea  is  making  rapid  encroach- . 
ments  unou  it,  and  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
stroyed tour  churches  and  a  convent  which 
once  stood  here.  Folkstone  chiefly  consists 
of  three  narrow  irregular  ill  paved  streets. 
Besides  the  parish  church,  it  contains  places 
of  worship  for  Baptists,  Methodists,  and 
Quakers.  It  has  a  free  school,  which  was 
founded  in  pursuance  of  a  bequest  by  the 
celebrated  Dr  Harvey,  a  native  of  this  place. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  m  the  fisheries,  and  other  mari- 
time pursuits.  Folkstone  has  lately  been 
much  resorted  to  for  sea  bathing,  ana  it  has 
hot  and  cold  baths.      It  hvVU  a  weekly 
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market  and  an  annual  fair.      Population. 
3697.     7  miles  8,  W.  of  Dow,  and  79 
£.  8.  £.  of  London.    Long,  h  10.  E.   Lat. 
51.  5.  N, 

Folqdik,  St,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  14  miles, 
N.W.ofStOmer. 

Foltea,  a  small  town  and  fortress  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  in  die 
district  of  La  Recca. 

Foly,  an  island  of  Ireland,  in  the  river 
Lee,  in  the  county*  of  Cork,  0  miles  £.  of 
Cork. 

Fomawo,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs 
into  the  Adriatic,  in  long.  14. 5.  E.  lat.  49. 
40.  N. 

Fombio,  a  small  town  of  Lorabardy,  6 
miles  N.  of  Pavia,  and  15  S.  S.  £.  of  Lodi. 
Fou-ul-silh,  a  town  of  the  Arabian 
Irak,  on  the  Tigris,  90  miles  N.  of  Vaait 
Fox.    See  Bancock. 

FoKAtti,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island 
of  Ximo,  8  miles  S.  of  Taisero. 

Foncouverte,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Charente, 
3  miles  from  Saintes. 

Fond  de  l'Istsb  de  Vache,  a  settlement 
of  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  8Q  miles  W.  of 
Jaqnemel. 

Fond  dbs  Negres,  a  town  on  the  south 
coast  of  Hispaniola,  40  miles  W.  of  Jaque- 
mel.  • 

Fond,  le  Petit,  a  settlement  of  the 
island  of  Hispaniola,  near  the  west  coast. 
15  miles  N.E.  of  St  Mark. 

Fonde,  Isles  de,  three  small  islands  in 
the  Southern  Indian  ocean,  near  the  south 
coast  of  Kerguelen's  land.  Long.  68.  39. 
£.    Lat  49. 41.  8, 

Foxdbroy,  a  town  of  Virginia,  on  the 
Rappahanock,  10  miles  8.E.  of  Leeds. 
Long.  76.  54.  W.    Lat.  38.  9.  N. 

Fondbttes,  a  town  of  France,  consist* 
ing  of  nearly  500  houses,  and  situated  near 
the  Loir,  5  miles  W.  of  Tours, 

Fondi,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  on  the  Garkliano.  It 
conaiats  of  only  one  street,  and  is  built  on 
the  Via  Appia,  which  remains  here  in  its  ori- 
ginal state,  and  consists  of  large  flags  skil- 
fully fitted  together  without  cement.  This 
road  intersects,  nearly  in  the  middle,  the 
fertile  valley  of  Fondi ;  between  it  and  the 
sea  is  the  fine  lake  called  anciently  Lacus 
Fondanus,  and  now  the  Lago  di  Fondi ;  it . 
is  formed  by  several  streams  from  the  ad- 
jacent mountains,  and  its  borders  are  co- 
vered with  myrtles  and  poplars,-  here  is 
also  a  number  of  orange  ana  cypress  trees. 
The  water  of  the  lake  flows  into  the  sea  by 
two  channels.  The  wines  of  fondi  are 
still  in  repute,  but  the  place  is  rendered 
unhealthy  by  the  exhalations  occasionally 
wsmg  from  fhe  adjacent  plains,  which  are 


subject  to  inundation.    Population  4980- 
40  miles  W.  of  Capua,  and  64  E.  of  Rome. 
Fondo,  or  Scoglio  Foxdo,  a  small  island 
in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  near  Use   coast  of 
Istria.    Long.  13.  40.  £.    Lat.  +5.  14.  N 
Fondo     See  Qutel-Pfimd. 
Fonducli,  a  Turkish  village  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Pera,  an  extensive  suburb  of  Con- 
stantinople.   It  has  a  palace  belonging  to 
the  sultan,  and  near  it  are  the  melon  gar- 
dens of  Dulraah  Batschi. 

Fokdule,  a  mountain  of  Provence,  in 
the  department  of  the  Var,  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river.  Part  of  it  gave  way  in 
1800,  filled  up  several  valises,  and  buried 
a  number  of  houses. 

Foko,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  second 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Hou-quang.  475 
miles  S.S.  W.  of  Pekin.  Long.  ill.S2.fc. 
Lat  99.  38.  N. 

Fong,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  45 
miles  N.  W.  of  Pesu. 

Fono,  a  town  of  China,   of  the  third 
rank,  in  Quang-tong,  30  miles  N.  of  Oei. 
Fokga,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Niphon,  65  miles  S.  E.  of  Meaco. 

Foxg-chax,  a  town  in  the  island  of 
Formosa,  which  under  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment was  considered  of  the  third  rank.  25 
miles  S.  of  Tay-ouan. 

Foxg-chaxo,  a  town  of  Core*,  11  mfla 
S.  of  Hoang-tcheou. 

Foxg-hoa,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Tcbe-kiang,  11  miles  S.  W. 
of  Ning-po. 

Foxg-hoa-tchikg,  a  town  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  on  the  borders  of  Corea;  large, 
populous,  and  commercial.  Its  chief  ma- 
nufacture is  of  white  and  transparent  paper, 
fabricated  from  cotton,  which  is  used  in 
windows  instead  of  glass.  Many  Chinese 
are  settled  hem  Long.  143.  49.  £.  Lat. 
40.  31.  N. 

Foxg-kibou,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Honan,  S6  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Pue-krun. 

Fong-sin,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  thud 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-si,  26  miles 
W.  of  Kan-tchang. 

,  Fong-tchixo,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  the  province  of  He-tehe-li, 
situated  in  a  fine  and  fertile  coontrv.  It 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
the  stream  of  which  is  rapid  'in  the  vicinity. 
The  town  is  said  to  be  rather  in  a  state  of 
decay.    12  .miles  N.  of  Ktang. 

Foxg-tchuen,  a  town  in  the  Iringdna 
pt  Corea,  57  miles  W.  of  Hoang-tcheou. 

Foxg-tchubn,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  the  province  of  Qoang-tong, 
17  miles  W.  of  Te- king. 

Foxg-tex,  a  town  €f  the  kingdom  of 
Cores,  24  mUet  N.  N.  W.  of  King-ki-tao. 
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Fono-y  anq,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  first 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  situ- 
ated on  a  mountain  near  the  Yellow  river. 
Being  the  birth  place  of  the  emperor  who  in 
1368  founded  the  last  Chinese  dynasty,  he 
resolved  to  embellish  the  city,  and  render  it 
the  seat  of  government.  Accordingly,  hav- 
ing driven  out  the  western  Tartars  who 
had  become  masters  of  it,  he  established  his 
court,  and  named  the  city  Fong-yang,  sig- 
nifying the  Place  of  (he  Eaglet  splendour. 
Bat  being  diverted  from  his  original  pur- 
pose by  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  and 
the  scarcity  of  water ;  but  above  all,  on  ac- 
count of  the  site  of  his  father's  tomb,  ho 
transferred  his  residence  to  the  city  of  Nan- 
king ;  and  the  few  works  completed  were 
abandoned.  This  city  includes  several  cul- 
tivated fields  within  its  walls,  and  compre- 
hends IB  towns  under  its  jurisdiction.  340 
miles  S.  of  jPekin.  Long.  U  7.  £.  Lat.  33. 
5i.N. 

Fonia,  a  kingdom  of  Western  Africa, 
situated  on  the  lower  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Gambia.  It  extends  about  7  leagues 
along  the  river,  and  includes  the  town  of 
Vimain.  It  is  said  to  be  considerably  re- 
duced by  the  number  of  its  subjects  who 
have  been  sold  into  slavery. 

Fon-jun,  a  town  of  die  third  rank:,  in 
Pe-tehe-li,  80  miles  S.  of  tsun-hoa. 

Fohs,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot,  with  1000  inhabit- 
ants. 19  miles  8.  of  St  Cere,  and  4  N.  \V. 
ofFigeac    Long.  2.2,  E.    Lat  44.  40.  N. 

Pons,  Cape,  a  promontory  on  the  south 
esstt  of  Minorca.  Long.  4.  10.  E.  Lat, 
39. 40.  N. 

Fonseca   Bat.    SeeAmapalla. 

Fonsvielle,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Provence,  with  1900  inhabitants.  f  miles 
8.&ofTarasoon. 

Fontaine,  a  small  town  of  Franco,  in 
0*  department  of  the  Loire  and  Cher,  si- 
tuated on  a  hill,  14  miles  N.  W.  of  Blois. 

Fontaine,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
la  Vendee,  3  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Fontenay. 

Fontaine,  La,  a  village  of  France,  in 
Alsace,  9  miles  N.Jfej.  of  Befort. 

FoMTAiNBBLBAu,  a  town  of  France,  49 
aulas  S.  S.  E.  of  Paris.  It  consists  of  one 
principal  street,  with  several  smaller  ones, 
all  wide  and  straight ;  the  houses  are 
partly  of  stone,  partly  of  brick.  Here 
is  a  celebrated  royal  palace  mentioned  in 
history  ever  since  the  13fh  century,  but  in- 
debted for  its  chief  extension  and  improve- 
ment to  Francis  I. ;  farther  additions  were 
made  to  it  by  Henry  IV.  Louis  XIV.  and 
tenia  XV.  It  forms  a  vast  but  irregufor 
pie  of  buildings  anu  having  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood a  forest  of  nearly  30,000  acres, 
ass  long  been  the  resort  of  the*  sovereigns 
of  france  for  the  purpose  of  hunting.    Of 


its  numerous  galleries,  that  of  Francis  I.  is 
the  most  remarkable.  1 1  was  in  one  of  these 
galleiies  that  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden, 
caused  her  false  minister,  Monaldeschi,  to 
be  put  to  death.  Fontaincbleau  has  given 
name  to  several  treaties,  among  others,  to 
one  between  France  and  Spain  in  1807 ;  it 
was  also  the  scene  of  Bonaparte's  first  re- 
signation of  the  imperial  dignity.  Popula- 
tion 9000.  Long.  2.  41.  8.  E.  Lat  48.  24, 
4.N. 

Fontaine  l'Eveque,  a  small  town  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  Hainault,  with  9500 
inhabitants.  In  June  1794,  the  French 
received  a  check  near  this  town  from  the 
allies.  6  miles  W.  of  Charleroi,  and  25  K. 
of  Mons.     Long.  4.  81.  £.  Lat.  50.  S3.  N. 

Fontaine  Franchise,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  Burgundy,  containing  1050  in- 
habitants. Henry  IV.  obtained  here  a  vic- 
tory over  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  and  a  body 
of  Spaniards,  in  1595.  10  miles  W.  N.  \V. 
of  Gray. 

Fontaine  Guerin,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Maine 
and  Loire.  Population  1050.  17  miles 
E.  of  Angers. 

Fontaine  More,  a  small  town  of  Pied« 
mont,  with  140Q  inhabitants.  20  mUea 
E.  S.  E.  of  Aosta, 

Fontaine  sua  Sommb,  a  village  of 
France,  6  miles  S.  E.  of  Amiena 

Fontaine  db  Vaucluse,  a  village  of 
France,  15  miles  E.  of  Avignon ;  once  the 
residence  of  Petrarch  and  Laura. 

Fontaines,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Youne.  Population 
1000. 

Fontaines,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  on 
the  Segre,  with  930  houses.  11  miles  S. 
of  Pons. 

Fontana,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  13 
miles  8.  S.  W.  of  Bologna. 

Fontana,  a  large  village  of  the  Swiss 
canton  of  the  Grisons,  14  miles  W.  N.  W. 
of  Glarenz. 

Font  an  ella,  a  small  but  thriving  town 
of  Lombardy,  in  the  Bergamasco,  on  the 
Oglio  and  the  Pamenengo,  with  2000  in- 
habitants. A  canal  going  from  this  place 
joins  the  Oglio  and  the  Po  below  Cremona. 
9  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Creraa. 

Fontankllato,  a  small  town  of  Pied- 
mont, 6  miles  E.  of  Borgo  San  Domino. 

Font  a  noes,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Auvergne,  with  350  houses.  10  miles  N.W. 
of  MuraL 

Fontanka,  a  small  river  winch  flows 
through  St  Petersburg!!,  the  capital  of  Rus- 
sia. 

Font arabia,  anciently  Ocaso,  a  strong 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  Biscayan,  district  o? 
Guipuscoa.    It  is  one  of  the  keys  of  the 
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kingdom,  and  is -situated  on  a  small  penin- 
sula on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bidassoa,  being 
built  on  a  small  hill  facing  the  sea.  On  the 
land  side  it  is  covered  by  a  lofty  mountain  ; 
on  the  side  next  the  sea  it  has  a  fort.  In 
other  respects  it  is  an  unimportant  place, 
the  population  being  but  1700,  and  the 
harbour  admitting  only  barks  of  40  or  60 
tons.  16  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Bayonne.  Long. 
1.  47.  15.  W.   Lat  43. 21.  36.  N. 

Font-Couvest,  a  village  of  Savoy,  9 
miles  S.  W.  of  St  Jean  de  Maurienne. 

Fontenaille,  a  village  of  Normandy, 
6  miles  N.  of  Caen. 

Fontenay,  a  village  of  France,  in  Bur- 

undy,  remarkable  for  a  battle  between 

othaire,  the  son  of  Louis  le  Debonaire,  and 

his  brothers,  in  842.  23  miles  S.  of  Auxerre. 

Fontenay  l'Abathe,  a  small  town  of 
France,  with  1250  inhabitants,  in  thedepart- 
ment  of  the  Two  Sevres.  6  miles  S.  of 
Niort. 

Fontenay  le  Comte,  a  town  of  France, 
formerly  the  capital  of  Lower  Poitou,  and 
for  some  time  of  the  department  of  La 
Vendee.  It  is  now  the  head  of  an  arrondis- 
aement,  and  has  6600  inhabitants,  who 
carry  on  a  considerable  traffic  in  horses, 
cattle,  and  corn.  It  is  situated  on  the  Ven- 
dee, 28  miles  N.  £.  of  La  Rochelle,  and 
312  S.  W.  of  Paris.  Long.  0.  60.  W.  Lat. 
46.  30.  N.v 

.  Fontenay  en  Vote,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  Lorraine,  situated  among  the 
Vosges  mountains.  Near  this  are  pro- 
ductive iron  mines.  9  miles  S.  £.  of  Darnev. 

Fonts  no  y,  a  small  town  of  France,  m  ' 
the  department  of  the  Meurthe,  3  miles 
N.  E.  of  Toul. 

Fontenoy,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Vosges,  11  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Plombieres. 

Fontenoy,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aisne,  6  miles  W. 
by  N.  of  Soissons. 

Fontenoy,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  Hainault,  near  the  small  town  of  An- 
toing,  and  four  miles  S.E.  of  Touraay. 
Population  500.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
hard  contested  battle  fought  near  it  in  May 
1745,  between  the  French  under  mar- 
shal Saxe,  and  the  British  in  conjunction 
with  Dutch  and  German  auxiliaries,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated.  The  suc- 
cess of  our  troops  in  the  first  part  of  the 
battle  is  still  quoted  by  military  men  as 
the  best  illustration  of  the  extraordinary 
power  of  a  column ;  and  the  advance  of  the 
Austrians  during  many  hours  at  )& arengo 
was  compared  to  it  by  Bonaparte. 

Fontevrault,  a  small  town  of  France, 
jin  the  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire. 
Here  wns  formerly  a  celebrated  convent  of 
Jjie  Benedictine  order.    Population  1*00. 
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6  miles  E.  of  Saumur,  and  10  N.  of  Lon« 
don. 

Fooladoo,  a  mountainous  district,  nor 
the  sources  of  the  Senegal,  situated  between 
Kaarta,  Konkodoo,  JaUonkadoo,  and  Man- 
ding.  It  is  rocky,  and  watered  by  numer- 
ous rivers  that  fell  into  the  Senegal,  cf 
which  the  principal  are  called  the  Woods, 
the  Ba  Lee,  and  the  Ba  Woollima.  This 
country  forms  the  original  residence  of  the 
Fenians,  a  people  who  are  widely  diftused 
over  Western  Africa,— See  Fotdah  and 
Foota  Jallo. 

Fooliconda,  a  town  of  Yam,  in  West- 
ern Africa,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Gambia,  60  miles  N.  W.  of  Pisania. 

Foolootia,  one  of  the  smaller  Friendly 
islands,  24  miles  N.of  Annamooka. 

Foota  Jallo,  an  extensive  country  of 
Western  Africa,  situated  about  the  sources 
of  the  Gambia,  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the 
Niger.  It  is  about  360  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  800  from  north  to  south.  The 
climate  is  good,  and  though  the  soil  is  in 
many  places  rocky  and  arid,  yet  about  a  third 
of  it  is  extremely  fertile.  The  objects  of 
cultivation  are  chiefly  rice  and  maixe,  which 
are  both  raised  and  carried  to  market  by  the 
women.  The  hilly  grounds  afibrd  pasture 
to  considerable  numbers  of  sheep.  They 
contain  also-  a  large  quantity  of  iron  stone, 
which  is  dug  and  manufactured  into  a  my 
malleable  species  of  iron.  The  mines  ire 
extremely  deep-,  with  long  galleries  or 
horizontal  passages,  having  openings  shove 
for  the  admission  of  air  and  light  Here 
too  die  women  perform  the  labour,  ear* 
rying  victuals  down  with  them.  The  in- 
habitants are  Foulahs;  but  though  they 
have  numerous  mosques,  and  pray  five 
times  a  day,  they  are  by  no  means  bigots. 
Their  houses  are  neat,  well  built,  and  con- 
venient; they  are  placed  at  a  distance  frwn 
each  other,  as  a  security  against  tire.  The 
principal  towns  contain  manufactories  of 
narrow  cloths,  which  torn  the  dress  of  the 
country;  also  workmen  in  iron,  silver, 
wood,  and  leather.  They  undertake  sho 
long  commercial  journies,  and  were  ac- 
quainted both  with  Cassina  and  Tombac* 
too.  The  route  to  the  former  indeed  is 
said  to  be  very  dangerous ;  but  with  Tom* 
buctoo  there  is  a  free  communication  by  i 
journey  of  four  months.  The  Foukhs,  it 
is  said,  can  bring  into  the  field  no  less  than 
16,000  cavalry.  Being  surrounded  with 
pagan  nations,  they  consider  themselves  as 
having  at  all  times  a  legitimate  ground  for 

r'ng  to  war,  their  chief  object  in  which 
the  acquisition  cf  slaves.  The  Fodsh 
minister  openly  avowed  this  to  Messrs 
Watt  and  Winterbottom,  stating  that  they 
could  not  obtain  European  goods  without 
slaves,  nor  slaves  without  war.    The  at- 
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Hods  in  this  part  of  Africa  construct  brick 
forts,  with  walls  of  a  square  form,  six  feet 
thick,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  broad  and 
deep  ditch.  As  the  African  art  of  war  does 
not  afford  any  machinery  capable  of  storm- 
ing these  forts,  they  can  only  be  reduced 
by  blockade;  a  tedious  and  precarious  opera- 
tion, as  they  are  usually  well  stored  with 
provisions,  and  contain  springs  of  water. 
The  English  travellers  having  suggested, 
that  by  means  of  ivory,  rice,  cattle,  and 
other  products,  they  might  carry  on  a  trade 
with  Europeans  without  these  slave  catching 
wan,  the  king  replied  that  he  would  gladly 
renounce  them  if  any  other  commodity 
would  be  accepted.  Guns,  powder,  and 
doth,  are  the  most  acceptable  European 
commodities ;  and  great  quantities  of  salt 
are  brought  from  the  coast,  the  country 
being  entirely  destitute  of  that  article. 
Watt  and  his  companion  met  sometimes 
$00  or  600  Foulahs  laden  with  it.  The 
principal  towns  of  Foota  Jallo  are  Teemboo 
and  Laby,  the  former  containing  7000,  and 
the  latter  5000  inhabitants. 

Foota  Torra,  a  country  of  Western 
Africa,  situated  between  the  higher  parts 
of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  to  the  west 
ofBondou.  It  is  extensive,  and  also  occu- 
pied byFoulahs,  but  is  little  known,  not 
Laving  been  traversed  by  any  European 
traveller.  The  king  is  said  to  be  a  zealous 
Mahometan;  and  Mr  Park,  in  returning 
from  his  first  journey,  received  accounts  of 
a  species  of  crusade  in  which  he  had  engag- 
ed against  his  western  neighbour,  the  da- 
rnel of  the  Jalofts,  with  the  view  either  of 
driving  him  from  his  dominions,  or  com- 
peUinffhimtoembraceMahoTOetanism.  The 
Darnel,  however,  carried  on  a  harassing  war- 
fare, cutting  off  his  supplies,  and  having 
thus  greatly  .reduced  his  force,  at  length 
surmised  and  took  him  prisoner.  After  com- 
pelling him  to  labour  as  a  slave  for  three 
months,  he  restored  him  to  his  kingdom. 

Footdbb,  or  Foottie,  a  considerable 
Tillage  of  Scotland,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aberdeen. 

Fora,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  in- 
to the  Adriatic  Long.  14.  E.  Lat  42. 26.  N. 

Foradada,  8  small  island  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Majorca. 

Forandoy,  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Maracaibo,  which  runs  in- 
to the  lake  of  this  name  from  the  south. 

Forbach,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Moselle.  Popula- 
tion 1750.  7  miles  N.  W.  of  Sargnemines, 
and  9  S.  E.  of  Sarre- Louis. 

Forbach,  a  village  of  Baden,  on  the 
Murg,  with  700  inhabitants.  7  miles  S.S.E, 
of  Baden. 

Forres,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  8 
Biles  S.  E-ofBudweis, 


ForbeVs  Islands,  three  islands  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  about  16  miles  from 
Bolt-head,  a  cape  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  New  Holland.  Lat  12.  35.  S. 

Forbes  Point,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast 
of  Milby-s  island,  in  the  gulf  of  Georgia. 
Long.  237.  46.  E.  Lat  48.  20.  N. 

Forcaso,  Rio,  a  river  of  Waree,  in 
Africa.  It  is  said  to  rise  from  a  source  tar 
inland,  and  to  have  a  very  winding  course. 
It  is  about  two  English  miles  broad,  but 
so  shallow,  as  not  to  be  navigable  for  vessels 
drawing  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet  of 
water.  Its  banks  are  covered  with  fine  trees, 
and  produce  a  species  of  coloured  stones,- 
which  the  negroes  use  as  beads.  The 
Portuguese  carry  on  here  some  trade  in' 
slaves.   Lat.  6.  N. 

Forcalqukret,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Var,  6  miles  S.  of 
Brignolles,  and  17  N.  of  Toulon. 

Forcalquier,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Alps,  on 
the  Laye.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  and  has  a  po- 
pulation of  S500.  20  miles  S.  W.  of 
Sisteron,  and  34  N.  E.  of  Aix.  Long.  5. 
&6.  E.    Lat  43.  68.  N. 

Force,  La,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Dordogne,  6  miles 
W.  of  Bergenia 

Forcheim,  a  town  of  Franconia,  situated 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Wiesent  and  Regnitz. 
Population  2300.  It  has  some  fortifications, 
but  made  no  resistance  to  the  French,  who 
entered  it  in  August  1796.  14  miles  S.  of* 
Bamberg,  and  21  N.  of  Nuremberg, 

Forchenbero,  a  small  town  of  the 
Bavarian  states,  north  of  the  Danube,  6 
miles  N.  E.  of  Oettingen. 

Forcrbn8eb,  a  lake  of  Bavaria,  10  miles 
S.of  Traunstein. 

FoRcnHEiM,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Erzgebirg,  4  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Lauterstein. 

Forchheim,  a  village  of  Baden.  Popu- 
lation 860.  14  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Frey* 
burg. 

Forchtenau,  a  neat  village  of  Hunga* 
ry,  in  the  palatinate  of  Oedenburg,  on  the 
Wolka.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
forests  of  chesnuts.  Long.  16.  48.  37.  E, 
Lat  47.  42.  12.  N. 

Forchtrnbero,  a  small  town  of  Wir- 
temberg,  containing  1000  inhabitants.  6 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Oehringen. 

Ford,  a  small  village  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Mid-Lothian,  10  miles  S.  E.  from 
Edinburgh. 

Fori>,  a  parish  of  England,  in  frorthum* 
berland,  330  miles  N.  from  London,  con-, 
taining  1800  inhabitants. 

Ford,  a  town  of  South  Carolina,  6  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Georgetown. 

Ford's  Island,  a  small  island  in  th? 
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Atlantic,  neat  the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 
Long.  79.  5.  W.    Lat  33.  14.  N. 

Ford  an.     See  Vordon. 

Ford  en,  a  parish  of  Wales,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Montgomery,  172  miles  N.  W.  from 
London,  containing  10?]  inhabitants. 

Forderstadt,  a  village  of  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg,  with  900  inhabitants.  4  miles 
from  Kalw. 

Fordham,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 66  miles  N.N.E.  from  London, 
containing  700  inhabitants.— -It  is  also  the 
name  of  a  parish  in  Essex,  48  miles  N.  E. 
from  London,  containing  539  inhabitants ; 
and  of  a  smaller  one  in  Norfolk. 

Fordice,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Banff,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mur- 
ray frith.  It  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  each 
aide  of  which  is  6  miles  in  length.  Popu- 
lation 3767. 

Fordinobridge,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Southampton, 
situated  on  the  river  Avon,  which  is  cross- 
ed by  a  bridge  of  seven  arches.  The  chief 
manufacture  is  ticking,  in  which  above 
two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed. 
Woollen  and  cotton  yarn  are  made  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  town  is  said  to  have 
oecn  considerably  more  extensive  formerly, 
having  frequently  suffered  by  fire.  It  holds 
a  weekly  market.  Population  9859.  12 
miles  S.  of  Salisbury,  and  90  W.  S.  W.  of 
London. 

Fording  i  a  no,  a  small  town  of  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  on  the  river  Oristagni,  26 
miles  N.  E.  of  Oristagni,  and  56  N.  N.  W. 
of  Cogliari 

Fordinoton,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Dorsetshire,  i  mile  from  Dorchester,  con- 
taining 889  inhabitants. 

Fordon,  a  small  town  of  Prussian  Po- 
land, on  the  Vistula.,  with  1400  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  between  600  and  600  are 
Jews.    7  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Bromberg. 

Fohdoun,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Kincardine.  It  is  of  an  oblong 
fonn,  extending  in  length  10  miles,  and 
about  7  in  breadth.    Population  2767. 

Fordsand,  a  small  island  of  Denmark, 
near  the  coast  of  Sleswick,  in  the  German 
ocean.    Long.  8.  35.  E.   Lat  55. 1.  N. 

Fordwich,  a  village  and  pariah  of  Eng- 
land, in.  the  county  of  Kent,  situated  on 
the  river  Stour,  which  is  navigable  by  small 
vessels.  This  village  is  a  member  of  the 
town  and  port  of  Sandwich,  and  enjoys  the 
same  privileges  as  the  Cinque  ports.  It  is 
governed  by  a  mayor  and  jurats.  Popula- 
tion 252.  4  miles  N.E.  of  Canterbury, 
and  58  E.  of  London. 

Foreland.,  North,  a  promontory  of 
England,  forming  the  north-east  extremity 
<>f  the  county  of  Kent.  Here  is  a  light- 
house above  100  fret  high,    which    was 


erected  by  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity 
house.  The  lantern  constitutes  a  domr 
about  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  19  in  height, 
consisting  of  10  sides  coated  with  copper. 
It  is  surrounded  with  a  gallery.  Long.  1. 
29.  E.    Lat.  51. 25.  E. 

Fork  land,  South,  a  cape  of  England, 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
between  Dover  and  DeaL  Long.  1.  25.  E 
Lat  51, 12.  N. 

Fore  lav  ns,  West,  North,  and  East, 
three  remarkable  steep  cliffy  points,  the 
two  fh-Bt  on  the  west,  and  the  last  on  the 
east  aide  of  Cook's  inlet,  or  the  west  coast 
of  North  America.  At  the  North  Fore- 
land the  Russians  have  a  factory,  with  one 
large  house  about  50  feet  long,  24  wide, 
ana  10  feet  high,  in  which  about  19  Rus- 
sians reside.  Long.  209.  $•  Lat.  60.  42.  N. 
Long.  209.  37.  E.  Lat.  61.  4.  N.  Long. 
209.  19.  E.    Lat.  60.  43.  N. 

Forest,  a  small  island  of  Canada,  at  the 
month  of  Lake  Ontario,  between  which  and 
Grand  island  is  a  narrow  channeL 

Forest,  Black.    See  Schwarzwald. 

Forest  Towns,  The,  are  four  towns 
of  Stiabia,  in  the  Black  forest,  formerly 
subject  to  Austria,  but  now  included  in 
the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  and  circle  of 
the  Wiesen.  They  are  Rheinfelden,  Seck- 
ingen,  Laufienburg,  and  Waldshut 

Forests,  Department  or  the,  the 
name  until  1814  of  a  department  of  the 
French  empire,  including  the  duchies  of 
Luxemburg  and  Bouillon.  It  was  divided 
into  the  four  arrondisaements  of  Neuf- 
chateau,  Luxemberg,  Bittburg,  and  Die* 
kirch ;  the  capital  was  Luxemberg.  It  now 
forms  the  chief  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxemburg,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Forester's  Island,  a  small  high  island 
in  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  about  15  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Prince  of  Wales's  archi- 
pelago, so  called  by  Mr  Dixon.  Long.  226. 
38.  E.    Lat  54.  50.  N. 

Foresterton,  a  village  of  New  Jersey, 
in  Burlington  county,  15  miles  E.  of  Phi* 
ladelphia. 

Foret,  Bate  »e,  a  bay  on  die  west 
coast  of  France,  in  Brittany.  Long.  3.  53. 
W.    Lat.  47,  53.  N. 

Foret  bur  Skvxx,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Two 
Sevres,  20  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Parthenay. 

Forfar,  or  Angus,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen  and  Kincardine,  on  the  east  by 
the  German  ocean,  on  the  south  by  the 
frith  of  Tay,  and  on  the  west  by  the  coun- 
ty of  Perth.  It  extends  28  J  miles  from 
north  to  south,  29  from  east  to  west,  and 
its  superficial  area  is  631  Scottish,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,'  977  square 
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miles  English,  or  695,901  acres.  This 
county  is  watered  by  the  North  Esk,  which, 
rising  in  mountain  torrents,  and  after- 
wards issuing  from  a  small  lake  called  Loch- 
lee,  falls  into  the  sea  about  three  miles 
north  of  Montrose :  by  the  South  Esk,  which 
rises  among  the  Grampians,  and  falls  into 
an  inland  bay  called  the  Win  of  Montrose ; 
and  also  by  the  Isla,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  glen  of  Isla  among  the  Grampians,  and 
after  being  joined  by  the  Melgam,  is  receiv- 
ed by  the  Tay,  in  Perthshire.  Besides  these, 
there  are  some  smaller  streams,  such  as  the 
Dean,  Luaan,  Dighty,  and  Noran.  All  the 
rivers  rise  towards  the  north,  and  except- 
ing the  Isla,  fall  into  the  sea.  There  are  a 
few  small  lakes,  none  exceeding  three  miles 
in  diameter ;  as  Lochlee,  Lintrathen  (which 
is  nearly  circular),  Rescobie,  Forfar,  and 
Lundie;  others  have  been  drained,  to  ob- 
tain marl  from  the  bottom.  Near  Mon- 
trose, Aberbrothock,  in  the  parish  of  Dun- 
nichen,  and  in  some  other  parts,  there  are 
chalybeate  springs ;  the  second  more  resort- 
ed to  than  the  others.  The  surface  of  the 
county  is  extremely  irregular  and  moun- 
tainous, being  traversed  by  the  Grampians, 
which  rise  to  the  height  of  3000  feet,  and 
also  by  the  Sidlaw  hills,  another  consider- 
able range  which  runs  parallel  to  the  first, 
at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  but  which 
is  of  inferior  height.  Numerous  vallies  are 
interspersed  throughout  the  mountains,  the 
most  noted  of  which  is  that  of  Strath- 
more,  which  extends  far  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  county,  and  which  is  equally 
distinguished  by  its  fertility  and  romantic 
beauty.  The  mineral  products  are  found 
in  this  county  in  great  variety,  consisting 
of  primitive  granite  rock,  transition  rocks, 
floeti  rocks,  and  alluvial  strata:  among 
these  are  micaceous  schistus,  inexhaust- 
ible beds  of  limestone,  veins  of  porphyry, 
large  quantities  of  jasper  of  different  co- 
lours, from  bright  yellow  to  deep  red,  sus- 
ceptible of  the  highest  polish ;  and  all  va- 
rieties of  pebbles :  it  is  said  that  the  real 
Xis  round  here;  coloured  crystals, 
I  cairngorms,  commonly  five  sided 
prisms,  and  terminating  in  a  pyramid  of 
the  same  description,  are  a  common  ob- 
ject of  search  among  the  inhabitants,  and  are 
frequently  found.  Lead  and  iron  ore  were 
wrought,  in  the  year  1678,  to  some  extent, 
the  lead  yielding  a  sixty-fourth  part  of  silver. 
Shell  marl  is  procured  plentifully  in  beds  at 
the  bottom  of  lakes,  and  used  as  manure.  If 
the  accounts  of  the  zoology  of  this  county 
may  lie  admitted,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  animals  found  throughout  ScotLuid  be- 
long to  it;  amonsc  which  are  enumerated  the 
marten,  otter,  badger,  and  deer.  Virtus 
ppt'cies  of  falcon  are  seen  here;  awl  the 
dolrol,  a  migwlory  bird,  arrives  in  April,  and 


departs  in  August:  pheasants  have  lately 
been  introduced  by  private  gentlemen,  ani 
are  carefully  preserved  to  stock  the  county. 
Agricultural  improvements  are  making  rapid 
progress,  about  •»  fifth  of  the  whole  families 
of  the  county  being  engaged  in  rural  occu- 
pations. Alt  the  ordinary  grain  and  vege- 
tables are  cultivated  here,  as  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  Flax  is 
under  cultivation,  but  little  or  no  attention 
is  bestowed  on  the  culture  of  hemp.  A- 
mong  the  higher  grounds  the  breed  of  black 
cattle  is  small,  and  the  sheep  are  principal- 
ly of  the  black-faced  kind ;  besides  which 
there  are  some  species  brought  from  the 
south.  The  number  of  horses  belonging  to 
the  county  is  compute^  at  9000,  which  in 
the  high  grounds  are  indigenous  and 
small ;  in  the  lower  grounds  the  breed  is 
of  a  better  description,  and  much  larger. 
The  quantity  of  cultivated  ground  scarcely 
exceeds,  half  the  surface  of  the  county ; 
and  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  is  not 
susceptible  of  being  brought  under  the 
plough.  Fisheries  are  conducted  with  con- 
siderable activity,  both  on  the  coast  and 
in  rivers:  considerable  quantities  of  sal- 
mon are  exported  to  London,  packed  in 
large  wooden  boxes,  with  pounded  ice  to 
preserve  them.  The  principal  manufac- 
ture is  linen,  of  which  nearly  1 1 ,000,000 
yards  are  annually  exported.  Bleaching 
and  spinning  are  extensively  prosecuted! 
Tanning,  brewing,  the  leather  manufac- 
ture, rope-making,  and  ship-building,  are 
carried  on :  and  the  number  of  families 
engaged  in  trade  and  handicraft  operation* 
somewhat  exceeds  half  the  population  of 
the  county.  Grain,  fish,  and  linen,  are 
the  chief  exports.  Several  vessels  are  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  fishery ;  and  the  whole 
burden  of  the  shipping  belonging  to  the 
county  was  calculated  a  few  years  ago  at 
Si, 859  tons.  This  county  is  divided  into 
&6  parishes,  and  contains  five  royal  boroughs, 
Aberbrothock,  Brechin,  Dundee,  Forfar, 
and  Montrose.  Several  antiquities  are  to  be 
found  in  different  parts.  Among  these  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  fortification  or 
encampment  on  Catherthun,  the  remain* 
of  castles,  and  of  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
The  origin  of  the  names  Forfar  and  Angus, 
which  are  used  indiscriminately,  are  equally 
obscure ;  nor  is  the  period  ascertained  when 
either  was  first  adopted.  Probably  civilisa- 
tion and  security  were  of  late  introduction  ; 
for  it  is  stated  in  a  description  of  the  county, 
in  1678,  that  the  "  Angusians,  especially 
those  who  inhabited  the  Grampians,  are 
even  at  this  day  fond  of  going  about  armed  ; 
insomuch  that  they  seldom  go  out  without 
the  ornament,  or  rather  burden,  of  a  how, 
quiver,  shield,  sword,  or  pistol ;  and  thry 
have  always  with  then  a  kind  of  hook,  or 
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knock-down,  and  eaten  wild  beasts,  or 
birds,  as  occasion  may  offer."   "At  the  same 
period  they  were  accustomed  to  sow  broom 
for  fuel. 
Families, 34,750 

■        engaged  in  agriculture,  4,980 
—————  in   trade  and 

manufactures...... 13,613 

otherwise, 6,154 

Total  individuals, 107,578 

Forfar,  a  town  of  Scotland,  the  county 
town  of  the  shire  of  that  name,  situated  in 
the  valley  of  Strathraore.  The  streets  are 
irregular,  and  also  the  buildings ;  but  those 
of  modern  construction  are  much  superior 
.to  the  others.  A  spacious  church,  capable 
of  admitting  a  congregation  of  between  2000 
and  3000  persons,  was  erected  in  1790,,  to 
which  a  fine  steeple,  150  feet  high,  was 
added  in  the  year  1814.  Besides  this  there 
are  places  of  worship  for  Episcopalians  and 
Antiburghers.  A  modern  townhouse  fronts 
the  market  place,  and  contains  a  large  apart- 
ment for  public  meetings,  as  also  places  of 
confinement  for  prisoners.  There  are  three 
public  schools ;  two  endowed  by  the  ma- 
gistracy, and  one  by  them  and  the  heritors 
of  the  parish  jointly.  The  principal  manu- 
factures of  this  town  are  of  brown  linens, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  which  were 
introduced  about  the  year  1745.  The  scar- 
city of  fuel  is  rather  au  impediment  to  manu- 
factures in  general.  A  weekly  market  is 
held  here,  and  several  fairs  on  a  neighbour- 
ing moor.  Forfar  is  a  royal  borough,  and 
unites  with  Dundee,  Perth,  Cupar  m  Fife, 
and  St  Andrews,  in  returning  a  representa- 
tive to  parliament.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
anciently  incorporated ;  but  its  only  charter 
is  from  Charles  II.  in  1669,  the  records 
having  been  destroyed  during  the  usurpa- 
tion. Here  is  preserved  a  strange  and  bar- 
barous implement  of  torture,  called  the 
witch  bridle,  by  which,  and  an  iron  chain, 
those  miserable  persons  convicted  of  sorce- 
ry by  the  superstitions  of  our  progenitors, 
were  led  to  the  stake.  Nine  women  perish- 
ed thus  at  Forfar  in  IS  years,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century.  The  vestiges  of 
an  edifice,  conjectured  to  have  been  a  palace 
or  castle,  wherein  Malcolm  III.  is  said  to 
have  held  his  first  parliament,  in  the  year 
1057,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Population  4151.  14  miles  N.  of  Dundee, 
ana  54  N.  of  Edinburgh. 

Forfar,  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Forfar, 
extending  about  6  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  5  in  breadth.  Population 
5652. 

Forgan,  or  St  Phi  lean's,  a  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  Fifeshire,  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Tay,  opposite  to  the  town  of 
Dundee.    Population  916. 

Fqkoaxdenny,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
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the  county  of  Perth,  situated  is  the  vale  of 
Stratherne.  It  is  about  5  miles  ia  length 
and  scarcely  2  in  breadth.    Population  939. 

Forges  les  Eaux,  a  small  town  at* 
Normandy.  It  contains  1200  inhabitants, 
and  has  chalybeate  springs,  which  were 
celebrated  even  in  the  middle  ages.  Smiles 
E.  of  Rouen.   Long.  1. 30.  E.  Lat  49. 38.  X. 

Forolen,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Banft,  SA  miles  in  length  by  2j 
in  breadth.    Population  688. 

Forgue,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  extending  9  miles  is 
length  by  about  6  in  breadth.  Population 
1871. 

Forbad,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khorassan,  40  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
Nishapour. 

Fori,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Niphon,  10  miles  E.  of  Seoda. 

Forio,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  island 
of  Ischia.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains 
7300  inhabitants.    4  miles  £.  of  Ischia. 

Forked  Deer  River,  a  navigable  rircr 
of  the  United  States,  in  Tennessee,  whieb 
runs  west  into  the  Mississippi. 

Forked  Head,  a  cape  on  the  south  cost 
of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  Long.  60. 4. 
W.    Lat  35.  22.  N. 

Forli,  a  considerable  town  of  Italy,  m 
the  Popedom,  in  the  province  of  Remaps 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Ronco  and  the  Moo- 
tone.  It  contains  nearly  13,000  inhabitants, 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  chief  town  of 
a  legation.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  hat 
several  good  edifices,  public  and  private, 
and  a  very  fine  square.  It  was  anciently 
called  Forum  Juhi,  and  stood  on  the  Via 
Emilia.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between 
the  French  and  Spaniards  in  1521,  and 
was  entered  in  1797  by  the  French,  after 
an  easily  obtained  success  over  the  Papal 
troops.  The  euvirons  are  fertile.  In  tae 
town  the  chief  manufacture  ia  of  wax  doth. 
14  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Ravenna,  and  33  S.E. 
of  Bologna. 

Forlimpopoli,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Popedom,  in  Romagna,  between  Forli  and 
Cesena.  It  was  anciently  called  Forumpopuli, 
and  was  one  of  the  Fora  on  the  Via  Emilia, 
where  the  Roman  magistrate*  kept  their 
courts.  It  was  formerly  a  bishop's  see,  but 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  pope  Gregory 
XI.  and  was  ruined  by  his  order  in  1370 ; 
it  was  re-established  20  years  after  and  for- 
tified, but  has  not  regained  its  original 
prosperity.  Population  5800.  3  miles  N. 
of  Bertinero. 

Form  by,  a  township  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  stated  in  the  population  returns 
to  be  occupied  almost  exclusively  in  agri- 
culture. Population  1101.  3  miles  from 
Liverpool. 
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Foftxzu.0,  a  small  .town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Popedom,  17  miles  N.  W.  of  Ronuv 

Foil*  enter  a,  anciently  Pitkyuaa  Minor, 
die  second  of  the  Pithyusalslands,  situated 
to  the  south  of  Ivica,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  a  channel  of  four  miles  in  width. 
It  belongs  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  is  of 
tmall  extent,  and  has  1200  inhabitants. 
Long  1.  S3.  20.  £.   Lat.  3d.  37.  6.  N. 

Fo&mkntox,  Cape,  the  north-east  point 
of  Majorca.   Long.  3. 13.  £.  Lat.  39. 57.  N. 
Fokmentor,  a  small  island  near  Major- 
ca, belonging  to  Spain. 

Fokmery,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Oise.  In  1703,  it 
was  almost  entirely  burnt  down.  Popula- 
tion 1300.    24  miles  N.  W.  of  Beauvais. 

Form  1  che,  a  cluster  of  small  islands  in 
the  Tuscan  sea,  between  the  coast  of  Flo- 
rence and  Corsica,  inhabited  chiefly  by  fish- 
ermen. Long.  10.  25.  E.  Lat  42.  40.  N. 
Formioine,  a  small  town  of  the  duchy 
of  Modena,  5  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Modena. 

FoamoNT, .  a  small  town  of  Normandy, 
the  scene  of  an  action  between  the  French 
and  English  in  1430.    9  miles  W.  by  Nw 
of  Bayeux,  and  25  N.  W.  of  Caen. 

Formigue,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  near '  the  French  coast. 
Long.  6.  18.  £.  Lat  43.  6.  N. 

Formigue,  a  small  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, near  the  south  coast    of  the 
Morea.    Long.  21.  49.  B.  Lat  36.  46.  N. 
Formocue,  a  small  island  in  the  Gre- 
cian archipelago.    9  miles  N.  of  Patmos. 

Formosa,  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  immediately  north  of  Me- 
linda.  It  receives  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name.    Lat  2. 45.  S. 

Foam os a,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
Malacca,  30  miles  S.  E.  of  Malacca. 

Formosa,  Rio,  the  principal  of  that  suc- 
cession of  large  estuaries  which  open  into 
the  gulf  of  Benin.  The  mouth  is  about  4 
miles  wide,  but  does  not  afford  above  12 
feet  depth  of  water.  The  country  for  some 
distance  up  is  entirely  intersected  with  its 
branches,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
a  vessel  to  find  its  way  without  a  pilot. 
Navigation  also  is  sometimes  impeded  by 
the  floating  islands,  covered  with  reeds, 
which  come  down  the  stream.  The  banks 
are  covered  with  fine  trees,  fertile,  and 
beautiful ;  but  the  excess  of  moisture  ren- 
ders the  air  extremely  unwholesome ;  and 
ships  which  spend  any  time  there  lose  often 
a  large  proportion  of  their  crew.  The  ori- 
gin and  early  course  of  this  river  are  entire- 
ly unknown;  according  to  Rechard's  well 
known  theory,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
termination  of  the  Niger.  Long.  4.  20.  £. 
Lat  5.  40.  N. 

Formosa,  called  also  Warang,  an  island 
of  Western  Africa,  the  most  northerly  of 


those  which  compose  the  archipelago  of  the 
Bissagos.  It  is  about  30  miles  long  and 
18  broad.  It  is  fertile  and  covered  with 
trees,  but  wants  water,  "and  no  European 
nation  has  attempted  to  form  a  settlement 
upon  it    Long.  16. 10.  W,  Lat  11.  30.  N, 

Fornatza,  a  village  of  Hungary,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Bihar.  Near  it  is  a  great 
cavern,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  sta-. 
lactites. 

Fornella,  a  seaport  of  the  island  of 
Minorca,  6  miles  from  Mount  Toro.  It  is 
capable  of  containing  the  largest  fleet  of 
merchantmen,  and  is  defended  by  three 
forts  at  different  distances.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  fishing  village  of  the  same 
name. 

Fornet.lo,  a  small  river  which  runs 
through  the  city  of  Naples,  where  it  is  se- 
parated into  several  channels,  and  falls  into 
the  sea. 

Fo rohan,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Su- 
matra, near  She  west  coast.  150  miles  S. 
of  Acheen. 

Foronovo,  a  village  of  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  on  the  Taro,  situated  in  a  plain  at 
the  commencementof  the Appennines.  Here 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  united  Italian  states  in  1495.  8 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Parma. 

Forres,  a  small  town  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Moray,  situ- 
ated on  a  rising  ground,,  near  the  bay  of 
Findhorn.  It  extends  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  contains  a  town-house  and 
jail.  This  town  is  a  royal  borough,  but 
the  date  of  its  incorporation  is  unknown; 
and  it  unites  with  Fortrose,  Nairn,  and  In- 
verness, in  returning  a  member  to  parlia- 
ment The  manufacture  of  linen  yarn  was 
formerly  conducted  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, but  has  declined  for  some  time.  Near 
Forres  there  is  a  remarkable  stone  obelisk, 
25  feet  high,  covered  with  ancient  sculp- 
tures, the  design  of  which  is  quite  inex- 
plicable. Its  origin  is  alike  obscure;  but 
antiquaries  have  conjectured  that  it  was 
erected  in  commemoration  of  a  defeat  of 
the  Danes  by  Malcolm  II.  in  the  year  1008. 
Population  2925.  12  miles  W.  of  Elgin, 
and  212  N.  of  Edinburgh. 

Forsbach,  a  small  town  of  Baden,  3 
milea  W.  ofOberkirch. 

Forse,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Caithness,  which  runs  into  the  North 
sea,  6  miles  W.  of  Thurso. 

Forbt,  a  village  of  Baden,  with  800  in- 
habitants.   2  miles  N.  W.  of  BruchsaL 

Forst,  a  village  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  6  miles  \v .  of  Cologne. 

Forsta,  a  small  town  of  Lower  Lusatia, 
on  a  petty  island  formed  by  the  Neisse.%    It 
contains   1500  inhabitants,  and  is  neatly  ' 
built.     13  miles  £.  of  Cottbus,  and  54 
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N.  N.  E.  of  Dresden.    Long.  14.  40.  E. 
Lat.  51.  43.  N. 

Fokster's  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
Sandwich  land,  between  South  Thule  and 
Cape  Bristol. 

Forster's  Harbour,  a  bay  In  Hudson's 
strait,  Hudson's  bay.  Long.  73.  30.  W. 
Lat.  62.  1ft.  N. 

Port  Augustus,  a  fortress  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Inverness,  situated  at-  the 
extremity  of  Lochness,  regularly  construct- 
ed, wth  four  bastions  and  barracks,  in 
which  there  is  accommodation  for  400  in- 
fantry. It  was  taken  in  1746  by  the  ad- 
herents of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  partly 
demolished.  It  is  not  considered  capable  of 
offering  any  resistance,  if  invested  by  a  mo- 
derate force.  In  the  year  1818,  orders  were 
issued  by  government  to  dismantle  the 
fortress.  32  miles  S.  XV,  of  Inverness,  and 
144  N.  of  Edinburgh. 

Fort  Barnevelt,  a  fort  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island  of  Batchian,  where  the 
Dutch  have  a  garrison. 

Fort  Charlotte.    See  Lerwick, 

Fort  George,  a  fortress  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Inverness,  situated  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  low  peninsula,  projecting  from 
the,  south  side  upwards  of  a  mile  into  the 
Moray  frith.  It  is  an  irregular  polygon  of 
six  bastions,  constructed  after  the  principles 
of  Vauban,  and  mounted  with  80  pieces  of 
ordnance.  The  land  front,  the  only  part 
of  the  works  not  washed  by  the  sea,  is 
defended  by  a  ditch,  wet  or  dry  at  pleasure, 
ravelin,  lunettes,  covert- way,  and  glacis. 
These  communicate  with  the  body  of  the 
place  by  draw- bridges.  No  neighbouring 
ground  commands  it ;  and  its  guns  on  the 
sea  fronts,  ranging  from  shore  to  shore  of 
the  frith,  protect  the  entrance  (about  1600 
yards  broad),  of  the  bay  leading  to  the 
Caledonian  canal.  Within  the  works  are 
barracks  for  about  3000  troops,  excellent 
quarters  for  the  governor  and  staff*,  bomb- 
proof magazines,  an  extensive  armoury, 
chapel,  storehouses,  hospital,  brewery,  bake- 
house, artificers  workshops,  &c.  In  two 
of  the  curtains  are  bomb  proof  casemates, 
into  which  the  whole  of  the  garrison  off 
duty  can  in  the  event  of  siege  retire.  It 
Is  plentifully  supplied  with  pump  water, 
which,  except  during  the  height  of  spring 
tides,  is  quite  fresh  and  tolerably  soft.  The 
work  was  be^un  in  1746,  and  completed 
in  1764,  and  has  since  been  frequently  gar- 
risoned by  regiments  raised  from  among 
those  very  Highlanders  whose  attachment 
to  the  unfortunate  prince  Charles  it  was 
at  first  intended  to  check.  From  the  ram- 
parts the  view  is  varied  and  extensive.  10 
miles  N.  of  Culloden  moor,  1*2  N.  E.  of 
Inverness,  and  165  N.  of  Edinburgh.  LaU 
S7.  3*.  N. 
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Fort  Nassau,  a  fortress  on  the  north 
aide  of  the  island  of  Timor. 

Fort,  St,  a  small  town  of  France,  m 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Chtrente,  1 1 
miles  W.  of  Jonsac,  and  SO  S.  by  W.  cf 
Saintea, 

Fort,  St,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mayenne,  4  miles  S, 
of  Chateau  Gontier. 

Fort  St  David,  a  fown  of  Hindoo, 
on  the  sea  coast  of  the  Carnatic,  situated 
on  the  river  Tripapolore.    Three  riven  ot 
considerable  size  are  all  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  town,  which  is  the  emporium 
of  the  country  for  fine  dimitties  and  painted 
cottons.      An  English    factory  was  first 
established  here  in  the  year  1686  or  1691. 
when  a  small  territory  was  purchased  from 
a  Mahratta  rajah.    When  Madras  was  eap- 
tured  by  the  French  in  1746,  the  English 
were  besieged  here,  but  made  an  effectual 
resistance.    The  town  was  taken  however 
in  1785,  by  M.  de  Lally,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations destroyed.     15  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Pondicherry,  and  100  S.  S.  W.  of  Madras. 
Long.  79.  57.  £.  Lat.  11.  46.  N. 
Fort  St  George.    Sec  Madras. 
Fort  Victoria.    See  Bancoot. 
Fort  William,  a  fortress  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Inverness,  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Limine,  at  the 
commencement  of  Loch  Eil.     It  is  of  a  tri- 
angular form,,  regularly  constructed,  with 
two  bastions  mounting  20 12-pounders,  and 
having  a  considerable  armoury.    This  for- 
tress was  constructed  originally  during  the 
protectorate  of  Cromwell,  ana  on  a  urge 
scale,    having   accommodation    for  SOoO 
troops.     It  was  then  called  the  garrison  ot 
Inverlochy,  from  an  ancient  castle  in  the 
neighbourhood.      The  size  was  reduced, 
and  the  works  strengthened  in  the  time  of 
king  William,  when  its  name  was  changed, 
and  a  neighbouring  village  was  called  Mary- 
burgh.    l*he  adherents  of   the  house  of 
Stuart  besieged  Fort  William  during  five 
weeks  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1746, 
and  after  effecting  a.  breach,  retired  to  join 
prince  Charles  on  Drumrossie  moor.   Seme 
time  later,  part  of  the  walls  was  under- 
mined by  the  river  Nevis  which  runs  claw 
to  them.     In  1819,  several  six-pound  shot, 
fired  by  the  besiegers  in  1746,  were  loundem- 
bedded  in  the  terre  plein  of  one  of  the 
curtains.    Orders  have  been  issued  (Jalv 
1818)  by  government  to  dismantle  it  ana 
Fort  Augustus,  and  to  sell  the  buildings 
with  the  ground  attached.    39  miles  N.  H*. 
of  Tyndrum,  and   198  N.  W.  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Fort  Williasi*    See  Calcutta. 
Foktescue  Bay,  a  bay  of  South  An*- 
rica,  in  the  straits  of  Magellan.    Lcng.  »s. 
92,  W.  Lat,  33.  39.  S. 
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Foetkssa,  an  island  in  the  gulf  of  Ve- 
nice.   Long.  U.  48.  Si   Lat  44.  40.  N. 

FoRTEVJiNTUHA,     Or    FuERTEVENTURA, 

one  of  the  Canary  islands.  It  is  next  to 
Teneriffe  the  largest  of  the  group,  being 
about  60  miles  in  length  and  24  in  its 
greatest  breadth;  but  in  produce  and  po- 
pulation it  is  surpassed  by  several  of  the 
others.  It  labours  to  a  great  extent  under 
the  evils  of  aridity,  and  contains  large  sandy 
plains,  similar  to  those  which  cover  the 
neighbouring  part  of  the  African  conti- 
nent. The  camel  has  even,  here  as  there, 
been  introduced  with  advantage.  To  obvi- 
ate this  inconvenience,  the  rain  water  is 
collected  in  cisterns.  In  those  spots  which 
are  well  watered,  vegetation  is  most  luxuri- 
ant, and  corn  is  produced  to  such  an  extent, 
as  to  become  an  object  of  exportation.  The 
goats  are  numerous,  and  their  flesh  peculiar- 
ly excellent;  a  great  part  of  the  milk  being 
made  into  cheese.  Of  late  years,  soda  has 
been  abundantly  produced  on  its  coast ;  and 
in  1798  it  was  exported  to  Teneriffe  to  the 
extent  of  49,373  quintals.  The  principal 
towns  are  Pajara,  Oliva,  and  St  Maria  de 
Betencuria,  the  last  from  DeBethencourt,  the 
first  settler  in  the  Canaries.  The  popula- 
tion is  estimated  by  St  Vincent  at  8600,  by 
Humboldt  after  Ledru,  at  9000.  In  1745  it 
was  only  7389.  iQie  island  is  situated  in 
about  long.  14.  W.and  lat.  28.  S. 

'  Forte viot,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Perth,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Erne,  8  miles  in  length  by  8  in  breadth. 
Population  835. 

Forth,  a  river  of  Scotland  and  the  lar- 
gest in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  rising 
on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  Ben 
Lomond,  and  discharging  itself  into  the 
German  ocean.  The  lower  part,  for  many 
miles,  consists  of  an  estuary  called  the  fritn 
of  Forth.  Near  its  source  the  Forth  re- 
ceives a  small  stream,  and  is  then  called 
Avondow,  or  the  Black  river,  which  after 
a  short  course  is  changed  to  Forth,  which 
is  said 'to  express  the  same  character.  It 
soon  expands  into  a  beautiful  lake,  from 
whence  it  is  precipitated  in  a  cascade  to  the 
depth  of  30  feet,  and  during  a  course  of  33 
miles  to  Stirling  bridge,  is  enlarged  by  the 
waters  of  the  Teitb,  Allan,  and  frovan.  It 
now  winds  through  a  plain  called  the  Carse 
of  Stirling,  where  24  miles  are  occupied  by 
the  sinuosities  of  its  channel,  though  the 
superficial  extent  be  limited  to  six  miles  in 
a  straight  line.  The  breadth,  which  gra- 
dually enlarges  to  four  miles,  is  contracted 
to  less  than  two,  by  the  projection  of  pro- 
montories on  the  north  and  south,  at  the 
two  Queensferries.  It  then  continues  re- 
gularly to  expand,  and  at  its  mouth  it  is  35 
or  40  miles  wide  at  Fife  Ness  on  the  north, 
and  St  Abb's  Head  on  the  south  shore,  both 
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washed  by  the  German  ocean*  The  direct 
course  of  this  river  is  scarcely  less  than  100 
miles,  and  its  sinuosities  do  not  occupy  a 
shorter  space  than  200.  Its  depth  is  from 
3  to  37  fathoms,  or  more;  the  bottom,  in 
manv  or  perhaps  most  places  covered  with 
sleacn,  especially  above  the  ferries.  The 
tide  flows  a  mile  above  Stirling  bridge, 
or  between  70  and  80  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  is  here  interrupted  by  a  rock  across  the 
channel,  where  spring  tides  rise  five  feet 
Certain  irregularities  are  seen  in  the  tide, 
from  Queensferry  upwards,  The  principal 
tributary  rivers  of  the  Forth  are  the  Goodie, 
Teith,  and  Allan,  above  Stirling' bridge, 
and  below  it  the  Devon,  Carron,  Avon, 
Almond,  Leith,  Esk,  Leven,  Tyne,  and 
others :  these  chiefly  flow  into  the  river  on 
the  south  shore.  A  navigable  canal,  com- 
mencing near  Grangemouth,  communicates 
with  the  river  Clyde.    The  Forth  contains 

Seat  variety  and  considerable  abundance  of 
h.  Various  species  of  whales  have  fre- 
quented it  during  several  centuries;  the 
porpoise  is  common;  salmon  are  exceed- 
ingly plentiful  at  Stirling ;  cod  and  had- 
docks are  taken  in  great  quantities ;  and  it 
is  frequented  by  myriads  of  herrings,  which 
afford  on  many  occasions  a  seasonable  supply 
of  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis. 
At  times  these  are  so  plentiful  that  they  are 
sold  at  the  cheap  rate  of  sixpence  a  hundred. 
Crabs  are  caught  in  many  places ;  lobsters 
are  not  rare,  but  bear  a  much  higher  price; 
and  oysters  and  mussels  are  in  great  profu- 
sion. Valuable  minerals  are  obtained  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  environing  shores. 
The  beds  or  coal  are  inexhaustible,  appar- 
ently lying  under  the  whole  bed  of  the  river 
between  Culross  and  Borrowstdwnness. 
Lime  is  wrought  on  both  sides,  in  many 
different  places,  but  chiefly  at  Charleston, 
in  the  county  of  Fife,  about  13  miles  N.W. 
of  Edinburgh.  Numerous  petrifactions 
occur  along  the  coast.  Ironstone  is  plenti- 
fully obtained  from  pits,  or  collected  in 
scattered  nodules;  and  small  portions  of 
fine  jasper  are  frequently  seen.  The  Forth 
contains  several  islands,  of  which  the  chief 
are  Inchgarvie,  Inchcolm,  Inchkeith,  the 
Bass,  and  the  isle  of  May;  the  largest  of  these 
are  but  a  few  miles  in  circuit  Light-houses 
are  erected  on  Inchkeith  and  on  the  isle  of 
May ;  and  the  ruins  of  castles  or  religious 
houses  appear  on  all  the  different  islands. 
An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  this  river ;  and  there  are  about  30  piers 
and  harbours  along  both  its  coasts,  some  of 
which  have  been  formed  at  a  great  expence. 
The  towns  connected  with  them  are  princi- 
pally small ;  for,  excepting  Stirling,  Alloa, 
and  Leith,  few  of  them  contain  3000  inha- 
bitants. Some  batteries  have  been  erected 
on  different  parts  of  the  banks;  also  on  (lis 
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island  of  Inchcolme,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  channel.  It  was  proposed,  in 
the  year  1774,  and  at  other  times,  to  render 
the  Forth  navigable  from  Stirling  bridge  to 
Gartmore,  and  also  to  cut  a  canal  in  a 
straight  line  from  Stirling  to  Alloa,  where- 
by the  navigation  would  be  shortened  from 
24  miles  to  6.  At  a  later  period,  namely; 
in  1806,  a  project  was  entertained  of  ex- 
cavating a  tunnel  under  the  bed  of  the  river, 
to  obviate  the  interruption  which  passengers 
experience  at  the  two  ferries,  and  elsewhere, 
from  occasional  storms ;  but  after  consider- 
able expenditure  in  a  survey,  the  plan  was 
abandoned. 

Forth,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Wexford.  Here  the  royal  troops 
were  defeated  in  1798.  2  miles  N.  of  Wex- 
ford. 

Fortified  Island,  an  island  in  the  east 
Indian  sea,  lying  off  the  coast  6f  Canara, 
about  a  mile  from  the  land,  and  nearly 
oppsite  to  Onore.  Cocoa  nut  trees,  palms, 
and  plantains,  are  produced  here  in  abund- 
ance. Its  name  is  derived  from  its  fortifi- 
cations, which  were  greatly  strengthened  by 
Tippoo  Saib,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
in  1792  by  three  British  frigates,  when  it 
contained  a  garrison  of  200  men,  and  mount- 
ed 34  pieces  of  cannon.  It  is  towards  a 
mile  in  circuit.  Long.  74. 27.  £.  Lat.  14. 
16.  N. 

Fortors,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  falls 
into  the  gulf  of  Venice,  2  miles  £.  of 
Civita  a  Mare, 

Fortrose,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  die 
county  of  Ross,  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Moray  frith,  across  which  there  is 
here  a  regular  ferry  to  Fort  George.  It 
consists  of  two  small  towns,  Rosemarkie 
and  Chanonry,  about  a  mile  asunder.  The 
former  is  known  to  be  a  place  of  considerable 
antiquity,  having  been  constituted  a  royal 
borough  by  Alexander  II.;  and  the  latter 
was  the  episcopal  see  of  the  bishop  of  Ross. 
Both  were  united  by  a  charter  of  James  II. 
in  1444,  under  the  name  of  Fortress,  now 
softened  into  Fortrose;  conjoined  with 
Forres,  Nairn,  and  Inverness,  this  borough 
sends  a  representative  to  parliament  At 
the  time  of  the  union  between  Chanon- 
ry and  Rosemarkie,  the  former  was  the 
seat  of  divinity,  law,  and  physic,  in  that 
corner  of  the  kingdom,  and  possessed  of 
considerable  trade;  but  since  the  refor- 
mation, and  the  demolition  of  the  body  of 
the  cathedral  by  Oliver  Cromwell  (who 
anplied  the  materials  to  the  erection  of  a 
fort  at  Inverness)  it  gradually  decayed, 
and  manyof its  rights  nad  almost  disap- 
peared. Within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
they  have  been  partly  recovered ;  hence  its 
revenues  have  improved  from  less  than  L.5 
to  nearly  L.200  per  annum;  asafeandele*, 


gant  pier  has  been  erected;  man y  other  im- 
provements have  either  been  completed  or 
are  carrying  on  ;  and  trade  is  beginning  to 
revive.  An  academy,  with  three  teachers  for 
the  education  of  youth,  has  for  some  yean 
been  established,  and  is  supported  by  the 
interest  of  money  raised  by  subscription, 
conjoined  with  die  parochial  school  salary. 
The  remains  of  the  cathedral,  left  by  the 
protector,  are  partly  employed  as  a  cemetery, 
and  partly  occupied  as  a  court-house  and 
prison.  Population  650.  10  miles  N.E. 
of  Inverness,  and  16?  N.  of  Ediiiburgh. 
Long.  4.  5.  W.  Lat  57.  34.  N. 

Fo&tschau,  a  village  of  Franconim,  with 
a  manufacture  of  fire  arms,  belonging  to  the 
government  of  Bavaria. 

Fortox  ade,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Correae,  4  miles 
S.  of  Tulle. 

Foatunat,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Ardeche,  9  miks 
N.E.  of  Privas. 

Fortune,  a  large  bay  towards  die  south- 
west part  of  Newfoundland  island.  It  is 
interspersed  with  small  islets,  and  has  many 
bays.  It  has  great  depth  of  water  through- 
out. 

Fortune,  Islands  of,  two  small  islands 
and  rocks,  near  the  west  coast  of  Kergue- 
len's  land.  Long.  68.'  15.  E.  Lat  49. 
SI.  S. 

Foetune  Island,  or  Goon  Foetus* 
Island,  a  small  island  in  the  Indian  sea, 
near  the  south-west  coast  of  the  island  of 
Sumatra.    Long.  90. 35.  £.   Lat.  1.  S5. 8. 

Fortune  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
Eastern  Indian  sea,  near  the  north  coast  of 
the  island  of  Celebes.  Long.  123.  48.  £. 
Lat.  0.  50.  N. 

Foeza,  La,  a  small  fortified  town  of 
Sicily,  in  the  Vol  di  Demons,  at  the  foot  of 
a  hm  of  the  same  name,  3  miles  S.  of 
Messina. 

Fos  di  Novo,  a  small  town  of  the  Sar- 
dinian states,  in  the  duchy  of  Genoa,  4 
miles  N.  E.  of  Sarzana,  and  55  E.S.E.  of 
Genoa. 

Fosbno,  a  small  island  in  the  North 
sea,  near  the  coast  of  Norway.  Lat  60. 
45.  N. 

Foss,  or  Fosse,  a  river  of  England, 
which  runs  into  the  Ouse  near  York. 

Fossa  Nuova,  a  village  of  Italy,  in  the 
Popedom,  situated  on  the  ruins  or  the  an- 
cient Appii  Forum,  with  a  Cistercian  abbey. 
In  this  abbey  died  the  celebrated  Thomas 
Aquinas.    8  miles  S.  of  Piperno. 

Fossa  Paitana,  a  small  river  of  Loin- 
bardy,  in  the  Padnan;  it  foils  into  the 
gulf  of  Venice. 

Fossano,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  situated 
on  a  rising  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Stura,  and  on  ft  canal  which  unites  that 
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river  with  the  Fo.  Ito  name  ia  a  corrup- 
tion of  Font  Sums,  an  epithet  derived  from 
its  raioend  springs.  It  hat  been  a  bishop's 
see  since  1592,  and  contains,  with  the  ad- 
jacent territory,  a  population  of  14,000, 
who  are  partly  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  silk.  The  climate  is  not  healthy.  This 
town  was  taken  by  Bonaparte  in  the  outset 
of  his  career,  in  April  1796 ;  in  Novem- 
ber 1799  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
triansy  but  was  lost  once  more  in  June 
1800,  after  the  battle  of  Marengo.  10 
miles  N.  £.  of  Com,  and  85  S.  of  Turin. 

Fossat,  Lb,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Arriege,  with 
aearly  1000  inhabitants.  81  miles  W.  of 
Mirepoix,  and  81  N.  of  Tarascon. 

Fossato,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  mar- 
iniaate  of  Ancona,  among  the  Appennines, 
r  miles  S.  W.  of  Fabriano,  and  55  W.  by 
5.  of  Ancona. 

Fossa  way  and  TuLtiiBOLE/two  united 
wishes  of  Scotland,  the  former  belonging 

0  the  county  of  Perth,  and  the  other  being 
tonexed  to  Kinross.  They  occupy  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  Ochil  hills,  and  the 
ralley  beneath  from  the  river  Devon  to 
vithin  6  miles  of  Kinross.  Population  1340. 

Fosse,  a  river  of  England,  in  Yorkshire, 
vhich  falls  into  the  Ouse. 

Fossa  ad  Moetier,  a  small  lake  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ardennes, 

1  miles  from  Merieres.  The  sides  con- 
ist  of  an  argillaceous  and  slippery  earth ; 
he  bottom  has  never  been  reached  by  the 
ounding  line,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have 
een  the  crater  of  a  volcano  long  since  ex- 
inct- 

Fosses,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether- 
tads,  in  the  province  of  Namur,  between 
le  Ssmbre  and  the  Meuse,  with  nearly 
OOO  inhabitants.  7  miles  S.  W.  of  Na- 
rar. 

Fossom bbone,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
uchy  of  Urbino,  110  miles  N.  of  Rome, 
t  is  the  ancient  Forum  Semvronii;  and  in 
a  neighbourhood  Asdrubal,  the  brother 
f  Hannibal,  was  defeated  and  killed.  It 
•as  destroyed  in  after  ages  by  the  Goths 
id  Lombards,  and  has  at  present  a  popu- 
tion  of  only  3500,  who  are  partly  era- 
loyed  in  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
Ik.    It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

Fossum,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  dio- 
se  of  Aggerhuus,  83  miles  W.  of  Chris- 
inia. 

Foth  being  ay,  a  village  and  parish  of 
ngland,  in  the  county  of  Northampton, 
tuated  on  the  river  Nen.  Here  is  a 
mrch,  which  was  built  in  the  reign  of 

•nry  V.  with  some  painted  glass  in  the 
rur<>ws:  also  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
s''i,  wherein  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was 
v-     j  put  to  death  in  1586.    Population 


of  the  village  307.    10  miles  from  Stamford, 
and  85  N.  of  London. 

Fotipet,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Bed- 
nore,  5  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bednore. 

Fou,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  second  rank, 

in  the  province  of  Cheng-si,  420  miles  S.W. 

of  Pefan.    Long.  108. 44.  E.  Lat  86. 5.  N. 

Fou-an,  a  town  of  the   kingdom   of 

Corea,  35  miles  W .  N.  W.  of  Coufou. 

Fovakt,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Wilt- 
shire, 90  miles  W.S.  W.  from  London,  con- 
taining 514  inhabitants. 

Foocaemont,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  9 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Neufchatel. 

Fou-chak,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  the  province  of  Chang-tong, 
25  miles  S.  E.  of  Teng-tcheou, 

Fouchenoe,  or  Foushenge,  a  town  of 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Khorassan,  85 
miles  N.  of  Herat  Long.  76. 29.  E.  Lat. 
34.  50.  N. 

Fou  chun,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Se-tchuen,  30 
miles  N.  W.  of  Tche-li-leou. 

Fouchy,  a  village  of  France,  in  Alsace, 
containing  700  inhabitants. 

Foveean,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,.  4  miles  in  length  and 
about  8  in  breadth.    Population  1400. 

Fove&nay,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Saone,  with 
1300  inhabitants.    6  miles  N.  of  Vesoul. 

Fouesnant,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Finisterre,  with  1900 
inhabitants.    9  miles  S.  of  Quimper. 

Fou-fong,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  the  province  of  Quang- 
tong,  88  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Fong-taiang. 

Fouo,  or  Fait,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Lorraine,  4  miles  W.  of  Tool,  and  6 
N.  N.  E.  of  Vaucouliers.  Population  1050. 
Fouoeeat,  a  town  of  France,  in  Brit- 
tany, with  4800  inhabitants.  81  miles  N.  E. 
of  Redon. 

Fougeees,  a  town  of  France,  on  the 
confines  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  si- 
tuated on  the  Couesnow.  Its  castle  was  in 
former  times  a  military  station  of  import- 
ance; the  town  at  present  has  a  popula- 
tion of  7300,  with  manufactures  of  coarse 
linen  and  leather.  85  miles  S.  E.  of  Av- 
ranches,  and  88  N.  E.  of  Rennes. 

Fougebeuse,  la,  a  smalltown  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Two  Sevres,  3 
miles  W.  of  Argentau  le  Chateau,  and  14 
W.  of  Thenars. 

Fouoeeolles,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Mayenne,  with 
1800  inhabitants.  17  miles  N.  W.  of  May- 
enne, and  11  N.  of  Ernee. 

Fougeeolles  l'Eguse,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Saone,  6  mile*  N.  of  LuxeuiL 
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Fouilletourtb,  a  small  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Sarthe,  11  miles  N.  by 
J5.  of  La  Fleche. 

Fouillouse,  a  small  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Loire,  with  230  houses. 
11  miles  S.  E.  of  Moutbrison. 

Fouin,  a  territory  in  Western  Africa,  to 
the  north  of  Ardran. 

Fou-kiang,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  the  province  of  Quang-tong, 
80  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Tsin. 

Fou-kieon,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  the  province  of  Honan,  30 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Hiu. 

Fou-ko,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Quang-tong,  65 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Kia. 

Foul  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  island  of  Java.  Long,  113.  45.  E. 
Lat.  8.  38.  S. 

Foul  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 

Foul  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  south  coast, 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica.  Long.  75.  56.  W.  Lat  17. 
54.  N. 


-south  of  Gambia ;  they  possess  also  Brooks, 
situated  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  Senepl, 
conterminous    with     Fooladoo  $— Bowie* 
and  Foota  Torra,  between  the  Senegslind 
Gambia,— the  kingdom  of  the  Seratic,  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  Senegal ;  Maana,  on 
the  Niger,  between  Bambtnrra  and  Tom- 
buctoo ;  and  Wassela,  to  the  south  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  Niger.     Besides  the* 
kingdoms,  in  which  they  hold  the  enure 
sovereignty,  detached  districts  of  all  die 
kingdoms  in  this  part  of  Africa  are  occu- 
pied by  Foulahs,  who  pay  to  the  sowjn 
a  rent  or  tax  for  the  use  of  the  land.   The 
Foulahs  are  clearly  distinguished  by  form 
and  features  from  the  other  negro  tribes. 
They  have  neither  the  deep  jet  colour,  the 
crisped  hair,  the  flat  nose,  nor  the  thick 
tips,  which  are  considered  characteristic  of 
the  race.    Their  complexion  is  black,  mix- 
ed with  olive ;  they  have  a  thin  free,  small 
high  features,  with  an  agreeable  expression, 
aim  long  soft  silky  hair.      Their  wioqi 
varies  with  the  districts  they  inhabit;  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Moors  it  approaches  to 
yellow;  while  among  the  Mandingoet  it 


Foul  Island,  a  small  island  in  the  bay    deepens  into  that  muddy  black,  by  which 
of  Aracan,    Long,    the  latter  are  characterised.    The  Foulsto 


of  Bengal,  on  the  coast  of  Aracan,    Long. 
94. 11?E.   Lat.  18. 12.  N. 

Foul  Island,  an  island  in  the  Chinese 
-sea,  near  the  coast  of  Cochin-China.   Long. 
108.53.  E.   Lat.ll.  73.  N. 

Foul  Islands,  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
in  the  Eastern  Indian  sea,  near  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  of  Flores.  Long.  121. 
22.  E.    Lat.  8. 9.  S. 

Foul  Point,  a  cape  on  the  north  coast 
of  New  Guinea.  Long.  132.  36.  E.  Lat. 
0.  46.  S. 

Foul  Sound,  a  strait  between  the  islands 
of  Inishere  and  Inismain,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland. 

Foula,  or  Fula,  one  of  the  Shetland 
islands,  about  three  miles  in  length,  and 
half  as  much  in  breadth,  with  bold  and 
steep  sides  towards  the  west.  There  is  a 
landing  place  on  the  east  side,  but  it  has  no 
harbour.  This  island  affords  good  pastur- 
age, and  according  to  the  Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland,  is  inhabited  by  about  130  per- 
sons. Fula  isby  some  authors  supposed  to  be 
the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  ancients.  16  miles 
from  Mainland,  and  30  from  Fair  isle.  Lat. 
60.  6.  N. 

Foulahs,  the  name  of  a  people,  or 
rather  race  of  negroes,  who  are  very  wide- 
ly diffused  throughout  Western  Africa. 
Their  original  seat  seems  to  be  that  moun- 
tainous tract  near  the  sources  of  the  Sene- 
gal, bearing  the  name  of  Fooladoo;  but 
conquest' aud  emigration  have  spread  them 


are  of  the  middle  size,  of  a  graceful  ud 
manly  form,  and  of  a  wsculiarly  polishd 
and  insinuating  air.    They  are  Mahome- 
tans,  but  do  not  observe  the  rules  of  that 
religion  with  any  peculiar  strictness;  n» 
do  they  exhibit  any  measure  of  that  intole- 
rance which  prevails   among  the  Moon. 
Even  such  of  their  countrymen  as  retain 
the  pagan  religion,  or  mingle  its  rites  with 
those  of  the  Koran,  are  not  exposed  to  any 
molestation  from  the  rest  of  their  countn- 
men.    They  speak  a  language  of  their  own; 
but  the  Arabic  is  the  only  written  one,  w 
is  studied  by  all  who  make  any  pretensions 
to  learning.     The   employment  of  thi* 
people  is  chiefly  pasturage,  aod  they  «* 
usually  in  some  degree  migratory;  during 
the  wet  season,  driving  their  herds  to  uk 
top  of  the  mountains,  and  when  it  hecan^ 
dry  and  parched,  bringingjhein  dose  to 
the  side  of  the  rivers.    The  defena  * 
their  herds  against  wild  beasts  requires  «*■ 
stant  precaution ;  for  this  purpose  they  col- 
lect the  cattle  at  night,  within t cirefcof 
tents  or  huts,  and  light  fires  all  round. 
Even  in  the  districts  where  they  do  w* 
rule,  their  villages  form  a  kind  of  repubuc, 
governed  by  their  own  chiefs,  without  ssy 
dependence  on  the  sovereign.    If  they  aft 
oppressed  or  encroached  upon,  they  reino* 
themselves,  with  the  benefits  of  thrirffl- 
dustry,  to  another  territory.    Nopeopfcffl 

Africa  bear  a  higher  character  for  industry, 

wide  through  the  neighbouring   regions,    humanity,  and  almost  every  good  quality, 
"""  '  '  '  "  "    ring-    than  the  Foulahs.     *  To  have  a  foaUh 


Their  most  populous  and  powerful  king- 
dom is  that  of  Foota  JaUo,  situated  to  the 


town  in  the  neighbourhood'  »ys  Moore, 
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*  hi  by  the  natives  reckoned  a  blessing/ 
They  do  not  apply  much  to  trade,  bat  are 
▼cry  diligent  in  pasturage,  and  sometimes 
in  hunting.  They  are  celebrated  for  the 
mildness  and  gentleness  of  their  demean- 
our; so  that  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  it 
is  considered  infamous  to  injure  a  Foulah. 
This  does  not  arise  from  any  want  of  cou- 
rage, when  self-defence  calls  for  its  exer- 
tion; on  such  occasions  their  valour  has 
been  repeatedly  displayed.  There  is  no 
instance  of  a  Foulah  selling  one  of  his 
countrymen  as  a  slave ;  on  the  contrary,  if 
any  of  them  rails  into  such  a  misfortune, 
the  village  to  which  he  belongs  unites  in 
raising  a  sum  sufficient  for  his  redemption. 
The  hospitality  of  the  Foulahs  is  also  much 
celebrated ;  all  persons  without  distinction 
are  admitted  into  their  huts,  and  treated 
with  the  best  accommodations  they  can 
afford.  They  support  their  own  aged  and 
infirm,  and  have  even  extended  relief  to 
those  of  the  Mandingoes.  The  passion  for 
dancing  they  share  with  all  the  negro  tribes. 
They  are  also  extremely  fond  of  music,  a 
proficiency  in  which  is  deemed  an  accom- 
plishment even  in  their  chiefs ;  their  na- 
tional airs  are  pleasing)  tender,  and  melo- 
dious. 

Foulahs,  Kingdom  or,  situated  along 
the  Lower  Senegal,  sometimes  called  the 
states  of  the  Siratic,  from  the-  appellation 
usually  given  to  the  sovereign.  It  extends 
about  480  miles  from  east  to  west ;  but  it 
is  scarcely  known  how  for  it  stretches  into 
the  interior.  It  is  fertile,  but  covered  with , 
immense  forests,  intersected  by  deep  val- 
lies,  and  filled  with  a  thorny  underwood; 
through  which  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate. 
These  forests  are  filled  with  wild  animals, 
particularly  elephants,  lions,'  and  tygers,  in 
the  hunting  of  which  the  people  are  much 
employed.  They  set  out  to  die  chace, 
twenty  or  thirty  together,  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  with  a  kind  of  small  fusee, 
all  which  weapons  they  use  with  great  dexte- 
Tity.  The  elephants  are  often  seen  In  droves 
of  two  hundred  at  a  time ;  they  are  caught 
sometimes  in  pits  as  in  the  East  Indies.  Be- 
sides disposing  of  his  teeth,  the  Foulahs  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  elephant,  which  is  consider- 
ed as  a  great  luxury.  The  skins  of  the  lion, 
the  leopard,  and  the  tyger,  afford  materials  of 
trade.  The  woods  are  filled  with  innume- 
rable monkeys,  of  all  various  forms  and 
species.  The  trade  with  Europe  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  whose  princi- 
pal settlement  is  at  Fort  St  Louis,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal.  They  are  not  al- 
ways, however,  on  the  best  terms  with  the 
Siratic,  and  in  consequence  experience  con- 
siderable obstructions  in  passing  up  the 
river. 
Foulioos,  Cars,  a  cape  on  the  north- 
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west  coast  of  Tavai-Poennammoo.    Lone. 
187.  51.  W.  Lat41.  55.  S. 

Foulis,  Westkb,  a  parish  and  village 
of  Scotland,  in  Perthshire.  The  parish  is 
about  8  miles  in  length  and  6  in  breadth. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Almond.  Population 
1615.  The  village  contains  about  140  in- 
habitants. 

Foulness,  an  island  of  England,  on  the 
coast  of  Essex,  which  is  celebrated  for  the 
oysters  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oroach. 
Houses  46.  Population  450.  5  miles  fhnn 
Rochford,  and  45  from  London. 

Foulod-sousou,  a  town  of  Chinese  Tar- 
tary,  on  the  river  Amoor,  9  miles  N.  W. 
of  Telden. 

Foulsham,  a  village  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  The  vil- 
lage was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1770.  Population  682.  11  miles  N.  of 
Dereham,  and  1 13  N.  N.  E.  of  London, 

Foul  we  at  her,  Capk,  a  conspicuous 
nromontory  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
North  America,  of  a  very  singular  appear- 
ance. A  high  round  bluff  point  projects 
abruptly  into  the  sea ;  a  remarkable  table 
hill  is  situated  on  the  north,  and  a  lower 
round  bluff  to  the  south  of  it.  Vancouver 
places  this  cape  in  long.  2$6.  4.  W.  lat  44. 
4*.  N. 

Fou-ming,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Yun-nart  *  15  miles 
N.N.W.of  Yun-nan. 

Fou-nhino,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
second  rank,  in  the  province  of  Fo-lrien, 
175  miles  S.8.E.  of  Pekin.  Long.  119. 
49.  E.  Lat.  26.  54.  N, 

Fou-nim,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Pe-tche-li,  2Q 
miles  E.  of  Yong-ping. 

Fou-pim,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Pe-tche-li,  63  miles  W.  of  Paoting. 

Foo-mn,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Quanff-toncr.  12 
miles  S.E.  of  Yao.  6 

Fouquevilleks,  a  village  of  French 
Flanders,  with  900  inhabitants. 

Foub,  a  rock  in  the  English  channel, 
near  the  south  coast  of  the  island  of  Jersey. 

Fooa  BaoTHER8,  four  small  islands  in 
the  Eastern  Indian  sea.  Long.  119.  22.  E. 
Lat.  6.  54.  S. 

Four  Islakds,  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  ocean.  Long.  155. 36,  E. 
Lat  4.50.8. 

Fooa  Keys,  small  islands  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras.  Long.  87.  55.  W.  Lat  17. 
30.  N. 

Feus  Keys  Reef,  rocks  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras.  Long.  87.  55.  W.  Lat.  17. 
30.  N. 

Four  Mile  Creek,  a  river  of  Kentucky, 
which  runs  into  the  Ohio.  Long.  89.  39, 
W.  Lat  36.  50.  N.  • 
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Fooa  Mile  Creek,  a  river  of  Virginia, 
which  runs  into  the  Potowmack.  Long.  77, 
13.  W.  Lat.  38.  56.  N. 
.  Foua  Milk  Watbe,  a  river  of  Ireland, 
which  runs  into  Dunmannus  bay,  5  miles 
S.W.  of  Bantry. 

Foue  Saddle  Island,  an  island  in  the 
Mergui  archipelago,  about  six  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, separated  by  Aldenev's  straits 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island 
of  St  Susanna.    Lat.  10.  87.  N. 

Fou&ab,  a  small  town  of  France,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Charente,  with  330  houses, 
and  a  fort  1 1  miles  S.  of  la  Rochelle. 

Fodrca,  a  town  of  Hoval,  in  Western 
Africa,  35  miles  W.  of  Ender. 

Fourcbz,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gers,  9  miles  W.  by  N. 
of  Condom. 

.  Fodrche,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which  runs  into  Lake  Michigan.  Long.  86, 
38.  W.  Lat.  44.31.  N. 

Fourchb,  La,  a  small  river  which  is 
connected  with  the  Mississippi,  near  its 
mouth,  by  some  of  the  lesser  channels 
which  diverge  in  different  directions  from 
the  main  stream.  There  are  some  very  con- 
siderable settlements  in  its  vicinity,  in  the 
country,  which  is  called  the  coast  of  the 
Mississippi ;  and  the  lands  have  of  late 
yean  greatly  risen  in  price. 

FotiBxapy's  Island,  a  small,  low,  flat 
island,'  of  a  quadrangular  figure,  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  New  Holland.  Long. 
137.  E.   Lat  36.  26.  S, 

Fourdan  Hotuk,  a  town  of  Corea, 
653  miles  £.  N.  £.  of  Pekin.  .  Long.  131. 
t0»  E.  Lat  42.  51.  N. 
.  Fours,  or  Fore,  a  village  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  which  was 
once  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  re- 
turned two  representatives  to  parliament 
preceding  the  union.  10  miles  N.  of  Mul- 
lingar,  and  40  N.  W.  of  Dublin. 

Fourmentierbs,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Mayenne,  with  230 
houses.  3  miles  N.  E.  of  Chateau  Gontier. 
Fournels,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Losere,  9  miles  W, 
of  St  Chely,  and  25  N.  W.  of  Mende. 

Fournis,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
archipelago  between  Samoa  and  Nicaria, 
so  called  from  their  presenting  at  a  distance 
the  appearance  of  ovens.  They  are  unin- 
v  habited,  and  the  animal  chiefly  found  on 
them  is  the  wild  goat 

Fournis,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Samoa, 
2  miles  N.  £.  of  Carlovassi. 

Pourno,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
province  of  Canunania,  104  miles  W.$.  Wt 
of  Satalia, 

Fodrque,  a  small  town  of  Macedon,  9 
miles  N,  of  Cassandra,  snd  56  &,S,E,  of 
-    galonflq, 


Fovas,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Nievre,  with  800  inhabit- 
ants. 13  miles  £.  of  Dedme,  and  SB  E.8.E. 
of  Nevers. 

Foussay,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  die 
department  of  L*  Vendee,  7  miles  N.  £. 
of  Fontenay . 

Fousserat,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne* 
with  2100  inhabitants.  Abbe  Sicsrd,  the 
celebrated  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
was  a  native  of  this  place.  6  miles  W.  of 
ftieux,  and  ft?  S.  W.  of  Toulouse. « 

Fovtchavo,  ft  city  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Pe-4che-u,  ntnssed  on  me 
banks  of  the  grand  canaL  The  gates  at  the 
extremities  are  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  the 
houses  are  of  a  very  indifferent  description. 
Here  is  an  ancient  bridge  of  fbur  fame 
arches,  and  three  smaller  ones,  paved  ana 
secured  by  parapets,  but  the  whole  is  crumb- 
ling down. 

Fou-tckbou,  a  city  of  Chins,  of  the 
first  rank,  in  the  province  of  Fo4den.  It 
is  celebrated  for  its  principal  bridge,  whkh 
is  built  of  white  stone,  and  has  above  100 
arches,  with  a  double  balustrade  through 
the  whole  length.  It  has  a  good  harbour, 
and  is  the  residence  of  many  literati.  A 
viceroy  governs  the  city,  which  has  nine 
others  within  its  jurisdiction.  870  miks 
&  of  Pekin.  Long.  110.  4.  B.  Lat  9ft. 
4.N. 

Fou-tchsou,  a  dry  of  Gains,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  the  province  of  Kiaug-B, 
formerly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
empire,  but  which  was  almost  ruined  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Tartars.  736  miles  8. 
of  Pekin.  Long.  116.  E.  Lat.  97.  55.  N. 
Fou-tchubm,  a  town  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Chan-si,  35  miles  $,  N.E.  of 
Ping-lo. 

Fou-TCHivo-Y,  a  town  of  China,  hi  the 
province  of  Kiang-nan,  17  miles N.E. of 

lau^tcheou. 
Fou-tstng,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 

third  rank,  in  die  province  of  Fo-kien,  17 

miles  S.  8.  £•  of  Fou*tcheou. 
Fouvaht  la  Vrxxs,  a  small  town  of 


a  rft^btil  town 

of  the  Upper 

of  Champlitte,  and  82 

i  on  die  north*  west 
Long. 


France,  in  the 
Sonne,  7  miles  N 
M^.  of  Vesoul. 

Fonx,  Cars,  a 
coast  of  the  island 
74.  14,  W.  Lat  19.  46.  N. 

Foo-yang,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  the  province  of  Tcne-kisng, 
31  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Yen-tcheon. 

Fou-yw,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Carta,  16  miles  N.  of  Hetain. 

Fowxy,  a  seaport  town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  situated  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  Fowey,  which, 
near  $e  {own,  expands  into  s  anxious  and 
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mean  harbour.  The  buildings  extend 
nearly  a  mile  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  defended  by  St 
Catherine's  fort,  built  by  the  inhabitants, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  by  two 
small  forts  of  more  modern  erection.  The 
streets  are  extremely  narrow  and  irregular. 
The  chinch  is  a  spacious  and  lofty  struc- 
ture, probably  eracted  about  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.  On  the  west  is  a  handsome 
tower,  decorated  with  abundance  of  carved 
ornaments,  An  alms-house  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  there  is  also, 
in  this  town,  a  school  for  gratuitous  educa- 
tion, founded  in  the  year  1700.  Fowey 
harbour  is  esteemed  the  best  outlet  to  the 
westward  of  any  in  the  west  of  England. 
A  considerable  pilchard  fishery  is  carried 
on  at  this  place,  and  constitutes  the  chief 
trade  of  the  inhabitants.  A  weekly  market 
and  two  annual  fairs  are  held  here.  Fowey 
is  a  borough,  and  sends  two  members  to 
parliament,  who  are  elected  by  about  800 
voters.  Repeated  attacks  have  been  made 
upon  this  town  by  the  French,  in  past  cen- 
turies, the  last  of  which  occurred  in  the 
year  145?.  Population  1319.  22  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Truro,  69  S.  W.  of  Exeter,  and 
239  W.S.W.  of  London. 

Fowey,  or  Foway,  a  river  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  which  rises 
about  4  miles  south-east  of  Camelford,  and 
runs  into  the  English  channel  a  little  bo- 
low  the  town  of  Fowey. 

Fowler's  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  south  coast 
of  New  Holland,  of  which  the  east  point, 
called  also  Point  Fowler,  is  in  long.  132. 
27.  E.  lat  32.  l.S. 

Fownhope,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Herefordshire,  189  miles  N.  from  London, 
containing  787  inhabitants. 

Fox,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Var,  4  miles  N.E.  of  Barjols. 

Fox,  a  northern  branch  of  the  Illinois 
river,  in  North  America. 

Fox,  or  Axfhoux,  a  village  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Var,  10  miles  N. 
of  firignolles. 

Fox,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast  of 
North  America,  so  called  by  captain  Van- 
couver, in  honour  of  the  right  honourable 
'C.J. Fox.   Long. 229. 23. E.  Ut. 54.43- N. 

Fox,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  north  coast  of 
Anticosti  island.  Long,  62.  10.  W.  Lat 
42.  29.  N. 

Fox  Island,  an  island  near  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,    7  miles  E.  of  Slymehead. 

Fox  Island,  an  American  island,  near 
the  toast  of  Main.  Long.  68.  40.  W.  Lat. 
44. 2.  N. 

Fox  Islands.    See  Aleutian  Islands, 

Fox  Islands,  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
on  the  south  side  of  the  gulf  of  St  Laurence, 
J^ong.  69. 10,  W,  Lat.  fl.N, 


Fox  River,  a  river  of  Canada,  which, 
runs  into  the  gulf  of  St  Laurence  9  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Cape  Rosieres. 

Fox  River,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which  runs  through  lake  Winnebago,  and 
falls  into  Green  bay  in  lake  Michigan.  Long* 
of  the  mouth,  87.  53.  W.  .Lat.  43.  48.  NT 

Fox  River,  a  river  of  the  western  terri- 
tory of  America,  which  runs  into  the 
Theakilri.  Long.  87.  58.  W.  Lat  41. 28.  N. 

Fox  River,  a  river  of  the  western  ter- 
ritory of  America,  which  runs  into  the 
Wabash.    Lonfr  88.  31.  W.  Lat.  38.  N. 

Foxford,  a  decayed  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  situated  on  the  river 
Moy.  Here  are  barracks  for  a  company 
of  foot.  13  miles  from  Castlebar,  and  112 
from  Dublin. 

Foy,  St,  a  small  town  of  Savoy,  17 
miles  E.  of  Moutiers. 

Foy,  St,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Rhone,  3  miles  S.  W.  of 
Lyons. 

Foy  l'Arjentiere,  St,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone, 
4  miles  S.  by  E.  of  St  Laurent  de  Cha- 
mousset 

Foy  la  Grande,  St,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde, 
on  the  Dordogne,  with  2830  inhabitants* 
36  miles  E.  of  Bourdeaux,  and  19  N.  N.  E. 
of  La  Reolle.  Long.  0.  12.  E.  Lat  44. 
50.  N. 

Foyers.    See  Fyer$. 

Foyle,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  after 
passing  Londonderry,  expands  into  a  fine 
spacious  bay  called  Lough  Foyle,  12  miles 
long  and  7  wide.  The  entrance  is  but  a 
mile  broad,  with  a  deep  channel. 

Foyn's  Island,  an  island  of  Ireland,  in 
the  river  Shannon,  21  miles  below  Limerick. 

Foz,  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Alentejo,  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Zatas  and  the  Tagus,  24  miles  N.£.  of 
Lisbon. 

Foz  le  Martigues,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Mouths 
of  the  Rhone,  at  the  extremity  of  the.Crau, 
near  the  Mediterranean.  It  stands  on  a 
small  bay,  §  miles  S.  of  Istres,  and  7  N.  W. 
of  Martigues. 

Frarosa,  a  small  town  of  Piedmont, 
with  a  quarry  of  excellent  black  marble. 

Frades,  nos,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic.    Lat  16.  50.  S. 

Frading,  a  market  town  of  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Znaym,  on  the  confines  of 
Austria. 

Frag  a,  a  town  of  Arragon,  on  the  bor* 
ders  of  Catalonia.  It  stands  on  two  hills 
on  the  bit  bank  of  the  Cinca ;  the  streets 
are  narrow,  and  the  houses  are  so  mean  as 
to  look  like  huts.  It  was  formerly  a  place 
of  strength;  at  present  its  chief  onuunc 
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h  its  quay,  built  on  tbe  side  of  the  Cinca ; 
that  river  is  crossed  near  this  by  a  fine 
wooden  bridge  of  22  arches.  63  miles 
E.  8.  £.  of  Saragosta,  and  SO  S.  of  Bal~ 
bastro. 

Fragant,  Upper  and  Lower,  two  vil- 
lages of  Carinthia,  in  the  circle  of  Villach ; 
they  have  a  silver  refinery  and  a  copper 
mine. 

Fragneto,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Principato  Ultra.    Population  2200. 

Fragneto  l'Arbatb,  a  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  Principato  Ultra.    Population  1890. 

Fragoa  i>e  St  Pedro,  a  small  town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province^  of  Beira,  13  miles 
S.S.  \y.  of  Lamego. 

Fragoas,  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  in 
Estremadura,  6  miles  N.  W.  of  Santaren. 

Fragola,  a  populous  town  of  Italy, 
which,  without  bearing  the  title  of  a  city, 
contains  19,700  inhabitants.  This,  how- 
ever, is  inclusive  of  its  districts.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  emplpyed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hats.  There  are  here  some  beau- 
tiful villas.    7  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Naples. 

Fragda,  an  abundant  river  of  the  pro- 
vince of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  in  New 
Grenada,  which  enters  the  Caqueta. 

Frails,  rocks  on  the  south  coast  of  Ire- 
land, lying  off  the  county  of  Wexford.  12 
miles  S.  Vv.  of  Carnsore  point.  Long.  6. 
S4.  W.    Lat.  52.  6.  N. 

Frain,  a  small  town  of  Moravia,  on  the 
Theya,  18  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Znaym. 

Fraise,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Vosges,  with  1700  inba- 
nitants.    1 1  miles  S.  E.  of  St  Die. 

Fra  k  no-All y a.    See  Forchtenau. 
*  Frahecourt,  a  village  of  French  Flan- 
ders, 3  miles  S.  by  W.  of  St  Pol,  and  20 
W.  of  Arras. 

Framersheim,  a  large  village  of  Hesse 
Parmstadt,  in  the  district  of  Alzey,  with 
1000  inhabitants. 

Fra m pi  eld,. a  parish  of  England,  in  Dor- 
setshire, 43  miles  S.W.  froraXondon,  con- 
taining $69  inhabitants. 

f  ramlinoham,  a  market  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence,  and  is  of  great  anti- 
quity. The  church,  built  of  black  flint,  is 
a  very  stately  edifice,  ani  the  steeple  is  100 
feet  high.  Part  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle  are  also  still  standing,  the  walls  of 
which  are  44  feet  high  and  8  feet  thick.  It 
lias  a  weekly  market  on  Saturdays ;  and  its 
fairs  are  on  Whit- Monday,  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  on  the  29th  September.  Popu- 
lation 18*4.  18  miles  N.  E.  from  Ipswich, 
and  88  N.  N.  E.  from  London. 

Framkersbach,  a  large  village  of  Fran- 
conia,  in  the  principality  of  Aschaffenburg, 
with  2100  inhabitants. 
"  Faamont,  a  mountain  of  France,,  one  of 


the  highest  parts  of  the  Vosges,  about  IS 
miles  from  Molsbeim. 

Fram ptox,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, 114  miles  N.  from  London,  con- 
taining 542  inhabitants. — There  is  another 
smaller  parish  of  the  same  name  in  Dorset. 

Framptok  Cotrell,  a  pariah  of  Ens- 
land,  in  Gloucester,  117  miles  W.N.w. 
from  London,  containing  1208  inhabitants, 

Framptok  a  Severn,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Gloucester,  near  die  river  Severn! 
108  miles  W.N. W.  from  London,  contain- 
ing 860  inhabitants. 

Framsden,  a  parish  of  England,  in  tbe 
county  of  Suffolk,  78  miles  N.E.  from 
London,  containing  648  inhabitants. 

Franchise,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Tarn  and  Garonne. 
Population  3200.  11  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Montauban.  Long.  1.  20.  £.  Lat.  44.  7.  N. 

Franc-  Allen,  a  small  district  of  France, 
on  the  borders  of  Aovergne,  included 
since  the  revolution  in  the  department  of 
the  Creuse,  arrondissement  of  Evaux. 

Francastel,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Oise,  14  miles 
N.  E.  ofBeauvais. 

Francavilla,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  tbe 
province  of  Otranto.  It  is  large  and  regu- 
larly built;  the  streets  wide  and  straight, 
and  the  houses  showy,  though  in  a  heavr- 
style  of  architecture.  A  great  part  of  tbe 
town  having  been  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake  in  1734,  the  houses  since  erect- 
ed are  only  one  storey  high.  The  inhabit- 
ants, amounting  to  1 1,000,  derive  their  sub- 
sistence from  manufacturing  the  cotton  and 
tobacco  produced  in  their  neighbourhood ; 
of  the  latter  they  make  a  snuff  similar 
to  the  Spanish ;  of  the  former  they  make 
fine  stockings :  olive  oil  also  is  sold  here  in 
large  quantities.  The  name  of  Francarillt 
arose  from  an  exemption  from  taxes  during 
10  years,  granted  to  the  first  settlers  in  the 
14th  century.  15  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Tt- 
rento,  and  20  W.  of  Brindisi. 

Francavilla,  a  town  of  Sicfly,  in  the 
Val  di  Demona,  near  the  river  of  Francs- 
villa.  Here  the  Imperialists,  under  count 
Merci,  obtained  8  victory  over  the  Spa- 
niards, under  the  marquis  de  Leyda,  ia 
1719.  12  miles  W.N.W.  of  Taonmna. 
Long.  15.  20.  E.   Lat.  37.  54.  N. 

Francavilla,  a  small  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  Basilicata,  20  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Cassano. 

Francavilla,  a  small  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  Abrusxo  Citra,  3  miles  S.E.  of 
Pescara. 

Francavilla,  a  small  town  of  the  Sar- 
dinian states,  6  mile*  S.  of  Novi. 

FRANCE,  a  country  of  continental 
Europe,  having  the  Netherlands,  Switzer- 
land, and  Piedmont  on  the  east;  the.  Me* 
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diterrenean  with  Spain  on  the  south,  and 
the  «ea  on  the  west  and  north.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  43d  and  5 1st  degrees  of  N.  lat. 
and  is  particularly  fortunate  in  its  frontier, 
having  strong  natural  barriers  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  Alps,  the  ridge  of  Jura,  and  the 
Vosges ;  it  is  open  only  on  the  side  of  the 
Netherlands.  Its  length  from  east  to  west 
(from  Alsace  to  Brittany)  is  650  miles ;  its 
breadth  from  north  to  south  about  660 ;  its 
superficial  extent  is  computed  at  128  millions 
of  English  acres. 

Before  the  revolution,  France  was  divided 
into  99  great  provinces,  which  were  again 
subdivided  into  elections,  marechaussees, 
and  other  local  jurisdictions.  Different 
provinces  had  different  rates  of  taxation, 
and  customhouses  were  erected  along  the 
frontier  reads,  as  if  they  had  been  distinct 
governments.  All  these  are  now  done  away, 
local  privileges  are  abrogated,  taxes  equa- 
lised, and  the  whole  country  divided  into 
departments,  with  similar  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. Still  there  is  less  conformity  of 
habits  between  the*  different  provinces  of 
France  than  between  the  great  divisions  of 
England,  owing  partly  to  the  cause  just 
mentioned,  and  partly  to  the  slower  progress 
of  improvement  in  general.  Nothing  can 
he  more  uniform  than  the  present  reparti- 
tions of  the  French  territory,  each  depart- 
ment being  divided  into  arrondissements, 
each  arrondissement  into  cantons,  and  each 
canton  into  communes.  The  numbers  of 
each  are  respectively, 
Departments  (including  Corsica)  86 
Arrondissements        •  •        368 

Cantons 2669 

Communes       .       .       .  38,990 

In  a  military  view,  France  is  distributed 
into  22  divisions,  each  under  the  command 
of  a  general  of  rank,  stationed  in  a  central 
town.  The  foreign  possessions  of  France 
are  not  considerable ;  they  consist,  in  the 
West  Indies,  of  Martinique,  Guadeloupe, 
and  Cayenne ;  in  Africa,  of  Goree,  and  the 
factories  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal ;  in 
the  Indian  ocean,  of  the  isle  of  Bourbon ; 
on  the  mainland  of  .India,  of  Pondicherry 
and  some  smaller  factories.  The  western 
half  of  St  Domingo,  formerly  the  great 
object  of  French  navigation,  seems  lost  to 
that  country  for  ever. 

Riven. — Thegreat  rivers  of  France  are  the 
Loire,  the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Seine. 
Its  internal  navigation  is  still  very  imper- 
fect ;  these  rivers  being  but  partially  navi- 
gable, and  there  being  few  canals  in  actual 
use.  The  canal  of  Languedoc  connects  the 
Atlantic  with  tbe  Mediterranean ;  the  canal 
of  St  Quentin  joins  the  Somme  to  the  Oise ; 
tbe  canal  de  Briare  joins  the  Loire  td  the 
Seine;  the  canal  de  1'Ourcv  brings  the 
wgjers  ojf  the  river  Ourcy  to  Paris.   ,There 


are  no  extensive  lakes  in  France ;  but  there 
are  in  the  south  coast  several  bays  almost 
inclosed  by  the  land,  and  on  that  account 
called  Etangs. 

In  point  of  climate,  the  north  of  France 
is. similar  to  England,  rain  occurring  fre- 
quently, and  the  country  being  conse- 
quently fit  for  pasture.  The  interior  of 
France  is  different,  having  much  more  dry 
weather,  and  fewer  changes.  In  the  soutn 
the  heat  is  intense,  and  the  corn  crops  are 
often  blighted  from  the  want  of  rain ;  har- 
vest is  there  frequently  over  by  the  middle 
of  July,  and  from  that  month  to  September, 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  fatigue  or  even  ex- 
ercise in  the  middle  of  the  day.  There  the 
great  desideratum  is  water;  the  heat  will 
invariably  produce  an  exuberant  crop 
where  irrigation  can  be  applied ;  hence  the 
frequency  of  wells  which  are  generally 
worked  by  a  wheel  and  some  rude  machi- 
nery ;  the  fields  or  gardens  so  cultivated  are 
called  jardins  a  roue.  There  are,  however, 
great  exceptions  to  these  general  rules,  par- 
ticularly in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  latitude,  the 
cold  of  winter  is  intense. 

In  regard  to  soil,  France,  though  on  the 
whole  a  favoured  country,  labours  under 
many  inequalities.  Vast  tracts  in  Brittany, 
Anjou,  and  Gascony,  come  under  the  de- 
scription of  heaths,  containing  a  gravelly, 
sandy,  or  stony  surface,  and  being  unfit 
for  tillage  in  their  present  state.  In  regard 
to  mountains,  the  surface  lost  to  tillage  is 
not  considerable,  until  we  arrive  at  die  in- 
terior of  France,  particularly  in  Auvergne, 
the  ranges  of  which  are  connected  with 
those  of  Languedoc,  Dauphiny,  and  Pro- 
vence. On  the  whole,  it  is  by  no  means 
ascertained  that  the  soil  of  France,  in  a 
comprehensive  view,  is  better  than  that  of 
England.  The  culture  throughout  the 
northern  half  of  the  kingdom  consists  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  pulse,  and  of  late,  in 
a  greater  degree  than  before,  of  potatoes ; 
in  the  southern  half,  corn,  particularly 
maize,  are  cultivated ;  also  vines,  mulber- 
ries, and  olives.  Mines,  particularly  iron 
mines,  form  an  important  object  of  French 
industry ;  the  annual  produce  of  the  iron 
mines  is  computed  at  200,000  tons  a  year. 
Coal  mines  are  not  wanting,  though  as  yet 
wrought  only  in  a  few  places,  such  as  St 
Etienne,  and  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
ture ;  in  dwelling  houses  coal  is  hardly  ever 
used ;  the  common  fuel  is  wood. 

Notwithstanding  the  wars  and  civil 
troubles  of  the  revolution,  the  population 
has  been  in  a  state  of  progressive  increase; 
in  1789  France  contained  26,300,000  inha<* 
bitants;  in  1805,27,700,000;  and  in  1817, 
above  29,000,000,  agreeably  to  the  follow* 
ing  list:— 
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AnctentProvkces.     Departments.    Pepulatkm. 

Flanders           The  North  899,890 

Artois                The  Pas  de  Calais  580,457 

PScardy             TheSomme  495,058 

fThe  Lower  Seine  649,948 

Calvados  505,480 

Normandy    <  La  Manche  583,489 

The  Orne  485,980 

TheEure  481,581 

fThe  Seine  780,000 


Ancient  Provinces.   Department* 

Lyonnoi.       {J^lST 

fThe  bote 
Dauphiny 


Champagne 


Lorraine 


The  SeineandOiae  489,978    Guvennc 


U.«f  *Wm»J  T^  0i8e  383,500 

torfFto<*<  The  Seine  and 

Marne  304,068 

The  Aisne  448,989 

fThe  Marne  311,037 

The  Ardennes        875,798 

"  The  Aube  838,819 

The  Upper  Marne  837,785 

'"teMeuse  884,703 

The  Moselle  385,949 

The  Meurthe         365,810 

The  Vosges  334,169 

fThe  Upper  Rhine 

(since  tne  cessions 

In  1815)  318,577 

The  Lower  Rhine 

(since  the  cessions 

in  1815)  391,648 

ThelUeandViUaine  508,544 

The  Cotes  du  Nord  519,680 

The  Finisterre        458,895 

The  Morbihan        403,483 

.The  Lower  Loire    407,900 

'  The  Mayenn*         338,850 

"TheSarthe  410,380 

TheMaineandLoire  403,864 

The  Indre  and  Loire  875,898 


Brittany 


Maine 

Anjon 
Touraine 

The 


u   rwL_«     (TheLoiret  886,153 

be  uriean-  l  T^g^  md  Loire  265,996 

""^  (  TheLoire  and  Cher  818,558 


Berry 

Jfivernois 


{The  Indre 
The  Cher 
The  Nievre 

J  The  Yonne 
The  Cote  d'Or 


204,781 
888,158 
841,580 
325,994 
355,436 


Burgundy     ^  TheSaoneandLoire  471,457 


(TheAin 

fThe  Upper  Saone 
<  The  Doubs 

tThe  Jura 

(  The  Vendee 
«?  The  Two  Sevres 

I  The  Vienne 

{TheCreuse 
The  Upper  Vienne  843,195 
liimonsin  The  Correze  854,871 

Bourbonnois      The  Allier  860,266 

£S3"nd{Th»Ch««te    -mm 

The  Lower  Cha- 

rente  393,011 

The  Puy  de  Dome  548,834 
The  Canta)  $51,436 


Franche 
Corate 

Poitou 

LaMarche 


Aunis  and 
$3aintonge 

£uvergne 


347,381 
3U,8o* 
471,660 
184,7(3 

843,372 
484,113 
51V* 


304,468 
300,156 
240,798 
898,888 
268,786 
854,105 
853,048 
826,224 


The  Upper  Alps 
The  Drome 
TheDordome 
TheGironde 
TheLotandGaronne326,lJ0 
The  Lot  868,140 

The  Tarn  and  Ga- 
ronne 238,729 
The  Aveyroo  331,313 
TheGera  8W,4W 
TheLandes  2SM60 
TheUpperPyrenees  198,763 

TheLowerPyieneea38M» 
TheAmege  222,936 

fThe  Eastern  Py- 

186,625 

rTheUpperGaronne  367^51 

The  Aude  240,9*3 

The  Tarn  296,885 

The  Hermit  301,099 

TheGard  322,144 

TheLowre  143*847 

The  Upper  Loire   866,903 

TheArdeche         200^33 

rThe  Lower  Aba     144*4 

)  The  Mouths  of  the 

V    Rhone  893,233 

(TheVar  863^96 

|TheVaucluse        203,832 

Corsica  174>7W 
PotmJation  of  ike  Chief  Tews. 

Paris    •         ,  •           713,000 

Marseilles  .        102^00 

Lyons           .  .             101,000 

Bourdeaux  .       «2,°00 

Rouen  .           *M« 

Nantes        .  .           .       75,600 

Lille      .  •            •           «0,090 

8trasbnrg     .  .                 *M»0 

Toulouse  .       48,000 

Metz           •  .            -         *l/»0 

Nismes  39,060 

Amiens    .  *        39,000 

Caen            ,  36,000 

MontpeUier  99,000 

Clermont  in  Aurergne  30,ooo 

Reims  •            .       30,000 

Toulon  WW 

Angers        .  .           •      29,000 

Nancy  29,000 

Kennes  »,000 

Besancon  29,000 

Troyes  W,0Q0 

Aix        .  .    2f,000 

Dunkirk       ,  26,000 

Versailles  *M°° 

Brest  .         .       24,000 

Montauban  .                     24,000 

Avignon       ,  .          t       W00 


Uearn 
County  ofFoix 

Roussillon 


Langnedoc     < 


Provence 

County  of 

Venaissin 

Corsica 
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Fbjmlatw*  of  Me.  Chief  Town*. 
L'Orient  ,  .    88,000 

Tour«       •  .  .        88,000 

Grenoble  •  .    81,000 

Poitiers  .  .  81,000 

Limoges  .  .     81,000 

Havre  de  Grace  .  81,000 

StOmer        .        .  .        80,000 

Dieppe  80,000 

The  modern  divisions  of  Franco  are  in 
various  respects  superior  to  our  counties, 
possessing  the  advantages  of  a  system  adopt- 
ed in  an  enlightened  age:  the  departments 
are  similar  to  each  other  in  extent,  and  their 
chief  town  is  generally  in  the  centre.  The 
station  of  prefect  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance: he  is  the  local  representative  of  the 
executive  government,  and  expends  his  sa- 
lary (generally  L.1500  a-year)  in  hospitality 
ana  public  entertainments.  In  point  of  busi- 
ness he  is  the  medium  between  government 
and  the  department  entrusted  to  his  care; 
but  his  functions  are  merely  administrative ; 
for  when  a  measure  of  general  interest,  such 
as  the  assessment  of  a  tax,  is  in  question, 
it  is  managed  by  a  provincial  board,  com- 
posed of  18, 16,  80,  or  more  members. 

Government. — The  constitution  of  France 
since  1814  resembles  in. its  forms  that  of 
Britain,  the  long  being  a  limited  monarch, 
sod  infallible  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  public  measures  resting  with 
his  ministers.  The  royal  title  is  king  of 
France  and  Navarre;  and  females  are  still 
excluded  from  die  succession  to  the  crown. 
The  French  cabinet  consists  of  the  keeper  of 
the  seals  (corresponding  to  our  chancellor), 
the  ministers  of  foreign  aflairs,  of  finance,  of 
pohee,  of  war,  of  the  navy  and  colonies,  of 
the  home  department,  and  finally  of  the 
head  of  the  king's  household.  Each  minis- 
ter is  independent  in  his  department,  but 
general  measures  proceed  from  the  premier. 
The  king  has  a  privy  council,  which  is  con- 
vened only  on  particular  occasions :  but  his 
council  of  state  is  an  efficient  body,  divided 
into  five  committees  appropriated  respective- 
ly to  legislation,  finance,  home  affairs,  the 
navy,and  colonies.  Each  committee  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  minister  of  the  department 
to  which  its  labours  are  directed,  and  re- 
ceives from  him  the  materials  of  its  delibe- 
ration. The  members  of  these  committees 
are  called  conseillers  dtetat  en  activite ;  as 
the  title  of  conseiUer  ctetat  is  in  the  case  of 
many  persons  merely  honorary ;  and,  what 
is  more  remarkable,  the  appellation  of  mi- 
nistry ctetat  is  given  to  about  30  public 
men,  exclusive  of  die  cabinet  ministers.  1 1 
implies  in  that  case  no  participation  in  mi- 
nisterial business;  but  it  is  accompanied 
with  s  pension,  and  is  accounted  one  of  the 
Mghest  marks  of  royal  favour.  The  royal 
prerogative  is  nearly  $e  samp  as  in  Eng* 


land;  but  in  France  the  king  exclusively 
has  the  right  of  bringing  in  bills  in  parlia- 
ment The  opposition  act  there  as  in  Britain, 
-except  that  they  are  denied  this  important 
privilege— a  denial  founded  on  the  supposed 
agitation  which  might  be  produced  by  the 
proposition  of  popular  measures  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  constitution  is  as  yet  unsettled. 
The  chamber  of  peers  comprises  somewhat 
above  800  members,  who  possess  privileges 
similar  to  those  of  the  peerage  in  England ; 
their  number,  as  with  us,  is  unlimited :  the 
grant  of  titles  is  vested  in  the  king ;  the 
dignity  hereditary.  No  clerical  dignitaries 
have  seats  in  the  legislature :  a  few  cardi- 
nals, who  are  members,  owe  it  altogether  to 
their  titles  as  temporal  peers.  The  peers 
take  cognisance,  as  in  England,  of  charges 
of  high  treason,  and  of  misdemeanours  in- 
volving the  public  security.  Their  dis- 
cussions are  not  made  public  as  in  the  ease 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  The  houBe  of 
commons,  or  chamber  of  deputies,  are  elect- 
ed by  the  people:  the  number  returned 
may  in  some  measure  be  altered  at  the  will 
of  the  king;  at  present  it  is  only  856,  the 
smallest  number  allowed  by  the  constitu- 
tion. This  reduction  took  place  in  Sep- 
tember 1816,  .the  time  when  Louis  XVIII. 
separated  himself  from  the  ultra  royalists, 
and  placed  his  reliance  on  the  moderate  men 
among  that  party,  joined  to  the  moderate 
men  of  the  revolution.  Till  then  the  elec- 
tion of  the  deputies  had  been  made  by  an 
intermediate  body,  the  voters  naming  a 
committee  of  electors,  and  the  latter  choos- 
ing the  members.  The  election  is  now 
vested  in  the  voters  at  once,  and  on  a  much 
more  plain  and  uniform  principle  than  in 
Britain,  the  only  qualification  required  for 
a  voter  being  the  payment  of  L.18  of  an- 
nual taxes.  For  a  deputy  the  requisites 
are,  that  he  shall  be  of  the  age  of  40,  and 
pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of  L.40  a-year. 
One-fifth  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  is  re- 
elected annually,  the  whole  being  t^us 
changed  in  five  years. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  points  in 
the  state  of  public  feeling  in  France  is,  a 
determined  resolution  to  oppose  the  pri- 
vileges enjoyed  before  the  revolution  by 
the  noblesse.  By  noblesse  is  to  be  under- 
stood not  the  peerage,  which,  as  in  Bri- 
tain, is  confined  to  a  few  hundred  families, 
but  many  thousand  individuals,  who  from 
court  favour  purchase  the  occupancy  of  a 
particular  office,  had  obtained  letters  of 
noblesse,  separated  themselves  disdainfully 
from  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  laid  claim 
to  various  preferences,  in  particular  to  an 
exemption  from  taxes.  Since  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  these  persons  have 
resumed  their  titles;  and  every  town  of 
France  has  its  barons,  ijts  viscounts,  iu 
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counts  or  martjuises;  but  these  titles  are 
now  merely  complimentary,  and  confer  no 
privilege,  either  as  to  voting,  paying  taxes, 
or  even  as  to  precedency. 

Government  salaries  in  France  are  in  ge- 
neral small,  but  the  range  of  patronage  is 
extensive.  This  is  owpig  partly  to  the  cir- 
cuitous mode  of  doing  business,  partly  to 
the  useless  accumulation  of  places.  These 
have  not  been  reduced  in  any  considerable 
degree  by  the  Bourbons ;  and  the  number 
of  public  functionaries  is  unnecessarily  mul- 
tiplied. Add  to  this  the  prevailing  fashion  of 
introducing  the  royal  name  and  influence 
into  a  variety  of  public  establishments,  such 
as  hospitals,,  public  schools,  charities,  and 
other  joint  associations,  which  in  Britain 
are  managed  by  private  individuals.  There 
is  considerable  freedom  of  the  press  in 
France,  with  the  exception  of  the  news- 
papers, which  are  at  present  subjected  to 
the  previous  inspection  of  government  offi- 
cers. 

Finance, — The  French  funds  have  risen 
very  considerably  since  1815,  though  they 
are  still  greatly  below  the  price  of  stocks  in 
England  and  Holland.  The  national  debt 
amounts,  after  completing  the  contributions 
to  the  allies,  to  nearly  200  millions  sterling : 
the  interest  of  it  is  between  11  and  19  mil- 
lions. The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
annual  expenditure  :— 
Army  and  ordnance  .  L  7,000,000 
Navy        .  .  .  2,000,000 

Civil  list  in  all  its  departments     1,300,000 
Administration  of  justice        .        700,000 
Department  of  foreign  affairs      .     250,000 
Treasury  charges  of  all  kinds, 
including  the  interest  of  money 
borrowed  in  anticipation  of  the 
.   current  taxes  .  1,400,000 

House  of  peers  •  .  80,000 

■  of  deputies  .  24,000 

Police        ....  40,000 

Annual  appropriation  to  the  sink- 
ing fund  .  .  1,600,000 
Home  department,  comprising  a 
variety  of  local  expences,  the 
funds  for  which  are  issued  on 
an  application  to  the  minister  of 
the  home  departments  from  the 
prefects  or  mayors  ,  3,500,000 
Interest  of  national  debt,  includ- 
ing the  unfunded  debt,  and  the 
whole  of  the  contributions  to 
|he  allied  powers           7          11,500,000 

Revenue  .  L  29,394,000 

The  finder,  or  tax  on  the  real 
property,  viz.  the  lands  and 
houses  of  the  kingdom  at  large  L.9,500,00Q 

Mobiiier,  or  tax  on  houses,  with 
reference  to  the  furniture  and 
Other  effects  of  the  tenant         1,500,000 


Window  tax           .           t 

•00,000 

Patentes,  or  tax  payable  by  per- 
sons exercising  trades  and  pro- 

fessions ,                        • 

650,000 

Enregistrement   et   domaines.*- - 

This  corresponds  to  our  stamps, 

being  a  heavy  tax  on  all  sales  of 

lands  and  houses,  also  on  lega- 

cies :  it  amounts  to 

7,000,000 

Sale  of  wood  from  the  public  fo- 

rests 

800,000 

Customs 

1,000,000 

Tax  on  salt 

1,600,000 

Droits  reunis,  being  a  combina- 

tion of  a  number  of  excise  du- 

ties, on  wine,  spirits,  &c 
Tobacco  and  snuff 

4,500,000 

1,400,000 

Lottery 

800,000 

Post-office 

550,000 

Miscellaneous  receipts  and  con- 

tingencies 

800,000 

Total  1*30,380,000 

The  surplus,  apparently  a  million,  is  not  to 
be  reckoned  as  such,  being  absorbed  by  va- 
rious deficiencies  and  extra  charges.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  though  taxes  im  general 
are  much  less  heavy  in  France  than  in 
England,  the  direct  tax  on  land  is  consider- 
ably greater.  The  produce  of  the  customs, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  much  smaller.  No- 
thing in  France  creates  so  much  discontent 
as  a  new  tax ;  it  is  more  dreaded  than  even 
a  compulsory  levy  in  the  shape  of  a  con- 
scription, because  trade  has  bv  no  mens 
that  briskness  which  enables  the  payer  of 
the  tax  to  add  it  to  the  commodity  produced 
by  his  capital  or  labour.  The  taxes  are  not 
dow  farmed  as  before  the  revolution ;  they 
are  collected  by  government  agents,  but  the 
expence  of  collecting  them  is  much  greater 
than  in  Britain. 

.  The  following  computation  of  the  rent  of 
land  and  houses  in  France,  is  rounded  on 
an  official  report  made  to  the  French  go- 
vernment in  1817,  by  the  commission  of 
the  Cadastre,  their  measures  and  money 
being  reduced  to  English  standard. 
Total  square  surface  of  France,  exclusive  of 

Corsica,  128,172,992  English  acres. 
Of  these  the  following  is  liable  to  taxation : 

English  acres.      Rent*. 
Arable  land     .      55,600,000  L.24,007,640 
Land  in  underwood  12,656,790      2*938,520 
Meadow  land  8,612,345      7,390,400 

Pasture  land  6,703,703      1,812,800 

Vineyards  4,681,481       3,442,560 

Land  in  orchards  886,419  1,071,460 
forest  land  1,135,800  201,520 


Total  rent  of  land      .      L.40, 864,920 
The  remainder  is  either  wholly  unculti- 
vated or  so  little  productive  as  not  to  be 
subject  to  taxation, 
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Dwelling-houses, 

small  and  great       5,431 ,000  L.80,307,790 
Mills  76,000  738,000 

Manufacturing  esta- 
blishments 35,000  300,360 
Churches  and  other 
buildings  not  liable 
to  taxation                  68,000 
The  above  value  being  official,  is  probably 
a  good  deal  below  the  actual  rate;  and 
though  France  may  be  long  in  recovering, 
from  the  great  division  of  political  feeling 
engendered  by  the  revolution,  she  is  greatly 
superior  in  tne  activity  of  her  population 
and  the  amount  of  her  productive  industry, 
to  either  Austria  or  Russia. 

ArmuandNavy. — The  French  army,  which 
under  Bonaparte  was  in  peace  above  400,000, 
and  in  war  nearly  600,000  effective  men,  is 
now  on  a  very  different  footing :  many  of  the 
old  soldiers  perished  in  the  disastrous  years  of 
1813,  1813, 1814,  and  1815;  others  receiv- 
ed their  discharge,  in  consequence  of  their 
attachment  to  tneir  late  commander ;  and 
considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  carrying  the  army  to  a  peace  establish- 
ment of  190,000  men.  This  led  to  the 
legislative  act  of  10th  March  1818,  which 
revived  compulsory  service,  but  in  a  miti- 
gated form,  and  with  great  latitude  in  pro- 
viding substitutes.  The  present  corps  are 
termed  not  regiments  or  brigades,  but  de- 
partmental legions:  each  legion  has  two 
battalions,  which  as  vet  (1818)  are  thin,  but 
in  a  state  of  progressive  augmentation.  The 
total  military  force,  legions,  guards,  and 
artillery,  is  about  90,000- men.  In  this 
incomplete  state  of  the  armed  force,  a  part 
of  the  military  duty  is  done  by  the  national 
guards  or  local  volunteers.  The  proportion 
of  reviewing  officers,  inspectors,  commissa- 
ries, &c  is  much  greater  than  in  Britain  ; 
they  would  be  sufficient  for  an  army  of 
200,000  men.  The  half-pay  list  is  also  very 
considerable,  as  it  includes  almost  all  the 
officers  who  were  employed  under  Bona- 
parte. A  lieutenant-general  belonging  to 
the  staff  has  L.30O  a  year  of  half-pay  ;  a 
marshal  L.  $00  ;  a  colonel  L.  100 ;  ana  ad- 
ding to  these  the  half-pay  officers  of  the 
infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  engineers,  and 

fens  aarmerie,  we  find  a  total  of  above 
i.700,000  payable  to  retired  officers. 
The  navy  consists  of  about  40  ships  of 
the  line,  of  which,  however,  few  are  in 
commission :  the  number  of  frigates  is  also 
about  40.  Brest  and  Toulon  are  the  great 
naval  ports,  but  Rochefort  is  likewise  a  sta- 
tion of  consequence,  as  is  also  Cherburg, 
since  the  immense  expenditure  on  its  basins 
and  docks.  A  few  snips,  great  and  small, 
are  annually  in  course  of  building,  for  the 


purpose  chiefly  of  employing  the  workmen 
in  the  dock-yard  establishments.  The  pub- 
lic works  at  Cherburg  and  elsewhere  pro- 
ceed very  slowly,  and  evidently  on  a  simi- 
lar calculation.  The  annual  charge  for  the 
navy  is  about  two  millions  sterling'.  Here, 
as  in  the  army,  the  proportion  of  inspecting 
officers  is  too  great. 

Church. — The  inhabitants  of  France  are 
Catholics,  with  the  exception  of  from  two 
to  three  millions  of  Protestants,  and  about 
60,000  Jews.  The  established  church  had 
formerly  very  extensive  landed  property;  but 
in  the  early  part  of  the  revolution  (in  17*0) 
the  property  of  these  lands,  computed  at 
one  hundred  millions  sterling,  was  assumed 
by  the  national  assembly,  and  a  fixed  income 
in  money  allotted  to  the  clergy.  This  ar- 
rangement is  still  in  force ;  and  the  total 
fund  thus  annually  payable  is  not  short  of 
L.  1,500,000,  a  sum  which,  though  lane, 
leaves  but  small  incomes  when  divided 
amon£  so  many  thousand  claimants.  An 
archbishop  has  from  L.700  to  L.800  a-year, 
a  bishop  from  L.500  to  L.600,  a  cure*  in  a 
large  town  L.60  or  L.70 ;  in  a  country  parish 
L.40 ;  and  in  many  cases  only  L.30,  with 
a  horse  and  garden.  The  smallness  of  these 
incomes  arises  from  their  having  no  families 
to  support  The  cures  are  very  numerous, 
but  there  is  not  one  for  each  commune. 
Before  the  revolution  there  were  in  France 
18  archbishops  and  112  bishops:  these 
were  subsequently  reduced  to  9  archbishops 
and  41  bishops.  It  is  now  in  contempla- 
tion to  increase  their  number ;  and  a  con- 
cordat even  passed  between  the  executive 
government  and  the  court  of  Rome  in  1817, 
ut  it  has  not  yet(1818)  been  submitted  to 
the  legislature.  This  measure  implied  the 
creation  of  7  new  archbishoprics  and  35 
new  bishoprics.  The  Protestants  in  France 
are  almost  all  Calvinists;  the  livings  of 
their  clergy  vary  from  L.60  to  L.  150  a-year. 
Administration  of  Justice. — This  has  been, 
entirely  new-modelled  by  the  revolution : 
the  ponderous  masses  of  ancient  law  have 
been  reduced  into  a  portable  shape,  and  are 
attainable  by  any  person  in  a  few  volumes 
appropriated  respectively  to  civil  and  cri- 
minal law.  The  administrators  of  justice 
in  France  are  very  numerous,  there  being  a 
justice  of  peace  for  each  canton,  a  cour  de 
premiere  instance  for  each  arrondissement, 
a  haute  cour,  or  provincial  court  of  appeal, 
in  97  of  the  principal  towns,  and  a  tribunal 
de  commerce  id  every  place  where  mercan- 
tile differences  are  likely  to  occur.  A  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  acts  nearly  as  the  same 
magistrate  in  England :  his  decision  is  final 
in  petty  matters,  such  as  cases  below  60 
francs ;  in  others  an  appeal  lies  from  him 
to  the  tribunal  de  premiere  instance,  a  court 
composed  of  three  or  four  judges,  making 
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above  1000  judges  of  this  etas  for  the  whole 
kingdom ;  but  their  salaries  are  very  small, 
seldom  amounting  to  L.100  a-vear.  Their 
decisions  are  final  wherever  the  principal 
does  not  exceed  L.40;  in  all  other  cases  an 
appeal  lies  from  them  to  the  court  of  appeal 
or  haute  cour,  of  which  there  are  27  m  all 
France.  These  sit  at  the  following  towns : 
Agen         Bourges    Lyons  Fan 

Aix  Caen         Metz  Poitiers 

Ajaccio      Colmar     Montpellier  Rennes 
Amiens     Drjon        Nancy         Rione 
Angers      Douay      Nismes        Rouen 
Besancon  Grenoble  (Means       Toulouse 
Bourdeaux  Liraoges   Paris 

The  number  of  members  in  each  court 
depends  ton  the  population  of  the  tract  of 
country  (generally  three  departments)  sub- 
ject to  its  jurisdiction ;  but  as  almost  every 
court  is  divided  into  two  or  more  chambers, 
and  each  chamber  has  several  members,  the 
number  for  the  whole  kingdom  is  large ; 
their  salaries  from  L.1S0  to  L.240,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  town  where  the  court 
is  stationed.  A  reduction  of  the  number 
of  these  provincial  courts  has  been  strongly 
urged,  but  no  such  measure  has  been  adopt- 
ed: it  is  likely  that  the  courts  will  remain, 
and  the  number  of  judges  become  reduced 
as  vacancies  occur.  In  addition  to  this  al- 
ready extensive  list,  there  are  tribunals  of 
police,  or  petty  municipal  courts  for  the 
punishment  or  small  delinquencies,  and 
tribunals  of  commerce,  composed  of  mer- 
chants who  act  without  salary,  and  whose 
decision  is  final  in  all  commercial  disputes 
below  L.40.  Lastly  comes  the  cour  de  cas- 
sation, or  highest  court  in  France,  which  is 
stationary  at  Paris,  and  takes  cognisance  of 
all  appeals  from  the  27  provincial  courts. 
This  court  does  not  enter  into  the  facts  of 
a  case,  but  scrutinises  the  forms  of  proce- 
dure, and  on  discovering  any  irregularity, 
orders  a  new  trial  before  a  different  provin- 
cial court.  The  cour  de  cassation  is  divided 
into  three  chambers,  and  composed  of  48 
judges,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  nearly  L.500 
each.  There  are  no  circuits  in  France,  the 
judges  being  all  stationary.  Juries  are  em- 
ployed in  criminal  cases  only. 

Education. — Before  the  revolution  there 
were  in  Frances  universities :  in  that  grand 
convulsion,  education,  like  every  thing  else, 
was  suspended,  but  its  establishments  were 
reinstated  in  a  different  form  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century »  These  consist  of 
primary  schools,  answering  to  our  smaller 
parish  schools,  and  defrayed  in  part  by  a 
trifling  fee  from  the  pupils,  in  part  by  an 
allowance  from  the  districts.  Next  come 
the  town  schools,  called  secondary  schools, 
or  colleges,  which  are  dependent  on  govern- 
ment, and  are  in  like  mauner  defrayed  part- 
ly by  fees,  partly  by  allowances  from  the 


public.  Thelse&sy  now  eafted  royal  col- 
leges, are  in  number  96,  and  are  large  pro- 
vincial schools,  where  the  poffls  meet  in 
daises,  and  are  taught  Latin,  Greek,  maths* 
matics,  and  even  rhetoric.  These  esta- 
blishments are  highly  important,  as  they 
combine  the  youth  of  many  respectable 
families:  they  are  in  an  immediate  depend- 
ence on  government,  and  the  essence  «f 
board,  education,  and  clothes,  vanes  from 
1*30  to  L.55  a-year,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  town  where  the  fyceei*  held.  Lastly 
come  the  uniVersitiea.  The  name  of  uni- 
versity is  at  present  confined  to  Paris;  bat 
the  provincial  establishments  hearing  the 
name  of  academies  are  constituted  like  the 
universities  of  other  countries.  These,  in- 
cluding Paris,  are  96  in  number,  and  belong 
to  the  following  towns:— 
Aix  Cahore     Metx  Nners 

Amiens      Clermont  Montpellier  Rennes 
Angers       Dijon       Nanej-        Rouen 
Besancon   Dooay     Nismes        Scresburg 
Bourdeaux  Grenoble  Orleans       Toulouse 
Bourges     Limoges  Paris 
Caen  Lyons      Fan 

The  branches  taught  in  these  academies  are 
distinguished  into  the  faculties  of  law,  of 
divinity,  of  medicine,  of  sciences,  and  final* 
ly  of  lettres,  by  which  is  meant  classical 
criticism  and  belles  lettres.  Different  aca- 
demies are  appropriated  to  different  depart- 
ments of  education,  the  smaller  having  only 
one  or  two  faculties,  the  larger  three  or 
four j  while  in  Paris  there  are  clsssri  in  all 
the  faculties  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
The  Protestants  are  allowed  two  seminaries 
for  studying  divinity,  Strasburg  and  Moot- 
auban. 

Return  made  in  1815  of  the  public  semi- 
naries and  number  of  pupils  throughout 
France. 

Seminaries.    PtpiU. 
Universities  26      6,329 

(Of  this  number,  two- 
thirds  study  law  and 
medicine*) 
Lycees,  or  royal  colleges 
Secondary  schools 
Divinity  schools  of  the 

second  class 
Boarding  schools 
Primary  schools,  answer- 
ing nearly  to  our  parish 
schools 
The  Ecole  Normale  is  a  sen 
training  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools, 
and  assistant  teachers  for  the  IgcSes.  The 
number  of  pupils,  formerly  70  or  80,  is  now 
only  between  60  and  60. 

Literature. — The  French  universities  arc 
more  varied  in  the  scope  of  education 
than  Oxford  and  Cambridge :  tbeir  course, 
particularly  of  late  years,  is  such  at  to 
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afibrd  a  good  introduction  to  a  literary 
life ;  bat  from  the  love  of  novelty  inhe- 
rent in  the  national  character,  that  course 
is  seldom  followed  up  with  a  proper  ad- 
herence to  specific  objects.  Classical  lite* 
rature  is  not  particularly  cultivated  in 
France:  it  is  taught  in  the  lycies,  but  sel- 
dom prosecuted  after  leaving  college.  In 
mathematics  there  are  individual  examples 
of  great  success ;  and  as  to  poetry  and  the 
fine  arts,  though,  from  want  of  perseverance, 
the  number  of  first  rate  proficients  is  not 
great,  a  taste,  or  at  least  an  ardour  for  them, 
b  professed  by  all  classes.  Literary  associ- 
ations are  very  numerous  in  France:  at  the 
head  of  these  stands  the  institute  at  Paris, 
divided  since  1815  into  four  academies. 
Every  provincial  town  of  consequence  has 
its  library,  its  museum,  and  in  general  a 
society  for  the  promotion  of  literature  or 
the  arts.  ' 

Trade  and  Manufactures. — The  chief 
commercial  harbours'  of  France  are  Bour- 
tleaux,  Marseilles,  Nantes,  Havre  de  Grace, 
St  Maloes,  and  L'Orient  Marseilles  trades 
partly  with  the  West  Indies,  more  with 
the  Levant ;  Bourdeaux  with  the  East  and 
U'est  Indies,  and  with  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, to  a  great  extent  in  wine.  Nantes 
has  likewise  a  share  of  the  colonial  and 
wine  trade.  Havre  is  the  seaport  of  Paris, 
and  the  only  considerable  mercantile  har- 
bour from  St  Maloes  to  Punkirk.  The 
other  ports  are  inconsiderable;  and  now 
that  St  Domingo  is  lost,  French  navigation 
is  very  limited,  and  not  likely  to  receive 
much  extension.  In  manufactures  the 
French  have  long  been  noted  for  the  dura- 
bility and  fineness,  if  not  for  the  cheapness, 
of  their  woollens:  linen  is  also  a  staple 
article,  particularly  in  the  north  of  France. 
In  hardware  they  are  greatly  deficient;  but 
in  silk  they  support,  particularly  at  Lyons, 
their  former  reputation.  The  cotton  manu- 
factures are  of  late  introduction,  and  main- 
tain with  difficulty  a  competition  with  Eng- 
land. Speaking  generally,  France  is  not 
a  country  in  which  capital  overflows:  re- 
mote returns,  as  in  the  American  trade, 
would  not  suit  her  merchants;  and  even 
the  home  trade  is  carried  on  at  very  short 
credits;  the  consequence  is,  that  failures 
are  very  rare,  but  tne  range  of  business  is 
much  circumscribed.  Since  the  revolution, 
and  particularly  since  1801,  a  new  system  of 
weights  and  measures  (the  decimal)  has 
been  adopted  in  France.  There  is  very  little 
paper  money  in  that  country;  almost  all 
business  being  transacted  by  gold  and  silver. 
The  total  of  the  precious  metals  in  circulation 
is  calculated  at  so  large  a  sum  as  80  millions 
sterling.  The  coin  consists  of  gold  pieces  of 
90  francs,  and  silver  of  5  francs ;  the  franc 
is  a  trifle  more  than  the  former  livre;  iu 


intrinsic  value  f.96. 9&  are  equivalent  to  our 
guinea ;  the  par  of  exchange  is  thus  now 
not  f.24,  but  f.S5  for  the  pound  sterling. 

Agriculture. — The  revolution  has  had  the 
effect  of  dividing  landed  property  into  a 
multitude  of  petty  possessions,  the  estates 
forfeited  by  emigration  or  withdrawn  from 
the  church,  havingbeen  sold  at  low  prices,  and 
frequently  to  petty  formers.  They,  like  the 
rest  oftheir  countrymen,  are  in  general,  indi- 
vidually active*  but  greatly  deficient  both 
in  capital  and  in  a  knowledge  of  improved 
husbandry.  The  price  of  corn  is  regularly 
higher  in  the  south  than  in  the  north,  the 
latter  being  a  wine  country,  and  standing 
annually  in  need  of  importation.  Wheat 
is  always  cut  with  the  sickle ;  the  lighter 
corn,  as  oats  and  barley,  with  the  scythe; 
the  time  of  harvest  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  kingdom,  is  from  one  to  three  weeks 
earlier  than  in  England.  The  proportion 
of  horses  is  far  from  being  so  great  in 
France  as  in  England;  the  heat  and  drought 
of  summer  being  adverse  to  pasturage,  ex- 
cept in  particular  quarters,  such  as  the 
northern  coast,  where  the  vicinity  of  the  sea 
produces  a  humid  atmosphere,  or  an  in* 
land  province  like  the  Limousin  and  Alsace, 
where  the  height  of  the  mountains  attracts 
the  clouds,  and  produces  a  similar  result. 
Oxen  are  in  many  parts  used  for  tillage, 
and  the  number  of  horned  cattle  in  all 
France  compared  to  horses,  is  as  five  to  one. 
The  Quantity  of  sheep  is  large  throughout 
the  kingdom ;  poultry  is  likewise  in  great 
abundance.  There  are  in  France  no  poor's 
rates,  but  the  taxes  on  land  are  heavy,  the 
fonder  amounting  to  85  per  cent  of  the 
valued  rent  Land  is  commonly  sold  at  26 
years  purchase,  4  per  cent,  being  the  highest 
return  of  capital  from  this  source,  whSe  6, 
6 1,  or  7  per  cent  and  at  times  more,  are 
obtained  from  investments  in- the  funds:  on 
mortgage  6  per  cent,  is  the  common  interest 

Manners  and  National  Character.—The 
circumstances  which  most  strike  our  coun- 
trymen on  arriving  in  France,  are  the 
strange  variety  of  dress;  the  narrowness  of 
the  streets,  and  the  inequality  of  the  houses, 
some  being  fine  stone  buildings,  and  others 
mean  and  old  fashioned.  The  traveller  is 
mortified  at  the  general  want  of  cleanli- 
ness and  neatness,  and  at  the  number  of 
things  that  appear  neglected  and  out  of 
place ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  natives  are 
seen  proceeding  with  their  various  occupa- 
tions with  wonderful  content  and  cheerful- 
ness. A  farther  acquaintance  with  them 
discovers  their  loquacity,  their  credulity, 
and  what  may  be  considered  the  greatest 
difference  in  the  condition  of  the  two  na- 
tions, the  unusual  activity  of  the  women. 
While  in  Britain  the  fair  sex  are  confined 
to  domestic  cares,  in  France  they  are  in 
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the  habit  of  taking  a  part  in  almost  every 
kind  of  business,  and  appear  much  more 
frequently  than  the  men,   in  shops  and 
•warehouses.  The  French  receive  foreigners 
with  open  arms ;  seldom  requiring  an  intro- 
duction,   and  considering    the   name   of 
Etranger  a  sufficient  title  to  their  good 
offices.    A  contrary  feeling,  in  as  far  as  it 
may  exist  towards  the  English,  is  pointed 
not  at  our  countrymen  individually,  but  at 
our  'government.    Another  characteristic  of 
the  French,  is  their  habit  of  doing  every 
thing  in  public.    They  work,  sit,  and  talk 
in  the  streets,  and  have  very  little  reserve 
in  their  communications  about  their  private 
affairs.      This  is  certainly  very  different 
from  the  artifice  frequently  attributed  to 
them ;  and  in  truth  the  public  in  Britain 
are  far  from  having  a  correct  impression  of 
their  national  character.    They  are  by  no 
means  restless  in  a  political  point  of  view ; 
no  nation  suffers  more  from  war,  or  is  more 
desirous  of  preserving  peace ;   a  contrary 
course,  when  followed  in  that  country,  is 
the  act  of  government  in  contradiction  to 
the  wish  of  the  people.    In  a  moral  sense 
also  we  do  them  great  injustice ;  our  notions 
being  formed  on  the  report  of  travellers, 
who  have  visited  little  else  than  Paris,  or 
have  written  on  mere  hearsay.    The  points 
in  which  we  judge  the  French   rightly, 
regard  their  credulity,  their  vanity,  their 
versatility.       Without  being  deficient  in 
industry,  their  efforts  are  without  combina- 
tion, and  establishments  which  to  us  appear 
very  simple,  go  quite  beyond  the  powers 
of  a  people  who  seldom  think  twice  on  a 
subject.    They  have  very  little  idea  of  the 


in  their  public  establishments.  The  post 
in  some  parts  travels  only  70rai3esm24 
hours ;  and  even*  in  the  capital,  the  hoar 
for  the  departure  of  letters  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  business  of  the  day. 

The  nature  of  evidence  is  by  no  mem 
understood  in  France ;  a  man  arrested  or  ac- 
cused by  government,  passes  at  once  for 
culpable,  and  it  is  only  since  the  revolution 
that  defendants  in  such  cases  have  been  put 
on  a  fair  footing.  This  and  indeed  all  the 
defects  of  their  national  character,  may  be 
traced  to  the  habitual  want  of  good  govern- 
ment, to  the  people  having  had  no  ware  is 
the  management  of  public  affairs*  and  hav- 
ing thus  sunk  every  idea  and  feeling,  ii 
habits  of  blind  acquiescence. 

A  splendid  exception  from  these  examples 
of  backwardness  has  been  afforded  in  tht 
case  of  military  tactics,  the  Preach  baring 
since  the  revolution  greatly  improved  the  an 
of  war,  and  produced  an  unusual  proportion 
of  able  commanders.  This  was  owing  to 
the  fair  field  opened  to  promotion  by  the 
exclusion  of  court  favour,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  the'  noblesx. 
Another  and  a  more  gratifying  example  is 
found  in  the  case  of  *nedicine ;  it  is  veil 
taught  at  Paris,  and  in  every  town  of  con- 
sequence there  are  good  physicians  and 
surgeons.  The  comparative  difference  of 
house  keeping  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, is  one  third  in  favour  of  the  former; 
that  is  L.100  in  Frauce  is  equivalent  to 
L.130  or  L.140  in  the  southern  part  of 
our  island,  and  to  L.  ISO  or  L.130  in  the  i 
north.  Wherever  the  proportion  is  stated  | 
otherwise,  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the 


division  of  labour,  or  of  the  laying  out  of    inaccuracy  of  the  comparison,  and  in  tbe 


money  for  a  remote  return :  artisans,  even 
in  large  provincial  towns,  aim  at  doing 
personally  every  part  of  a  complicated  busi- 
ness, and  instances  occur  of  20  or  30  per- 
sons of  the  same  trade  in  one  town,  labour- 
ing individually,  generally  without  an  assist- 
ant workman,  and  almost  always  without  a 
partner.  The  consequence  is  a  general 
backwardness,  when  compared  to  Britain, 
in  whatever  relates  to  domestic  comfort, 
or  the  finish  of  manufacture.  This  is 
apparent  in  the  want  of  neatness  and  com- 
fort in  their  houses ;  the  rooms  are  dark, 
the  passages  wandering,  the  floors  of  stone, 
while  the  doors  and  windows  seldom  shut 
tight.  Furnished  lodgings  are  rarely  met 
with,  and  when  they  are,  the  furniture  is 
miserably  deficient.  The  water  for  domestic 
use  is  drawn  in  most  parts  of  France  not 
from  pipes,  or  even  from  pumps,  but  from 
wells.  Their  farmers  are  strangers  to  the 
threshing  machine ;  their  ploughs  are  drawn 
by  three  or  more  horses,  and  still  carry  the 
old  trumpery  of  wheels.    Similar  aukward- 


parallel  being  drawn'  between  district* 
unequally  situated.  Paris  in  France,  is 
like  London  in  England,  the  grand  absor- 
bent of  produce;  the  degree  of  distance 
in  the  one  case  operates  on  prices  exact!/ 
as  in  the  other ;  and  there  is  evidently  no 
equality  in  comparing  a  department  200 
miles  from  the  French  capital,  with  an 
English  county  within  100  miles  of  London. 
There  is,  however,  a  farther  and  a  sub- 
stantial saving,  arising  from  the  difference 
in  the  style  of  living  in  the  two  countries, 
the  French  making  little  account  of  fiirni- 
ture  or  expensive  entertainments. 

Travelling  in  France  takes  place  either 
by  stage  coaches  or  by  posting.  A  few 
coaches  on  the  English  plan  nave  been 
very  lately  introduced  on  tbe  prinapd 
roads;  but  the  common  conveyance  is  t 
heavy  old  fashioned  coach  carrying  mx 
or  more  persons  inside,  and  three  in  tbe 
front  box,  called  the  cabriolet  of  the  coach. 
The  horses  are  bloods,  the  breed  of  that 
animal  being  so  inferior  in  France  that 


aess,  and  of  course  similar  dehy,  prevails    few  of  the  geldings  can  do  tbe  heavy  vuit; 
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the  expence  of  travelling  14  about  a  third  less 
than  in  England.  The  views  from  the 
want  of  hedges  are  in  general  much  less 
agreeable ;  the  great  public  roads  are  wide 
and  commonly  in  good  order,  but  nothing 
can  be  more  wretched  than  the  cross  roads. 
A  diligence  proceeds  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  an  hour;  a  post  chaise  or  cabriolet, 
though   a  very   unseemly    vehicle,    goes 

Suicker.   There  is  not  a  toll  on  travellers  in 
be  whole  kingdom. 

History. — About  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  France  was  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  fierce  and  powerful  barbarians*  then 
bravely  though  vainly  opposing  the  progress 
of  the  Roman  arms  under  Caesar.  It  was 
termed  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  extended 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Rhine.  About  the  year  S40  it  was 
invaded  by  the  Franks,  from  whom  the  mo- 
dern name  of  Franoe  is  derived.  After  a 
long  struggle  it  was  finally  subjected,  the 
lands  were  shared  among  the  chiefs,  and  the 
feudal  government,  as  usual,  arose  from  this 
division  of  property  and  power.  The  first 
of  their  kings  on  record  is  Clovis.  By  his 
wife  Coiilda  he  acquired  the  province  of 
Burgundy,  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  introduced  it  among  his  subjects.  If 
we  except  the  attempts  of  the  Saracens  to 
possess  themselves  of  Gaul,  the  history  of 
the  successors  of  Clovis  present  nothing  but 
a  confused  detail  of  domestic  dissensions, 
wars,  invasions,  and  massacres,  until  the 
end  of  this  first  dynasty,  and  the  reign  of 
the  famous  Charlemagne,  who  ascended 
the  throne  in  969,  and  reigned  45  years, 
during  which  period  he  conquered  nearly 
the  whole  of  western  Europe,  extending 
his  empire  into  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  ana 
over  all  Germany,  to  the  Vistula,  lie  was 
crowned  by  the  pope,  king  of  the  Romans 
and  emperor.  He  died  in  814,  leaving  the 
sovereignty  to  his  only  surviving  son  Louis 
Le  Debonnaire,  who  was  consecrated  em- 
peror and  king  of  the  Franks  in  816.  The 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  however,  soon  fell 
to  pieces  among  his  successors;  Louis  him- 
self was  deposed  by  his  sons,  who  then 
turned  their  arms  against  each  other,  and 
spent  their  whole  lives  in  this  contention 
for  power.  The  kingdom  was  invaded  by 
the  Normans,  who  in  918  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Normandy.  In  the  same  year  Ger- 
many was  separated  from  it:  it  was  soon 
afterwards  reduced  to  its  former  dimensions; 
and  this  second,  or  Carlovinian  dynasty,  end- 
ed with  Louis  V.  a.  d.  987.  Hugh  Capet 
succeeded,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
third  dynasty  of  the  kings  of  France.  To 
him  in  996  succeeded  his  son  Robert; 
Henry  I.  in  1031,  anu  his  son  Philip  in 
1060.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  William 
the  Conqueror  invaded  England,  obtained 
vol.  it.  part  h. 


the  sovereignty,  and  by  the  connection 
which  he  thus  formed  between  the  reigning 
families  of  the  two  kingdoms,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  ware  in  Which  they  have  ever 
since  been  engaged;  Louis  VII.  who  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1137,  distinguished 
himself  by  beginning  the  crusades  in  France, 
which  were  pursued  with  great  seal  during 
some  of  the  succeeding  reigns.  In  the 
reign  of  Philip  of  Valois,  who  succeeded 
Charles  the  Fair  about  a.  d.  1330,  the  kings 
of  England  began  those  contests  for  the 
crown  of  France,  so  famous  in  the  history 
of  both  countries.  On  August  26,  1346, 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Creasy,  in  which 
the  French  were  completely  defeated  by  the 
English  under  Edward  III.  In  1355  they 
were  again  defeated  by  the  Black  Prince  at 
the  battle  of  Poictiers,  and  their  king,  John, 
who  succeeded  Philip  in  1350,  was  taken  pri* 
soner.  The  kingdom  greatly  revived  under 
the  able  administration  of  Charles  the  Wise* 
but  sunk  again  into  a  state  of  great  calamity, 
from  the  weakness  of  his  successor  Charles 
VI.  and  the  contests  of  the  nobles;  and  it 
was  in  this  situation  that  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land arrived  with  a  great  army,  gained  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  and  secured  by  treaty 
his  succession  to  the  throne  of  France.  In 
the  succeeding  reign  of  Charles  VII.  how- 
ever, the  English  were  driven  from  all  then- 
possessions  on  the  continent,  except  Calais, 
the  celebrated  Maid  of  Orleans  acting  a 
principal  part  in  their  defeat.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  century  France  began 
to  take  an  active  share  in  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope; and  Francis  L  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1515,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
great  events  of  that  remarkable  period. 
Though  unsuccessful  in  his  projects,  ne  left 
the  kingdom  in  a  flourishing  condition  to 
Henry  II.  In  this  reign  peace  was  re-esta- 
blished over  Europe  by  the  treaty  of  Cha- 
teau Cambresis,  a.  n.  1559 ;  and  this  prince 
is  also  noted  for  beginning  those  persecu- 
tions against  the  Protestants  which  gave 
rise  to  the  civil  wars  and  barbarous  massacres 
for  religion  that  desolated  the  kiugdom,  and 
stain  for  ever  the  history  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding reigns  of  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX., 
and  Henry  III.,  until  they  were  cheeked  by 
the  mild  and  conciliating  policy  of  the  fa- 
mous Henry  IV.  who,  aided  J>y  nis  minister 
the  duke  of  Sully,  by  his  wise  administra- 
tion raised  France  to  the  highest  glory. 
Making  peace  with  the  enemies  of  the  king- 
dom abroad,  these-  great  statesmen  applied 
themselves  with  zeal,  ability,  and  propor- 
tionate success  to  its  internal  improvement, 
reformed  the  laws,  regulated  the  finances, 
encouraged  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
and,  above  all,  calmed  the  civil  and  religions 
dissensions  which  still  prevailed.  Henry 
was  assassinated,  by  a  fanatic  in  the  fifty* 
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seventh  year  of  his  age,  a.d»  1610;  and  on 
this  unfortunate  event  Louis  XI 1 1,  his  suc- 
cessor being  then  a  minor,  the  kingdom 
X'n  relapsed  into  the  most  fatal  disorders, 
in  tranquillity  was  again  restored  by 
the  abilities  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  whom 
Louis,  on  coming  of  age,  chose  for  his  mi- 
nister. Richelieu,  however,  was  more  a 
politician  than  a  statesman:  his  life  was 
devoted  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  king- 
dom, and  he  neglected  the  true  interests  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  He  defeated  the 
Protestants  at  Rochelle,  crushed  their  power 
by  his  bold  and  sanguinary  measures,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars.  He  enter- 
ed deeply  into  foreign  politics,  influenced  in- 
deed all  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  was  conti- 
nually engaged  in  vast  projects  for  humbling 
his  enemies,  and  extending  his  influence 
abroad,  or  in  checking  the  designs  that  were 
formed  against  his  power  and  his  life  at 
home.  But  these  schemes,  however  they 
might  suit  his  own  ambition  and  his  talents 


thus  weakened  in  his  means  of  defencet 
the  king  at  the  same  time,  by  his  un- 
bounded ambition,  the  violence  end  injus- 
tice of  his  projects,  and  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  his  power,  gradually  raised  up 
among  the  princes  of  Europe  a  formidable 
opposition  to  his  authority.  Hence  a  series 
of  reverses  marked  the  latter,  part  of  his 
reign ;  and  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1 7  IS, 
he  lost  nearly  all  he  had  gained.  The  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantz  also,  in  16*3, 
was  a  cruel  and  impolitic  measure,  by  which 
he  lost  thousands  of  valuable  citizens ;  but 
it  will  ever  be  remembered  to  his  honour, 
that  he  patronised  and  employed  such  men 
as  Conde  and  Turenne,  Tourville  and  Du 
Quesne,  Colbert  and  Louvois,  Vaubao, 
Riquet,  Le  Pauissin,  and  many  such  others ; 
and  that  among  the  men  of  letters  of  his 
time  were  Corneille,  Racine,  Meniere,  Bot- 
leau,  &c.  Louis  XIV.  died  in  1715,  and 
was  succeeded,  after  an  interval  of  regency 
under  the  duke  of  Orleans,  which  was 


for  intrigue,  only  wasted  the  resources  of  distinguished  by  the  famous  Mississippi 

the  nation.  Richelieu  was,  notwithstanding,  scheme,  by  Louis  XV.  in  1793.      Tins 

s>  liberal  natron  of  the  sciences  and  of  lite-  prince  chose  for  his  minister  the  mild  and 

rature.    He  died  in  1642,  and  his  death  amiable  cardinal  Fleurj,  then  in  his  7*  th 

was  followed  by  that  of  the  king  in  1643.  year,  and  who,  by  his  pacific  dispositkra. 

Louis  XIV.  succeeded  to  the  throne.    The  preserved  the  kingdom,  and  even  the  rest 

regent  during  his  minority,  queen  Ann  of  of  Europe,  at  peace  for  SO  years.    In  1734 

Austria,  resigned  herself  wholly  to  the  coun-  a  war  broke  out,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 

dls  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  whose  administra-  puted  succession  to  the  crown  of  Poland, 

tkm  of  about  15  years  was  principally  occu-  vacant  by  the  death  of  Augustus  II.     After 

Jried  in  foreign  and  civil  wars.    In  the  for-  various  success,  hostilities  were  terminated 

mer,  the  greatest  generals  of  France,  Conde  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1736.    On  the 

and  Turenne,  united  in  extending  the  em-  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VL,  Louis, 


pire,  and  headed  in  the  latter  the  rival  fac- 
tious for  the  support  and  overthrow  of  the 
cardinal,  who  managed,  however,  to  keep  his 
situation  with  little /interruption,  till  his 
death  in  1661,  when  Louis  himself  having 
already  come  of  age,  assumed  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  government,  and  began  to  dis- 
play those  talents  by  which  he  afterwards  so 
greatly  distinguished  his  reign.  The  love 
of  glory  was  his  ruling  passion ;  and  this  he 
pursued  as  well,  and  fully  more  success- 
fully, by  his  patronage  of  literature,  science, 
and  the  arts,  by  his  able  administration  of 
internal  affairs,  and  by  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  all  kinds  of  public  works, 
as  by  the  fame  of  his  arms.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  career  his  armies  were  com- 
manded, by  Conde  and  Turenne;  he  was 
everywhere  successful;  and  his  conquests 
were  great  both  in  the  low  countries 
and  in. Germany;  but  they  were  obtained 
at  enormous  expence:  in  1675  Turenne 
was  killed  by  a. cannon  ball,  when  re- 
connoitring on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine; 
Conde  also  about  the  same  time  retired; 
,  Colbert  died  in  1$83 ;.  and  even  his  talents 
wpuy  have,  been  insufficient  to  have  pro- 


along  with  some  of  the  other  European 
powers,  laid  claim  to  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  joined  with 
Russia,  Saxony,  and  Poland,  in  support  of 
the  elector  of  Bavaria's  pretensions  to  the 
empire.  The  war  which  ensued  was.  ter- 
minated in  1748,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-k- 
Chapelle,  which,  however,  proved  but  tb? 
precursor  of  the,  storm  which  a  few  years 
after  raged  with  such  violence  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  their  respective  boundaries  in 
America  giving  rise  to  continual  disputes 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  these  at 
last  came  to  an  open  rupture,  and  the  rest 
of  Europe  was  involved  in  the  contest. 
The  early  events  of 'the  war  were  even- 
where  in  favour  of  France,  but  calamitous 
in  the  highest  degree  towards  the  conclu- 
sion. After  seven  years  it  was  ended  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.  The  remain- 
der of  this  reign  was  principally  occupied 
with  the  suppression  of  the  society  of  Je- 
suits ;  the  contests  between  the  long  ami 
his  parliament,  in  which  he  maintained  th** 
most  absolute  authority ;  and  the  couqurbt 
of  Corsica.  The  king  died  in  1774.  Thoush 


▼idfedftisoy  wasteful  an  expenditure.  While    popular  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  he 
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loat  the  public  confidence  and  esteem  by  been  opposed-;  and  a  determined  contest 
liis  tyranny  and  profusion  in  public,  and  among  the  different  orders  was  evidently 
his  open  profligacy  in  private  life.    Louis    about  to  ensue,  for  the  powers  and  pri- 


X  VL  bis  grandson,  bemc  then  only  at  the 
age  of  20,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  now  a 
post  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  from 
the  embarrassment  in  the  finances,  the 
consequence  of  a  long  course  of  prodigality, 
And  from  the  state  of  men's  minds,  now 
more  than  ever  alive  to  their  rights,  and 
irritated  by  the  overbearing  conduct  of  the 
late  king.  The  first  measures  of  Louis  XVI. 
'were  to  remove  the  most  unpopular  minis* 
tew,  and  at  the  head  of  the  finances  to  place 
Turgot,  and  on  his  resignation  the  famous 
Neckar,  who  becoming  also  unpopular,  was 
dismissed  in  1781.  In  1775  Great  Britain 
commenced  hostilities  against  her  American 
colonies;  and  France,  with  the  view  of 
bumbling  her  great  rival,  joined  the  United 
States  a.  d.  1778.  The  issue  of  this  contest  is 
well  known ;  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1783, 
and  the  subsequent  and  celebrated  commer- 


vileges  that  were  so  unequally  divided 
amoug  them.  But  this  struggle  within  the 
house  of  assembly  was  soon  taken  up  with 
greater  violence  by  the  opposite  parties ; 
without,  the  mob  demolished  the  basti'e, 
and  committed  other  excesses  in  various 
parts  of  the  country ;  the  army  joined  the 
people,  the  nobles  emigrated  for  safety  and 
for  foreign  aid,  and  the  king  himself  was 
stopped  in  his  way  to  the  frontiers.  Hav- 
ing formed  a  new  constitution,  of  which  the 
equality  of  all  ranks  to  the  rights  of  go- 
vernment formed  the  basis,  and  which  was 
accepted  by  the  king,  the  national  or  con- 
stituent assembly  dissolved  themselves  on' 
30th  September  1791.  Their  most  impor- 
tant decrees  were  those  which  abolished  the 
orders  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  con- 
fiscated the  property  of  the  church.  About 
this  time  a  variety  of  political  clubs  and 


cial  treaty  in  1786  seemed  the  foundation  of  societies  were  formed  in  the  metropolis,  of 
lasting  amity  and  friendly  intercourse  be-  which  the  chief  was  that  of  the  republicans 
tween  France  and  Great  Britain ;  when  the    or  jacobins,  whose  influence  now  greatly 


revolution,  which  nj>w  began  to  develope  its 
influence,  soon  shewed  how  fatally  men  were 
deceived  in  this  happy  prospect.  The  ab- 
solute power  of  the  crown ;  the  odious  pri- 
vileges of  the  nobility  and  •  clergy,  espe- 
cially their  total  exemption  from  taxes,  and 
the  triple  tyranny  with  which  the  people 
'were  thus  oppressed,  and  under  which  they 
became  the  more  impatient  as  they  increas- 
ed in  wealth,  importance,  and  intelligence, 
and  as  the  liberal  notions  of  the  age  began 
to  be  more  generally  diffused ;  these  were 
some  of  the  principal  causes  which  had  been 
long  at  work  to  produce  this  great  event,  and 
which  were  now  seconded  by  the  enormous 
expences  of  the  wars  in  which  the  kingdom 
bad  been  engaged;  expences  that  had  of 
late  regularly  exceeded  the  income,  and  at 
last,  in  1786,  reduced  the  government  to 
an  absolute  stand  for  want  of  supplies.  In 
this  emergency  the  notables  were  assembled 


predominated  in  the  affairs  of  government. 
The  new  assembly  of  the  states  met  on 
October  2d,  and  to  this  succeeded  in  Sep- 
tember 1792  the  national  convention,  who 
abolished  the  regal  government,  established 
the  republic,  and  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  the  king  on  21st  January  1793. 
The  executive  power  was  then  longed  in 
the  famous  committee  of  public  safety; 
the  revolutionary  tribunal  was  erected  under 
Robespierre  and  his  associates;  the  queen 
was  executed  on  the  23d  October ;  and  soon 
after  Brisson,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  Bailly, 
and  many  others.  In  October  1796  the 
convention  was  dissolved,  after  establishing 
a  new  constitution,  in  which  the  committee 
of  public  safety  was  succeeded  by  the  di- 
rectory. This  form  of  government  con- 
tinued until  1799,  when  it  was  succeeded 
by  the  new  constitution,  under  the  consuls, 
the  senate,  the  legislative  body,  and  the 


and  dismissed  without  effect ;  the  parlia-  tribunate,  and  of  which  Bonaparte,  already 

orient  proving  equally  refractory,  was  ba-  celebrated  for  his  military  exploits,  exercised 

nished  from  Paris,  was  again  assembled  to-  the  chief  power  as  first  consul.    But  dur- 

gether  with  the  notables,  but  both  without  ing  all  these  fluctuations,  the  popular  na- 

sneceas ;  and  force  proving  thus  unavailing,  ture  of  the  government  still  secured  men  of 

Neckar  advised,  as  a  conciliatory  measure,  energy  and  talents  for  the  management  of 

the  assembly  of  the  states-general,  which  affairs.   The  events  of  the  revolution  placed 

had  not  been  convoked  since  the  year  1614,  the  whole  resources  of  the  country  at  their 

and  which  accordingly  met  at  Versailles,  command,  while  together  with  the  threat- 

May  5,  1788,  the  deputies  from  the  com-  ened  calamity  of  a  foreign  yoke,  they  pro- 


mons  equalling  in  number  those  from  the 
nobility  and  clergy  together.  Thus  at  last, 
represented  in  the  legislature,  the  people 
were  not  slow  to  complain  of  their  wrongs, 
and  to  concert  measures  for  their  redress : 
these  were  sufficiently  bold  and  decisive: 
in    any   form   almost    they    would   have 


duced,  among  all  classes,  an  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  public  cause.  Amid  all  the 
violence  therefore  of  the  contending  fac- 
tions at  home,  the  armies  still  advanced  in 
their  victorious  career  abroad.  The  com- 
bined invasion,  under  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick in  1 792,  was  completely  overthrown. 
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France  ill  uer  turn  became  the  assailant ; 
and  every  new  coalition  among  the  rest  of 
the  European  powers  for  her  destruction, 
only  added  tq  her  greatness ;  the  Nether- 
lands, Holland,  Switzerland,  and  part  of 
Germany,  successively  yielded  to  her  arms; 
the  celebrated  passage  of  the  first  consul 
over  the  Alps,  and  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
decided  the  fate  of  Italy ;  and  at  the  gene-, 
ral  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  the  dominion 
of  the  republic  extended  nearly  over  the 
whole  continent  west  of  the  Adriatic  and 
of  the  Rhine.  Bonaparte  now  became  con- 
sul for  life,  and  in  April  25,  1804,  was 
declared  emperor.  War  again  broke  out, 
another  coalition  was  formed,  which  was 
dissolved  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Auster- 
litz;  the  war  which  followed  with  Prussia 
ended  in  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Jena  over  the  Prussians  in  October 
1806,  and  of  Friedland  over  the  Russians  on 
14th  June  1807.  The  contest  that  succeed- 
ed on  the  part  of  Austria  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and,  after  the  memorable  battle  of 
Wagraro,  on  5th  July  1809,  was  terminated 
by  a  treaty,  according  *to  which  Bonaparte 
received  in  marriage  the  archduchess  Maria 
Louisa,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis. 
This  alliance,  with  the  birth  of  a  son  on  April 
40,  1811,  seemed  to  fix  beyond  the  reach  of 
fortune  the  stability  of  Bonaparte's  throne. 
But  the  issue  of  the  ensuing  expedition  to 
Russia  in  1812-13  is  well  known;  and 
from  this  moment  nntil  his  dethronement 
in  1814  his  affairs  presented  only  a  series 
of  disasters.  On  7th  October  1813  he 
quitted  Dresden,  and  lost,  on  the  18th,  the 
decisive  battle  of  Leipsic.  In  December  the 
allies  crossed  the  Rhine,  penetrated,  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  into  the  heart  of  France, 
and  entered  Paris  in  1814,  lord  Wellington 
at  the  same  time  entering  France  from  Spain. 
On  3d  May  Louis  XVI II.  entered  Paris, 
and  ascended  the  throne;  the  ex-emperor 
took  his  departure  for  Elba;  and  France 
and  Europe  seemed  at  last  to  enjoy  a  pro- 
found tranquillity,  when  the  news  arrived 
that  Napoleon,  on  5th  March  1815,  had 
landed  at  Frejus  with  a  handful  of  men, 
was  advancing  towards  Grenoble  and  Lyons, 
and  at  last  that,  marching  in  triumph 
through  the  country,  he  had  entered  Paris 
without  opposition,  the  king  retiring  to  the 
frontiers  on  his  approach.  But  this  daring 
enterprise,  at  first  so  successful,  soon  termi- 
nated fatally  for  its  author.  A  new  and 
formidable  coalition  was  immediately  form- 
ed among  the  other  European  powers ;  and 
the  long  doubtful  but  at  last  decisive  battle 
ef  Waterloo,  June  18th,  placed  France 
again  at  their  mercy.  On  his  return  to 
Paris  Bonaparte  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
son,  and  a  provincial  government  was  cho- 


sen ;  but  this  was  dissolved  on  the  advance 
of  the  allied  armies,  Louis  was  again  placed 
on  the  throne,  and,  to  put  down  all  opposi- 
tion to  his  authority,  an  army  of  observa- 
tion was  stationed  on  the  frontier,  which 
the  apparently  tranquil  state  of  the  country 
enabled  the  allies  to  withdraw  in  die  end 
of  the  year  1818.  Bonaparte  throwing  him- 
self on  the  protection  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, was  sent  a  prisoner  to  St  Helena, 
where  he  still  remains. 

France,  Isle  or,  the  name  before  the 
revolution  of  an  important  province  of 
France.  It  comprised  Paris,  and  probably 
received  its  name  from  being  surrounded 
by  the  rivers  Seine,  Marne,  Oise,  Aisne, 
and  Ourcq.  It  is  in  general  level,  fertile, 
and  populous ;  it  is  now  divided  into  the 
departments  of  the  Aisne,  Oise,  Seine, 
Seine  and  Oise,  and  Seine  and  Marae, 
which  see  respectively. 

France,  Isle  or.    See  Mauriiims. 

Frances,  or  Port  Francis,  a  harbour 
on  the  coast  of  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Venezuela,  near 
Cape  Codera.  It  is  only  accessible  fin- 
small  craft. 

Francescas,  a  small  town  of  France,  m 
the  department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  with 
1400  inhabitants.  6  miles  S.  E.  of  Nerac, 
and  9'  S.  W.  of  Agen.  Long.  0. 30.  E.  Lau 
44.  3.  N. 

Francese,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  east 
coast  of  Sardinia.  Long.  9.  58.  E.  Lat  39. 
47.  N. 

Francfort.    See  Frankfort. 

Franche  Comte,  or  UprER  Burcukbt, 
the  name,  before  the  revolution,  of  a  pro- 
vince of  France,  adjacent  to  Switzerland 
and  Lorraine.  It  now  forms  the  three  de- 
partments of  the  Doubs,  Jura,  and  Upper 
Saone,  which  see  respectively.  Its  northern 
part  is  level  and  fit  for  tillage :  its  southern 
hilly  and  better  adapted  to  pasturage.  Its 
principal  rivers  are  the  Saone,  the  Drabs, 
the  Oignon,  and  the  Louve ;  along  the 
banks  of  the  Saone  and  Doubs  are  many 
iron  works ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Se- 
lins  are  extensive  salt  works,  the  pro- 
duct of  which  goes  chiefly  to  Switaeriaiid. 
Franche  Comte  has  belonged  to  France 
since  1674,  when  it  was  suddenly  overran 
by  Louis  XIV.  and  confirmed  to  him  by 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  Its  capital  was 
Besan9on. 

Franc heville,  a  small  town  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  the  department  of  the  Eure,  on 
the  I  ton,  with  310  houses.  6  miles  N.  W. 
of  Verneuil. 

Frakchimont,  a  petty  town  and  castle 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  chief  place  of 
the  small  marquisate  of  Pranchiinotit, 
which4  lies  between  the  duchies  of  Lea- 
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bog  mid  Luxemburg.  The  celebrated 
baths  of  Spa  are  in  -tnia  marquisate.  13 
miles  9.  E.  of  Liege. 

Francis,  Isles  of,  nine  small  islands 
and  rocks  lying  off  the  south  coast  of  New 
Holland,  and  forming  part  of  what  captain 
Flinders  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Nuvts'  archipelago. 

Francis,  Point,  a  cape  onthe  west  coast 
of  North  America,  north  of  the  entrance 
into  Bellingham's  bay.  Long.  237.  41.  £. 
Lat  48.  44.  N. 

Francis,  Lake  St,  a  lake  of  Lower 
Canada,  which  may  rather  be  considered 
as  a  widening  of  the  river  St  Laurence.  It 
is  25  miles  long  by  5}  broad. 

Francis,  St,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  Missouri 
territory,  60  or  60  miles  west  of  St  Gene- 
vieve, and  after  a  course  of  460  miles,  rails 
into  the  Mississippi  on  the  western  shore, 
about  300  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio.  It  is  S00  yards  wide  at  its  mouth, 
and  the  principal  branch  flows  parallel  with 
the  Mississippi,  at  the  distance  generally 
of  about  50  miles.  It  flows  over  a  large 
tract  of  inundated  country,  and  its  navi- 
gation is  impeded  by  collections  of  drift 
wood,  and  leaves,  which  are  commonly 
called  rafts,  and  which  are  accumulat- 
ed to  such  a  degree  as  to  afford  a  sate 
passage  across  their  surface,  while  the 
stream  makes  its  way  under.  But  several 
wealthy  settlements  are  already  formed 
on  some  of  its  head  branches,  and  as 
population  increases,  all  the  impediments 
to  its  free  navigation  will  be  quickly  re- 
moved. 

Francis,  St,  a  river  of  Lower  Canada, 
which  has  its  source  in  a  lake  of  the  same 
name,  and  after  a  course  of  190  miles, 
discharges  itself  into  lake  St  Peter.  It 
abounds  with  rapids  and  falls,  but  those 
obstacles  are  resolutely  overcome  by  the 
settlers  on  its  banks,  to  whom  it  affords 
the  means  of  transporting  their  produce 
to  the  St  Laurence.  It  is  connected  by 
one  of  its  head  branches  with  lake  Mem- 
phremagog, 

Francis,  St,  a  river  of  Labrador,  which 
runs  into  the  North  Atlantic  ocean.  Long. 
55.  20.  W.  Lat.  52.  44.  N. 

Francisco,  Rio,  a  large  and  abundant 
river  of  Brazil,  which  has  its  rise  in  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes,  between  the  20th 
and  21st  degrees  of  S.  lat.,  in  that  low  and 
narrow  valley  which  is  formed  in  the  inte- 
rior, beyond  the  first  ridge  of  the  Brazilian 
Andes,  oy  the  different  chains  of  mountains, 
which  run  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and 
south.  It  funs  north  for  many  miles,  with 
an  inclination  to  the  north-north-east,  and 
then  turning  east,  after  a  course  of  about 


800  miles,  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  in 
lat.  6.  55,  S.,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  Bahia  and  Peroam- 
buco. 

Francisco,  St,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
of  South  America,  in  Peru.  Long.  80.  W. 
Lat.  0. 40.  N. 

Francisco,  St,  a  river  of  Chili,  which 
falls  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat.  51. 
10.  S. 

'     Francisco,  St,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which 
falls  into  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  26.  15.  S. 

Francisco,  St,  a  settlement  or  mission 
of  the  Spaniards,  in  New  California,  con- 
sisting of  35  Spanish  soldiers,  their  wives, 
families,  a  few  Indian  servants,  together 
with  the  commandant  and  family,  and  se- 
veral Franciscan  monks.  It  has  an  excel- 
lent port,  and  the  surrounding  pastures 
feed  a  considerable  number  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  It  is  the  most  northern  of  the  Spa- 
nish colonial  establishments  in  America, 
and  it  has  for  its  object  to  spread  civilisa- 
tion among  the  Indian  inhabitants.  For 
this  purpose  the  Franciscan  friars  procure, 
by  various  allurements,  a  certain  number 
of  Indian  female  children  from  their  parents 
to  be  educated  under  their  care.  They  are 
here  well  fed,  and  better  clothed  than  the 
Indians  in 'the  neighbourhood;  and  in- 
structed besides  in  manufacturing  cloth, 
and  in  other  domestic  arts.  There  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  settlement  a  vil- 
lage of  about  500  or  600  Indians,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  examnle  of  the  Spanish 
settlers,  seem  to  retain  all  their  savage  ha- 
bits. '  They  have  the  greatest  aversion  to 
cleanliness,  and  their  nabitations  are  so 
abominably  dirty  as  to  be  utterly  degrading 
to  their  characters  as  human  beings.  Long. 
237.  52.  E.    Lat.  37.  48.  N. 

Francisco,  St,  a  settlement  of  Chili,  50 
miles  N.  £.  of  La  Conception.  Long.  72. 
50.  W.    Lat.  36.  20.  S. 

Francisco,  St,  a  settlement  of  East 
Florida,  on  the  river  St  Juan. 

FaANCisco,  St,  a  town  and  capacious 
harbour  or  bay  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  on 
the  south  frontier  of  the  province  of  St 
Paul.  The  bay  has  three  entrances,  de- 
fended by  forts,  of  which  that  to  the  south 
is  the  most  frequented.  The  inhabitants 
in  the  neighbouring  country  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  cutting  of  timber,  which  grows 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  ship-building ; 
and  they  are  frequently  employed  by  the 
merchants  of  Rio  Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  Per- 
nambuco,  to  build  vessels  of  large  dimen- 
sions, and  also  small  craft  for  the  coasting 
trade.  When  this  trade  is  brisk  there  isa 
great  demand  for  labour,  and  many  negroes 
are  employed.  The  town  is  situated  on  a 
small  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  in 
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hit.  26. 15.  S.  Behindjt,  towards  the  inte- 
rior, is  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  rise  to 
the  height  of  4000  feet*  and  which  have  a 
regular  descent  of  20  leagues  to  their  inland 
base.  Over  this  at  present  impassable  bar- 
rier a  road  is  constructing  at  an  incredible 
labour  and  expence,  which  when  it  is  finish- 
ed will  be  of  great  importance  to  the  port 
of  St  Francisco,  as  fjwill  open  the  commu- 
nication with  an  extensive  tract  of  the  coun- m 
try,  on  which  are  fed  large  herds  of  cattle, 
and  which  is  extremely  fertile,  abounding 
in  fruits  and  other  productions. 

Francisco,  St,  de  la  Sierra,  a  town 
pf  America,  in  the  province  of  Veragua,  20 
miles  N.B.  ofStYago. 

Francois,  Cafe,  the  northernmost  poiut 
of  Kerguelen's  land. 

Francois,  Cafe,  a  town  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  and  one 
of  the  principal  towns  of  the  island  for  the 
value  of  its  productions,  the  elegance  of  its 
buildings,  and  the  advantageous  situation 
of  its  port  It  is  situated  on  a  cape  at  the 
edge  of  a  large  plain,  60  miles  long  and  12 
broad,  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains. 
Its  situation  is  by  no  means  well  chosen,  as 
it  is  screened  from  the  land  wind  by  the 
mountains,  and  thus  left  exposed  to  the 
unmitigated  fervour  of  the  sun's  rays.  The 
plain  op  which  the  town  is  placed  is  well 
watered  and  highly  cultivated.  It  is  cut 
through  by  strait  roads,  40  feet  broad,  lined 
with  hedges  of  lime  and  lemon  trees,  inter- 
mixed with  long  avenues  of  other  trees, 
leading  to  plantations  which  produce  a 
greater  quantity  of  sugar  than  any  other 
spot  of  the  same  size  in  the  world.  The 
town,  before  it  suffered  so  severely  by  the 
intestine  convulsions  which  raged  in  the 
island,  possessed  several  elegant  public 
buildings,  such  as  the  Jesuits  college,  con- 
verted since  the  revolution  into  a  govern- 
ment  house  and  place  of  meeting  tor  the 
colonial  and  provincial  assemblies ;  the  go* 
vernor's  house,  the  barracks,  the  arsenal, 
the  theatre,  and  two  hospitals  founded  for 
the  support  of  destitute  Europeans.  The 
port  is  one  of  the  most  secure  and  conveni- 
ent in  the  whole  island.  It  is  exposed  to 
no  wind  but  the  north-east,  which  occa- 
sions no  trouble.  Cape  Francois  was  found- 
ed in  the  year  J 670.  It  was  burnt  in  1793 
by  the  people  of  colour,  and  has  suffered 
severely  since  the  intestine  commotions  by 
which  the  island  has  been  distracted.  Pre- 
vious to  this  calamity,  it  contained  8000  in- 
habitants. It  was  the  last  town  retained 
by  the  French  in  the  island,  and  it  surren- 
dered to  the  blacks  in  1803,  being  at  the 
Fame  time  blockaded  by  a  British  force  from 
the  sea.  It  has  been  since  called  Cape 
Henry  by  the  black  emperor  Chriftophe. 
fcoagt  I*-*?' W,  J*t,  19,  «f.  Jff        f 


Francois,  Cafe,  Old,  a  town  and  cape 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  Hitpa- 
niola.    Long.  70.  44.  W.    Lat.  10.  40.  N. 

Francoise,  a  small  island,  off  the  coast 
of  Africa,  in  the  bay  of  Arguin.  LaL  SO. 
15.  N. 

Francou,  a  small  river  of  Catalonia, 
which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  near 
Tarragona. 

Fbanconta,  one  of  the  10  circles  ioto 
which  the  German  empire  was  formerly 
divided.  It  adjoined  Suabia  And  the  elec- 
torate of  Bavaria  on  the  south  ;  Bohemia 
and  the  uppernalatinate  on  the  cast ;  Hesse 
Cassel  and  Tnuringia  on  the  north ;  and 
the  lower  palatinate,  and  circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine  on  the  west.  These  frontier  lines 
are  specified,  because  the  name  of  Franco 
nia  is  still  currently  retained,  though  it  no 
longer  exists  as  a  circle ;  and  since  180$, 
has  received  a  new  distribution.  The  ex- 
tent of  Franconia  is  nearly  11,000  square 
miles;  the  population  1,500,000;  its  prin- 
cipal river  tne  Mavne  or  Maine.  It  con- 
sisted formerly  of  two  principalities,  Bay- 
reuth  and  Anspach ;  three  bishoprics, 
Bamberg,  Wurzburg,  and  Eichstadt; 
seven  counties  and  three  lordships.  These 
divisions  are  now  altered,  one  district  hir- 
ing been  given  to  Wirtemberg ;  another  to 
Baden ;  a  third  to  the  house  of  Hesse;  and 
the  tract  called  Henneberg  to  the  house  of 
Saxe;  while  all  the  rest,  constituting  by 
much  the  greatest  part  of  Franconia,  is 
made  over  to  Bavaria*,  forming  the  circles 
of  the  Upper  Maine,  Lower  Maine,  the 
Kezat,  and  part  of  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Danube.  Franconia  is  not  mountainous, 
with  the  exception  of  the  range  called  the 
Fichtelberg;  it  is  productive  in  corn,  fruit, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  in  wine;  its  pas- 
turages also  are  good.  Nuremberg  is  the 
centre  of  its  manufactures  and  its  principal 
city. 

Fkancourville,  a  village  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Eure  and  Loire, 
arrondissemeut  of  Chartres,  with  ISO 
bouses. 

Fkancourville,  a  small  town  of  France, 
with  1700  inhabitants,  a  fine  castle  arid 
magnificent  gardens.  10  miles  N.  of  Puis, 
and  9  S.  of  Foutoise. 

Fbane,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Doubs,  14  miles  S.  W.  of 
Portarlier,  and  28  S.  of  {lesancon. 

Franekee,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  Friesland,  situated  on  the  canal  between 
Harlingen  and  Leeuwarden,  9  miks  from 
the  Zuyder  Zee.  It  has  a  population  of 
3900,  and  an  Athenaeum,  or  provincial  act- 
demy  for  the  education  of  youth,  in  lieu 
of  its  former  university.  9  miles  W.  cf 
Leeuwarden,  and  5  E.  of  Harlingen. 
Fjuno^y,  *  -village  of  the  SardipiW 
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states,  in  the  duchy  of  Genevois.  Popula- 
tion 850.  6  miles  N.  £.  of  Seissel,  and  20 
S.  W.  of  Geneva. 

FbaNgy,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  de- 
portment of  the  Saone  and  Loire.  11  miles 
N.  of  Louhans. 

Frank,  a  village  of  South  Carolina,  11 
miles  £.  of  Kingston. 

Frankenau,  a  small  town  of  Franconia, 
the  residence  of  the  prince  of  Hohenlohe- 
Schellingsfuret.  It  contains  about  1000  in- 
habitants. IS  miles  N.  of  Dinkelsbuhl. 

Frankenau,  a  small  town  of  Germany, 
in  Hesse-Cassel,  24  miles  S.  W.  of  Casscl. 

Frank enbach,  a  village  of  Wirtemberg, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Neckar.  It 
contains  650  inhabitants.  2  miles  S.  of 
Rothenberg. 

Frankenberg,  a  town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  the  Erzgeoirg, 
on  the  Zschopau.  It  contains  3000  inha- 
bitants, and  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
stuffs,  cotton,  and  leather.  This  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  and  was  fortified  against 
the  Saxons  by  Charlemagne.  It  suffered 
greatly  by  fires  in  1788  and  1102,  but 
has  since  been  much  improved.  7  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Chemnitz,  and  9  W.  of  Freyberg. 
Long.  12.  59.  E.    Lat  50.  50.  N. 

Fbankenberg,  a  town  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
on  the  Eder.  It  contains  2700  inhabitants, 
and  is  the  chief  place  of  a  district,  which 
once  had  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  still 
contains  lead  ore.   35  miles  S.  W.  of  CasseL. 

Frank  en  burg,  a  small  town  and  coun- 
ty of  Upper  Austria,  in  the  quarter  of  the 
Hausruck.  6  miles  W.N. W.  of  Vogla- 
hruck. 

Frankenfels,  a  small  town  of  Austria, 
on  the  Noderspach,  20  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Hainfelden,  and  36  W.  of  Vienna. 

Frankenhausen,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  principality  of  Schwartzburg-Rudol- 
stadt,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Wipper, 
and  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns.  It 
has  extensive  salt-works,  and  3000  inha- 
bitants. 10  miles  E.  of  Sondershausen,  and 
26  X.  of  Erfurt.  Long.  11. 10.  E.  Lat.  51. 
16.  N. 

Frankenhausen,  a  village  cf  Hesse- 
Cassel,  in  the  bailiwic  of  Eschwege,  with 
140  houses. 

Fran  ken  hope  n,  a  village  of  Wirtem- 
berg, in  the  bailiwic  of  Ehingen.  Popula- 
tion 1300. 

Frank enmabkt,  a  small  town  of  Upper 
Austria,  in  the  quarter  of  the  Hausruck, 
towards  Salzburg. 

Frankenstein,  a  town  of  Silesia,  on 
the  river  Bautza.  It  contains  4150  inha- 
bitants, and  has  considerable  manufactures 
of  linen  and  leather.  9  miles  W.  of  Mun- 
sterburg,  and  12  S.  S.  W.  of  Gists.  Long. 
10.  42.  E.  Lat  51, 25.  W. 


Frankenstein,  a  small  town  in  the- 
Bavarian  province  of  the  Rhine,  22  miles 
S:  of  Deux  Ponts. 

Frankenstein,  a  small  fortified  town 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  9  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Darmstadt. 

Franks  nth  al,  a  town  in  the  Bavarian 

frovince  of  the  Rhine,  12  miles  N.  W.  of 
leidelberg.  It  experienced  in  the  war  of 
1688  the  fate  of  the  other  towns  of  the 
palatinate,  but  was  subsequently  rebuilt; 
it  suffered,  however,  anew  in  the  campaigns 
of  1794  and  1795.  Its  present  population, 
in  number  3500,  are  partly  Catholics,  partly 
Protestants,  and  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  and  woollen.  The  town 
communicates  with  the  Rhine  by  a  canal. 

Frankenthal,  a  village  of  Upper  Lusa- 
tia,  on  the  borders  of  Misnia.  It  contains 
700  inhabitants. 

Frankershausen,  a  large  village  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  district  of  Bielstein. 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  a  large  * 
city  of  Germany,  and  now  the  permanent 
seat  of  the  Germanic  diet,  situated  on  the 
Maine,  about  20  miles  above  its  influx  into 
the  Rhine.  It  contains  a  population  of 
41,000,  and  is  divided  by  the  river  into 
two  parts:  the  one  on  the  north  bank, 
called  Frankibrt  Proper,  is  by  much  the 
larger ;  the  other  is  called  Sacnsenhausen, 
and  the  two  communicate  by  a  stone  bridge. 
Frankfort  was  formerly  fortified,  but  most 
of  its  outworks  are  now  converted  into 
gardens  and  promenades.  Part  of  the 
houses  are  of  wood,  but  the  principal  streets, 
one  in  particular  called  the  Zeile,  are  wide; 
there  are  also  three  extensive  squares. 
This  town  contains  a  number  of  large  build- 
ings, the  residence  of  ancient  electors, 
princes,  and  counts.  The  Catholics  have 
nere  9  churches,  the  Lutherans  7,  the 
Calvinists  2 ;  the  last  were  long  obliged  to 
attend  divine  service  at  a  village  at  some 
distance  from  the  town.  The  Jews,  who 
at  Frankfort  are  very  numerous,  between 
7000  and  9000,  lived  formerly  in  a  quarter 
blocked  up  at  one  end,  and  regularly  shut 
at  night,  but  since  1796  they  are  at  liberty 
to  live  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  though 
not  yet  altogether  exempted  from  vexatious 
treatment. 

Frankfort  is  much  frequented  by  travel- 
lers, the  principal  roads  to  Germany  passing 
in  this  direction.  It  has  also  claims  to 
literary  distinction,  having  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  books,  until  Leipsic  was 
fixed  on  for  that  purpose.  It  is  still  the  seat 
of  an  extensive  printing  business.  The  chief 
seminaries  of  education  are  the  Lutheran  aca- 
dera y  and  the  Catholic  gymnasium.  The  lib- 
rary of  St  Bartholomew  is  valuable  for  its  ma- 
nuscripts, and  there  are  also  several  private 
collections.    The  well  known  poet  Goethe 
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was  bom  here.  .But  die  great  distinction  of 
Frankfort  is  its  commercial  activity,  aided 
by  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  and  Maine, 
as  well  as  by  the  two  great  faira  held  here 
annually  in  spring  and  autumn.  Merchan- 
dise of  all  kinds,  and  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  are  there  brought  on  sale,  and  the 
transactions  in  "bills  of  exchange  are  very 
considerable.  The  local  manufactures, 
however,  are  on  a  small  scale ;  the  principal 
are  silk,  velvet,  and  cotton  stums. 

Frankfort  has  long  been  a  free  city,  and 
experienced  no  material  interruption  of  its 
independence,  except  from  the  power  of 
Bonaparte,  from  1806  to  1813 :  at  present 
its  constitution  is  a  mixture  of  democracy 
and  aristocracy,  affording  a  perfect  equality 
to  the  different  denominations  of  Christi- 
ans, and  a  final  appeal,  in  cases  of  law 
suit,  to  the  German  diet  The  town  pos- 
sesses an  adjacent  territory  of  110  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  48,000 ;  its  year- 
•  ly  revenue  is  now  not  less  than  L.  80,000 
sterling,  but  it  is  burdened  with  a  debt  of 
mare  than  300,000,  the  consequence  chief- 
ly of  the  enormous  contributions  imposed 
on  it  by  the  French.  20  miles  £.  N.  £.  of 
Menu,  and  50  S.  E.  of  Cologne.  Long. 
«.  36.  £.   Lat.  50.  7.  29.  N. 

Frankfort,  Grand  Duchy  of,  the 
name  of  a  temporary  sovereignty  of  Ger- 
many, formed  in  1806  by  Bonaparte,  in 
favour  of '  Uje  arch-chancellor  or  elector  of 
Mentz,  who  was  named  prince  primate  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Several 
places  were  added  to  the  territory  already 
possessed  by  him,  among  othero  the  hither- 
to free  city  of  Frankfort.  The  population 
of  these  possessions,  then  styled  a  grand 
duchy,  was  in  1811  as  follows 


Population. 
86,000 
4,983 
52,000 
00,000 
60,000 

899,083 


Sq.  Miles. 
Aschaffenburg       880 
Wetzlar  22 

Frankfort  66 

Fulda  946 

Hanau  463 

S376  

At  the  congress  of  Vienna,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  states,  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  secularised  bishops  of  1803, 
receiving  an  annual  pension  of  100,000  flo- 
rins from  the  sovereigns  who  share  his  pos- 
sessions. 

Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  a  consider- 
able town  of  Prussia,  the  capital  of  the 
Middle  Mark  of  Brandenburg.  Population 
12,000.  It  has  no  walls,  but  the  bridge 
across  the  Oder  is  defended  by  a  fort.  The 
town  is  on  the  whole  well  buiit,  and  has  a 
university,  founded  in  1506 ;  the  number  of 
students  is  generally  under  2Q0.  Frankfort 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  having 
three  annual  fairs;  it  communicates  with 


the  North  sea  by  the  Muhlrese  canal;  tbe 
number  of  boats  and  barges  employed  on 
that  canal  and  on  the  Oder  is  said  to  be 
nearly  2000.  Here  are  several  manu&ctura, 
viz.  woollens,  silks,  leather,  and  earthen*, 
ware.  Among  the  objects  of  curiosity  in 
the  environs,  is  the  scene  of  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Cunersdorf,  between  the  Prussians 
and  Russians  in  1759.  12  miles  S.S.M\of 
Cuatrin,  and  48  E.  of  Berlin.  Long.  14.33. 
15.  E.  Lat.  52. 22. 8.  N. 

Frankfort,  the  metropolis  of  Kentucky, 
in  North  America,  is  situated  in  Franklin 
county,  on  the  north-east  bank  of  Kentockv 
river,  about  24  miles  fromita  confluence  with 
the  Ohio,  It  is  a  flourishing  town,  regular. 
ly  laid  out,  and  has  a  number  of  well  built 
houses.  The  state-house  is  a  handieme 
building.  Population  in  1816,  1099.  25 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Danville.  Long.  94. 
43.  W.    Lat.  37.  57.  N. 

Fran kfort,  a  township  and  small  vil- 

Sje  of  the  United  States,  in  the  district  of 
sine,  on  the  west  side  of  Penobscot  bay. 
175  miles  N.  E.  of  Boston. 

Frankfort  or  Frankux,  a  town  of 
the  United  States  in  Virginia.  It  is  the 
capital  of  Pendleton  county,  and  is  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  a  south  branch  of  Po- 
towmack  river.  1 1  contains  about  30  houses. 
130  miles  N.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Frankfort,  a  thriving  village  of  Virgi- 
nia^in  Hampshire  county,  on  a  creek  which 
empties  into  Potowmack  river. 

Frank  land's  Islands,  a  cluster  of 
islands  on  the  northeast  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land, in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  about  « 
miles  from  the  land.  Long.  146.  E.  Lai. 
17.  12.  S. 

Fra  n  k  lin,  the  north-westernmost  coon- 
ty  of  Vermont,  bounded  north  by  Lower 
Canada,  and  west  by  Lake  Champlain. 
Population  in  1816,  16,427.  St  Albas  s  ii 
die  chief  town. 

Franklin,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
bounded  north  by  Mifflin,  norm-east  by 
Cumberland,  east  by  York,  south  by  Wash- 
ington county  in  Maryland,  west  by  Bed- 
ford county,  and  north-west  by  Hunterdon. 
It  produces  iron  ore,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  the  beautiful  and  rich  valley  watered  by 
the  Connegocheague.  Population  in  1816, 
$3,083.  Charabersburg  is  the  chief  town. 
Franklin,  a  county  of  Kentucky, 
bounded  north  by  Scott  county,  north-west 
and  west  by  Shelby,  south-east  by  Fayette, 
and  south  by  Woodford.  Population  in 
1816,  8013.     Frankfort  is  the  chief  town. 

Franklin,  a  county  of  North  Carolina, 
in  Halifax-district.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
Greenville,  south  by  Johnston,  north-etst 
by  Warren,  south-west  by  Wake,  and  west 
by  Orange  county.  Population  in  I81$i 
10,166.    Louisburg  is  the  chief  town. 
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Frakklix,  a  county  of  Virginia,  bound- 
ed north  by  Bedford,  north-west  by  Bote- 
tourt, west  dv  Montgomery,  south- west  by- 
Henry,  sooth  by  Patrick,  and  east  by 
Campbell  county.  It  is.  about  40  miles 
long,  and  25  broad,  and  contained,  in  1816, 
10,724  inhabitants. 

Franklin,  a  county  of  Georgia,  situated 
in  the  upper  district,  bounded  east  and 
north-east  by  Tugulo  river,  west  and  north- 
west by  the  country  of  the  Cherokees,  south 
by  the  head  branches  of  Broad  river,  and 
south-east  by  Elbert  county.  Population  in 
18)6,  10,815. 

Fax* Klin  Fort,  in  Alleghany  county, 
Pennsylvania,  is  situated  on  the  south-west 
bank  of  Alleghany  river,  57  miles  N.  of 
Pittsburg. 

F&ajtklin,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Duchess  county,  New  York. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  various  other  town- 
ships in  the  United  States. 

Franelinvili.e,  a  town  of  the  state  of 
Kentucky,  77  miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Frankfort. 
Long.  83.  44.  W.  Lat.  37.27.  N. 

Frankstadt,  a  small  town  of  Moravia, 
with  3700  inhabitants.  4  miles  S.  of  Frey- 
berg,  and  35  £.  of  Prerau.  Long.  18.  17. 
£.  Lat.  49.  29.  N. 

Frakkweiler,  a  village  of  the  Bavarian 
province  of  the  Rhine,  district  of  Spire, 
tvith  600  inhabitants. 

Franleuse,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Somme,  9  miles  W.  of 
Abbeville. 

Fran  que,  a  small  seaport  on  the  east 
coast  of  Madagascar.  Lat  18.  40.  N. 

Franquemont,  a  small  town  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  canton  of  Berne,  on  the 
Doubt*  It  was  often  besieged  and  taken  in 
the  Swiss  wars.  16  miles  N.  of  Neufchatel, 
and23  Wt  ofSoleure. 

Franqueville,  a  village  of  Normandy, 
6  miles  S.  of  Rouen. 

FaANSCHE  Ho ec*,  a  small  division  of 
Drakenstein,  in  the  territory  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hone.  Jt  derives  its  name  from  being 
chiefly  inhabited  by  French  refugees. 

Frant,  a  pariah  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  38  miles  S.  from  Lon- 
don.   Population  1090. 

Franz,  a  considerable  village  ofStyria, 
14  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Cilley. 

Franzburg,  a  town  of  Pomerania,  found- 
ed in  1  587,  on  theplace  where  formerly  stood 
a  rich  abbey.  The  original  plan  was  tp 
make  this  a  town  of  manufacture  and  trade, 
but  that  did  not  succeed,  and  it  contains 
little  more  than  500  inhabitants.  14  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Stralsund,  and  27  £.  N.  £. 
pf  Rostock.  Long.  12.  56.  £.  Lat  54. 
10.  N. 

Franzehbrunnek,  a  village  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Elnbogep,  on  the  Egra.    its 


mineral  waters  and  its  pleasant  situation  ■ 
render  it  a  place  of  fashionable  resort  in 
summer.    In  1 8 1 6 ,  the  number  of  strangers 
who  came  here  for  the  waters  amounted  to 
more  than  1200. 

Frakziiagen,  a  village  of  Denmark,  in 
the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  with  a  castle. 

Frascarnoi.a,  a  small  town  of  Pied* 
mont,  near  the  Po,  3  miles  N.  £.  of  Valenxa, 
and  8  S.  W.  of  Lamella. 

Frasc ati,  a  small  town  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical state,  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  It 
stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  much  lower 
down  than  the  ancient  city  Tusculum,  but 
yet  in  an  elevated  and  airy  situation.  The 
interior  contains  nothing  remarkable  except 
a  seminary,  richly  endowed  by  cardinal 
York,  who  was  once  bishop  here.  The 
population  is  about  9000.  The  environs 
nave  a  number  of  beautiful  villas  belonging 
to  noble  families  of  Rome,  who  pass  the 
warm  season  here.  The  ancient  Tusculum 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  its  eleva- 
tion and  white  stone  houses  made  it  a 
striking  object  in  Roman  landscape,  and 
communicated  its  nam"  to  all  the  rural  re- 
treats in  the  neighbourhood,  the  most  in- 
teresting of  which  was  that  of  Cicero,  though 
Caesar  and  Crassus  had  likewise  villas  here. 
The  ruins  of  Tusculum  remain  scattered  in 
long  lines  of  walls  and  arches,  intermingled 
with  shrubs  and  bushes.  The  view  is  ex- 
tensive in  every  direction,  but  particularly 
interesting  towards  the  north-east  Out- 
side the  gate  of  Frascati  is  an  ancient  tomb 
of  a  bold  and  striking  appearance,  but  of 
whom  is  not  known.  Frascati  is  the  see  of 
a  bishop.  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Rome.  Long. 
12.  41.  3  k  E.   Lat.  41.  48.  22.  N. 

Frasc i veto,  a  village  of  Naples,  in 
Calabria  Citra,  diocese  of  Cassano;  the 
population,  1600,  consists  of  the  descendants 
of  Albanian  emigrants. 

pRASCOLAHf,  a  riyer  of  Sicily,  in  theVal  di 
Noto,  which  falls  into  the  sea  near  Camarana. 

Frasersburoh,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  about  8  miles  in  length, 
and  three  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  sea 
coast,  towards  the  German  ocean,  extends 
about  four  miles.     Population  2271. 

Frasersburoh,  a  seaport  town  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  with  a 
small  harbour,  wherein  the  tide  rises  from 
1 1  to  16  feet.  The  town  is  built  with  con- 
siderable regularity,  and  contains  a  prison 
and  tow4*-house  near  the  centre.  There  is 
also  a  handsome  cross.  It  was  proposed  in 
1592  to  establish  a  university  here;  and  part 
of  a  building  was  erected  for  that  purpose. 
Frasersburgh  is  a  borough  of  regality,  and 
has  its  own  magistrates.  Adjoining  to  it  is 
a  small  fishing  village  called  Broadsea.  Po, 
pulation  1000.  17  miles  N.  of  Peterhead^ 
and  U9  N.  of  Edinburgh. 
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Frasinoro,  a  small  town  of  the  duchy 
of  Alodena,  30  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Modena. 

Frasnes  lb  Buissenal,  a  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  Hainault,  with  3800  in- 
habitants.    10  miles  N.  E.  of  Tournay. 

Frasnes,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
to  the  north-west  of  Fleurus,  near  the  well 
known  ground  of  Quatre  Bras. 

Frasso,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Terra 
di  Lavora.    Population  3450. 

Fratelli,  two  small  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  25  miles  W.  from  Scar- 
panto.    Long.  26.  22.  £.  Lat.  35.  45.  N. 

Fratta,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Popedom, 
In  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  32  miles  $.  of  Urbino, 
12  N.  of  Perugia.  Long.  12.  18.  £.  Lat. 
43.  18.  N. 

Fratta,  La,  a  considerable  town  of  the 
Venetian  territory,  in  the  Polesino  di 
Kovigo,  on  the  Scorta.  It  has  6300  inha- 
bitants, and  a  number  of  the  Venetian  no- 
bility have  country  seats  here,  to  which 
they  resort  in  spring  and  autumn.  6  miles 
S.  W.  of  Rovigo. 

Fratta  Maggiore,  a  large  town  in  the 
.Neapolitan  territory,  not  far  from  the 
capital.  Population  8500.  A  great  quanti- 
ty of  cordage  is  manufactured  here.  The 
principal  church  is  an  elegant  building. 

Frat  ting,  a  small  town  of  Moravia,  on 
the  confines  of  Austria,  22  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Znaym. 

Frau,  a  mountain  of  the  Swiss  canton 
of  Berne,  among  the  Alps.  Its  elevation 
is  given  at  12,134  feet. 

Fraubrunnen,  a  town  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Berne,  on  the  road  to 
Soleure.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  celebrat- 
ed abbey,  founded  in  the  year  1246.  The 
Bernois  were  victorious  here  in  1375,  over 
a  mixed  force  of  Burgundians  and  Nor- 
mans. A  monument  was  erected  in  memo- 
ry of  this  achievement ;  but,  in  1798,  the 
troops  of  the  same  canton  sustained  a  de- 
feat near  this  town  from  the  French.  7 
miles  N.  of  Berne. 

Frauenberg,  a  small  town  of  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  circle  of  Pilsen,  containing  130 
houses,  with  iron  works.  Near  it  is  a  moun- 
tain of  the  same  name.  5  miles  S.  W.  of 
Hayd. 

Frauenburg,  a  town  of  East  Prussia, 
in  the  circle  of  Braunsberg,  on  the  Frische 
Haff,  founded  in  1279.  It  contains  1400 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  see  of  the  bishop  of 
Ermeland.  Copernicus,  the  celebrated 
astronomer,  was  a  canon  and  chancellor  of 
the  cathedral,  and  died  here  in  1543.  Seve- 
ral monuments  of  his  genius  still  remain, 
particularly  the  hydraulic  machine,  which 
supplied  Frauenburg  with  water,  and  which 
is  supposed  to  have  served  as  a  model  for 
that  of  Marli.  16  miles  N.  E.  of  Elbing. 
Tong.  19.  40.  30.  E.   Lat.  54.  2j.  34.  N. 


Frauenburg,  a  small  town  dt  Cop- 
land, 20  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Goldingen,  and 
30  W.  of  Mittau. 

Frauenburg,  a  village  and  lordship  of 
Upper  Styria,  13*  miles  from  Judenbarg. 
The  small  town  of  Hundsmark  belongs  also 
to  this  lordship. 

Frauexdorf,  a  village  of  the  New  Mark 
of  Brandenburg,  10  miles  S.  of  Custrin. 

Frauenfeld,  a  small  town  of  Switaer- 
land,  and  the  capital  of  the  new  canton  of 
the  Thurgau.  The  Protestants  and  Calho. 
lies  have  here  each  a  church,  and  enter  ia- 
discrimately  into  the   magistracy.     This 

?lace  suffered  greatly  from  fire  in  1771. 
Population  1 500.  A  mine  of  coal  was  late- 
ly discovered  here.  14  miles  S.  W.  of  Con* 
stance,  and  20  N.  E.  of  Zurich. 

Frauenhofen,  Old  and  New,  a  small 
town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Iser,  on  the  small  river  Vila. 

Frauenfriessnitz,  a  village  of  Saw- 
Weimar,  near  the  Saale,  15  miles  W.  of 
Weimar. 

Frauenstein,  a  small  town  of  Saxony, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Erzgebirg,  on  the  Bo- 
beritsch,  and  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia. 
Population  850.  1 7  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Dres- 
den, and  11  S.  S.  E.  of  Freyberg.  Long. 
13.  31.  E.  Lat.  50.  43.  N. 

Frauenstein,  a  smalltown  of  Upper 
Austria,  in  the  bailiwic  of  Braonau,  on 
the  Inn. 

Frauenstein,  a  village  of  the  Bavarian 
states,  north  of  the  Danube,  district  of  Nea« 
burg,  with  900  inhabitants. 

Frauenthal,  a  small  town  of  Lower 
Styria,  10  miles  S.  of  Voitzburg. 

Frauenwald,  a  village  of  Silesia,  in 
the  circle  of  Oefe-trebnitz,  with  800  inha- 
bitants. 

Frauenworth,  See  Ckiem,  Lake  of. 

Frauheim,  a  small  town  of  Styna,  4 
miles  N.  of  Windisch  Weiatritz. 

Frauhofen,  a  small  town  of  Bavaria,  3 
miles  S.  of  Landshut. 

Fraunberg,  a  small  town  of  Styria,  7 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Oberswoltz. 

Fraustadt,  a  town  of  PoIand,inthegnsd 
duchy  of  Posen,  in  a  sandy  tract  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Silesia.  It  is  subject  to  Prussia,  and 
contains  5600  inhabitants,  chiefly  Germans ; 
these  include  500  Jews.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  traffic,  particularly  in  Polish 
wool,  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  stockings, 
and  leather.    Here  are  barracks  in  a  building 

formerly  the  college  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
wedes  obtained,  in  this  neighbourhood  a 
signal  victory  over  the  Saxons  and  Russians 
in  February  1706.  In  1802  a  number  of 
houses  were  destroyed  by  fire.  80  mite 
N.  E.  of  Glogau,  and  70  N.  N.  W.  of  Bre* 
lau. 
Frayles,  Los,  a  group  of  small  uninha- 
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bited  isles  lying  off  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Veragua,  in  South  America. 

Fbayles,  Los,  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
in  the  West  Indies,  about  6  miles  N.  E. 
from  the  island  of  Margarita.  Long.  63. 
46.  W.    Lat  11.  15.  N. 

Frayles,  Los,  some  small  rocky  isles 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  of  St  Do- 
mingo, 4  leagues  N.  W.  of  the  island  of 
Beata. 

Frechen,  a  small  town  of  the  Prussian 
states,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  with  1400 
inhabitants.    7  miles  W.  of  Cologne. 

Freckenfeld,  a  village  of  France,  in 
Alsace,  with  1000  inhabitants. 

Freckenhorst,  a  village  of  Prussian 
Westphalia,  in  the  principality  of  Munster. 
It  lias  1000  inhabitants,  and  a  convent  for 
ladies  of  noble  family.  1  mile  S.  W.  of 
Wareridorf,  and  20  £.  of  Munster. 

Fredoo,  a  river  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di 
Demona,  which  fells  into  the  Golfo  di 
Santa  Theela. 

Freddo,  a  small  river  of  Tuscany!  in 
the  district  of  Arezzo. 

Fredeburg,  a  small  town  of  Prussian 
Westphalia,  on  the  Wenne.  Population 
800.  14  miles  3.  of  Brelon,  and  58  £.  of 
Cologne. 

Freden,  Upper  and  Lower,  two  ad- 
joining villages  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick, 
in  the  principality  of  Wolfenbuttel,  baili- 
wic  of  Lichtenberg,  with  900  inhabitants. 
Freden w aloe,  a  town  of  the  Upper 
Mark  of  Brandenburgh,  11  miles  S.  of 
Prenzlow,  and  40  N.  of  Berlin.  Long.  13. 
50.  E.  Lat.53.  7.  N. 

Frederic  Henry's  Bay,  a  bay  on  the 
west  coast  of  Bruny's  island,  discovered  by 
Tasman  in  1642.  During  along  time  this 
bay  was  believed  to  penetrate  Van  Dieman's 
land,  supposed  an  integral  part  of  New 
Holland.    Lat.  43.  10.  S. 

Frederica,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  Glynn  county,  Georgia,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  St  Simon's  island ;  it  was  built  by 
general  Oglethorpe.  The  fortress  was  beau- 
tiful and  regular,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  The 
town  contains  but  few  houses,  which  stand 
on  an  eminence,  upon  a  branch  of  the  Alata- 
maha  river,  which  washes  the  west  side  of 
this  agreeable  island,  and  forms  a  bay  be- 
fore the  town,  affording  a  safe  and  commo- 
dious harbour  for  vessels  of  the  largest  bur- 
den, which  may  lie  along  the  wharf.  It 
was  settled  by  some  Scotch  high  landers 
about  the  year  1735.  Long.  80.  W.  Lat.  31. 
15.  N. 

Frederic  a,a  village  of  the  United  States, 
in  Kent  county,  Delaware,  situated  between 
the  two  main  branches  of  Mother  Kill,  a 
stream  which  fells  into  the  Delaware.  It 
contains  40  houses,  an4  is  $8  miles  $•  W. 
from  Philadelphia, 


Fredericia,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  Jut- 
land, on  the  Little  Belt,  with  a  custom-house, 
where  all  vessels  passing  the  Belt  pay  a  toll. 
The  walls  of  this  town  inclose  a  large  ex- 
tent of  ground,  but  the  population  is  only 
3500.  It  was  founded  in  1G51,  but  the 
fortifications  were  scarcely  completed,  and 
the  town  built,  when  it  was  taken  by  storm 
and  burnt  by  the  Swedes  in  1657.  After 
the  war  the  town  and  walls  were  repaired, 
and  measures  taken  by  the  Danish  govern- 
ment to  induce  a  resort  of  population* 
These,  however,  have  been  mucn  counter- 
acted by  the  want  of  a  good  harbour.  The 
fortifications  still  subsist,  but  would  re- 
quire a  very  numerous  garrison  to  defend 
tnem.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  here  in  quan- 
tities ;  the  chief  manufactures  are  silk  and 
woollen.  5  miles  N.  of  Middlefarth.  Long* 
9.  44.  £.   Lat.  55.  35.  N. 

Frederick,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  bound- 
ed north  by  Pennsylvania,  west  and  north- 
west by  Washington,  east  by  Baltimore, 
and  south-west  by  Potowmack  river.  It 
is  about  30  miles  long  and  as  many  broad, 
and  contained,  in  1816, 34,437  inhabitants. 
The  chief  town  is  Fredericktown. 

Frederick,  a  county  of  Virginia,  bound- 
ed north  by  Berkley,  west  by  Hamp- 
shire, and  south  and  east  by  Shanandoah 
county.  It  is  30  miles  in  length,  and 
20  in  breadth,  and  contained,  in  1816, 
22,574  inhabitants.  Winchester  is  the 
chief  town. 

Frederick,  a  town  of  Maryland,  in 
Cecil  county,  on  the  north  side  of  Sassafras 
river.  Lat.  39.  22.  30.  N.  It  is  the  name 
of  a  small  township  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  also  of  another  in  the  province 
of  New  Brunswick. 

Frederick  Hendrick,  a  fort  of  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  Scheldt,  below  Lillo. 
It  is  capable,  from  the  nature  of  its  position, 
of  being  laid  under  water.  14  miles  N.  W. 
of  Antwerp. 

Frederick  Hendrick,  a  shoal  in  the 
Eastern  Indian  sea,  between  the  islands  of 
Banca  and  Sumatra. 

Frederick  House,  a  trading  station  in 
Upper  Canada,  near  the  head  waters  of 
Utawas  river.  Long.  82.  W.  Lat.  48. 30.  Nt 

Frederick,  Point,  a  projecting  point 
of  land  in,QueenCharlotte's  island,  appear- 
ing like  two  islands.  Long.  226.  50.  E. 
Lat.  53.  58.  N. 

Fredericksburo,  a  town  of  Virginia, 
in  Spo^ylvania  county*  situated  on  the 
south-west  bank  of  the  Rappahanock  river, 
110  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  Chesapeak 
bay.  Its  public  buildings  are  an  Episcopal 
church,  an  academy,  court-house,  and  jail, 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  con- 
tains S00  houses,  and  2000  inhabitants.  68  , 
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miles  S.  TV.  of  Baltimore,  and  145  Sk  W.  of 
Phi]  ulelphia.  Long.  77.  36.  W.  Lat.  38. 
22.  N. 

Fre»erick»rall,  a  town  of  Norway, 
situated  on  the  frontier  of  Sweden,  at  the 
influx  of  the  Distedalself  into  the  Idefiord. 
It  is  in  the  government  of  Aggerhuus, 
and  though  quite  an  open  town,  is  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  sieges  from  its  im- 
mediate vicinity  to  the  steep  and  almost 
impregnable  fortress  of  Fredricksteen.  It 
was  owing  to  a  gallant  resistance  made  to 
the  Swedes  in  1665,  that  the  name  of  the 
place  was  changed  from  Holden  to  Frede- 
rickshall,  but  it  is  better  known  in  history 
by  a  subsequent  siege,  when  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden  was  killed  in  the  trenches,  on 
11th  December  1718.  A  Are,  which  hap- 
pened here  in  June  1759,  laid  300  houses 
in  ashes.  The  population,  3900,  are  for  the 
most  part  engaged  in  the  timber  trade ; 
there  m  bere  also  some  sugar  refining,  and 
tobacco  manufactures.  50  miles  N.  of 
Uddevalla,  and  52  S.  S.  £.  of  Christiania. 
Long.  1L  3.  £.   Lat.  59.  4.  N. 

Frederick sholm.    See  Christiansand* 

Fredericksholm,  one  of  a  group  of 
islets  in  the  Baltic,  known  by  the  name  of 
Ert-Holmer,  which  see. 

JTreperickstadt,  or  JUnua  Riga,  a 
small  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Courland,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dwina. 

Frederickstadt,  a  well  built  town  of 
Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Treen  and  Eyder.  It 
has  manufactures  of  silk,  woollen,  starch, 
and  oil;  and  some  navigation.  It  was 
founded  in  1621,  by  a  body  of  Arminians, 
who  emigrated  from  Holland  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decisions  of  the  Bynod  of 
Dort  Population  2200.  18  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Sleswick.  Long.  9.  11.  £.  Lat  54. 
JB8.N. 

Fhederkkstadt,  a  small  town  of  Nor- 
way, in  the  bishopric  of  Aggerhuus,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Glommen.  Tne  inhabitants, 
in  number  1000,  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  wood  trade.  It  is  the  most  regular 
fortress  in  the  south  of  Norway.  In  April 
1764,  the  town  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  43  miles  S.  of  Christiania. 
Long.  11.  1.  E.   Lat.  59.  2.  N. 

Frederick sund,  a  seaport  of  Den- 
mark, in  the  island  of  Zealand,  situated  in 
the  gulf  of  Rotschild.  The  chief  trade  is 
in  corn.  19  miles  N.  W.  of  Copenhagen. 
Long.  12.  5.  E.  Lat  55.  50.  N. 

Fredbrickswerk,  a  seaport  ff  Den- 
mark, situated  in  a  bay  on  tne  north  coast 
pf  the  island  of  Zealand ;  where  there  is  a 
cannon  foundery,  and  manufactures  of  mi- 
litary articles,  established  in  the  year  1756, 
|?y  the  patriotic  general  Classen, 


Fbedericktown,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  Maryland,  and  capital  of  Frede- 
rick county,  situated  en  both  sides  of  Ca- 
rol's creek,  a  small  stream  that  falls  into 
Monocacy  river.  It  contains  about  700 
dwelling  houses,  which  are  handsome  and 
commodious.  It  has  churches  for  Presby- 
terians, Lutherans,  and  Calvinists,  and  one 
for  Baptists,  besides  an  elegant  court-home 
and  jail.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  and 
increasing  trade.  Population  in  181$, 
4500.  35  milea  W.  by  N.  of  Baltimore, 
and  108  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Philadelphia.  Lat. 
39.  28.  N. 

Frederickvorn.    See  Siavern. 

Fredorea,  a  small  island  on  the  est 
side  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Long.  20. 
59.  E.   Lat  63. 1.  N. 

Fredropol,  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
Galicia,  8  miles  S.  of  Przernysk. 

Freebooter's  Point,  a  cape  at  die 
western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Anagsda, 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Freehold,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Monmouth  county,  New  Jersey, 
celebrated  for  an  obstinate  battle  fought  in 
it,  between  general  Washington  and  sir 
Henry  Clinton,  in  which  the  British  lest 
300  men.  44  miles  N.  £.  of  Philadelphia. 
Long.  72.  20.  W.  Lat  40.  19.  N. 

Freels,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast  of  New- 
foundland. Long.  63.  10.  W.  Lat.  49. 
35.  N. 

Freemantle  Point,  the  west  point  c£ 
Puerto  de  Valdea,  on  the  west  coast  tf 
North  America,  in  Prince  William  Sound. 
Long.  213.  34.  £.   Lat.  60.  57.  N. 

Freemont,  or  Fremont,,  a  cape  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  5 
miles  N.  of  St  Helier. 

Fheepobt,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Cumberland  county,  district  of 
Maine. 

Freshen,  a  small  town  of  Prussian 
Westphalia,  20  miles  S.  E.  of  Meppeu, 
and  28  N.  W.  of  Osnabruck.  Long.  6. 31. 
16.  E.   Lat  52.  29.  33.  N. 

Freetown,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Bristol  county,  Massachusetts. 

Freetown.    See  Sierra  Leone, 

Freewill  Islands,  three  small  isltodi 
in  the  Eastern  Indian  ocean,  discovered  by 
captain  Carteret  in  1767,  and  called  by  the 
natives  Pegan,  Onata,  and  Onella.  Tberare 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  a  reef,  ex- 
cept towards  the  east,  where  there  is  * 
narrow  passage  through  which  a  ctnoc 
might  pass  in  safety.  Onata  and  OueUi 
lie  nearly  in  a  direction  east  and  west,  and 
Pegan  is  situated  about  two  miles  to  the 
north  of  them.  The  inhabitants,  when  those 
islands  were  visited  by  captain  Carteret, 
were  found  friendly,  and  tney  readily  ex- 
changed some  cocoa  nuts  for  small  pieces  of 
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iron.  They  set  a  high  value  on  iron,  so 
thai  for  some  iron  tools  captain  Carteret 
thought  that  they  might  have  purchased 
every  thing  upon  the  island.  They  are  of 
the  Indian  copper  colour,  with  fine  long 
black  hair,  and  small  beards,  which  they 
were  continually  plucking  by  the  roots  from 
their  chin  and  upper  lip.  Their  features 
are  pleasing,  and  their  teeth  remarkably 
white  and  even ;  they  are  of  the  common 
stature,  hut  singularly  nimble,  active,  and 
vigorous.  Their  disposition  is  free  and 
open,  and  they  associated  with  the  crew 
as  familiarly  a*  if  they  had  been  long  ac- 
quainted. On  their  waist  they  had  a  slight 
covering,  which  consisted  of  fine  matting. 
Their  canoes  are  well  constructed,  having 
a  hollow  tree  for  the  bottom,  and  planks 
for  the  sides,  with  a  sail  of  fine  matting, 
and  an  outrigger,  and  ropes  and  netting. 
One  of  the  inhabitants  insisted  on  remain- 
ing with  the  ship's  crew,  who  was  named 
Joseph  Freewill,  and  from  whom  they 
learned  that  there  were  other  islands  to- 
wards the  north,  whose  inhabitants  had 
iron,  and  who  always  killed  his  country- 
men when  they  met  at  sea.  The  islands 
were  small  and  low,  the  larger  not  being 
more  than  five  miles  in  compass,  to  which 
the  captain  gave  the  name  of  Freewill 
islands.    Long.  137.  51.  E.    Lat.  0.  50.  S. 

Freeze.    See  Je%e» 

Freoates  Francai8es,  Basse  des, 
a  rocky  islet,  surrounded  with  reefs,  in  the 
North  Pacific  ocean,  on  which  Penrose's 
ships  had  well  nigh  suffered  shipwreck. 
The  islet  is  about  50  toises  in  diameter,  but 
the  rocks  by  which  it  is  surrounded  extend 
about  4  leagues.  Long,  of  the  islet  1§8. 
10.  W.  from  Paris.  Lat.  S3.  45.  N. 

Freghletten,  a  village  of  Germany, 
in  the  principality  of  An(uklt  Dessau,  baili- 
wic  of  Sandersleben,  with  600  inhabi- 
tants. 

Fregolo,  a  village  of  Piedmont,  near 
Alessandria,  where  Suwarrow  had  for  some 
time  his  head-quarters  in  the  year  1 799. 

Frehel,  Cape,  a  promontory  on  the 
north  coast  of  Brittany,  19  miles  W.  of 
St  Malo.  Long.  9.  IS.  36.  W.  Lat.  48.  41. 
10.  N. 

Frejenal,  or  Frezenel,  a  town  of 
Spain,  47  miles  N.  of  Seville. 

Freienwalde,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  duchy  of  Poroerania,  15  miles  N.  E.  of 
Stargard,  and  34  S.  S.  E.  of  Cammin. 
Long.  15. 93.  E.    Lat  53.  36.  N. 

Fa  eigne,  a  petty  town  of  France,  with 
300  houses,  situated  on  the  small  river 
Erdre,  SO  miles  W.  of  Angers. 

Frein,  or  Wranow,  a  town  of  Moravia, 
8  milts  W.  of  Znaym. 

FkUNsiiEiM,  a  small  town  of  the  Ba- 
varian province  <^  the  Rhine,  with  1500 


inhabitants,  10  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Man- 
beim,  and  90  W.  N.  W.  of  Heidelberg. 

Freibinoen.    See  Freysingen. 

Feeislett,  a  small  town  of  Baden,  near 
the  Rhine,  9  miles  N.  of  Kebl. 

Frexston,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Lin- 
coln, 118  mile-  N.  from  London,  contain- 
ing 734  inhabitants. 

Fas  jus,  the  ancient  Forum  Julii,  a  small 
town  of  France,  on  the  coast  of  Provence, 
situated  on  the  river  Argens,amidst  marshes, 
which  render  it  unhealthy.  Its  population 
is  only  9200;  its  harbour  has  long  been 
dry,  the  sea  having  retired  nearly  16  miles, 
but  tolerable  anchorage  is  found  in  the 
roadstead.  Here  are  vestiges  of  an  am- 
phitheatre and  of  «  large  aqueduct.  Frejus 
was  the  birth  place  of  Agricola,  and  in 
later  times,  or  the  noted  Abbe  Sieves. 
Jt  was  here  that  Bonaparte  landed  on  his 
return  from  Egypt  in  the  autumn  of  1799, 
and  also  on  his  more  celebrated  return  from 
Elba  in  1815.  30  miles  S.  W.  of  Nice,  and 
40  N.  E.  of  Toulon.  Long.  6.  44.  98.  E. 
Lat  43.  25.  52.  N. 

Frekenpeld,  a  village  of  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  the  Rhine,  9  miles  N.E.  of  Weis- 
sembourg. 

Fremington,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Devonshire,  195  miles  S.  W.  from  London, 
containing  875  inhabitants. 

Fremona,  the  remains  of  a  great  con- 
vent erected  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  in 
Abyssinia,  and  intended  by  them  as  the 
Catholic  capital  of  that  country.  It  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  appeared  to  Bruce 
to  have  more  the  air  of  a  fortress  than  a 
convent    50  miles  N.  E.  of  Sire. 

Frekay,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Sarthe.  It  contains 
1550  inhabitants,  and  has  a  great  trade  in 
cattle.  9  miles  N.  \V.  of  Mamers.  Long. 
0.  6.  E.   Lat.  48.  17.  5Tr 

French,  a  small  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Massachusetts,  which  joins  the 
Qninebauge  river. 

French  Bay,  a  bay  in  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia.  Long. 
72.  24.  W.  Lat.  53.  51.  S. 

French  Broad,  a  navigable  river  of  the 
United  States,  in  Tennessee,  which  rises 
on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Bdld  moun- 
tains, in  North  Carolina.  It  is  formed  by 
two  roam  branches,  which  uniting,  join  the 
Holston,  11  miles  above  KnosviUe,  where 
the  stream  is  from  400  to  500  feet  broad. 

French  Cheek,  a  north-west  branch  of 
the  Alleghany  river,  in  Pennsylvania,  into 
which  it  rails,  80  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Pitts- 
burg. It  affords  the  nearest  passage  from 
the  Ohio  to  lake  Erie. 

French  Cheek,  a  river  of  Kentucky, 
in  the  United  States,  which  runs  into  the 
Ohio.    Long.  86.  40.  W.    Lat  37.  47.  N. 
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French  Key,  a  small  island  in  the  Spa-* 
nish  Main,  near  the  Mosquito  shore.  Long. 
82.  50.  W.    Lat  11.  12.  N. 

French  Keys,  two  of  the  Bahama 
islands,  which  are  uninhabited.  The  largest 
is  four  or  five^  miles  long.  It  is  divided 
from  the  lesser  French  Key  by  a  passage 
above  a  mile  wide,  with  deep  water.  Long. 
73.  36.  \W  Lat.  22.  33.  N. 

French  River,  a  river  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  Upper  Canada,  which  rises  in  Lake 
Kepisingui,  and  after  a  course  of  75  miles 
enters  Lake  Huron  in  lat.  45.  53.  N.  It  has 
a  communication  with  the  Ottawa  river  by 
short  portages.  This  river  is  so  irregular 
both  as  to  its  breadth  and  form,  and  is  so 
interspersed  with  islands,  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  it  the  banks  are  seldom  visible. 
Its  navigation  is  much  obstructed  by  what- 
ever  course  it  is  pursued,  there  being  no 
less  than  five  portages  before  arriving  at 
Lake  Huron.  Some  of  the  channels  through 
which  the  river  runs  are  not  more  than 
twice  the  breadth  of  a  canoe,  and  the  velo- 
city of  the  stream  is  in  proportion.  There 
is  hardly  a  foot  of  soil  to  be  seen  from  one 
end  of  this  river  to  the  other,  its  banks 
consisting  entirely  of  precipices.  It  forms 
part  of  the  route  through  which  the  fur 
traders  make  their  way  with  their  canoes 
into  the  interior  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. 

Frenchman's  Bay,  a  bay  of  United 
America,  in  the  district  of  Main,  situated 
between  Mount  Desert  island  and  Scot- 
tock  point.  Long.  68.  1.  W.  Lat.  44. 
20.  N. 

Frenchman's  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  between 
Great  Pedro  bay  and  Starvegut  bay. 

Frfne  sur  Avance,  a  town  or  France, 
in  the  department  of  die  Upper  Marne,  4 
miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Bourbonne. 

Frrneuse,  a  small  town  of  Normandy, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  30 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Versailles. 

Frenoy  lk  Grand,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Oise,  7 
miles  S.  W.  of  Compiegne. 

Fa  ens  ham,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Surry,  41  miles  S;  from  London, 
containing  543  inhabitants. 

Frcnsheim,  a  small  town  of  the  Bava- 
rian circle  of  the  Rhine,  11  miles  S.  S.  W. 
of  Worms. 

Freke,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
island  of  Martinico. 

Fresca,  Capo  del,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  Sardinia.  Long.  8.  28.  £.  Lat 
39.  45.  N. 

Frescati.    See  Frascati. 

Freshford,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  110  miles  W.S.W. 
from  London,  containing  624  inhabitants. 


Freshford,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  consisting  of  207 
houses,  some  of  which,  on  the  outskirts 
are  miserable  hovels,  without  windows  aid 
chimnies.  The  distillation  of  spirits  is 
carried  on  here.  7  miles  S.  W.  of  Kil- 
kenny,  and  64  from  Dublin. 

Freshwater,  a  parish  of  England,  ia 
the  isle  of  Wight,  101  miles  8.W.  from 
London,  containing  605  inhabitants. 

Freshwater,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  the 
county  of  Pembroke,  which  runs  into  the 
sea,  six  miles  south-east  of  Pembroke 
haven,  forming  Freshwater  bay  at  its 
mouth.     Long.  50.  W.    Lat.  51.  42.  N. 

Freshwater  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  the  isle  of  Wight,  where 
there  is  a  village. 

Freshwater  Bay,  a  bay  in  the  straits  of 
Magellan.  Long.  72.  13.  W.  Lat  -S3. 
27.  N. 

Freshwater  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  east 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  '  Long.  53. 30.  W. 
Lat.  49.  10.  N. 

Freshwater  Island,  a  small  island  in 
the  Atlantic,  near  the  coast  of  South  Caro- 
lina.    Long.  79.  15.  W.   Lat.  S3.  5.  N. 

Freshwater  Key,  a  small  island  in  the 
Spanish  Main,  near  the  Mosquito  shore. 
Long.  82.  25.  W.    Lat.  14.  23.  N. 

Fresnay,  a  small  town  of  France,  m 
Anjou,  on  the  Sarthe.  In  former  ages 
it  was  frequently  taken  by  the  English 
and  retaken.  Population  1550.  17  miles 
S.  W.  of  Mamers,  and  22  N.  by  W.  of  Le 
Mans. 

Fresnaye,  la,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  9  raiks 
N.  W.  of  Mainers,  and  34  N.  of  Le  Man*. 

Fresne  en  Woevre,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  Lorraine,  with  850  inhabitants. 
10  miles  S.  £.  of  Verdun,  and  4  X.  N.  & 
of  St  Mihiel. 

Fresneda,  la,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Arragon,  once  strongly  forti- 
fied. In  the  year  1 706  it  was  burnt  and  dis- 
mantled by  the  troops  of  Philip  V.  19  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Alcaniz. 

Fresnes,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  9 
miles  W.  of  Means. 

Fresnes,  a  small  inland  town  of  Nor- 
mandy, 14  miles  S.  E.  of  Vire. 

Fresnes,  a  small  town  of  French  Flan- 
ders,  9  miles  N.  W.  of  Arras, 

Fresnes  sue  -Apauce,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Marne,  6  miles  E.  of  Bourbonne,  and  34 
S.E.  of  Chauroont. 

Fresnes  Mametz,  a  village  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Saone,  SO 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Grog. 

FaESNiLLO,  a  small  town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  intendency  of  Zacatecas,  and  about  3» 
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miles  N.W.  of  the  town  of  Zacatecas. 
Long.  101.  68.  \V.    Lat.  33.  22.  N. 

Fresno,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Castile,  5  miles  S.  of  Borgo  d'Oama. 

Fresno,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  An* 
tklusia,  20  miles  N.  of  Cordova. 

Fresnoy,  Baye  de,  a  bay  of  the  At- 
lantic, on  the  coast  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Brittany.  Long.  2.  1.  W.  Lat 
48.  36.  N. 

Frkspech,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne, 
9  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Agen. 

Fresqubl,  a  small  river  of  France,  in 
Languedoc,  which  fills  into  the  Aude  near 
Carcassonne. 

Fresse lines,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  La  Creuse,  6  miles 
N.  of  Dun,  and  20  N.  W.  of  Gueret. 

Fressenville,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Somme,  6  miles  N. 
of  Garaaches,  and  11  W.  of  Abbeville. 

Fressin,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  .of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  17  miles 
£.  of  Montreuil-sur-Mer. 

Fressingjield,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  93  miles  N.E. 
from  London,  containing  1044  inhabitants, 

Freswick,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Caithness,  whiclj  runs  into 
the  sea  near  Wick. 

Frets,  La,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of,  the  Isere.  20  miles  S.  of 
Bourgoin. 

Fretigny,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  with 
200  houses,  11  miles  N.  E.  of  Nogent  le 
Rotrou. 

Fretteval,  a  small  town  of  France,  on 
the  Loire.  The  French  were  defeated  near 
this  town  in  1194  by  the  English,  who 
took  the  cartulary  and  records  of  the  king 
of  France,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Fbeudenthal,  a  town  of  Austrian  Si- 
6  miles  N.E.  of  Vendome,and  18  N.  of  Blois. 

Frecdah,  a  village  of  Algiers,  10  miles 
S.  ofMascar. 

Freudenbebg,  a  small  town  of  the  Ba- 
varian states,  north  of  the  Danube,  with 
900  inhabitants.    4  miles  E.  of  Amberg. 

Freud  enberg,  a  small  town  of  the  Prus- 
sian territories  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the 
Sarre,  with  1300  inhabitants. 

Freudenberg,  a  small  town  of  the 
Prussian  territories  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 
It  has  several  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel.    9  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Siegen. 

Freudenberg,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in 
the  county  of  Hoya. 

Freodenstadt,  a  town  of  Wirteraberg, 
in  the  Black  Forest,  founded  in  the  year 
1600,  as  an  asylum  for  the  Protestants 
driven  by  persecution  from  the  hereditary 
state*  of  Austria.    It  has  2400  inhabitants : 


m  1796  it  was  taken  by  the  French.  24 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Strasburg,  and  36  S.  W. 
of  Stutgard. 

lesia,  on  the  borders  of  Moravia.  It  stands 
in  a  fertile  and  agreeable  valley,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses ;  it  has  al- 
so manufactures  of  fine  linen.  In  1764  a 
number  of  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
11  miles  S.  W.  of  Jagerndorf,  and  17  W.  ot 
Troppau.    Long.  17. 21.  E.  Lat.  49.  50.  N. 

Fbeudenthal,  a  small  town  of  Wir- 
temburg,  in  the  department  of  the  Enz,  2 
miles  from  Besigheim,  with  600  inhabitants, 
of  whom  200  are  Jews. 

Freudenthal,  a  village  of  Carniola,  5 
miles  N\  of  Cirknitz. 

Freven,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Pasde  Calais,  6  miles  S.  W. 
of  St  Pol,  and  25  W.  of  Arras. 

Freville,  a  village  of  Normandy,  6 
miles  N.  E.  of  Caudebec,  and  17  N.  W.  of 
Rouen. 

Freunsburg,  or  Fraisburg,  a  small 
town  of  the  Prussian  states,  grand  duchy  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  near  the  3ieg,  and  7 
miles  S.  E.  of  Siegen. 

Feeyberg,  a  celebrated  mining  town  of 
Saxony,  the  capital  of  the  Erzgebirg,  si- 
tuated 1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
on  a  small  river  called  the  Freybergische- 
Mulda.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  con* 
tains  9000  inhabitants.  The  mine  officers 
here  have  the  superintendence  of  all  similar 
establishments  throughout  the  kingdom, 
A  mining  academy  was  founded  in  1765, 
and  has  been  illustrated  with  the  names  of 
Werner,  Charoentier,  Lampe,  and  others. 
There  are  attached  to  it  a  library,  a  cabinet 
of  minerals,  and  a  collection  of  models.  A 
part  of  the  students  are  educated  gratis.  The 
whole  of  the  neighbouring  district  is  full  of 
mines*;  those  in  a  state  of  activity  amount  to 
250,  employing  abont  5000  workmen.  All 
belong  to  private  individuals,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  which  is  the  property  of  the 
crown.  The  establishment  for  amalgamat- 
ing is  said  to  be  the  most  perfect  in  Eu- 
rope. About  a  mile  from  the  town  are  the 
silver  mines,  of  which  the  annual  produce 
is  from  10,000  to  15,000  lbs.  of  lead;  the 
Freyberg  mines  yield  only  1000  lbs. ;  but 
they  afford  quantities  of  copper,  tin,  silver, 
and  vitriol.  Manufactures  of  hardware  and 
cloth  are  also  established  here.  Frey- 
berg was  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained  by 
prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  in  1762.  IB 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Meissen,  and  19  VV.S.W. 
of  Dresden. 

Freyberg,  or  Pbzibor,  a  town  of  Mo- 
ravia, with  3500  inhabitants,  28  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Prerau,  and  36  E.  of  Olmutz. 
Long.  18.  15.  E.   Lat.  49.  34.  N. 

Freyberg,  a  small  town  of  Switzerland, 
7  miles  S.  of  Glarus. 
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Fbeyburg,  or  Friburo,  a  town  of  Ba^ 
den,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Black  Forest,  by  the  great 
road  leading  from  the  Rhine.  It  was  till 
lately  the  capital  of  the  mountainous  and 
woody  country  called  the  Brisgau,  and  now 
of  the  circle  of  the  Tretsam.  It  is  tolerably 
well  built,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
10,000.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and 
stood  repeated  sieges,  but  was  dismantled 
by  the  French  in  1744.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
university  founded  in  1456,  and  still  flou- 
rishing; the  number  of  students  about 
300. 

Fee y burg,  a  town  of  Silesia,  near  the 
Polsnitz,  containing  1550  inhabitants,  7 
miles  W.  of  Schweidnka,  and  14  S.  of 
Javer.    Long.  16. 16.  £.  Lat  51.  14.  N. 

Freyburg,  a  small  town  of  the  Prus- 
sian states,  in  Thuringia,  on  the  Un strut, 
with  1400  inhabitants.  4  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  Naumburg,  and  16  S.  of  Halle. 

Freyburg,  a  small  town  of  Hanover, 
in  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  with  850  inha- 
bitants. 

Freydeck,  a  small  town  and  lordship  of 
Lower  Austria,  on  the  Ips,  belonging  to 
prince  Stahremberg. 

Freydenberg,  a  small  town  of  Baden, 
on  the  Maine,  with  1300  inhabitants,  8 
miles  N.  of  Werfheim,  and  28  N.E.  of 
Heidelberg. 

Freye  Aemter,  the,  a  district  of  Swit- 
zerland, lying  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Reuss,  and  surrounded  by  the  cantons  of 
Zurich,  Berne,  Lucerne,  and  Zug.  It  was 
formerly  divided  between  several  cantons, 
but  the  whole  has  been  united  since  1803 
to  the  canton  of  Aargau.  The  soil  is  to- 
lerably fertile;  the  inhabitants,  in  number 
about  20,000,  are  chiefly  Roman  Catholics. 

Frf.yen,  at  small  island  in  the  North  sea, 
near  the  coast  of  Norway.     Lat  63.  42.  N. 

Freyenhagen,  a  small  town  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Waldeck,  which  is  situated  to 
the  west  of  Hesse  Cassel.    Population  700. 

Freyenhausen,  a  small  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  near 
the  source  of  the  W atter. 

Freyenhol,  a  small  town  of  Prussian 
Westphalia,  6  miles  S.  E.  or  Arensberg. 

Freyensee,  a  large  village  of  Ijesse 
Darmstadt,  in  the  county  of  Solms.  Po- 
pulation 1000. 

Freyenstadt,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  si- 
tuated on  the  Schwarzach,  20  miles  S.  K. 
of  Nuremberg,  and  31  N.  W.  of  Ratisbon. 
Long.  11.  15.  £.    Lat.  49.  9.  N. 

Freyenstein,  a  small  town  of  Bran- 
denburg, containing  750  inhabitants,  20 
miles  N.  E.  of  Perlcberg,  and  60  N.  W. 
*f  Berlin.  Long.  12.  27.  E.  „Lat  53. 
17.  N. 

Freyxnthurn,  a  small  town  of  Lower 


Carniola,  on  a  height  near  the  Culp,  7 
miles  S.  of  Budolfswerth. 

Freye nwald,  a  small  town  of  the 
Middle  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Oder. 
Population  2150.  32  miles  N.E.  of  Ber- 
lin, and  24  N.  W.  of  Custrin.  Long.  It 
10.  E.   Lat.  52.  49.  31.  N. 

Freye  nwald,  New,  a  small  town  of 
Pomerania,  with  1000  inhabitant*.  2a 
miles  N.  E.  of  Stargard,  and  30  E.  of  Stet- 
tin.   Long.  15.  28.  E.  Lat.  53. 29.  N. 

Freyhan,  a  small  town  of  Lower  Sile- 
sia, in  the  circle  of  Milkseh,  with  800  in- 
habitants, 24  miles  N.  of  Oek,  and  30 
N.E.  of  Woblau.  Long.  17.20.  E.  LaL 
38.  12.  N. 

Freyheit,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Bitschow.  Population  90& 
9  miles  N.  W.  of  Trautenau, 

Freyling,  a  small  town  of  Upper  Aas- 
tria,  4  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Eflerding. 

Freysayte,  a  small  town  of  Westphalia^ 
on  the  Solse,  22  miles  S.W.  of  Olden- 
burg, and  34  N.  E.  of  Lntgen. 

Freysinoen,  a  town  of  Germany,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  an  independent  bishop- 
ric, now  of  a  district  in  the  Bavarian  circle 
of  the  Iser.  It  stands  in  a  valley  between 
two  eminences,  not  far  from  the  Iser,  acres 
which  there  is  here  a  new  bridge.  The 
town  is  well  built,  but  the  population  is 
only  3500.  The  territory  of  Freysingen  was 
given  to  Bavaria  in  1802;  it  contained  27,000 
inhabitants.  The  bishopric,  now  become 
strictly  a  spiritual  dignitary,  was  transferr- 
ed in  1817  to  Munich,  and  raised  to  an 
archbishopric  17  miles  N.  N.E.  of  Mu- 
nich, and  18  S.  W.  of  Landshut 

Freystadt,  a  petty  town  of  West  Prus- 
sia, situated  on  a  small  lake,  and  containing 
900  inhabitants.  80  miles  S.  W.  of  Ko- 
nigsberg.  Long.  18. 15.  45.  E.  Lat  53. 36. 
20.  N. 

Freystadt,  or  Fheystadtrl,  a  small 
town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Waag,  2  mikt 
N.  E.  of  Leopoldstadt.  Long.  16. 45. 30.  £. 
Lat  48.  25.  40.  N. 

Freystadt,  a  town  of  Silesia,  in  the 
principality  of  Glogau,  and  the  chief  place 
of  a  circle.  It  contains  2900  inhabitants, 
and  has  some  woollen  manufacture*.  2* 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Gros  Glogau,  and  12 
N.  E.  of  Sagau.  Long.  15.  31 .  45.  E.  Lat 
51.  52.  15.  N. 

Freystadt,  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
Silesia.  Population  950.  7  miles  N.  N.  W. 
ofTeschen.  Long.  18.34.E.  Lat  49. 49.  N. 

Freystadt,  or  Freystadtl,  a  small 
town  of  the  Bavarian  states,  district  of 
Neumarkt,  on  the  Schwarzock.  Popula- 
tion 760. 

Freystadt,  a  town  of  Upper  Austria, 
and  the  chief  place  of  the  quarter  of  the 
Muhl,  with  4000  inhabitants.     It  fan  t 
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rit  trade  in  wit  with  Bohemia.    13  mile* 
of  Enns,  and  82  W.  of  Vienna.   Long. 
14.  25.  E.    Lat  48.  30.  N. 

Freystadtel,  a  small  town  of  Mora* 
via,  20  miles  N.  E  of  Hradisch. 

Frbystaot,  Old,  a  village,  of  Baden, 
near  the  Rhine,  1  mile  N.  of  BischohV 
heim,  and  9  N.  N.  E.  of  Kehl.  It  con- 
tains 1 1 00  inhabitants,  and  in  the  neigh*. 
bourhood  is  the  small  village  of  New  Frty- 
ttait,  containing  only  300. 

Freystett,  a  town  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, on  the  Maine,  18  miles  N.  W.  of 
Darmstadt. 

Freywalde,  a  small  but  thriving  town 
of  Austrian  Silesia,  15  miles  S.  of  Neisse, 
and  21  W.  of  Jagerndorf.  Long-  17. 5.  E. 
Lat.  50.  5.  N. 

Friars,  a  cluster  of  rocks  about  a  mile 
south  of  Tasman's  Head,  on  the  coast  of 
Van  Dieman's  Land. 

Friar's  Head,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast 
of  Antigua.  Long.  61.  83.  W.  Lat' 17. 
11.  N. 

Friar's  Hood,  a  mountain  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  near  the  east  coast,  68  miles  E. 
of  Candy. 

Friar  s  Island,  an  island  near  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  3  miles  S.  of  Inis- Baffin. 

Far  as,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile, 
situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  Ebro,  80 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Burgos,  and  138  N.  of 
Madrid.     Long.  3.  8  W.   Lat.  48.  41.  N. 

Friroubg,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  be- 
tween the  canton  of  Berne,  and  the  Pays 
de  Vaud;  its  extent  8836  square  miles; 
its  population  68,009.  The  southern  di- 
vision is  covered  with  ranges  of  rugged 
mountains,  while  the  north  contains  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  plains.  Its  principal 
river  is  the  Sane,  which  flows  northward, 
along  the  central  part  of  the  canton.  A 
proportion  of  the  corn  consumed  is  annual- 
ly imported  from  France,  nasturage  form- 
ing the  chief  occupation  of  tne  inhabitants; 
they  export  cattle,  butter,  and  particularly 
cheese,  which  is  here  of  superior  quality, 
and  well  known  throughout  the  continent 
under  the  name  of  Grugcre.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  in  general  Catholics,  the  Calvinists 
not  exceeding  8000;  they  speak  in  some 
parts  German,  in  others  a  corrupt  French. 
Manufactures  are  hardly  attempted.  The 
government  is  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and 
democracy ;  since  1803  the  canton  has  been 
divided  into  the  five  districts  of  Fribourg, 
Marten,  Bulle,  Romont,  and  Estavayer. 

Fribourg,  or  Freybourg,  the  capital  of. 
the  foregoing  canton,  stands  on  the  Sane, 
in  a  singularly  wild  and  romantic  position, 
part  bans  built  on  the  summit  of  rugged 
rocks,  ana  part  in  a  plain,  so  that  the  com-  . 
umnication  between  one  street  and  another 
i*  often  through  the  medium  of  long  and 
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steep  stair*  The  town  occupies  a  great 
deal  of  ground  for  its  population,  which 
does  not  exceed  6500 ;  the  walls  are  nearly 
4  miles  in  circuit,  and  inclose  a  number  of 
bare  rocks,  thickets,  and  meadows.  The 
language  also  is  diversified,  German  being 
spoken  in  one  quarter,  and  bad  French 
in  another.  The  best  buildings  are  the 
Jesuits  church,  and  the  cathedral  of  St 
Nicholas ;  the  principal  seminary  for  edu- 
cation is  called  the  college  of  St  Michael. 
In  1798  this  town  was  taken  by  the 
French.  16  miles  S.W.  of  Berne,  and 
27  N.  £.  of  Lausanne.  Long.  7.  9.  8.  EL 
Lat  46.  48.  30.  N. 

Friburo,  or  Friedburo,  a  small  town 
of  Upper  Austria,  18  miles  E.S.  E.  of 
Burkhausen,  and  15.  S.S.E.  of  Braunau. 

Friburo,  a  small  town  of  Saxony,  in 
Thuringia,  5  miles  N.  of  Naumburg. 

Friburo  l'Eveque,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Meurthe, 
7  miles  W.  of  Sarburg,  and  6  E.  of 
Dieuze. 

Fribus,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Elnbogen,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Vogtland.  it  contains  ISO  houses,  and 
has  mines  of  tin  and  lead.  9  miles  W.  of 
Joachimsthal.  * 

Fricbnti,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in 
the  Principato  Ultra,  on  the  Tripalto ;  it 
forms,  along  with  Avellino,  the  see  of  a 
bishop.  12  miles  N.W.  of  Conza,  and 
18  S.E.  of  Benevento.  Long.  15.  2.  E. 
Lat.  40.  59.  N. 

Frick,  Lower,  a  village  of  Switierland, 
in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  in  the  Frickthal, 
to  which  district  it  gives  name.  It  contains 
750  inhabitants,  and  is  neatly  built  Near 
it  is  the  village  of  Upper  Frick. 

Frick  enhau  sen,  a  small  town  of  Fran- 
couia,  situated  on  the  Maine,  8  miles  above 
Wurzburg.  1%  contains  1000  inhabitants, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a  deep  lake. 

Fricethal,  u  district  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Aargau,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Rhine,  extending  from  Angst  to  Bots- 
berg.  The  population,  about  90,000,  are 
chiefly  Catholics.  This  district,  impor- 
tant in  a  military  sense,  belonged  to  the 
Brifigau  until  1801. 

Fridau,  a  small  town  of  Lower  Austria, 
with  a  large  cotton  manufactory,  4  miles  S. 
of  St  Polten. 

Fridaw,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Styria. 
9  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pettau,  and  104  S.  of 
Vienna.    Long.  16.  10.  E.  Lat  47.  28.  N. 

Fridbbro,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Styria,  3d  miles  E.  of  Pruck,  and  48  S.  of 
Vienna.    Long.  15.  53.  E.  Lat  46.  97.  N. 

FaiDEBJSCHFBLD,      Or     HuNPSFILD,     a 

town  of  Silesia,  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Oels, 
and  5  N.  E.  of  Breslau.    Long.  17.  9.  E. 
Lat  51.  7.  N. 
2z 
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Feidewai.de,  a  small  town  of  Hesse- . 
Cassel,  18  miles  W.  of  Eisenach,  and  35 
S.  S.  E.  of  Cassel.     <; 

Friedber^,  a  s  *•  1  town  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  the  .  r.  Population  3200. 
It  has  manufactures  of  clocks  and  watches, 
also  of  hardware*  4  miles  S.  E.  of  Augs- 
burg, and  28  W.  N.  W.  of  Munich. 

Fbiedbebo,  a  town  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, on  an  eminence  near  the  Usbach. 
Population  about  1700,  of  whom  nearly 
'the  half  are  Jews.  Here  was  established, 
in  1817  a  preparatory  seminary  for  school- 
masters. 

Friedbero,  a  town  of  Styria,  in  the 
,  circle   of  Grate,  at    the   foot  of  Mount 
Wechsel,  with  1500  inhabitants,  many  of* 
whom  are  weavers. 

f  Friedberg,  a  small  town  of  the  Prus- 
sian states,  on  the  confines  of  Bohemia 
and  Silesia,  25  miles  8.  E.  of  Gorlitz,  and 
30  W.  of  Jauer.  Long.  15.  27.  E.  Lat. 
•40.  52.  N. 

Friedbero,  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
'Silesia,  20  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Neisse,  and 
45  N.W.  of  Troppau.  Long.  16.  15.  E. 
Lat.  50.  5.  N. 

Fbtedbero-schber,  a  district  of  Sua- 
bia,  l^ing  along  the  Danube,  between  Sig- 
maringen  and  Buchau.  Population  1 1 ,000. 
It  was  formerly  a  separate  government,  but 
is  now  included  in  the  department  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance, 
Wirtemberg.  * 

Friedburo,  a  small  town  of  Hanover, 
in  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Elbe,  20  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Stade, 
and  37  N.  W.  of  Hamburg. 


West  Prussia,   with  900  inhabitants,  If 
miles  E.  of  Culm. 

Friedeland,  or  Brilax,  a  town  of  the 
Prussian  states,  in  Lusatia,  on  the  Spree, 
12  miles  N.W.  of  Guben,  and  15  E.N.E. 
of  Lubben.  Long.  14.  12:  E.  Lat  & 
7.N. 

Fbibdensbebo,  a  hill  of  Russian  Lithu- 
ania, in  the  government  of  Wilna,  situat- 
ed in  a  forest,  6  miles  from  Kowno.  At 
the  top  is  a  famous  and  well  endowed  con- 
vent of  Camaldulian  monks. 

Friedenshuettek,  a  Moravian  settle- 
ment, situated  on  the  Susquehannah  river, 
in  Pennsylvania,  about  24  miles  below  Tio- 
ga point. 

Friedenwbiler,  a  village  of  Baden, 
containing  1450  inhabitants,  2  miles  £.  of 
Neustadt 

Fried erich st jedt,  a  settlement  on  the 
west  coast  of  Santa  Cms.  Long.  93. 25. 
W.   Lat  17.  48.  N. 

Friederichstein,  a  castle  of  Germany, 
built  on  a  rock  near  die  Rhine,  2  miles  N. 
of  Neuwied. 

Frederick's  Fiord,  a  bay  of  West 
Greenland.  Long.  48.  20.  W.  Lat  68. 
12.  N. 

Friedersbach,  a  small  town  of  Lower 
Austria,  in  the  quarter  above  the  Mann- 
hartsberg. 

FaiEDERSDoar,  a  village  of  Upper  Ln« 
in  the  kingdom  of   satia,  on  the  borders  of  Silesia,  nearGreft 
enberg,  with  1600  inhabitants, 

Friedersdobp,  a  large  village  of  Upper 
Silesia,  near  Gorlitz.    A  great  deal  of  linen 
is  manufactured  here  and  exported. 
Fbiedersdobf,  a  large  village  of  the 
Friedebebo,  a  small  town  of  Germany,    kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  on 
in  the  New  Mark  of  Brandenburg.    Po-    the  Queiss. 

pulation  2350,  It  stands  between  two  lakes,        Friedersdobp,  a  village  of  the  Middle 
45  miles  N.  E.  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,    Mark  of  Brandenburg,  13  miles  from  Ber« 
and  82  E.  N.  E.  of  Berlin.    Long;  15.  40.    liu,  with  an  elegant  castle. 
E.  Lat  52.  56.  N.  Fbiedewalde,  a  small  '•  town  of  the 

Friedebebo,  Hohen,  a  small  town  of  duchy  of  Nassau,  belonging  to  me  grand 
Silesia,  where  the  king  of  Prussia  defeated  duke  of  Hesse.  Population  1100.  6  miles 
the  Austrians  on  the  4th  June  1745.    5-    ~     "*" 


miles  S.  W.  of  Striegau,  and  10  N.  W.  of 
8chweidnita. 

Fbiedebubo,  a  town  of  Hanover,  in 
East  Friesland,  on  the  borders  of  Olden- 
burg, 1 7  miles  E.  <st  Aurich,  and  25  E.  N.E. 
•  of  fimbden.  Long.  7.  48.  E.  Lat  53. 
36.  N. 

Fbiedebubo,  a  village  of  the  Prussian 
states,  in  the  county  of  Manafeld,  4  miles 
E.  ofCterbstadt 

Fbiedek,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  Si- 
lesia, on  the  Ostrowicxa.  Population  2300. 
In  1702  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
one  of  the  fires  so  common  in  this  country. 
10  miles  S.  W.  of  Teschen.  Long.  18.  28. 
-  E.  Lat  49. 52.  N. 


E.  of  Hersfeld. 

Fbiedinoek,  a  small  town  of  Wirtem- 
berg, in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Neckar,  with  1000  inhabitants.  28  milts 
N.  by  W.  of  Constance. 

Friedland,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Buntzlau,  cm  the  WiHich,  with  a 
castle,  linen  manufactures,  and  2270  in- 
habitants. It  was  from  this  place  that 
the  celebrated  Wallenstein  took  the  title  of 
duke. 

Fbiedlakd,  a  town  of  East  Prussia,  in 
the  circle  of  Kotugsberg,  on  the  Alk,  with 
2120  inhabitants;  famous  for  the  battle 
gained  by  Bonaparte  over  the  Russians  and, 
Prussians  on  the  14th  of  June  1807,  which 
led  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit.    The  low  of  the 


Fbiedzk,  or  Brjesiit,  a  spjajltownof  allies  in  killed,  wounded,  and  drowned,** 
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nearly  20,000  men.    Long.  21.  1.  5.  E. 
Lat.  54,  26.  12.  N. 

Friedland  (Marxish),  a  small  town 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Brandenburg.  It  has  a  castle,  and 
1400  inhabitants,  the  half  of  whom  are 
Jews.  They  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  cloth.  Long.  17.  5.  56.  £.  Lat  53.  20. 
18.  N. 

^  Friedland,  a  small  town  of  West  Prus- 
sia, with  1500  inhabitants,  who  gain  a 
livelihood  by  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
cloth. 

Friedland,  a  small  town  of  Moravia. 
Population  600.    22  miles  N.  of  Olmutz. 

Friedland,  a  town  of  Mecklenburg,  in 
the  lordship  of  Stargard.  It  contains  3*00 
inhabitants,  but  the  environs  are  marshy. 
14  miles  N.  £.  of  New  Brandenburg,  and 
25  S.E.  of  Demmin.  Long.  13.  30.  £. 
Lat.  53.  39.  N. 

Friedland,  a  small  town  of  Lower 
Silesia,  on  the  Steinau.  It  contains  1000 
inhabitants,  with  manufactures  of  paper 
and  fine  linen.  25  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Schweidnitz. 

Friedland,  a  small  town  of  the  Prus- 
sian states,  in  Lower  Lusatia.  It  contains 
800  inhabitants,  of  whom  200  are  Jews. 
SO  miles  N.  W.  of  Guben. 

Friedland,  a  small  town  of  Upper  Si- 
lesia, on  the  Steinau,  containing  800  inha- 
bitants. In  1755  it  was  burned  down.  20 
miles  S.  W.  of  Oppeln.  Long.  17. 30.  E. 
Lat.  50. 25.  N. 

Friedland,  a  small  town  of  Moravia. 
Population  600.  18  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Ol- 
mutz. 

Friedland,  a  town  of  Silesia,  16  miles 
S.  W.  of  Schweidnitz.  Long.  16. 3.  £.  Lat 
50.  27.  N. 

Friedlinoen,  a  small  town  and  fort  of 
Baden,  near  the  Rhine,  between  Hunin- 
gen  and  Basle.  In  1702  the  imperialists, 
under  prince  Louis  of  Baden,  were  defeat- 
ed here  by  the  French,  under  marshal 
Villars. 

Friedricksfelds,  a  village  of  the 
Middle  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  4  miles 
from  Berlin. 

Friedricksoraben,  Great  and  Little, 
two  canals  in  East  Prussia,  laid  out  by  the 
countess  of  Truchses  in  1688.  The  larger 
of  the  two  is  14  miles  long,  and  joins  the 
Deine  and  the  Wiepe;  the  smaller  joins 
the  Niemonieu  and  the  Gilge. 

Friedricksoraben,  Great,  a  village 
of  East  Prussia,  on  the  canal  of  the  same 
name,  containing  140  houses.  33  miles 
N.  W.  ofKonigsberg. 

Friedricxsham,  a  small  town  in  the 
south  of  Finland,  situated  on  a  peninsula  in 
the  gulf  of  Finland.  It  has  1350  inhabitants, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  wood,  pitch, 


FBI 

tar,  and  hemp.  The  harbour  is  at  Rots* 
chensalm,  at  the  r  «uth  of  the  Kymmena, 
about  10  miles  bel  the  to^n.  It  is  na- 
turally strong,  is  *  A  fortified,  and  is  the 
station  of  part  of  the  Russian  fleet.  In  this 
town  was  concluded,  in  1809,  a  treaty  be* 
tween  Russia  and  Sweden,  by  which  the 
latter  power  ceded  the  whole  of  Finland, 
East  Bothnia,  and  part  of  Lapland.  53 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Wyborg,  and  108  W.S.W. 
of  Petersburg.  Long.  28. 18.  E.  Lat.  60. 
36.  N. 

FaiEDRicKsnuLDE,  a  small  town  of  the 
New  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  circle 
of  Zullichau.  It  was  founded  in  1712,  by 
Lutheran  emigrants  from  Poland  and  Si- 
lesia. 

Friedricksort,  a  small  fortress  of  Ben* 
mark,  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Kieler-Wyk.  It  was  erect- 
ed in  1632,  and  though  demolished,  some 
time  after,  was  subsequently  rebuilt.  This 
place  capitulated  on  19th  December  181 3 
to  Bernadotte,  when  he  advanced  to  com- 
pel Denmark  to  the  cession  of  Norway.  6 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Kiel 

Friedricksrode,  a  small  town  of  Up- 
per Saxony,  in  the  principality  of  Saxe- 
Gotha.  It  has  1500  inhabitants,  with  a 
number  of  bleachfields.  9  miles  S.  of 
Gotha. 

Friedricks-sund,  a  small  town  of  Den- 
nvark,  in  the  island  of  Zealand,  on  the 
Isefiord.  In  1805,  it  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire.  28  miles  N.  W.  of 
Copenhagen.      Long.  12.  5.  S.   Lat.   55* 

50.  N. 
Fried rickstadt,  a  small  town  of  Rut* 

sia,  in  the  government  of  Courland,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Dwina,  34  miles  S.E. 
of  Riga. 

Friedrick8thal,r  small  town  of  Saxony, 
in  the  circle  of  Meissen,  with  a  fine  manu- 
facture of  mirrors.  25  miles  S.  W.  of 
Cottbus,  and  40  N.  of  Dresden.    Long.  13. 

51.  E.   Lat  31.  31.  N. 
Friedricksthal,  a  village  of  Germany, 

in  Baden,  with  600  inhabitants,  7  miles 
N.  N.E.  ofCarlsruhe. 

Friedricksthal,  a  village  fa  the  princi- 
pality of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  with  iron 
works. 

Frislendorf,  a  small  town  of  Hesse* 
Cassel,  in  the  county  of  Ziegenhayn. 

Friemar,  a  large  village  of  Germany, 
in  the  principality  of  Sexe-Gotha,  on  the 
Nesse,  containing  900  inhabitants. 

Friekdly  Cove,  a  harbour  in  Nootfea 
Sound,  on  the  west  coast  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, where  a  settlement  was  formed  in  178S 
by  Mr  Meares,  and  several  other  English- 
men, for  the  sake  of  carrying  on  the  fur 
trade.  It  was  on  account  or  this  settlement 
that  a  misunderstanding  took  place  between 
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Great  Britain  and  Spain,  which  had  nearly 
terminated  in  a  war. 

FRIENDLY  ISLANDS,  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  Southern  Pacific  ocean,  form- 
ing an. archipelago  of  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  consisting  of  more  than  150  islands, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  either  mere 
rocks  or  shoals,  or  barren  and  desert  spots. 
The  following  are  the  most  important:— 
Tonga,  Tongataboo  or  Amsterdam,  as  it 
'was  called  by  Tasman,  who  discovered  it 
in  1649 ;  Eooa,  called  by  Tasman  Middle- 
burgh;  Annamooka  or  Rotterdam  ac- 
cording to  Tasman;  the  Hapaee  islands, 
namely,  Haanno,  Foa,  Lefooga,  and  Hool- 
awa ;  Mayorga,  a  group  of  islands  about  100 
miles  north  of  Hapaee,  discovered  in  1781 
by  the  Spanish  navigator  Maurelle,  and 
since  visited  by  captain  Edwards  in  1791, 
by  whom  the  group  was  named  Howe's 
Islands ;  Neootabootaboo,  and  Kootahe,  dis- 
covered by  Schouten  and  Lemaire  in  1616, 
and  visited  by  captain  Wallis  in  1767, 
who  called  them  Keppel's  and  Boscawen's 
islands;  Toofoa,  or  Amattafoa;  Hamoa, 
Vavaoo,  and  the  Feejee  islands. 

To  this   extensive   archipelago  captain 
Cook  save  the  name  of  Friendly  islands, 
from  the  firm  alliance  which  seemed,  to 
subsist  among  the  natives,  and  from  their 
courteous    behaviour   to  strangers.     The 
island  of  Tongataboo,  bears  an  unrivalled 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  group,  Feejee 
not   excepted.     The   inhabitants   of  the 
island  of*  Feejee  were  indeed  formerly  in 
the  habit  of  invading   Tongataboo,   and 
committing  great  cruelties ;  but  it  is  men- 
tioned, in  the  account  of  the  missionary 
voyage,  by  the  ship  Duff,  that  in  a  late 
expedition  which  the  people  of  Tongata- 
boo made  against  them,  they  were  com- 
pletely reduced  to  subjection,  so  that  they 
now  pay  tribute  on  certain  occasions,  in  the 
tame  manner  as  the  other  islands.    The 
island  of  Tongataboo  is  divided  into  three 
districts,  over  which  certain  chiefs  reign 
with  absolute  away;  but  whether  they  are 
of  equal  rank  or  power,  or  whether  they  owe 
subjection  to  one  ruling  monarch,  does  not 
appear.    The  natives  were  so  much  in  the 
haoit  of  exalting  each  his  own  particular 
chief,  that  it  was  impossible  for  those  who 
.visited  the  island  to  ascertain  the  real  extent 
4f  his  power.   These  three  districts  are  sub- 
divided into  smaller  ones,  which  have  their 
respective  chiefs  presiding  over  them,  and 
exercise  the  same  authority  as  the  superior 
chiefs,  to  whom  they  are  nevertheless  in 
some  cases  accountable  for  their  conduct ; 
so  that  the  whole  seems  to  present  a  rude 
image  of  the  feudal  system.    According  to 
the  account  of  these  islands  by  Mariner,  who 
being  one  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  that  was  seiz- 
ed by  the  natives  in  the  year  1806,  was  forced 


to  reside  among  them  for  several  years,  the 
How  or  king  is  an  arbitrary  monarch,  deriv- 
ing  his  right  to  the  throne  partly  from  here- 
ditary succession,  and  partly  from  military 
power,  which  last  he  is  frequently  obliged 
to  employ  to  enforce  the  law  of  succession. 
There  are  other  sources  of  authority  and 
influence  on  which  he  also  depends  for  the 
stability  of  his  power,  such  as  the  supposed 
protection  of  the  gods,  bis  reputation  as  a 
warrior,  the  nobility  of  his  descent,  and  the 
number  and  strength  of  his  fighting  men. 
Although  the  king  possesses  the  chiefpower, 
yet  in  rank  some  of  the  priests  are  superior 
to  him.    The  nobility  form  a  distinct  clan, 
which  consists  of  all  those  who  are  either 
related  to  the  king  or  the  priests*    The  ut- 
most order  and  decorum  are  observed  in 
the  presence  of  the  king,  and  in  that  of  the 
other  chiefs  or  nobles.    Whenever  he  site 
down,  all  the  attendants  seat  themselves 
before  him  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  leav- 
ing a  sufficient  space  between  them  and 
him,  into  which  no  one,  unless  he  has  par- 
ticular business,  presumes  to  come.    When 
any  person  wishes  to  address  his  majesty, 
he  comes  forward,  and  seats  himself  before 
him,  delivering  in  a  few  words  what  he  has 
to  say.    In  direct  opposition  to  European 
manners,  it  is  accounted  the  greatest  rude- 
ness for  any  one  to  stand  while  he  speaks  to 
a  superior ;  and  even  when  the  king  is 
walking  along,  all  who  meet  him  must  sit 
down  till  he  has  passed.    When  it  is  in- 
tended to  do  homage  more  directly,  either 
to  the  sovereign  or  the  chiefs,  the  person 
who  pays  the  obedience  squatB  down  before 
the  superior,  bows  his  head  to  the  sole  of 
the  prime's  foot,  which  he  touches  with  the 
under  and  upper  side  of  the  fingers  of  each 
hand,  and  then  rising  up,  retires.    The 
kings  or  chiefs  seem  to  be  considered  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil ;  and  landed  property, 
on  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  devolves  to 
the  crown.    In  these  cases,  however,  as  in 
the  feudal  law,  it  is  customary  to  grant  the 
estate  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased,  for 
the  support  of  the  family.    The  mass  of 
the  people  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  abject 
slavery  and  dependence.     They  have  no 
rights  of  property,  every  chief  taking  from 
them  by  force  whatever  part  of  their  eftds 
he  chooses ;  and  during  a  season  of  scarcity 
they  are  required  always  to  cook  a  portion 
for  his  use.    His  servants  are  also  sent 
round  a  district,  to  collect  and  to  prepare, 
by  a  limited  time,  food  for  him  and  his 
household;  while  those  on  whom  such 
contributions  are  levied  are  reduced  to 
feed  on  the  coarsest  roots,  and  even  to 
beg  back  a  portion  of  the  food  they  hare 
provided,  in  order  to  save  them  from  star- 
vation.   In  other  coses  the  lower  classes  are 
sent  by  their  superiors  to  work  on  the  IuhIi 
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of  the  sovereign,  in  the  character  of  slaves; 
and  they  are  uniformly  treated  with  every 
degree  of  harshness  and  brutality.  It  is  re- 
lated by  Mariner,  in  his  account  of  the 
Tonga  islands,  that  after  the  ship  in  which 
he  was  a  sailor  was  seised  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, one  of  the  natives  ascended  to  the 
rigging,  which  he  began  to  take  down,  when 
being  observed  by  the  king,  who  was  dis- 
pleased at  his  ofBciousness,  he  directed  one 
of  his  subjects,  who  was  standing  by  with  a 
musket,  to  bring  him  down,  which  order 
was  instantly  complied  with,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate man  fell  down  dead  upon  the  deck. 
On  another  occasion  the  king  made  an  ex- 
periment of  the  powers  of  his  musket  on  a 
woman  who  was  deranged,  but  who,  being 
perfectly  harmless,  was  allowed  to  walk  at 
large.  He  ordered  one  of  his  attendants  to 
fire  at  her,  when  the  ball  entering  her  body, 
ahe  fell  down  and  instantly  expired.  Such 
examples  of  cruelty  and  of  savage  indiffer- 
ence to  human  life  are,  it  is  said,  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

Their  religious  notions  are  rude  and  im- 
perfect :  they  believe  in  a  plurality  of  dei- 
ties, and  their  prejudices  on  this  subject  are 
very  strong.  Each  district  has  its  own  par- 
ticular deity,  and  each  family  of  note  has 
one  who  is  considered  as  its  own  special 
patron.  Each  of  these  deities  are  occasion- 
ally represented  by  the  respective  chiefs  of 
the  districts.  The  winds  they  suppose  to 
be  under  the  control  of  a  female  called  Calls 
Filatonga,  who  they  say  is  very  power- 
Ail,  but  is  little  regarded  by  them,  and  is 
therefore  sometimes  provoked  to  blow  down 
their  cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  bread-fruit,  and 
other  trees,  and  commits  such  ravages  as  to 
oblige  them  to  bring  offerings  of  hogs, 
yams,  and  kava,  in  the  roost  humble  and 
submissive  manner,  to  a  house  sacred  to  her, 
where  a  person  is  appointed  to  personate  her 
on  the  occasion,  and  to  receive  the  offering 
that  is  made*  These  tempests  of  wind  not 
being  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  being  ge- 
nerally over  before  appeasing  measures  are 
taken,  the  representative  is  in  little  danger  of 
being  detected  of  falsehood,  by  returning  a 
favourable  answer.  This  office  of  personator 
is  only  temporary,  being  always  chosen  for 
the  occasion. 

The  earthquakes  which  frequently  occur 
they  account  for  by  supposing  the  island 
rests  upon  die  shoulders  of  a  very  powerful 
deity  called  Mowee,  who  has  supported  it  for 
such  a  length  of  time  as  exceeds  their  con* 
ceptions.  This  heavy  burden  often  exhausts 
his  patience,  and  then  he  endeavours,  but 
in  vain,  to  shake  it  off;  which,  however, 
never  foils  to  excite  a  horrid  outcry  over 
the  whole  country,  that  lasts  for  some  time 
after  the  shock  is  over :  and  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  the  voyage  by  the  ship 


Duff,  that  they  sometimes  endeavour  to 
quell  his  discontent,  and  reduce  him  to  good 
behaviour,  by  beating  the  ground  with  large 
sticks.  Tongaloer,  the  god  of  the  sky,  and 
Fenoulonga,  of  the  rain,  they  suppose  to 
be  males;  besides  these,  they  hsve  a  great 
many  others  of  both  sexes,  over  earth,  sea, 
and  sky,  each  acting  in  their  proper  sphere, 
and  sometimes  counteracting  one  another, 
according  as  interest  or  inclination  leads 
them.  They  also  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  a  great  number  of  strange  gods,  calling 
them  by  the  general  name  of  Fyga,  among 
whom  they  rank  the  god  of  Great  Britain 
as  the  greatest ;  and,  when  they  think  it 
will  answer  their  purpose,  they  will  readily 
acknowledge  him  as  far  wiser,  and  in  every 
respect  better  than  theirs,  having  taught 
his  followers  to  make  so  much  better  ships, 
tools,  cloth,  &c.  than  they  have  ever  been 
able  to  do.  Besides  these,  they  imagine 
every  individual  to  be  under  the  power  and 
control  of  a  spirit  peculiar  to  himself,  which 
they  call  Odooa,  who  interests  himself  in  all 
then-  concerns,  but,  like  Calls  Filatonga,  is 
little  regarded  till  angry,  when  they  think 
he  inflicts  upon  them  all  the  deadly  dis- 
orders to  which  they  are  subject ;  and  then, 
to  appease  him,  the  relations  and  other 
connexions  of  the  afflicted  person,  espe- 
cially if  he  be  a  chief,  run  into  all  the  in- 
human practices  of  cutting  off  their  little 
fingers,  beating  their  faces,  and  refraining 
from  certain  kinds  of  food.  Human  sa- 
crifices seem  little  in  practice ;  though,  when 
the  missionaries  arrived,  they  were  informed, 
by  one  of  their  number,  who  had  resided 
for  some  time  on  the  island,  that  when  a 
great  chief  lay  sick  they  often  strangled 
their  women,  to  the  number  of  three  or 
four  at  a  time.  When  their  gods  are  in- 
exorable, the  death  of  the  person  is  in- 
evitable and  sure,  and  the  surviving  friends 
seem  for  a  short  time  inconsolable;  but 
their  grief  is  soon  changed  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  and  in  their  feasts  they  run 
into  as  great  an  excess  of  merriment  as  they 
formerly  did  of  grief  when  their  sorrowful 
passions  prevailed. 

They  Delieve  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  which  at  death,  they  say,  is  imme- 
diately conveyed  in  a  very  large  fast  sailing 
canoe  to  a  distant  country,  called  Doob- 
ludha,  which  they  describe  as  resembling 
the  Mahometan  paradise.  They  call  the  god 
of  this  region  of  pleasure  Higgolayo,  and 
esteem  him  as  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
ful of  all  others,  the  rest  being  no  better 
than  servants  to  him.  This  doctrine,  how- 
ever, is  wholly  confined  to  the  chiefs,  for 
the  tooas  (or  lower  orders  J  can  give  no  ac- 
count of  these  matters  whatever ;  as  they 
reckon  the  enjoyments  of  Doobludha  above 
their  capacity,  so  they  seam  never  to  think 
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of  what  may  become  of  them  after  they  hare 
nerved  the  purposes  of  this  life.  The  mis- 
sionaries were  not  able  to  learn  what  ideas 
they  form  of  the  origin  of  their  existence,  or 
any  other  parts  of  the  creation ;  when  spoken 
to  on  these  subjects  they  seem  quite  lost.— 
Among  their  superstitious  practices  may 
be  mentioned  the  "  taboo/'  which  means, 
in  its  literal  signification,  prohibited  or  set 
apart  from  common  use.  Thus  a  house 
becomes  tabooed  by  the  king's  presence  in 
it,  and  can  no  longer  be  inhabited  even  by 
its  owner;  and  hence  there  are  generally 
houses  provided  in  every  quarter  far  the  use 
of  his  majesty.  A  space  of  ground,  or  any 
article  of  food  may  be  tabooed ;  and  in  this 
case  the  ground  cannot  be  passed,  nor  is  it 
lawful  to  use  the  food  until  the  taboo  be 
taken  off.  By  assisting  at  a  funeral,  or 
touching  a  dead  body,  the  hands  are  tabooed, 
and  cannot  be  employed  in  taking  food; 
and  in  this  case  the  person  is  fed  by  others, 

Cultivated  roots  and  fruits  being  the  prin- 
cipal support  of  the  inhabitants,  agriculture 
is  pursued  very  diligently,  and  seems  to  be 
brought  to  as  great  oerfection  as  circumstan- 
ces will  admit  Their  yam  and  plantain  fields  , 
are  of  great  extent,  being  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  to  one  to  all  other  articles.  The  cocoa- 
nut  and  bread-fruit  trees  are  scattered  about 
without  any  order,  and  seem  to  give  them 
no  trouble,  after  they  have  attained  a  cer- 
tain height.  The  same  may  be  said  of  ano- 
ther large  tree,  which  produces  great  num- 
bers of  a  large,  roundish,  compressed  nut, 
called  eetfte ;  and  of  a  smaller  tree  that 
bears  a  rounded  oval  nut,  two  inches  long, 
with  two  or  three  triangular  kernels,  tough 
and  insipid,  called  mabba,  most  frequently 
planted  near  their  houses. .  Sugar-cane  is 
commonly  crowded  closely  together  in  small 
spots;  and  the  mulberry,  of  which  the 
cloth  is  made,  though  without  order,  has 
sufficient  room  allowed  for  it,  and  is  kept 
very  clean.  The  only  other  plant  that  they 
cultivate  for  their  manufactures,  is  the  pan~ 
danus,  which  is  generally  planted  in  a  row 
close  together,  at  the  sides  of  the  other  fields. 
The  cattle  left  by  captain  Cook  have  been 
all  destroyed.  The  horse  and  mare  having 
been  first  gored  by  the  bull,  gave  the  natives 
an  idea  of  his  ferocious  temper,  and  put 
diem  in  terror  for  their  own  safety,  on 
which,  to  prevent  any  accident,  they  de- 
stroyed him,  with  the  cow  and  three 
young  ones,  which,  the  natives  informed 
the  missionaries,  were  all  that  they  had 
produced,  except  one  bull,  which  had  been 
previously  taken  to  Feejee.  Captain  Wil- 
son left  eight  goats  at  the  island  of  Tonoa- 
taboo,  three  cats,  and  an  English  dog,  under 
the  care  of  the  missionaries, 
In  building  their  houses,  ingenious  as 

\*J  m  in  «**?  wpecta,  the  nativ.es  of 


these  islands  display  little  taste.  Those  of 
the  lower  people  are  poor  huts,  small, 
and  barely  sufficient  to  defend  them  from 
the  weather.  Those  of  the  better  sort 
are  larger  and  more  comfortable,  bat 
much  inferior  to  what  might  be  expect* 
ed.  Their  house  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
thatched  roof  or  shed,  supported  by  posts 
and  rafters ;  the  floor  te  raised  with  earth 
smoothed,  covered  with  strong,  thick  matt- 
ing, and  kept  very  clean.  Most  of  them 
are  closed  on  the  weatber  side  with  strong 
mats,  or  branches  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree, 
plaited  or  woven  into  each  other,  and  an- 
swering the  purpose  of  a  wall.  A  thick, 
strong  mat,  bent  into  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, envelopes  a  space  in  which  the  mas- 
ter and  mistress  of  a  family  sleep ;  the  vest 
of  the  family  sleep  upon  the  floor,  the  un- 
married men  and  women  apart  from  etch 
other.  The  servants  retire  in  the  night, 
when  the  family  is  large,  to  adjoining  huts. 
Their  whole  furniture  consists  of  a  bowl  or 
two,  a  few  gourds,  cocoa-nut  shells,  small 
wooden  stools,  which  serve  for  pillows,  and 
perhaps  a  huge  stool  for  the  chie£  or  mas- 
ter of  the  family,  to  sit  unon.  As  they  are 
fond  of  living  much  in  the  open  air,  they 
are  less  attentive  to  ornamental  architecture. 
But  if  the  construction  of  their  houses  is 
rude  and  unskilful,  the  dexterity  which 
they  display  in  the  making  of  their  canoes 
cannot  be  exceeded.  These,  according  to 
captain  Cook,  exceeded  every  thing  of  the 
kind  which  they  had  seen  among  all  the 
islands  scattered  throughout  the  South  sou 
They  are  built  of  several  pieces  sewed  to- 
gether, in  so  neat  a  manner,  that  on  the 
outside  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  joints. 
All  the  fastenings  are  on  the  inside,  and 
pass  through  kants  or  ridges,  which  are 
wrought  on  the  edges  and  ends  of  the 
several  boards  which  compose  the  vessel, 
for  that  purpose.  They  are  of  two  kinds, 
viz.  double  and  single.  The  single  ones 
are  from  SO  to  30  feet  long,  and  about  20 
or  22  inches  broad  in  the  middle  ;  the  stern 
terminates  in  s  point,  and  the  head  some- 
thing like  the  point  of  a  wedge.  At  each 
end  ib  a  kind  of  deck,  for  about  one  third 
part  of  the  whole  length,  and  open  in  the 
middle.  In  some  the  middle  of  the  deck  ta 
decorated  with  a  row  of  white  shells,  stock 
on  little  pegs  wrought  out  of  the  same 
piece  which  composes  it.  The  two  vessels 
which  compose  the  double  canoe  are  each 
about  60  or  70  feet  long,  and  4  or  5  broad 
in  the  middle,  and  each  end  terminate 
nearly  in  a  point;  so  that  the  body  or  hull 
differs  a  little  in  construction  from  tbe 
single  canoe;  but  is  put  together  exactly 
in  the  same  manner :  these  having  a  rising 
in  the  middle  round  the  open  part,  in  the 
ftrm  of  a  long  trough,  which  it  W*  tf 
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irds,  closely  fitted  together,  and  well 
secured  to  die  body  of  the  vessel.  Two 
mch  vessels  are  fastened  to,  and  parallel  to 
ittcli  other,  about  6  or  7  feet  asunder,  by 
strong  cross  beams,  secured  by  bandages  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  risings  above  men- 
tioned. Over  these  beams,  and  others 
which  are  supported  by  stanchions  fixed  on 
the  bodies  of  the  canoes,  is  laid  a  boarded 

Slatform.    All  the  parts  which  compose  the 
ouble  canoe  are  made  as  strong  and  light 
as  the  nature  of  the  work  will  admit,  and 
may  be  immerged  in  water  to  the  very  plat- 
form., without  being  in  danger  of  filling. 
Nor  is  it  possible,  under  any  circumstance 
-whatever,  for  them  to  sink,  so  long  as  they 
hold  together.    Thus  they  are  not  only 
vessels  of  burden,  but  fit  for  distant  navi- 
gation.   They  are  rigged  with  one  mast, 
with  steps  upon  the  platform,  and  can  easily 
be  raised  or  taken .  down ;  and  are  sailed 
with  a  latteen  sail,  or  triangular  one,  extend- 
ed by  a  long  yard,  which  is  a  little  bent  or 
crooked.    The  sail  is  made  of. mats;  the 
rope  they  make  use  of  is  exactly  like  ours, 
and  some  of  it  is  four  or  five  inches  thick. 
On  the  platform  is  built  a  little  shed  or 
hut,  which  screens  the  crew  from  the  sun 
and  weather,  and  serves  for  other  purposes* 
They  also  carry  a  moveable  fire-hearth, 
which  is  a  square  but  shallow  trough  of 
wood,  filled  with  stones.     The  way  into 
the  hold  of  the  canoe  is  from  off  the  plat- 
form, down  a  sort  of  uncovered  hatchway, 
in  which  they  stand  to  bale  out  the  water. 
The  only  tools  which  they  use  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  boats  are  hatchets,  or 
rather  thick  adzes,  of  a  smooth  black  stone: 
augers  made  of  shark's  teeth,  fixed  on  small 
handles;  and  rasps  of  a  rough  skin  of  a 
fish,  fastened  on  flat  pieces  of  wood.    The 
cordage  is  made  from  the  fibres  of  the  ccfeoa 
nut  husk,  which,  though  not  more  than 
nine  or  ten  inches  long,  they  plait  about 
the   size  of  a  quill,  or  less,  to  any  size 
that  they  please,  and  roll  it  up  in  bales, 
from  which  the  larger  ropes  are  made  by 
twisting  several  of  them  together. 

The  weapons  which  they  make,  are  clubs 
of  different  sorts  (in  the  ornamenting  of 
which  they  spend  much  time),  spears,  and 
darts.  They  nave  also  bows  and  arrows ;  but 
these  seemed  to  be  designed  only  for  amuse- 
ment, such  as  shooting  at  birds,  and  not  for 
military  purposes.  The  stools  which  they 
make,  and  which  they  use  in  their  houses, 
are  about  two  feet  long,  but  only  four  or  five 
inches  high,  and  near  four  broad,  tending 
downward  in  the  middle,  with  four  strong 
legs,  and  circular  feet ;  the  whole  made  of 
one  piece  of  black  or  brown  wood,  neatly 
polished,  and  sometimes  inlaid  with  bits  of 
ivory.  They  also  inlay  the  handles  of  fly- 
flaps  with  ivory,  after  being  neatly  carved; 


and  they  shape  bones  into  small  figures  of 
men,  birds,  and  other  things,  which  must' 
be  very  difficult,  as  their  carving  instru- 
ment is  only  a  shark's  tooth.  They  make 
the  same  kind  of  cloth,  and  of  the  same  ma- 
terials, as  at  Otaheite;  though  they  have 
not  such  a  variety,  nor  do  they  make  any' 
so  fine;  but,  as  they  have  a  method  of 
glazing  it,  it  is  more  durable,  and  will  re- 
sist rain  for  some  time,  which  Otaheite 
cloth  will  not  Their  colours  *re  black, 
brown,  purple,  yellow,  and  red ;  all  made 
from  vegetables.  They  make  various  sorts 
of  matting ;  some  of  a  very  fine  texture, 
which  is  generally  used  for  clothing;  and 
the  thick  and  stronger  sort  serves  to  sleep 
on,  and  to  make  sails  for  their  canoes,  &c. 
Among  other  useful  utensils,  they  have 
various*  sorts  of  baskets ;  some  are  made 
of  the  same  materials  as  their  mats,  and 
others  of  the  twisted  fibres  of  cocoa  nuts. 
These  are  not  only  durable  but  beautiful, 
being  generally  composed  of  different  co- 
lours, and  studded  with  beads  made  of 
shells  or  bones.  They  have  many  little 
nick-nacks  among  them,  which  shews  that 
they  neither  want  taste  to  design,  nor  skill 
to  execute,  whatever  they  take  in  hand. 

Yams,  plantains,  and  cocoa-nuts,  eom- 
pose  the  greatest  part  of  their  vegetable 
diet  Of  their  animal  food,  the  chief  articles 
are  hogs,  fowls,  fish,  and  all  sorts  of  shell 
fish ;  but  the  lower  people  eat  rats.  The 
two  first  vegetable  articles,  with  bread-fruit, 
are  what  may  be  called  the  basis  of  their 
food,  at  different  times  of  the  year,  with 
fish  and  shell  fish;  for  hop,  fowls,  and 
turtle,  seem  only  to  be  occasional  dainties, 
reserved  for  their  chiefs.  The  intervals 
between  the  seasons  of  these  vegetable  pro- 
ductions must  be  sometimes  considerable, 
as  they  prepare  a  sort  of  artificial  bread  from 

entams,  which  they  put  under  ground 
ore  they  are  ripe,  and  suffer  them  to 
remain  till  they  ferment,  when  they  are 
taken  out,  and  made  up  into  small  Wis, 
but  so  sour  and  indifferent,  that  they  often 
said  the  bread  which  they  received  from 
their  English  visitors  was  preferable; 
though  it  was  somewhat  musty.  Their 
food  is  generally  dressed  by  baking,  in 
the  same  manner  'as  at  Otaheite;  and 
they  have  the  art  of  making,  from  different 
kinds  of  fruit,  several  dishes  which  are  pa- 
latable to  Europeans.  They  are  neither 
cleanly  in  their  cooking  nor  in  their  manner 
of  eating. 

The  dress  of  both  men  and  women  is  the 
same,  and  consists  of  s  piece  of  cloth  or 
matting  (but  mostly  the  former),  about  two 
yards  wide  and  two  and  a  half  long;  at 
least  so  long  as  to  go  once  and  a  half  round 
the  waist,  to  which  it  is  confined  by  a  girdle 
or  cord.    It  is  double  before,  sod  hangs 
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down  like  a  petticoat,  as  low  as  the  middle 
of  the  leg.  The  upper  part  of  the  garment, 
above  the  girdle,  is  plaited  into  several 
folds,  so  that  when  unfolded  there  is  cloth 
sufficient  to  draw  up  and  wrap  round  the 
shoulders,  which  is  very  seldom  done. 
This,  as  to  form,  is  the  general  dress ;  but 
large  pieces  of  cloth,  s&d  fine  matting,  are 
worn  only  by  the  superior  people.  The 
inferior  sort  are  satisfied  with  small  pieces, 
and  very  often  wear  nothing  but  a  covering 
made  of  leaves  of  plants,  or  the  maro,  which 
is  a  narrow  piece  of  cloth  pr  matting  like  a 
sash.  This  they  pass  between  the  thighs, 
and  wrap  round  the  waist;  but  the  use  of 
it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  men.  In  then- 
great  haivasy  or  entertainments,  they  have 
various  dresses  made  for  the  purpose ;  but 
the  form  is  always  the  same,  and  the  rich- 
est dresses  are  covered,  more  or  less,  with 
red  feathers.  On  what  particular  occasion 
their  chiefs  wear  their*  large  red  feather 
caps,  is  not  known.  Both  men  and  women 
sometimes  shade  their  faces  from  the  sun 
with  little  bonnets,  made  of  various  mater 
rials. 

As  the  clothing,  so  are  the  ornaments, 
worn  by  those  of  both  sexes  the  same.   The 
inost  common  of  tfiese  are  necklaces,  made 
of  the  fruit  of  the  pandanus,  and  various 
sweet  smelling  flowers,  which  go  under  the 
general  name  of  fcahulla.    Others  are  com- 
posed of  small  shells,  the  wing  and  leg 
bones  of  birds,  sharks9  teeth,  and  other 
thingB,  all  which  hang  loose  upon  the  breast 
In  the  same  manner  they  often  wear  a 
mother-of-pearl  shell,  neatly  polished,  or  a 
ring  of  the  same  substance  carved,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm ;  rings  of  tortoise- 
shell  on   the  fingers,   and  a  number  of 
these,  joined  together,  as  bracelets  on  the 
Wrists.    The  women  also  wear  pieces  of 
tortoise-shell  in  their  ears  about  the  size 
of  a  small  quill;  but  ear  ornaments  are 
not  commonly  worn,  though  all  bave  their 
fars  pierced.     They  have  also  a  curious 
apron  made  of  the  outside  fibres  of  the 
cocoa  nut  shell,  and  composed  of  a  number 
of  small  pieces  sewed  together  in  such  s 
manner  as  to  form  stars,  half-moons,  little 
SQuares,  $c.     It  is  studded  with  beads 
or  shells,  and  covered  with  red  feathers, 
so  as  to  have   s   pleasing   effect.     The 
lobes  of  the  ears  (though  most  frequently 
only  one)  are  perforated  with  two  holes, 
in  which    they   wear  cylindrical  bits  of 
ivory,  about  three  inches  long,  introduc- 
ed at  one  hole,   and  brought  out  at  the 
other;   or  bite  of  reed  of  the  same  size 
filled  with  a  yellow  pigment.    This  seems 
to  be  a  fine  powder  of  turmeric,    with 
which  the  women  rub  themselves  all  over, 
in  the  same  manner  as  our  ladies  use  their 
dry  rouge  upon  the  cheeks. 


Nothing  appears  to  give  them  greater 
pleasure  than  personal  cleanliness ;  to  pro* 
duce  which,  they  frequently  bathe  in 
the  ponds,  which  seem  to  serve  no  other 
purpose.  Though  the  water  in  most  of 
them  stinks  intolerably,  they  prefer  them  to 
the  sea ;  and  they  are  so  sensible  that  salt 
water  hurts  their  skin,  that,  when  neces- 
sity obliges  them  to  bathe  in  the  sea,  they 
commonly  have  some  cocoa-nut  shells,  fill- 
ed with  fresh  water,  poured  over  them,  to 
wash  it  off.  They  are  immoderately  fond 
of  cocoa-nut  oil,  for  the  same  reason ;  a 
great  quantity  of  which  they  not  only  pour 
upon  their  head  and  shoulders,  but  rob  the 
body  all  over,  briskly,  with  a  smaller  quan- 
tity. And  none  but  those  who  have  sees 
this  practice  can  easily  conceive  how  the 
appearance  of  the  skin  is  improved  by  it 
This  oil,  however,  is  not  to  be  procured 
by  every  one;  and  the  inferior  sort  of 
people,  doubtless,  appear  less  smooth  for 
want  of  it 

Among  the  chiefs  in  the  Friendly  islands 
polygamy  prevails  to  an  unlimited  extent; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  people  content  them- 
selves with  one  wife*    female  chastity  is 
not  held  in  great  estimation  among  the 
lower  classes;   but,   according  to  captain 
Cook,  the  higher  ranks  are  remarkably  pure 
in  their  manners ;  and  he  observes,  that  he 
does  not  know,  during  the  time  he  remain- 
ed at  the  island  of  Tongataboo,  of  a  single 
instance  of  conjugal  infidelity.    According 
to  the  accounts  of  future  voyagers,  however, 
captain  Cook  appears  to  have  rated  their  cha- 
racter too  high  in  this  particular.  Their  ho- 
nesty to  each  other  in  their  dealings  is  un- 
impeachable; but  all  accounts  agree  that 
they  have  no  scruple  in  cheating  strangers. 
Captain  Cook  says,  that  persons  of  all  ages 
and  sexes  were  addicted  to  thieving  in  an 
uncommon  degree.    They  are  honest,  how- 
ever, in  their  traffic;  and  they  could  be 
always  trusted  to  examine  the  goods  they 
werebargaining  for,  and  to  hand  them  about 
one  to  another.    They  are  fond  of  associ- 
ating together,  so  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  several  houses  empty,  and  the  own- 
ers of  them  convened  in  some  other  one,  or 
rather  upon  some  convenient  spot  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  they  amuse  them- 
selves with  conversation,  or  with  other  re- 
creations.  Their  most  common  amusements 
are  singing,  dancing,  and  music,  which  are 
chiefly  performed  by  the  women.  The  shott- 
ing or  rats,and  boxing  and  wrestling  matches 
afford  other  sources  of  amusement.    On  the 
death  of  any  of  their  relations  they  express 
their  grief  by  the  usual  barbarous  method 
of  wounding  their  bodies  with  a  shark's 
tooth,  or  with  any  other  sharp  instrument, 
until  they  stream  with  blood ;  and  when 
the  deceased  is  a  person  of  distinction,  awu 
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*f  his  wives  or  other  relations  are  strangled, 
at  the  moment  that  bis  corpse  is  deposited 
in  the  ground;  and  for  months  afterwards 
thousands  of  deluded  wretches  assemble  in 
the  night  round  the  tomb,  in  a  sort  of  bac- 
chanalian frenzy,  fighting  with  and  inflict- 
ing on  each  other  the  most  ghastly  wounds, 
to  testify  their  lore  for  the  deceased,  shriek- 
ing and  clashing  their  arms,  and  filling  the 
neighbourhood  with  continual  horror  and 
alarm. 

Their  stature  seldom  exceeds  the  common 
standard,  though  some  are  occasionally  found 
above  six  feet  high ;  but  they  are  strong 
and  well  made,  especially  as  to  their  limbs. 
They  are  generally  broad  about  the  shoul- 
ders ;  and  though  the  muscular  figure  of 
the  men,  which  seems  the  natural  conse- 

auence  of  the  life  of  constant  activity  which 
tiey  lead,  rather  conveys  the  appearance  of 
strength  than  of  beauty,  there  are  several 
to  be  teen  who  are  really  handsome.  Their 
features  are  very  various;  insomuch  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  fix  on  any  general  like- 
ness by  which  to  characterize  them,  unless 
it  be  a  fullness  at  the  point  of  the  nose, 
which  is  very  common.  Bur,  on  the  other 
hand,  hundreds  of  truly  European  faces, 
and  many  genuine  Roman  noses,  are  to  be 
met  with  amongst  them.  Their  eyes  and 
teeth  are  good  ;  but  the  last  neither  so  re- 
markably white,  nor  so  well  set,  as  is  often 
found  among  Indian  nations;  though  to 
balance  that,  few  of  them  have  any  un- 
common thickness  about  the  lips,  which  is 
common  among  the  other  Indians. 

The  women  are  not  so  much  distinguish- 
ed from  the  men  by  their  features,  as  by 
their  general  form,  which  is,  for  the.most 
part,  destitute  pf  that  strong  fleshy  firm- 
ness that  appears  in  the  latter.  Though 
the  features  of  some  are  so  delicate,  as  not 
only  to  be  a  true  index  of  their  sex,  but  to 
lay  claim  to  a  considerable  share  of  beauty 
and  expression,  the  rule  is  by  no  means  so 
general  as  in  many  other  countries.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  this  is  frequently  the 
most  exceptionable  part ;  for  the  bodies  and 
limbs  of  most  of  the  females  are  well  pro- 
portioned, and  some,  absolutely,  perfect 
models  of  a  beautiful  figure.  But  the  most 
remarkable  distinction  in  the  women,  is  the 
uncommon  smallness  and  delicacy  of  their 
fingers,  which  may  be  put  in  competition 
with  the  finest  in  Europe. 

The  general  colour  is  a  cast  deeper  than 
the  copper  brown ;  but  several  of  the  men 
and  women  have  a  true  olive  complexion  ; 
and  some  of  the  last  are  even  a  great  deal 
fairer,  which  is  probably  the  effect  of  being 
less  exposed  to  the  sun ;  as  a  tendency  to 
corpulence,  in  a  few  of  the  principal  people, 
seems  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  more  in- 
dolent life.    Few  natural  defects  or  defor- 


mities are  to  be  seen  among  them,  and  the* 
are  in  general  remarkably  healthy.  Though 
extremely  attentive  to  preserve  cleanliness, 
they  are  still  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases, 
particularly  to  the  ring-worm,  which  leaves 
whitish  serpentine  marks  upon  their  bodies. 
In  the  descriptions  of  those  navigators 
who  first  visited  the  Friendly  islands,  the 
natives  were  represented  as  possessing  many 
social  qualities,  and  a  gentleness  of  charac- 
ter and  disposition  which  distinguish  them 
to  their  advantage  over  their  savage  brethren* 
But  the  accounts  of  subsequent  visitors  have 
dispelled  this  illusion,  having  shewn  them 
capable  of  the  most  ferocious  and  brutal 
excesses  of  cruelty  and  revenge.  The  ac-» 
count  of  their  unprovoked  attack  and  seiz- 
ure of  the  ship  Port  au  Prince,  by  Mr  Ma- 
riner, and  the  murder  of  all  the  crew,  with 
circumstances  of  extraordinary  barbarity, 
stamps  upon  them  a  character  of  cruelty 
that  cannot  be  exceeded  in  the  annals  of 
savage  life;  and  in  their  wars  also  they 
present  all  the  features  of  barbarism,  often 
massacring,  without  distinction,  all  their 
prisoners,  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
gratifying  their  revenge  by  the  most  horrid 
indignities  against  their  dead  bodies.  The 
charge  of  cannibalism  has  also  been  brought 
against  them,  and  upon  such  grounds  as 
cannot  be  questioned.  Several  missionaries 
who  were  landed  in  these  islands  have  all 
fallen  sacrifices  either  to  the  barbarity  or 
the  superstitions  of  the  ignorant  inhabitants. 
According  to  Mr  Mariner,  one  Morgan,  an 
escaped  convict  from  Botany  bay,  poisoned 
their  minds  against  the  missionaries,  to 
whose  presence  ne  ascribe^  a  pestilence  that 
was  then  raging  iu  the  island.  On  hearing 
this  they  made  an  attack  on  them,  and  mur- 
dered tnem.  Others  were  killed  in  the 
course  of  a  civil  war  which  broke  out'  be- 
tween the  different  islands. 
'*  In  Mariner's  late  work  on  these  islanders, 
there  is  a  eurious  account  of  Finow,  one  of 
their  chiefs,  who,  from  the  character  given 
of  him,  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with 
an  extraordinary  sagacity,  and  a  Quickness 
of  perception  in  comprehending^all  the  ad- 
vantages of  civilised  life.  He  was  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  mariner's  compass, 
the  advantages  of  which  he  saw  displayed 
in  the  course  of  an  excursion  in  one  of 
his  canoes  with  Mr  Mariner,  in  which, 
being  driven  off  the  island  in  a  violent  gale, 
and  benighted,  they  lost  their  course,  and 
which  they  only  recovered  in  consequence 
of  a  compass  which  Mr  Mariner  had  in  the 
boat  His  attention  was  also  singularly  ajv 
rested  by  the  art  of  writing,  when,  after 
various  experiments,  he  saw  plainly  that 
by  means  of  this  unaccountable  device 
human  thought  was  conveyed  from  one 
man  to  another.    He  was  astonished  *£ 
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tile  wonderful  inventions  and  acquirements 
of  the  Europeans ;  and  at  every  new  view 
of  their  improvements  he  exclaimed  with 
wonder  in  favour  of  their  superior  genius, 
and  against  the  ignorance  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen. Long.  184.  46.  to  185.  45.  £. 
Las.  19.  40.  to.  21.  30.  8.     . 

Feiesach,  a  town  of  Lower  Carinthia, 
on  the  Metnits.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in 
the  province,  and  contains  1550  inhabi- 
tants, with  a  provincial  academy.  6  miles 
N.  E.  of  Gurk,  and  9  N.  of  St  Veil 

Feiesach,  a  town  of  the  Middle  Mark 
of  Brandenburg,  on  the  small  river  Rein, 
S8  miles  N.  W.  of  Berlin.  Long.  12. 41.  E. 
Lat.  58.  48.  N. 

FaiESBNHEiif,  a  village  of  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to  Manheim  ; 
with  600  inhabitants. 

Feiesbnheim,  a  village  of  Baden,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Kinng,  with  1500  inhabi- 
tants,   3  miles  N.  of  Lahr. 

Friksheim,  a  village  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  formerly  subject  to 
the  elector  of  Cologne;  with  900  inhabi- 


FaiESLAYD,  a  name  which  in  former  ages 
DUprised  all  the  country  from  the  Scheldt 
northwards  to  the  Weser,  including  not 
only  the  aeven  united  provinces,  but  a  part 
of  Germany;  so  large  was  the  territory  oc- 
cupied by  the  ancient  Frieslanders.  The 
2uyder  Zee  was  the  principal  line  of  demar- 
cation, West  Friealand  being  the  name  of 
the  country  on  the  one  aide  of  it,  and  East 
Friealand  of  that  on  the  other.  At  present 
the  name  of  Friealand  is  much  more  re- 
stricted, and  is  confined  to  two  portions  of 
this  extensive  tract,  vis.  the  Dutch  province, 
situated  to  the  west  of  the  province  of  Gro- 
ningen,  and  the  German  principality,  a  ma- 
ritime district  lying  to  the  eastward  of  Gro- 
ningen. 

Friealand,  the  Dutch  province,  has  the 
Zuyder  Zee  on  the  west,  and  the  German 
ocean  on  the  north,  containing  nearly  1200 
square  miles,  and  176,500  inhabitants.  like 
the  rest  of  the  Netherlands,  it  is  secured 
■gainst  the  sea  by  large  dykes,  which  are  of 
very  old  date,  but  were  greatly  strengthen- 
ed m  the  16th  century.  The  land  is  much 
fitter  for  pasture  than  tillage :  the  chief  ex- 

Srts  accordingly  are  butter  and  cheese, 
i  the  higher  grounds  corn  in  particular, 
oats,  and  wheat,  are  produced ;  pease  are 
likewise  extensively  cultivated.  Turf  is  dug 
in  several  parts  of  the  province,  and  forms 
the  common  fuel ;  but  it  doe*  not  equal  the 
turf  of  Holland.  In  the  south-east  quarter 
there  are  extensive  heaths  and  woods;  in 
.the  south-west  a  number  of  small  lakes. 
The  chief  manufacture  of  Friealand  consists 
in  linen,  sailcloth,  and  particularly  in  the 
tarse  woollen  called  from  this  province 


fHese.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  t 
certain  extent  at  the  smaUuown  of  Hinde- 
lopen.  The  Frieslanders  are  attached  to  s 
sea  life,  and  many  of  them  proceed  to  the 
Greenland  and  herring  fisheries.  The  pro- 
vince is  intersected  throughout  by  canals, 
which  serve  both  for  draining  and  for  pro- 
moting inland  intercourse:  the  principal  of 
these  canals  runs  from  east  to  west,  across 
die  northern  division,  connecting  in  one 
line  Harlingen,  Franeker,  Leeu  warden,  and 
Dokkum,  which  are  the  chief  towns  of  the 
province.  The  Frieslanders  are  in  general 
Calvinists ;  part  of  them,  however,  are  Ana- 
baptists and  Catholics.  Their  chief  pro- 
vincial peculiarity  is  the  preservation  of 
their  ancient  dialect,  which  differs  consider- 
ably  from  Dutch,  and  in  many  particular! 
resembles  English.  This  province  is  divid- 
ed into  the  three  districts  of  Leeuwardrn, 
Sneek,  and  Heerenveen.  Leetiwarden  is 
the  capital. 

The  German  principality  is  called  East 
Friealand,  and  lies  on  the  frontier  of  West- 
phalia, being  separated  from  the  Dutch  pro- 
vince of  Friesknd  by  Groningen :  on  the 
south  it  has  the  principality  of  Monster, 
Its  extent  is  computed  at  1 155  square  miles; 
its  jpopuktion  at  120,000.  Towards  the 
sea  it  is  low  and  swampy,  but  secured  from 
inundation  by  large  dykes.  The  atmosphere 
is  in  general  foggy,  but  not  unhealthy ;  the 
soil  is  good,  ana  adapted  in  part  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  corn,  but  more  to  the  rearing  of 
cattle.  The  common  fuel  is  turf,  wood 
being  scarce,  and  coals  nowhere  found,  either 
here  or  in  the  whole  of  the  level  tract  be- 
tween this  and  Belgium.  The  horses  of 
this  country  are  large  and  strong:  itis  com- 
putes that  an  annual  export  of  SOOO  takes 
place  to  France,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe :  horned  cattle  are  likewise  export- 
ed in  quantities;  also  corn,  butter,  and 
cheese.  The  manufactures  are  not  consi- 
derable. The  inhabitants  are  generally 
Calvinists,  but  in  part  Catholics  and  Ana- 
baptists. The  river  Ems  is  of  great  advan- 
tage to  navigation ;  Embden,  situated  at  its 
mouth,  is  the  chief  and  almost  only  seaport. 
A  succession  of  small  islands  extends  ran 
east  to  west  along  the  coast,  in  a  fine  nearly 
parallel  to  the  shore. 

This  principality  was  formerly  governed 
by  its  own  counts ;  but  the  lineage  becom- 
ing extinct  in  1744,  a  dispute  about  the 
succession  arose  between  the  electoral  booses 
of  Hanover  and  Brandenburg.  Frederick 
II.  appearing  determined  to  support  his 
claim  by  force  of  arms,  George  if.  engaged 
at  that  time  in  war  with  France,  thought  it 
best  to  allow  him  to  take  unresisted  posses- 
sion of  the  principality.  It  continued  to 
form  part  of  the  Prussian  dominions  anu 
the  calamitous  era  of  1806,  when  Bonaparte 
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annexed  it,  first  to  the  kingdom  of  Holland, 
ajjd  afterwords  to  the  French  empire.  It 
was  regained  by  Prussia  in  1814,  and  soon 
after  ceded  by  that  power  to  Hanover.  Its 
states  now  form  part  of  the  Hanoverian 
diet •  but  a  considerable  share  of  the  ancient 
constitution  is  retained.  Next  to  Embden, 
Aurich  is  the  chief  town. 

Fbiesland,  a  flat  tract  of  land  in  the 
peninsula  of  South  Jutland,  and  duchy  of 
Sleswick,  on  the  German  ocean. 

Fmioate  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  island  of  St  Christopher,  8  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  Basseterre. 

Fjugnano,  a  town  which  gives  name  to 
one  of  the  small  districts  of  the  duchy  of 
Modena,  15  miles  S.  of  Modena. 

Fan  en,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  in  Warme- 
land,  40  mites  in  length,  but  narrow. 

FaiiENHAusER,  a  village  of  Germany, 
in  Wirtemberc,  the  department  of  the  Alb, 
with  900  inhabitants. 

FaiNGiYFOT,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Canara,  6  miks  £.  of  Mangalore. 

FaiNGY  Bazas,  a  town  of  Bengal,  dis- 
trict of  Dacca,  situated  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Dullasery  river,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Megna.  This  town  was  founded 
about  the  year  1666,  by  the  nabob  Shaista 
Khan,  after  the  reduction  of  the  province 
of  Chittagong,  for  the  residence  of  a  colony 
of  Indian  Portuguese  who  deserted  from 
the  Mughs  during  the  war,  and  entered  into 
his  service.  The  men  were  generally  em- 
ployed to  navigate  the  war  boats,  or  to  work 
the  artillery ;  hut  their  families  were  settled 
at  this  place.  Some  of  their  descendants 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Dacca, 
but  the  greater  number  of  them  have  emi- 
grated to  Hoogly,  and  the  other  European 
settlements.  During  the  rainy  season  the 
expanse  of  water  is  here  very  great* 
Long.  90. 83.  £.  Lat.83.  S3.  N. 

Frio,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Rio  Janeiro, 
in  Brazil.  Long.  41.  36.  W.  LaL  83.  3.  S. 
There  is  an  island  of  the  same  name  near 
the  cane,  which  is  divided  by  a  deep  valley 
into  1%  equal  parts,  so  as  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  islands. — It  is  also  the  name 
of  a  small  river  which  enters  the  Cauca. 
Frische  Haf.  See  Haf. 
Frische  NeauNo,  a  narrow  slip  of  land 
in  Prussia,  which  lies  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  Frische  Half.  It  is  86  miles  long, 
and  hardly  8  wide. 

Frmchh  ausen,  a  small  but  neat  town  of 
East  Prussia,  on  die  sea  coast.  Agates  are 
sometimes  found  on  the  neighbouring  shores, 
thrown  up  by  the  sea*  88  miles  W.  of 
Konigsberg. 

FaiscHLiNO,  a  river  of  Prussia,  which 
rises  about  10  miles  N.  of  Preussisch  Ey- 
Jau,  and  runs  into  the  Frische  Haff. 
Fusee,  a  small  town  of  tie  Middle 


Mark  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  small  river 
Rein,  with  1800  inhabitants. 

Frisk  net,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, 183  miles  N.  from  London,  con- 
taining 691  inhabitants. 

Frittenden,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  4*^  miles  S.  E.  from 
London,  containing  550  inhabitants. 

Frittlingen,  a  village  of  Wirtemberg, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Neckar,  & 
miles  S.E.  of  RothweiL 

Fritzlar,  a  district  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
Wing  partly  in  Lower,  partly  in  Upper 
Hesse,  and  containing  hi  all  137  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1 8 13  was  15,388, 
chiefly  Catholics.  *  It  belonged  formerly  to 
the  elector  of  Menu,  but  was  made  over  in 
1808  to  Hesse-Cassel. 

Fritzlar,  a  town  of  Hesse-Cassel,  die 
capital  of  the  foregoing  district  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Edder,  and  has  8600  inhabit- 
ants, many  of  whom  are  Jews.  Here  are 
manufactures  of  tobacco  and  earthenware, 
13  miles  S.S.W.  ofCasseL  Long.  9. 13.  E. 
LaL  50.  8.  N. 

Friuli,  an  extensive  province  of  Italf, 
subject  to  Austria,  and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Carinthia,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  gulf  of  Venice.  It  was  formerly  divid- 
ed into  Austrian  and  Venetian,  and  these 
divisions  are  still  preserved  under  different 
names.  The  former  contains  the  eastern 
and  smaller  part  of  the  province,  and  has 
Trieste  for  its  chief  town.  Its  extent  is 
computed  at  8500  square  miles:  the  popu- 
lation, about  180,000,  is  a  mixture  of 
Germans,  Sclavonians,  and  Italians,  Tho 
most  fertile  part  of  this  province  consists  of 
an  extensive  valley,  watered  by  the  Isonzo. 
Corn,  silk,  but  in  particular  vines,  are  its 
chief  products.  Venetian  Friuli  lies  to  the 
westward,  and  is  a  much  more  fertile  and 
populous  country,  containing  370,000  inha- 
bitants, and  producing  silk  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  chief  rivers  *re  the  Taglia- 
mento,  the  Meduna*  the  Selina,  and  the 
Natisone.  The  language  of  the  inhabit* 
ants  is  not  Italian,  and  still  less  German : 
it  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  ancient  French, 
The  northern  part  of  the  province  is  of  an 
Alpine  character,  being  rugged  and  barren* 
with  narrow  roads  and  passes ;  and  of  these 
only  three,  vis.  Chiusa  di  Vensone,  Tol- 
inino,  and  Lubiana,  can  be  passed  by  wag* 
gons  and  artillery. 

The  inhabitants  of  Friuli  are  accounted 
indolent  and  unsettled.  Their  country,  in 
the  time  of  the  Lombards,  formed  a  duchy, 
and  was  not  acquired  by  the  Venetians  till 
towards  the  year  1480.  Part  of  it  fell,  in 
the  following  century,  into  the  hands  of 
Austria;  and  such,  with  little  variation, 
was  the  state  of  possession  until  the  present 
age,  when  the  peace  of  Campo  Fonnio,  in 
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1797,  gave  Austria  the  whole,  and  the  peace 
of  Presburg,  in  1806,  deprived  her  of  the 
whole,  and  annexed  it  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  In  1814  Friuli  fell  once  more  into 
the  possession  of  Austria :  it  is  now  divided 
Into  two  parts,  the  circle  of  Gorits  or  Aus- 
trian Friuli!  and  the  legation  of  Udina,  cor- 
responding to  Venetian  Friuli :  the  former 
belongs  to  the  IUyrian,  the  latter  to  the 
Lombard  part  of  die  Austrian  dominions. 
The  name  of  Friuli,  as  descriptive  of  the 
country,  is  no  longer  used ;  but  the  empe- 
ror of  Austria  retains  the  title,  and  bears 
the  arms  of  duke  of  Friuli. 

Fkobisber's  Straits, -a  narrow  sea, 
which  lies  a  little  to  the  north  of  Cape  Fare- 
well and  West  Greenland.  It  was  disco- 
vered by  sir  Martin  Frobisher.  Long.  43. 
W.  Lat.  63.  N. 

FaoDiNGHAM,  a  village  and  parish  of 
England,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
Population  484.  13  miles  N.  of  Beverley, 
said  194  N.  of  London. 

Fkodsham,  a  township  of  England,  In 
the  county  of  Chester,  situated  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Weaver  and  the  Mersey. 
The  township  consists  principally  of  two 
streets  intersecting  each  other,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  one  of  which  is  the  church.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in  refining 
salt  and  manufacturing  cotton.  A  weekly 
market  and  two  annual  fairs  are  held  here. 
Population  1S49.  10  miles  N.  E.  of  Ches- 
ter, and  192  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 

Faoo,  a  village  of  the  United  States,  in 
Georgia,  6  miles  W.  of  Tugeloo. 

Frog,  Lake,  a  lake  of  North  America. 
Long.  91.  60.  W.  Lat.  53.  15.  N. 

Frog's  Point,  or  Neck,  in  West  Ches- 
ter county,  New  York*  lies  on  the  coast  of 
Lone  Island  sound.  9  miles  from  Harlaem 
heights. 

Frooes,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Isere,  6  miles  N.E.  of 
Grenoble. 

Fro h burg,  a  small  town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  on  the  Wjchra.  It  has  1800 
inhabitants.  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Leipzig. 
Long.  IS.  38.  E.  Lat,  51.  5.  N. 

Frohens  le  Grand,  a  village  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Somme,  6  miles 
N.W.ofDoulens. 

Frohndorf,  a  tillage  of  the  Prussian 
duchy,  of  Saxony,  in  Thuringia,  7  miles 
$.  E.  of  Weissensee. 

Froide  Fontaine,  a  village  of  France, 
|n  Upper  Alsace,  on  the  Auain,  7  miles 
g.E.  ofBefort. 

Froi8sy,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Oise,  with  700  inhabit- 
ants.   5  Iniles  S.  S.  W.  of  Breteuil. 

Froitzheim,  a  village  of  the  Prussian 
states,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  9  miles 
K.fi.of  Aiz-la-Chapelle. 


FaotLERsnoar,  a  village  of  Moravia,  m 
the  circle  of  Znaym,  on  the  Taya.  Popu- 
lation 500.  These  are  Cro&tians,  whosa 
forefathers  were' brought  hither  at  the  end 
of  the  10th  century.  The  same  race  inha- 
bit the  neighbouring  villages  of  GrittenfeM 
and  Prezaw,  and,  though  surrounded  with 
Germans,  preserve  the  Croatian  dialect,  and 
the  Sclavonian  dress. 

Frolois,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Cote  d'Or, «  mik*  X.  L 
of  Semur. 

Faons,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs 
into  the  Lug  near  Hereford. 

Fro  me,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Dorset,  which  passes  Dorchester,  and 
flows  into  the  sea  in  Poole  harbour,  a  little 
below  Wareham. 

Fro  me,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  coon* 
ty  of  Gloucester,  which  joins  the  Avon  at 
Bristol. 

Fro  me,  a  river  of  England,  which  rum 
into  the  Severn  near  Berkley,  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester. 

Frome,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  comity 
of  Somerset,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
north-east  declivity  of  a  hill  in  the  andeat 
forest  of  Selwood,  whence  it  has  frequently 
that  appendage  to  its  name.     Its  ample 
appellation  arose  from  the  river  Frame, 
which  passes  through  the  lower  part  ot  the 
town,  under  a  bridge  of  five  arches.    Its 
ancient  history  commences  at  so  early  i 
period  as  that  of  Ina,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  whose  kinsman  Adhehn,  monk  of 
Malmsbury,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Sher- 
borne, founded  a  monastery  here  about  the 
year  705.    The  principal  church  is  a  large 
fine  structure,  highly  decorated  within; 
besides  which  there  is  one  at  the  extremity 
of  the  parish,  in  the  Woodlands,  svl  ani 
ther,  a  free  church,  built  in  the  town  by 
public  subscription  during  the  year  1817. 
Here  are  also  several  handsome  places  of 
worship  for  dissenters,  a  grammar  school  of 
the  foundation  of  Edward  VI.,  a  charity 
school  for  boys,  au  almshouse  for  old  wo* 
men,  an  asylum  for  girls,  and  an  hospital 
for  old  men,  together  with  various  Sunday 
schools,  which  afford  instruction  to  nearly 
9000  children.     The   town  has  recently 
been  considerably  improved  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  handsome  new  street,  which  forms 
the  general  thoroughfare,  bv  the  erection  of 
a  market-house,  and  about  100  new  dwell- 
ing-houses.   Frome  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of  broad  cloths 
and  kerseymeres  from  English  and  Spanish 
wool,  averaging  600,000  yards  annually. 
The  population  of  the  parish  in  l8l7aniount- 
ed  to  10,133.    Its  market  days  are  Wed-s 
nesdays  and  Saturdays.   7  miles  from  War- 
minster, 13  S,  of  Bath,  and  105  W.  of 
London, 
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Fromental,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
%he  department  of  the  Creuse,  6  miles  N.  £. 
of  Morterolles}  and  92  W.  by  N.  of  Gueret. 
Fromente,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Vienne,  with 
»0  houses. 

From  en  tie  res.    See  Fourmentiete*. 
Fromeries,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the    department  of  the  Oise,    with    360 
houses.    8  miles  S.  W.  of  Poix. 

Fromigueres,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  17 
miles  W.  of  Prades. 

Frommern,  a  village  of  Wirtemberg,  in 
the  bailiwic  of  Balingen,  with  800  inhabit- 
ants. 

Fronberg,  a  village  of  the  Bavarian 
states,  north  of  the  Danube,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Neuburg. 

Fronhofen,  a  village  of  Wirtemberg,  in 
the  department  of  the  lake  of  Constance, 
-with  700  inhabitants. 

Fronsac,  a  cape  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  Long.  61.  11. 
W.  Lat.  45.  S7.  N. 

Fronteira,  a  small  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Alentejo,  where  the  Por- 
tuguese under  Schomberg  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  Spaniards  in  1663.  14  miles  N. 
of  Estremos. 

Frontenas,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Rhone,  4  miles  N.  of 
Arbrele. 

Frontenhausen,  a  small  town  of  Low- 
er Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  the  Isere, 
with  900  inhabitants.  5  miles  S.  of  Din- 
gelfingen,  and  14  E.  of  Landshut. 

Frontera,  a  city  of  Peru,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Chachapoiaa,  180  leagues 
N.  E.  of  Lima. 

Fronted  a,  San  Juan  de  la,  a  town  of 
South  America,  situated  on  the  frontier,  be- 
tween Chili  and  the  province  of  Cuyo.  It 
is  94  miles  N.  by  E.  front  Mendoza,  and 
158  N.E.  of  Santiago*  Long.  68.  36.  W. 
Lat  31. 17.  S. 

Frontionan,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  Lower  Languedoc,  containing  1450  in- 
habitants. It  is  famous  for  the  wine  com- 
monly called  Fronticnac.  4  miles  N.  E.  of 
Cette,  and  12  S.S. W.  of Montpelier.  Long. 
3.  45.  18.  E.  Lat.  43.  36.  42.  N. 

Fronton,  a  town  of  France,  in  Langue- 
doc, containing  9300  inhabitants.  18  miles 
N.  of  Toulouse,  and  21  S.E.  of  Castel- 
Sarrazin. 

Fronzac,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gironde,  on  the  Dor- 
dogne.  Population  1350.  SmilesN.W.of 
Libouroe,  and  25  N.  E.  of  Bourdeaux. 
Long.  0.  17.  W.  Lat.  46.  0.  N. 

Fkookaboo,  a  town  of  Bambarra,  in 
Africa,  on  the  Niger,  20  miles  E.  of  £Lun- 
makoo. 


Frose,  a  small  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Anhalt  Bernburg,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Halberstadt,  with  1500  inhabitants. 

Frose,  a  small  town  of  the  Prussian 
states,  with  700  inhabitants.  10  miles  S. 
of  Magdeburg. 

Frosoj  a  small  island  on  the  east  side  of 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  Long.  22. 14.  E,  Lat, 
63.  34.  N. 

Frosolone,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Molise,  with  3800  inhabitants. 

Froson,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Jamtland, 
situated  on  an  island  in  Lake  Storsio,  100 
miles  N.  W.  of  Heruosand.  Long.  15.  E. 
Lat.  63.  10.  N. 

Frossay,  a  small  town  of  Brittany,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  4  miles  S.E.  of. 
Paimboeuf. 

Fro8ten,  a  small  seaport  of  Norway,  in 
the  bishopric  of  Drontheim. 

Frouard,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lorraine, 
situated  ca  the  Moselle,  with  140  houses. 
9  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Nancy. 

Froulay  Tesse,  a  small  town  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  the  department  of  the  Orne,  9 
miles  S.  of  Domfront. 

FaouQuts,  a  small  island  in  the  English 
channel,  about  1  mile  from  the  west  coast 
of  Jersey. 

Fro  ward,  Cape,  the  most  southern 
point  of  America,  in  the  straits  of  Magellan. 
Long.  17.  59.  W.  Lat.  54.  3.  S. 

Froyen,  an  island  in  the  North  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Norway,  about  35  miles  in  cir- 
cumference.   Long.  9.  E.  Lat.  63.  45.  N. 

Froyle,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Hamp- 
shire, 44  miles  S.  W.  from  London,  con* 
taming  744  inhabitants. 

Frozen  Ocean,  or  the  Icy  Sea,  a  sea 
of  Asia,  which  extends  towards  the  north 
into  the  unknown  regions  of  the  pole,  and 
whose  boundaries  on  the  east  and  west  are 
calculated  to  be  Nova  Zembla  and  Fo- 
hutski  Noss.  Several  ineffectual  attempts 
have  been  made  to  navigate  this  sea ;  but 
mariners  have  always  been  obstructed  by 
an  insurmountable  barrier  of  ice  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  shores;  and  from  thift 
circumstance  it  has  its  name.  The  ice- 
never  breaks  up  until  the  31st  of  July; 
and  fogs,  which  resemble  at  a  distance 
islands  in  a  base,  or  vast  columns  of 
smoke,  are  constantly  hovering  over  ita 
surface.  The  cold  is  extreme;  but  it  ia 
at  such  times  when  the  weather  is  coldest 
that  the  horizon  ifc  clear.  In  the  year 
1770  Lachoft;  a  hunter,  adventuring  upon 
this  sea  on  a  sledge  drawn  by  dogs,  reacted 
an  island  60  miles  from  the  coast,  when  he 
found  the  ice  so  rough  that  he  was  unable 
to  proceed.  In  1773,  however,  he  reached 
another  island,  in  a  boat,  about  125  miles 
from  the  coast.  These  islands  are  inhabited 
by  white  bears  and  arctic  foxes.    No  tides 
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in  sensible  in  the  Frozen  ocean ;  bat  very 
irregular  currents  prevail,  seldom  setting 
one  way  longer  than  the  wind  blows,  and 
running  at  very  unequal  rates.  It  con- 
tains few  productions,  animal  or  vegetable. 
Whales  are  rare :  the  beluga  is  seen ;  and 
herrings,  together  with  a  small  species  of 
salmon,  may  be  caught ;  but  there  are  no 
traces  of  any  kind  of  shell-fish.  Some  of 
the  largest  Asiatic  rivers,  as  the  Ob,  the 
Lena,  and  Kovima,  roll  their  waters  into 
the  lev  sea.  The  coast  is  moderately  high, 
rbrmea  by  projecting  promontories  and 
shallow  bays,  exposed  to  every  wind  except 
the  south ;  and  it  is  covered  with  drift  wood, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Kovima  nearly  to 
Bacranof,  in  168.  29.  £.  long.,  but  no  far- 
ther east.  There  are  numerous  rein-deer, 
white  bears,  foxes,  wild  sheep,  as  also  the 
whistling  marmot,  on  the  shores ;  and  the 
bones  of  the  mammoth,  as  they  are  usually 
ealled,  are  found  both  here  and  on  the 
islands.  The  southern  coast  of  the  Frozen 
ocean  is  in  general  laid  down  too  far  north. 
*  Fsozes,  a  town  of  France,  with  230 
houses,  situated  in  Poitou.  5  miles  W.  of 
Poitiers. 

FnocHiLAtr,  a  small  island  near  the  west 
•oast  of  Scotland.  Long.  5.  10.  W.  Lat 
58.  3.  N. 

Fruga,  a  village  of  Morocco,  90  miles 
S.S.E.  of  the  capital. 

Fudges,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  Pi* 
cardy,  with  2700  inhabitants.  9  miles  N.  of 
Hesdin,  and  14'S.W.  of  Arras. 

FaumTAN,  an  island  near  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  3  miles  W.  of  Mass  Point. 

FauMo,  a  small  island  on  the  west  side 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Long.  21.  37.  £. 
Lat.65.  23.  N. 

Faun,  Nobfleur,  otTavem,  a  small, 
barren,  and  uninhabited  island  in  the  Per* 
sian  gulf,  10  miles  8.  W.  of  the  island  of 
Polior. 

Frusinone,  a  small  town  of  the  Pope- 
dom, anciently  a  town  of  the  Volsci,  56 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Rome,  and  18  N.  of 
Terracina.  Long.  13.  13.  E.  Lat.  41. 
40.  N.  . 

Frutinoen,  a  town  of  the  Swiss  canton 
of  Berne,  with  a  castle  situated  on  a  height, 
between  which  and  the  town  flows  the  nver 
Engstiichen.  It  gives  name  to  a  bailiwic, 
and  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
places  in  Switzerland.  1 7  miles  S.  of  Thun, 
and  28  N.E.  ofSion. 

Fry,  a  cape  in  Hudson's  bay.  Long.  38. 
W.  Lat.  64.  N. 

Fry's  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  the  island  of  Antigua,  2  miles  S.  of  Reed 
point. 

Fryerning,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Es- 
sex, 23  miles  N.  E.  from  London,  contain- 
ing  640  inhabitants. 


Frying- fah,  a  dangerous  shoal  which 
lies  at  the  entrance  of  Cape  Fear  river,,  in 
North  Carolina.  The  south  part  of  it  is  in 
lat  33.  32.  N. 

Frysburgh,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  York  county,  district  of  Maine, 
100  miles  N.  of  Boston. 

Frysoyta,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states, 
in  the  principality  of  Munster,  38  nuTes 
S.  S.  E.  of  Embden,  and  64  N.  of  Monster. 
Long.  7.  46.  E.  Lat.  52.  17.  N. 

Frysetak,  a  small  town  of  tbe  kingdom 
of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Lublin,  on 
the  Wisloca,  40  miles  S.  W.  of  Zamo&kL 
*  Fuca,  Straits  or  St  Juan  de,  an  inlet 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America. 
The  entrance,  which  is  about  15  miles  vide, 
lies  between  Cape  Flattery  on  the  south 
side,  in  lat  48.  20.  N.  long.  124.  23.  W., 
and  Quadra's  isles  on  the  north  side,  in  Ut. 
48.  40.  N.  These  straits  were  said  to  have 
been  originally  discovered  by  a  Greek  pilot 
of  the  island  of  Cephalonia,  Juan  de  Fua, 
who  was  dispatched  in  1592,  by  the  viceroy 
of  Mexico,  to  explore  the  west  coast  of 
North  America  for  an  inlet  which  might 
lead  to  a  communication  with  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  With  the  original  account  of  this 
discovery  the  most  romantic  tales  were  cir- 
culated respecting  the  extent  of  the  coast 
discovered,  and  the  gold,  pearls,  and  preci- 
ous stones  with  which  the  country  abound- 
ed. In  consequence  of  these  exaggerations 
or  inventions,  the  whole  story  of  de  Fact's 
voyage  and  pretended  discoveries  was  treated 
by  modern  navigators  as  a  mere  fiction; 
and  the  fact  of  any  strait  or  inlet  on  the 
American  coast,  between  the  48th  and  49th 
parallels,  was  generally  disbelieved.  In  the 
third  and  last  voyage  of  captain  Cook,  which 
was  undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  any  great  inlet  existed 
on  the  west  coast  of  America,  by  which  a 
navigable  communication  might  be  esta- 
blished with  Hudson's  or  Baffin's  hay, 
he  was  so  thwarted  by  unfavourable  winds, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  tew  headlands 
and  capes,  he  could  obtain  no  accurate  view 
of  the  coast,  until  he  reached  the  latitude 
of  55.  20.;  and  the  inlet  of  de  Fuca  of 
course  escaped  his  observation.  The  trad- 
ing vessels,  however,  which  were  drawn  to 
the  American  coast,  in  prosecution  of  the  fur 
trade,  the  advantages  of  which  were  folly 
explained  in  the  narrative  of  Cook's  list 
voyage,  having  approached  the  shore,  from 
which  Cook  had  been  driven  by  contrary 
winds,  discovered  the  identical  inlet  men- 
tioned  in  the  account  of  De  Fuca  s  voyage, 
between  the  48th  and  49th  parallels.  Cap- 
tain Afeares,  who  visited  this  coast  in  a 
trading  vessel  in  1788,  observing  this  inlet, 
was  anxious  to  explore  it,  and  he  according- 
ly equipped  his  boat  on  an  expedition  for 
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the  purpose.    After  his  crew  had  entered 
the  inlet,  they  were  attacked  hy  the  barba- 
rous inhabitants,  who  collected  around  thetn 
in  canoes,  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  thenV, 
and  afterwards  seizing  their  boat  and  anna, 
.A  desperate  attack  was  commenced  by  the 
savages,  who  had  greatly  the  advantage  in 
point  of  numbers,  and  who  Were  armed 
-with  dubs,  spears,  bows  and  arrows,  and 
slings ;  hut  the  courage  of  captain  Meares' 
crew  finally  prevailed;  the  savages  were 
repulsed,  though  with  great  difficulty ;  and 
captain  Meares,  in  consequence  of  those 
dispositions  of  the  inhabitants,  abandoned 
sdl  farther  thoughts  of  exploring  this  inhos- 
pitable shore.    The  discovery  of  a  great  in- 
let in  this  part  of  the  American  coast,  to 
-which  no  termination  had  yet  been  found, 
and  which  had  escaped  the  researches  of 
Cook  and  the  Spanish  navigators,  created 
considerable  surprise,  and  among  its  other 
effects  it  necessarily  tended  to  revive  the 
exploded  notion  of  a  navigable  communica- 
tion between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
To  ascertain  this  important  point,  an  expe- 
dition was  fitted  out  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, under  the  orders  of  captain  Vancou- 
ver, with  instructions  to  survey  the  west 
coast  of  America,  from  the  SOtn  degree  of 
lat  to  Cook's  river,  and  to  examine  all  the 
inlets  with  which  he  found  the  coast  in- 
dented.   Captain  Vancouver  having  arriv- 
ed on  the  American  coast  in  1792,  and 
discovered  this  inlet,    entered  it  in  lat. 
AS.  23|. ;  and  continuing  his  course  al- 
most directly  into  the  continent  for  near- 
ly 100  miles,  found  that  the  strait  turn- 
ed to  the  north-west  and  south-east.    The 
southerly  branch  was  found  to  terminate 
at  the  distance  of  about  70  miles,  in  lat  47. 
21.  N.  long.  237. 6.  E.  in  low  and  apparently 
swampy  lands.    The  southerly  branch  was 
accurately  surveyed  in   all  its  numerous 
inlets  by  captain  Vancouver,  and  after  run- 
ning in  a  north-west  direction,  generally  pa- 
rallel with  the  coast;  was  found  to  issue  in 
the  Pacific  ocean  by  Queen   Charlotte's 
sound,  in  N.  lat  51/45.  long.  232.  1.  £. 
The  investigation  of  this  strait  was  conducted 
with  astonishing  perseverance,  and  through 
a  course  of  most  perilous  navigation,  occa- 
sioned by  the  numerous  islands  and  sunk 
rocks  which  interrupt  the  passage,  in  many 
parts ;  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  from 
those  interruptions;  and  finally,  by  the 
great  depth  of  the  channel,  which  frequent- 
ly affords  no  anchorage;  so  that  the  vessel 
is  in  danger  of  being  driven  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wind  or  the  currents.    In  many 
places  the  strait  is  of  an  unfathomable  depth; 
and  where  it  was  only  two  miles  wide,  captain 
Vancouver  could  find  no  bottom  with  110 
fathoms  of  line.     In  general  its  shores, 
though  they  were  occasionally  low,  descend** 


ed  with  uncommon  rapidity;  and  it  was 
only  close  on  the  land  that  soundings  could 
be  gained.  In  one  place  the  soundings  de- 
creased suddenly  from  60  to  2  fathoms. 
The  shores  on  each  side  of  the  strait  are  of 
moderate  height :  those  on  the  south  side 
are  composed  of  low  sandy  cliffs,  falling 
perpendicularly  on  beaches  of  sand  or  stones. 
From  the  top  of  these  cliffy  eminences  the 
land  appears  to  take  a  further  gentle  ascent, 
and  is  entirely  covered  with  trees,  chiefly  of 
the  pine  tribe,  until  the  forest  reaches  a 
range  of  high  craggy  mountains,  which  rise 
from  the  woodland  country  in  a  very  abrupt 
manner,  with  a  few  scattered  trees  on  their 
sterile  sides,  and  their  summits  covered  with 
snow.  The  northern  shore  does  not  appear 
quite  so  high:  it  rises  gradually  from  the 
sea  aide  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  a  compact  range, 
infinitely  more  uniform,  and  much  less  co- 
vered with  snow  than  those  on  the  south- 
ern side.  The  inhabitants  were  generally 
friendly ;  but  on  one  occasion  they  showed 
a  plain  intention  of  attacking  a  boat's  crew, 
sent  by  captain  Vancouver  to  explore  some 
of  the  inlets ;  and  it  wat  only  by  the  con- 
viction of  the  powerful  means  of  resistance 
possessed  by  the  British,  that  they  desisted 
from  this  attempt  At  some  of  toe  Indian 
villages  along  the  shore,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ocean,  the  inhabitants  were  found  well 
armed  with  muskets,  and  very  dexterous  in 
the  use  of  them. 

Fuccage,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  «fl«nd 
of  Xirao,  30  miles  E.  of  Nangasaki. 

Fuckcchio,  a  village  of  Tuscany,  on  a 
lake,  18  miles  8.S.W.  of  Pistoja,  and 
22  W.  of  Florence. 

Fuchsmuhl,  a  village  of  the  Bavarian 
states,  in  the  circle  of  the  Maine,  district 
of  Waldeck,  with  800  inhabitants. 

Fuchstadt,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Maine,  near  the  Saale, 
with  600  inhabitants. 

Fudal  Baba,  a  mountain  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  10  miles  from  Konieh. 

Fudia,  one  of  the  western  islands  of  Scot* 
land,  small  and  mountainous.  Lon&\  7. 
23.  W.  Lat  57.  2.  N.  ^ 

Fu£oo,  Fooo,  or  St  Philips,  one  of 
the  Cape  de  Verde  islands,  situated  to  the 
west  of  St  Jago.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  a  volcano  issuing  from  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  which  may  be  said  in  a  manner 
to  compose  the  whole  island.  The  eruption 
appears  to  be  very  formidable,  as  not  only 
flames  and  smoke  are  vomited  almost  con- 
tinually, but  huge  rocks  are  sometimes 
thrown  into  the  air,  and  torrents  of  sulphur 
emitted.  The  quantity  of  ashes  emitted,  is 
also  said  to  be  very  great,  and  even  to  have 
been  known  to  smother  some  of  the  cattle : 
and  vessels  sailing  near  the  island  have  had 
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their  decks  strewed  with  them.  The  interim  Fdente  Pauceea,  die  second  of  the 
or  of  the  island  is  very  little  known,  bat  it  colonies  settled  in  the  middle  of  lsst  century, 
is  reported  to  suffer  much  from  the  want  of  In  the  Sierra  Morena,  between  Cordon  and 


water,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  the  produc- 
tion of  any  vegetable  except  water  melons, 
pompions,  and  others  which  flourish  in  a  dry 
soil.  Cotton  was  formerly  raised,  but  the 
drought  became  too  great  for  its  production. 
The  Portuguese  have,  however,  a  few  plan- 
tation* along  the  coast,  which  they  cultivate 
with  negro  slaves.  The  coast  is  very  abrupt 
and  rocky,  so  that  there  are  only  a  very 
few  points  at  which  it  can  be  approached. 
The  best  road  is  that  of  Fonte  de  Villa, 
immediately  opposite  to  the  capital  town. 
Long.  24*  80.  W.  Lat,  15.  0.  N. 

Fueoo  Tbrra  del.  See  Terra  del  Fuepo. 

Fuegos,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands, 
about  36  miles  in  circuit,  of  which  the  land 
rises  from  the  shore  to  the  centre.  Long. 
183.  26.  £.   Lat.  9.  20.  N. 

Fuen,  a  river  of  China,  which  runs 
into  the  Yellow  river,  in  the  province  of 
Chan-si.    Long.  110.  14.  £.  Lat.  35. 29.  N. 

Fuencaliente,  a  small  town  of  Spain, 
in  New  Castile,  near  the  source  or  the 
Xalon,  15  miles  N.  of  Siguenca. 

Fuenoirola,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in 


Seville.  Like  the  rest  of  these  establish- 
ments  it  is  going  fast  to  decay. 

FuENtB     OS     LA     PlEDRA,     a   tDWB    of 

Spain,  in  Grenada,  situated  Bear  a  salt  lab, 
with  a  celebrated  mineral  spring,  kuovn 
to  the  ancients.    6  miles  from  Antequera. 

Fuente  Rabia.    See  Fontantbia. 

FuBNTELCEsrsn,  a  smalltown  of  Spain, 
in  the  district  of  Montejo,  40  miles  N.  E. 
of  Segovia. 

Fuente lsol,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  m 
Old  Castile,  32  miles  N.  of  Avila. 

Foentes,  a  fortress  of  Lombardy,  where 
the  Adda  mils  into  the  lake  of  Coma  la 
1796  it  was  dismantled  by  the  French.  22 
miles  S.  W  of  Sondrio,  and  30  N.  E.  of 
Como.  Long  9. 24,  59.  £.  Lat.  46. 8.29.  N. 

Fuentes,  a  town  and  county  of  Spain,  ia 
Arragon,  on  the  Ebro,  with  a  Carthusua 
monastery.    20  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Saragos*. 

Fuentes  d'Onore,  a  small  town  of 
Spain,  13  miles  west  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
It  was  the  scene  of  some  sharp  fighting  in 
the  beginning  of  May  1811,  the  French 
army   under   Massena  making   reiterated 


the  province  of  Grenada,  situated  on  the    attempts  to  advance,  and  preserve  the  fort- 


Mediterranean,  14  miles  £.  of  Marbella. 

Fuen-hon  a  city  of  Chins,  of  the  first 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Pe-tche-li,  celebrat- 
ed for  its  fine  streets  and  triumphal  arches. 

Fuensauda,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New 
Castile,  18  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Toledo. 

Fu  en-si,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Chan-si,  12  miles 
W.N.W.of  Teko. 

Fuen-tchbou,  a  city  of  China,  of  the 
first  rank,  in  the  province  of  Chan-si, 
situated  on  the  river  Fuen.  It  is  celebrat- 
ed for  its  hot  baths.  280  miles  S.  W.  of 
Pekin.  Long.  111.  20.  £.  Lat.  37.  20. 
K. 

Fuente  be  Cartos,  a  small  town  of 
Spanish  Estremadura,  12  miles  £.  of 
Llerena. 

Fuente  Guinaldo,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Salamanca.  It  was  used  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  war  of  the  succession, 
as  a  depot  for  corn  and  cattle  ;  in  1734  it 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Portuguese 
under  the  marquis  das  Minas.  16  miles 
N.  \V.  of  Coria. 

Fuente  de  la  Fiouera,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  Valencia,  built  on  a  rock  at  the 
foot  of  a  calcareous  mountain.  It  stands 
at  the  entrance  of  a  beautiful  valley,  and 
has  a  church  containing  fine  paintings.  Po- 

nlation  2250.    66  miles  S.  £.  of  Valencia, 
ng.  4.  4.  W.   Lat  38.  55.  N. 
Fuente  Ovejuna,  a  small  town  of  Spain, 
iu  the  province  of  Cordova,  on  the  Guadiana, 
32  miles  N.  W.  of  Cordova. 


ress  or  Almeida,  which  was  surrounded  by 
the  British  after  Massena's  hasty  retreat 
from  Portugal.  The  last  attack  of  the 
French,  on  7th  May,  was  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter,  ana  their  army  retreated 
•across  the  Agueda  in  the  night.  However, 
the  garrison  of  Almeida  found  means  to 
escape  in  the  night  of  the  10th. 

Fuerbach,  a  village  of  Baden,  18  nulet 
S.  of  Friburg.  In  1796,  the  French  were 
.defeated  here  by  the  Austrian*. 

Fderte  Rio,  a  river  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Sonora,  which  rises  in  27 
north  latitude,  and  110  west  longitude,  and 
runs  into  the  gulf  of  California.  It  crosses 
the  whole  province,  and  is  nearly  150  miles 
long.  It  is  also  the  name  of  several  incon- 
siderable aettlements  in  different  parts  of 
Spanish  America. 

Fuessen,  a  small  town  of  the  Bavarian 
states,  upon  die  Lech.  Population  1300. 
It  had  a  celebrated  Benedictine  abbey,  which 
was  secularised  in  1802.  In  1745,  peace 
was  concluded  here  between  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 
47  miles  S.  of  Augsburg,  and  65  &  of 
Constance.  Long.  70. 43.  £.  Lat  47. 34.  N. 

Fuezen,  a  village  of  Baden,  with  1100 
inhabitants,  5  miles  N.  by  £.  of  Fureten- 
berg,  and  10  S.  of  Villingen. 

Fufa,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Ninhon,  140  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Jedde, 

Tuoa,  one  of  the  Babuyanes  islands, 
about  22  miles  in  ciraimference.  Long. 
121.  27.  E.  Lat.  19b  N. 
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Fugger,  the  name  of  certain  lordships 
in  Suabia,  possessed  by  a  family  called  Fug- 
fjer,  who  having  acquired  a  large  property 
fit  Augsburg  in  the  1 6th  century,  were  rais- 
ed to  the  dignity  of  count*  of  the  empire. 
The  family  became  divided  in  course  of 
time  into  nine  branches ;  their  possessions 
collectively  contain  a  population  of  30,000, 
and  are  now  subject  in  part  to  Wirtem* 
burg,  in  part  to  Bavaria. 

Fuoo lesion,  or  Fulston,  a  parish  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  83  miles 
W.  S.  W.  from  Loudon,  containing  about 
600  inhabitants. 

Fugitiva,  a  small  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by  the  Spanish 
navigator  Quiros  in  1606.  Long.  151. 50.  W. 
Lat.  14.  20.  S. 

Fuhme,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the 
Jirincipality  of  Anhalt,  which  becomes 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
falls  into  the  Mulda  near  Steinfurt,  and 
the  other  into  the  Saale  at  Drobel. 

Fohne,  a  small  river  of  Brandenburg, 
near  the  confined  of  the  Ucker  and  the 
Middle  Mark;  it  fulls  into  the  Oder. 

Fuhrfeld,  a  small  town  of  Baden,  near 
-which  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  in  1622.  4  miles 
8.  W.of  Wimpfen. 

Fv  if  san  ah.    See  Fusana. 
Fuicrt.    See  Waldjeucht.  v. 

Fold  a,  a  province  or  district  of  Ger- 
many,   to   the  northward  of  Franconia, 
the  chief  part  of  which  is  now  included  in 
the  dominions  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  the  extent 
of  that  part  is  649  square  miles,  its  popu- 
lation 64,000.    It  is  in  general  mountainous 
and  woody ;  its  chief  river  k  the  Fulda. 
It  is  little  adapted  to  tillage,  but  the  pas- 
tures are  considerable,  and  the  culture  of 
potatoes  and  kitchen  vegetables  very  ex- 
tensive.    The  inhabitants  are  in  general 
poor,  and  strangers  to  almost  any  manu- 
facture but  the  spinning  of  yarn  and  weav- 
ing of  linen.    The  territory  possessed  by 
Hesie-Casscl   under  the  name  of  Fulda 
forms  the  chief  part  of  the  former  bishop- 
ric or  principality,  which  was  subject  tor 
many  ages  to  the  nead  of  the  famous  Bene- 
dictine  abbey  of  Fulda.    In    1809  this 
territory  was  secularised  and  first  given 
to  the  prince  of  Nassau  Orange,  in  com- 
pensation  for  his  losses  in  the  Nether- 
lands, but  it  was  resumed  by  Bonaparte  in 
1810.    In  1814  it  was  divided,  a  district 
containing  97,000  inhabitants  being  given 
to  Saxe    Weimar,    and  the  rest  of  the 
country  to  Prussia.  Prussia  has  subsequent- 
ly ceded  her  portion  to  Hesse-Cassel,  and 
the  latter  government  has  given  it  the  tide 
•f  the  grand  duchy  of  Fulda,  with  a  consti- 
tution different  from  thst  of  the  other  Hes- 
sian states.  It  is  divided  into  eight  bajliwics. 
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s  Fouda,  a  town  of  Hesse-Cassel,  thrca* 
pital  of  the  foregoing  province,  and  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  situated  on  the  river  Fulda. 
The  chief  building  here  is  the  episcopal 
palace ;  the  university  has  been  converted 
into  a  lyceum  or  academy  with  six  teachers, 
but  there  is  still  an  ecclesiastical  seminary. 
The  inhabitants,  in  number  7500,  manu- 
facture woollens,  linen,  and  earthen  ware. 
In  the  environs  is  an  elegant  pleasure  castle, 
called  the  Fatanerie.  43  miles  E.  of  Wets-* 
lar,  and  63  E.  N.  £.  of  Menu.  Long.  9. 
44.  £.    Lat  50.  33.  57.  N. 

Fulda,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rises 
on  a  hill  called  the  Rhone,  passes  by  the 
town  of  Fulda,  flows  through  Hesse-Cassel, 
and  joins  the  Werra  near  Munden,  in  the 
princinahty  of  Brunswick,  after  which  the 
united  streams  take  the  name  of  Weaer. 
In  the  lower  part  it  is  navigable  for  small 
boats. 

Fulgent,  St,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  La  Vendee,  containing 
1650  inhabitants.  9  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Montaigu,  and  17  N.  E.  of  La  Roche  sur 
Yonne. 

Fulham,  a  village  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  789 
feet  long  and  34  wide.  It  wad  begun  and 
finished  in  1799,  and  cost  L.  23,075.  The 
bishop  of  London  has  a  palace  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
church,  with  fine  and  extensive  gardens, 
containing  many  rare  plants.  Fulham  is  a 
place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  a  grant 
of  the  manor  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
year  691.  From  its  vicinity  to  the  metro- 
polis, there  are  many  fine  villas  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Population  5903.  4  miles 
from  London. 

Fullburn,  or  Fullbournx,  a  parish  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  55 
miles  from  London,  containing  70S  inhabit* 
ants. 

Fullerton,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  of  Antigua.  Long.  61. 
35.  W.  Lat.  17.  13.  X.  It  is  also  the 
name  of  a  cape  in  Hudson's  bay.  Long.  88. 
80.  W\    Lat.  64. 10.  N. 

Fuli  ertool,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Oude,  and  district  of  Pillibeat  It 
is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  a  small 
river,  by  means  of  which  the  inhabitants 
are  enabled  to  export,  during  the  rainy  sea* 
son,  timber,  bamboos,  and  cotton,  to  Luck- 
now.    Long.  80.  £.    Lat.  28.  35.  N. 

Fulkeck,  a  town  of  Moravia,  with 
3050  inhabitants,  and  large  manufactures 
of  cloth.  This  is  a  place  of  considerable 
consequence  in  the  history  of  the  Moravian 
church*  SI  miles  N.  E.  of  Prsrau.  Long. 
17.  56.  E.    Lot.  49.  37.  Jt. 
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Fulta,  a  town  of  Bengal,  situated  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Bnagguarutty,  or 
Hoogly  river,  about  25  miles  below  Cal- 
cutta. It  was  at  this  place  that  the  Eng- 
lish, who  escaped  the  horrors  of  the  black- 
hole,  took  refuge  on  board  their  ships  m 
the  year  1756,  when  flying  from  the  ven- 
geance of  die  nabob  Suraje  Addowleh, 
and  continued  here,  for  nearly  six 
months,  till  reinforced  from  Madras.  Du- 
ring this  period  they  lost  a  great  number  of 
people,  owing  to  the  unheal  thiness  of  the 
place,  and  their  being  much  crowded  on 
board  their  vessels.  The  anchorage  here  is 
safe,  being  protected  from  the  swell  of  the 
sea,  and  the  bottom  a  stiff  clay.  Good 
water  may  be  procured  here;  there  is  also  an 
excellent  market  and  a  convenient  inn  fbr 
the  accommodation  of  Europeans.  Long. 
88.  «0.  E.  Lat.  S2.  19.  N. 

Fultawaey,  a  town  of  Bengal,  26  miles 
N.  of  the  city  of  Puroeah. 

Fulvy,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Yonne,  near  the  Armancon, 
11  miles  S.  E.  of  Tonnerre. 

Fulwar,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Lahore,  on  the  bank  of  the  Setiege  river, 
belonging  to  the  Seiks. 
'  Fumay,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ardennes,  on  the  Meuse, 
containing  1750  inhabitants.  The  princi- 
pal traffic  is  in  slates,  of  which  there  is  a 
large  quarry  in  'the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town.  11  miles  N.  E.  of  Rocroi,  and  20  N. 
of  Mezierea. 

Fumbo,  one  of  the  Querimba  islands,  in 
the  Indian  sea.    Lat  IS.  6.  S. 

Fumel,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  with 
2100  inhabitants.  3  miles  N.  of  Tournois, 
and  9  E.  S.  E.  of  Monflanquin. 

Fumen,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Ghilan,  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Reshd. 

Fumone,  a  town  of  the  Popedom,  in  the 
Campagna,  with  a  castle  seated  on  an  emi- 
nence. In  this  castle  pope  Celestine  V. 
after  being  prevailed  on  to  resign  his  dig- 
nity, was  imprisoned  by  his  successor  Bo- 
niface VIIl.  and  is  said  to  have  been  star- 
ved to  death.    4  miles  N.  W.  of  Alatri. 

Funai,  or  Fugeo,  a  town  of  Japan,  si- 
tuated in  a  bay  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
island  of  Xhno.  Long.  133.  20.  E.  Lat. 
S3.  20.  N. 

Funchal,  a  considerable  'seaport  town 
in  the  island  of  Madeira,  of  which  it  is  the 
capital.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  bay,  the  extremities  of  which  are 
formed  by  two  steep  promontories,  compo- 
sed of  volcanic  rocks.  The  chy  la  irregular- 
ly built.  "The  streets  are  narrow,  winding, 
ill  paved,  and  dirty.  Some  rivulets  indeed 
descend  from  the  mountains,  and  pass 
through  them;  bat  these  only  render  the 
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place  more  offensive,  as  the  inhabitants 
throw  into  them  all  their  filth,  so  that  they 
become  puddles,  in  which  the  hogs  which 
go  at  liberty  through  the  streets  are  con- 
stantly wallowing.  The  only  handsome 
houses  are  those  of  the  English  merchants 
resident  at  Funchal.  Churches  and  con- 
vents are  numerous,  as  in  all  Catholic 
cities;  but  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
their  construction,  except  that  the  roof  and 
the  ornaments  are  formed  of  that  cedar 
wood  with  which  the  island  is  said  to  have 
been  covered  at  the  period  of  its  discovery. 
We  may  add  the  chapel  of  skulls,  in  which 
those  sad  monuments  of  mortality  are  sym- 
metrically disposed,  after  the  manner  of  a 
similar  erection  at  Rome. 

The  country  behind  Funchal  rises  rapid- 
ly, and  consists  of  black  rocks  of  lava, 
which,  intermingled  with  plantations  of 
the  most  brilliant  verdure,  and  contrasting 
with  the  white  houses  of  the  town,  com- 
pose a  brilliant  landscape.  These  planta- 
tions are  adorned  with  a  great  number  of 
country  houses,  churches,  and  monasteries, 
which,  from  their  elevated  and  picturesque 
site,  produce  a  striking  effect.  To  the 
stranger  approaching  the  shore,  the  scene  is 
farther  enlivened  by  the  vessels  at  anchor,  by 
the  barks  which  sail  along  the  coast,  and 
by  a  small  island  formed  by  an  enormous 
mass  of  lava,  and  covered  with  fortifications. 

The  trade  of  Funchal  consists  almost  en- 
tirely in  exporting  the  wine  which  is  the 
produce  of  the  island,  and  is  so  much  con- 
sumed in  the  British  dominions  and  settle- 
ments. It  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  English 
merchants,  who  reside  there  in  great  num- 
bers, and  form  the  moat  opulent  class  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  export  the, Madeira 
not  only  to  Britain,  but  to  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  The  bay  does  not  offer  any 
secure  anchorage,  and  the  south  winds  even 
render  it  dangerous  during  the*  equinoxes. 
Landing  is  also  difficult,  owing  to  the  great 
surf  which  breaks  upon  the  shore.  The 
town  is  strongly  fortified  towards  the  sea, 
but  its  defence  on  the  land  side  has  been 
almost  entirely  neglected;  an  inexcusable 
overnight,  since  there  are  several  bays  at  no 
great  distance,  at  which  an  enemy  may  dis- 
embark without  danger.  Ships  touching 
here  fbr  refreshment  may  obtain  water, 
wine,  fruits,  and  vegetables;  but  fresh 
meat  and  poultry  are  high  priced,  and  can- 
not be  obtained  without  permission  of  the 
governor.  Long.  17.  6.  15.  W.  Lat.  32. 
37.  40.  N. 

Funchbon,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which 
runs  into  the  Blackwater,  6  miles  N.  of 
Rathcormuck,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

Fundaom,  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  in . 
the  province  of  Beira,  28  miles  W.  of  Al- 
ftyates. 
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Fundi,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Lavoro,  43  miles  N.  W.  of 
Naples. 

Fundo,  a  small  town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Moldavia,  44  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
Birlat- 

Funoy,  Bat  of,  a  large  bay  in  North 
America,  which  opens  between  the  islands 
of  Penobscot  bay,  in  Lincoln  county,  Maine, 
and  cape  Sable,  the  south-western  point  of 
Nova  Scotia.  It  extends  about  200  miles 
in  a  north-east  direction ;  and  with  Verte 
bay,  which  pushes  into  the  land  in  a  south- 
west direction  from  the  straits  of  Northum- 
berland, forms  a  very  narrow  isthmus,  which 
unites  Nova  Scotia  to  the  continent ;  and 
where  the  division  line  runs  between  that 
province  and  New  Brunswick*  From  its 
mouth  up  to  Passamaquoddy  bay,  on  its 
.  north-west  side,  situated  between  the  pro- 
vince of  New  Brunswick  and  the  district  of 
Maine,  are  a  number  of  bays  and  islands 
on  both  sides,  and  thus  far  it  contracts  its 
breadth  gradually.  It  is  19  leagues  across 
from  St  John's,  in  New  Brunswick,  to  the 
gut  of  Annapolis,  in  Nova  Scotia;  where 
the  tides  are  rapid,  and  rise  30  feet  Above 
this  it  preserves  nearly  an  equal  breadth, 
until  its  waters  are  formed  into  two  arms, 
by  a  peninsula,  the  western  point  of  which 
is  called  Cape  Chignecto.  At  the  head  of 
the  north-eastern  arm/  called  Chignecto 
channel,  which  with  bay  Verte  forms  the 
isthmus,  the  tides  rise  60  met.  In  the  basin 
of  Minas,  which  is  the  east  arm  or  branch 
*>f  this  bay,  the  tides  rise  40  feet.  These 
tides  are  so  rapid  as  to  overtake  animals 
feeding  on  the  shore. 

Fun jen,  a  Danish  island  in  the  Baltic, 
separated  from  Jutland  by  the  narrow  pas- 
sage called  the  Little  Belt.  It  ranks  next 
to  Zealand  in  extent  and  political  impor- 
tance, being  35  miles  long  and  30  broad. 
It  has  a  surftce  ef  1200  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  130,000.  It  is  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces barley,  pate,  buck  wheat,  rye,  and 
vegetables,  considerably  beyond  the  con* 
sumption  of  the  inhabitants ;  these  products 
furnish,  along  with  horses  and  black  cattle, 
the  means  of  a  brisk  export  trade,  chiefly  to 
Norway  and  Sweden.  The  orchards  of 
Funen  are  abundant,  and  honey  of  superior 
quality  is  there  made  and  exported.  Wood 
being  very  scarce,  and  coal  not  found,  the 
usual  fuel  is  turf.  The  capital  is  Odensee, 
which  communicates  with  the  sea*  by  a 
river  and  canal. 

Funes,  a  settlement  of  Quito,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Pastes,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
abundant  river  Guaitara. 

FuNFKiacHEN,orPsTs,atownofHungary, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Baranya,  between  the 
Draveand  the  Danube.  I  tie  situated  at  thefoot 
of  a  hill,  in  a  district  that  u  fertile,  parti? 


cularly  in  wine;  contains  11,500  inhabit* 
ants,  and  is  a  bishop's  see.  The  episcopal 
library  has  several  rare  books  and  manu- 
scripts, and  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
are  found  Roman  antiquities.  It  was  in 
possession  of  the  Turks  from  1543  to  1686. 
In  1664,  it  was  attacked  by  an  Austrian 
army,  taken  by  assault,  and  given  up  for 
three  days  to  plunder.  A  university  was 
founded  here  in  1364,  hot  fell  into  decay 
when  the  Turks  obtained  possession  of  the 
place,  and  it  has  not  since  been  re-establish- 
ed. 140  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Belgrade,  and 
175  S.  8.  £.  of  Vienna.  Long.  18.  45.  89. 
E.    Lat.  46.  5.  13.  N. 

Fungbno,  a  country  represented  in  our 
maps  as  situated  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
behind  Congo;  bat  it  is  quite  unknown, 
and  its  existence  even  may  be  considered  as 
doubtruL 

Funikokedv,  a  considerable  town  of 
Kaarta,  in  Western  Africa,  36  miles  N.  of 
Kemmoo. 

Fun*,  a  small  island  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  north-east  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
Long.  53.  15.  W<    Lat.  50-  N. 

Funkabun,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Mazanderan,  15  miles  W.  of 
Fehrabad. 

Funtinodon,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  63  miles  S.  from 
London,  containing  681  inhabitants. 

Fitorli,  a  smalltown  of  Naples,  in  A- 
bruzzo  Citra,  21  miles  S.  8.  £.  of  Sulmona. 

Fura,  a  small  island  near  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland,  5  miles  W.  of  Udrigill  Head. 

Fura,  a  mountain  of  Mocaranga,  in. 
Eastern  Africa,  in  which  gold  mines  are 
found. 

Fur  a  do  Monte.    See  Laronco. 

Furajanna,  Loo,  a  village  of  Fooladoo, 
in  Western  Africa. 

Fur  an  s,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs 
into  the  Isere,  near  Romans. 

Furca,  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  the  Valais,  so  called  from  its 
being  divided  into  two  points,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  a  fork.  It  stands  m  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  canton,  and  forms 
the  middle  point  of  the  Alps,  sending  off  se- 
veral branches  through  the  Valais  and  Pied- 
mont, and  others  which  separate  the  Ober« 
land  of  Bern  from  the  Valais.  Towards 
the  east  it  also  sends  off  several  ridges  along 
the  south  borders  of  the  Grisons.  Several 
great  rjvers  have  their  sources  in  these 
mountains ;  the  Rhone,  which  flows  south-* 
west,  the  Reuss,  which  flows  south-east, 
while  the  Aar,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ti- 
cino,  also  rise  in  mountains  connected 
with  this  central  elevation,  and  flow  in  op- 
posite directions.  A  road  passes  between 
the  two  divisions,  and  in  the  highest  past 
of  this  road  is  a  cross  indicating  tfee  boms** 
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«ry  between  the  Valais,  and  the  district  of 
Urseren,  in  the  canton  of  Uri.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  is  14,000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Furgula,  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  13 
miles  W.  of  Chiavenna. 

Fured,  a  small  town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Swlnok,  inhabited  by  Calvinists, 
with  a  celebrated  medicinal  bath. 

Fubjbld,  a  small  town  of  Wirtemberg, 
9  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Helbronn. 

Fdrfkld,  a  village  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
lately  in  the  French  arrondissement  of 
Menta,  with  800  inhabitant*. 

Foriana,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which  runs 
into  the  sea  on  the  north  coast.  Long.  12. 
45.  B.   Lat.  38.  11.  N. 

Furina,  a  river  of  Cuba,  which  runs 
into  die  Spanish  main.  Long.  76. 10.  W, 
Lat.  90.  3.  N. 

Furneaux  Island,  an  island  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  of  a  circular  form, 
about  90  leagues  in  circuit.  The  northern 
shore  is  covered  with  clusters  of  trees  of  an 
agreeable  appearance;  but  the  rest  consists 
merely  of  a  narrow  ledge  of  rocks,  over 
which  the  surf  beats  with  great  violence. 
A  large  lagoon  of  sea  water  occupies  the  in- 
terior, which  is  deeper  under  the  wooded 
part.  Here  captain  Cook  saw  a  canoe  with 
six  or  seven  men.  Long.  143. 16.  W.  Lat. 
17.  5.  S. 

Furneaux  Islands,  a  cluster  of  islands 
.  in  Bast  strait,  between  New  Holland  and 
Van  Dieman's  land.  Their  number  is  not 
precisely  ascertained,  but  the  principal  are 
Great  island,  which  exceeds  40  miles  in 
length,  Cape  Barren  island,  Clarke's,  and 
Preservation  island.  Besides  these,  there 
are  others  of  smaller  siae,  together  with 
many  islets,  The  lower  parts  are  sandy, 
or  containing  swamps  and  pools ;  and  the 
basis  of  most  of  these  islands  is  a  whitish 
granite.  All  are  overrun  with  brush- wood 
and  stunted  trees,  which  latter  are  rare,  and 
never  exceed  the  height  of  12  feet.  Ve*e- 
tablesin  general  are  scanty  throughout,  andas 
if  thesoilitself  wereunfitfor  vegetation,  a  sin- 
gular phenomenon  is  beheld  in  Preservation 
island,  where  in  a  certain  spot  the  trees 
have  undergone  a  partial  petrifaction  to- 
wards the  roots.  Two  species  of  seals  are 
found  here;  as  also  the  kangaroo,  wom- 
bat, and  duck-billed  ant-eater.  Snakes  of 
different  species  with  venomous  fang3  oc- 
cur on  the  confines  of  the  brush- wood.  The 
sheer  water  or  sooty  peterrl  appears  in  in- 
numerable flocks,  clouding  the  sky  at  sun- 
set, and  then  retiring  to  burrows  in  the 
ground.  These  islands  are  resorted  to  for 
the  seal  fishery,  and  afford  a  temporary  re- 
sidence to  those  employed  in  it,  as  they 
are  uninhabited.  But  considerable  diffi- 
culties oppose  their  being  rendered  a  per- 


manent abode,  among  which  the  intricacy 
of  the  navigation  and  scarcity  of  fresh 
water  are  not  the  least  Furneaux  islaads 
were  first  visited  by  Mr  Bass,  along  with 
captain  Flinders,  in  1798,  and  have  been 
repeatedly  visited  since  that  time. 

Furnes,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
West  Flanders,  near  the  sea,  on  a  canal 
which  goes  from  Bruges  to  Dunkirk.  It  is 
small,  but  neat,  has  an  elegant  town-house, 
and  contains  a  population  of  3200.  The 
air  was  formerly  unhealthy,  on  account  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  marshes,  which  are 
now  drained.  This  town  has  a  brisk  trade 
in  corn,  hops,  cheese,  and  butter.  15  miles 
8.  W.  of  Ostend,  and  80  N.N.  W.  of 
Ypres.  Long.  2.  99.  61.  £.  Lat  51.  4. 
83.  N. 

Fukeah,  a  town  of  Persia,  fo  the  pro- 
vince of  Khorasaan,  situated  in  a  fertile, 
valley,  watered  by  a  stream  from  the  moan- 
tains.  It  is  large,  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  has  extensive  gardens.  65  miles  N.  of 
Dooshak.  Long.  61. 16.  £.  Lat  39. 95.  N. 

Fuebuckabad,  a  district  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Agra,  situated  between  the 
rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  between  the 
27th  and  88th  degrees  of  northern  latitude. 
This  district  formerly  belonged  to  Canouge ; 
but,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
was  assigned  aa  a  jagier  to  an  Afghan  chief 
named  Mohammed  Khan  Bunguah,  whose 
descendants  taking  advantage  of  the  weak 
state  of  the  court  of  Delhi,  became  inde- 
pendent, and  were  frequently  engaged  ia 
war  with  the  nabobs  of  Oude,  but  at  length 
became  tributary  to  them.  In  the  year 
1801  the  nabob  of  Furruckabad  was  takea 
under  the  English  protection  ;  but  the  state 
of  the  country  was  found  so  wretched,  and 
the  revenues  so  ill  paid,  that  he  shorth 
after  agreed  to  make  over  the  territory  with 
all  the  civil  and  military  jurisdiction,  for  an 
annual  pension  of  180,000  rupees,  or  about 
L.  19,000  sterling.  Since  that  period  the 
district  is  improving,  and  m  managed  by  a 
judge,  collector,  &c  subject  to  the  court  of 
circuit  of  Bareilly. 

FuaauciABAD,  a  fortified  sown,  and  ca- 
pital of  the  above  district,  situated  about  t 
mile  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Ganges ; 
it  contains  a  small  citadel  and  the  palace  of 
the  nabob.  It  carries  on  an  advantageous 
trade  with  Cashmeer  and  other  parts  of 
India,  and  derives  considerable  beseiit  from 
the  extensive  military  cantonments  of 
Futtehghur  in  its  vicinity.  Its  inhabitant! 
are  nearly  in  equal  proportions,  Hindoos 
and  Mahometans.  The  latter  formerly  bore 
a  very  bad  character,  and  it  was  considcrta' 
unsafe  to  approach  the  city  after  dusk ;  but 
aince  they  were  taken  under  the  British 
protection,  and  the  introduction  of  a  good 
police,  they  are  much  reformed.    They  art 
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*  handsome  people,  and  brave  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  was  under  the  walls  of  this 
place  that,  in'  1804,  the  gallant  lord  Lake, 
after  several  days  pursuit,  came  up  with, 
and  totally  defeated  the  Mahratta  chief 
Iiolkar,  Who  narrowly  escaped  being  taken 
prisoner.  In  order  that  the  dignity  of  the 
nabob  may  be  properly  supported,  the  judge 
and  other  civil  officers  do  not  reside  in  the 
city,  but  in  the  cantonments  of  Futtehghur. 
Long.  79.  33.  E.  Lat.  27.  33.  N. 

Furbuckabad,  a  town  of  Bengal,  situ- 
ated on  the  western  bank  of  the  Ganges,  18 
miles  south  of  Rajemahel,  commanding  a 
noble  prospect  of  the  Ganges,  and  of  the 
adjoining  hills.  Long.  87.  45.  E,  Lat.  24. 
44.  N. 

Fubrucknaghub,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Dehli.  Long.  76. 41.  E.  Lat. 
88.  30.  N. 

Furry's  Town,  a  town  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  in  St  James  county,  20  miles 
N.  £.  of  Savannah  la  Men 

Fursey,  a  small  island  of  England,  at 
the  entrance  of  Poole  harbour. 

Fubstenau,  a  small  town  of  Hanover, 
Id  the  principality  of  Osnabruck.  It  con- 
tains 900  inhabitants,  and  is  8  miles  S.  W. 
of  Lingen,  and  15  N.  N.  W.  of  Osnabruck. 

Fubstenau,  a  small  town  of  Saxony,  in 
the  margraviate  of  Meissen.  3  miles  S.  of 
Lauenstein. 

Furstenau,  a  small  town  of  Prussia,  8 
miles  N.  of  Marienburg. 

Furstenau,  a  small  town  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  4  miles  N.  of  Erbach. 

Fubstknau,  a  village  of  Silesia,  16 
miles  S.  W.  of  Breslau. 

Furstenberg,  a  district  of  Suabia,  for- 
merly an  independent  principality,  but 
which,  since  the  dissolution  of  toe  old  Ger- 
man constitution  in  1806,  has  belonged 
chiefly  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden.  Small- 
er portions  of  it  were  at  the  same .  time 
made  over  to  Wirtemberg  and  the  house 
of  HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen.  The  whole 
contains  about  83,000  inhabitants,  on  a 
surface  of  860  square  miles ;  it  is  in  gene- 
ral mountainous  and  woody,  but  has  good 
pastures,  and  occasionally  tracts  adapted  to 
tillage.  Here  are  mines  of  iron  and  cop- 
per;  the  chief  objects  of  manufacture  -are 
straw  hats,  and  time  pieces  of  all  kinds, 
whether  in  wood,  brass,  or  iron.  The  in- 
habitants are  in  general  Catholics.  The 
family  of  Furstenberg  is  very  ancient,  and 
have  their  residence  at  Donau  Eschingen. 
The  village  of  Furstenberg  is  an  insigni- 
ficant place,  14  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Schaff- 
hausen,  and  remarkable  for  nothing  but  a 
rained  castle,  the  original  seat  of  the 
family. 

Furstenberg,  a  small  town  of  the  Prus- 
sian states,  in  Lower  Lusatia,  on  the  Oder. 


It  contains  1350  inhabitants,  and  its  river 
tolls  bring  in  about  3000  crowns  yearly  to 
the  government.  11  miles  N.  of  Guben, 
and  13  S.  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  Long. 
14.  48.  E.   Lat.  52.  7.  N. 

Furstenberg,  a  small  town  of  Meek- 
leuburgoStreliu,  on  the  Havel.  It  con- 
tains 1800  inhabitants,  of  whom  900  are 
Jews.  It  was  formerly  larger,  but  150 
houses  were  burned  down  in  1797,  and 
have  not  been  rebuilt.  10  miles  S.  £.  of 
StreliU,  and  40  N.  of  Berlin.  Long.  13. 
14.  fc.  Lat.  53.  10.  N. 

Furstenberg,  a  small  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  l6  miles 
W.  of  Waldeck,  and  27  W.  of  Cassel. 

Furstenberg,  a  village  of  the  Prussian 
states,  in  the  bishopric  of  Paderborn,  2 
miles  N.  £.  of  Wnnnenburg. 

Furstenberg,  See  Furiienfeid. 

Fubstenbruci,  a  small  town  of  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  circle  of  Bonzlau. 

Fubsteneck,  a  village  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
13  miles  N.  of  Fulda. 

Furstenfeld,  a  small  town  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Iser,  district  of  Dachau, 
with  1000  inhabitants. 

Fubstenjeld,  a  small  town  of  the  New 
Mark  of  Brandenburg,  10  miles  N.of  Cust- 
rin,  and  50  £.  N.  £.  of  Berlin.  Long.  14. 
32.  £.  Lat  52.  48.  N. 

Furstenfeld,  a  small  town  of  Lower 
Styria,  on  the  rivers  Feistrits  and  Lauf- 
nitz,  with  1700  inhabitants.  It  has  a  large 
manufacture  of  tobacco.  30  miles  £.  of 
Grata,  and  68  S.  of  Vienna.  Long.  15. 
37.  E.    Lat  47.  5.  N. 

Furstenwald,  a  town  of  the  Middle 
Mark  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Spree.  K 
is  well  built,  contains  2350  inhabitants, 
and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs.  It 
is  a  place  of  some  antiquity,  having  been 
taken  in  1631  by  the  Swedes:  in  1633  it 
was  unfortunately  burned  by  the  imperial- 
ists. 26  miles  £  of  Berlin,  and  20  W. 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  Long.  14. 8.  E. 
Lat.  52.  22.  N. 

Fubstenwerdeb,  a  small  town  of  the 
Uckermark  of  Brandenburg,  between  the 
Dammsee  and  Wakrensee.  10  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  Prenzkw.  Long.  13.  36.  E. 
Lat.  53. 23.  N. 

Furstenzkll,  a  small  town  of  Upper 

Bavaria,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Inn. 

Fubt,  a  market  town  of  Lower  Austria, 

near  the  monastery  of  Gothwich,  to  which 

it  belongs. 

Furth,  a  populous  town  of  Franconia, 
four  miles  west  of  Nuremberg,  and  sub* 
ject,  since  1806,  to  Bavaria.  It  is  situated 
between  the  Rednitz  and  Pegnits,  which 
join  a  little  below  the  town.  It  is  entirely 
a  manufacturing  place,  and  is  indebted  foe 
its  increase  to  the  smallness  of  die  local 
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taxes,  and  the  absence  of  corporation  re. 
strictions.  Artisans  who  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain admission  at  Nuremberg,  settle  with-* 
out  difficulty  at  Furth.  Glass  of  all  kinds, 
but  in  particular  large  mirrors,  are  made 
here:  there  is  also  a  number  of  watch- 
makers, gold-beaters,  joiners,  saddlers, 
stocking-weavers,  &c.  The  total  popula-  . 
tion  is  nearly  13,000 ;  of  these  the  Jews 
form  2?jO0,  having  here  notonly  synagogues, 
but  a  separate  spiritual  and  temporal  juris- 
diction. Their  judge  is  a  Rabbi,  from 
whom,  however,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
regular  magistrates.  The  town  iB  without 
walls,  and  of  small  extent  compared  to  its 
population,  several  families  residing  in  one 
Bouse. 

Furth,  a  small  town  of  Lower  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Regen,  not  far  from  the 
Bohemia  frontier.  It  contains  1800  inha- 
bitants, and  stands  56  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Passau,  and  86  N.  N.  E.  of  Munich.  Long, 
lfe.  43.  E.   Lafc  4».  17.  N. 

Fukth-am-Bero,  a  village  situated  in 
the  principality  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  but  be- 
longing to  Bavaria,  district  of  Kronach. 

Furtwangen,  a  small  town  of  Baden, 
with  1400  inhabitants.  13  miles  £.  by  N. 
of  Freyburg^ 

Furoo,  a  small  island  in  the  north  part 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Long.  8&  24.  £. 
Lat.  65.  40.  N. 

Furusund,  an  island  in  the  Baltic, 
belonging  to  Sweden.  Long.  18.  45.  E. 
Lat.  59.  46.  N. 

Fusaoasuoa,  a  large  river  of  New 
Grenada,  in  South  America,  which  runs 
into  (he  Magdalena.  Its  shores  abound 
with  alligators  of  an  uncommon  size. 

Fusana,  a  town  situated  in  a  moun- 
tainous district   in  the  southern  part  of 
'  Tunis,  in  Africa,  80  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Kairwan. 

Fuscaldo,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in 
Calabria  Citra,  on  the  sea  coast,  15  miles 
N.  W.  of  Cosenza. 

Fuse,  a  river  of  Germany,  which,  after 
passing  through  the  principality  of  Hilde» 
sheim,  falls  into  the  AUer  below  Zell. 

Fubhekg,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  Khoras* 
san,  which  in  the  year  1300  was  taken  by 
Tamerlane,    86  miles  N.  of  Herat. 

Fusigk  ano,  a  small  town  of  the  Eccle* 
siasticai  States,  in  the  duchy  of  Ferrara, 
on  the  river  Senio.  10  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
Ravenna,  and  $8  S.  E.  of  Ferrara. 

Fu8ina,  a  small  town  of  the  Venetian 
territory,  in  the  dnchy  of  Venice,  on  roe 
panal  of  Brenta,  4  miles  W.  of  Venice. 

Fusini,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island 
of  Niphon,  16  miles  S.  E.  of  Meaco, 

Fi78ivata>  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island 
of  Ntphon,  56  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Meaco. 
F&ssach,  a  large  village  of  the  Tyro), 


on  the  6outh-east  side  of  the  lake  of  Con* 
stance. 

Futak,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Danube,  opposite  Peter  Wardein,  situated 
in  a  plain,  16  miiesS.  S.  E.  of  Bacs, 

Futtehabad,  a  town  of  HiDdostao, 
province  of  Agra,  15  miles  &  of  that  city. 

Futtehabad,  a  town  of  Hindoatan, 
province  of  Dehly,  district  of  Unsafe— 
Futteh  signifying  victory,  wherever  a 
battle  was  gained  by  the  imperial  anna 
the  name  of  the  nearest  village  was  chang* 
ed  to  the  Town  of  Victory;  towns  there- 
fore of  Hindoatan  beginning  this  way  « 
innumerable. 

FuTTBHGRUR,  a  town  of  Hindustan, 
situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river 
Ganges,  3  miles  from  the  city  of  Furruek- 
abed,  formerly  a  very  extensive  military 
cantonment,  but  now  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  civil  establishment  of  the  Furruckabad 
district.    Long.  79. 34.  E.    Lat.  87. 582.  N. 

Futtehfoor,  the  name  of  two  towns  of 
Hindoatan,  the  first  in  the  province  of 
Allahabad,  the  latter  in  Ajmeer. 

Futtehfoor,  formerly  called  Sikry,  a 
town  of  Hindoatan,  province  of  Agra.  It 
is  thus  described  in  tne  Ayeen  Akbery.  It 
was  formerly  a  village  dependent  on  Byaneh, 
and  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  84  miks 
from  Agra.  It  has  a  stone  fort  containing 
magnificent  buildings;  and  over  one  of  the 
gates  are  two  astonishing  elephants  carved 
in  stone.  The  royal  palace  and  die  houses 
of  the  nobility  are  built  upon  the  mountain; 
but  the  plains  are  also  decorated  with  manv 
houses  and  gardens.  His  majesty  (Akbar) 
has  caused  to  be  erected  upon  the  top  of  the 
mountain  a  mosque,  a  college,  and  a  mo* 
nastery  for  Soofees  (mystics),  which  are  the 
admiration  of  all  travellers.  Adjoining  to 
the  city  is  a  lake  extending  84  miles  ;  and 
upon  the  edge  of  it  his  majesty  has  con- 
structed an  amphitheatre  with  high  towers: 
this  amphitheatre  is  used  for  playing  the 

re  of  chowgong,  and  for  elephant  fights, 
In  this  neighbourhood  is  a  quarry  of 
red  stone.  Abul  Fazil  has  omitted  to  men- 
tion the  reason  of  the  emperor  incurring 
so  great  an  expence,  which  was  to  gratify 
the  ambition  of  a  celebrated  saint  named 
Shall  Seleem  Cheesty,  to  the  efficacy  of 
whose  prayers  Akbar  believed  himself  in- 
debted for  the  birth  of  a  son,  to  whom,  as 
a  complement  to  the  saint,  he  gave  the  name 
of  Seleem,  afterwards  emperor,  under  the 
title  of  Jehangur.  The  tomb  of  the  saint 
is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
is  still  the  resort  of  Mahometan  pilgrims. 
Long.  77.  34.  E.   La*.  «7.  5.  N. 

Futteh  Sing,  a  district  of  Bengal,  of 
60  miles  in  circumference,  situated  to  the 
north  of  fiurdwan. 

Fptumayo,  a  small  rive?  of  Peru,  in  tfec 
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Tirovince  of  Caxamarquilla,  which  enters 
the  Guallaga,  Dear  its  source. 

Futwa,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Bahar,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
river  Pompon  with  the  Ganges,  nine  miles 
south  of  Patna.  At  this  place  there  is  now  a 
good  brick  bridge ;  but  in  the  year  1574 
the  Afghan  army,  who  were  retreating  from 
the  arms  of  the  emperor  Akbar,  fluttered 
dreadfully  bv  the  bridge  breaking  down. 
They  were  in  consequence  overtaken,  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  either  drowned 
or  put  to  the  sword.  It  is  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  table-cloths  and  sheet- 
ing, &c.    Long.  85.  28.  £.   Lat  25.  30.  N. 

Fuveau,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
with  1300  inhabitants. 

Fucr  Land,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in 
the  Lymfiord  gulf,  about  19  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, of  an  irregular  triangular  form. 
It  contains  a  town  called  Fuur,  and  two 
or  three  villages.  Long.  9.  2.  E.  Lat  56. 
60.  N. 

Fuzes  Gvahmath,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
with  3500  inhabitants. 

Fyen.    See  Funeiu 

Fyers,  or  For ebs,  a  small  river  of  Scot- 
land, in  Inverness-shire,  which,  after  run- 
ning through  the  vale  of  Fyers,  falls  into 
LochnesB.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  stu- 
pendous falls,  the  upper  one  of  70,  and  the 
lower  of  207  feet  in  perpendicular  height 
At  the  upper  fell  the  river  runs  in  a  rocky 
channel,  confined  on  each  side  by  precipices, 
which  rise  to  a  great  height.  Over  these 
rocks  it  precipitates  itself  with  great  velocity, 
forming  a  beautiful  cataract  Below  the 
fall,  and  across  the  steep  rocks,  a  bridge  has 
been  thrown,  from  which  the  first  part  of  the 
fall  is  seen  at  the  distance  of  20  yards ;  the 
second,  and  most  important  fall,  is  a  few 
yards  nearer ;  and  the  last  is  almost  imme- 
diately under  the  bridge.  From  the  arch 
of  the  bridge  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
after  the  lowest  part  of  the  fall  is  200  feet 
The  bridge  has  only  been  built  for  about 
13  years,  before  which  time  there  was  only 
a  rude  alpine  bridge,  consisting  of  some 
sticks  thrown  over  the  rocks.  At  the  lower 
fall  the  river  rushes  with  a  noise  like  thun- 
der down  the  precipice  into  the  abyss  be- 
low, in  one  unbroken  stream.  From  the 
top  of  the  adjoining  rocks  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  the  height  is  470  feet,  and  the 
height  of  the  fall  is  207  feet;  so  that  it  is 
one  oi  the  highest  in  the  world,  and  though 
not  eoual  to  many  others  in  the  mass  of  wa- 
ter which  it  throws  down,  yet  its  stream  is 
large  enough  to  create  the  most  violent  agi- 
tation beneath,  and  to  excite  the  strongest 
emotions  of  interest  and  awe  in  the  minds 
of  the  spectator. 

FVirNCDALE,  a  township  of  England)  iq 


the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Popula- 
tion 1568.  4  miles  from  Whitby,  and  242 
from  London. 

Fyne  (Loch),  a  lake  of  Scotland,  or 
arm  of  the  sea,  in  the  county  of  Argyle,  32 
miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth 
from  4  to  5  miles.  At  its  northern  extre- 
mity it  spreads  out  into  a  fine  bay  before 
Inverary,  which  being  inclosed  by  moun- 
tains, and  indented  in  different  parts  by  the* 
coast,  forms  a  variety  of  winding  inlets,  of 
which  the  effect  from  the  beautiful  inter- 
mixture of  the  sea  and  land  scenery  is  sin- 
erly  striking  and  romantic.  Loch  Fyne 
been  long  celebrated  for  the  herrings 
which  are  caught  in  it,  and  which  are  of  a 
superior  quality  to  any  found  in  the  ad* 
joining  seas.  During  the  fishery,  which 
lasts  from  July  to  January,  the  loch  is 
covered  with  boats,  of  which  about  500  will 
sometimes  be  employed  in  a  single  bay.  It 
is  calculated  that  herrings  to  the  value  of 
L.30,000  are  annually  caught  in  this  single 
arm  of  the  sea. 

Fythe  el  Both n a,  a  station  of  the 
Arabs,  in  the  southern  district  of  Algiers, 
bordering  on  the  desert.  It  is  supposed  by 
Dr  Shaw  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
quantity  of  turpentine  produced  in  its 
vicinity. 

Fyvie,  a  town  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  the  chief  manu- 
factures of  which  are  woollen  yarn  and 
stockings.    Population  S594. 

Fyzabad  (the  City  of  Abundance),  a 
city  of  Hindostan,  province  of  Oude,  situ- 
ated on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Dewab. 
or  Gogra,  adjoining  to  tjie  ancient  city  or 
Ayodha,  the  capital  of  the  celebrated  Hin- 
doo demigod  Ram,  whose  conquests  ex- 
tended to  Ceylon.  This  city  is  also  called 
Bungala,  and  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  the 
nabob  Sufder  Jung  having  about  the^year 
1740  erected  some  temporary  houses  in  an 
extensive  garden  at  this  place.  His  son' 
Shuja  Addowleh,  after  the  battle  of  Buxar, 
removed  his  residence  to  this  place,  and 
gave  orders  for  erecting  a  palace  and  other 
public  buildings.  The  officers  of  the  court 
followed  his  example,  and  the  city  rose  in  a 
few  years;  but  as  the  greater  number  of 
the  houses  were  built  in  a  hurry,  and  had 
only  tiled  roofs,  many  of  them  fell  to  decay 
scon  after  the  nabob  Assup  Addowleh  had 
transferred  the  capital  to  Lucknow ;  but  it 
is  still  a  considerable  city,  and  was  the  con- 
stant residenceof  thetwo  celebrated  Begums, 
the  mother  and  grandmother  of  the  last 
mentioned  nabob.  It  contains  some  hand- 
some tombs  belonging  to  the  reigning 
family ;  and  its  gardens  are  celebrated  for 
grapes  and  other  fruits.  The  palace  of 
Shuja  Addowleh  is  said  to  have  contained 
1000  women  at  the  time  of  hi*  death,  cmd 
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upwards  of  50  of  hi*  children.  The  Utter 
were  at  one  time  so  numerous,  that  upon 
being  asked  how  many  he  had,  he  was 
obliged  to  refer  torn  confidential  servant  be- 
fore he  could  answer  the  question.  He 
had  given  orders  for  the  erection  of  an  ex- 


tensive fortress  on  the  plan  of  Fort  William, 
on  the  north-eastern  hank  of  the  river, 
but  his  death  put  a  stop  to  the  underta- 
king, his  successor  preferring  Lucknow  for 
his  residence,  Long,  82.  10.  E.  Lat.  26. 
♦6.  N. 


G. 


Gabaret,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Gascony,  department  of  the  Landes:  it 
stands  on  the  Gelise,  and  has  1000  inha- 
bitants. 20  miles  W.  of  Condom.  Long. 
O.  22.  \V.    Lat  43.  59.  N. 

Gabarous  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  Long.  60,  W. 
Lat.  45.  50.  N.     , 

Gab  bi  a  no,  a  small  town  of  Piedmont, 
with  2100  inhabitants.  17  miles  W.  N.  W. 
of  Casal. 

Gabel,  or  Gablona,  a  small  town  of 
Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bunzlau.  It 
is  fortified  according  to  the  ancient  method, 
and  commands  an  important  pass  into 
Upper  Lusatia.  Population  1950.  Some 
battalions  of  Prussians  were  made  prison- 
ers here,  after  a  smart  engagement  with 
the  imperialists  in  1757.  In  1778,  prince 
Henry  of  Prussia  entered  Bohemia  by  this 
town,  as  did,  in  1813,  a  part  of  the  large 
Russian  force,  which  marched  in  the  end 
of  August  to  the  attack  of  Dresden.  49 
miles  N.  of  Prague.  Long.  14.  54.  B.  Lat. 
30.  44.  N. 

Gabblla,  a  small  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  west  part  of  the  province 
of  Bosnia,  on  the  ffarenta.  29  miles  S. 
by  W.  of  Mostar, 

Gabersdorf,  a  large  village  of  Silesia, 
county  of  Glats,  with  1000  inhabitants. 

Gabes.    See  Cabes. 

Gabinpa*    See  Cabenda. 

Gable  JJnp  Forelakd,  a  cape  op  the 
cast  coast  of  the  northern  island  of  New 
Zealand,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean*  Lat 
38. 15.  S. 

Cablouz,  a  large  village  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Bunzlau,  near  Turnau. 
Population  1500. 

Uaboltho,  a  small  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Saros.  Long.  21. 12.25.  £. 
Lat.  49,  20.  50.  N. 

Gabon,  Rio,  a  river  of  Western  Africa, 
flowing  through  a  country  of  the  same  name, 
situated  between  Benin  and  Cape  Lopes 
.Gonsalvo.  It  forms  a  pretty  considerable 
estuary  at  its  mouth,  in  which  are  situated 


a  number  of  small  islands  called  the  Pen* 
gos.  Here  vessels  frequently  stop  to  take 
in  water,  which  is  better  than  at  Cape 
Lopei  Gonsalvo.  The  river  affords  also 
great  convenience  for  repairing  and  refitting 
of  ships.  The  articles  of  trade  which  the 
country  affords  are  ivory,  wax,  and  honey; 
but  the  natives  are  very  difficult  to  treat 
with,  and  a  long  time  is  usually  spent  in 
palavering.  They  are  fierce,  cruel,  and  li- 
centious, the  virtue  of  their  females  being 
made  always  an  article  of  traffic  in  dealing 
with  Europeans.  They  have  kings,  but 
these  monarchs  do  not  appear  to  have 
much  authority,  and  are  very  poor. 
.  Gaboong,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  near  the  south-west  coast  of  the 
island  of  Palawan.  Long.  117. 20.  E.  Lst 
8.  9.  N. 

Gabou,  or  Jahou,  a  town  of  Western 
Africa,  in  the  interior,  between  Benin  and 
Dahomey.  A  considerable  number  of  slaves 
is  brought  from  it 

Gabriel,  a  tide  harbour  on  the  coast  of 
Lanland,  about  a  league  north  of  Salens, 
ana  from  four  to  five  leagues  east  of  Yiry 
Biry.  It  may  be  crossed  on  root  at  low 
water,  but  has  twelve  feet  on  the  flood. 
There  are  three  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour.  Long.  35.  50.  E.    Lat.  69.  25.  N. 

Gabriel,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  12  miles  S.  of  Bantry. 

Gabriel,  San,  a  village  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  New  California,  rounded  in  1771, 
and  containing  1050  inhabitants.  It  is  also 
the  name  of  several  other  inconsiderable 
settlements. 

Gace,  a  small  town  of  Normandy,  on 
the  Toulrae.  Population  1200.  20  miles 
$.  by  N.  of  Argentan. 

Ga  cillt,  a  village  of  France,  in  Brittany, 
28  miles  £t  by  N.  of  Vannes. 

G  adam  is,  a  town  of  Northern  Arnot,sur- 
rounded  by  a  territory  of  the  same  name, 
forming  a  species  of  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the 
desert  of  Sahara.  It  is  situated  south-west 
from  Tripoli*  and  north-west  from  Feszsn, 
and  forms  the  channel  by  which  these  eouib 
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tries  communicate  with  Tombractoo.  The 
caravan,  however,  from  Gadamis  to  that 
place  seldom  consists  of  more  than  130 
camels,  and  does  not  nearly  equal  the  mag- 
nitude of  that  from  Morocco.  It  passes 
through  Tuat  or  Souat,  another  oasis  si- 
tuated to  the  south-west,  on  the  road  to 
Toinbuctoo.  The  territory  of  Gadamis  i» 
•aid  to  contain  92  Tillages,  and  a  great 
number  of  Roman  ruins.  About  300  miles 
8.  W.  of  Tripoli. 

Gaodesden,  Great,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Hertfordshire,  3  miles  N.  W.  of 
Hemel  Hempstead.    Population  941. 

Gaddf.sdkn,  Little,  a  parish  of  Bng- 
land  in  Hertfordshire.  Here  is  a  beautiful 
mansion,  formerly  a  royal  paLice.  4  milea 
N.  E.  of  Berk  liampstead.  Population 
606. 

Gade,  a  river  of  England,  in  Hertford- 
sliire,from  which  the  above  villages  take  their 
names.  It  rises  on  the  borders  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, and  passing  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead, falls  into  the  Coin,  near  Richmans- 
worth,  the  grand  junction  canal  taking 
here  the  same  courje. 

Gadebuscr,  a  small  town  of  Mecklen- 
burgh-Schwerin,  on  the  Radeoast,  con- 
taining 1509  inhabitants.  Here  the  Swedes 
defeated  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  on  80th 
December  171*  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Wis- 
mar,  and  16  W.N.W.  of  Schwerin.  Long. 
11..14.E.  Lat.  53.  45.  N. 
Gadbsslbben.  See  GattertUhen. 
Gaoiacz,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Pultava,  containing  3300  in- 
habitants. 150  miles  S.E.  of  Czernigow. 
Long.  33.  0.  E.  Lat.  53.  45.  N. 

Oadib,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  which 
has  its  rise  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  falls  into 
the  Ury,  near  its  junction  with  the  Don. 

Gadou,  a  country  of  Western  Africa, 
having  Jallonhadoo  to  the  south,  Brookod 
Fooladoo  to  the  north,  and  Konkodoo  to 
the  east.  It  is  crossed  by  numerous  streams, 
which  descend  from  the  mountains  of 
Manding,  and  unite  in  forming  the  Sene- 
gal. The  tract  is  mountainous,  and  contains 
mines  of  gold,  iron,  and  saltpetre. 

Gadzhill,  a  hill  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  2i  miles  from  Rochefort, 
which  Shakespeare  lias  rendered  famous  by 
the  scenes  between  Henry  V.  and  FalatafL 
Gael,  a  small  town* of  France,  in  Brit- 
tany, 85  miles  W.  of  Rennes. 

Gablies,  anoint  of  land  and  a  bay  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  3  miles  W.  of  Dondra 
Head. 

Gaesbeck,  a  small  town  and  lordship  of 
the  Netherlands,  7  miles  S.  W.  of  Brussels. 
Gaeta,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  situated  on  a  small  promontory 
or  peninsula,  on  a  gulf  to  which  it  gives 
wme»    It  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in 


the  kingdom,  and  made  a  gallant  resistance 
to  the  French  in  July  1806.  It  lies  along 
the  shore,  from  the  centre  of  the  bay  to  the 
point  of  the  promontory.  It  is  a  Dishop'a 
see,  contains  a  cathedral,  9  churches,  and 
nearly  15,000  inhabitant*.  The  cathedral 
is  not  large,  nor  highly  decorated,  but  is 
well  proportioned  and  well  lighted.  The 
font  is  a  fine  antique  vase  of  white  marble, 
with  has  reliefs.  Opposite  the  great  portal 
of  the  cathedral  is  an  antique  column,  mark- 
ed with  the  names  of  the  winds  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  The  harbour  remains  nearly 
as  in  the  times  of  antiquity :  the  streets  are 
neatly  built,  and  well  paved:  the  general 
appearance  of  the  town  is  lively,  and  the 
environs  extremely  picturesque.  On  a  bold 
eminence  in  the  narrow  neck  that  unites 
the  promontory  or  peninsula  of  Gaeta  to  the 
continent,  stands  the  tomb  of  Minutiua 
Plaucus :  it  has  long  been  stripped  of  its 
marble  casing,  and  turned  into  a  battle- 
mented  tower  called  Torre  d'Orlando.  Bo- 
naparte conferred  the  title  of  duke  of  Gaeta 
on  his  finance  minister  Gaudir  in  1809. 
40  miles  N.  W.  of  Naples.  Long.  13.  33. 
E.  Lat.  41.  14.8.  N. 

Gafsa,  a  town  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  territory  of  Tunis,  bordering  on  the 
Bled  el  Jereede.  It  Was  anciently  called 
Capsa,  and  formed  one  of  the  strong  fort- 
resses of  Numidia.  It  is  situated  on  a  ris- 
ing ground,  surrounded  with  fine  plantar 
tions  of  almonds,  olives,  pistachios,  and 
other  fruits.  The  moisture  necessary  for 
these  plantations  is  supplied  from  two  foun- 
tains, one  in  the  citadel,  and  the  other  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  in  distributing  which, 
and  formiug  baths,  great  labour  appears  to 
have  been  employed  by  the  ancients.  These 
streams,  before  leaving  the  city,  unite  and 
water  the  surrounding  country.  The  cita- 
del, which  is  now  a  poor  modern  ouilding, 
and  the  walls  of  some  private  houses,  exhi- 
bit a  confusion  of  altars,  granite  pillars, 
entablatures,  &c  140  miles  S.S.\F.  of 
Tunis. 

Gaga,  a  small  uninhabited  island  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  situated  between  the 
two  ialauds  of  Waygiou  and  Gilolo.  It 
produces  sago  and  timber  in  abundance. 
There  is  a  harbour  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island ;  and  several  banks  near  its  shores  af- 
ford good  fishing.  Long.  126.  40.  £.  Lau 
0.  18.  S. 

Gagarawau  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  of  St  Vincent 

Gages,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aveyron,  9  miles  N.  E, 
of  Rhodez. 

Gage's  Town,  a  settlement  of  New 
Brunswick,  in  North  America,  on  the  west 
side  of  St  John  8  river. 

Gaggexau,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  Be* 
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den,  on  tHe  Murg,  with  800  inhabitants. 
7  miles  £.  S.  E.  of  Rastadt. 

Gagnack,  two  villages  of  this  name  in 
the  country  of  the  <T alofis,  near  the  Senegal. 
They  are  situated  in  a  fertile  country,  and 
contain  together  about  2000  inhabitants. 

Gahara,  a  village  of  Algiers,  bordering 
on  the  desert,  and  containing  some  ruins. 
130  miles  S.  of  Algiers. 

Gahiah,  a  town  of  Hindoatan,  province 
of  Sinde,  district  of  Tatta.  This  place 
stands  on  the  bank  of  a  saltwater  creek 
communicating  with  the  sea,  and  navigable 
Ibr  small  boats.  The  inhabitants  are  very 
badly  off  for  water ;  for  although  there  are 
several  wells  in  the  town,  they  are  all 
brackish.    Long.  67.  56.  £.  Lat.  24.  46.  N. 

Gaiba,  a  lake  of  Brazil,  formed  by  the 
great  river  Paraguay,  in  lat  17.  2*.  S. 
1  Gaidronisi,  or  Gaitheronesi,  (i.  e. 
Asses  Island},  a  small  island  of  European 
Turkey,  in  tne  Mediterranean,  on  the  south 
aide  of  Candia.  It  is  quite  barren,  the 
cliffe  being  tenanted  by  wild  pigeons,  and 
nothing  growing  on  this  island,  or  rather 
rock,  but  a  small  quantity  of  thyme.  It 
was  once  called  Patroclea,  having  been  for- 
tified by  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Patroclus, 
who  was  sent  by  the,  Egyptians  to  assist  the 
Athenians  against  Antigonus,  the  son  of 
Demetrius.  Long.  23. 45.  E.  Lat  34. 48.  N. 

Gaildorf,  or  Gaitendorf,  a  small 
town  of  Wirtemberg,  near  the  Kocher,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  county  of  Lim- 
burg.  Population  1400.  8  miles  &  of 
Hall,  in  Suabia,  and  31  E.  N.  E.  of  Stut- 
gard.    Long.  9.  54.  E.   Lat.  49.  0.  N. 

Gaillac,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aveyron,  8  miles  N.  W. 
of  Severac  le  Chateau. 

Gaillac,  or  Gaillac  Toulza,  a  small 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Garonne.  Population  1450.  12  miles 
E.  of  Rieux,  and  21  S.  of  Toulouse. 

'  Gaillaro,  a  small  town  of  Savoy,  ad- 
jacent to  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

Gaillb  Fontaine,  a  small  town  of 
France,  in  Normandy,  25  miles  N.  E.  of 
Rouen. 

Gaillon,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eure,  on  the  Seine.  It 
contains  1000  inhabitants,  and  has  a  mag- 
nificent castle,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  archbishop  of  Rouen.  6  miles  S.  W.  of 
Andelys,  and  26  S.  E.  of  Rouen.  Long.  1. 
19.  E.  Lat.  49.  8.  N. 

Gaimesshkim,  a  small  town  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube,  With  900 
inhabitants.  2  miles  N.  W.  from  Ingold- 
stadt,  and  9  E.  N.  E.  of  Neuburg. 

Gainsborough,  a  considerable  market 
town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln. 
J  t  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Trent,  which  joining  the  H umber  about 


20  miles  below  the  town,  affords  a  eowffirani* 
cation  with  theses  for  vessels  of  a  consider- 
able burden ;  smaller  craft  ascend  stOl  high- 
er, and  float  down  its  stream  even  from  the 
great  Staffordshire  canal,  whOe  various  late- 
ral branches  serve  to  complete  its  interior 
navigation;  viz. the Fowdyke canal, winch, 
about  9  miles  above  the  town,  joins  the 
Trent  with  the  Witham  at  Lincoln ;  the 
Cnesterfield  canal,  which  leaving  the«Trent 
4  miles  below  the  town,  extends  into  the 
counties  of  Nottingham  and  Derby;  bat 
especially  the  Readly  canal,  which  joining 
the  Trent  with  the  thin,  opens  a  commu- 
nication with  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 
With  such  facilities  Gainsborough  ■  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  partly  to  the 
Baltic,  but  principally  in  eon  and  other 
commodities  to  and  from  the  coast,  form- 
ing at  the  same  time  one  of  die  centres  of 
the  inland  trade  to  the  Mersey  and  the 
Severn,  by  means  of  the  great  Trunk  or 
Staffordshire  canal,  which  communicates 
with  Manchester  and  Liverpool  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  Gloucester  and  Bristol  on  the 
other.  The  town  consists  almost  entirely 
of  one  long  street,  parallel  with  the  river, 
and  is  clean,  and  well  paved  and  lighted. 
The  principal  public  btriiding  is  die  church, 
which  was  some  years  ago  rebuilt  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  is  a  neat  and  oommodioos 
structure,  but  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  architecture.  Over  the 
Trent,  which  here  divides  the  counties  of 
Lincoln  and  Nottingham,  an  elegant  stone 
bridge,  of  three  elliptical  arches,  was  erect- 
ed in  1791,  and  forms  a  great  ornament  to 
the  town.  The  town-hall  is  of  brick,  with 
shops  under  it  It  is  situated  in  the  mar- 
ket place,  and  is  occasionally  used  as  an  as- 
sembly room.  At  the  north-west  end  of 
the  town  stands  an  ancient  and  curious  edi- 
fice, termed  the  old  hail  or  palace,  said  by  a 
vague  tradition  to  have  been  the  palace  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  but  now  inhabited  bv  pri- 
vate families.  The  theatre  is  small,  out  a 
very  neat  modern  building.  There  are  in 
the  town  several  meeting-houses,  and  some 
good  charity  schools.  Horse  racing  is  held 
annually  on  the  North  Marsh.  Gains- 
borough is  of  some  note  in  history:  the 
Danish  fleet  anchored  in  the  harbour  in  the 
year  1010,  and  their  celebrated  king  Sweyn, 
the  terror  of  the  English,  died  here,  bang 
murdered,  as  is  supposed,  when  revelling 
with  his  companions.  The  town  sintered 
much  during  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  being  frequently  occupied  by  the 
contending  armies.  General  Cavendish  was 
defeated  here,  and  slain  in  an  engagement 
with  Cromwell,  ^bout  half  a  roue  to  the 
north  of  the  town  are  some  mounds,  term- 
ed the  Castle-hills,  the  remains  probably  of 
a  Roman   camp,    with  additions  by  the 
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'Dines.  Market  on  Tuesday.  Population 
6172.  18  miles  N.  W.  of  Lincoln,  and 
150  .N.  by  W.  of  London.  Long.  0.  46.  W. 
JLat  $3.  83.  N. 

Gaira,  a  river  of  South  America,  in  the 
viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada,  and  province 
of  Santa  Martha,  which  falls  into  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  forming  a  bay  of  the  same 


Gairie,  a  rivulet  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Angus,  which  taking  its  rise  in 
the  parish  of  Kirriemuir,  joins  the  Dean, 
near  Glammis  castle,  after  a  winding  course 
of  about  12  miles. 

Gaming,  a  small  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  March,  20  miles  N.  of  Presburg.  Its 
traffic,  like  that  of  most  towns  in  this  coun- 
try, is  chiefly  in  cattle. 

Gairloch,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  situat- 
ed on  the  west  coast  of  the  county  of  Ross, 
amd  extending  32  miles  in  length  by  about 
18  in  breadth.    Population  2755. 

Gairney,  a  small  stream  of  Scotland, 
which  falls  into^  Lochleven,  near  Kinross. 
There  is  another  small  river  of  the  same 
name  in  this  county,  which  fells  into  the 
Devon. 

Gairsat,  one  of  the  smaller  Orkney 
islands,  in  Scotland,  about  4  miles  in 
circuit,  and  about  2  miles  S.  from  Pomona 
Island. 

Gaiss,  a  large  and  populous  village  of 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Appenzel.  The  inhabit- 
ants manufacture  linen  and  cotton. 

Gaiszin,  a  small  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Podolia,  and  the  chief  place 
of  a  circle.  100  miles  £.  byS.  of  Kami- 
niec. 

Gala,  a  fortified  town  of  Algiers,  situ- 
ated to  the  east  of  Constantina,  towards  the 
desert.  It  is  governed  by  a  prince  of  its 
own,  who  is  said  to  rule  almost  with  abso- 
lute sway. 

Gala  Water,  a  river  of  Scotland, 
which  take3  its  rise  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  and  passing  the  village  of  Stow 
and  Galashiels,  fells  into  the  Tweed  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  below  the  latter  town. 
The  scenery  on  its  banks  has  been  long 
celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  Scotland  for  its 
romantic  beauties. 

Galapigubra,  Cafe,  a  promontory  on 
the  south  coast  of  Majorca.  Long.  2.  27. 
E.    Lat.39.  36.  N. 

Galafrah,  Punta  de,  a  cape  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  Long. 
84.  43.  W.  Lat.22.N. 

Galala,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, near  the  coast  of  Tunis.  Long.  9. 
30.  E.    Lat.  38. 15.  N. 

Galan,  a  small  town  of  the  south  of 
France,  department  of  the  Upper  Pyre- 
nees, with  900  inhabitants.  20  miles  £. 
pfT*rbest 


Galapaoer,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  ft 
miles  east  of  the  EacuriaL  Here  was  born  the 
unfortunate  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  II. 
whose  death,  at  an  early  age,  took  place  in 
so  mysterious  a  manner. 

Galashiels,  a  pariah  of  Scotland,  si- 
tuated partly  in  the  counties  of  Roxburgh 
and  Selkirk,  and  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  Tweed.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  un- 
even, but  abounds  in  sheep  pasture.  Po- 
pulation 986. 

Galashiels,  a  small  town,  partly  in  the 
above  parish  and  partly  in  the  parish  of 
Melrose,  situated  mostly  on  the  right  bank 
of  Gala  Water.  The  old  part  of  the  town, 
which  is  built  on  a  plain,  about  60  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  has  a  street 
with  some  good  houses  in  it ;  but  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  is  scattered,  with  little  re- 
gard to  regularity,  along  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Galashiels  has  been  long  noted  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  coarse  woollen  cloth. 
The  spinning  of  woollen  yarn,  and  the  ma- 
nufacture of  stockings,  is  also  carried  on  to 
some  extent  The  town  is  subjected  to 
considerable  inconvenience  from  the  want 
of  lime  and  fuel,  which  has  to  be  brought 
from  a  distance  of  21  miles.  Four  annual 
fairs  are  held  here.  5  miles  8.W.  from 
Melrose,  18  E.  from  Peebles,  and  30  S. 
from  Edinburgh.    Population  1000. 

Galaso,  a  small  river  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Otranto,  which  rises  among  the 
Appenines,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
renfo,  near  the  city  of  that  name. 

Galata,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Europe, 
on  the  coast  of  the  ancient  JktoUa,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Phidari,  on  the  spot  where 
Chalcifl  formerly  stood. 

Galata,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Con- 
stantinople.   See  Constantinople. 

Gal  a  ton,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Fife- 
shire.  The  manufacture  of  checks  and 
ticks  forms  the  chief  employment  of  the 
inhabitants.  A  pottery  has  also  been  lately 
established.    Population  769. 

Galatz,  or  Galacz,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Moldavia,  on  a  lake  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Pruth  and  the  Danube.  It 
is  fortified,  contains  5000  inhabitants,  and 
has  a  good  harbour,  which  admits  large  ships 
up  the  town.  It  is  an  ill  built  place,  but  al- 
most all  the  trade  between  Moldavia  and 
Constantinople  in  cattle,  corn,  &c.  passes 
through  it  The  environs  produce  very 
good  wine;  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Greeks.  Some  copies  and  medals  found 
here,  show  that  it  was  built  near  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  town,  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan.  In  1789  an  obstinate  battle  was 
fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town, 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks;  the 
latter  lost  8000  men  in  the  engagement. 
The  town  was  taken  and  set  on  fire,  and 
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many  of  the  inhabitants  lost  their  Uvea  in 
the  confusion.  54  miles  W.  of  Ismail, 
and  1  20  S.  S.  W.  of  Bender.  Long.  28. 
84.  E.    Lat  45.  24.  N. 

Galaure,  a  small  river  of  France,  in 
£aunhiny,  which  falls  into  the  Rhone  in 
the  department  of  the  Drome. 

Galautha,  a  small  town  of  Hungary, 
In  the  county  of  Presburg,  6  miles  from 
Tyrnau.    Population  2300. 

Ga  lob  to  or,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
tiie  circar  of  Cicacole,  15  miles  S.W.  of 
Cossimcotta. 

^  Gale,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  has  its 
rise  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  uniting 
with  the  Feal,  forma  the  Cashing. 

Gale's  Creek,  a  river  of  North  Caro- 
lina, which  runs  into  the  Atlantic  Long. 
77.  12.W.    Lat.  34.  44.  N. 

Galen,  a  village  of  the  Prussian  states, 
in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  containing,  in- 
cluding tbe  adjacent  village  of  Buhl,  1200 
inhabitants. 

Galen,  a  township  in  the  state  of  New 
York,'  situated  on  Canandaigua  creek. 

Gai.enoahrif  Harbour,  a  hay  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  at 
the  northern  part  of  Ban  try  bay. 

Gai.era,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Minorca,  to  the  north-west  of  Ciudadella. 

Galera,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  South 
America,  in  the  Spanish  main.  Long.  75. 
20.  W.  Lat  11.  N. 

Galera  Punt  a,  a  cape  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  the  island  of  Mindanao.  Long. 
122.  52.  £.  Lat.  8.  13.  N. 

Galera,  an  island  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
near  the  coast  of  Panama,  situate  at  the 
mouth  of  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel. 

Galera,  the  east  point  of  the  island  of 
Trinidad.  Long.  60. 30.  W.  Lat.  10. 45.  N. 

Galera,  a  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Carthagena. 
There  are  also  two  points  of  this  name  on 
the  coast  of  Peru,  the  one  in  the  province 
of  Chancay,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Esme- 
raldas,  in  lat.  0.  50.  N. 

Galera,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  runs 
into  the  Pacific  ocean.    Lat.  15.  55.  N. 

Galera,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  falls 
into  the  Guapore  below  Villa  Bella. 

Galere,  Porto,  a  harbour  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  west  coast  of  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Porto 
Conti. 

Galere,  Porto,  a  harbour  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  south-east  of 
Cape  Cavallo,  at  the  bottom  of  a  spacious 
bay  which  opens  from  the  west. 

Gale ron,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Ce- 
lebes, celebrated  for  its  fishery.  15  miles 
from  Macassar. 

Gale  so,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  falls 
into  the  Adriatic  at  Tareuto. 


Galette,  la,  a  river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  into  the  river  St  Lawrence. 

Galoon,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gironde,  6  miles  N.  )>v 
W.  of  Libourne,  and  17N.E.of  Bourdeaux. 

Galicia,  an  extensive  province  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  which  formerly  constituted 
a  part  of  Poland.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  on  the 
east  by  Russia,  on  the  south  by  Moldavia, 
Transylvania,  and  Hungary,  and  on  the 
west  by  Austrian  Silesia.  It  lies  between 
18.  35.  and  26.  50.  of  E.  long.,  and  47.  50. 
and  50.  45.  of  N.  lat.  Its  territorial  extent 
is  32,521  square  miles,  and  its  population, 
by  recent  survey,  about  3,750,000,  includ- 
ing the  adjacent  province  of  the  Buko- 
wine. 

Galicia  consists  of   an  immense  plain, 
with   hardly  any  elevation  except  in  the 
south,    where  it .  is  intersected   by  some 
branches  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.    It 
is  watered  by  the  Vistula,  the  Dniester, 
Dunajez,  the  San,  and  the  Wisloka,  be- 
sides  a   considerable    number  of  smaller 
streams ;  but  it  has  no  canals,  and  no  ex- 
tensive lakes,  though  ponds  are  numerous 
throughout  the  country.     The  climate  is 
temperate,    or  rather  warm;    and  though 
the  soil  diners  much  in  different  situations, 
it  is  in  general  sufficiently  fertile  to  coun- 
terbalance the  ignorance  or  the  agricultur- 
ists, and  to  afford  annually  a  considerable 
quantity  of  corn  for  exportation.     After 
corn,  the  cbief  products  are  flax  and  rape- 
seed  ;  fruit  is  abundant,  and  grapes  are  not 
wanting,  although  the  inhabitant*  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  making  pood  wine.    Tbe 
horses  of  Galicia  are  particularly  esteemed 
for  their    hardiness  and  swiftness:  black 
cattle  are  numerous,  and,  like  corn,  form  an 
article  of  export.    In  the  woods  are  found 
buffaloes,  wolves,  bears,  and  game  of  all 
kinds;  hares  in    particular  are  very  nu- 
merous.   The  beaver  too  is  an  indigenous 
animal  of  this  country,  but  it  is  seldom  dis- 
covered, except  in    the  neighbourhood  of 
Grodek,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Bog.  Tbe 
cochineal  insect  is  also  found  here.    Gold  is 
procured  in  small  quantities  from  the  sand 
of  the  Bistricza.   Flints  of  an  excellent 
quality,  petroleum,  and  mineral  waters,  are 
found   in  different   parts  of  the  country. 
The  mountains  also  contain  iron  ore,  but 
the  most  important  mineral  production  of 
Galicia  is  salt,  which  exists  in  almost  every 
hill,  and  is  either  used  as  dug  from  tbe 
mines,   or   prepared   by  evaporating  the 
brine.    The  quantity  annually  produced  is 
little  short  of  200,000  tons. 

The  character  of  the  Galicians  dees  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  Poles  in  general, 
and  we  refer  for  that  head  to  the  article 
Poland.    Although  servitude  is  abolished 
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by  a  late  law  of  the  Austrian  government, 
the  wretched  habits  consequent  on  such  a 
state  of  society  will  not  for  a  long  time  be 
removed.  So  rooted  are  the  habits  of  idle- 
ness consequent  on  it,  that  a  landholder  in 
Galicia  is  often  obliged  to  call  in  a  public 
officer  to  compel  his  servants  to  do  their 
work;  the  only  difference  as  yet  produced 
by  the  late  emancipation,  being  to  trans- 
fer the  rod  from  the  hand  of  the  master  to 
that  of  a  magistrate  or  his  deputy.  The  cot- 
tages of  the  peasantry  are  wretched,  and  ma- 
nufactures are  scarcely  known.  The  inland 
commerce  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews ;  it  is  but  trifling,  though  facilitated  hi 
some  parts  by  good  roads.  Here,  as  in  the  rest 
of  Poland,  the  property  of  land  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobility.  The  distance  from 
the  sea  coast  forms  a  great  impediment  to 
the  export  of  corn ;  but  the  level  nature  of 
the  country  is  favourable  to  navigation  by 
the  rivers,  and  the  boats  used  draw  very 
little  water. 

The  language  of  Galicia  is  Polish,  and  in 
some  places  of  the  east,  Russian ;  but  edu- 
cation, religion,  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  being  now  all  conducted  in  Ger- 
man, that  language  will  no  doubt  come 
more  and  more  into  general  use.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  state  is  the  Catholic,  but  the 
number  of  Greek  parishes  is  more  than 
double  that  of  the  Catholic :  there  are  also 
a  good  many  Lutherans ;  and  the  Jews  were 
found  in  1817  to  amount  to  429,000.  The 
two  former  sects  have  each  an  archbishop 
at  Leraberg,  and  the  Lutherans  a  superin- 
tendency  at  the  same  place.  The  chief  se- 
minaries for  education  are  the  university  at 
Leraberg,  and  six  provincial  academies. 

Galicia  bears  the  title  of  kingdom,  and  is 
governe/l  bv  a  viceroy,  who  resides  at  lera- 
berg, whicn  is  also  the  meeting  place  of 
the  diet,  and  the  seat  of  the  higher  courts 
of  law.  The  whole  kingdom  is  divided  into 
18  circles,  and  produces  L.  1,200,000  of 
revenue.  In  1817  a  liberal  constitution 
was  published/  and  a  representative  govern- 
ment established.  The  states  consist  of 
deputies  from  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  the 
knights,  and  the  royal  towns.  The  depu- 
ties receive  a  fixed  salary  from  the  state. 
Of  the  towns,  Lerabcrg  is  the  only  one  of 
magnitude,  and  the  only  one  which  as  yet 
sends  deputies  to  the  states.  The  others 
are  Halicz  or  Galitsch  (which  gave  name 
to  the  province),  Brody,  Przemysl,  Jaroslow, 
Stanislawow,  Tarnonul,  and  Czernowitz. 
The  last  is  the  capital  of  the  Bukowine. 

Till  lately  this  country  had  the  title  of 
Galicia  and  Lodomeria,  or,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  country,  Galicz  and  YVlo- 
dimir.  During  the  middle  ages  these 
names  were  given  to  two  independent 
duchies  of  limited  extent :  from  the  ISth 


to  the  end  of  the  nth  century  they  be- 
longed  to  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  but 
came  at  the  last  period  to  the  crown  of 
Poland,  by  marriage.  The  kings  of  Hun- 
gary, however,  still  retained  the  title  and 
arms  of  the  duchies  ;  and  at  the  partitions 
of  Poland  in  1772  and  1795,  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  as  king  of  Hungary,  resumed 
these  possessions  of  his  ancestors,  together 
with  part  of  the  palatinates  of  Cracow, 
Masovia,  Chelraa,  Volhynia,  and  Podolia,  the 
whole  of  Sendomir,  Lublin,  Belcz,  and  Red 
Russia,  These  were  formed  into  a  king- 
dom, under  the  ancient  title  of  Galicia  and 
Lodomeria ;  hut  no  division  corresponding 
to  the  two  names  took  place,  and  Lodo- 
meria remained  a  mere  term  of  diplomacy. 
It  is  rarely  found  in  any  maps,  either  of 
Poland  or  the  Austrian  empire.  In  1796 
the  whole  was  divided  into  Eastern  and 
Western  Galicia,  and  a  population  of  near- 
ly five  millions  continued  subject  to  Aus- 
tria until  1809,  when  that  power,  altera 
disastrous  campaign,  was  obliged  to  make 
a  large  cession  of  her  Polish  acquisitions, 
partly  to  Russia,  which  had  taken  the  field 
along  with  France  against  her,  but  more 
to  the  newly  established  duchy  of  Warsaw. 
The  latter  obtained  the  chief  part  of  West- 
ern Galicia ;  and  this  country  not  having 
been  restored  to  Austria  by  the  arrange- 
ments of  1815,  now  forms  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland.  The  boundary  between 
that  kingdom  and  the  Austrian  possessions- 
in  Poland,  is  along  the  Vistula,  the  San, 
and  the  southern  limits  of  the  old  circle  of 
Zamoski.  Lastly,  in  regard  to  the  cession 
made  in  1809,  in  Eastern  Galicia,  Russia 
obtained  there  a  population  of  400,000,  in 
four  districts  or  circles ;  but  these  were  re- 
stored to  Austria  at  the  congress  of  Vienna 
in  1815,  and  the  Austrian  possessions  in 
Poland  made  to  comprise  the  population 
specified  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

Galicia,  an  extensive  province,  forming 
the  north-west  angle  of  Spain,  though  be- 
longing, from  its  position,  more  naturally 
to  Portugal.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  south  bv 
Portugal,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Spanish 
province  of  Asturias.  It  has  a  territorial 
extent  of  16,746  square  miles;*  its  popula- 
tion was  formerly  reckoned  1,200,000 ;  but 
Antillen,  an  eminent  Spanish  geographer, 
calls  it  at  least  1,400,000.  It  lies  between 
6.  S7.  and  0.  13.  W.  long,  and  40.  56.  and 
43.  46.  N.  lat.  It  bears,  like  the  other 
great  divisions  of  Spain,  the  title  of  a  king- 
dom, and  is  divided  into  seven  districts 
called  provinces.  It  has  one  archbishop  at 
St  Jago  di  Compostella,  and  four  bishoprics. 
The  chief  towns  in  the  interior  are  St  Jag* 
de  Compostella,  Lugo,  and  Orense ;  on  the 
coast,  C^erunua,  Ferrcl,  and  Vigo. 
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Galicia  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous 
provinces  in  Spain,  being  divided  towards 
the  middle  by  a  long  chain  of  mountains, 
which  branches  from  the  Pyrenees  near  Ron- 
cesvalles,  and  extends  north-west,  leaving 
the  Asturias  on  the  right;  penetrates  through 
the  provinces  of  Leon  and  Galicia,  and  ter- 
minates in  Cape  Finisterre.  The  mountains 
in  this  range  have  different  names,  but  the 
principal  is  the  Sierra  (or  chain)  di  Men- 
donedo*  which  isof  vast  extent,  occupying  the 
north-east  and  north-west  parts  or  Galicia, 
and  extending  as  far  as  Cape  Ortegal  on  the 
north,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  west. 
In  consequence  of  this  geological  structure, 
the  temperature  of  Galicia  varies  extremely 
in  different  places.  Along  the  sea  coast  the 
air  is  warm,  but  moist ;  in  the  south-west 
it  is  warm,  dry,  and  pleasant,  but  in  the 
north  it  is  cold,  damp,  and  rainy.  In  ge- 
neral this  is  the  province  of  Spain  most  sub- 
ject to  rain  and  fogs,  but  it  is  not  consider- 
ed unhealthy,  and  the  soil  is  extremely  pro* 
ductive.  It  abounds  more  in  forests,  par- 
ticularly of  large  trees,  than  the  adjacent 
province  of  Leon;  this  timber  is  well  adapted 
to  ship-building.  The  inhabitants  culti- 
vate wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  oats,  which 
last  are  rare  in  Spain :  each  husbandman 
rears  a  certain  number  of  sheep,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  his  farm. 

Galicia  contained  in  former  times  pro- 
ductive mines  of  gold  and  silver.  These 
are  now  exhausted,  but  in  the  mountains 
are  still  found  copper,  lead,  and  tin ;  also 
marca&ite,  vitriol,  sulphur,  and  white 
marble:  between  Corunna  and  Betanzos 
is  found  jasper.  Mineral  springs  abound, 
and  many  of  them  are  warm.  At  Cebret, 
in  the  small  district  called  Comarca  de 
Lemos,  is  a  spring  which  rises  and  falls 
with  the  tide,  although  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  60  miles  from  the  sea,  and  at  a  very 
considerable  elevation.  Its  water  is  some- 
times hot,  sometimes  cold  as  ice.  At 
Orense  the  part  of  the  town  which  stands 
near  the  hill  is  often  exposed  to  the  rigours 
of  winter,  when  the  inhabitants  on  the  side 
of  the  plain  enjoy  a  comparatively  mild 
temperature,  on  account  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  springs  there,  which  warm  the  air  by 
their  vapours. 

The  innabi  tan  tsof  Galicia,  known  through- 
out Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  appellation 
of  Gallegos,  preserve  a  great  simplicity  of 
manners:  they  are  remarkable  for  their 
quiet  and  hospitable  disposition,  their  at- 
tachment to  their  religion,  and  their  loyalty. 
Like  the  Biscayan  and  the  Asturian,  the 
Gallego  boasts  that  the  population  of  his 
country  is  derived  entirely  from  Christian 
ancestors,  and  has  never  been  mixed  with 
the  converted  Jews  or  Moors.  In  person 
the  Galicians  are  in  general  robust,  and 
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capable  of  supporting  fatigue ;  hence  their 
fitness  for  military  service,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  laborious  employments.  They  emi- 
grate in  immense  numbers ;  and  it  is  reckon- 
ed that  100,000  leave  the  province  annual- 
ly, some  for  a  single  season,  others  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  many  never  to  re- 
turn. Part  or  these  go  to  reap  the  corn  and 
the  vintage,  particularly  in  the  two  Castile*, 
where  a  great  part  of  the  crop  would  be* 
lost  were  they  not  to  make  their  appear- 
ance. Others  go  into  large  towns,  where 
they  act  as  porters  or  servants :  at  Lisbon 
and  Madrid  the  Gallego  performs  the  same 
offices  as  the  Irishman  in  London,  or  the 
Highlander  at  Edinburgh.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  observed,  that  in  these  places  a  Gal- 
lego is  now  become  a  general  term  for  a 
porter  or  water  carrier.  They  are  noted  for 
their  sobriety,  industry,  and  fidelity;  but 
these  qualities  do  not  prevent  the  con- 
temptuous feeling  excited  by  the  lowliness 
of  weir  employment,  and  by  the  patience 
with  which  they  bear  humiliating  treat- 
ment. This  has  given  rise  to  the  proverb 
common  in  the  neighbouring  provinces;, 
"  He  has  treated  me  uke  a  GaHego."  We 
are  not,  however,  to  infer  that  their  habit 
of  acquiescence  arises  from  meanness  of 
spirit,  as  the  history  of  the  province,  and 
tne  temper  evinced  by  the  natives  wjien  at 
home,  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  energy  of 
character. 

In  their  own  province  the  Galicians  ex- 
hibit marks  of  poverty,  but  without  the 
wretchedness  that  prevails  in  many  parts  of 
Spain.  The  habit  of  going  barefooted  is 
general  among  them ;  and  their  chief  em- 
ployments are  agriculture  or  fishing,  having 
little  turn  for  the  mechanial  arts,  or  for 
trade.  The  few  manufactures  to  be  found 
here  are  woollens  in  the  province  of  Lugo, 
ropes  and  canvas  at  Corunna  and  Ferrol, 
and  in  some  places  linen  ;  silk  is  also  made 
in  the  territory  of  Montforte  de  Lemos.  The 
other  manufactures  are  solely  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  exports  are  very  limited ; 
such  as  they  are,  they  consist  in  corn  and 
fish ;  partly  also  in  linen  and  stockings. 
The  foreign  commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on 
by  the  English,  the  Dutch,  and  the  French, 
who  commonly  import  by  Vigo,  and  ex- 
port by  Corunna.  The  trade  of  the  pro- 
vince has  received  an  increase  since  the 
establishment  of  regular  packets  between 
Corunna  and  the  colonies. 

Galiczin.    See  GaliUch. 

Galina,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  north 
coast  of  Jamaica.  Long.  76.  41.  W.  Lat. 
18.  26.  tf. 

G  a  li  s  a  no,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  north 
coast  of  Spain.  Long.  30.  40.  W.  Lat  43. 
28.  N. 

G  alisfa,  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
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Mland  of  Gilolo,  in  the  Eastern  ocean. 
JUong.  127.  50.  E.  Lat.  2.  4.  N. 

Galissoniese,  a  village  of  Brittany,  11 
miles  8.  £.  of  Nantes. 

G  a  lit  a,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, between  Sardinia  and  the  coast  of 
Africa.  48  oiiles  N.  W.  of  Biserta,  and  93 
N.  W.  of  Tunis.  Long.  9.  5.  E.  Lat.  37. 
SO.  N. 

GAlitscii,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Kostroma,  on  a  lake  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  circle, 
and  gives  name  to  the  family  of  prince  Ga- 
litzin.  Population  3200.  70  miles  E.N.E. 
of  .Kostroma.    Long.  42.  43.  E.  Lat  59. 

ii.  n. 

Oalitsh,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  Ga- 
licia,  on  the  Dniester.  It  was  formerly 
large,  and  the  capital  of  the  country  to 
tvhich  it  gave  name.  It  had  also  a  bishop's 
see,  transferred  to  Lemberg  in  1416.  The 
environs  contain  productive  salt  springs. 
S4.  miles  N.  W.  of  Chocaim,  and  70  S.E. 
of  Lemberg.  Long.  25. 6.  E.  Lat.  49. 10.  N. 
Galkibse,  or  Kalkisbe,  a  town  of  Cey- 
lon, situated  at  the  top  of  a  small  bay,  about 
6  miles  a  of  Columbo. 

'Gam.,  St,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  bound- 
ed by  Uf  per  Austria  and  by  the  cantons  of 
the  Orisons,  Glarus,  Schwatz,  and  Zurich. 
Its  superficial  extent  is  about  1100  square 
miles,  and  its  population  134,000,  of  whom 
three-fifths  are  Catholics,  and  the  rest  Pro- 
testant*   This  canton  is  formed  chiefly  of 
the  estates  belonging  to  the  ancient  abbey 
of  St  Gall,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
The  surface  in  the  southern  part  is  rugged, 
and  covered  with  lofty  mountains,  whose 
summits  are  crowned  with  enormous  masses 
of  snow  and  glaciers.    The  northern- part 
consists  of  beautiful  cultivated  hills,  plains, 
and  vaUies,  covered  with  fields  and  vine- 
^  yards.    The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  plains  and 
values',  but  more  adapted,  particularly,  in 
r.the  northern  part,  to  pasture  than  tillage. 
The  frequency  of  rain  is  favourable  to  the 
former,  and  the  breed  of  cattle  is  much 
esteemed.    The  principal  mountains  of  this 
canton  are  the  Kammor  and  the  Sends; 
they  are  between  7000  and  8000-  feet  above 
die  level  of  the  sea.    The  country  is  water- 
ed by  the  Rhine,  the  Tamin,  the  Saar,  the . 
Sitter,  part  of  the  lakes  of  Zurich  and  Con- 
stance, and  the  greater,  part  of  that  of  Wal- 
lenstadt.    The  products  of  the  canton,  after 
corn;  are  wine,  flax,  hemp,  and  maize. 
The  chief  mineral  product  is  iron.    The 
inhabitants  are  partly  employed  in  manu- 
facturing linen  and  cotton.    The  govern- 
ment is  aristo-democratical ;  the  great  coun- 
cil consists  of  86  Catholics  and  66  Pretest- 
ants  ;  the  small  or  executive  council  is  com- 
posed of  nine  members.    The  canton  is  di- 
vided into  eight  districts;  it  is  lpund  to 


furnish  to  the  confederation  of  Switzerland 
.2630  men,  and  L.2500  sterling. 

Gai.l,  St,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  the 
capital  of  the  canton  of  the  same  name, 
situated  between  two  mountains  on  the 
rivulet  of  Steinach.  It  is  well  built,  and 
surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches.  Includ- 
ing its  three  suburbs,  it  contains  about 
9000  inhabitants,  for  the  most  part  Pro- 
testants. The  objects  of  curiosity  are  the 
old  Benedictine  abbey,  from  which  the 
town  takes  its  name;  the  academy,  the 
gymnasium  (with  nine  classes),  the  cabinets 
of  natural  history  and  coins,  and  the  pub- 
lic library.  Of  the  public  buildings,  the 
principal  church,  the  council-house,  the 
arsenal,  and  the  hospital,  are  worthy  of  no- 
tice. It  is  chiefly,  however,  as  a  place  ot 
trade  that  St  Gall  is  interesting :  it  is  the 
centre  of  the  manufactures  and  commerce 
of  all  the  surrounding  cantons.  Cotton  and 
linen  stuffs  are  made  here  of  an  extreme 
fineness,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  pieces 
of  embroidery,  the  inhabitants  having  can- 
ned spinning  and  other  machines  to  almost 
as  great  perfection  as  the  English.  The 
environs  are  covered  with  bleaching  grounds, 
for  preparing  for  market  the  cloth  manu- 
factured in  the  surrounding  provinces,  and 
even  in  Suabia.  Long.  9.  21.  37.  £.  Lat. 
47.  25.  41.  N. 

Galla,  a  savage  people  of  Africa,  who 
have  occupied  all  the  territories  to  the  south 
of  Abyssinia,  and  seized  on  some  of  the 
finest  provinces  of  that  country.  Their  ori- 
gin is  very  difficult  to  trace ;  but  it  appears 
to  be  from  some  part  of  that  vast  unknown 
region  which  fills  the  centre  of  this  conti- 
nent About  two  centuries  ago  Sobo  met 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melinda; 
and  since  that  time  they  have  been  in  a 
continual  progress  southward,  allured  pro* 
bably  by  the  greater  fertility  of  the  regions 
which  they  found  in  that  direction.  No- 
thing, it  is  said,  can  be  more  uncouth  than 
the  aspect  of  this  people,  at  least  among  the 
tribes  who  have  made  no  alteration  in  their 
original  rudeness.  They  plait  their  hair 
with  the  entrails  of  oxen,  and  wear  round 
their  waists  the  same  ornaments,  which  as 
they  petrify  emit  a  terrible  stench.  They 
anoint  their  heads  and  bodies  with  melted 
grease,  and,  except  a  goat's  skin  round  their 
shoulders,  leave  the  rest  of  the  body  naked. 
Some  of  them  ride  upon  cows,  which,  with 
the  other  circumstances,  seems  to  indicate 
an  alliance  with  the  tribes  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa.  Those  tribes  who  came 
from  mountainous  tracts  are  merely  of  a 
deep  brown  colour ;  but  others  who  have 
inhabited  the  plains  are  entirely  black. 
Their  general  identity,  however,  is  esta- 
blished by  the  same  language  being  spoken 
by  all,  as  well  as  by  similarity  of  manners. 
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AH  their  habits  are  formed  for  the  practice 
of  irregular  and  desultory  war.    Their  ori* 

gnal  force  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  in- 
ntry ;  but  in  the  course  of  acting  on  die 
}>lains,  fhey  have  acquired  a  breed  of  excel* 
ent  horses,  and  place  now  their  whole  de- 
pendence on  cavalry.  They  accomplish  in* 
credible  marches,  and  swim  rivers,  holding 
by  the  horse's  tail.  They  are  excellent  for 
surprise  and  a  sudden  onset :  the  shrill  and 
barbarous  howls  which  they  raise  at  the 
moment  of  making  the  charge,  terrify  both 
horses  and  riders;  so  that  there  are  few 
troops  which  can  stand  unmoved  in  an  at- 
tack by  Galla  horse;  but  they  are  unable 
to  sustain  a  regular  and  prolonged  combat 
Being  ill  provided  With  iron,  their  princi- 
pal arms  are  poles,  sharpened  at  the  end, 
and  hardened  in  the  fire,  which  they  use 
like  lances ;  and  their  shields  are  made  of 
bulls  hides  of  a  single  fold. 

According  to  Mr  Bruce  the  whole  Galla 
nation  consists  of  three  divisions,  formed 
each  into  seven  tribes,  every  one  of  which 
is  governed  by  a  council,  delegates  from 
which  compose  a  general  assembly.  With 
this  body  rests  the  election  of  a  King,  who 
is  to  have  the  grand  direction  of  all  military 
movements.  Mr  Salt,  however,  could  not 
learn,  among  the  tribes  of  the  west,  the 
existence  of  any  such  general  association. 

The  Galla  subsist  chiefly  upon  their 
cattle,  some  of  which  are  distinguished  by 
horns  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  extend- 
ing even  to  four  feet  in  length.  This  con- 
formation is  supposed  by  Bruce  to  be  the 
effect  of  disease ;  but  Mr  Salt  conceives  it 
to  be  a  natural  characteristic  of  what  is  call- 
ed the  Sanga  or  Galla  ox.  Polygamy  is 
permitted,  but  is  seldom  practised,  and 
then,  it  is  said,  only  at  the  instance  of  the 
first  wife,  who  is  anxious  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  family  by  an  addition  of  num- 
ber. It  has  been  asserted  that  they  were 
altogether  without  religion;  but  it  seems 
ascertained  that  they  have  always  regarded 
with  peculiar  veneration  a  species  of  tree 
called  the  Wanzey,  beneath  the  shade  of 
which  all  their  public  -councils  are  held. 
Mr  Bruce  also  observed  adoration  to  the 
new  moon,  and  to  certain  stars  in  certain 
positions.  They  believe  also  in  a  future 
slate,  in  which,  however,  they  imagine 
themselves  to  go  through  the  same  round 
of  action  and  enjoyment  as  in  the  present. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  them  have  now 
been  converted  to  the  Mahometan  religion ; 
*nd  Mr  Salt  observes  that  this  faith,  which 
has  sunk  civilised  nations  into  barbarism, 
has  had  a  decided  influence  in  improving 
•and  polishing  these  rude  barbarians.  In 
general,  with  the  exception  of  some  remote 
tribes,  the  Galla  within  the  last  twenty 
-years  have  been  much  assimilated  to  the 


Abyssinisns,  with  whom  they  have  been 
connected  by  war  or  conquest. 

The  Galla  are  divided  into  various  tribet, 
which  are  known  by  distinct  names.  Among 
these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Boren 
Galla,  who,  under  Guxo  their  chief,  ha** 
obtained  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Go- 
gam,  Demot,  and  Dembea,  including  Gon- 
dar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia.     Another 
division  is  called  the  Adjow  Galla,  who 
under  Gojee  and  Sibar  have  occupied  the 
southern  provinces  of  Amhara,  Begemder, 
and  Augott.    Gojee  lately  attacked  Tigrc 
with  40,000  horse,  but  was  defeated  witk 
great  slaughter.    Mr  Salt   mentions  two 
tribes,  the  Assabo  in  the  west,  and  the 
Woldutoki  in  the  east,  who  appear  to  retain 
entire  all  the  original  barbarism  of  the  race. 
Gal  lam,  a  considerable  town  of  Western 
Africa,  capital  of  the  country  of  Galium  or 
Kajaaga.    It  forms  the  great  emporium  of 
the  surrounding  regions,  and  during  the 
flourishing  period  of  the  slave  trade,  was  the 
rendezvous  for  all  those  which  were  brought 
from  Bambarra  and  other  countries  in  the 
interior.    In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  French  built  here  a  fort  called 
Fort  8t  Joseph,  and  they  made  great  eibrts 
to  extend  their  trade  with  all  that  part  of 
Africa ;  bat  this  fortification  is  now  in  ruins, 
and  their  commerce  is  not  nearly  so  exten- 
sive as  it  formerly  was.    Long.  10.  50.  W. 
Lat  14.  35.  N. 
Gallam,  Country  or.    8ee  Kajaaga. 
Gallan,  'St,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Peru,  about  five  miles  to  the  northward  ot 
a  high  promontory.    Lat  13.  50.  S. 

Gallant,  Cape,  a  very  high  and  steep 
promontory  in  the  straits  of  Magellan,  oa 
the  South  American  shore.  Long.  73.  9. 
W.  Lat.  53. 50.  S. 

Gallant,  Port,  a  bay  in  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  which  may  be  entered  with  great 
safety,  as  there  is  a  fine  large  lagoon  in  it, 
where  a  fleet  of  ships  may  moor  in  perfect 
security.  There  is  a  depth  of  about  four 
fathoms  in  every  part  of  it,  with  a  soft  mud* 
dy  ground  Here  is  good  watering  from 
two  rivers,  with  plenty  of  wood,  and  abun- 
dance of  wild  fowl,  wild  celery,  muscles, 
and  limpets.  Long.  73.  9.  W.  Lat.  53. 
50.  S. 

Gallapagos,  or  Galufagos,  a  number 
of  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  each  side 
of  the  equator,  first  discovered  by  the  Spa- 
niards, who  gave  them  their  present  name, 
from  the  number  of  turtles  found  on  them. 
They  lie  between  lat.  1.  45.  N.  and  1.  31. 
S.  and  between  long.  89.  S.  and  93.  W. 
about  200  miles  west  of  the  coast  of  Peru. 
There  are  only  nine  of  them  of  any  con- 
siderable size.  The  largest,  which  is  about 
65  miles  in  length,  and  45  in  breadth,  was 
called  by  the  English  navigatorsAlbemarle. 
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A  number  of  small  isles  lie  west  from  these 
on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  one  of  which, 
Gallcgo  isle,  lies  in  the  1st  degree  of  N. 
lat.,  and  109.  of  W.  long.  Many  of 'these 
isles  are  well  wooded,  and  some  have  a  deep 
black  mould.  According  to  the  observation 
of  captain  Vancouver,  who  passed  them  in 
the  course  of  his  voyage,  the  climate  was 
singularly  temperate,  considering  the  lati- 
tude. The  shores  were  steep  and  bold,  free 
from  shoals  or  hidden  dangers;  and  all 
m  navigators  who  have  ever  visited  those 
'islands  agree  that  they  afford  great  stores 
of  refreshment  in  the  land  and  sea  turtles, 
in  an  abundance  of  most  excellent  fish  of 
several  sorts,  and  great  numbers  of  wild 
fowl.  In  regard  to  fresh  water,  their  state- 
ments differ,  some  asserting  that  they 
afford  large  streams.,  while  others  say  that 
they  are  wholly  destitute  of  this  important 
article. 

Gallapagos  Rocks,  rocks  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  island  of  Lucaya.  Long.  77. 
10.  W.   Lat.  27.  N. 

Gall asa,  a  small  town  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical States,  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  on  the 
borders  of  Tuscany. 

Gallarato,  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  in  the  Milanese.  Population  3350. 
31  miles  N.W.  of  Milan. 

Gallardon,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eureand  Loire,  with  1300 
inhabitants.    1 1  miles  N.  E.  of  Chartres. 

Gallargues,  a  small  town  of  Langue- 
doc,  U  miles  N.  of  Montpelier. 

Gallargues  lb  Grand,  a  village  of 
Languedoc,  in  the  department  of  the  Gard, 
on  the  Victotnie,  containing  1500  inhabit- 
ants. 1 1  miles  S.  W.  of  Nismes. 
Gallas.  See  Galku 
Gallatin's  River,  one  of  the  three 
forks  of  the  Missouri,  in  North  America, 
so  called  in  honour  of  Mr  Gallatin,  by 
captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  who  in  1806 
explored  this  hitherto  unknown  region.  It 
is  a  very  rapid  stream,  and  is  navigable  to 
a  considerable  distance.  Its  bed  is  formed 
o£  smooth  pebble  and  gravel,  and  the  wa- 
ters are  perfectly  transparent.  It  joins  the 
other  two  forks,  Maddison  and  Jefferson, 
in  long.  110.  5.  W.  lat  45.  15.  N. 

Galls,  a  district  of  Ceylon,  situated  at 
the  south-east  extremity  of  the  island.  Its 
chief  town  is  Point  de  Galle. 

Galle,  a  small  island  in  the  Atlantic,  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil.    Lat.  97. 50.  S. 

Gallkfchabad,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Allahabad,  and  district  of  Joan- 
pore,  formerly  famous  for  the  manufacture 
of  carpets.  This  manufacture  has  been 
since  transferred  to  Mirzapure.  *  Long.  82. 
38.  E.   Lat.  25.  47.  N. 

Gallego,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  Arragon, 
which  falls  into  the  Kbro  near  Stragoss*. 
vox.  ij.  part  it. 


Galleoo,  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Estremadura,  10  miles 
E.N.E.of  Leiria. 

Gallsgosj  a  river  of  the  country  of 
the  Patagonians,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  straits  of  Magellan,  which  runs  east, 
and  enters  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  1st.  51. 
38.  S. 

Gallenkirch,  a  small  town  of  Austria, 
in  the  county  of  Bregentt. 

Galle n stock,  a  mountain  of  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Berne,  the  elevation  of  which  is  so 
great  as  to  exceed  1 1,000  feet. 

Gallese,  a  small  town  and  castle  of  the 
Popedom,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fes* 
cennium,  25  miles  N.  of  Rome. 

Gallian.  See  also  Caltian.  It  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  the  Calliana  of  the  an- 
cients, and  to  have  been  at  the  zenith  of 
its  prosperity  about  the  end  of  the  14th 
century.  It  subsequently  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  seaports  belonging  to  the 
kings  of  Beeiapore,  and  was  taken  from 
them  by  the  Portuguese  in  163$ ;  from  the 
latter  it  was  recaptured  by  the  Mahratta 
chief  Sevagee,  about  the  year  1674 ;  and 
in  the  following  year  it  was  visited  by  Mr 
Fryer,  who  describes  it  as  being  then  a  city 
of  great  magnificence.  It  lies  32  miles  N.  E. 
of  Bombay. 

Galliano,  a  small  town  of  the  Mila* 
nese,  6  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Como. 

Galliano,  a  small  town  of  Tuscany, 
in  the  district  of  Scarperia. 

Galliarj>'s  Island,  a  small  island  of 
South  Carolina,  on  the  Santee.  Long*  80. 
10.  W.    Lat.  33.  SO.  N. 

Gallicano,  a  small  seaport  town  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  States,  in  tne  Campagna  65 
Roma,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy. 

Gallic  na  A  a,  a  small  town  of  the  Aus- 
trian states,  in  Istria.  Population  1300. 
14  miles  N.  E.  of  Rovigno. 
Gallinara.  See  AlJbenza. 
Gallike,  a  river  of  America,  which 
runs  into  lake  Michigan.  Long.  86.  21. 
W.   Lat.  42.  23.  N. 

Gai.lion,  the  name  of  two  rivers,  the 
one  in  Martinique,  the  other  in  Guada- 
loupe. 

Gallipoli,  a  city  of  Naples,  in  the 
Terra  d'Otranto,  on  a  peninsula,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  gulf  of  Tarento,  joined  to 
the  continent  by  a  bridge.  It  is  a  bishop's 
see,  is  well  built  and  fortified,  and  has  a 
convenient  harbour,  with  fully  9000  inha- 
bitants. It  has  manufactures  of  muslin, 
cotton  stockings,  and  other  stuffs,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  these 
commodities,  but  more  in  oil,  which  is  the 
staple  article  of  commerce,  and  yields  a 
considerable  exnort  duty,  Gallipoli  is  built 
on  a  rocky  sod,  which  is  hollowed  out 
under  the  town  into  subterraneous  vaults 
3  b  ' 
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'for  containing  the  oil  brought  from  the 
surrounding  country.  It  is  deposited  there, 
and  improved  by  fermentation  during  sum- 
mer ;  at  that  season  the  heat  in  the  vaults 
is  almost  insupportable.  23  miles  W.  of 
Otranto,  and  224  £.  by  S.  of  Naples.  Long. 
18.  28.  £.    Lat.  40.  21.  N. 

Gallipoli,  a  large  commercial  town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Ro- 
raagna,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
strait  of  Gallipoli,  anciently  called  the  Hel- 
lespont. Its  population  amounts  to  17,000, 
of  whom  10,000  are  Turks,  the  rest  Greeks 
and  Jews.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and 
has  two  good  harbours.  The  bazars  are 
very  extensive,  and  furnished  with  mer- 
chandise of  every  kind :  they  form  a  suc- 
cession of  streets,  each  appropriated  to  a 
particular  kind  of  merchandise.  Gallipoli 
(as  very  few  ancient  monuments  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation;  but  broken  frag- 
ments of  sculpture  and  architecture  are 
found  in  every  quarter  of  the  town.  It 
has  some  elegant  fountains  and  mosques, 
constructed  of  ancient  marbles,  and  highly 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  traveller. 
It  gives  name  to  a  government  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire ;  the  governor,  commonly  call- 
ed the  Capudan  Pacha,  resides  in  the  town. 
It  was  once  fortified,  but  is  now  open ;  its 
only  defence  being  an  old  castle,  situated 
on  an  eminence.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Turks  in  1386,  and  was  the  first  town  in 
JSurope  that  fell  into  their  hands.  It  is 
the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop.  80  miles  S.  of 
Adrianople,  and  108  S.  W.  of  Constanti- 
nople. Long.  26.  37.  30.  E.  Lat.  40.  25. 
33.  N. 

Gallipoli,  a  small  village  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  in  the  state  of  Kentucky. 
It  was  settled  by  emigrants  who  came  from 
France  in  1780  and  1790,  and  it  now  con- 
sists of  about  70  houses,  half  of  which  are 
either  uninhabited  or  falling  into  ruins. 
136  miles  S.W.  from  Pittsburg.  Long. 
S2.  9.  W.    Lat.  38.  33.  N. 

Galllpoino,  a  village  of  Cyprus,  where 
there  is  a  remarkable  grot  cut  in  a 
mountain,  and  other  antiquities,  4  leagues 
E.S.E.  of  Carpus. 

Gallneukirchea,  a  market  town  of 
Austria,  5  miles  N.  of  Steyregg. 

Gallo,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  north  coast 
of  Sicily,  about  9  miles  from  Palermo, 
liong.  13.  2.  E.    Lat  38.  17.  N. 

Gallo,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  Morea.  Long.  21.  53.  E.  Lat.  36. 
48.  N. 

Gallo,  a  town  of  Italy,  about  12  miles 
B.  of  Ancona.  Long.  14.  36.  E.  Lat.  43. 
41.  N. 

Gallo,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
on  the  coast  of  Peru.  It  has  on  it  a  small 
settlement  of  Indians.    Long.  80. 33.  W, 


Lat  1. 26.  a  There  is  another  island  6f 
the  same  name  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  to 
the  north  of  the  island  of  Santa  Catalinm. 
Long.  48.  45.  W.  Lat  27.  10.  S. 

Gallo,  Punt  a  de,  the  south- west 
point  of  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Long.  fiS. 
16.  W.   Lat  9.  45.  N. 

Gallo  o,  a  considerable  town  of  Kaarta, 
in  Africa,  situated  in  a  fertile  and  beauti- 
ful valley,  surrounded  by  rocks,  140  miles 
N.W.ofSego. 

Gallop  Islands,  a  cluster  of  small 
islands  in  the  river  St  Lawrence.  Long. 
75.  18.  W.    Lat  44.  55.  N. 

Galloway,  a  district  of  Scotland,  com- 
prehending the  two  counties  of  Kirkcud- 
bright and  Wigton,  and  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Galloway,  the  first  including 
the  northern  parts  of  Kirkcudbright  and 
Wigton,  and  the  second  the  southern 
parts  of  the  same  shires,  and  the  Rinns  of 
Galloway.  Galloway  is  celebrated  for  a 
particular  breed  of  small  horses,  which, 
though  they  are  now  mixed  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  breeds,  still  retain  the  name. 
For  a  more  particular  account  of  this  dis- 
trict, the  reader  is  referred  to  Kirkcud- 
bright and  Wigton. 

Galloway,  Mull  or,  a  cape  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  south  coast  of  the  county  of 
Wigton,  at  the  east  entrance  into  Glen- 
luce  bay.  It  extends  some  miles  into  the 
sea,  and  is  excavated  into  several  rocky 
caverns,  into  which  the  sea,  impelled  by  a 
strong  southerly  wind,  rushes  with  a  noise 
like  thunder.  Long.  4,  59.  W.  Lat  54. 
39.  N. 

Galloway,  New,  a  royal  borough  of 
Scotland,  in  the  stewartryt  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, situated  in  a  pleasant  Vale,  through  , 
which  flows  the  river  Ken.  The  houses] 
are  neat  and  regularly  built,  and  its 
tral  situation  makes  it  a  market  for  the 
neighbouring  parishes.  It  was  erected  inta 
a  borough  by  Charles  I.  about  the  year 
1633,  and  it  joins  with  Wigton,  Stranraer, 
and  Whithorn,  in  sending  a  member  t* 
parliament  It  has  two  annual  fairs.  3$ 
miles  S.B.  from  Ayr,  19  N.  by  W. 
Kirkcudbright,  and  85  W.  from  Dumfries 
Population  500. 

Gallbpaci*,  a  small  town  of  Uppet 
Austria,  in  the  quarter  of  the  Hansruck. 

Gallyhead,  a  cape  on  the  southen 
coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  II 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Bandonbridge.  Long. 
54.  W.  Lat  51.  31.  N. 

Galmier,  St,  a  small  town  of  Franc* 
in  the  department  of  the  Loire,  containing 
2300  inhabitants.  12  miles  £.  of  Mont 
brison,  and  10  N.  of  St  Etienne. 

Galops,  or  Gulps,  a  large  village  of  thf 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  LimT 
on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  com 
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fag  1560  inhabitants.    11  miles  S.E.  of 
Maestricht. 

Ga  lous  i oi,  a  fortress  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Kolivane,  86  miles 
S.S.\V.ofBielsk. 

Galouwah,  or  Ghalva,  a  village  of 
Nubia,  situated  on  the  Nile. 

Galston,  a  Tillage  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Ayr.  The  village  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  weavers,  who  ate  em- 
ployed by  the  Glasgow  manufacturers.  22 
miles  S.  by  W.  from  Glasgow.  Population 
€60.  The  parish  is  about  13  miles  in 
length,  and  from  4  to  S  in  breadth.  It  is 
interspersed  with  hills,  which  are,  however, 
generally  arable.    Population  3000. 

Galtees,  mountains  of  Ireland,  between 
'die  counties  of  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and 
Cork.    25  miles  N.  of  Cork. 

Galtklli,  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of 
Sardinia,  with  a  bishop's  see.  56  miles  £. 
ofSassari. 

Galtina,  a  small  island  in  the  gulf  of 
California. 

Galtres  Forest,  an  ancient  forest  of 
England,  in  Yorkshire,  formerly  extending 
even  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  now  cleared 
and  drained,  containing  several  considerable 
villages,  and,  besides  timber,  abounding  in 
coal.  The  centre  of  the  forest  is  7  miles 
N.W.ofYork. 

Galves,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Guadalaxara,  district  of  Se- 
guensa. 

Galuhbaz,  a  small  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Servia,  on  the  Danube,  20  miles 
W.S.W.ofOrsova. 

Gat. way,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  rf  Connaught,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  north 
by  Mayo,  on  the  north-east  by  Roscom- 
mon, on  the  east  by  the  river  Shannon, 
which  separatee  it  from  King's  county  and 
Tipperary,  and  on  the  south  by  Clare 
ana  Galway  bay.  This  county  is  next  to 
Cork  in  extent,  being  in  length  about 
82  miles,  and  42  broad.  It  is  extremely 
diversified  in  its  soil  and  appearance,  some 
'parts  of  it  being  in  a  state  of  nature, 
while  in  other  parts  it  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  Towards  the  east  the 
county  is  flat,  and  well  adapted  for  grazing 
or  tillage.  The  soil  is  generally  composed 
of  a  light  limestone  gravel,  which  rears 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep4  and  herds  of 
black  cattle.  In  some  parts  the  soil  is 
encumbered  with  rocks,  which  cannot  be 
cleared  away  but  at  great  labour  and  ex- 
pence.  Here  the  ordinary  mode  of  culti- 
vation is  impracticable  by  means  of  the 
plough,  in  place  of  which  the  spade  must 
be  used ;  and  hence  it  is  that  there  are  ex- 
tensive tracks  of  land  which  still  remain  in 
a  state  of  nature.   The  surface  of  the  coun- 


ty, from  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  to  the 
town  of  Galway,  is  beautifully  diversified 
with  rising  hills,  which  never  approach  to 
the  character  of  mountains.  The  soil  here 
is  fruitful,  but  agriculture  is  in  a  backward 
state;  and  the  thinly  scattered  improve- 
ments only  discover  the  different  appear- 
ance which  the  county  would  assume  under 
a  more  improved  system  of  management. 
The  low  marshy  grounds  which  are  situat- 
ed in  the  vkkuty  of  the  rivers,  and  ase 
occasionally  inundated,  produce  in  the 
summer  season  great  quantities  of  coarse 
grass,  on  which  numerous  herds  of  cattle 
are  pastured  during  the  dry  months ;  while 
during  the  remainder  of  die  year  they  ex- 
hibit the  appearance  of  fresh  water  lakes. 
That  portion  of  the  county  situated  to 
the  west  of  Loughcorrib  is  a  continual 
chain  of  wild  and  stupendous  mountains, 
through  which  some  fertile  valleys  are 
thinly  scattered.  The  grounds,  or  rather 
quarries,  encompassing  the  shore  of  this 
lake,  are  an  uninterrupted  ledge  of  lime-* 
stone  rocks,  in  whose  fissures  a  fine  vege- 
table mould  is  deposited,  producing  a 
sweet  herbage,  greedily  devoured  by  the 
sheep. 

Galway  abounds  both  itfcrivers  and  lakes. 
Loughcorrib,  already  mentioned,  extends 
about  20  miles  in  length,  and  about  11  in 
its  broadest  part ;  Lough  Reagh  and  Lough 
Coutra  are  said  to  be  beautiful  pieces  of 
water.  Respecting  its  smaller  lakes  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remark,  that  underneath 
the  base  of  every  hill  a  fresh  water  pool  of 
greater  or  less  magnitude  is  deposited,  of 
which  the  waters  descend  through  the 
sandy  strata  of  the  circumjacent  eminences. 
Its  most  considerable  rivers,  after  the  Shan- 
non, are  the  Suck  and  the  Blackwater. 
The  Clare,  the  Galway,  and  Dunmore,  are 
also  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  im- 
petuous in  their  course.  There  is  a  great 
number  of  smaller  streams  proceeding  from 
the  mountainous  district  that  stretches  in 
immense  masses  towards  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  Here  are  the  inexhaustible  springs 
of  numerous  fountains  which  issue  from 
the  craggy  peaks  of  the  mountains,  so 
that  almost  every  valley  is  watered  by  a 
streamlet,  generated  by  the  humidity  of  the 
higher  grounds.  The  population  of  the 
county  is  not  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
the  champaign  part  of  it  being  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  breeding  of  catue,  while  the 
mountainous  tracks  are  necessarily  wild 
and  uncultivated.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
county  are  mostly  Catholic,  the  Catholics 
being  to  the  Protestants  in  the  proportion  of 
40  or  50  to  1 .  In  the  western  parts  there  are 
districts  of  50  miles  in  extent,  without  a 
single  church  or  Protestant  inhabitant.  The 
county  contains  2593  English  square ) 
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frft  parishes,  and  sends  two  members  to  the 
imperial  parliament  In  1798  the  number 
of  bouses  was  28,212,  and  the  inhabitants 
149,000,  since  which  period  no  returns 
have  been  published. 

Galway,  a  town  of  Ireland,  and  capital 
of  the  above  county,  situated  on  a  broad 
and  stony  river,  by  which  Loughcorrib 
Hows  into  the  sea.  It  was  originally  a  wall- 
ed town,  regularly  flanked  with  towers 
and  bastions;  its  form  a  parallelogram, 
three  sides  of  which  were  protected  by  a 
strong  wall  crowned  with  ramparts,  and 
the  remaining  portion  was  flanked  by  the 
river.  The  inclosed  space  consists  of  four 
main  streets,  running  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  intersected  at  convenient  distances  by 
cross  streets  and  lanes,  nearly  at  right 
angles.  The  old  buildings,  of  which  the 
town  formerly  consisted,  were  generally 
square  edifices,  at  least  900  years  old,  with 
each  a  small  court  in  the  centre.  Most  of 
these  edifices  have  now,  however,  been  de- 
molished, and  their  place  is  occupied  by 
more  improved  buildings,  better  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  comfort  and  convenience. 
The  collegiate  church  in  Galway  is  very 
large,  and  is  of  the  Gothic  structure.  The 
other  public  buildings  are  an  exchange, 
three  nunneries,  three  friaries,  commodious 
barracks  for  two  or  three  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, a  charter  school,  which  is  a  plain 
substantial  building,  two  court-houses,  and 
an  infirmary,  situated  at  the  east  entrance 
into  the  town.  The  jail  is  a  massy  pile  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town.  A  manufactory 
of  coarse  cloths  is  established  here,  but  on 
a  limited  scale.  The  linen  manufacture  has 
also  been  lately  introduced.  A  consider- 
■able  quantity  of  kelp  is  burned  in  the 
bay ;  and  the  herring  and  other  fisheries 
are  also  carried  on.  The  port  is  very  com- 
modious and  safe,  but  so  distant  from  the 
city  that  lighters  are  necessary  to  carry 
goods  into  the  town.  Galway  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  sheriffs,  and 
sends  one  member  to  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment In  the  year  1641  it  refused  to  ad- 
mit either  English  or  Irishr,  till  the  rebels 
became  masters  of  the  adjoining  country, 
when  they  were  joined  by  the  citizens. 
At  the  close  of  the  rebellion  it  submitted 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond ;  but  in  1651  it 
surrendered  to  major-general  Ireton.  In 
the  year  1690  it  declared  for  king  James, 
but  next  year  surrendered  to  general  Ginkle. 
Population  about  15,000.  96  miles  W.  of 
Dublin.  Long.  8.  58. W.  Lat  53.  15.  N. 
Galway  Bay, -a  large  bay  of  Ireland,  on 
i  the  west  coast,  sheltered  at  the  entrance  by 
|  the  South  Arran  islands.  It  is  SO  miles 
f      long  and  7  broad. 

Gam  aches,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
PisVdy.    It  contains  1800  inhabitants,  and 


is  tolerably  well  built.    U  miles  S.  W.  of 
Abbeville,  and  9  S.  E.  of  Eu. 

Gamaze,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  12 
miles  N.  of  Atfieh. 

Gambach,  a  large  village  of  Hesse- Darm- 
stadt, 2  miles  W.  of  Munzenberg. 

Gambais,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Oiae,  3  miles 
E.  of  Hondau,  and  6  W,  of  Montfbrt 
l'Amanry. 

Gambalin,  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  in  the  Mantuan,  near  Sabionetta. 

Gambara,  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  on  the  Brenta,  5  miles  W.  of  Venice. 
It  is  neatly  built,  and  the  environs  are  fer- 
tile; but  they  are  marshy,  and  very  no* 
healthy.    Population  8000. 

Gambara,  a  small  town,  situated  like 
the  last,  in  Austrian  Italy,  containing  2000 
inhabitants.  It  stands  on  the  Naviglio,  18 
miles  S.  of  Brescia. 

Gambebghausen,  a  small  town  of  Ba- 
den, on  the  Tauber,  11  miles  S.  of  Wer- 
theim. 

Gambia,  a  large  river  of  Western  Africa. 
It  was  supposed  at  one  time  to  be  one  of 
the  branches  by  which  the  Niger  poured 
its  waters  into  the  ocean;  but  this  opinion 
has  been  completely  refuted  by  the  disco- 
veries of  Park.  The  precise  sources  of  the 
Gambia  have  never  been  visited ;  but  they 
teem  ascertained  to  exist  among  that  range 
of  lofty  mountains  which  form  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Foota  Jallo.  In  the  higher  parts 
of  its  course  it  is  called  by  the  natives  the 
Ba  Deema.  At  Barraconda,  about  400 
miles  from  its  mouth,  the  Gambia  is  cross- 
ed by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  render  navi- 
gation impossible,  unless  for  small  boats, 
and  even  these  pass  with  difficulty.  High- 
er up  the  fiats  and  obstructions  increase, 
till  sailing  becomes  impracticable.  The 
trade  of  the  Gambia  has  always- been  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  English,  who,  for  its 
protection,  have  erected  James  fort  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  territory  along 
its  banks  is  divided  among  a  multitude  of 
petty  sovereignties,  among  which  the  chief 
is  that  of  Boor  Salum.  The  northern  bank 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Taloffs  and  Man- 
dingoes  ;  the  southern  by  the  Feloops.  It 
falls  into  the  sea  in  about  long.  IS.  30.  W. 
lat.  16.  30.  N. 

Gam  bier's  Islands,  a  group  of  small 
islands  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  disco- 
vered by  captain  Wilson  of  the  Duff,  in 
May  1797.  They  extend  about  five  or  six 
leagues  in  length,  lying  north-east  by  north, 
and  south-west  by  south,  and  the  largest  is 
about  three  leagues  in  length.  A  reef  which 
lies  about  three  miles  from  the  largest 
island,  and  probably  encircles  the  whole, 
was  seen  by  captain  Wilson  to  extend  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.    On  thjs  reef  ware 
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several  dry  spots,  with  clusters  of  trees. 
The  inhabitants  opposed  any  attempt  to 
land.  The  main  island  and  those  about  it 
are  all  high,  and  the  reef  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  shelters  them  from  the  billows 
of  the  main  ocean,  so  that  the  sea  is  calm 
around  them.  They  present  a  barren  ap- 
peasauee;  the  rallies  were  covered  with 
trees,  but  of  what  kind  could  not  be 
exactly  ascertained.  Duff's  mountains, 
two  lofty  mountains,  visible  at  the  dis- 
tance of  14  or  15  leagues,  and  so  called 
by  captain  Wilson  from  the  name  of  Jiis 
ship,  Lie  in  the  centre,  and  are  situated  in 
long.  225.  E.  Lat  23.  12.  S. 

Gambier's  Isles,  several  small  islands 
on  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland,  at  the 
mouth  of  Spencer's  gulf.  Wedge  island, 
the  largest,  is  in  long.  ISO.  29.  £.  lat  35. 
U.S. 

Gambiee,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  south 
coast  of  Admiralty  island,  which  forms  the 
south  point  of  Seymour  canal.  Long.  226. 
25.  £.  Lat.  57.  23.  N. 

Gambina,  a  river  of  Austrian  Italy,  in 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  rises  in  the 
Cremonese,  and  fells  into  the  Oglio  at 
Torre  d'Oglio. 

Gambon,  a  small  river  of  Normandy, 
which  falls  into  the  Seine  near  Andely  le 
Grand. 

Gam  b ron.    See  Gombroon. 

Gambsheim,  a  large  village  of  France, 
in  Alsace.    Population  1300. 

Gamelora,  a  small  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, near  the  north-east  coast  of  Tu- 
nis, 3  miles  £.  of  Cape  Zibeeb. 

Gamgo,  a  river  of  Congo,  which  falls 
into  the  Coanza  15  miles  S.E.  of  Maopongo. 

Gaming,  a  small  town  of  Lower  Austria, 
adjacent  to  the  Bavarian  frontier,  10  miles 
£.S.£.ofWaidhofen. 

Gamlinoay,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  5  miles  from  Bygleswade. 
It  has  an  ancient  hospital  and  a  charity 
school  Population  901.  5  miles  S.  W.  of 
Caxton. 

Gammalamma,  a  town  of  the  island  of 
Ternate,  in  the  Eastern  seas. 

Gamms,  Old  and  New,  two  large  vil- 
lages of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  district  of 
Vierland,  belonging  in  common  to  Ham- 
burgh and  Lubeck. 

Gamrie,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Banff,  about  4  miles  in  breadth, 
and  extending  about  0£  along  the  coast  of 
•the  Moray  frith,  which  is  very  bold,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  lofty  shelving  rocks,  rising 
to  the  height  of  200  or  300  feet  above  the 
sea.  Gamrie  Head  is  6  miles  £.  of  Banff, 
in  long.  2.  20.  W.  lat  57.  36.  N. 

Gams,  a  small  town  in  the  Swiss  canton 
•f  St  Gall,  5  miles  S.  of  Appenzell. 

Gams,  a  village  of  Styria,  in  the  circle  of 


Brack,  on  a  steep  mountain,  which  also 
bears  the  name  of  Gams. 

Gamshurst,  a  large  village  of  Germany, 
in  Baden.  It  has  1100  inhabitants,  but 
stands  in  a  marshy  and  unhealthy  district. 
3  miles  N.  W.  of  Achern,  and  12  £.  N.  £. 
of  Strasburg. 

Gak,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  It  has 
2600  inhabitants,  and  is  4  miles  S.  of  Pau, 
andlO&ofOleron. 

Gana,  or  Ghana,  a  city  of  Central  Afri- 
ca, on  the  Niger,  capital  of  a  kingdom  of 
the  same  name.  Our  knowledge  of  it  is 
derived  chiefly  from  the  Arabian  writers  of 
the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  at  which  period 
Gana  was  the  centre  of  extensive  empire, 
and  surpassed  in  wealth  and  populousness 
any  city  on  the  Niger.  It  appears  to  have 
been  founded  by  one  of  the  Saracen  dynas- 
ties expelled  from  Egypt;  and  being  the 
most  convenient  medium  of  communication 
with  Northern  Africa,  as  well  as  situated  in 
a  fertile  country,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

fold  mines  of  Wangara,  it  soon  rose  to  a 
igh  pitch  of  commercial  prosperity.  The 
pomp  of  the  sovereign  is  described  as  hav- 
ing excited  the  admiration  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding states.  Gana  seems  to  be  the 
country  described  to  Horneman  under  the 
name  of  Cano :  but  from  the  very  imperfect, 
modern  notices  which  have  been  received, 
it  would  appear  to  be  much  declined  from 
its  ancient  greatness,  and  to  be  now  viewed 
as  an  appendage  of  Cassina,  being  tributary^ 
along  with  it,  to  the  great  empire  of  Bor- 
nou.  Our  maps  place  it  about  100  miles 
S.E.  of  Cassina. 

G  an  ado,  a  village  of  Bondou,  in  Western 
Africa,  60  miles  W,  S.  W.  of  Fatteconda. 

Ganara,  a  town  of  Wangara,  in  Central 
Africa,  described  by  Edriai  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury as  populous  and  flourishing.  It  was 
then  subject  to  the  empire  of  Gana.  No 
modern  accounts  of  it  have  been  received, 
so  that  its  present  existence  may  be  consi- 
dered as  doubtful. 

Ganat,  a  town  of  Africa,  situated  in  the 
desert  tract  between  Fezzan  and  Cassina. 
It  forms  a  place  of  refreshment  for  the  ca- 
ravans between  these  countries.  200  miles 
S.  of  Mourzouk. 

Gandelau,  a  small  town  of  France,  in, 
the  department  of  the  Aisne,  1 1  miles  N.W. 
ofChateau-Thiery. 

GaNDEM ATMS, GaNEGAM,  and  GaLOAK,      , 

three  small  towns  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

Gandkpoor,    a   town    of    Hinuostan,    . 
province  of  Aurungabad,    belonging    to    | 
the  Mahrattas.    Long.  75. 11.  £.   Lat.  19. 
54-.  N, 

Ganders&eim,  a  small  town  of  Brans-   k 
wick,  in  the  principality  of  Wolfenbuttel, 
on  the  river  Gande.     Population  nearly 
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of  Goslar,  and  3S 
of  Algiers,  40 


9000.    90  mfles  W. 
S.W.  of  Brunswick. 

Gandbwiin,  a  village 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Tubnah. 

Gandia,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Alcoy.  It 
is  the  seat  of  an  academyof  sciences,  and 
confers  a  ducal  title.  The  environs  are 
pleasant,  and  abound  in  wine  and  silk. 
They  produce  also  hemp  and  flax.  These 
articles  furnish  the  chief  objects  of  traffic 
and  support  to  the  inhabitants,  whose  num- 
ber is  6300.  28  miles  S.  of  Valencia,  and 
45  N.  N.  E.  of  Alicant  Long.  0.  19.  W. 
Lat.  39.  0.  N. 

Gandicotta,  a  district  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  Balaghaut  ceded  districts,  situated 
principally  between  the  14th  and  15th  de- 
grees of  northern  latitude,  and  now  chiefly 
comprised  in  the  Cuddapah  collectorship. 
The  principal  towns  are  Gandicotta,  Tadi- 
merv,  and  Anantapooram.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Pennar  river. 

Gandicotta,  called  also  Wakdicotta, 
a  fortress  of  Hindostan,  and  capital  of  the 
above  mentioned  district,  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  lofty  mountain,  by  the  side  of  the 
river  Pennar.  The  road  to  the  fort  is  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  is  very  narrow,  and  runs 

5  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  It  is  surround* 
by  a  plain,  which  is  well  watered  and 
cultivated.  Formerly  there  was  a  diamond 
mine  in  its  vicinity,  but  it  has  not  been 
worked  for  many  years.  Long.  78.  39.  £. 
Lat.  14.  45.  N. 

Gaxdino,  a  town  of  Lorabardy,  in  the 
Bergauioseo,  It  is  well  built  and  populous, 
with  manufactures  of  cloth  and  silk.  10 
miles  N.  £.  of  Bergamo. 

Gandolfo.    See  Castel  Gandolfo. 

Ganet  Islands,  a  cluster  of  small 
islands,  near  the  east  coast  of  Labrador, 
Long.  56.  10.  W.  Lat  54.  N. 

Ganoapuksaud,  a  town  of  Bengal,  most 
romantically  situated  on  the  south-west 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  between  the  two  cele- 
brated passes  of  Terriagurthy  and  Sikla- 
gully,  which  divide  Bengal  from  Bahar. 
Long.  87.  34.  £.   Lat  25.  1%  N. 

Gakoafutnah,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  Carnatic,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pennar  river.  Long.  80.  12.  £.  Lat 
14.  25.  N. 

Gangelt,  a  small  town  of  the  Prussian 
states,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers.  Population 
1000.  12  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Buremond, 
Long.  5.  59.  £.  Lat.  50.  58.  N. 

Ganges,  called  by  tbo  natives  of  India 
Ganga,  signifying  by  pre-eminence  the 
River,  '  The  source  of  this  copious  stream 
was  for  a  long  period  one  of  the  desiderata 
of  the  learned;  and  much  pains  were 
taken,  not  only  by  Europeans,  but  by  the 
Chinese,  to  ascertain  the  point,    A  recent 


survey,  made  by  order  of  die  1 
government,  has  at  length  succeeded  in  fe- 
terrairring  its  position.    It  has  been  found 
to  issue  in  a  small  stream  from  under  a 
mass  of  perpetual  snow,  accumulated  on  the 
southern   side   of   the   lofty  Himmalaya 
mountains,  which  separate  Tartary  from 
India,  between  the  81st  and  39d  degrees  of 
northern  latitude,  and  78th  and  79th  of 
eastern   longitude.      The   first   inhabited 
place  it  reaches  is  Gangoutie,  where  it  is  in 
general  only  15  or  20  yards  wide,    and 
about  three  feet  deep.    It  is  here  called  the 
Bhagirathi.    After  continuing   its  course 
through  the  district  of  Serinasur,  it  is  join- 
ed in  latitude  SO.  9.  by  the  Alcanand* 
river.     These  united   streams  form    the 
Ganges,  which  after  their  junction  becomes 
from  80  to  100  yards  wide;  and  in  the 
rainy  season,  40  or  50  feet  deep.    After 
running  between  SO  and  40  miles  farther, 
it  issues  from  the  mountains  at  Hurdwar. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Canouge  it  is  joined  by 
the  C'alanuddy  and  the  Ramgonga.     Its 
junction   with  the  Jumna  at   Allahabad 
forms  the  most  venerated  place  of  Hindco 
ablution.    Continuing  its  course   to   the 
south-east,  it  receives  the  addition  of  five 
large,  and  an  innumerable  number  of  small 
rivers.    At  Sooty,  in  lat  24.  26.  it  divides, 
the  smaller  stream  again  taking  the  name 
of  Bhagirathi,    which   the  Hindoos  are 
taught  to  believe  has  run  unmixed  from 
its  source,  with  the  less  sacred  rivers ;  and 
after  passing  Calcutta,  disembogues  at  Sagor, 
another  celebrated  place  of  Hindoo  purifica- 
tion.   The  larger  branch  continues  its  tor- 
tuous course  under  the  name  of  Puddah, 
till  joined  by  the  mighty  Brahmapootra  ; 
shortly  after  which  it  pours  its  ample  tor- 
rents into  the  ocean.      Many  islands  are 
formed  from  the  sediment  deposited  by  this- 
vast  body  of  water ;  and  the  sand  or  mud 
banks  extend  nearly  a  degree  into  the  sea, 
rendering  the  entrance  to  the  river  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  dangerous.    The  Ganges 
is  computed  to  be  1500  miles  in  length,  and 
at  500  miles  from  its  mouth  is,  during  the 
rainy  season,  4  miles  broad  and  60  feet 
deep.    Taking  the  medium  of  the  whole 
year,    it  is  supposed  to   discharge  every 
second  of  time  180,000  cubic  feet  of  water. 
The  Ganges,  like  the  Nile,  has  a  very  wide 
Delta,  extending   from  west  to  east  20O 
miles,  intersected  by  innumerable  branches, 
through  which  the  overflowing  waters  of  the 
river  arc  conveyed,  during  the  inundations, 
to  the  ocean.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so 
noble  a  river  should  not  be  at  all  times  na- 
vigable ;  but  during  six,  months  of  the  year, 
the  branch  which  passes  Calcutta  and  the 
other  European  settlements  on  its  banks, 
is  shut  up  at  Sooty,  where  it  separates 
from  the  majn  streapt;  the  fewfe  cerni 
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Bg  down  the  country  from  the  westward 
are  inconsequence  obliged  to  make  a  very 
circuitous  route  by  the  Gorroy  or  Com- 
merco]ly   river;  and  from   thence,  great 
part  of  the  way  through  au  uninhabited 
country,  overgrown  with  forests,  and  in- 
fested by  tigers,    called  the  Sunderbunda. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  cut  a  canal  from 
the^main  stream  to  the  Hoogly  river  ;  but 
apprehensions  are  entertained  that  it  might 
entirely  change  the  course  of  the  Ganges, 
and  do  incalculable  mischief.     Few  years 
elapse  that  it  does  not  deviate  from  its  bed, 
carrying  away  large  portions  of  its  banks, 
and  forming  islands  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  or  alluvions  on  the  opposite  side. 
Through  the  whole  extent  of  its  course, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Sutaderbunds^the 
country  is  healthy,  and  the  water  salubri- 
ous, soon  depositing  its  mud,  and  equal, 
if  not  preferable*  to  that  of  the  Thames  for 
keeping  at  sea.   By  the  natives  it  is  so  high- 
ly esteemed  as  to  be  carried  many  hundred 
miles,  for  the  use  of  the  sick  or  the  bever- 
age of  the  wealthy. 

Ganges,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Lower  Languedoc.  It  contains  3600  inha- 
bitants, part  of  whom  are  employed  in  the 
manu&cture  of  silk.  20  miles  N.  of  Mont- 
pelier,  and  33  W.  of,Nismes. 

Ganges  Islands,  or  North  Natunas, 
two  small  islands  between  the  island  of 
Borneo  and  the  gulf  of  Siam.  Long.  106. 
45.  E.  Lat  4.  55.  N. 

Gangkofen,  a  small  town  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Iser,  with  700  inhabit- 
ants. 

Gangoutri,  a  celebrated  place  of  Hindoo 
pilgrimage,  situated  among  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  in  the  province  of  Serinagur,  in 
the  north  of  India.  At  this  place  the 
breadth  of  the  Ganges  is  only  15  or  SO 
yards,  the  current  very  moderate,  and  not 
in  general  more  than  3  feet  deep.  Two 
miles  higher  up  the  stream  is  the  place 
commonly  called  the  Cow'$  Mouth.  It  is  a 
large  stone  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  the 
water  passing  it  on  each  side,  and  leaving 
only  a  small  piece  above  the  surface,  which 
the  superstitious  Hindoo  fancies  to  bear  a 
resemblance  of  that  sacred  animal.  The 
river  runs  from  the  direction  of  north  by 


east;  and  on  the  bank  nearly  opposite  to 
the  stone  is  a  temple,  in  which  are  two 
images  representing  the  Ganges  and  the 
Bhaprathi  rivers.  The  bed  of  the  river 
adjoining  the  temple  is  divided  off  by  the 
Bramins  into  three  portions,  for  the  pil- 
grims to  purify  themselves  in.  One  of 
these  portions  is  dedicated  to  Brahma,  the 
second  to  Vishnu,  and  the  third  to  Seva. 
The  pilgrimage  to  Gangoutri  is  considered 
as  a  great,  exertion  of  Hindoo  piety.  The 
peribrmauce  of  it  is  supposed  to  redeem  the 


devotee  from  all  his  former  sins,  and  to  in- 
sure him  eternal  happiness  in  the  next 
world.  The  water  taken  from  this  sacred 
spot  is  carried  by  the  pilgrims  to  all  parts 
of  India,  and  sold  at  a  high  price.  The 
vessels  are  rilled  and  sealed  by  the  officiating 
Bramins.  No  European  has  been  f  known 
to  visit  Gangoutri ;  but  the  pilgrims  report 
that  the  current  of  the  Ganges  only  a  few 
miles  from  this  place,  issues  from  under  a 
bed  of  perpetual  snow,  and  the  road  is  so 
extremely  difficult,  that  few  persons  have 
had  the  courage  and  perseverance  to  visit 
the  spot  The  extreme  height  of  these 
mountains,  supposed  to  exceed  that  of  the 
Andes,  renders  this  account  very  credible. 
Long.  78.  9.  £.  Lat.  31.  4.  N. 

Gang  pour,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Gundwana,  situated  about  die  22d 
degree  of  northern  latitude,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  British  districts  of 
Bahar.  During  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe, 
although  then  but  very  imperfectly-  con- 
quered, it  was  annexed  to  the  province  of 
Allahabad.  It  is  a  barren,  mountainous, 
and  unproductive  country,  inhabited  by  un- 
civilised tribes  of  Hindoos.  The  principal 
towns  are  Gangnour  and  Padah. 
•  Gaxgpour,  the  capital  of  the  above  dis- 
trict, belonging  to  anj  independent  Hindoo 
chief.    Long.  84/10.  E.  Lat.  28.  4.  N. 

Gangu,  a  village  of  Bambarra,  in  Africa, 
150  miles  W.  of  Sego. 

Gah-hurry,  a  district  of  China,  to  the 
south  of  Nanking,  containing  a  peculiar 
number  of  those  towers  which  are  erected    .' 
by  the  Chinese  in  honour  of  particular 
deities. 

Ganjam,  a  fertile  district  of  Hindostan, 
in  Cicacole,  one  of  the  northern  circars, 
constituting  one  of  the  coUectorships  into 
which  that  province  was  divided.  oy  the 
British  in  the  year  1803. 

Ganjam,  a  town  and  seaport  of  Hindos- 
tan, and  capital  of  the  above  district.  It  {s 
situated  on  the  north-eastern  bank  of  a 
river,  which  is  only  navigable  during  the 
rainy  season,  when  great  part  of  the  coun- 
try around  the  town  is  inundated.  It  pos- 
sesses a  small  fort,  which  is  a  regular  pen- 
tagon, well  fortified,  and  garrisoned  by  a, 
detachment  of  sepoys  and  some  European 


artillery.  This  &  also  the  station  of  the 
civil  establishment,  consisting  of  a  judge, 
collector,  and  commercial  resident,  &c. 
This  port  is  much  frequented  by  country 
vessels;  and  formerly  a  large  investment 
was  provided  here  for  the  East  India  com- 
pany :  but  since  the  erection  of  the  cotton 
manufactories  in  England  and  Scotland,  it 
has  much  decreased,  and  now  scarcely  pays 
the  expences.    Long.  85.  19.  E.  Lat  19. 

Ganjecottah,  a  fortress  of  tjxe  souU* 
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of  India,  in  tin  vicinity  of  Balapore,  carried 
by  storm  in  1770,  by  a  party  commanded 
by  Futteh  Mohammed,  the  fatlter  of  Hyder 
AU ;  which  circumstance  canoed  his  eleva- 
tion, and  probably  that  of  his  family. 

Oanka,  el,  a  seaport  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Orornon, 
124  miles  S.  of  Mascat 

Gan-kino-foo,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Kiangnan,  in  China,  situated  upon  the 
great  river  Yang-tse-kiang.  A  great  part 
of  the  space  within  the  walls  consists  of 
gardens  and  cultivated  ground.  The  east- 
ern quarter  is  composed  chiefly  of  dwelling- 
houses,  the  western  of  shops.  The  former 
are  more  respectable  than  usual  in  other 
cities,  indicating  the  comparative  prosperity 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  shops  are  also 
well  famished,  particularly  with  porcelain, 
horn-lanterns,  caps,  drapers*  and  mercers' 
goods,  and  ornaments  of  different  kinds. 
A  considerable  number  of  these  shops  are 
in  the  suburbs.  Long.  117.  20.  £.  Lat. 
SI.  30.  N. 

Ganku,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
tank,  in  Se-tchuen,  12  miles  W.  of  Ho. 

Gankan,  a  town  of  Koei-tcheou,  in 
China,  of  the  third  rank,  35  miles  Ei  of 
Pou-ngan. 

Gannat,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Allier,  and  the  chief  place 
of  an  arrondissement  It  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated, but  ill  built.  It  contains  4100  inha- 
bitants, and  has  in  its  vicinity  an  alum 
mine  and  a  mineral  spring,  the  emanations 
Trorn  which  are  of  a  deleterious  quality. 
92  miles  N.  of  Clermont,  and  36  S.  of 
Moulins.    Long.  3. 16.  E.  Lat  46.  6.  N. 

Gannet  Island,  a  small  island  near  the 
north  coast  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean.  Long.  184.  46.  W.  Lat  37. 
*T.  S. 

-  Gassing,  a  town  of  Yunnan,  in  China, 
of  the  second  ranjc.  Long.  102.  16.  E. 
Lat  25.  N. 

Ganos,  a  small  town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Romania,  on  the  sea  of  Marmora, 
32  miles  N.  E.  of  GallipolL  Long.  27.  13. 
£.  Lat  40.  48.  N. 

Ganfing,  a  town  of  Petcheli,  in  China, 
of  the  third  rank,  12  miles  N.  of  Ching. 

Gantinga,  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  island  of  Celebes.  Long.  122.  6.  E. 
Lat  0. 14.  N. 

Gaky,  a  small  town  of  Normandy,  in 
the  department  of  the  Eure,  on  the  Epte, 
with  200  houses.  21  miles  E.  N.  E.  of 
Evreux. 

Gaooa,  a  country  pf  Africa,  described  in 
modern  maps  as  lying  to  the  west  of  Nu- 
hjo, ;  but  its  present  situation,  and  even  ex- 
istence, seems  extremely  doubtful. 

Gap,  a  town  of  France,  and  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  the  Upper  Alps.    It 


stands  in  a  deep  valley  which  has  the  form 
of  a  vast  funnel,  surrounded  by  barren 
mountains,  though  the  soil  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  place  be  rich.  Before 
the  revolution  it  was  a  bishop's  see ;  and 
the  bishopric  was  one  of  those  re-erected 
by  the  pope  in  1817,  but  not  yet  endowed. 
Gap  is,  however,  a  mean  ill  built  place, 
with  narrow  streets  and  low  crowded 
houses.  It  has  a  population  of  8600,  and 
a  few  manufactures.  There  was  lately 
founded  here  a  literary  society,  and  a  mu- 
seum of  painting  and  natural  history, 
neither  of  them  of  great  use  in  this  retired 
place.  The  museum  contains,  however,  a 
variety  of  curious  objects ;  among  others 
a  collection  of  minerals,  plants,  and  birds, 
found  in  the  Alps.  Here  is  also  a  magni- 
ficent monument  of  the  due  de  Lesdiguierea, 
well  known  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  16th 
century.  Gap  is  a  very  ancient  town,  be- 
ing mentioned  by  Antoninus  under  the  i 


of  Vapinum.  In  modern  times,  the  chief 
event  that  has  befallen  it  was  in  1692, 
when  it  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the  duke 
of  Savoy.  Its  present  state  shows  but  too 
plainly  that  it  was  only  repaired,  and  not 
rebuilt  after  that  calamity.  56  miles  S.  hy 
E.  of  Grenoble,  and  «6  S.  by  E.  of  Paris. 
Long.  6.  5.  9.  E.  Lat  44.  33.  52.  N. 

Gapames,  a  large  village  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Somme,  9  miles 
N.E.  of  Abbeville. 

Gar  a,  a  small  lake  of  Fayoum,  in  Egypt, 
12  miles  8,  of  Fayoum. 

Garabusa.     See  Oratmn. 

GarachinEj  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  the 
province  of  Darien.  This  cape  to  die  south, 
and  that  of  St  Lawrence  to  the  north,  form 
the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  St  MigneL 
Long.  78.  14.  W.  Lat  8.  7.  30.  N. 

Garajam,  a  small  river  of  Africa,  which 
fella  into  the  bight  of  Biasra.    Lat  3.  N. 

Gar  an,  a  small  island  situated  on  the 
north  coast  of  Sutherkndshire,  Scotland, 
3£  miles  east  of  Cape  Wrath.  Long.  4. 
45.  W.  Lat.  58.  35.  N. 

G aran  hill,  a  neat  village  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Ayr. 

Garapo,  Cafe,  a  cape  with  a  light- 
house, on  the  south-east  coast  of  France, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nice,  and  about  5  miles 
south  of  Antibes.  Below  it  is  a  fine  dear 
sandy  bay,  where  ships  may  ride  safely  m 
8  fathoms  water* 

Garativa,  a  river  of  Brazil,  whkh  runs 
into  the  Atlantic    Lat  23.  3.  S. 

Garawul,  a  town  of  Hindoatan,  pro- 
vince of  Allahabad,  and  district  of  Chu- 
nar.  It  is  the  last  town  of  consequence  on 
the  borders  between  the  British  province* 
and  those  of  the  Berar  rajah.  Long.  83.  & 
Lat.  24.  50.  N. 

Garb,  el,  a  province  of  Morocco,  reacjbv 
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*ng  along  the  cant  from  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  river  Seboe.  The  principal 
towns  are  Tangier  and  Larache.  It  is  far- 
tile,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  population  of 
900,000  inhabitants. 

Game  Dendoub,  a  village  of  Nubia, 
situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile, 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
temple.    60  miles  S.  of  Syene. 

Gasse  GiftscHK,  a  village  of  Nubia,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  where  there 
are  some  antiquities,  as  well  as  some  con- 
siderable   ruins  upon    the  neighbouring 
'  mountains.    8  miles  S.  of  Garbe  Girsche. 

Gaibib,  a  division  of  Lower  Egypt* 
comprehending  that  part  of  the  EtafU 
which  is  included  between  the  Nile  of 
ftoeetta  and  the  Nile  of  Damietta.  It  is 
the  best  watered  and  most  fertile  part  of 
pt,  is  intersected  by  numerous  canals, 
filled  with  populous  villages.  Being 
universally  a  dead  flat,  it  possesses  none  of 
that  beauty  which  arises  from  variety  of 
surface:  its  only  ornament  consists  in  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  with  which  it  is  cover* 
cd.  Me-Mehallet  el  Kibeer  is  the  princi- 
pal town. 

Garbuge,  a  point  on  the  north-west  of 
the  island  of  Candia. 

Gabcat,  a  small  town  of  the  interior  of 
France,  6  miles  £.  of  Angouleme. 

-  Gabd,  a  department  of  France,  contain- 
ing part  of  Languedoc,  and  surround- 
ed by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Losere,  the  Ardeche,  the 
Rhone,  the  Herault,  and  the  Aveyron.  It 
has  a  population  of  more  than  322,000, 
and  is  divided  into  the  'four  arrondiaae- 
ments  of  Nismes  (the  chief  town),  Uses, 
Alaia,  and  Vigan.  It  forms  part  of  the 
ninth  military  division,  and  of  the  diocese 
of  Avignon:  in  regard  to  jurisdiction,  it  is 
subject  to  the  cour  royale  at  Nismes.  This 
department  is  naturally  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct parte.  That  towards  the  south  is  level 
and  highly  fertile;  winter  is  here  scarcely 
known,  but  the  sirocco,  and  innumerable 
crowds  of  mosquitoes  are  highly  trouble- 
some: thunder  storms  are  also  frequent. 
The  north  part  lies  among  the  Cevennea, 
and  is  rugged  and  barren.  It  is  neverthe- 
less populous  throughout,  the  inhabitants 
being  industrious  and  carrying  on  a  num- 
ber of  manufactures.  Here  araalao  mines 
of  copper,  lead,  iron,  pit-coal,  vitriol,  and 
some  of  gold  and  diver.  On  the  whole, 
this  department,  notwithstanding  the  small 
extent  of  the  fertile  part,  which  is  not 
above  a  sixth  of  the  whole,  is  one  of  the 
most  thriving  in  France.  But  in  another 
view  it  is  far  from  fortunate:  the  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  population  is  nearly 
equal ;  and  the  inhabitants  having  all  the 
ardour  of  the  natives  of  the  south  of  France, 
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have  at  different  periods  risen  up  against 
each  other  with  great  animosity.  Hence 
the  wars  of  the  Cevennea  so  destructive 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  and  hence,  in 
our  own  day,  the  burniug  of  houses,  snd 
the  massacre  of  the  occupants,  in  the  year 
1815,  after  the  second  return  of  Louis 
XVIII.  The  Protestant*  here,  aa  in  the 
rest  of  France,  are  attached  to  the  cause  of 
the  revolution :  they  owe  to  it  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  worship ;  and  it  will  require 
a  long  time  to  give  them  confidence  in  a 
government  which  they  consider  influenced 
by  Catholic  advisers. 

Garb,  Pont  do,  a  Roman  aqueduct,  in 
the  department  of  the  Gard,  in  France, 
joining  two  mountains,  and  passing  over  the 
Gard  or  Garden.  It  consists  of  three  tiers 
of  arches;  it  is  167  feet  in  height,  530  in 
length  at  the  bottom,  and  879  at  the  top* 
The  lowest  tier  consists  of  6  arches,  the 
second  of  11,  and  the  third  of  35,  but  these 
last  are  much  smaller  than  the  others.  It 
supports  a  canal  of  four  feet  in  width,  and 
five  in  depth,  lined  with  a  strong  cement, 
which  is  as  fresh  at  the  present  day  as 
when  it  was  built  The  rood  to  Nismes  is 
made  by  a  detour  of  some  miles  to  pass  by 
this  aqueduct,  and  a  bridge  is  thrown  over 
the  Gardon  close  to  its  eastern  aide;  the 
aqueduct  is  accessible  only  by  its  southern 
extremity,  which  is  reached  by  climbing 
up  the  precipice  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Garden.  The  attempt  is  not  devoid  of 
hasard,  several  of  the  atones,  both  in  the 
arches  snd  at  the  side  of  the  canal,  hav- 
ing fallen  out  and  left  open  spaces,  over 
which  it  is  necessary  to  leap.  But  these 
partial  openings  do  not  detract  from  the 
grandeur  of  this  most  interesting  monu- 
ment; its  boldness  and  simplicity  have  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  every  traveller: 
Smollet,  when  traversing  France  in  bad 
health  and  low  spirits,  though  disposed  to 
find  fault  with  every  thing  he  saw,  was  im- 
pressed with  delight  on  contemplating  the 
Pont  du  Gard.  Rousseau  declares,  the 
Romans  alone  were  capable  of  producing 
such  a  work.  The  appearance  of  this 
simple  and  noble  monument  is  the  more 
striking,  as  it  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  desert,  where  silence  and  solitude  render  • 
the  effect  more  striking,  and  the  admiration 
more  lively. 

Gasd,  or  Ga&don,  a  river  of  France,  in 
Lower  Languedoc,  which  rises  in  the  Ce- 
vennea, and.  falls  into  the  Rhone,  3  miles 
above  Beaucaire.  It  is  small,  but  is  often 
increased  by  land  floods,  so  as  to  overflow 
all  the  surrounding  plains. 

Gasda,  a  lake  of  Austrian  Italy,  lying 
between  Tyrol  and  the  governments  of  Ve* 
nice  and  Milan.  It  was  called  by  the  an* 
cients  Denacua,  and  is  s$ll  known  in  tbt 
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migJriHHMlirmil  by  the  name  of  Logo  di  Be* 
naoe.    It  is  about  36  miles  in  length,  and 
14  in  its  greatest  breadth ;  die  depth  varies 
from  10  to  40  feet  where  it  is  narrowest, 
and  from  100  to  300  where  widest.    This, 
though  not  the  largest,  is  one  of  the  finest 
lakes  in  Italy,  and  w  celebrated  by  the  an- 
cient poete,  particularly  VirgU  and  Catul- 
lus;   the  latter  made  the  promontory  of 
Sirmia,  nowSerarione,  his  favourite-, resi- 
dence.   The  water  is  of  a  fine  sea  green 
colour;  the  lake  is  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, which  so  confine  the  winds,  that  they 
blow  only  from  the  north  or  the  south,  and 
have  at  all  times  been  noted  tor  their  im- 
petuosity.   A  number  of  Alpine  streams 
tall  into  this  lake;  the  chief  of  these  is  the 
flaria,  which  issues  from  it  again  at  Pes* 
ehiesa,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  the 
Mincm.    It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  lake 
that  Bonaparte's  greatest  exploits  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1796  took  place: 
die  Austrian  army  under  Wurmser  com- 
mencing offensive  operations 'in  the  end  of 
July,  unfortunately  marched  in  two  parts 
divided  by  the  lake,  which  enabled  their 
active  enemy  to  overthrow  the  one   that 
nfifwdmH  by  the  north,  before  it  could  be 
supported  by  the  greater  division  advancing 
by  the  south. 

Garda,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
in  the  Veronese,  oa  the  east  bank  of  the 
lake  to  which  it  gives  name.  •  In  the  times 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibellines,  it  was  a  ce- 
lebrated fortress.  At  present  it  is  an  onen 
place,  and  on  the  rains  of  ita  citadel  has 
been  built  a  hermitage  or  convent  of  Car- 
thusian monks.  16  miles  N.  WVof  Vero- 
na, and  SO  N.  of  Mantua.  Long.  10.  43. 
E.  Lat.  45.  86.  N. 

Gardane,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Provence.  Population  8300.  4milesS.S.E* 
of  Aix,  and  9  N.  N.  £.  of  Marseilles. 

Garde,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  Pro- 
vence, 4  miles  £.  of  Toulon,  and  6  W.  of 
Hieres* 

Gardelbbbn,  a  small  town  of  the  Old 
Mark  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Mulda.  It 
is  fortified  and  neatly  built,  and  contains 
above  3800  inhabitants.  It  has  a  few  manu- 
factures of  cloth  and  leather,  and  breweries 
of  great  repute.  It  gives  name  to  a  very 
extensive  heath  in  the  vicinity.  30  miles 
N.  of  Magdeburg,  and  78  W.  by  N.  of 
Berlin.    Long.  11.  38.  E.  Lat  62.  88.  N. 

Garden,  a  bay  on  the  east  coast  of  New- 
foundland. Long.  54. 50.  W.  Lat  49. 48.  N. 

Garden  Islands,  a  cluster  of  small 
islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  Long.  146* 
80.  W.  Lat.  81.  45.  N. 

Garden  a,  a  narrow  and  secluded  valley 
of  the  Tyrol,  in  the  circle  of  Botaen.  The 
inhabitants,  who  amount  to  3500,  derive 
their  livelihood  partly  (root  bee  making* 


partly  from  the  sale  of  figures  carved  In  tssn 
wood  of  the  country. 

-  Gardens**,  a  small  town  of  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Wilne,  85  miles  8.  W. 
of  Miedniki. 

Gardrnston,  a  village  of  Scotland,  tn 
the  county  of  Banff,  with  a  tolerable  har- 
bour,.  Population  300.  8  miles  £.  from 
Banff. 

Gardiki,  a  promontory,  bay,  and  village, 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Corf*. 

Gardino,  a  small  town  of  Denmark,  m 
the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  with  800  inhabit- 
ants. 88  milea  W.  S.  W.  of  Sleawick. 
Long.  8.  68.  E.  Lat  54.  24..  N. 

Gardner's  Canal,  an  inlet  on  the  north 
coast  of  North  America,  explored  by  Van- 
couver. It  extends  about  40  milea  from 
east  to  west  Long,  of  the  entrance  831* 
17.  B.  Lat  53.35.  N. 

Gardner's  Island.    See  Ainarwtu 

Gardner's  Island,  or  la  lb;  of  Wiobt*  . 
lies  at  the  east  end  of  Long  island,  in  the 
state  of  New  York.    Fine  sheep  and  cattle 
are  raised  on  it    50  miles  S.  W.  of  New-. 
port 

Gardner  Point,  the  south-west  point 
of  Admiralty  island,  in  the  North  Pacific 
ocean.    Long.  885.  39.  E.  Lat  57.  i.  N. 

Gardonk,  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  on  the  MeHa,  with  1300  inhabitant*. 
7  miles  N.  of  Brescia,  and  14  N,  £.  of 
Chiari. 

Gardouch,  a  small  town  of  Languedoe, 
40  miles  S.  £.  of  Toulouse. 

Gared,  a  village  of  Morocco,  situated  in 
the  province,  and  upon  the  river  of  Sua.  It 
is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  leather. 

Garkka,  or  Ghrrea,  a  town  of  Bengal, 
3i  miles  from  Sooty,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  the  British  troops  defeated  those  of 
Cossim  Aly  Khan,  in  the  year  1783.  It 
was  also  near  this  place  that  Aly  Verdy, 
defeated  the  nabob  Serferas  Khan. 

Gar-sl-Mailah,  a  small  seaport  on  the 
east  coast  of  Tunis,  in  Africa,  The  name 
signifies  « the  Cave  of  Salt'  4  miles  W.  of 
Cape  Zibeeb. 

Garencierrs,  a  small  town  of  France, 
17  miles  W.  of  Versailles. 

Garessio,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  on  the 
Tanaro.  Population  1300.  16  milea  S.  of 
Mondovi,  and  84  S.  B.  of  ConL 

GaiRFAgnana.    See  Carfiqnuuuu 

Gaboaoliano,  a  large  village  of  the 
Mores,  in  Messina.  The  houses  are  good, 
and  the  situation  lofty,  overlooking  a  con* 
siderable  plain.  . 

Garoautz,  a  small  town  of  European 
Turkey,  near  the  Danube,  66  miles  £.  by 
S.  of  Iemailow. 

Garoano,  Monte,  an  extensive  moun- 
tain tract  on  the  east  coast  of  Italy,  bound- 
ed by  the  gulf  of  Venice  on  the  N.E.  and 
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8.  sad  the  Neapolitan  province  of  the  Ca- 
pHanata  on  the  W.  It  k  sulgect  to  Naples, 
aid  is  attested  between  16. 37.  awl  16.  SI. 
of  X.  long,  and  41.  30.  and  41.  56.  of  N. 
lat.,  and  includes  a  territorial  extent  of  600  . 
squire  miles,  with  a  population  of  86,006. 
It  consists  of  a  circular  group  of  mountains 
and  hills,  which  inclose  spacious  and  fertile 
vallies.  The  most  remarkable  points  are 
Monte  Cairo,  nearly  in  the  centre,  Monte 
Sagro,  to  the  east,  Monte  Spigro  to  the 
north,  Monte  Gargarans  to  the  west,  and 
Monte  di  Rignano  to  the  south.  The 
height  of  these  mountains  has  not  been 
measured,  but  Monte  Calvo,  the  highest,  is 
supposed  to  be  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
whole  mass  consists  of  secondary  limestone, 
apparently  formed  at  different  times ;  they 
contain  metallic  veins,  but  no  mines  have 
hitherto  been  opened,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  uncommonly  backward  in  turning  to 
account  the  advantages  of  their  situation. 
They  have  no  nwramctures,  and  little  com- 
merce; and  though  the  district  be  fertile, 
and  die  quantity  of  corn  considerable,  agri- 
culture is  but  ill  managed.  The  forests  are 
also  extensive,  but  no  care  has  hitherto 
been  taken  of  them:  the  quantity  of  medi- 
cinal and  other  plants  is  immense; 

Gaboano,  Monte,  (the  town).  See 
Anetlo,  St. 

Gabganvillabs,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  9 
miles  N.  W.  of  Verdun-Bur-Garonne. 

Gargas,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Vaucluse,  3  miles  N.  W. 
of  Apt 

Gabgatha  Inlet,  a  narrow  channel  be- 
tween two  small  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Virginia.    Long  75.  32.  W.  Lat.  37. 44.  N. 

Gargilesse,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Indre,  35  miles 
S.  W  of  La  Chatre,  and  22  S.  of  Chateau- 
roux. 

Gabgnano,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  lake  of  Garda.  It  has 
3400  inhabitants,  with  good  iron  manufac- 
tures. 24  miles  N.E.  of  Brescia,  and  20 
N.  ofPesehiera. 

G aro rave,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  pleasantly 
situated  among  the  windings  of  the  Aire. 
It  has  a  cotton  manufactory  on  the  Leeds 
canal,  and  is  much  frequented  in  the 
sporting  season.  Population  867.  4£  miles 
N.  W.  from  Skipton. 

Gabgunnock,  a  parish  and  village  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Stirling.  The 
parish  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  Forth,  and  extending  in  length  about 
6  miles,  and  3Ain  breadth.  The  village- is 
about  6  miles  W.  from  Stirling. 

Garia  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  south  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  92  miles  E,  of  Cape  Bay, 


Gabia,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Ink*  65  miles  S.  E.  of  Hamadan. 

Gabigliano,  the  ancient  Uris,  a  river  of 
Naples,  which  rises  in  the  Abruzao  Ultra, 
and  mils  into  the  Tuscan  sea,  in  the  gulf  of 
Gaeta,  in  long.  13.  46.  E.  and  lat.  41. 16.  N. 

Gabioch,  a  district  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  containing  a  surface 
of  150  square  miles,  and  12,600  inhabitants. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by 
Marr,  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  For* 
mantin,  and  on  the  west  and  north-ssest  by 
Strathbogie.  It  is  of  a  inoimtainam  sur- 
face; but  it  is  interspersed  with  pleasant 
and  fertile  values. 

Garitsch,  a  mountain  chain  of  the  pro* 
vinceaf  Woiaadin,  in  Hungary,  extending « 
along  the  south-east  sides  of  the  province . 
from  Sclavoma  to  Chasma. 

Gablieston,  a  pleasantly  situated  vil* 
lege  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Wigton, 
with  a  good  harbour.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the 
same  name.    Population  600. 

Gablik,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees.    Popu«  • 
latum  1000.     23  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Fan. 
Long.  0. 16. 26.  W.  Lat  43. 33. 27.  N. 

Gabmisch,  a  small  town  of  Bavaria,  ia 
the  circle  of  the  Iser,  and  district  of  Was 
derfels.    Population  1360. 

Gabmouth,  or  Gabmach,  a  village  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Moray,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Spey,  which  here 
forms  a  convenient  harbour.  The  town  has. 
a  neat  appearance,  the  houses,  though  built 
of  clay,  being  regularly  laid  out  The  Eng- 
lish merchants,  who  rent  the  extensive  fo* 
rests  of  Strathspey  and  Badenoch,  about  50 
miles  from  the  sea,  float  immense  auantities 
of  wood  down  the  Spey,  which  is  snipped  at' 
this  place.  Two  saw-mills  have  also  been 
erected  for  manufacturing  the  wood  into 
spars  and  planks.  This  plentiful  supply  of 
materials  has  encouraged  ship-buuding,1 
which  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
There  is  also  a  salmon  fishery,  which  is  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted,  several  sloops  being 
constantly  employed  in  carrying  them  to> 
London.  Population  700.  6  miles  E. 
from  Elgin.    Long.  3.  W.  Lat  57.  N. 

Gabnachb,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  La  Vendee,  4  miles  from 
the  sea,  with  1500  inhabitants.  3  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Challans,  and  20  S.W.  of 
Nantes.  * 

Garner  and  Garb  an,  two  rivers  of 
England,  in  Herefordshire,  which  mil  into 
the  Wye,  the  former  above  WJutechurch, 
and  the  latter  at  Langarran. 

Gabnxbans,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Ain,  4  miles  N.  of  Tois* 
•ey. 

Gabhock,  »  rim  of  totland,  in  the 
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county  of  Ayr,  which,  after  passing  the 
towns  of  Dairy  and  Kilwinning,  falls  into 
the  sea  at  the  town  of  Irvine.  It  abounds 
in  trout  and  salmon. 

GA*NSEE,a  small  town  of  West  Prussia, 
situated  between  two  lakes,  and  containing 
600  inhabitants.  9  miles  S.  of  Marienwer- 
der,  and  53  S.  of  Dantzic 

Garnuba,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district  of 
Dacca,  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
mat  Ganges,  called  here  the  Puddah. 
Long.  90.  1 1.  £.  Lat  88. 59.  N. 

Ga bonne,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
France.  It  rises  among  the  Pyrenees,  on 
the  borders  of  Catalonia,  flows  in  a  north- 
west direction  through  part  of  Languedoc 
and  Guienne,  becomes  navigable  at  Muret, 
and  receives  the  Dordogne  at  Bourg-eur- 
Mer,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Gi- 
xonde.  It  passes  by  Bourdeaux,  and  falls 
into  the  Atlantic,  47  miles  below,  by  two 
mouths,  called  the  Pas  des  Anes,  and  the 
Pas  de  Grave.  At  its  mouth  it  is  above 
three  miles  wide,  and  the  tide  rises  to  Beau- 
caire,  9  miles  below  Bourdeaux.  In  its 
course,  which  is  above  400  miles  long,  it 
receives  the  Arriege,  the  Tarn,  the  Baise, 
the  L*t,  and  the  Dordogne,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  rivers. 

Garonne,  Uppeb,  a  department  in  the 
south-west  of  France,  consisting  of  part  of 
Languedoc  and  Gascony,  and  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Spain,  ana  on  the  west  by  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees.  It  has 
a  territorial  extent  of  8840  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  367,500,  of  whom 
18,000  are  Protestants ;  it  is  divided  in{p 
the  four  arrondissenients  of  Toulouse,  (the 
capital),  St  Gaudens;  Muret,  and  Vme- 
tranche.  The  southern  part  of  this  de- 
partment, lying  among  the  Pyrenees,  is 
mountainous ;  the  rest  consists  of  hills  of 
less  magnitude,  with  small  plains  and  ex- 
tensive vallies.  In  the  anouaissement  of  St 
GauuWs,  which  includes  the  mountainous 
part,  the  soil  is  scarcely  fit  for  any  thing  but 
pasturage ;  throughout  the  rest,  it  is  rich 
and  fertile,  producing  corn,  and  the  fruits 
of  warm  countries,  such  as  figs,  almonds, 
silk,  and  particularly  wine.  The  mountains 
contain  mines  of  copper,  lead,  iron,  and 
coal,  but  the  two  last  are  in  small  quantity. 
This  department  exports  corn,  cattle,  and 
the  produce  of  its  mines,  along  with  soma 
woollen  stuHa  and  leather. 

Garonne  Road,  a  bay  or  place  of  an- 
chorage on  the  south  coast  of  France,  near 
.  Toulon,  to  the  east  of  the  outer  road  of  that 

Garfhytta,  a  small  town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  province  of  Westmannland,  with  700 
inhabitants. 

Garrachica,  a  town  on  the  island  of 
Tcnerifift  formerly  a  seaport ;  but  the  har- 


bour was  filled  up  by  an  eruption  of  the 
Peak  in  1704 ;  so  that  houses  axe  now  built 
where  the  ships  lay  at  anchor. 

Garraway,  a  seaport  on  the  Grain  coast 
of  Africa,  40  miles  W.  of  Cape  Palmae. 

Garret  Dbnnis,  an  island  in  the  Eastern 
Pacific  ocean,  about  48  miles  in  circum- 
ference, inhabited  by  blacks,  who  are  armed 
with  lances,  bows,  and  arrows,  situated  to 
the  north  of  New  Ireland.  Long.  151.  85. 
£.  Lat  8.  30.  S. 

Garrinish  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  county  of  Cork,  in  Ireland,  87 
miles  W.  from  Bantry. 

Garris  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  3  miles 
N.  W.  of  St  Palais,  and  80  YV\  by  N.  of 
Pan. 

Garrows,  a  mountainous  district,  si- 
tuated between  the  85th  and  86th  degrees  of 
northern  latitude,  on  the  north-east  fron- 
tier of  Bengal,  and  tributary  to  the  British. 
The  country  is  fertile,  and  tolerably  well 
inhabited.  Its  chief  town  is  GhosegoDg. 
In  the  bed  of  one  of  its  rivers  abundance  of 
coal  is  found,  which  might  be  an  useful 
import  into  Bengal;  but  the  natives  are 
still  half  savages,  and  not  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  working  mines.  They  are  a  stout 
but  ill-looking  people.  They  are,  however, 
not  so  dark  as  those  of  Bengal ;  they  go 
nearly  naked,  and  although  calling  them- 
selves Hindoos,  eat  all  kinds  of  rood,  and 
drink,  spirituous  liquors ;  their  principal  ob- 
ject of  worship  is  Mahadeva;  but  they  also 
adore  the  sun  and  moon.  They  are  said  to 
be  mild  in  their  tempers,  and  of  gay  dispo- 
sitions. The  poverty  of  this  country  has 
alone  prevented  it  from  being  ac|ded  to  Ben- 
gal, as  by  its  position  it  naturally  belongs 
to  it 

Garry,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Perth,  which  has  its  rise  in  a  lake  of 
the  same  name.  It  joins  the  Tummel.  It 
is  also  the  name  of  a  lake  and  river  of  In- 
verness-shire, which  discharges  its  waters 
into  Loch  Oich. 

Gars,  a  small  town  of  Bavaria,  district  of 
Wassenburg,  north  of  that  town  on  the 
Inn. 

Garsdale,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  83  miles 
N.  W.  of  Settle.    Population  648. 

Ga  rsi  no  ton,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, 5  miles  S.E.  from  Oxford.  Po- 
pulation 498. 

jGarsis,  a  village  of  Fes,  in  Africa,  si- 
tuated in  a  fertile  country  on  the  higher 
part  of  the  river  Mallu via,  56  miles  8.  of 
Melilla. 

Garstano,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  parish  of  Garstang,  county  of  Lancaster. 
It  is  situated  near  the  river  Wyer,  half- 
way between  Preston  and  Lancaster,  on  the 
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mat  road  to  Carlisle,  and  by  means  of  die 
Lancaster  canal  has  a  water  communication 
with  Lancaster  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  &c.  on  the 
other.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  consi- 
derable cotton  works,,  but  no  manufacture 
of  consequence  in  the  town  itself,  except 
flax-dressing,  and  the  weaving  of  sacks  and 
other  coarse  articles.  The  tvyer  supplies 
excellent  water,  and  abounds  with  trout  and 
other  fish.  The  town  is  very  irregular,  and 
the  streets  and  houses  but  indifferent.  It 
was  incorporated  by  Charles  II.,  and  is  go- 
verned by  a  bailiff  and  7  burgesses.  Mar- 
ket on  Thursday.  Population  790.  Of 
the  parish  6286.  988  miles  N.  W.  of  Lon- 
don, and  11  S.  E.  of  Lancaster.  Long.  8. 
43.  W.  Lat.  63.  54.  N. 

Garston,  East,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Berkshire,  2£  miles  S.E.  of  Lambourn. 
Population  538. 

Garston,  a  township  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  6 
miles  S.E.  of  Liverpool.    Population  59  7 . 

Gartach  Gross,  a  smalt  town  of  Wir- 
tctnberg,  in  the  bailiwic  of  Pfuhlingen, 
with  1400  inhabitants. 

Gartempe,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Vienne,  which  falls  into  the 
Vienne.    It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels. 

G  art  ley,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  about  13 
miles  in  length,  and  6  in  breadth.  It  pro- 
duces slate  of  a  good  quality,  and  limestone, 
which,  however,  is  not  in  the  same  repute. 
Population  885. 

Gartow,  a  small  town  of  Hanover,  in  the 
principality  of  Luneburg- zell,  near  the 
JBIbe.  Population  600.  Bernstorff,  the  ra- 
ther, a  celebrated  Danish  minister,  was  born 
here  in  1735.  12  miles  E.  of  Lucho,  and 
48  E.  S.  E.  of  Luneburg. 

Gartz,  a  small  town  of  Pomerania,  on 
the  Oder.  It  is  of  old  date,  but  contains 
only  1100  inhabitants.  17  miles  S.  of  Stet- 
tin, and  53  N.  E.  of  Berlin.  Long.  14. 28. 
£.   Lat.  53.  16.  N. 

Garvald  and  Baro,  an  united  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  of 
an  irregular  figure,  9  miles  in  length,  and 
about  5  in  breadth ;  including  part  of  the 
Lammermuir  hills.  It  abounds  in  excel- 
lent freestone.    Population  666. 

Garvald,  a  pleasantly  situated  village 
in  the  above  parish,  with  200  inhabitants. 

Garvxloxh,  or  Gorvjelich,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  on  she  west  coast  of  Scotland,  in- 
cluded in  the  county  of  Argyle.  It  is  a 
small  island,  8  miles  S.E.  from.  Mull. 
Long.  5.  44.  W.    Lat.  56.  14.  N. 

Gabvik,  a  small  rocky  islet  of  Scotland, 
in  the  frith  of  Forth,  opposite  to  Queens- 
ferry.  It  was  anciently  a  fortress,  and  was 
used  at  times  as  a  ataie  prison.    After  the 


coast  of  Scotland  was  threatened  by  Pan1 
Jones,  its  fortifications  were  repaired,  and 
cannon  mounted  on  them. 

Garvie,  a  considerable  river  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Ross,  which  joins  the 
Conon  several  miles  before  it  falls  into  the 
frith  of  Cromarty. 

Garvixans,  a  small  island  on  the  north 
coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
2  miles  E.  S.  E.  from  Malinhead. 

Gardlinoay,  a  small  island  of  Scotland, 
situated  between  the  two  islands  of  Barray 
and  South  Uist 

Garvock,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Kincardine,  of  an  irregular  figure, 
about  8  miles  in  length,  and  4  in  breadth. 
An  annua]  fair  is  held  in  this  parish  in 
August,  for  horses  and  cattle,  which  is  the 
best  attended  in  the  county.  Population 
490. 

Garz,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Rngena, 
formerly  called  Carenza;  it  was  in  the 
middle  ages  a  town  of  some  note ;  but  at 
present  it  is  an  insignificant  place,  with  750 
inhabitants.    11  roues  E.  of  Strabund. 

Garze,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the 
duchy  of  Luneburg,  on  the  Elbe.  Popu- 
lation 750. 

Gasconade,  a  river  of  Nbrth  America, 
which  falls  into  the  Missouri  from  the  north, 
100  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Its  length  is  about  150  miles  in  a 
course  generally  north-east  through  a  hilly 
country.  On  its  banks  is  a  number  of 
saltpetre  caves;  and  it  is  believed  some 
mines  of  lead  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  157 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  19  feet  deep. 
It  can  be  ascended  in  small  boats  100  miles 
from  its  mouth)  but  the  navigation  is  inter- 
rupted by  shoals  and  rapids. 

Gascon y,  an  extensive  country  in  the 
south-west  of  France,  which,  before  the  re- 
volution, was  one  of  the  great  provinces 
administered  by  an  intenaant  It  was 
surrounded  by  Guienne,  Languedoc,  Beam, 
part  of  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  the  ocean, 
its  territorial  extent  was  11,000  square 
miles,  and  it  was  divided  into  nine  districts  ; 
but  since  the  revolution  it  forms  the  de- 
partments of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  the 
Gere,  the  Landes,  and  part  of  those  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees,  the  Upper  Garonne,  and 
the  Lot  and  Garonne.  This  province  is 
watered  by  the  Garonne  and  the  Adour, 
besides  a  number  of  smaller  rivers.  It  con- 
sists of  a  succession  of  hills  and  plains, 
though  the  former  are  more  frequent  the 
nearer  we  approach  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  of 
very  unequal  fertility ;  some  parts,  like  the 
district  of  Armagnac,  contain  rich  corn 
land,  but  the  mountains  are  better  fitted 
for  pasturage.  The  vine  is  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent;  while  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  large  forests  in  the  maritime  de- 
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partment  of  the  Landes  produce  abundance 
of  wood.  The  mountains  also  contain 
mines;  and  in  certain  situations  warm 
springs.  Bourdeaux  and  Bayonne  are  the 
only  good  harbours  on  the  coast ;  the  trade 
of  the  former  is  of  great  iuqwiuutg.  The 
principal  articles'  or  expert  are  wine  and 
brandy;  after  these  come  fruit,  vinegar 
(made  from  the  grape},  wool,  and  lintseed ; 
pitch,  cork,  and  wood,  are  sent  from  the 
Landes ;  marble,  iron,  and  colouring  earths 
of  all  kinds,  from  the  part  of  the  Pyrenees 
adjacent  to  the  sea. 

Gascony  was  in  remote  ages  subject  to  its 
own  dukes ;  it  afterwards  became  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Aauitaine,  and  had  an 
ample  share  in  the  devastations  attendant 
:  on  the  wars  between  England  and  France 
Sn  the  14th  century;  also  in  the  wars  of 
religion  in  the  16  th.  The  Gascons  are  a 
spirited  and  even  a  fiery  race ;  their  habit 
of  exaggeration  in  relating  their  exploits 
has  made  the  term  gasconade  proverbial 
both  in  Britain  and  oh  the  continent. 
Those  who  live  near  the  Pyrenees  were 
originally  emigrants  from  Spain.  In  com- 
mon language  the  name  of  Gascon  is  ap- 
plied to  the  patives,  not  only  of  the  country 
now  described,  but  of  Guienne,  an  almost 
equally  extensive  province  to  the  northward 
of  the  Garonne. 

Gask,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Perth.  It  is  nearly  a  square  of  about 
two  English  miles  on  each  side.  Popula- 
tion 433. 

Gaskier,  a  small  island  of  the  Hebrides, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  frequented 
by  vast  flocks  of  geese,  /rem  which  the 
name  is  derived ;  Gaskier  in  Gaelic  signi- 
fying a  flock  of  geese.  x 

Gasp  a  r  Strait,  a  passage  in  the  East- 
ern seas,  between  the  east  coast  of  the 
island  of  Banca,  and  the  west  coast  of  the 
island  of  Billiton.  It  is  about  14  leagues 
broad,  and  is  divided  into  two  arms  by  an 
island  called  by  the  English  Middle  island, 
and  by  others  Passage  island.  It  connects 
the  Cninu  and  the  Java  seas. 

Gas  par  Island,  an  island  in  the  above 
strait,  which  is  pretty  high,  covered  with 
trees,  with  a  hummock  in  the  middle, 
which  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  10 
'  leagues.  It  is  about  2,  and  some  say  5, 
miles  in  extent.  Long.  107.  5.  15.  W. 
Lat.  2.  21.S. 

Gaspe,  a  bay  of  the  district  of  Gaspe, 
in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  lying  between 
Cape  Gaspe  and  Whale  Head.  It  runs 
about  16  miles  into  the  land,  and  is  About 
6  miles  broad.  From  its  extremity  two 
other  inlets,  called  the  north-west  and 
south-west  arms,  penetrate  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  interior,  and  receive  the 
waters  of  several  streams  that  flow  from  the 


mountains.  The  bay  itself  is  deep  sad 
well  sheltered,  and  capable  of  affording  pro- 
tection  to  a  large  number  of  ships  from  bad 
weather.  •  The  shores  are  lofty,  and  the 
settlers  upon  them  are  nearly  all  fishermen. 

G&an,  a  district  of  Lower  Canada,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  which 
lies  between  64*  and  66.  3ft,  W.  kmg.  and 
between  47. 20.  and  49.  10.  N.  kt  It  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  district  of 
Quebec,  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  UK- 
river  and  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  province  of  New  Brunswick 
and  the  bay  of  Chaleurs.  It  forms  one 
county,  ana  sends  one  member  to  the  pro- 
vincial parliament.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  run 
through  it  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 
The  tract  on  the  northern  declivity  of  thes* 
mountains  to  the  St  Lawrence  is  rough  and 
not  fertile,  being  covered  with  almost  impe- 
netrable forests,  excepting  a  few  spots  on 
the  river.  The  south-east  side  of  the 
ridge  is  also  rugged  and  uneven  in  many 
parts.  In  1808  the  whole  population 
amounted  to  3200,  besides  from  300  to  400 
fishermen.  New  Carlisle  is  the  principal 
town,  and  the  number  of  houses  is  from  *o 
to  50,  all  of  wood. 

Gaspe,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Canada, 
in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  Long.  64. 10. 
W.  Lat  48.  35.  N. 

Gassino,  a  small  town  of  Piedmont, 
with  9700  inhabitants.  9  miles  E.  of  Turin. 

Gast,  a  small  town  of  Normandy,  in  the 
department  of  Calvados,  with  210  houses. 
9  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Vire. 

Gast  do  rf,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Rakonitz. 

Gastdoef,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  on 
the  Elbe,  with  950  inhabitants.  8  milts 
S.  E.  of  Leutmeritz. 

Gastein,  a  small  town  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  in  the  duchy  of  Saltzburg,  remark- 
able for  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  envi- 
rons. These  contain  tepid  springs;  also 
mines  of  lead  and  iron.  1 6  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Rastadt,  and  36  E.  of  Saltzburg. 

Gast  el,  a  large  village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  North  Brabant,  with  1600  inha- 
bitants.   5  miles  N.  of  Rozendael.  * 

Gast  el,  a  village  and  district  of  the 
Tyrol,  in  the  circle  adjoining  the  Adige. 

Gasterthal,  a  valley  in  the  central  part 
of  Switzerland,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gemmi. 
This  valley  is  so  secluded  us  to  havt  no 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, except  by  a  narrow  passage  alotijr  the 
bank  of  the  Kander;  and  even  this  i*  ojxm 
only  a  few  months:  in  tne  year. 
'  Gastine,  a*smuU  district  of  Frar<v,  in 
Upper  Poiton,  •Lparfmenr  of  tin.  Two 
Sevres,  contain ;.-;lt  oO  parishes. 

Gastuni,  a  town  of  the  Mores,  on  the 
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Igliaeo,  over  against  the  island  of  Zante. 
It  has  a  castle  and  3000  inhabitant*,  who 
cultivate  with  great  industry  cotton,  silt, 
end  wine.  The  environs  ore  very  fertile, 
and  the  place  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  in 
the  Mora.  Little  is  known  of  its  anti- 
quities ;  but  about  six  miles  farther  east  are 
round  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Elia.  19  miles 
E.  of  Chiarenza. 

Gat,  East,  a  channel  lying  west  north- 
west from  the  island  of  Walcheren,  be- 
tween the  Caloot  sand  and  the  Querns 
flat  It  baa  only  from  four  to  five  fathoms 
water. 

Gata,  Cape,  a  promontory  of  Spain,  on 
the  coast  of  Granada,  forming  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  great  bay  of  Almeria,  and  con- 
sisting of  continuous  rocks,  94  miles  in 
circuit  and  IS  in  breadth.  In  the  centre 
of  this  promontory  there  are  four  hills  near 
to  each  other,  called  the  Sacristan,  the  Two 
Friars,  the  Captain,  and  the  White  Moun- 
tain ;  but  nothing  remarkable  is  to  be  ob- 
served from  their  outward  appearance.  The 
case  is  very  different  towards  the  sea,  where, 
about  fifty  paces  from  the  beach,  there 
is  a  rocky  mass  200  feet  high,  crystallised 
in  pieces  that  have  four  or  five  plates  chased 
one  within  another ;  these  are  of  the  colour 
of  ashes,  from  eight  to  fourteen  inches  long, 
with  a  large  grain  that  will  take  a  good  po- 
lish. The  other  side  of  the  promontory, 
beyond  these  four  hills,  is  called  El  Puerto 
de  la  Plata.  Moorish  corsairs  often  lie  lurk- 
ing here  for  Spanish  vessels.  Long.  9.  93. 
W.  Lat.  36.  43.  N. 

•  Gatcwtna,  a  small  town  of  European 
Russia,  with  an  elegant  palace  occupied  by 
the  emperor  Paul,  when  grand  prince. 
The  town  is  inhabited  by  a  German  colony. 
17  miles  S.  of  Peteraburgh. 

Gatcombb*  Head,  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Facing  island;  on  the  east  coast  of 
New  Holland.  Long.  151.  94.  E.  Lat  93. 
59J,  8. 

Gatehouse  or  Fleet,  a  neat  and  flou- 
rishing village  of  Scotland,  in  the  stewartry 
of  Kirkcudbright,  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
fertile  vale,  on  the  river  Fleet,  S  miles  be- 
fore it  falls  into  Wigton  bay.  It  is  of  mo- 
dern erection,  the  court-house  having  been 
built  within  the  last  60  years.  It  soon  in- 
creased, and  now  consists  of  three  regular 
streets  running  parallel  with  the  river  Fleet, 
over  which  is  a  handsome  bridge  commu- 
nicating with  the  suburbs  on  the  opposite 
:  side.  The  river  Fleet  is  navigable  for  ves- 
sels of  80  tons  burden,  of  which  several 
belong  to  the  place.  Cotton  works  have 
also  been  commenced.  14  miles  W.  by  fi. 
from  Castle  Douglas,  and  101  S.  by  W. 
from  Edinburgh. 

Gates,  a  county  of  Edenton,  east  dis- 
trict in  North  Carolina,  bounded  north  by 


she  stats  of  Vhginia,  and  south  by  Chowan 
county.    Population  in  1816,  6965. 

Gate  she  ad,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  forming  a  suburb  to 
Newcastle  with  which  it  is  connected  by  » 
bridge  over  the  Tyne.  It  has  several  ma- 
nufactories of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  whit- 
ing, &c. ;  but  from  its  vicinity  to  New- 
castle its  trade  is  less  extensive  than  its 
situation  might  otherwise  occasion.  The 
inhabitants  are  much  employed  in  the 
neighbouring  coal  pits.  The  town  cousiBte 
chiefly  of  one  long  street,  running  along  a 
steep  descent  towards  the  bridge,  where  it 
terminates;  a  new  and  wide  street,  how- 
ever, has  been  formed  in  a  curve  tine  to  the 
bridge,  and  the  dangerous  descent  thus 
avoided.  The  church  is  a  large,  ancient, 
and  handsome  building,  with  a  lofty  tower, 
end  there  is  a  free  school  for  grammar, 
arithmetic,  and  navigation.  Gateshead  Fell, 
a  bleak  and  elevated  ridge,  extending  south- 
ward from  the  town,  is  famous  for  its 
grindstone  quarries,  whence  the  Newcastle 
•tones  are  exported  to  different  parts  of  the 
world.  The  view  of  Newcastle  and  the 
Tyne  from  the  hill  on  the  north  of  the 
Hexham  road  is  uncommonly  grand.  Po- 
pulation of  the  parish  8789.  13  miles 
N.  E.  of  Durham.  Long.  1.  37.  W.  Lat. 
54.57.  N.      • 

Gatinooly,  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  island  of  Celebes.  Long.  193.  46.  fi. 
LatO.  92.  N.  ' 

Gatinois  was  before  the  revolution  a 
district  of  France,  belonging  partly  to  the 
government  of  the  isle  of  Franee,and  part- 
ly to  that  of  the  Qrleannois,  on  which  ac- 
count it  was  divided  into  the  Gatinois 
Francois,  and  Gatinois  Orleannois.  The 
former  now  makes  part  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine  and  Merne,  and  the  latter  of 
these  of  the  Loiret  and  the  Gonne.  This 
district  is  celebrated  for  its  excellent  aa£* 
Iron. 

Gato,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern  sea, 
19  miles  north  from  Sibu.  Long.  193.  36. 
E.    Lat  11.  49.  N. 

Gatsch,  a  small  neat  town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Neograd,  with  some 
woollen  manufactures;  it  has  a  fortified 
castle  situated  on  a  hill.  19  miles  E.  of 
Korpona. 

Gattar,  or  Kattah,  a  seaport  of  Ara- 
bia, in  the  province  of  Lachsa,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Persian  gulf,  opposite  Bahrein. 

Gattav,  a  small  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Temes,  on  the  Berschawa. 

Gat  ten  au,  a  large  village  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  department  of  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, with  1400  inhabitants. 

Gattecsleben,  a  small  town  of  the 
Prussian  states,  98  miles  JE.  of  Halber- 
Stodt, 
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Gattrvill*,.  Cap  nt,  a  cane  and  vil- 
lage of  France,  on  the  ooart  of  Normandy, 
near  Bameur,  and  to  the  E.  of  Cherburg. 

Gattinara,  a  neat  town  of  Piedmont, 
near  the  Seaia.  Population  3650.  Vines 
are  cultivated  in  the  environs  to  a  consi- 
derable extent.  6  miles  S.  of  Borgo  di 
Seaia,  and  15  miles  N.  of  Vercelli. 

Gatton,  a  borongh  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  formerly  a  considerable 
town,  and  once  a  Roman  station,  but  now 
a  trifling  village,  though  it  still  sends  mem- 
ben  to  parliament.  Population  99.  18 
miles  S.  of  London. 

Gatton,  a  town  of  Benin,  in  Africa, 
situated  on  a  branch  of  the  great  river 
Formosa.  It  was  formerly  considerable, 
but  baa  been  much  injured  bv  recent  wars. 

Gattohside,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Roxburgh,  situated  on  the 
Tweed,  opposite  the  town  of  Melrose. 

Gattron,  a  considerable  town  of  Fea- 
an,  in  Africa,  64  miles  S.  of  Mourgouk. 

Gattswriler,  a  village  of  the  Prus- 
sian states,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  with 
700  inhabitants. 

Gavardo,  or  Guarso,  a  small  town  of 
Austrian  Italy,  with  9000  inhabitants.  10 
miles  N.  E.  of  Brescia.  Long.  10. 80.  S. 
Lat  45. 38.  N. 

Gavareea  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  east 
coast  of  Kamtchatka.  Long.  168.  31.  £. 
Lat.  52.  4,  N. 

Gavarnie,  Port  dp,  a  passage  of  the 
central  part  of  the  Pyrenees ;  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  village  of  this  name  is,  Recording 
to  Ramond,  above  7000  feet. 

Gauds,  a  large  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Var,  arrondissement  of 
Grasse,  remarkable  for  its  muscadel  wine. 

Gaudkns,  St,  a  town  of  France,  on  the        uAun 

Swr  part  of  the  Garonne,  and  the  chief   Austria.    Population  1000. 
ue  of  an  arrondissement.    It  hss  4200    Zistersdorf,  and  16  N.  N.  E. 
abitants,  with  considerable  traffic  and 
some  manufactures.    44  miles  S.S.W.of 
Toulouse,  and  30  £.  of  Tarbas.     Long. 
0.  48.  £.    Lat  43.  6.  N. 

Gaudenzio,  St,  a  town  of  Tuscany, 
district  of  the  Florentine;  its  environs 
are  productive  in  wine  and  olives. 

Uaudik,  a  small  port  of  Spain,  on  the 
coast  of  the .  Mediterranean,  lying  nearly 
west  of  Ivies,    It  has  no  good  anchorage. 

Gave  k  the  general  name  of  the  rtvers 
in  the  French  province  of  Beam,  which 
have  their  source  in  the  Pyrenees.  The 
principal  are  the  Gave  de  Pau,  and  the 
Gave  d'Okron,  which  unite  and  fall  into 
the  Adour,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Pyrenees.    They  abound  in  fish,  but  are 


not  navigable  on  account  of  the  rapidity 

of  their  course. 

Gavella,  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  in  the  Poksino  di  Rovigo,  9  miles 
S.  W.  of  Adria. 

Gatetto,  a  small  seaport  of  Algiers,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  gulf  of  Stora,  80  miles 
W.  of  Bona. 

Gaughofen,  a  small  town  of  Bavaria,  1 7 
mike  £.  of  Landabut,  and  40  N.E.  of 
Munich. 

Gavi,  a  small  town  of  the  Santtni/in 
states,  in  the  duchy  of  Genoa,  with  1800 
inhabitants.  It  baa  formerly  a  for  tress  of 
considerable  importance*  do  miles  N.  of 
Genoa. 

Gavin,  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  oa  the 
coast  of  Argykshire. 

Ga  vintown,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Ber- 
wickshire, lately  erected.    Population  159. 

Gauir,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Perthshire, 
which  issuing  from  Loch  Lyndoch,  folia 
into  Loch  Rannoch. 

Gaukarna,  a  town  of  the  south-west  of 
India,  in  the  province  of  North  Canara.  It 
consists  of  about  500  houses,  interspersed 
with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  baa  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  Mahadeva.  Some  salt  is  made 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Long.  74.  85.  E. 
Lat  14. 32.  N. 

Gaul,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which  runs 
into  the  Kanhaway.  Lons>  60.  58.  W. 
Lat.  37.  57.  N. 

Gaules  Point,  a  cape  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  island  of  Newfoundland.  Long.  65. 
40.  W.  Lat  46.  50.  N. 

Gaultibr,  8t,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Indro,  on  the 
Crenae,  83  miles  S.  W.  of  Chateauroux. 
Population  1100. 

Gaunersdorf,  a  small  town  of  Lower 
9  miles  YV.  of 
of  Vienna. 

Gaungra,  a  district  of  India,  belong- 
ing to  the  Nagpore  Mahrattaa,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Berar.  It  is  mountainous,  and 
intersected  by  the  Tapty  river. 

Gaura,  a  small  island  of  Greece  in  the 
Archipelago,  between  Sdillesand  Zaa. 

Gavray,  a  small  town  of  Normandy,  in 
the  department  of  La  Manche,  on  the  Si- 
enne,  containing  1450  inhabitants.  IB  miks 
N.  of  Avranches, 

Gavrs,  a  small  town  of  Brittany,  80 
miles  N.  E.  of  Savenay.    Population  1000. 

Gavre,  a  small  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
9  miles  S.  of  Ghent,  and  near  the  scene  of 
the  battle  of  Oudenarde  in  1708. 

GAvaiLov,  a  small  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Vladimir,  circle  of  SusdaL 
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